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BED  SEA 

RED  SEA.  The  wa  known  to  tu  a*  tlie  Red 
Sea  was  by  tiie  IsnidiUs  called  "  the  scs"  (D>n. 
Ei.  rir.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28;  iv.  1.  4,  8,  10,  19; 
Josh.  iiir.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  pascages) ;  and 
iipeciallr  « the  sea  of  sflph  "  (C|4D*D,%  Ex.  x.  19 ; 
xiiL  18;  xr.  4,  22;  xxiii.  31 ;  Knm.  xiv.  25;  xxi. 
4 ;  xxxin.  10,  11 ;  Deut.  i.  40  ;  xi.  4 ;  Joeh.  ii.  10 ; 
IT.  33;  xxiT.  6;  Jud);.  xi.  16;  1  K.  ii.  26;  Keh. 
ii.  9;  P*.  CTi.  7,  9,  22;  cxxxtL  13, 15;  Jer.  xlix. 
31).  It  U  aba  perhaps  written  HB^D  {Zct6$,  LXX.) 
in  Num.  iii.  14,  rendered  "Red  Sea"  in  A.  V. ; 
■ad  in  like  manner,  in  Dent  i.  1,  t|4D,  without 
0*.  The  LXX.  always  render  it  4  ipvSpi  H\aff<Ttt 
(except  in  Judg.  xi.  16,  where  C|4D,  21^,  .is  pre- 
served). So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  36 ;  Heb.  xi.  29); 
and  thia  name  is  found  in  1  Ma«c  ir.  9.  By  the 
dawifal  geographers  this  appellation,  IHte  its  Latin 
eqniralent  More  Bubrum  or  M.  Erythraeam,  was 
extended  to  all  the  seas  washing  the  shoi'es  of  the 
Aiabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian  Ocean :  the 
Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  i  'ApdBios 
xiKrtt,  or  'Apafiuchs  K.,  or  Smut  Arabicus,  and 
its  eautem  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh, 
AbiMyinis,  "EKtwlnis,  'SXcwnuiis,  xiAxos,  Sinus 
Aeimuta,  or  S.  Aelmitiaa.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
was  specially  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  'HprnnroXtms 
xiXros,  Sinus  Heroipolites,  or  8.  IfenSpoliticus. 
Among  the  peoples  of  the  Kast,  the  Red  Soi  has  for 
many  centuries  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
fieomSij  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediaeval  tjmes, 
BahrEl-Kulziun,  "  the  sea  of  El-Kulzum,"  after  the 
andoit  Clysma,  "  the  sea-beach,"  the  site  of  which 
b  near,  or  at,  the  modem  Saex.*  In  the  Kur-in, 
part  of  its  old  name  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic 
word  yamm  being  used  in  the  account  of  the  passage 


•  Or,  as  some  Arab  authors  say,  the  Mea  Is  so  named 
ttva  tlK  diowniog  of  Pharaoh's  host ;  Kalzum  being  a 

dertratiTe  of  ^•JLS-  ^iUi  this  slgnUcatlon :  or,  acoxd- 

liig  to  otbefs,  from  Its  being  bennned  in  by  monntains, 
Ihm  tbe  aune  root  (RMfakreexee's  KKUat,  deecr.  of  tbe 
Sea  of  Et-Enlznm). 

k  its  Renenl  name  Is  **  the  Sea  of  El-Kalzom ;"  but  In 
diferent  pans  It  Is  also  called  after  Uie  nearest  coast,  as 
'  the  sea  of  tbe  B|)<i,"  te.  (Yftoot,  fti  the  Jfoq^). 

•  Tiaaim  ilgniflss  a  toAr  of  whkh  the  bottom  Is  not 
Raehed.    Mkra|ipliea  toa"sea'' ora'gnatriver." 

VOL.  u.  « 
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of  the  Red  Sen  (see  also  foot  not«  to  p.  1012,  ii^ra, 
and  £1-Beydawee's  Comment,  on  the  Kur-dn,  vii, 
132,  p.  341 ;  and  ix.  81,  p.  602).'> 

»    9 

Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (1.)  &*  (Syr.  liOj  and 

JAja»— the  latter  generally  "a  Uke;"  Hierog. 

g  ^ 

TUMA;   Copt  lOJU.;   Arabic,  *j),«    signifies 

"  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahr  it  so  applied)  in 
Nah.  ill  8,  "Art  thon  bettor  than  populous  No, 
that  was  sitnato  among  the  rirers  (yeirSm),  [that 
hal]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
[was]  the  sea  (t/dm),  and^iier  wall  was  from  the 
sea  iyim)  ?•" 

(2.)  SjID'DJ ;  in  the  Coptic  venion,  ^iQJtlL 
nctj^pi.  The  meaning  of  t6ph,  and  the  reason 
of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it  rwsA, 
reed,  seatceed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  almost 
always  in  connexion  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  in  the  •ft{»,  (ydr) ;  for  he  was  laid  in  s6ph, 
on  the  brink  of  the  ye6r  (Ex.  ii.  3),  where  (in  the 
sSph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (5) ;  and 
in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is.  xii.),  with  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  watere  of  Egypt :  "  And  the  watora 
shall  &il  from  the  sea  (yam),  and  the  river  (twWiSr) 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  turn 
the  rivers  (noA<£r,  constr.  pi.)  far  away ;  [and]  the 
brooks  {yeSr)  of  defence  (or  of  Egypt  ?)  shall  be 
emptied  and  dried  up :  the  reeds  and  Siigs  (siiph) 
shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds*  by  the  brooks  (yedr), 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  (yeor),  and  everything 


•■  Oeatnins  adds  Is.  xlx.  t,  quoted  below ;  but  It  Is  not 
easy  to  see  why  this  sbonld  be  the  Nile  (except  from  pre* 
conceived  notions).  Instead  of  the  ancient  extension  of  the 
Red  Sea.  He  allows  the  **  tongue  of  tbe  Egyptian  sen 
(ydm)"  In  Is.  xl.  IS,  wbere  the  river  [Nile]  Is  nOiSr. 

•  Heb.  lin^,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ixi,  ixti,  the 
Qreek  being  derived  firom  tPIK,  an  Egyptian  word  dc- 
noting  "  &iarsb.-gcass,  reeds,  bulrosbes,  and  any  verdure 
growing  In  a  marsh."  Oesenlus  renders  mV,  pt  niTy. 
"  a  naked  or  bare  place,  i.  &  destitute  of  trees . . . . ;  here 
used  of  the  grassy  places  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Nile :"  bnt 
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sown  by  the  brooks  (year)  shall  wither,  be  driven 
away,  and  be  no  [more].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  bitwks 
(yeir)  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
the  waters  shall  languish.  Moreover  they  that  work 
in  fine  flai,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white 
linen?) shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be 
broken  in  the  pui-poses  thereof,  all  tliat  inake  sluices 
[and]  ponds  for  fish"  (xix.  5-10).  Siph  only  occurs 
in  one  place  besides  those  already  referred  to :  in 
Jon.  ii.  5  it  is  written,  "  The  waters  compassed  me 
about,  [even]  to  the  soul ;  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  (MipA)  were  wrapped  about 
my  head."  With  this  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, siph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
in  the  yeSr,  and  this  ;/e6r  in  F.i.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  What  yeir  signifies  here,  in  Is.  zix., 
and  generally,  we  shall  examine  pi'eeently.  But 
first  of  aiph. 

The  signification  of  ^D,  liph,  must  be  gathered 
bom  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word, 
with  this  signification  (which  commonlyis  "  wool "), 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  rare  lexicon  (the 
Mokkam  M.S.).  The  author  says,  "  Soof-fl-baAr 
(the  Kof  of  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool  of  sheep. 
And  the  .\nibs  hare  a  proverb:  *  I  will  come  to  thee 
when  the  sea  censes  to  wet  the  too/,' "  i.  e.  never. 
The  e|4D  of  the  D^,  it  seems  qtdte  certain,  is  a  aea- 
toeed  resembling  woo/.  Such  sea-weed  is  thrown  up 
abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Fiirst 
says,  s.  V.  C)4D,  **  Ab  Aethiopibus  berba  quaedam 
supho  appellabatur,  quae  in  profundo  maris  rubri 
cresdt,  quae  rubra  est,  rubruroqne  oolorem  continet, 
panois  tingeodis  iniierrieDtem,  teste  Hieronymo  de 
qualitate  mans  rubii  "  (p.  47,  tie.).  Diodoi-us  (iii. 
c.  19),  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (ed.  Milller,  p.  1 36-7),  speak  nf  the  weed 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ehrenbei'g  (in  Winer)  enu- 
merates Focus  ht^oliui  on  the  shores  of  this  sea, 
and  at  Suez  Facm  crispus,  F.  trinodis,  F.  turiinatut, 
F,  papiBosiis,  F.  diaphanus,  &c.,  and  the  specially 
red  weed  Trichodesmiitm  erythratum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  s&ph  by  shari  (see  above),  supposed 
to  be  the  hieroglyphic  "  SHER  "  (sea  ?).  If  this  be 
the  same  as  tbe  sort  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph), 
we  must  conclude  that  sheii,  like  s6ph,  was  both 
marine  and  fluvial.  The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it 
to  be  a  marine  product ;  and  tlrnt  it  was  found  in  the 
lied  Sea,  the  numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea 
is  called  the  sea  of  suph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  Cj-ID  may  have  been  aho  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fiuvial  rush, 
such  ax  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to 

£    b^ 
such  rush  itself.     Golius  sap,  s.  v.  (Siyj,  on  the 

'go, 
nutliority  of  Ibn-Maaioof  (afler  explaining  iSifj 

by  " papyrus  herba"),  "  Hinc  tf^jjjt., ^^S    [the 

cotton  of  the  papyrus]  goasipium  papyri,  quod  lawie 
simile  ex  thyrso  tuiUigitur,  et  permixtnm  cald  eflicit 
tenacissimum  caementi  genus."  This  is  curious; 
and  it  may  also  be  obseiTed  that  the  papyrus,  which 
included  more  than  one  kind  of  ajperua,  grew  in 
the  mnishes,  and  in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet 

this  Is  Dnsalisfactai7.  BoothroTd  lays.  "  Onr  translators, 
after  otbers,  supposed  this  woni  to  signify  tbe  papyms ; 
bat  witbont  any  Just  aolhorlty.   Klmchi  explsioa,  ■  Aroth 
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in  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  inundation  remained 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egi/ptians,  iii.  61, 149,  citing 
Pliny,  xiii.  11,  Strab.  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the 
gulf,  with  its  canals  and  channels  for  iiTigntion 
(yedrtm?),  connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with 
Lake  Mareotis ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  in  Uii.s 
and  other  similar  districts,  the  papyrus  was  culti 
vated  in  the  yedrtm:  the  marshes  of  Egj-pt  are 
now  in  the  north  of  the  Delta  and  are  salt  lands. — 
As  a  fluvial  rush,  siph  would  be  found  iu  marsh- 
lands as  well  as  streams,  and  in  brackish  water  as 
well  as  in  sweet.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  low 
marshy  phice  near  the  ancient  Head  of  the  gnlf  is  to 
this  day  called  Qhmeybet  el-Boos,  "tbe  bed  of 
reeds,"  and  another  place  near  Suez  has  the  same 
name  ;  traces  perhaps  of  the  great  fields  of  reeds. 
rushes,  and  papyrus,  which  flourished  here  of  old. 
See  also  Pi-uahiroth,  "the  jfiaoe  where  sedge 
grows"  (?).  Fresnel  (Dissertation  sur  le  schari 
des  E'gyptiens  et  le  sovf  des  Hebreux,  Joum. 
Asiat.  4«  sirie,  xi..pp.  274,  &c.)  enumerates  some 
of  the  reeds  found  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  for  identifying  any  one  of  these  with  siph, 
Fresnel,  in  this  curious  paper,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Coptic  "  shari  "  (in  the  yean  sltari)  was  the 
Anmdo  Aegyptiaca  of  Desfontaines  (in  modem 
Arabic  boos  Fiiisee,  or  Persian  cane) :  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this 
variety  for  identification  with  tlie  fluvial  shari  ; 
and  we  must  entirely  dissent  from  his  suggestion 
that  the  shari  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and 
not  sea-weed :  apart  from  the  evidence  which  con- 
troverts his  argaments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
inconclusive.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of  \ 
•"eeds,  &c,  is  fuller  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  sut^gests 
the  Cypenis  Dives  or  fiutigiatus  (Arabic,  Dees)  to 
be  the  sari  of  Pliny.  The  htter  says,  "  Fructicosi 
est  geilus  saii,  circa  Nllum  nascens,  duorum  fere 
cubitorum  altitudiue,  poUicari  crassitudinc,  coma 
papyri,  simileque  manditur  modo"  (N.  If.  xiii.  23; 
see  also  Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occurrence  of  siph  in  the  yeor  (Ex.  ii.,  Is.i. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which  in 
other  respects  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

(3.)  "*<?  (Hierog.  ATUR,  AUR ;  Copt.  eiCpOi 
I^pO>  I^pUOt  Memphitic  dialect,  lepO, 
Sahidic),  signifies  "  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
"  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also  to  "  an  arm  of 
thesca;"  and  perhaps  to  "a  sea"  absolutely;  likethe 
Arabic  Imhr,  Ges.  says  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
of  the  Nile ;  but  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  do 
not  necessarily  bear  nut  this  conclosion.  By  far  the 
greater  number  refer  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt :  these 
areGen.  xli.  1, 2, 3, 17, 18,  Pharaoh's  dream ;  Ex.  i. 
22,  the  exposure  of  the  male  children  ;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5, 
the  exposure  of  Moses;  Ex.  vii.  15  seqq.,  and  xvii. 
5,  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and  the  plague  of  blood; 
and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  plague  of  frogs.  The  next 
most  important  instance  is  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
already  quoted  in  full.  Then,  that  of  Amos  (viii. 
8,  comp.  ix.  5),  where  the  land  shall  rise  up  wholly 
as  a  flood  (year) ;  and  shall  be  cast  out  and  drown^ 
as  [by]  the  flood  (yetff)  of  Egypt.  The  great  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  against  Pharaoh  and  against  all 

est  nomcn  appellativum  olerum  et  berbarom  virenttnm.' 
Henoe  we  may  render,  ■  The  inarchy  [tic]  medows  Itic]  at 
the  month  of  tbe  river.' "  he. 
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Egypt,  where  Pfaaraoh  is  "  the  grat  dragon  that 
EdJi  is  the  midst  of  his  rirere  (1**1h^),  which  hath 
ail,  Uy  river  (*^^)  i<  mine  own,  and  I  hare  made 

pi]  fer  mjseJf "  (xiii.  3),  uses  the  pi.  througfaoHt, 
witli  the  alwr«  exception  and  rerae  9,  "  becanse  he 
hth  Slid,  The  river  C^)  [ia]  mine,  and  1  have 
mde  it ;"  it  cannot  be  sapposed  that  Pharaoh  would 
Itan  aid  of  the  KSe  that  he  had  made  it,  aad  the 
(ossi^  Eeems  to  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Kzelciel 
ns  cutemporary  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he 
not  hot  have  referred  to  the  re-excavation  of  the 
euaJ  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal 
nay  have  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Flunioh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  re-excavated 
W  the  last  time  was  "the  canal  of  the  Prince 
«f  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. — 
Ye6r  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8, 
in  the  prophecy  against  Necho;  in  Isa.  xiiii.  10, 
«hae  its  application  is  doubtful ;  and  in  Dan.  xii. 
3,  S,  where  it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may 
be  the  great  canal  of  Babylon.  The  pi.  yedrim, 
Ktms  to  be  often  used  interchangeably  with  yetr 
[u  in  Ei.  ixii.,  and  Nah.  iii.  8^ ;  it  is  used  for 
'rivers,"  or  "  channels  of  water ; '  and,  while  it  is 
Dot  restricted  to  Kgypt,  ^specially  of  those  of  the 
Sile. 

Knm  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  there  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  rea- 
ioa  for  supposing  that  yedr  applies  generally,  if 
tver,  to  the  Nile.  In  the  passages  rehting  to  the 
oposare  of  Moses  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  ancient 
otension  of  the  Red  S^  towards  Tanis  {'ioMf, 
Anns),  or  to  thr  aodent  canal  (see  below)  tjirough 
shich  the  water  of  the  Nile  pa.'sed  to  the  "  tongue 
afthe  Egyptian  aea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex. 
ril  18),  but  so  i«  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
its  vn  fishermen,  though  generally  very  brackish : 
and  the  canal  must  have  received  water  from  the 
.Vile  daring  every  inundation,  and  tlien  mnst 
hare  been  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inun- 
datioB,  the  sweet  water  would  flow  iuto  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  passage  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by 
duces,  whidi  excluded  the  waters  of  ^e  Red  Set 
sad  sweetened  by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt 
bkes.  Strabo  (ivii.  1,  §23)  says  that  they  were 
tlios  rendered  sweet,  and  in  his  time  contains!  good 
tidi  and  abounded  with  water  fowl :  the  position  of 
tbese  lakes  is  more  conveniently  discussed  in  an- 
^r  part  of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  head  of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
Uat  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  residing 
It  Tanis,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea, 
"the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,"  stretched  in 
andent  times  into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
•boat  50  miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half- 
way towards  Tanis.  There  is  abundant  proof  of 
tlie  former  cultivation  of  this  country,  which  must 
have  been  effected  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just 
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s  Tbft  Uobammadan  accoimt  of  the  expoeare  of  Hoses 
Is  cnrtooa.  Mascs.  we  read,  was  laid  in  the  yamm  (which 
is  expUined  to  be  tin  Nile,  tboogfa  that  river  is  not  else- 
wbere  to  estl«l)t  and  the  ark  waa  carried  b;  the  enrrent 
dng  a  canal  or  small  river  (imAt),  to  a  lake,  at  tbe  Anther 
end  of  which  vas  Pharaoh's  pavilion  (El-Beyd&wee's  Com- 
mrL  Ml  tMe  Sur-6n,  xx.  38,  p.  596,  and  Ez-Zamalduheree's 
Ommtut,  entJUed  the  XaAsMO-  While  we  place  no 
dcpeadance  od  Mobammadan  relaUons  of  Biblical  events, 
tiKn  may  be  here  a  gltmmeT  of  truth. 

^  Belaud  (Mn.  JHmxU.  L  8?,  Ac)  Is  pleasantly  severe 
w  theatoryorklngErythras;  bat,  with  all  bis  rare  leara- 
ioft  he  waa  ^sooiant  of  Arab  bistoiy,  which  is  here  of  the 


mentioned,  and  by  numerous  canals  and  dnnnels 
for  irrigation,  the  yeSrim,  so  often  mentioned  witli 
the  yeor.  There  appeal's  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
Isa.  xix.  6  (comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Ked  Sea  be- 
came closed  at  Suez  or  thereabout,  the  tupk  left 
on  the  beaches  of  the  yeir  must  have  dried  up  and 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  here 
spoken  of,  which  demonstrate  successive  elevations, 
are  well  known.s 

(4.)  i  IpvSpii  SiXcunra.  The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  iieen  the  source  of  more  speculation 
even  than  the  obscure  sdph ;  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  genei-al  scholarship.  The  theories  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  it  -have  been  oilen  puerile,  and 
generally  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors 
may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  (iret  have 
ascribed  it  to  some  natni:al  phenomenon ;  such  as 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  moimtains  of 
the  western  coast,  looking  as  if  they  were  sprinkled 
with  Havannah  or  Brazil  snuff,  or  brick-dust  (Bmoe), 
or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  theses  (Gosselm,  ii.  78-84)  ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  pi-esenoe  of  zoophytes 
(Salt;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  «d  coi-al  of  the  sea  ;  the  i-ed 
sea-weed ;  and  tlie  red  storks  that  have  Ijeen  seen 
in  great  numbers,  &c.  Reland  {De  Mare  Rubra, 
Das.  Miscell.  i.  pp.  59-117)  argues  that  tlie  epithet 
red  was  applied  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  seas  on 
account  of  their  tropical  heat;  as  indeed  was  said 
by  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the 
sea  was  called  red  because  of  the  reflexion  of  the  sun. 
The  second  have  endeavoured  to  And  an  etymological 
derivation.  Of  these  the  earliest  (European)  writers 
proposed  a  derivation  from  Edom,  "  red,"  by  the 
Greeks  translated  literally.  Among  them  were  N. 
Fuller  {Miscelt.  Sacr.  iv.  c.  20) ;  before  him,  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  Festal ;  voce  Aegyplinos,  ed. 
1574;  and  still  earlier  Genebrard,  Comment,  ad Ps. 
106 ;  Bocbart<P/Kiia7,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  theoi^ 
(see  Reland,  Diss.  MisceO.  i.  85,  ed.  1706).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  a  great  kiug,  Erythi-as,  who  reigned  iu 
the  adjacent  country  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  4,  §20 ;  Pliny, 
N.  U.  vi.  cap.  23,  §28 ;  Agatharch.  i.  §5 ;  Philostr. 
iii.  15,  and  othera):^  the  stories  that  have  come 
down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  ti'adition 
that  Himyer  was  the  name  of  apparently  the  chief 
iamily  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great  South-Arabian 
kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Homeritae. 
Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  irom  the  Arabic 
"  ahmar,"  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of  the 
red  colour  of  his  clothing,  En-Nuireyree  in  Caussin, 
i.  54)  :  "aa&r"  also  signifies  "i-ed,"  and  is  the 
root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  penin- 
sula M>  called  on  account  of  their  redness  (see 
ifardsid,  p.  263,  ic);  this  may  point  to  Ophir: 
<t>oiyii  is  red,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89).  We  can  scai-cely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,'  the  con-  • 


ntmost  valoe,  and  of  the  various  proob  of  a  connexion 
between  this  Erythru  and  Himyer,  and  the  Ftaoenlclana, 
In  laognage,  race,  and  religion.  Besides,  Reland  bad  a 
theory  of  his  own  to  support. 

1  If  we  concede  the  derivation.  It  cannot  be  held  Uiat 
the  Oieeks  mistranslated  the  name  of  Himyer.  (See 
Belond,  Diu.  MitccU.  I  101.)  It  is  worlhy  of  mention 
that  the  Arabe  often  call  themselves  "the  red  men,**  as 
dlstingulsbed  from  the  black  or  negro,  and  the  yellow  or 
Turanian,  races;  thongh  they  call  ttaenuelves  **  the  black.** 
as  distinguished  fh)m  the  more  northern  races,  whom  they 
tenn  **tbe  red;'*  as  this  epithet  ia  used  by  them,  when 
thus  applied,  as  meaning  both  "  red  "  and  "  wblte." 
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nezioD  between  the  Phoenidaiu  and  the  Himyerites, 
er  that  m  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  Sonth-Ai'abian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Sbemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cushite. 
This  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results  (as 
in  the  somewhat  umiW  cases  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
&c.) :  a  genius  for  massive  architecture,  and  rare 
seafiirittg  ability.  The  Southern  Arabians  carried 
on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 
with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  own  era.  It  is 
tinnecessaiy  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician  odaracter- 
istic,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon  call  for  the 
assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
talem.  The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan  and  Carian, 
colonists  may  hare  been  connected  with  the  South- 
Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school  would  trace 
the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chaldaeen  or  an  Assyrian 
origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cushites,  whence 
came  Nimrod,  passed  along  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  Cory,  2nd  ed.  p.  60) 
tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chaldaea,  before 
the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  preserved  by  the 
Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'oodee,  0 oikn  Meadoun, 
MS.). — ^The  Ked  S«i,  therefore,  was  most  probably 
the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It  adds  a  link  to  the 
curious  chain  of  emigration  of  the  Phoenicians  from 
the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  the  shores 
and  iaUnds  of  the  Mediterranean,  espedally  the 
African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and  to  Spain  and  the 
far-distant  northerly  ports  of  their  commerce;  as 
distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  reached 
by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Seas, 

Andent  Limitt. — ^The  moat  important  change  in 
the  Bed  Sea  has  been  the  diring  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  land  about  tlie  heid  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
that  near  the  tlediternmean  become  depressed. 
The  head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retii-ed 
gradually  since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled:  "And  the 
Ix>rd  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  sea"  (li.  15);  "the  watei-s  shall  fail 
fjom  the  sea"  (xix.  h):  the  tongue  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distanoe  of  at  least  50  miles 
irom  its  ancient  head,  and  a  cultivated  and  well- 
peopled  province  has  beoi  changed  into  a  desolate 
wilderness.  An  ancient  canal  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Kile  to  the  Red  Sea  flowing  through  the 
W^i-t-TumeyUt,  and  irrigating  with  its  system  of 
wateiMshannels  a  large  extent  of  country ;  it  also 
provided  a  means  ibr  conveying  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea,  once  so  important,  by  water  to  the 
Nile,  avoiding  the  risks  of  the  desert-journey,  and 
securing  wateiManiage  fix)m  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
MediteiTanenn.  The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
•  gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 

The  country,  fiir  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now 
called  the  "Bitter  Lakes"  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  ertrcmity  of  this  salt  waste,  is  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Hcixwpolis 
(the  city  after  which  the  gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
the  Heroopolite  Gulf) :  the  lake  is  now  Birket  et- 


i>  Oommeneedb7Sesastris(Arislot  JTe'cor.  1. 14;Strab. 
Landxvll.;  Din.  flut  JVa(.  vl.  29 ;  Herod.  IL  1(8;  IHod. 
t  33)  01  by  Nrcho  U.,  moot  probably  the  fanner;  continued 
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Tims&h,  "  tlie  lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mirk  the  ancient  head  of  tjie  gulf.  Tbe 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Pharaonic  origin.*  It  was  anciently  known  as  the 
"  Fossa  Regum,"  and  the  "  canal  of  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  state  that  (np  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  piesent  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west 
of  Heroopolis),  the  extension  being  abnndiined  on 
account  of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waten 
of  the  Red  Sen.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  rap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  El-Mo'izz)  at  Bnbastis  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  canil 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
appears  to  be  the  ancient  channel.  The  canal  was 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  sufTiciently  broad 
for  two  trirema  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158  ; 
or  100  cubits,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §26;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  diying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  hoid  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  tbe 
Mohammadan  conquest.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
channel  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bnbastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day 
[Diacr.  de  rHjypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo.  ed.). — The  Amnis  Trajanua  CVpdUaios 
TOT.  pt.  iv,  5,  §54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  was 
probably  of  Pharaonic  origin ;  it  was  at  any  rate  re-  . 
paired  by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Amr 
by  command  of  'Omai-,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful ."  Country- 
boats  soiled  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red  Sea  to 
Yembo'— see  Shems-ed  Dmu  in  Diaar.  de  TEgypti, 
8vo.  ed.,  xi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran 
into  the  sea  at  El-Kulznm ;  but  the  former  com- 
merce of  Egypt  was  not  in  any  degiee  iwtored; 
the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of  securing 
supplies  of  grain  from  Egypt  in  case  of  fiunine 
in  Arabia ;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the  newly- 
important  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use.  In 
A.R.  1 05,  El-Mansoor  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up  (the 
Khitat,  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut  o£F 
supplies  to  the  Shiya'ee  heretics  in  El-Medeeneh. 
Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond  Cairo, 
but'  ita  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  merging  into  marah-land 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pa- 
lestine. We  learn  from  El-Mnkreezee  that  a  tradi- 
tion existed  of  this  plain  having  been  formerly  well 
cultivated  with  saffron,  eafflower,  and  sugarcane, 
and  peopled  thronghout,  from  the  fitmtier-town  of 
El-'Areesb  to  El-'AbUTseh  in  W^i-t-Tumeylat 
(see  ExoDCB,  THR,  Map;  The  Khitat,  s.  v.  Jifdr; 
comp.  Marisid,  ib.).  Doubtless  the  drying  up  of 
the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  oonveiied 
this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  though 
we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  EI-'Areesh) 
notoriously-fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially  sandy 
and  parched  desert.  This  region,  including  Wiidi-t- 
TumeyUt,  was  probably  the  frontier  kmd  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions 


by  Dtrtns  Hjrstaspls,  and  by  PtoL  riilladclphus.     See 
AlKiic  Brit  art.  'Egypt.' 
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of  the  wiM  triba  of  the  Arabian  detert ;  and  the 
yedr,  as  we  hare  given  good  reason  for  believing,  in 
this  application,  was  appstently  the  ancient  head  of 
the  golf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  its  yeirin 
or  water-channels,  on  which  Goehen  and  much  of 
the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their  fertility. 

Pkyakai  Deacription. — In  extreme  length,  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bdb  el- 
Menleb  (or  rather  Ris  Bib  el-Mendeb)  in  l«t. 
12°  40'  N.,  to  the  modern  bead  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Sfan,  lat.  30'  N.  Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roaghly  at  aboat  200  geographical  mite ;  this  is 
about  laL  16^  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
beie  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 
gnnps  of  islands  and  i-ocia  stretching  out  into  the 
KB,  between  30  and  40  milts  from  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  50  miles  from  the  Aiiican  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  lUb  Ben£s, 
ht.  24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  R^  Bereedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El- 
Uedeeneh  ;  and  thence  northwards  to  Ris  Mo- 
iiammad  (i.  «.  exclusive  of  the  Golfs  of  Suez  and 
the  'Aliabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
■verage  width  of  100  geographical  miles.  South- 
wards from  Via  Benis,  it  opens  out  in  n  brood 
reach  ;  contracii  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrow- 
ness at  Jeddah  (correctly  Juddah),  lat.  21°  30', 
the  port  of  Uekkeh ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width 
aooth  of  the  last  named  port. 

At  Ris  Mohammad,  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the 
gnnitic  poiinsnla  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westenunost,  or  Golf  of  Sues,  is  now  about  130 
geographical  miles  in  length,  with  an  avei'age  width 
of  about  18,  thoogh  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  EI-'Akabeh,  is 
«oly  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tirin,  to  the  'Akabeh  [EiIath]^  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
difficult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs, 
locks,  and  small  islands,  which  render  the  channel 
intricate,  and  cause  strong  currents  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction ;  but  in  mid-channel, 
ezdusiTa  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef 
(Wellsted,  ii.  300).— The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ings is  in  most  pfaioes  sand  and  stones,  from  Suez  as 
far  as  Juddah ;  and  thence  to  the  straits  it  is  com- 
monly mod.  The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent 
Admiralty  chart  is  1054  Bithoms,  in  lat  22°  30'. 

Joiimeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [SiNAl] :  on  the  right,  is  the 
desert  coast  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
difis  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a 
great  rocky  plateau,  while  mote  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4' 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofly  peaks  at  in- 
tervals above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant  Of  the  most  important  is  Gebel 
Ghirib,  6000  ft.  high  j  and  as  the  Straits  of  Jubal 
are  passed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a 
height  of  about  4500  to  6900  ft.,  until  the  "  Elba" 
group  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat  22°.  Farther 
inland  is  the  Gebel-ed-Dukhkhto,  the  "porphyry 
mountain  "  of  Ptolemy  (iv;  5,  §27 ;  M.  Ckudianu;, 
■ee  Mailer,  Geogr.  Min.  Atlas  vii.),  6000  ft.  high,, 
aboat  27  miles  from  the  coast  where  the  porphyry 
qoarriea  foimeriy  sijpplied  Rome,  and  where  are 
some  temains  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wilkinson's 
Modtm  Egypt  end  TMba,  U.  383) ;  and  besides 
these,  along  thia  desert  southwards  are  "  quarries  of 
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various  granites,  serpentines,  Breoda  Verde,  slates, 
and  micaceous,  taloose,  and  other  schists  "  (id.  382). 
Gebel-ez-Zeyt,  "  the  mountain  of  oB,"  close  to  the 
sea,  abounds  in  petoleum  {id.  385).  This  coast 
is  especially  interesting  in  n  Biblical  point  of  view, 
for  here  were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of 
the  Eastern  Cburcli,  and  in  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  very  early  Christian  hermits. 
The  convent  of  St  Anthony  (of  the  Thehals), 
"  Deyr  M4r  Antconiyoos,"  and  that  of  St  Paul, 
"  Deyr  Mir  B61ns,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were 
once  impoitant  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern 
monasteries,  decayed ;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony 
gives,  fi-om  its  monks,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries {id.  381).— South  of  the  "  Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  Geed&n,  lat,  \h^,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'iiee  tribe; 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  'Abib'deh ;  and 
beyond,  the  Bish&rees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writen  Bej&,  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  careful 
investigation,  whidi  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curions  results  (see  El-Makreezee's  Kliitat,  Descr. 
of  the  Bejh,  and  Deter,  of  the  Petert  of  Eydhih ; 
QuatremSre's  Esaayt  on  these  subjects,  in  his  M(- 
moires  Hitt.  et  Qeogr.  tur  r£gypte,  ii .  pp.  1 34, 1 62 ; 
and  X%»  Oeneeie  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  2nd 
ed.  p.  109) ;  and  then,  coast-tribes  of  Abyssinia.    ' 

The  Golf  of  EI-'Akabeh  (i.e."  of  the  Honntain- 
rood  ")  is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Gh6r  or  'Arahah  that  runs  northwards  to  l^e  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley ;  the  sides  are  lofty 
and  precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  barrenness;  the 
bottom  is  a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for 
its  whole  lebgth  of  about  90  miles.  The  northerly 
winds  rush  down  this  gorge  with  uncommon  fbry, 
and  render  its  navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing 
at  the  same  time  strong  counter  currents;  while 
most  of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly 
gales.  It  "  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  the  circumjacent  hills  rise  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
shore"  (Wellsted,  ii.  108).  The  western  shore  is 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian  chain  of 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
about  3500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-'Alee  near  the 
Straits  is  6000  ft.  There  is  no  pasturage,  and  little 
fertility,  except  near  the  'Akabeh,  where  are  date- 
groves  and  other  plantations,  &c.  In  earlier  days, 
this  last-named  place  was  (it  is  said)  fiunous  for  its 
fertility.  The  Island  of  Graia,  Jezeeret  Fara'oon, 
once  fortified  and  held  by  the  Crusaders,  is  near  its 
northern  extremity,  on  the  Sinaitic  side.  The  sea, 
from  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihimeh,  or 
the  Gh6r,  like  the  Sheehih  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  genei^lly  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited ; 
these  characteristics  being  especially  strong  in  the 
north.  (Niebuhr,  Dexx.  305;  Wellsted.)  The 
mountains  of  the  Hejiz  consist  of  ridges  running  pa- 
rallel towards  the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as 
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they  i'«cede  (Wellsted,  ii.  242).  Bnrckhardt  remsrin 
that  the  descent  oo  tlw  eastern  side  of  these  moun- 
tains, like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian  range 
east  of  the  Dead  Se»,  is  mnch  leas  than  that  on  the 
western ;  and  thnt  the  pealis  seen  from  the  east,  or 
land  side,  appear  mere  hills  {Arabia,  321  aeq.).  In 
dear  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
70  miles  (Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges 
hare  a  rnjQ^ied  jminted  outline,  and  are  granitic ;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz ;  neiurer  the 
sea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferoDs  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  "  consist  of  light-coloured 
sandstone,  fVvnted  by  and  containing  lai'ge  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral*'  (Wellsted,  ii, 
243).  Coral  also  *'  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Eyn-Unni  (or 
'Eynuwunnjt,  Marasid,  j.  v.  'Eyn,  'Orw?  of  Ptol.), 
6090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits ;  a  little  further  south, 
and  close  to  Mo'cyleh,  are  mountains  rising  from 
6330  to  7700  ft.,  of  which  Wellsted  says,  "The 
coast  .  .  .  is  low,  gradually  ascending  with  a  mode- 
rate elevation  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
when  it  rises  abruptly  to  hills  of  giKit  height,  those 
near  Mowilahh  terminating  in  shai  p  and  singularly- 
shaped  peaks  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  .  .  .  has  styled 
them  Bullock's  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group 
seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  aecn  of  enormous  ioeberga"  (ii.  176; 
see  also,  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Mttller's  Oeegr, 
Mill.).  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable 
group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatbarchides ; 
and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant  rises  J.  Badwik 
Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  and  elevation,  which  it  greater  than 
any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jiddah ;  and  still 
further,  but  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
J.  Ria  el-Kur&  rises  behind  the  Holy  dty,  Mekkeh. 
It  is  of  tills  mountain  that  Burckhardt  writes  so 
enthnsiastically — how  rarely  is  he  enthusiastic — 
contrasting  its  verdure  and  cool  breezes  with  the 
sandy  waste  of  Tihilmeh  (Arcikia,  65  tegq.).  The 
chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
nating in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  dilferent 
from  the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bare 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain 
summits  of  the  Yemen,  "  Arabia  the  Happy,"  the 
Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  are  preci- 
pitous, lofty,  and  fertile  (Niebuhr,  Deter.  161); 
with  many  towns  and  villages  in  their  valleys  and 
«a  their  sides. — The  coast-line  itself,  or  Tihimeb, 
"  north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the 
southward  [to  Juddab]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated:  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  the  former 
tract  may  be  styled  coves ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii.  244).— The  coral  of  the  Bed 
Sm  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  benntifolly  co- 
loured and  vori^ted.  It  is  often  red,  but  the  more 
conunon  kind  is  white ;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this, 
many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing 
by  the  pre-historical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  "  Sescstris  (Rameses  II.)  was  the  first 
who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long 
vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  bordering  tibe  Erythraean  Sea ;  pro- 
ceeding still  further,  he  csme  to  a  sea  which, 
Horn  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not  navi- 
gable;" and  after  another  war  against  Uthiopia  he 
set  np  a  stda  on  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near 
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the  straits  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries 
later,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  "  in  Eziongebei' 
whidi  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Yam  Sfiph),  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  26). 
In  the  description  of  the  Gulf  of  EI-'Akabeh, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchoi'age,  except  at  the  island 
of  Graia  near  the  'Akabefa,  and  about  50  miles 
southward,  the  harbour  of  Kdh-Dhahab.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez, 
and  that  Etiongeber  is  now  dry  Uuid.  [See  EziON- 
OEIiKR  ;  Elatii.]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidently 
constructed  by  Phoenidan  workmen  of  Hiram,  for 
he  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  sliipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of 
Solomon."  This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  wdl  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  '.Akabeh,  which 
from  their  natural  formation  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  p«i-t  of 
the  wildemess  of  the  wandering  {  and  the  'Edomites 
were  putoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  seafSiring  Himyerites. 
Jehoshapbat  also  "  made  ships  of  Tturshish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold:  but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships 
were  broken  at  Eziongebei- "  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  The 
scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edh- 
Ohabab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  giant's 
badibone"  ( =  Kziongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii.  153),  and 
this  may  strengthen  an  identification  with  that 
l^ace.  "These  ships  of  Jehoshapbat  wei-e  manued  by 
"  hi.'!  servants,"  who  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sen 
may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pharaoh-Nedio  con- 
structed a  number  of  ships  in  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed  in  the  time  of 
Heitidotas  (ii.  159),  who  also  tells  us  that  these 
ships  were  manned  by  Phoraidan  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  andent  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  PUny  we  learn  that  the  ships  weie  of  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  correct.  But  the 
coasting  cratl  must  have  been  vei7  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  predse 
and  curious  is  El-Hakreezee's  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  Eydhib  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah:  "  Their  '  jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  cg>.  Qnatre- 
m€re,  Mimoires,  ii.  164,  calls  them  '  gelves '), 
which  carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  then  they  '  pay '  them 
with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  Christi,  or  with 
the  &t  of  the  kirsh  (squalus  carcharias ;  KorskSI, 
Descr,  Animalitan,f.  yiii..  No.  19).  , . .  The  sails 
of  these  jdebehs  are  of  mats  made  of  the  ddm- 
palm  "  (the  Khitat,  "  Desert  of  EydhAb  ").  One  of 
the  sea-going  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown  in  the 
view  of  El-Basrah,  from  a  sketch  by  Colonel  Chesney, 
(from  Lane's  '  1001  Nights').  The  crews  of  the 
latter,  when  not  exceptionally  Phoenidans,  as  were 
Solomon's  and  Pharaoh  Necho's,  were  without 
doubt  generally  Arabians,  rather  than  Egyptians 
—those  Himycrite  Arabs  whose  ships  carried  all 
the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  people  of  'Oman,  the 
south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore.* 
most  of  these  navigators  (El-Mes'oodee's  Golden 
Meaiouit,  MS.,  and  The  Accounts  of  7in>  Moham- 
mtdan  Thtvellera  cf  the  Ninth  Century).    It  was 
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coitoDiar)',  to  aroid  proUibly  the  dangera  and 
(klars  of  the  narrow  sens,  for  the  ships  enf^^d  ia 
the  Indian  trnde  to  trans-ship  their  cargoes  at  the 
ttiaitc  of  Bib  el-Mendeb  to  Egyptiaji  and  oUier 
TiEdiofthe  Red  Sea  (Agath.  §103,  p.  190;  anon. 
Peripl.  §26,  p.  277,  ed.  Miiller).  The  fleets  appeaj- 
to  Imre  Biileii  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
retoraed  in  December  or  the  middle  of  January 
(Plinjr,  N.  H.  ri.  cap.  xxiii.  §26 ;  oomp.  Peripl, 
paaim).  St.  Jerome  aajrs  that  the  navigation  wai 
extrenwljr  tedioui.  At  the  present  day,  the  voyages 
m  periodica],  and  guided  by  the  seasons;  but 
tlie  old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  departed, 
md  they  are  extremely  timid,  and  iTuely  venture 
&r  from  the  coast. 

The  Red  Sen,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries 
the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained 
ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Klath  and  Kziongeber 
lione  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Herobpollta  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest ;  it  was 
near  to  Goafaea ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Kgyp- 
tian  Sea."  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
tode  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean .  Heroopolis 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site  has  been 
probably  identified  with  the  modem  Aboo-Kesheyd, 
•t  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the  consent  of  the 
<:laaiics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
ud  was  68  miles  (according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Aoloninus)  from  Clyema,  by  the  Arabs  called  El- 
Kulzum,  nenr  the  modem  Suez,  which  is  close  to 
the  fmtnt  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  has 
only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  very  shoal  water. 
Un  the  tkon  of  the  Heroopolite  gulf  was  also 
.^ninoe,  fomided  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  its  site 
lias  not  been  settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the 
Eune,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to 
importsnoe  undar  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans ; 
it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
•Uo  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little  north 
•f  the  modern  town  EUKusetT,  which  now  foims 
the  point  of  communication  with  the  old  route  to 
Copies.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  ports 
•n  HnVleh,  Yembo'  (the  port  of  El-Medeeneh), 
Jiddah  (the  port  of  Hekkeh),  and   Mukh&,    by 


us  commonly  written  Mocha.  The  Red  Sea  in 
most  parts  afibrds  anchorage  for  country-vessels 
well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to 
cniep  along  the  coast  among  the  neb  and  isUnds 
that  girt  the  shore.  Numeroos  creeks  on  the 
Arabian  shore  (called  "  shuroom,"  sing.  "  sharm,") 
indent  the  land.  Of  these  the  anchorage  called  Esh- 
Sharm,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very 
ancient  times,  unquestionably  gnat  The  eoriiect 
records  tell  of  the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Arabs.  Although  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  gulf  received  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[Dedan],  and  the  Himycrite  maritime  oities  in  the 
south  of  Ai-abia  supplied  the  kingdom  of  SheB4, 
the  trade  with  Egypt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
roost  important  of  the  ancient  worid.  That  all 
this  tvaliic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the 
Hei-oopolite  gulf  seems  pi'oved  by  the  absence  of 
any  important  Pharaonic  remains  further  south  on 
the  Egyptian  coast.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  rendered  the  navigation,  always  dan- 
gerous, more  difficult;  it  destroyed  the  former 
anchorages,  and  made  it  necessary  to  carry  mer- 
chandise across  the  desei-t  to  the  Nile.  This  changt 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
decay  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen 
that  the  long-voyaging  ships  shifled  their  car-goes 
to  Ked  Sea  craft  at  the  straits ;  and  Ptolemy  Philiv- 
delphus,  after  founding  AisiiroS  and  endeavouring 
to  re-open  the  old  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  abandoned 
the  upper  route  and  established  the  southern  rood 
from  his  new  dty  Berenice  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  Coptcn  on  the  Nile.  Strabo  tells  ns 
that  this  was  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered 
in  navigating  the  sea  (xvii.  1,  §45).  Though  the 
stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  sufficient  seems 
to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  dis- 
appeai-ed.  Under  the  Ptolerorea  and  the  Romans 
the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  in- 
fluenced by  the  decaying  state  of  Egypt  and  the 
route  to  Palmyra  (until  the  fall  of  the  latter).  But 
even  its  best  state  at  this  time  cannot  have  been 
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they,  Zwr  Erdhmde  d.  Alt.  Aegyptem,  map  Ti.), 
and  the  chief  modem  route  from  Cairo  to  Syria 
pnsses  along  the  VV&li-t-Tumeyl&t  and   leads  to . 
Gaia  (Wilkinson,  Handbook,  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the 
caiAping-place  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ei.  xiii.  20;  Num.  ixiiii.  6).  Here 
the  Wddi-t-TumeyMt  was  probably  left,  as  it  i( 
cultiTable  and  terminates  in  the  desert.  After  leav- 
ing this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating 
a  command  given  to  Uoses :  "  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  *  return '] 
and  encamp  [or  '  that  they  encamp  aghin, 
«n»1  «B"1]  before  Pl-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon"  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  explanation  is  added  ;  "  And  Pharaoh  will  say 
of  the  children  of' Israel,  They  [are]  entangled  in 
the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in "  (3). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  that  they  turn  and 
encamp,"  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  of  those 
we  have  given :  "  return  "  is  the  closer  translation, 
but  appears  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  mora  likely  inference 
is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not  that  tlie 
people  returned :  the  third  rendering  does  not  ap- 
pear probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the-  entangle 
ment.  The  geography  of  the  country  does  not 
assist  us  In  conjecturing  the  direction  of  the  last 
part  of  the  journey.  If  we  knew  that  the  highest 
port  of  tbe  gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  extended 
to  the  west,  it  would  be  probable  that,  if  the 
Israelites  turned,  they  took  a  northerly  direction, 
as  then  the  sea  would  oppose  an  obstade  to  their 
further  progress.  If,  however,  they  left  the  W4di-t- 
TumeylAt  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness," 
they  could  not  have  tamed  fur  to  the  noi-thward, 
unless  they  had  previously  tuined  somewhat  to  the 
south.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I'haraoh's 
object  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Israelites : 
he  therefore  probably  encamped  between  them  and 
the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  eadi 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  The 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to  the 
most  piTjbable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not  very 
fiir  from  the  Persepolitan  monument.  [See  map, 
vol.  i.  p.  598.]  The  monument  is  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  northwaM  of  the  present  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  position 
where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  tlie  Israelites  passed  near  the 
present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  local 
tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very 
little  value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Memphis  to 
have  been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  resided  before  that  event  occuneil.  From 
opposite  Memphis  a  broad  volley  leads  to  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  in  part  called  the  WMi-trTeeh,  or 
"  Valley  of  the  Wandering."  From  it  the  traveller 
reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gcbel-et-T4kah,' 

•  In  order  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  took  been  changed  to  OebeKAtakah.  as  If  signifying  "  the 
the  route  by  the  WMI-t-Tech,  this  name,  Gebe1.ct-T&kata  ,  Mountain  of  Dellvenmce ;"  thougb,  to  have  this  slgni- 
(10  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  probable  meaning),  has    ficstion,  it  ihonld  rather  be  Gebelel-'Atakab,  the  other 
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such  as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  120  ships 
sailing  from  Myoe  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(ii.  T.  §12),  was  other  than  an  annual  convoy. 
The  wan  of  Heraclius  and  Kbosroes  affected  the 
trade  of  Egypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the 
Persian  gulf.  Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  occupation,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  .Alexandria  even  then  retained  the  shadow  of  its 
former  glory.  Sincethe  time  of  Mohammad  the  Red 
Sea  trade  has  been  insignificant.  [E.  S.  P.] 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passage  of 
the  Red  'Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  It  was 
the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  and 
were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  Probably  on 
this  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of  Christian 
baptism.  All  the  particulars  relating  to  this  event, 
and  especially  those  which  show  its  miraculous  cha- 
racter, require  careful  examination.  The  points  that 
arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage,  the  narrative,  and 
the  importance  of  the  event  in  Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  .Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  sup- 
position depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to 
the  northward  than  at  pi^esent.  An  examination  of 
the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  historical  period,  doubtless  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5;  comp.  Zech. 
X.  11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Bii-ket-et- 
Timsih,  or  "  I.ake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more 
aoutheni  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  tlie  gulf 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodns.  In  previous  centuries  it 
is  probable,  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  north, 
but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northernmost  part. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
ronfe  of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to 
discover  whei^  they  croasici  the  sea.  The  point 
from  which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  which  we  identifr 
with  the  Widi-t-Tumcylit.  [Rameses  ;  Goshen.]) 
After  the  mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from 
Itameses  to  Succoth,  and  before  that  of  their  de- 
parture {it)m  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which 
nppeara  to  show  the  first  dii-ection  of  the  journey, 
and  not  a  change  in  the  route.  This  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  from  its  tenour,  and  from  its  being 
followed  by  the  statement  that  Joseph's  bones  were 
taken  by  Moses  with  him,  which  must  refer  to  the 
commencement  of  the  journey.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God 
led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, altkough  that  [was]  near;  for  God  said. 
Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  caused 
the  people  to  turn  [by]  the  wav  of  the  wilderness 
of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  map  already  given  [vol.  i.  p. 
598]  that,  from  the  Wadi-t-Tumeylat,  whether 
from  its  eastern  end  or  from  any  other  part,  the 
route  to  Palestine  by  way  of  Gaza  through  the 
Philistine  territory  is  near  at  hand.  In  the  Roman 
time  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
passed  the  western  end  of  the  Widi-t-TumeylAt,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoniuus  (Par- 
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which  Tins  oa  the  north  und  shuts  off  all  escape  ia 
that  direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along 
tlw  aea-ehore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have  occupied. 
The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narrative 
is  generallT  held  to  impiy.  All  the  local  features 
•eem  suited  for  a  great  event ;  but  it  may  well 
be  aslced  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect 
that  suitableness  that  human  nature  seeks  fur  and 
modem  imvpnation  takes  for  granted,  since  it 
would  hare  been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which 
the  miracle  appears  to  have  been  intended.  The 
desert-way  from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but 
bow  is  it  possible  to  recognise  in  it  a  route  which 
seems  to  have  had  two  days'  journey  of  cultivation, 
tba  wilderness  being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the 
seomd  day's  march?  The  supposition  that  the  Israel- 
ites took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 
caravan,  along  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  de- 
rated tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  most  be  men- 
tioDed,  although  it  ia  leas  probable  than  that  just 
noticed,  and  ofiers  the  same  difficulties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  sea  near  Suez  without  holding  to  the  traditional 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  W&li-t-Teeh.  If 
they  went  through  the  W^i-t-TumeyUt  they  might 
bare  turned  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and  so 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez ;  but  this  would 
make  the  thiid  day's  journey  more  than  thirty  miles 
at  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
position of  the  Israelite  caravan,  seems  qnite  in- 
credible. We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion 
-warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated, 
which  snpposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
]dace  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient  ex- 
tension. The  conjecture  that  the  Israelites  advanced 
to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  Me- 
dherninean,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were  lost 
in  the  quicksands,  and  afterwards  turned  south- 
wards towards  binai,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  Scriptui'e 
narrative  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
It  appears  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighbouring  places  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
supposed  to  designa,«  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghuweybet  el-boos, 
•'  the  bed  of  reeds  "),  ia  now  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  identilied,  besides 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  natural  locality  still  to 
retain  its  name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
name  Pi-hahiroth,  since  it  describes  a  natural 
locality,  probably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  locality,  and 
this  seems  almost  certain  firom  the  circumstance 
that  it  ia  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
forts,  in  this  region.  The  other  names  do  not  de- 
scribe natural  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth to  the  sea  is  therefore  the  only  sure  indica- 
tioo  of  its  position,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
suppocition  as  to  the  place  of  the  passage,  our 
uncertainty  as   to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at 


fcnadevlatingftom  general  ossfK.  Kt-Tikah  and 'AtiEkib 
tn  tfae  DMotb  of  ui  Arab  are  widely  diSiarent. 

k  Tbe  LXX.  has  "  sontli,"  Instead  of  "  east"  Tbe 
Heb.  On^,  lit.  "In  front,"  may,  bovever.  Indicate  the 
wbole  dManoe  between  tbe  two  extreme  points  of  sunrise. 
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the  time  is  on  additional  difficulty.  [Kxodos,  the  ; 

Pl-HAHHiOTH.] 

From  Pi-hahirath  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  giography  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  east**  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  inter  that 
it  was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took  at  least 
six  hundred  chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would 
have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than 
several  times  that  space.  Even  ifin  a  bixiad  forma- 
tion some  miles  would  have  been  required.'  It  is 
more  difficult  to  calcuUte  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  Israelite  multitude,  but  pi-obably  it  was  even 
greater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea. 
2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had 
departed,  Pharaoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them 
go.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the 
narrative  (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  determined  to  pur- 
sue them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped 
before  Pi-hnhiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply 
that  he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone,  and  also 
indicate  that  the  pUce  in  question  refers  to  the 
pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  dty 
whence  he  started  (5-10).  This  dty  was  most, 
probably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
nearer  to  ll-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  thei'efore 
too  great  to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by 
those  who  told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army, 
within  a  few  hours,  "rhe  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
aimy  is  not  further  specified  than  by  the  statement 
that  "  he  took  six  hundred  diosen  diariots,  and  [or 
'  even ']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains 
over  evarj  me  of  them"  (7).  The  war-chariota 
of  1^  Egyptians  bdd  each  but  two  men,  an  archer 
and  a  cturioteer.  The  former  must  be  intended  by 
the  word  DKvS',  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  cap- 
tains.'* Throughout  the  narrative  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  horse 
and  his  rider,"  xr.  21,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  andeut  Egyptian  the  chariot. 
foree  U  always  called  HTAB  or  HETRA,  "the 
horse,"  and  these  expressions  may  therefore  be 
respectively  pleonastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  ike  reoorda  of  the  andent  Egyptians 
that  they  used  cavalry,  and,  therefore,  hud  the 
Biblical  narrative  expressly  mentioned  a  force  of 
this  kind,  it  might  hove  been  thought  to  support 
the  theory  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
Shepherd-king.  With  this  army,  which,  even  if « 
small  one,  was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumbered  with  iromen,  children,  and 
cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "encamping  by 
the  sea"  (9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's 
anny  they  were  terrified  and  murmured  against 
Moses.  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  " 
(11).     Along  the  bore  mountains  that  skirt  the 

these  of  tlie  two  solstices,  and  hence  it  is  not  limited  to 
atKolnte  esst,  agmsbly  with  the  nae  of  the  Arabs  In  every 
esse  Ifte  the  narrmtlve  rnider  consideration. 

°  It  has  been  calculated,  that  If  Napoleon  L  had  ad- 
vanoed  by  one  rood  into  Belgium,  In  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, bis  column  would  have  been  sixty  miles  In  lengu. 
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ralley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  abaodant  aepulehral 
grottoes,  of  which  the  eotmnces  are  conspicuously 
seen  from  the  river  and  the  fields  it  watera :  in  the 
sandy  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits 
without  number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of 
ancient  times.  No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt, 
to  which  Memphis,  with  part  of  its  fik>eiteiiding 
necropolis,  belonged  politioUly  though  not  geogra- 
phically, was  thronghont  as  well  provided  with 
places  of  sepulture.  The  Israelites  recalled  these 
cities  of  the  dead,  and  loolied  with  Egyptian  horror 
at  the  prospect  that  their  carcases  should  be  left  on 
the  face  of  the  wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to 
bave  continued 'to  serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to 
perish  (12).  Then  Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding 
them  see  how  God  would  save  them,  and  telling 
them  that  they  should  behold  their  enemies  no 
more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in  which 
those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it  Generally 
the  Dirine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use 
their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems  from  the  nana- 
tire  that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a  heart 
full  of  &ith,  for  we  i-ead,  '*  And  the  Ix)RD  said 
unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thon  unto  me?  speak 
unto  the  chiMren  of  Isiael,  that  they  go  tbnrard : 
but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it :  and  the  children 
of  Isi'ael  shall  go  on  dry  [grnundj  through  the 
midst  of  the  s«"  (15, 16).  That  night  the  two 
armies,  the  fiigitiTas  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Kgj-ptians  and  a 
light  to  the  braelites.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
poi-tray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Rameses  D., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria ;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded :  the  rude  modern  Arab  cncamp- 
meots  bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  me- 
morable night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  samp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miiade  of  the  Eiodus.  "  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea :  and  the  Ix>RD  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters 
were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left"  (21,  22,  comp.  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  was  made 
through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a  wall 
on  either  hand.  The  term  "  wall "  does  not  appear 
to  oblige  ns  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  sea  stood  up  like  a  dilT  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly-needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  Intter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  langiiage  of  the  narrative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  ti\M  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  peiiod 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miraculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  Egyptians  sought  to  fiee 
(23-25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to 
stretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
8tit>ngth,and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom 
not  one  remained  alive  (26-28).  The  statement 
is  90  explicit  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
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doubt  that  Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  oflTondcr, 
was  at  last  made  an  example,  and  ])erished  with 
his  army,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated 
in  Psalm  cxxxvi.  that  be  was  included  in  the  same 
destruction  (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Isradites  saw  upon  the 
shore. 

In  a  later  pass)^  some  particulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  In  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  jioetical  one,  but 
its  meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm 
of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake  (P».  Ixirii.  l5-'20).  To 
this  St.  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathere  "  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  Mea  of 
bftptimn  seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  sprink- 
ling, and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred :  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cloud : 
it  would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous.  These 
additional  particulars  may  illustrate  the  troubling 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  oveithrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deli- 
vered filially  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites 
glorified  God.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise 
we  know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its 
vigorous  brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the 
night  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is 
probably  a  kind  of  comment,  not  part  of  the  song), 
Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this  song  with  the  men, 
Miriam  with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing, 
or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such 
a  picture  does  not  recur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  reoovei'ed  from  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  miracle 
as  a  type  ofbaptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy  com- 
plete, it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  his- 
tory is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fiict  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
first  passover,  not  the  conquest  nf  Canaan,  are  re- 
fened  to  in  such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliveiance. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acts  of 
creation  (xxvi.  10-13).  In  the  Psahns  it  is  related 
ns  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had  wrought 
for  his  people.  "Hie  prophet  Isaiah  recalls  it  as  the 
great  manifestation  of  God's  interference  for  Israel, 
and  an  encouragement  for  the  descendants  of  those 
who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There  are  e\-ents 
so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  that  like  great  heights  increasing  dist- 
ance only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead 
who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the 
warriors  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  tliere  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  ti'adition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egyptiahs.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  Egyptian  histoiy  to  which  this  event 
should  be  assigned.    The  date  of  the  Exodus  ac- 
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egnling  to  OBmat  ohronologere  Turin  more  than 
tint  hundred  years;  the  ((atea  of  the  Kgyptian 
djnastin  mlii^  duriog  this  period  of  three  hundred 
TCHs  rary  fall  ooe  huDdred.  The  period  to  whidi 
Ike  Emdus  may  be  assigned  therefore  virtually  cor- 
raspoada  to  four  hnndred  years  of  Egyptian  history. 
If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  xriiith 
dyoaaty  be  taken  and  the  higb^t  date  of  the  Exodus, 
botii  which  we  connder  the  most  pi-obakle  of  those 
wUdi  have  been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the 
Isradites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 
iiMODiiMotB  or  other  records  aie  almost  wanting. 
Of  the  xriiith  and  subsequent  dynasties  we  hare  as 
yet  'tao  continnoQS  history,  and  rarely  records  of 
erents  which  occurred  in  a  successioa  of  years. 
We  know  much  of  many  reigns,  and  of  some  we 
can  be  almost  sure  that  they  conld  not  correspond 
to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  We  can 
in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyptian  monumental 
lecord  of  so  great  a  calamity,  tor  the  monuments 
only  record  success ;  but  it  miglit  be  rdated  in  a 
pai^^ru*.  There  would  doubtless  have  long  re- 
mamed  a  popular  tradition  of  the  Exodus,  bnt  if 
tbe  king  who  perished  was  one  of  the  Shepherd 
stnngen,  this  tradition  would  probably  hare  been 
local,  and  perhaps  indistinct.' 

Kadeavours  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
ninculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  haa  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried 
the  Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual 
tide  night  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  Bat 
110  real  dimiontion  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected. 
How  was  it  that  the  sen  admitted  the  passing  of  the 
Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  army? 
How  was  it  that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time, 
and  deq>  at  the  right  time?  This  attempted  ex- 
phmatiOQ  would  never  have  been  put  forward  were 
it  not  that  the  &ct  of  the  passage  is  so  well  attested 
Uwt  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt  it  were  it 
recorded  on  mere  human  authority.  Since  the  &ct 
is  andeniableaa  attempt  is  made  to  evplain  it  away. 
Thos  ttie  iichool  tkit  pi-etends  to  the  severest  criticism 
is  compelled  to  deviate  fi-om  its  asual  course  ;  and 
when  we  see  that  in  this  case  it  must  do  so,  we  may 
well  doubt  its  soundness  in  other  cases,  which,  being 
ditrerentlystated,aremoreeasilyattacked.  [K.S.P.3 

REED.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
the  following  Hebrew  words :  aytnon,  gdme,  'arSth, 
Ukl  /idneh. 

1 .  Agmon  (JIDM :    Kp(Ko;,    irtfoi,   fiucpis, 

r4\at :  cireiUm,  fenetu,  refrenatu)  occurs  Job 
il.  26  (A.  V.  ili.  2),  "Canst  thou  put  agmdn" 
(A.  V.  "hook")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile? 
Again,  in  il.  12  (A-  V.  xli.  20),  "out  of  his 
nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  aeething-pot  or 
agmon"  (A.  V.  "caldron").  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is 
said  Jehovah  "  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  o^m^"  (A.  V.  "rush").  Tbsagmin 
k  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  phint,  in  a  sentence 
minilar  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  1 5 ;  while  from  Iviii.  5 
w«  learn  that  the  agmdn  had  a  pendulous  panicle. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agmon  denotes  some 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether  of  the  Nat.  oixier 

'  WUIe  thb  srUcte  is  Koing  through  the  press,  M. 
Cbabas  baa  published  a  carious  paper,  in  which  he  con- 
jectures that  certain  laboareni  eniplojed  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  tbe  xlxth  and  xxth  dynasties  In  tbe  quarries  and 
Hsealieie  are  the  Hebrews.  Their  name  reads  apebtc 
or  AX-aa7i,  which  might  correqx>nd  to  "Hebrews" 
D**a9;  bat  bis  finding  them  sUlI   In  Egyjil  onder 
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Cyperaceae  or  that  of  QranUiuat.  The  term  is 
allied  closely  to  the  Hebrew  Agim  (DIK).  which, 

like  the  convsponding  Arabic  ajam  (»sa'\),  denotes 

a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.«  (See  Jer.  li.  .'52,  for 
this  latter  signification.)  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  the  o^m^n,  some  believing 
that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush "  as  well  ns  a 
"  reed."  See  Roscnrnttller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  184)  and 
Winer  {SealtcSrterb.  ii.  484).  Celsius  has  argued 
in  favour  of  the  Arundo  phragmitis  {ffiervO.  i. 
465) ;  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  That  the 
agmSn  denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  both 
from  the  passages  whei«  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from 
the  feet  that  kaneh  (HJp)  is  the  generic  feim  for 
reeds  in  general.  The  Arundo  phragmitis  (now 
the  Phragmitis  ammvnis),  if  it  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented  by  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  viz.  the  A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The 
di-ooping  panicle  of  this  phmt  will  answer  well  to 
the  "  bowing  down  the  head  "  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks;  but,  as  there  are  other  kinds  of  reed-like 
plants  to  which  this  character  also  belongs,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  probable  conjec- 
ture. The  expression  "  Canst  thou  put  an  agmon  " 
into  the  crocodile's  nose?  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained. The  most  probable  interpretation  is  that 
which  supposes  allnsion  is  made  to  the  mode  of 
passing  a  i^eed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills  of  tish  in 
order  f»  carry  them  home ;  but  see  the  Cotmncn- 
taries  and  Notes  of  FCosenmiiller,  Schultens,  Lee, 
Gary,  Maion  Good,  &c.  The  agmdn  of  Job  xli.,20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  itx>t  signifying  to 
"  be  burning : "  henoe  ihefervem  of  the  Vulg. — ^The 
Phragmitis  belongs  to  the  Nat.  onler  Grammaestte. 
2.  Qime,  (MOi :  mfareipot,  0fiKwos,  iXoti 
seirptm,  scirpus,  papyrus,  juncut),  translated 
"  rush  "  and  "  bulni^  "  by  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  poper-reed  of  the 
ancients  (^Papyrus  antiquorum),  a  plant  of  the 
Sedge  family,  Cyperaceae,  which  formerly  *as 
common  in  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  found  four  times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  was 
hid  in  a  vessel  made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  3). 
Transit  bants  were  made  out  of  the  same  material 
by  the  Ethiopians  (Is.  xviii.  2) ;  the  paper-reed  is 
mentioned  together  with  Kdne/i,  the  usual  generic 
tei-m  for  a  "  reed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  Job  viii. 
1 1 ,  where  it  is  asked, "  Can  the  papynis  plant  grow 
without  mire  ?"    The  modem  Arabic  name  of  this 

plant    is    Berdi   (($^>j).     According  to  Brace 

the  modem  Abyssinians  use  boats  made  of  the 
papyrus  reed ;  Ludolf  {ffist.  Aethicp.  i.  8)  speaks 
of  the  Tzamic  lake  being  navigated  "  monoxylis 
llntribus  ex  typha  praecrassa  contertis,"  a  kind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  navigators.  Wilkinson 
[Anc.  Aegypt.  ii.  96,  ed.  1854)  says  that  the  right 
of  growing  and  selling  the  papyrus  planfai  belonged 
to  the  government,  who  made  a  profit  by  its  niono- 


Ramescs  IV.,  al)out  b.  c.  1200,  certainly  after  the  latest 
date  of  the  Kxodns,  Is  a  fatal  ot^Jectlon  to  on  identUlcatlun 
with  tbe  Israelites. 

*  ^■~~\'     "Vensi   fratlccs,    omndlnetum,    pahu." 
(Freytog.) 
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poly,  and  thinks  other  species  of  the  Cyperaceae 
must  be  understood  as  allbrding  nil  the  various 
articles,  such  as  ixwkets,  canoes,  sails,  sanikls,  &c., 
which  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the 
real  papyrus.  Considering  that  Kpypt  abounds  in 
Cj/peraceae,  many  kinds  of  which  might  have 
served  for  forming  canoes,  &c.,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  papyrus  alone  should  have  lioen  used  for 
such  a  puriKtse ;  but  that  the  true  ptipi/rus  was  useii 
for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  testimonv  of 
Theophrastus  (flist.  I'l.  iv.  8,  §4),  Pliny  (//.' A^. 
xiii.  11),  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  writei-s,  is  to 
be  believed. 


I'apyrut  anti-iuorum. 


From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  tlie 
ancient  material  allied  papyrus  was  inadi 
"  Papyri,"  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "  are  of  the 
most  remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of 
making  them  was  as  follows:  the  interior  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  at^er  the  rind  had  been  i-emovetl, 
was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  and  these  being  laid  on  a  Hat  board  in 
6ucce.ssion,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles,  and  their  surfaces  lieing  cemented 
togetlier  by  a  sort  of  glue,  and  subjectai  to  a 
proper  dogi-ee  of  pressure  and  well  dried,  tlie 
papyrus  was  completed  ;  the  length  of  the  slices 
de])ended  of  coui*se  ou  the  breadth  of  the  intended 
sheet,  ns  that  of  the  sheet  on  the  numlwr  of 
slices  placed  in  succession  Iteside  each  other,  so 
that  though  the  bi-eadth  was  limited  the  papyrus 
might  be  extended  to  an  indeiinite  length.*' 
[Whiting.]  The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found 
in  Eeypt ;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker 
saw  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles 
uortli   of  the  town :    it  .ippcars  to    have   existed 
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there  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
who  give  a  very  accurate  description  of  this  in- 
teresting plant.  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv. 
8,  §4)  says,  "The  papyrus  grows  also  in  Syria 
around  the  bike  in  whidi  the  sweet-scented  reed  is 
found,  from  which  Antignnus  used  to  make  cordage 
for  hu  shipa."  (See  also  Pliny,  N.  If.  liii.  11.) 
Thi*  plant  ha>  been  found  also  in  a  small  stream 
two  miles  N.  of  Jaffa.  Dr.  Hooker  believes  it  is 
oommon  in  some  parts  of  Sjria :  it  does  not  occur 
anywhere  else  in  Asia  ;  it  was  seen  by  Lady  Csllcott 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syncnse,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  aade  of  papyrus  fi-om 
the  Tjike  of  Thrasymene  {Script.  Herb.  p.  .379). 
The  Hebrew  name  of  this  plant  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  means  "to  absorb,"  oompoie  Lucon 
{Pkars.  iv.  136).*  The  lower  part  of  the  papyrus 
reed  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
"  those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus  dressed  in  the 
most  delicate  way,  stew  it  in  a  hot  pan  and  then  ent 
it "  (Herod,  ii.  92 ;  see  also  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant. 
iv.  9).  The  statement  of  Theophrastus  with  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  flavour  of  the  sap  has  been 
confirmed  by  some  writers;  the  Chevalier  Land- 
olina  made  papyrus  from  the  pith  of  the  plant, 
which,  says  Heeren  {Histor.  Pes.  Afric.  Nat.  ii. 
350,  note),  "  is  rather  clearer  than  the  Egyptian ;" 
but  other  writers  say  the  stem  is  neither  juicy  nor 
agreeable.  The  papyrus  plant  {Papyrus  anti- 
quorum)  has  an  angular  stem  fram  3  to  6  feet 
high,  though  occasionally  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
14  ieet ;  it  has  no  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  very 
small  spikelets,  which  grow  on  the  thread-like 
flowering  brandilets  which  form  a  bushy  crown  to 
each  stem ;  .it  is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as 
in  running  streams,  in  which  latter  case,  according 
to  Bruce,  one  of  its  angles  is  always  opposed  to  the 
current  of  the  sti-eam. 

3.  'Arilh  (n\"W:  rh  Sx*  ''^  x^^P"'  »'5»'°)  « 
translated  **  paper-reed "  in  Is.  lix.  7,  the  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs ;  theie  is  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  as  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  230) 
has  remarked,  that  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-reed  und^r  the  name  gdme  in  the  pi'eceding 
chapter  (xviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
same  plant  under  a  totally  different  name.  "Aroth," 
says  Kimchi,  "  is  the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs 
and  green  pkmts."  The  LXX.  translate  it  by 
"  all  the  green  herbage  "  (camp.  IPIK,  Gen.  ili.  2, 
and  see  Flao).  The  word  is  derived  from  'Arih, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "  destitute  of  trees ;"  it  probably 
denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabic  'ara 
s ,,  • 

(«|«s),  locus apertus,  qxttimu.   Michaelis  {Siq>pl, 

No.  1973),  RosanmiUler  {Schol.  in  Jes.  lit  7), 
Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  t.),  Maorer  {Commtnt.  s.  v.), 
and  Simonis  {Lex.  Hsb.  s.  v.),  are  all  in  iavour  of 
this  or  a  similar  explanation.  Vitringa  {Comment. 
in  Isaiam)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denoted  the  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
J.  G.  Unger,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  o^  this 
subject  {Ds  TVnO,  hoc  est  de  I'apyro  frvtice,  von 
der  Papier-Staude  ad  Is.  xix.  7 ;  Lips.  1731, 4t(>.). 

4.  Kineh  (illp :  Ki{\tv<as,  KoXoftdrKot,  koAcC- 

furos,  irflx<"»  iTf^".  i'>y6s,  TvB/fliv :    culmus, 

<>  *■  Conseritur  bibula  Memphltis  cymba  papyro." 
■:  It  Is  difflcult  to  see  bow  the  Vnlg.  understood  the 
term. 
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ealaiKa,  anmdo,  fsMa,  Hattra),  the  generic  name 
•fi  ned  of  any  kind  ;  it  ocean  in  numerous  pas- 
ngx  of  the  0.  T.,  and  sometimes  denot«  the 
-jtalk'  of  wheat  (Gen.  ili.  5,  22),  or  the 
"bnucho"  of  the  candlestick  (Ex.  xxr.  and 
mTii.);  in  Job  zed.  22,  kitneh  denotes  the  bone 


of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder 
(oi  kmeri) :  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure  of 
length  equal  to  six  cubits  (Ez.  ili.  8,  xl.  5).  The 
ironi  is  Tariously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  stalk," 
**  bnnch,"  "  bone,"  "  calamus,"  "  reed."  In  the 
N.  T.  nUa/iSi  may  signify  the  "  stalk  "  of  plants 
(Hark  it.  36 ;  llatt.  ixrii.  46,  that  of  the  hyssop, 
tat  this  is  doubtful),  or  "  a  i-eed  "  (Matt.  xi.  7, 
ni.  20;  Luke  Tii.  24;  Mark  xv.  19);  or  a 
"measuring  rod"  (Rer.  xi.  1,  xxi.  15,  16);  or  a 
"pen  "(3  John  13).  Strand  (/Tor.  Pa/a<»i.  28-30) 
jcifes  the  following  names  of  the  reed  plants  of 
Pilestine : — Saccluirum  officinale,  Cyperua  papyrus 
{Papynu  ontijuorum),  C.  ntimdus,  and  C.  eacu- 
lent^a,  and  Anaido  tcriptoria ;  but  no  doubt  the 
species  are  numerous.  See  Sor£  {Voyage  en 
Palat.,  Anaal.  da  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  p.  166) 
"  Dsns  les  deserts  qui  enrironnent  ces  montjignes  j'ai 
tnuT^  plusieurs  Saccharum,  Milium  arundinaceum 
et  plusieurs  Cyperat^."  The  Arundo  donax,  the 
A.  Acgyptiaca  (f)  of  BoTrf  {Ibid.  p.  72)  is  com- 
mon on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be 
"  Uic  staff  of  the  bruised  reed "  to  which  Senna- 
Aerib  compared  the  power  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xviii. 
21;Ez.  xxix.  6,  7).  See  also  Is.  ilii.  3.  The  thick 
stem  of  this  reed  may  hare  been  used  as  walking- 
stares  by  the  ancient  orientals ;  perhaps  the  mea- 
nriag-reed  was  this  plant;  at  present  the  diy 
culms  of  this  huge  gnus  are  in  much  demand  for 
&hing-rads,  jic. 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted   by  the 
vaiikiu&  (Is.  xliii.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  19;  Cant,  iv. 

14),  or  more  fully  by  kineh  iosem  (DtS'n  Hip), 
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sec  Ex.  xxjc.  23,  or  by  kdneh  hatlSb  (aitSil  HJiJ), 
Jei-.  vi.  20  ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "swi'et  cane," 
and  "calamus."'  Whatever  maybe  the  substance 
denoted,  it  is  certain  tliat  it  wjis  one  oC  foreign 
importation,  "from  a  far  countiy  "  (Jer.  vi.  20). 
Some  writers  (see  Sprengel,  Com,  in  Dioscor.  i, 
iTii.)  have  sought  to  identify  the  idneh  hisem  with 
the  Acorus  cal'imus,  the  **  sweet  sedge,"  to  which 
they  refer  the  Kci\afio$  SipufiaTiKSs  of  Dioscorides 
(i.  I7j,  the  KoKafLos  ticiSjjs  of  Theophrastus 
(f/ist.  Pi.mt.  iv.  8  §4),  which,  according  to  this 
last  named  writer  and  I'liny  (iV.  H.  xii.  22), 
formerly  grew  about  a  lake  "  iietween  i.iltanus  and 
another  mountain  of  no  note ;"  Strabo  identifies  this 
with  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  [Qcoij.  xvi.  c.  755, 
ed.  Kramer).  Bnrckhardt  was  unable  to  discover 
any  sweet-scented  reed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  though 
he  saw  many  tall  reeds  there.  "  High  reeds  grow 
along  the  shore,  but  1  found  none  of  the  aiomatic 
reeils  and  rushes  mentioned  by  Strabo"  (Syria,  p. 
319)  ;  but  whatever  may  be  tiie  "  fragrant  reed" 
intended,  it  is  cei-tain  that  it  did  not  gi-ow  in  Syria, 
otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  valuable  product  from  a  far  countij.  Dr.  Koyle 
refei's  the  Kd\a^tos  apatiiaTtxis  of  Dioscorides  to  a 
species  of  Andropmjon,  which  he  calls  -4.  caUimiis 
aromaticm,  a  plant  of  i-emarkable  i'l-agrance,  and  a 
native  of  Centi^al  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix  with 
ointments  on  accoimt  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odour 
(see  Kitto's  Cycl.  .Art.  "  Kaneh  hosem  ; "  and  a  fig. 
of  this  plant  in  Royle's  Illtistratlons  o)  Himolayan 
Botany,  p.  425,  t.  97).  It  is  possible  this  may  be 
the  •'  reed  of  fragrance  ;"  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
thai  Dioscorides,  who,  under  the  tenn  (rxpivoi 
gives  a  description  of  the  Aiulropoqon  Schociutnthus, 
should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species  under  a 
totally  different  name.  Still  there  is  no  necessity 
to  refi_'r  the  Keneh  hosem  or  hattob  to  the  Kd\aiios 
iipti>fxariK6s  of  Dioscorides  ;  it  may  be  represented  by 
Dr.  Hoyie'splantorbythe^4n<fropo*7<?ft5cAoem"inMjw, 
file  lemon  grass  of  India  and  Arabia.        [W.  H.] 
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BBELAI'AH  (H^^jn:  ■p«€At«:  SaMOa). 
One  of  the  chiltlren  ut'  the  province  who  went  up 
with  Zerubbabel  (Eir.  ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  i» 
called  K^AMIAJI,  and  in  1  Ed.  t.  8  Kkksaias. 

BBE'LIUS  QVttXias).  This  name  occupies  the 
place  of  BIOVAJ  in  Eir.  ii.  2  (1  EsJ.  t.  8).  The 
list  in  the  Vulgate  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  dilticult 
to  trace  either, 

REESAI'AS  ('PiKro/oi:  £?Bii«a»).  The  same 
as  Keklaiaii  or  Kaamuh  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

BEPINER(Pinif;  HIVO).  The  refiner's  art 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals, 
tt  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  metal 
to  n  fluid  slate  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali '  (Is,  i.  25)  or 
lead  (Jer,  vi,  29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the 
dross,  permitted  the  eitraction  of  the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  term**  usually  applied  to  refining  had 
reference  to  the  proces  of  melting:  occasionally, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  process  is  described  by  a 
term  •  borrowed  from  the  filtering  of  wine.  The 
instrumeuts  required  by  the  refiner  were  «  crucible 
or  furnace,'  and  a  bellows  or  blow-pipe.*  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3,  "He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  "),  as  repit'sentcd  in  the  cut  of  an 
Egyptian  refiuer  already  given  (see  vol.  i.  750) : 
be  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  process, 
and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment, 
[Mikes;  ii.  368  6.]  The  notices  of  refining  are 
chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and  describe  moral 
purification  as  tlie  result  of  chastisement  (Is.  i*25  ; 
Zech,  liii.  9 ;  Mal.  iii.  2,  3).  The  failure  of  the  means 
to  effect  the  result  is  graphically  depicted  in  Jer. 
vi.  29 :  "  The  bellows  glow  with  the  fire  (become 
quite  hot  Irom  exposure  to  the  heat) :  the  lead 
(used  OS  a  solvent)  is  expended : '  the  refiner  melts 
in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will  not  be  separated."  The 
refiner  appears,  fi-oih  the  p<issage  whence  this  is 
quoted,  to  have  combined  with  hiii  proper  business 
that  of  as-saying  metals :  "  I  have  set  thee  for  an 
asaayer  "  f  (lb,  ver.  27),  [W,  L.  B,] 

BEFUOE,  CITIES  OF.     [Cities  of  Ke- 

FUQE,] 

BE'GEM  (On:  'Pay^M;  Alex.  Try/;.:  Se- 
gom).  A  son  of  Jabdai,  whose  name  onaooountably 
appears  in  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Epbah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Bashi  considers 
Jahdai  as  the  son  of  Epbah,  but  there  appear  no 
grounds  for  this  assumption. 

BE'GEM-MEL'ECH  (T]^  Dn:  'A(>0*<rtip 

6P<urt\tis;  Ahx.'ApfifirtalpSp.:  Rogommeltck). 
The  names  of  Sherezer  and  R^m-melech  occur  in 
an  obscure  passage  ot  Zechariah  (vii.  2).  They 
were  sent  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  captivity  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting. 
In  the  A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be 
the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  "  the 
house  of  God,"  is  r^ard'ed  as  the  accusative  after 


*  123 ;  A,  V,  -  purely ,"  but  more  properly  '•  as  with 
alkali." 

"  ^H-  '  P?T. 

*  T13.  The  term  11XD  ocean  twice  only  (Pror. 
xvB.  3,  xivll.  21 ;  A.  V.  "  fining-pot ").  The  expnsion 
in  Ps.  xU.  6,  rcndcrrd  In  the  A.  V. "  fnmaco  of  earth,"  la 
ofdonbtftil  signification,  but  certainly  cannot  signify  that 
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th«  verb  of  inotioo.  The  LXX.  tike  "  the  king  " 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  "  sent,"  oonsidermg 
the  last  part  of  the  name  Regem-melech  as  an  ap- 
pellative and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Again,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regem-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  (iod.  The 
Peshito4$yriac  has  a  curious  version  of  the  passage : 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Kabmag ; 
and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  piay  for  him 
before  the  Lord :"  Sharezer  and  Kabmag  being  asso- 
ciated in  Jer.  xzxix.  3,  13.  On  referring  to  Zech. 
vii.  5,  the  expression  "  the  people  of  tlie  land  " 
seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple 
were  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those 
who  had  retuni«l  to  their  own  countiy ;  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  probable  that  in  ver.  2  "  Betliel " 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject,  *'  and  Bethel,  i.  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethel,  sent," 

The  Uexaplar-Syiiac,  following  the  Peshito,  has 
"Rabmag."  What  reading  the  LXX,  had  before 
them  it  is  diflicult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
nexion with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (lit. 
"  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr,  xxvii,  33),  was  pro- 
bably an  Assyrian  title  of  office,  [W,  A,  W,] 

REGION-ROUND-ABOUT,  THE  («  we- 

pixvfioi).  This  tci'm  had  perhaps  originally  a  more 
precise  and  independent  meaning  tjian  it  appears  to 
a  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  to  pctsess. 

In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  dngidar  Hebrew  word  hac-Cicceur 
(133n,  literally  "  the  round  "),  a  word  the  topo- 
graphical application  of  which  is  not  clear,  but 
which  seems  in  its  earliest  occurrences  to  denote 
the  circlt  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in  which  stood 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the  five  "  cities 
of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  lix.  17,  25, 
28, 29 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  23 ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17 ;  Neh,  ui.  22, 
xii.  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that 
wf plxttpot  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt,  iii.  5 
and  Luke  iii.  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourish- 
ing  region  which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and 
its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  enclosed  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  hills  of  Quarantana  (see  Map, 
vol.  ii.  p.  664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  im- 
portant enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section 
of  Palestine — "  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all  the  ar- 
nndisiement^  of  Jordan"  (Matt,  iii,  5,  also  Luke 
vii,  17),  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  rq;ion  which  present*  certain  similai-itie* 
to  that  of  Jericho,  being  encloeed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front 
bjr  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the 
Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly 
populated  (Matt,  xiv,  33  ;  Mark  vi.  55 ;  Luke  vi. 
37,  vii.  17).  [G.] 

BEHABI'AH  (Hjam  in  1  Chr.  ixiii. ;  else- 
where -in^nnT :  "Pa/sli ;  AIcx.  Too/BkI  in  1  Chr. 
xxiii. ;  'Paafilat  1  Chr.  xxiv.,  "Vafilas;  Alex.  "Pao- 
$ias  1  Chr.  xxvi. :    So/iobia,  Jlahabia  in  1  Chr. 


The  passage  may  be  rendeied,  "as  silver,  melted  In  a  work- 
shop, flowing  down  to  the  earth." 

•  PiBo.  f  Keri.  on  mrs. 

t  )in3.  The  A.  V.  adopts  an  Incorrect  paoctuatlon, 
}4n3,  and  renders  it "  a  tower." 

*  Thus  Jerome—"  regioncs  In  eimtilu  per  qnas  mcdius 
Jordanes  flolL" 
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xxTi.)>  The  only  son  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Hows, 
and  llie  Either  of  Isbbinh,  or  Jestuiinh  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17,  judr.  'il,  xzri.  25).  His  descendant*  were 
numerous. 

BEBOB  (3^m:  *Po*8:  Sohob).  1.  The, 
&tker  of  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David 
smote  at  the  Euphratei  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12^. 
J«ephi»  {Ant.  rii.  5,  §1)  calls  him  'Apiot,  and 
the  Old  Latin  Version  Arac/uu,  and  Bhjaej  (on 
Zech.  ii.  1 )  thinks  this  was  his  real  name,  and  that 
he  was  called  Bebob,  or  "  chnriotMr,"  from  the  num- 
hnrof  chariots  in  his  possession,  llie  name  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  Syiian,  for  we  And  a  district  of 
Sfiii  called  Kehob,  or  Betb-Rehob  (2  iiem.  i.  6, 8). 

2.  CPo^/S.)  A  Levite,  or  tiunilj  of  Lerites,  who 
ieal«d  tlte  ooTcnant  with  Mehemiah  (Neh.  i.  11). 

[W.  A.  W.] 

RE'HOB  (S'rri).  The  name  of  more  than  one 
place  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  ('Piui^;  Alex.'PovjS:  BoM.)'  The  northern 
limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21). 
It  is  specified  as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamath," 
or,  as  the  phrase  is  elsewhere  rendered,  "at  the 
entianoe  of  Hamath,"  i.  e.  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  territorj-  of  that  name,  by  which  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  Lebanon,  the 
Bika'ah  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Bika'a  of  the 
modem  Arabs,  teems  to  be  roughly  designated. 
This,  and  the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that 
the  spies  went  fiirther  than  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jordan  valley  (Rob.  B.  B.  iii.  871),  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Kehob  as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kaiy 
asd  .ScnuK.  This  is  coofirroed  by  the  statement 
of  Judg.  xviii.  2i,  that  Laish  or  Dan  (  TeU  eUKady) 
was  "in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob."  No 
tnc«  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
poaes  to  identify  it  with  HinSn,  an  ancient  fortress 
in  the  mountains  N.W.  of  the  plain  of  Huleh,  the 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Bat  this, 
though  plausible,  has  no  certain  basis. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend  the  bono- 
dsries  of  the  Holy  Laud  on  the  north  and  east  it 
may  be  satisfiwtory  to  know  that  a  place  called 
Rviaibeh  exists  in  the  plain  ofjerud,  about  25  miles 
N.K.  of  Damascus,  and  12  N.'of  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  Ukes  (see  the  M(g>$  of  Van  de  Telde  and 
Porter). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Behob  or 
Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  i.  6,  8,**  in  connexion 
with  Maacah,  which  was  also  in  the  upper  district 
of  the  HuleA. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  "  &r  frvm  Zidon  "  (Jndg.  xviii. 
2S),  it  must  be  a  distinct  place  tram 

2.  {'Paifi:  Alex.  'P<m$:  Bohob),  one  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  which 
from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  close  proximity 
to  Zidon.  It  is  named  between  Ebron,  or  Abdon, 
and  Hammon.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay  in  a  region 
which  has  becD  but  imperfectly  exammed,  and  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  position  of 
either  of  these  three. 

3.  CPoaii;  Alex.  'Pa«/3:  BoM>,Boc}>ob.)  Asher 
contained  another  Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30);  but  the 
situation  of  this,  like  the  former,  remains  at  present 
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unknown.  One  of  the  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which,  was  allotted  to  the  Gershouite  Levites  ( Joxh. 
xxi.  31 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanite 
iohabitauts  retained  posaeiBion  (Judg.  i..31).  The 
mention  of  Aphik  in  this  hitter  passage  may  imply 
that  the  Rehob  referred  to  was  that  of  Josh.  xix.  M, 
This,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ((?no;r,ai*icon, "  Roob") 
tonfuse  with  the  Behob  of  the  spies,  and  place  four 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis.  The  place  they 
refer  to  still  survives  as  Behab,  3^  miles  S.  of 
Beaan,  but  their  identification  of  a  town  in  that 
position  with  one  in  the  territory  of  Asher  is  obvi- 
ously inaccurate.  [G.] 

BEHOBO'AM  (D^arn,  "enlai^r  of  the 
people  " — see  Ex.  ixxiv.  24,  and  compare  the  name 
t,ifitriiios  '•  tofioift :  Bdboam),  son  of  Solomon, 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Kaamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 
31),  and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earhest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was  but 
imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Uphraim  could 
never  biXKik  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  I)  the  Ephraimites 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  without  their  concurrence  and 
active  participation.  From  them  had  sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his  place  of  biith) 
Samuel  might  be  considered  theira,  and  though  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Isiael  its  fii-st  kii^,  yet 
it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the  teni- 
tory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.  But  Judah  always  threatened  to  be  a 
formidable  rival.  During  the  earlier  history,  partiy 
from  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanley,  S.  4r  P-  p.  162),  which  secluded 
it  from  Palestine  just  as  Intestine  by  its  geogra- 
phical character  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  mnch  aloof  from  the  nation  [Judah], 
and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  tribes 
adhei'ed  to  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the 
final  disruption  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after 
seven  years  of  disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced 
upon  the  contending  parties;  David  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Israel,  and  soon  afler,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bringing  the  taiwrnade 
there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached  to  Shecbem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  spmal 
favoui"  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14),  yet  this 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to 
the  revolt  of  .\bealom.  [AsaALOM.]  Even  after 
that  perilous  crisis  was  past,  the  old  rivalry  broke 
out  afresh,  and  almost  led  to  another  insurrection 
(2  Sam.  II.  1,  &c.).  Compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60, 67,  lie. 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Solomon's  reign, 
from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppressions,  &ggc»r 
vated  the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its  irre- 
ligious character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  Ood.     When  Solomon's 
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■trong  hand  wu  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Reho- 
boam  selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  ooronation, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected.  From  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  of  1  K.  xii.  the  exact  details  of 
the  transactions  at  Shechem  are  involred  in  a  litth 
uncertainty.  The  general  fiicts  indeed  are  clear. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe  bur- 
dens imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  promised 
them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  consulted  fii'st  his  &ther's  counsellors,  and  then 
the  young  men  "  that  were  grown  up  with  him, 
and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer  shows 
how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  people 
at  the  banning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them 
"  his  servants  fer  ever,"  he  returned  as  his  reply, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Eastern  despot,  the  frantic 
bravado  of  his  contemporaries:  "  My  little  finger 
shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  ...  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  hath  chastised  you 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions" 
(«'.  e.  scourges  fumi«hed  witli  sharp  points*).  There- 
upon arose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom  : — 

What  portion  have  we  In  Dtvid  ? 

Wbat  Inheritance  In  Jeaae's  son  t 
To  your  tents,  0  Israel  I 

Now  see  to  thy  own  house,  0  David  I 

Rehoboam  sent  Adornm  or  Adoniram,  who  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  his 
&ther  and  his  grand&tber  (1  K.  iv.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  tliem ;  whereupon  the  king  and 
his  attendants  flol  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.  So 
far  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part 
which  Jeroboam  took  in  these  transactions.  Ac- 
cording to  1  K.  xii.  3  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  had 
fled  6rom  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  thdr  spokes- 
man at  Rehoboam's  ooronation,  and  actually  made 
the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.  But,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this, 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  tiie  same  chapter  that  afler 
the  success  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's 
flight,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  con- 
gregation and  made  him  king."  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  Jeroboam  in  this  chapter  till  ver.  20,  substi- 
tuting in  ver.  3  for  "  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam  "  the 
words,  Kal  iKiXrifftv  i  \abs  uphs  Thy  fimriXia 
'Voftoiii.  So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  omitted  by 
the  LXX.  in  ver.  12.  Moreover  we  find  in  the 
LXX.  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chapter,  evi- 
dently ancient,  and  at  least  in  parts  authentic  con- 
taining fuller  details  of  Jeroboam's  biography  than 
the  Hebrew.  [Jeroboam  ]  In  this  we  read  that 
after  Solomon  s  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim,  which  he  fortified,  and 
lived  there  quietly,  watching  the  turn  of  events, 
till  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the 

>  So  iu  IaUd,  Koryio,  acconling  to  Isidore  (Or^.  v.  27), 
la  **  vlrga  nodosa  et  aculeata,  quia  arcuato  volnere  tn  corpus 
Infllgltar"  (AKxioliiM,  s.  v.). 
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Ephraimites  heard  (doubtless  through  his  own 
agency)  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same 
supplementary  lurrative  of  the  LXX,  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  elapsed 
between  Solomon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  former 
event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the  king  of  Egypt 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister-in-law 
in  marriage :  but  on  the  birth  of  bis  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was  then 
granted.  It  is  probable  that  duiing  this  year  the 
discontent  of  the  N.  tribes  was  making  itself  more 
and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Rehoboam's 
visit  and  intended  inauguration. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assembled 
an  amy  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  transferred 
from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in  con- 
sequence of  the  position  of  David's  capital  within 
its  borders),  in  the  hope  of  reconquering  Israel. 
The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet Shemaiah,  who  assured  them  that  the  mjMra- 
tion  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance  with  God's 
will  (1  K.  xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's  life- 
time peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15 ;  IK.  xiv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  building 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  whuh  the  names  are 
given  in  2  Chr.  xi.  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of 
"  fenced  cities  "  round  Jerusalem.  The  pure  wor- 
ship of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah,  and  the 
Levites  and  many  pious  Israelites  from  the  North, 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in  the  soumern 
kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.  But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital:  the  lascivious  worahip  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Solomon),  "images"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow 
divinities)  were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities 
were  tolerated  (IE.  xiv.  22-24).  These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.  Shortly  befoi'e  this  time  a 
change  in  the  ruling  house  had  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  21st  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  whose  last  king, 
Pisham  or  Psosennes,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iii.  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  16,  x.  28,  29),  was 
succeeded  by  the  22nd,  of  BubasUtes,  whose  first 
sovereign,  ^shak  (.Sheshonk,  Sesonchis,  2ov<raic(/i), 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeroboam. 
That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
verj*  probable:  at  all  events  in  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  the  country  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  num- 
bering 12U0  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.  The  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  tJie  W.  and 
S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and 
Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace 
by  delivering  up  all  the  treastuea  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adorned  the  temple  and  palace,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  size  (1  K.  x.  16,  IV),  which  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  temple  in  state. 
We  are  told  that  after  the  Egyptians  had  retired, 
his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  by 
substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  solemnly 
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borne  before  him  in  pracession  by  the  body-guard, 
as  if  nothing;  had  beoi  changed  since  his  father's 
time  (Ewald,  Gachichte  des  V.  I.  iii.  348,  464). 
Shiibak's  success  is  commemorated  by  sculptares 
dtseorered  by  Champnllion  on  the  outside  of  the 
gnat  temple  at  Karnak,  where  among  a  long  list 
ofcsptared  towns  and  provinces  occurs  the  name 
JMcAiVikM  (kingdom  of  Judah).  It  is  said  that 
the  Matures  of  the  captives  in  these  aculptnres  are 
umnistakaibly  Jewish  (ffawlinson,  Herodotus,  ii. 
37S,  and  Bampttm  Zectum,  p.  126;  Bunsen, 
Sjjipt,  iii.  242).  After  this  great  htuniliation  the 
moral  oooditioii  of  Jodah  seems  to  have  improved 
(2  Qir.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Rdioboam's  life  to 
have  been  munarked  by  any  events  of  importance. 
Be  died  B.c.  958,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  having 
aioended  the  throne  B.C.  975  at  the  ^e  of  41 
(1  K.  dv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  In  the  addition  to 
the  LXX.  already  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  K. 
iii.  24)  we  read  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 
accessicn,  a  mrsatatemeot  probably  founded  on  a 
wrong  iuterpretatian  of  2  Chr.  xiii.  7,  where  he  is 
called  "  young "  (i.  e.  nem  to  his  imrk,  itiexpe- 

riemxd)  and  "  tender-hearted"  (337Tp,  waittmg 

m  raohitioH  and  spirit).  He  had  18  wives,  60 
toacabines,  28  sons,  and  60  daughters.  The  wisest 
thii^  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that  he 
lefoiwd  to  waste  away  his  sons'  energies  in  the 
vretched  existence  of  an  Eastern  eenana,  in  which 
ve  mar  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  age  of 
41,  that  he  had  himself  been  educated,  but  dis- 
persed tiiem  in  command  of  the  new  fortresses 
which  he  had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his 
wives,  Mahalath,  Abihail,  and  Maadiah  were  all 
•f  the  royal  house  of  Jesse:  Irlaacbah  he  loved  best 
of  all,  and  to  her  son  Abijah  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
article  is  Tischendorf  s  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
leipsic,  1850.  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

BEBOBOTH  (niairi;    Samar.   nU»m : 

e^X'p'O)  Veneto-Gk.  al  UXtertuu:  Latitudo). 
The  third  of  the  series  of  wcUb  di;g  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
xivi.  22),  He  celebrates  his  triumph  and  bestows 
its  name  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  in  which  Jacob  s  wives  give 
names  to  his  successive  diildren: — "He  called  the 
name  of  it  Rehoboth  ('  room,')  and  said, 

'  Became  now  Jehovah  faath-made-room  for  tis 
Aoit  we  aball  increase  in  the  land.' " 

Isaac  had  left  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  its  tarbulent 
inhabitants  before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
cmnmemorated  (ver.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time, 
"  went  up "  to  Beersheba  (ver.  2.'5),  an  expression 
which  is  always  used  of  motion  towards  the  Land  of 
promise.  The  positirai  of  Gerar  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Beeiv 
sbrfa.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth,  should  be 
searched  for.  A  Wady  RuAaibeh,  containing  the 
ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  large 
well,*  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Khan  e»-NtMI 
to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
South.     It  lies  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Bir  ea-Se()a, 


'  Dr.  Koblnaoo  coold  not  find  the  welL  Dr.  Stewart 
finmd  It  ■*  regalarljr  boilt,  12  feet  In  drcomfeieooe,"  but 
"  cnnpletely  tilled  up."  Ur.  Rowlands  describes  It  as 
"an  ancient  well  of  living  and  ijood  water."  Who  aball 
decide  on  t-^Imony  so  curiously  coutradlctoty  ? 
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and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of  the  most  probable 
situation  of  Gerar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with- 
out  further  proof  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth,  as 
Rowlands  (in  Williams'  ffoly  City,  i.  465),  Stewart 
(Tent  and  Khan,  202),  and  Van  de  Velde'  {Me- 
moir, 343)  have  done.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  existence  of  so  hirge 
a  place  here  without  any  apparent  mention  is  mys- 
terious. All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Suhaibeh  with  Rehoboth  i|  said  by  Dr. 
Bonar  (Desert  of  Sinai,  316),  and  not  without  con- 
siderable force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tnkdition  confined  the  events 
of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  narrower  circle. 
The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown  near  Ash- 
kelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Eusebius  (Reland,  Pal.  589)  ;  the  Samsritao 
Version  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkelon ;  Josephus 
(_Ant.  i.  12,  §1)  calls  it  "  Gerar  of  Palestine,"  i.  e. 
of  Philiatia.  [G.] 

KEBOBOTH,  THE  CITY  (TJ?  nhlri, «.  e. 

Rech&bdth'Ir;  Samar.  nUm;  Sam.  Vers.'  pt3D: 
'PoojS^  ^w^Ait;  Alex.  'Po«j3«i :  phieae  civitatis). 
One  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Asshtir,  or  by 
Kimrod  in  Asshur,  according  as  this  difficult  pas- 
sage is  translated.  The  four  were  Nineveh ;  Refao- 
both-Ir ;  Calah ;  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  (Gen.  x.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  position.  The  name  of  £ai(ii«A  is  still  attached 
to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphmtes,  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  KhabOr.  Both 
are  said  to  contain  extensive  ancient  remains.  That 
on  the  eastern  bank  bean  the  afBx  of  malU  or 
royal,  and  this  Bunsen  {Bibeltcerk)  and  Kaliscfa 
[Genesis,  261)  propose  as  the  representative  of 
Kehoboth.  Its  distance  from  KalaK-Shtrghat  and 
NinuHd  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  {Athen- 
aeum, April  15,  1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kalah,  "  where  there 
are  still  extensive  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period," 
but  no  subsequent  discoveries  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  suggestion.  The  Samaritan  Version 
(see  nbove)  reads  SiUcan  for  Rehoboth ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  Sutcan  should  be  found 
in  coimexion  with  Calah  in  an  inscription  on  the 
breast  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  disinterred  at  Nimrid  (Athenaetim,  as 
above).  The  Sutcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is 
commonly  supposed  to  denote  the  Sittooone  of  the 
Greek  geographers  (Winer,  Realwb.  "  Rechohoth 
Ir  ").  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  a  city 
as  Rehoboth-Ir  necessarily  was,  and,  further,  being 
in  southern  Assyria,  would  seem  to  be  too  distant 
from  the  other  cities  of  Nimrod. 

St.  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his 
Quaestiones  ad  Senesim  (probably  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Rehoboth-Ir  as  referring  to 
Nfaieveh,  and  asdneaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  reading  of  the  Targnms  of  Jonathan,  Jerusalem, 
and  Rabbi  Joseph,  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron.,  viz., 
Platiah,  Platiitha,  are  probably  only  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Greek  word  wAoreiai,  which,  as  found 
m  the  well  known  ancient  dty  Plataea,  is  the  exact 

«  In  his  Travels  Van  de  Velde  Inclines  to  place  It,  or  at 
any  rate  one  of  Isaac's  wells,  at  Mr  iKk,  about  six  miles 
aw.  of  Beit  JOtrin  {Hyr.  and  Pal.  II.  14«). 

•  The  Arabic  tmulalioD  of  tbis  version  (Kuebnm) 
adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text,  having  RahaMi  ^Mfdvneh. 
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cquiTiil«nt  ol'  Rehoboth.  Kaplan,  the  Jewish  geo- 
grapher (Erett  Kadttmim),  identifies  lia/iahtli-malik 
with  Rebobath-bT-the-rirer,  in  which  he  ia  possibly 
correct,  but  considers  it  as  distinct  from  Rehoboth- 
Ir,  which  h«  believes  to  have  d'sai^ieared.        [G.] 

BEBOBOTH  BY  THE  BIVEB  (Tl'arri 
injri:  'Poa$i>6 — in  Chr.  'P»/Ja$ — })  iropi  wo-' 
rofiir:;  Alex.  "P<m$»t  in  eadi :  deflmio  Sohohoth ; 
RoKohoth  qaq/BJvutn  amnem  siia  est].  The  city  of  a 
certain  Saul  or  Shanl,  one  of  the  early  kincs  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  mxvi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  i.  48).  The 
affix,  "  the  rirer,"  fiiM  the  sitantion  of  Rehoboth 
aa  on  the  Enphrates,  emphatically  "the  river" 
to  the  inhabitants  of-  Western  Asia.  [River.] 
The  name  still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on 
the  Eiiphrat«s ;  the  one,  simply  Rah^befi,  on  the 
right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Khah&r,  and  about  thrra  miles  west  of  the  river 
(Cheaney,  Kvphr.,  i.  119,  ii.  610,  and  map  iv.), 
the  other  fbar  or  five  miles  farther  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  called  Rahaheh- 
malik,  i.  e.  "  royal  "  (Kiil'sch,  Kaplan),*  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators 
with  the  city  of  ?ant ;  but  whether  this  is  accorate, 
and  whether  that  city,  or  either  of  the  two  sites 
jtist  named,  is  also  identical  with  Kehoboth-Ir,  the 
city  of  Nimrod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  reason  to  soppose  that  the  limits  of 
Edom  ever  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  there- 
fore the  occmrenoe  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom,  would  seern  to  be  a  trace  of  an 
Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  Araraphel.  [G.] 

BE'HUM  (Q4rn :   "Vniii ;   Alex.  'Uptviii. : 

Rehum).  1.  One  of  the  "children  of  the  province" 
who  went  up  fi-om  Babylon  with  Zerabbabel  (Eir. 
ii.  2).  In  Keh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Nehum,  and  in 
1  Esd.  T.  8  RoiHtis. 

2.  (Rejrm.)  "  Behum  the  chancellor,"  with 
Shimshai  the  scribe  and  others,  wrote  to  Aitaxeries 
to  prerail  upon  him  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  iv,  8,  9,  17, 
23V  He  was  perhaps  a  l<ind  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province  under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Ezr.  v.  6  as  taking  piirt  in  a  similar 
transaction,  and  is  there  called  "  the  governor  on 
this  side  the  river."     The  Chaldee  title,  Oyorhil^, 

hfll-tfim,  lit.  "  lord  of  decree,"  is  lefl  untranslated 
in  the  LXX.  Ba\T((^,  and  the  Vulgate  Beelteem ; 
and  the  rendering  "  chancellor  "  in  the  A.  V.  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi  and  others,  who 
explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
"  scribe,"  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  "recorder."  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  I  Esd.  ii.  25,  i 
ypi^m'  rii  TpomtiitTtrrct,  and  by  Josephns  (.4n(. 
xi.  2,  §1),  ^  Tdtna  rii  Tpaniiitva  ypdipwy.  1'he 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  a  gloss,  lor  the  Chaldee 
title  is  also  repi-esoited  by  Btf^TiS/un. 

3.  I'Poa^^:  Behum.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walU  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  17). 

4.  ('Pfo^/i.)  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 


BEMALIAH 

S.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS.:  Rheum.)  A  priestly 
family,  or  the  head  of  a  piintly  house,  who  went 
up  with  Zerabbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3).       [W.  A.  W.] 

BEI  Cjn: 'Pijireh*  if'^').   A  person  mentioned 

(in  1  K.  i.  8  only)  as  having,  in  company  with 
Zadok,  Benaiah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  of 
David's  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause  when 
Adonijah  rebelled.  He  is  not  mentioned  again,  nor 
do  we  obtain  any  clue  to  his  identity.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made.  Jerome  {Quaest.  ffehr. 
ad  loc.)  states  that  he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiiam 
the  Zairite,"  i.  e.  Ira  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or  prince 
about  the  person  of  David.  Ewald  {Geach.  iii.  266 
note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  with  liei,  suggests  that  the  two  are 
David's  only  snrviving  brothers,  Rei  being  identical 
with  Raddai.  This  is  ingenious,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  support  it,  while  there  is  the  gi'eat 
objection  to  it  that  the  names  are  in  the  original 
extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing  the  .^I'n,  a  letter 
which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other,  but  appa- 
rently never  for  Z)afeM  (Gesen.  2'Act.976,7).  [G.] 

BEIKS,  I.  e.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  rencs. 
I.  The  word  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  flivS, 
except  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Is.  xxxtv.  6,  where 
"  kidneys  "  is  emplnyeJ.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  physiology  the  kidneys  were  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts  for  their 
often  being  coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9, 
ixvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalent  of 
DJipn,  elsewhere  translated  "  loins."  [G.] 

BEK'EBI  (DpT :  toKiy,  •?o0iit ;  Alex.  ^0x6/1 : 
Recem).  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of 
Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh, 
xiii.  21)  at  the  time  that  Italaam  fell. 

2.  ('?««({/»;  Alex.  'PoKifu)  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
48,  44).  In  the  last  vei-se  the  LXX.  have  "  Jor- 
koam  "  for  "  Rekem."  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  persons 
from  those  of  places — Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  &i  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii.  27  Rekem  appears  as 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  this  gen«alot;y 
may  be  intended  to  indiiate  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Hebron. 

BEK'EM(Diri:  perhaps  .Kofiai'  ica}  KuKkv; 

Alex.  ttKtfi :  Recem).  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  It  oceurs 
between  Mozah  (ham-Motm)  and  Irpeel.  No 
one,  not  even  Schwarz,  has  attempted  to  identify 
it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may  there  not  be 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  Kariin,  the  well-known 
spring  west  of  Jerusalem  ?  It  is  within  a  very 
short  diNtancc  of  Motsah,  provided  Kutonieh  be 
Motsah,  as  the  writer  has  already  suggested.    [G.3 

BEMALl'AH(in»^On:  ro/teXlox  in  Kings 

and  Isaiah,  To^eAfa  in  Chr. :  Rataelia).  The  father 
of  Pekah,  capLiin  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Isi-ael,  who 
slew  his  master  and  usui^Kd  his  throne  (2  K.  xv. 
25-37,  xvi.  1,5;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6;  Is.  vii.  1-9, 
viii.  6). 


"  Tbe  existence  of  the  second  rests  but  on  slender    authorities  named  above :  but  It  does  not  appear  in  tlie 
foundation.    It  Is  sllown  in  tbe  map  In  Layard's  iVtnepe&    work  of  Col.  Cliesney. 
and  Bttbrilm,  and  is  mentioned   by  tbe  two  Jewish  '     ■■  Reading  V  for  j). 
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EEM'£TH(nOn:  'P</i^;  Ain.  'Paju^: 
RamM,).  One  of  the  towm  of  Itaachar  (Josh.  lix. 
21),  oocurring  in  the  list  next  to  En-gannim,  the 
madkni  Jtfan,  It  is  probably  (though  not  cer- 
buntj)  a  distinct  place  fiom  the  Ramoth  of  1  Chr. 
Ti.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of  Rameh  is 
ftond  on  the  west  of  the  track  from  Samaria  to 
Jain,  about  6  mUes  N.  of  the  former  and  9  S.W. 
of  the  Utter  (Porter,  Handb.  348  a ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Map).  Its  situation,  on  an  isolated  rocky  tett  in 
the  middle  of  a  green  plain  buried  in  tlie  hills,  is 
quite  in  accordance  wiUi  its  name,  which  is  pro- 
lably  a  mere  variation  of  Ramah,  "  height."  But 
it  appeal's  to  be  too  lar  south  to  be  within  the  teni- 
torj  of  Imchar,  which,  as  &r  as  the  scanty  indica- 
tioas  of  the  record  can  be  made  out,  can  hardly 
bare  extended  below  the  southern  bordei-  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon. 

For  Schwarz's  conjecture  that  Bameh  is  Ra- 
MATH  AIM-ZOPHIH,  i«e  that  article  (p.  999).    [G.] 

REH'MON  (]it3>  I.  e.  Rimmon:  •Zftmiiv -.^ 
Alex.  "Vt/iiutS :  Remmon).  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Simeon,  one  of  a  group  of  four  (Josh.  xii.  7). 
It  is  the  same  place  which  is  ehiewhei'e  accurately 
giren  in  the  A.  V.  as  RiHMOM ;  the  inaccui-acy  both 
in  this  case  and  that  of  Remuon-hkthoar  hariug 
no  doubt  arisen  from  our  tianslators  inadvertently 
following  the  Vulgate,  which  again  followed  the 
LXX.  [G.] 

SEHIION-METU'OAB  CWhSn  jiS"!, «.  < 
RimmoD  bam-methoar :  'Pc^/umwE  MoAapoa^ ; 
Alex.  'Pffifutwofi  lutBapift :  ReTnmon,  Amthar),  A 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
(■stem  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh. 
xix.  13  only).  It  occurs  between  Eth-Katsin  and 
Neah.  Methoar  does  not  rmlly  form  a  |iai  t  of  the 
Dame;  but  is  the  Pual  of  *1KFI,  to  stietch,  and 
should  be  translated  accordingly  (as  in  the  margin 
of  th«  A.  V.)—"  K.  which  reaches  to  Neah."  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Geseniua,  TAea.  1292a,  Riidiger, 
lb.  149ta;  Ftirst,  Handab.  ii.  512a,  and  Bunsen, 
as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commentator 
Kashi,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  the  text  of  which  has  however  been 
subsequently  altered,  since  in  its  present  state  it 
agrees  with  the  A.  V.  in  not  translating  tlie  word. 
The  latter  course  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate as  above,  and  by  the  Teshito,  Junius  and  Tre- 
melliaa,  and  Luther.  The  A.  V.  has  here  further 
emneously  followed  the  Vulgate  iu  giving  the  first 
put  of  the  name  as  Kemmon  instead  of  Rimmon. 

This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Eusebins  and  Jeiome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
early  traveller  Parchi,who  says  thatitis  called  Runia- 
neh,  and  litandi  an  hour  soatb  of  Sepphoris  (Zunz's 
Benjamm,  ii.  433).  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this 
is  in  close  agreement  with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robin- 
iaa(B.  £.  iii.  110),  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (ifop; 
Memoir,  344),  who  place  Rummineh  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  Plain  of  Buttavf,  3  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Seffvrieh.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this 
can  hare  been  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Zebulun. 
Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the 
Leritical  city,  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  appears  in 
tile  form  of  Dimnah,  and  again,  m  the  parallel  lists 
of  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  vi.  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  V. 
RimoK,  p.  10436).  [G.] 
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BEM'PHAN  ('P«M^,  'PefxiK-.  Smythcm, 
Acta  Til.  43) :  and  CHIUN  (JV3  :  Tm^ftK, 
'Poiupa,  Compl,  Am.  v.  36)  have  been  supposed  to 
be  names  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  The  second  oocms  in  Amos,  in  the  Heb. ; 
the  first,  in  a  quotation  of  that  passage  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's address,  in  the  Acts:  the  LXX.  of  Amos  has, 
however,  the  same  namras  in  the  Acts,  though  nut 
written  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Moch  diffi- 
culty has  been  occasioned  by  this  corresponding 
occurrence  of  two  names  so  wholly  different  in 
sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name, 
and  Kemphan  an  Kgyption  equivaleut  substituted 
by  the  LXX.  The  former,  repdered  Saturn  in 
the  Syr.,  was  compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pen. 


*  The  LXX.  Gere  combine  the  Ain  and  Rimmon  of  the 
A.  V.  into  one  naxae,  and  make  op  the  four  cities  of  this 
pvop  by  ioserUng  a  #aAx«,  of  which  there  Is  no  tnu%  in 


Ja 


,  *■  the  planet  Saturn,"  and,  aoooixling  to 


Kircher,  the  latter  was  found  iu  Coptic  with  the 
same  signification ;  but  peihajis  he  had  no  authority 
for  this  excepting  the  supposed  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  true  explauation.  Among  the 
foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronouuced  REMPU,  and  the 
goddess  KEN,  occur-  together.  Before  endeavouring 
to  explam  the  passages  in  which  (Jhiun  and  Rem- 
phmi  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  desirable  to  speak, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  of  the  foreign 
gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  particularly  RENPU  and 
KEN,  and  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  while  in 
that  country. 

Besides  those  divinities  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  veiy  remote  age.  This  is  cei-tainly 
the  case  with  the  priiicipiU  divinity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephaestus,  the  name  Plah 
is  from  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signifiea  "  open,"  and 
in  Heb.  we  find  the  root  nnB,  and  its  cognates, 

"  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there  is  no  word  related 
to  it  in  Coptic.  The  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  deformed  pigmy,  or  perhaps  unborn  child,  and 
is  unlike  the  usual  representations  of  divinities  on 
the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  extremely 
early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  occurs  in  very  old 
tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  found 
tliroughout  the  leligious  records.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the 
mythology  of  neighbouring  nations,  unless  indeed 
it  coiTesponds  to  that  of  the  TliratKoi  or  naraJkoI, 
whose  images,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 
figure-heails  of  Phoenician  ships  (iii.  37).  The 
foreign  divinities  that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction 
are  not  found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  biblets,  or  are  otherwise  vei-y  rarely 
mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four  names  are 
immediately  recognized  to  be  non-Egyptian.  They 
are  RENPU,  and  the  goddesses  KEN,  ANTA,  and 
ASTARTA.  The  firet  and  second  of  these  have 
foragn  forms ;  the  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian 
forms :  there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  especially 
foreign  character  about  the  former  two. 

tlie  Hebrew,  but  which  Is  poA«ibIy  the  Tochen  of  1  Chr. 
Iv.  an— In  the  LXX.  o[  that  piurage,  OwcKa. 
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RENPO,  pmnonnced  REMPP(?),'i«r<T»iweiite(l 
u  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  bem'd  and  apparently 
tlie  general  type  of  fare  given  on  the  monuments 
to  mobt  Dationa  cut  uf  l^gypt,  aud  to  tlie  KEBU 
or  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  611et,  which  is 
ornamented  in  fmnt  with  the  head  of  un  antelope. 

KEN  is  rcp:esented  perfectly  naked, holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the  last 
particular  the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyjch  in 
Assyria  may  be  compared  (l^yard,  Xmeveh,  ii.  21 2). 
From  this  occurrence  of  a  similar  representation, 
from  her  being  naked  and  cnn'ying  com,  and  from 
her  being  worshipped  witli  KHEM,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  KEN  con-esponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess, 
at  least  when  the  latter  had  the  character  of  Venus. 
She  is  also  called  KETESH,  which  is  the  name  in 
hieroglyphics  uf  the  great  Hittite  town  on  the 
Oroutea.  _  This  in  the  present  case  is  probably  a 
title,  iWip :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a  town 
where  siie  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her  as  per- 
tonifyiug  it. 

ANATA  appears  to  be  Anaitis,  and  hei"  foreign 
chai'acter  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
jointly  worshipped  with  RENI'U  and  KEN. 

ASTARTA  is  of  coui-se  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 

On  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
subject  is  a  group  representing  KEN,  hanng  KHEM 
on  one  side  and  RENPU  on  the  otiier:  beneath  is 
an  adoration  of  ANATA.  On  the  half  of  another 
tablet  Ken  and  KHEM  occur,  and  a  dedication  to 
RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  divinities  into  Egy]it,  nor,  except 
in  one  case,  to  any  paiticular  placet  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  names  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  xviiith  and  liith  dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shephenis.  ASTAIiT.X  is  mentioned  in  a  tablet 
of  Amenoph  II.,  opposite  Memphis,  which  leads  to 
the  conjecture  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  thei« 
worshipped,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  accoiding  to  Heivdotus  (ii.  112).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
corresponding  to  SETH,  aud  also  ctUled  BAR,  that 
is,  Baal,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEE,  he  was  the 
sole  god  of  the  foreigneiv.  SUTEKH  was  probably 
a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified  with 
Baal.  The  idea  that  the  Shepliei-ds  inti*oduced  the 
fbi'eign  god^  is  thei'efoi'e  paitly  confirmed.  As  to 
RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  otier  a  conjecture. 
They  occur  bother,  and  KEN  is  a  form  of  the 
Syiian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some  relation  to  the 
ligyptian  god  of  productiveness,  KHEM.  Their 
siniilaiity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  uni'easatuible  to  suppose  that  they 
wei'e  the  divinities  of  &<;me  tribe  from  the  east, 
not  of  Pliocniciaiis  or  Canaanites,  settled  in  Egypt 
during  the  Shepherd-peiiod.  The  naked  gnldess 
KEN  wouM  surest  such  worehip  as  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Mylittn,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite 
appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  iavour  of  an 

•  In  Illustration  of  this  probable  pronunciation,  m 
may  cite  the  occurrence  in  hlerogiyplilcs  of  RGNi'A  or 
llANP,  "jrontb,  young,  to  renew  ;"  and.  In  Coptic,  of 

ttae_mppoe«l  cognate  p^JULIlIi    pOJtJt.IlI«  S. 

pjULne»  "a  year;"    so   MENNCFR,    Memphis, 

ASuejtxAe,  jutejuiqi,  .i*  -uienAe, 
ju.eitqi,  8  juLejixcie,  jutn&€>  m«^ 

♦«,  and  UJS-NUFR.'0(»*tt. 
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.^rab  source.  Although  we  have  not  discovered  a 
Semitic  oiigin  of  either  name,  the  absefice  of  the 
names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  as  far  us  they  are  known  to  us, 
inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  tlie  early 
mythology  is  exti«mely  olncure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  .tit- 
pear  to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubtless  not 
imirersal,  practice  of  idolatiy.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctly  stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh.  xxiv. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8,  xxiii.  3),  but  the  inilications 
ace  perfectly  clear.  11)6  mention  of  CUIUN  or 
REMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the  dtoei-t  shows  tliat 
this  idolatry  was,  in  pait  at  least,  tliat  of  foreigneiii, 
and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
golden  calf,  at  fiist  sight,  would  appear  to  be  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  Heliopolis, 
or  some  other  sncred  bull  of  Egypt ;  but  it  must  be 
I'emembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  "  the 
heifer  Baal "  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  was  possibly  a 
Phoenidau  or  Canaanite  idol.  Tlie  best  pai-allel  to 
this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  PhoenicLnn  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovei'ed  in  tombs  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann,  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Saixliuia  (of  both  of  which 
there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum),  and 
thoiie  represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and  the 
island  of  Ebusus. 

We  can  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  passages 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Maso- 
rctio  text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads  thus ; — "  But  ye 
bare  the  tent  [or  '  tabei-naclc ']  of  your  king  and 
Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or 
'  your  god '],  which  ye  made  for  youi-selves."  In 
the  LXX.  we  find  remarkable  diflci  eiices :  it  I'eads ; 
Kol  ivtAdfifTf  riiv  tricriy^y  rov  MoAix.  «»1  t> 
(tVTfor  rov  9fOv  i/uuc  'Pcu^cw,  rois  riwovt 
abray  ots  tiroiiiiraT*  4ai>T0ii.  Tlie  Vulg.  agrees 
with  the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  chiuses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  "  Et  poi-tastis 
tabemaculum  Moloch  vestro,  et  imaginem  idolomm 
vesti*onmi,  ados  del  vestri,  quae  fecistis  vobis." 
The  passage  is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  LXX. : — "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tnbci~nacle 
uf  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them "  (Koi 
iy»\d$fTt  rtir  (neti)>i)y  rov  MoAbx,  *•<)  t^  tarfov 
rov  9fOv  6it&y  'Pfn^iu>,  rohs  riwovs  ott  iTOi^- 
trctrt  irpoffKwttv  ejnots).  A  slight  change  in  the 
Hebi-ew  would  enable  us  to  I'ead  Moloch  (Malcam 
or  Milcom)  instead  of  "  your  king."  Beyond  this 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  ditfereuces. 
The  substitution  of  Remphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  verbal  ciiticism.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and  if 
we  may  oonjectuially  euKnd  it  from  the  latter,  the 
hist  cUuse  would  be,  "  your  images  which  ye  made 
for  voursclves:"  and  if  we  further  transpose  Chiun 
to  tJie  place  of  "  your  god  Remphan,"  in  the  LXX., 

D3^  nOD  riK  would  correspond  to  MW  HK 
)V3  D3'n?K ,  but  how  can  we  account  for  sudi  a 
transposition  as  would  thus  be  supposed,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  is  less  likely  in  tlie  Hebrew  than  in 
a  translation  of  a  difficult  passage?  If  we  conipai'e 
the  Masoretic  text  and  the  suppotsed  original,  we 
perceive  that  in  the  former  D3'0/V  P'3  cone- 
spondf  in  position  to  D3*n7K  3313,  and  it  does 
not  seem  an  unwarrantable  conjecture  that  )V3 
having  been  by  mistake  written  in  the  pbce  of 
3313  by  some  copyist,  D3^0?V  was  also  ti-ans- 
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pond.  It  appears  to  be  more  rcamuible  to  read 
"  tanwes  which  ye  made,"  than  "  gods  which  ye 
maile,  as  the  former  word  occurs.  Supposing  these 
emendatiaDs  to  be  probable,  we  may  now  ejamine 
the  meaniug  of  the  passage. 

The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  sapposed  by 
Gescnios  to  have  been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  com- 
pares the  irn)!^  Upi  of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod. 
iiic  n.  65 ;   £ac.  a.  t.   rHSD).     But  there  ia 

MDe  diflicnlty  in  the  idea  that  the  Isi'aelites  carried 
atnat  «o  huge  an  object  for  the  purpoae  of  idolatry, 
and  it  seems  more  lilcely  that  it  was  a  small  model 
of  a  larger  tent  or  shrine.  The  reading  Holoch 
appean  prefei^le  to  "  your  king ;"  but  the  men- 
tioD  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  as  worshipped  in 
the  desert  stands  quite  alone.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  there  is  reason  tor  supposing  that 
Moloch  was  a  name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  that 
this  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  ancient 
tnoslatoi-s  to  be  intended  by  Chiun  and  Remphan. 
The  correspondence  of  Remphan  or  Kaiphan  to 
Chiun  is  eitivmely  remarkable,  and  can,  we  think, 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
LXX.  translator  or  transbitois  of  the  prophet  had 
Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  joint  worship  of  Ken  and  Kenpu,  sub- 
stituted the  latter  for  the  former,  as  they  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  repent  the  name  of  a  foreign 
Venus.  The  star  of  Kemphan,  if  indeed  the  paatage 
is  to  be  read  so  as  to  connect  these  words,  would 
be  especially  appropriate  if  Keniphan  were  a  pla- 
netary god ;  but  the  evidence  for  this,  especially  as 
{nrtly  founded  upon  an  Arab,  or  Pers.  word  like 
Chiun,  is  not  suHicicntly'  strong  to  enable  us  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  the  agreement.  In  hier<^lyphios 
the  sign  for  a  star  is  one  of  the  two  composing 
the  word  SGB,  "  to  adore,"  and  is  undoubtedly 
there  nsed  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic 
sense,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion 
was  partly  derived  from  a  system  of  stai^worship ; 
and  tiiere  are  representations  on  the  monuments  of 
mythical  creatures  or  men  adoring  stars  {Ajicient 
Jigyptiam,  pi.  30  A.).  We  have,  however,  no 
positiTe  indication  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used 
as  an  idohitroos  object  of  worship.  From  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  we  may  conjecture 
that  tile  star  of  Remphan  was  of  the  same  character 
as  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  an  object  connected 
with  &lse  worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a  &Ise 
god.  According  to  the  LXX.  reading  of  the  last 
clause  it  might  be  thought  that  these  objects  were 
actually  images  of  Moloch  and  Remphan ;  but  it 
most  be  remembered  tiut  we  cannot  suppose  an 
haage  to  hare  had  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 
venioo  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Masoretic  text,  if  in  the  httter  case  we  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words,  give  a  clear  sense.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  the  last  clause,  it  need  only  be 
tonarked  tbit  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  infer  that 
the  Imelites  made  the  images  of  the  &lse  gods, 
though  they  may  have  done  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
golden  caif :  it  may  mean  no  more  than  that  they 
adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  passage  does 
not  indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  klolatry  waa 
practised  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  only  false  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped 
by  tbon  in  the  desert  should  be  probably  Moloch, 
and  Chiun,  and  Remphan,  of  which  the  latter  two 
were  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt.  From 
this  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  while  the  Israelites 
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aojonmed  in  Egypt  there  was  also  a  great  stranger- 
popalation  in  the  Lower  Country,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shepherds  still  occupied 
the  land.  [8.  S.  P.] 

BEPH'AEL  (VmB*}  :  'Po^^X:  RaphaH).  Son 

of  Shemaiah,  the  iiretbom  of  Obad-edom,  and  one 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  tabernacle,  "  able  men  for 
strength  for  the  service"  (1  Chr.  ixvi.  7). 

BETflAH(nB'1:  'Po^:  Sc^).  A  son  of 
Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

REPHAI'AH(n»Q"):  tatiik;  Alei.'Po^a: 
Raphalx).  1.  The  sons  of  Kephoiah  appear  among 
the  descendants  of  Zerubbnbel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21. 
In  the  Pcshito-Syriac  he  ia  made  the  son  of  Jeaaiah, 

2.  ('Pa^ata).  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  reign  of  Hezekioh,  who  headed  the 
expedition  of  Hve  hundred  men  against  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  drove  ttiem  out  (1  Chr, 
iv.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  bsachar, 
"  heads  of  their  lather's  house  "  (I  Chr..  vii,  2). 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  37  he  is 
called  Rapha. 

6.  The  son  of  Hnr,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Je- 
rusalem (N'eh.  iii.  9).  He  assisted  in  tebuiUingthe 
city  wall  imder  Neliemiah. 

BBPH'AIM.  [Giants,  vol.  i.  687t.] 
BEPH'AIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (PDJ? 
D^KB'1:  4  KoO\iis  TSy  Tirdvtty,  and  rAv  Ti- 
ydi^m']  K.  'Po^uf/t;  in  Isaiah  i>dfarfi  irrtpti), 
2  Sam.  V.  18.  22,  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  zi.  15,  xiv.  9; 
Is.  xvii.  5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16, 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  *'  the  valley  of 
the  giants"  (yij  'Pw^cfv  and  'Euiic  'Pa^a«/v). 
A  spot  which  WHS  the  scene  of  some  of  l)avid's 
most  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  encoun- 
tered the  Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a  destruc- 
tion on  them  and  on  their  idols  so  signal  that  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed  itself  on 
the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg- 
ment of  God — nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  earth  (Is.  xiviii.  21,  22). 
[Peraziu,  mount.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  forma-  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  The 
"  hold  "  •  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been  the 
cave  of  AduUam,  the  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  freebooting  life ;  but,  wherever  situated,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness  as 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  since,  in  both 
cases,  the  same  word  (miVSHi  with  the  def. 
article),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed. 
The  story  shows  veiy  clearly  the  predatoi-y  nature 
of  these  incursioos  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  in 
"harvest  time"  (ver.  13).  They  had  come  to 
carry  olf  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the  lalley  was 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5),  j<ist  ns  at  Pas-dammim 
(I   Chr.  xi.  13)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 


•  Tliere  Is  no  warrant  for  *•  dotm  to  the  bold"  in  A.  V. 
Had  It  been  7^,  "down"  might  have  been  added  with 
safety. 
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ground  full  of  bwley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  len- 
tilM  (2  Sam.  ixiii.  II),  or  «t  Keilsh  in  the  tliresh- 
mg-floors  (1  Sam.  xiiii.  1).  Their  animals''  were 
(cattered  among  the  ripe  corn  receiving  the-r  load  of 
pionder.  ITie  "  gari-iaon,"  Or  the  officer'  in  charge 
of  the  expedition,  was  on  the  watch  in  the  village  of 
Bethlehem. 

This  naiTative  seems  to  imply  that  the  valley 
of  Kephaim  was  near  Bethlehem ;  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  this  nor  the  notice  in  Jc«h.  xv.  8 
and  xviii.  16,  in  connexion  with  the  boundary  line 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  gives  any  clue  to 
its  situation,  still  less  does  its  comiezion  with  the 
groves  of  mulberry  trees  or  Baca  (2  Sara.  v.  23). 
itself  unkno.wn.  Josephus  (j4ft<.  vii.  12,  §4)  men- 
tions it  as  "  the  valley  which  extends  (6xim  Jeni- 
salem)  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Since  the  lattei-  part  of  the  16th  cent.'  the  name 
has  been  attached  to  the  upland'plain  which  stretches 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  itrnd  to 
Bethlehem — the  el  Bik'ah  of  the  modem  .\rabs 
(Tobler,  Jerusalgm,  &c.,  ii.  401).  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  proximity 
to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Emtk,  which  appears  always 
to  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  open  up- 
land plain  Uke  that  in  question,*  the  level  of  which 
is  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  that  of  Mount  Zion 
itself.  [Vallky.]  Kusebios  (Onomosltcon,  'Po- 
^ativ  and  'E/icKoeu^euf/t)  c^ls  it  the  valley  of  the 
Philistines  (xoiXot  iXAo^^Awe),  and  places  it  "on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,"  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

A  position  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  adopted  by 
Furst  {HandiM).  ii.  3836),  apparentlv  on  the 
ground  of  the  teims  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
which  certainly  do  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boundary  or  the 
boundary  on  th«  north  of  the  valley ;  and  Tobler, 
in  his  last  investigations  (3tte  Wandarung,  202), 
conclusively  adopts  the  Wady  Der  Jalin  {W, 
MakhrioTj  in  V^an  de  Velde's  map),  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  gi'eat  Wady  Beit  Hanma,  as  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  givat  distance  from  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  (according  to 
any  position  assignable  to  the  latter)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13. 

The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
ancient  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  tbeira,  possibly  ailer  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  before 
they  again  migrated  noithward  to  the  more  secure 
wooded  districts  iu  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
rjosh.  xvii.  15;  A.  V.  "giants").  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  "mount  of  the  Amalekites"  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Zemnraim,  the  Avim,  the  Ophnites, 
fcc.,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin,  [vol. 
i.  p.  188  note.]  [G.] 

*>  This  Is  the  rendering  to  the  ancient  and  trustworthy 
Syriae  version  of  the  rare  word  il'll  (2  Sam.  xxiil. 
13),  rendered  In  our  version  '  troop." 

<'  Ifettlb.  'rben]eanlnglsunccrtain(seevnL11.3S3note), 

<•  Aorording  to  Tobler  (^Topograpkit,  ftc.,  il.  404),  Coto- 
wycns  is  the  flnt  who  records  this  identiflcatlon. 

«  On  the  other  band  It  Is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
modem  name  fur  this  upland  plain,  BUka'ak,  should  be 
the  same  with  that  of  the  great  enclosed  valley  of  Leba- 
non, which  ditTere  from  It  as  widely  as  it  can  differ  from 


BEPHIDm 
KEPH'IDTM  (OnpT:  •Pa^«»!»').  Ex.  xvii.  1, 
8 ;  xix.  2.  The  name  meius  "  rests  "  or  "  stays ;" 
the  place  lies  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from 
li^ypt  to  Sinai.  The  "  wilderness  of  Sin  "  was 
succeeded  by  Rephidim  according  to  these  passages, 
but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13,  Dophltah  and  Alush 
wn  mentioned  as  occurring  between  the  people's 
exit  from  that  wildeiness  and  their  entiy  into 
the  latter  locality.  There  is  nothing  known  of 
tlrese  two  places  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the 
site  of  Rephidim.  [Alcsii  ;  DOPUXAU.]  Lepsins' 
view  is  that  Mount  Serbdl  is  the  trae  Horeb,  and 
that  Rephidim  is  Wady  iVtran,  the  well  known 
valley,  richer  in  water  and  vegetation  than  any 
other  in  the  peninsula  (Lepsius'  Tour  from  IMei 
to  Sinai,  1845,  pp.  21,  37).  This  would  account 
for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  here,  which, 
however,  Irom  some  unexplained  cause  &iled.  In 
Ex.  xvii.  6,  "  the  rock  in  Hoieb"  is  named  as  the 
source  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seems 
precise,  as  regaixls  the  point  that  the  jouniey  from 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  distinct  stage.  The  time 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  reached  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1), 
to  the  wildemesK  of  Sinai,  reached  on  the  first  day 
of  the  thiiil  month  (xix.  1 ),  is  fi^im  fuuileen  to  sixteen 
days.  This,  if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  12-15,  has 
to  be  distributed  betweeu  the  foui-  march-stations 
Sin,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and  Rephidim,  and  their  cor- 
responding stages  of  journey,  which  would  allow  two 
days*  repose  to  every  day's  mai'ch,  as  there  are  four 
marches,  and  4X 24-4=  12,  leaving  two  days  over 
from  the  fourteen.  The  lirst  gnind  object  being 
the  arrival  at  Sinai,  tlie  intervening  distams  may 
probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  possible 
speed,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  host  by  i-eason 
of  women,  &c.  The  name  Horeb  is  by  Itobinson 
taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or  region,  some 
part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidim,  which  he 
places  at  Wady  esh  Sheiih,'  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  GeM  Fureia,  opposite  the 
northern  &ce  of  the  modem  Horeb.  [Sinai.]  It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran.  The  exact  spot  of  Robin- 
son's Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  «sA  SheiiA  visited 
and  desciibed  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  &c,  488)  as 
at  about  five  hours'  distance  fi-om  whei%  it  issues 
horn  tlie  plain  Ar  Raheh,  nan'owing  between  abrupt 
cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width. 
Here  is  also  the  ti^itional  "  Seat  of  Moses  "  (Robin- 
son, i.  121).  The  opinion  of  Stanley  {S.  and  P. 
40-42),  on  the  oontraiy,  with  Bitter  (xiv.  740, 741), 
pkices  Rephidim  in  Wady  Feiran,  where  the  traces 
of  building  and  cultivation  still  attest  the  import- 
ance of  this  valley  to  all  occupants  of  the  desert.  It 
narrows  in  one  spot  to  100  yards,  showing  high 
monntains  and  thick  woods,  with  gardens  and  date- 
gi'oves.  Heie  stood  a  Christian  church,  city  and 
episcopal  iwidence,  under  the  name  of  Panm,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Ca- 
therine by  Justinian.     It  is  the  finest  valley  in  the 


the  signification  of  Kmtk,     There  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween Biik'ah.  and  Baca ;  they  are  essentially  distinct. 

•  On  this  Lepsius  rfmarks  that  Uoblnson  would  have 
certainly  recognlMd  the  true  position  of  Rephidim  (t.  r.. 
at  Wady  Ftiran),  had  he  not  passed  by  Wady  F^ra/n 
with  its  brook,  garden,  and  ruius — the  most  interesting 
spot  in  the  peninsula— In  order  to  see  Scabdt  d  Chadan 
(ibid.  p.  22).  And  Stanley  admits  the  objection  of  bringing 
the  Israelites  through  the  most  striking  scenery  in  the  de- 
sert, that  of  FHran,  without  any  event  of  importance  to 
mark  It. 
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wbsle  poiiiuuU  (Biirckhardt,  Arab.  602;  Me  also 
RoiMiuan,  i.  1 17, 1 1 8).  Its  feilility  and  richness  ac- 
oDunt,  as  Staulej  thinks,  for  tlie  Amalekites'  struggle 
to  retain  po«ses«on  against  tiiose  whom  they  viewed 
at  iotrusiTe  aggressors.  This  view  seems  to  meet 
the  largest  amount  of  possible  conditions  for  a  site 
of  Sinai.  I^psius  too  Csee  above)  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  it  WHS  of  no  use  for  Moaes  to  occupy  any  other 
part  of  the  wilderness,  if  he  could  not  deprive  the 
Amaleldtes  of  the  only  spot  [Feiran)  which  was  inha- 
bitaL  Stanley  (41)  thinks  tlie  woid  describing  the 
ground,  lendei-ed  the  "  hill "  in  El.  xvii.  9, 10,  and 
said  adequately  to  describe  that  on  which  the  church 
of  Paran  stood,  aSbrds  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
FtiroH  identity.  [H.  H.] 

RES'EN  (}D1 :  ^wrin,  AeuH) :  Resea)  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
bean  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Assbur,  after  he 
went  out  of  the  laud  of  Shinar,  and  to  have  lain 
"  htbceen  Nineveh  and  Calah."  Many  writeis  have 
been  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Bheslna  or 
Khesaena  of  the  Byzantine  authors  (Amm.  Marc 
oiii.  5 ;  Prooof.  Jfeli.  Pert.  ii.  19 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
»ii6  voce  tiatra),  and  of  Ptolemy  {OeognqA.  v. 
18),  which  was  near  the  true  source  of  the  western 
Khabour,  and  which  is  most  prot»bly  the  modem 
Saa-et-ain.  (See  Winer's  Sealwdrteriuclt,  sub  voce 
"Besen.")  There  are  no  gix>ands,  however,  for 
this  identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(which  similarity  is  perhaps  fidlacious,  since  the 
LXX.  evidently  read  )D1  for  {Dl),  while  it  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that  Reaena  or  Kesina 
was  not  iu  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Westera  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities 
betweoi  which  it  is  said  to  imve  hiin.  A  far  more 
probable  conjecture  was  that  of  Bochart  (^GtogreqA. 
Sacr.  iv.  23),  who  &und  Resen  in  the  Lanasa  of 
Xenopbon  (^Atub.  iii.  4,  §7),  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modern  Xunrud.  Beaen,  or  Dasen — 
whicjiever  may  be  the  true  form  of  the  word — must 
assuredly  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  As, 
however,  the  Niinrud  ruins  seem  really  to  repre- 
sent Calah,  while  those  opposite  Mosul  are  the 
remains  of  Kineveh,  we  must  look  for  Besen  in  the 
tract  lyiug  between  these  two  sites.  Assyrian  re- 
mains of  some  consideiTtble  eitent  are  found  in  this 
situation,  near  the  modem  village  of  Selamiyeh, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  that 
these  represent  the  Besen  of  Genesis.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  said  that  a  "  great  city,"  such  as  Besen 
is  declared  to  have  been  (Gen.  x.  12),  oould  scarcely 
have  intei-vened  between  two  other  large  cities 
which  aie  not  twenty  miles  apart ;  and  the  ruins  at 
Selamiyeh,  it  mu>t  be  admitted,  aie  net  very  ei- 
taisive.  But  pei-haps  we  ought  to  uiiden>tand  the 
phrase  "  a  great  city  "  relatively — >.  e.  great,  as 
dties  went  in  early  times,  or  great,  consideiiug  its 
proximity  t^  two  othei'  laj'ger  towns. 

If  this  explanation  seem  imsatisfactory ,  we  might 
perhaps  conjecture  that  oiiginally  Asshur  {KiUh- 
Skcrghat)  was  called  Calah,  and  Simnti  Besen ; 
but  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
northwards  from  the  formei'  place  to  the  latter,  the 
name  Calah  was  transfen-ed  to  the  new  capital. 

>  Bedslob  (Me  MUMtanaUl.  Xamen,  86)  maintains 
that  Reubei  la  the  original  fbtm  of  the  name,  which  was 
enmpced  luu>  BeabeL,  as  Bethel  Into  Beiiin,  and  Jeireel 
Into  Serin.  Ue  treats  It  as  Blgnltylng  the  "  flock  uf  Bf  1," 
a  deity  whose  worship  greatly  fluurlsbed  In  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Moab,  and  who  under  tlie  name  of 
Kebo  had  a  famous  sanctuary  In  ttie  very  lerrltorr  of 
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Instances  of  such  tivisfers  of  name  ai«  not  imfre- 
quent. 

The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  identified  Resen 
with  the  Kileh-Shci-ghai  ruins.  At  least  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  explain  Resen 
by  Tel-Assar  (loVn  or  IDN^n;,  "  the  mound  of 
Asshur."  [G.  R,] 

BESH'EPH(nen:   -XofJup;    Alex.  'P«r^^: 

Eeseph).  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Kephah 
(l  Chr.  vii.  25). 

EE'U  (4jn:  'PoyaS  in  Gen.,  'Paydy  in  Chi-.: 

Seuj.  Sonof  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Alnaham's  an- 
cestors (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He 
lived  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  according 
to  the  genealogy  iu  Genesis.  Bunaen  {BiMuerk) 
says  Reu  is  Roha,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an 
assertion  which,  borrowed  from  Kiiobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on 
comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.  A  closer 
resemblance  might  be  found  between  Keu  and  Rha- 
gae,  a  large  town  of  Media,  especially  if  the  Gi'eek 
eqtuvaleuts  of  the  two  names  be  takeu. 

BEU'BEN  (]3^tn  :    'rmfivr  and  'PovP4,y  ; 

Joseph.  '?oifin>j>s  :  Pesh.  Syr.  SHAI,  and  so  also 
iu  Arab.  vers,  of  Joshua:  Rubm),  Jacob's  firet- 
born  child  (Gen.  xiix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  appa- 
rently not  bom  till  an  unusual  interval  had  elapsed 
after  the  maniage  (31 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  19,  §8). 
This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  tlie  name  itself,  whether 
we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  of  its  present 
form — rea  ben,  i.  e.  "  behold  ye,  a  sou !"  (Gesen. 
Thea.  12476)^-or  (2)  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  form 
was  «3y3  MKT,  r6&  bionyl,  "  Jehovah  hath  seen 

my  affliction,"  or  (3)  that  of  Joeephus,  who  uni- 
fonxSj  presents  it  as  Ronbel,  and  explains  it 
(Ant.  i.  19,  §8)  as  the  "pity  of  God"— IAsof  to8 
e<av,  as  if  fi-om  ^K3  *)K1  (Fiirst,  HanduA.  ii. 

344a).''  The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  tiaditional 
literature  are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  favourable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him, 
and  him  alone,  the  preseiTation  of  Joseph's  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disap- 
peaiimcc  of  his  brother,  and  tlie  frustration  of  Us 
kindly  artifice  fordelivering  him  (Gen,  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  yeais  atlei-waitls  (xlii.  22),  his  ofier  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  tlie  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
tiunily  (illi.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for 
those  rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  the  re- 
pulsive crime  which  mars  his  histoiy,  and  which 
tm-ned  the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse 
— his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhah — we  know 
from  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22;. 
In  the  post-biblical  ti-aditions  it  is  treated  eithei'  as 
not  having  actually  occuned  (as  in  the  Tariivan 
Paevdojonatium),  or  else  as  the  lesult  of  a  sudden 
temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and  vigoious  nature  (as 
in  the  TestameTtt  of  l/ie  Twelve  Patriarch»)—e. 


Reuben.  In  this  case  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  title, 
"  people  of  Chenioeh,"  which  Is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The 
alteration  of  the  obnoxious  syllable  In  Reutef  would,  on 
this  ibeory,  tlnd  a  parallel  in  the  Merib6aa2  and  Kshbool 
of  Saul's  lamlly,  who    became  MephUolAsth  aad  Ish- 
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parallel,  in  some  of  iti  drcumstancea,  to  tlie  intrigue 
of  David  with  Bathshelia.  Some  severe  temptation 
there  miut  surely  have  been  to  impel  Reuben  to 
an  act  which,  r^rded  in  its  social  rather  than  in 
its  moral  aspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhorrent  to 
a  patriai-chal  society,  and  which  is  specially  and 
repeatedly  reprobated  in  the  law  <^  Moaes.  The 
Rabbinical  version  of  the  oocarrenoe  (as  given  in 
Targ.  Pseudofon.)  is  very  characteristic,  and  well 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  early 
and  of  late  Jewish  history.  **  Reuben  went  ana 
disordered  the  couch  of  Bilhah,  his  father's  concu- 
bine, which  was  placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of 
Leah,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had 
lain  with  her.  And  when  Israel  heard  it  it  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  said  '  Lo!  an  unworthy  per- 
son shall  proceed  from  me,  as  Ishmael  did  from 
Abraham  and  Esau  from  my  father.'  And  the 
Holy  Spii-it  answered  him  and  said  '  All  are 
righteous,  and  there  is  not  one  nnworthy  among 
them.' "  Reuben's  anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented as  arising  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jacob, 
and  his  absence  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his 
sitting  alone  on  the  mountains  in  penitent  &sting. 

These  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an 
ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous 
nature ;  not  cra%  and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and 
Levi,  l)ut  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiling*  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
mpid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
subsidmg  Into  apathy  when  the  fiiel  was  with- 
drawn. 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt* 
Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Gen.  ilvi.  9 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  spmng  the  chief  femilies  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  xrvi.  5-11).  One  of  these  fiuniliee — that  of 
Pallu — became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose 
sou  or  descendants,  Datban  and  Abiram,  peiished 
with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for 
their  conspiracy  against  Moses  (Num.  ivi.  1,  zxri. 
8-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Sinu  (Mum.  i.  20, 
21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  nnmben 
of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  service.  In  point 
of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sixth  on 
the  list,  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being  next  below. 
On  the  borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which 
punished  the  idolatry  of  Baalpeor,  the  numbers 
had  fallen  slightly,  and  were  43,730 ;  Gad  was 
40,500  ;  and  the  poeition  of  the  two  in  the  list  is 
lower  than  before,  Ephraim  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xzvi.  7,  &c.). 

During  the  journey  Uirough  the  wilderness  the 
poeition  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  "camp"  «hich  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  * 
(Leah's  second  son),  and  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer* 
with  the  inscription,  "Hear,  oh  Israel!  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  ono  Lord ! "  and  its  phice  in  the 
march  was  second  {Tiirgim  Psmidojon.  Num.  ii. 
10-16). 

The  Reubcnites,  like  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours on  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained 

i>  Such  appears  to  be  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  tbe 
word  which  In  the  A.  V.  is  rendered"" unstable"  (Oesen. 
Fat.  Sati^  p.  33). 

*  According  to  the  ancient  ttaditlon  preserved  by  De- 
nietrius,(tai  Euscb.  Pnup.  £i>.  ix.  21),  Reuben  was  45  years 
old  at  the  time  of  tbe  migration. 

*  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  named  together  by  Jacob  In 
Gen.  xlvlli.  s  \  and  there  Is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  con- 
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through  the  mardi  to  Canaan,  the  ancient  calling 
of  their  forefathers.  Tbe  patriarchs  were  "  feeding 
their  flocks"  at  Shechem  when  Joseph  was  sold 
into  Egypt.  It  was  as  men  whose  "trade  had 
been  about  cattle  from  tlieir  youth"  that  they 
were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi.  32,  34),  and 
in  the  huid  of  Ooehen  they  settled  "  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  and  all  that  they  had  "  (xlvi.  32, 
xlvii.  1).  Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38),  not  a  hoof  was 
len  behind;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to 
them  on  tbe  journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Num.  xi.  22 ; 
Deut.  viiL  13,  &c.).  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  tribes  who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  con- 
fined territory  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, fortunately  relinquished  that  taste  for  the 
possession  of  cattle  which  they  could  not  have 
mamtained  after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  from 
the  wide  pastui«$  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manaseeh  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  it  followed 
natniully  that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  just 
named  should  prefer  a  request  to  their  leader  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to 
their  requirements.  The  port  selected  by  Reuben 
had  at  that  date  tlie  special  name  of  '■  the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness  (Stanley, 
S.  4'  P-  App.  §6).  Under  its  modem  name  of 
the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  others  by 
the  Arab  sheepmasters.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  gradually 
in  those  illimitable  wastes  which  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  favourite  resort  of  pa-itornl 
nomad  tribes.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  docs  not 
appear  fo  have  been  included  in  the  original  land 
promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies  exa- 
mined was  comprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the  "  coast  of  Jordan  "  and  "  the  sea."  But  for  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it 
would  have  been  entered  from  the  south  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  and  in  that  case  the  east  of  Jordan  might 
never  have  been  peopled  by  Israel  at  all. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they 
will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which 
Jehovah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is 
only  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil  their  part  in 
the  conquest  of  the  western  country,  the  hind  of 
Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satisfying  him  that  their 
proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape 
a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "  blessing"  of  Reuben  by  the  departing  Law- 
giver is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised 
translators  and  commentators.  Strictly  translated 
as  they  stand  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  the 
words  ai*  as  follow : ' — 

*  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  ditv 
And  let  bis  men  be  a  number"  (t.  e.  few). 

As  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  donbt. 


nexion  In  tbe  Interchange  of  the  names  bi  Jud.  vUl.  I 
(Vnlg.)  and  Ix.  2. 

•  It  is  said  that  this  was  originally  an  ox,  but  changed 
by  Moses,  lest  It  should  recal  the  sin  of  tbe  golden  calf. 

f  A  few  versions  have  been  bold  enough  to  render  the 
Hebrew  as  it  stands.  Thus  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  De  Wettas, 
and  Bunscti. 
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bDl  tlie  second  line  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
eiiictly  opposite  ways.     1.  By  the  LXX. : — 
*■  And  let  hb  men  >  be  many  in  nnmber." 
This  his  the  disadrantage  that  *l9pD  is  never 

:iDplojed  elicwhere  for  a  Urge  nomber,  bat  always 
loranDall  one  (e.g.  1  Chr.  xri.  19;  Job  xri.  22; 
Is.  I.  19;  ez.xiL  16). 

2.  That  of  our  own  Auth.  Vei-sion: — 

"  And  let  not  hts  men  be  few." 

Hen  the  negative  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to 
cunrey  its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  theie 
nprrased.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
Strriac  Vendon  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
Jifflius  and  Tremellius,  and  Schott  and  Winzer.  It 
tins  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenius  (JThei. 
963  0,  and  Pent.  Sam.  p.  44). 

3.  A  third  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Veneto-Greek  Version,  and  also 
by  Michaelis  {BSkI  fir  Ungelehrten,  Teit),  which 
•names  that  the  vowel-poiuts  of  the  word  VDO, 
"  his  men,"  are  altered  to  VDO,  "  his  dead  "—  ' 

**  And  let  fals  dead  be  few  '• — 

a>  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the 
tribe,  such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of 
Bttd-Peor. 

These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  should  prove 
to  be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  fiict  that 
the  wonls  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse  and 
D<jt  a  blessing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely 
in  detail,  they  agree  in  general  meaning.'*  The  bene- 
dictioa  of  the  great  leader  goes  out  over  the  tribe 
which  was  about  to  separate  itself  from  its  brethren, 
in  a  fervent  aspiration  for  its  welfitre  through  all  the 
ri^  of  that  remote  and  trying  situation. 

Both  in  this  and  the  earlier  blessing  of  Jacob, 
Beuken  retains  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
sad  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tribe,  together 
with  the  two  who  assodated  themselves  with  it, 
actually  received  its  inheritance  before  either  Judah 
or  iphtaim,  to  whom  the  birthright  which  Beuboi 
had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  Chr.  v.  I). 

From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 
material  one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening 
river  and  mountain-wall,  bat  also  of  difference  in 
Ming  and  habits,  gradually  giew  up  more  sub- 
stantially between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes. 
The  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  afler  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
solemn  ceremonial  in  the  Valley  between  Ebnl  and 
Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  already  existed 
between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the  Western  tribes. 

The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boim- 
(Isry — to  testify  to  after  ^es  that  though  Rqmrated 
by  the  rushing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the 
country  in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place 
where  He  would  be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a 
right  to  return  to  it  for  His  wprship — was  erected 
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>  TtK  Alex.  UCX.  adds  tbe  name  of  Simeon  ("  and  let 
Symeoo  be  many  in  number  ") ;  but  tbis,  thougb  approved 
of  by  MldiaeUs  (In  tbe  notes  to  tbc  passage  In  his  BUxl 
fir  Vngtt^Ttm),  on  the  ground  that  there  is  Do  reason 
far  omlitlng  Simeon,  Is  not  supported  by  any  Codex  or 
any  oilier  Version. 

^  In  the  Fevited  Tratuilaiiim  of  (ht  BUy  Scriptwa  by 
Ike  Kev.  C  WeObeloved  and  oltaers  (London,  1857)  the 
piwagela  mtdered — 

**  May  Beuben  live  and  not  die, 
Tbongh  bis  taea  be  tew." 


in  accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Bedouin 
tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an  act  iden- 
tical with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Jacob  sigaged 
at  parting,  with  that  which  is  constantly  performed 
by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day.  But  by  the 
Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relinquish- 
ing their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  more 
settled  permanent  life,  tbis  act  was  completely  mis- 
understood, and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent. 
The  incompntibility  of  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
Western  Israelites,  is  shown  by  the  fiict,  that  not- 
withstanding the  disclaimer  of  the  2}  tribes,  and 
notwithstanding  that  disclaimer  having  proved  sa- 
tisfactory even  to  Phinehas,  the  author  of  Joshua 
xxii.  retains  the  name  miib&uA  for  the  pile,  a  word 
which  involves  the  idea  of  sacrifice— i. «.  oftlaagK- 
ier  (see  Gesenius,  Thta.  402) — instead  of  applying 
to  it  the  term  gal,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen. 
xxxi.  4B)  of  the  precisely  similar  "  heap  of  witness."  • 
— Another  Reubenite  erection,  which  for  long  kept 
up  the  memory  of  the  pre^nce  of  the  tribe  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  Bohnn  ben-Betiben 
which  formed  a  landmark  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  6.)  Tliis  was  a 
single  stone  {Eben),  not  a  pile,  and  it  appears  to 
have  stood  some«4iere  on  the  rood  from  Bethany 
to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  khan  so  well 
known  to  travellers. 

Mo  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Ren- 
ben  is  handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity 
of  their  brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating  tiie 
news  amongst  the  streams''  of  tbe  Mishor ;  the  distant 
distress  of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  he 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred  the 
shepherd's  pipe '  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individoality  fiides  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the 
Jordan  at  its  highest  to  jom  the  soq  of  Jesse  in  his 
trouble  (1  Chr.  xii.  8-15),  Barzillai,  Elijah  the  Gi- 
leadite,  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead  with  its  pic- 
turesque incidents,  all  give  a  substantial  reality  to 
the  tribe  and  country  of  Gad.  But  no  pei'son,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us  in 
any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity (If  commtmity  it  can  be  called)  of  "  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh "  (1  Chr.  xiL  37).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Klijathaim,  Dibon, 
Baal-meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer, — are  familiar  to  us  as 
Moabite,  and  not  as  Israelite  towns.  The  city-life 
so  charactei-istic  of  Moabite  civilisation  had  no  hold 
on  the  Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element 
when  engaged  in  continual  broils  with  the  children 
of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur, 
Nephish,  Nodab ;  driving  off  their  myriads  of 
cattle,  asses,  camels;  dwelling  m  their  tents,  as 
if  to  the  manner  bom  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  gradually 
spreading  over  the  vast  wilderness  which  extends 


An  excellent  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  provided  it  be 
admissible  as  a  translation. 

'  "tbe  "altar"  Is  actually  called  Ed,  or  "  witness"  (Josh, 
xxll.  34}  by  the  Bedouin  Reubenites,  ]nst  as  tbe  pile  of 
Jacob  and  Luljan  was  called  Gal-ed,  tbe  heap  of  witness. 

k  The  word  used  acre,  pukff,  seems  Ui  refer  to  arUOdal 
streams  or  ditches  for  InigaLion.    [Kiveb.] 

>  This  Is  Kwald's  rcndi'riiig  (Dichter  da  A.  B.  I.  130), 
adopted  by  Bunsen,  of  the  passage  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
**  bleating  of  the  flodcs." 
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from  Joidan  to  the  Eupbratw  (r.  9),  and  every 
day  receding  further  and  further  fnitn  any  com- 
muuity  of  feeling  or  of  interest  with  the  Western 
tribes. 

Thus  remote  from  the  central  seat  of  the  national 
government  and  of  tlie  imtional  religion,  it  is  hot 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the 
ikith  of  Jehovah.  "  They  went  a  whoring  after 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  de- 
stroyed before  them,"  and  the  last  historical  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
fact,  records  also  as  its  natui-al  consequence  that  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tiibe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  wei-e  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  river 
Khab&r  in  the  upper  paii  of  Mesopotamia — "  in 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Uai-a,  and  the  river  Gozan  " 
(1  Chr.  T.  26).  [G.] 

BEU'EL  (^)jn:  'tayovtK :  Sahuel,  Raguel). 

The  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bnshe- 
math  sister  of  Ishmael.  His  sons  were  four — 
Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  MIzzah,  "dulies" 
of  Gdom  (Gen.  xuri.  4,  10,  13, 17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35, 
37). 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  &ther-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18) ;  the  same  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raodel.  Sloses'  tather-in-Iaw  was  a 
Midianite,  but  the  Midisnites  are  in  a  well-kuown 
passage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  name  of  Reuel  may  be  a  token  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Ishmaelite  tinbe  of  that  name.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  coutiim  this  suggestion. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Nam.  ii. 
14).  In  the  poi^allel  passages  the  name  is  given 
Deuel,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  also  by 
the  Vulgate  {Duel). 

4.  A  Benjani\te  whose  name  occurs  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  certain  Elah,  one  of  the  ijiiefs  of  the 
ti-ibe  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(IChr.  ix.  8).  [G.] 

BE'UMAH(nWK"!:  'Vtina;  Alex.  'Ps^pa: 

Ronui).  The  concubiue  of  Nahor,  Abisham's  brother 
(Gen.  ixii.  24). 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOgN  ('Airoifrf- 
Kv^ts  'luimov :  Apocaiypsia  Beatl  Joaratis  Apo- 
ttoli).  The  following  subjects  in  connexion  with 
this  book  seem  to  hare  the  chief  claim  for  a  place 
in  this  article : — 

A.  Canonical  Aothortty  and  Authorship. 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  WmriNG. 

C.  Language. 

D.  Contents  and  Structure. 

E.  History  of  Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 
— ^I'he  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
KevelatioQ  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  author- 
ship. If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so 
distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divine  in- 
spiration, was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place 
in  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

.  Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
the  writer  of  the  Kerelation  ?  This  question  was 
first  mooted  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
if.  E.  Tii.  25).     The  doubt  which   he  modestly 
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suggested  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  in  mo- 
dem times  by  l.uther  (  Vorrede  aufdie  Offenbarvng, 
1522  and  1534),  and  widely  dili'used  trough  his 
Influence.  Liicke  {Einleitvxg,  802),  the  most 
learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Reve- 
lation, agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent  sclm- 
lai-s  of  Germany  in  denying  that  St.  John  was  the 
author. 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  all  ages  has  been  in  favour  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship. The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author, 
and  (2)  historical  tradition. 

(1)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  1st 
and  22nd  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  as- 
seition  tluit  he  is  the  Apostle,  (a)  He  names  himself 
simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been 
^taken  by  eveiy  Christian  as  the  designation  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at 
Ephesus.  Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among 
the  Christians  at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an 
intention  to  deceive  oould  account  for  the  assumption 
of  this  simple  style  by  any  otiier  writer.  He  is  also 
desciibed  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (o)  one  who  bad 
borne  testimony  as  an  «ye-witness  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ  — teims  which 
were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  .^5,  i.  14,  and  1  John 
i.  2.  He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name 
were  banished  thither,  but  the  Apostle  is  the  only 
John  who  is  distinctly  named  in  early  history  as 
an  exile  at  Patmos.  He  isalso  («)  a  feilow-sufferer 
with  those  whom  he  addiwses,  and  (/)  tlie  autho- 
lised  channel  of  the  most  direct  and  important 
conununication  that  was  ever  made  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John  the 
Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor 
and  teacher.  Lastly  {g)  the  writer  was  a  fellow- 
sen'ant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — titles 
wliich  are  &r  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief 
Apostles,  and  far  more  likely  to  have  been  assigned 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinc^on. 
All  Xheae  marks  aie  found  united  together  in  the 
Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical 
persons.  We  must  go  oat  of  tbe  region  of  fact  into 
the  r^on  of  coiyecture  to  find  such  another  person. 
A  candid  render  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  John's  other  \vritingB  and  life, 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended 
tu  be  identified  with  St.  John.  It  is  stionge  to  see 
so  able  a  eiitic  as  Liicke  (Einleittmg,  514)  meeting 
thb  conclusion  with  the  conjecture  that  some  Asiatic 
disciple  and  namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have 
written  the  book  in  the  course  of  some  missionaiy 
labours  or  some  time  of  sacred  retiremrut  in  Pat- 
mos. Equally  unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is 
the  objection  brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  others, 
from  the  fact  that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessed- 
nffls  of  the  Apostles  is  implied  in  xviii.  20  and  xxi. 
14 ;  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  modesty 
and  humility  of  an  Apostle  to  record — ns  Daniel 
of  old  did  in  much  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xii.  13) — 
a  divine  )>romise  of  salvation  to  himself  personally. 
Rather  those  peatages  may  be  taken  as  in«(ai>4Yif  of 
the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his  just  due  such 
honourable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.  Unless  we  are  piepai'ed  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  treat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere 
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iictiaa  of  a  poet  trying  to  corer  his  own  insigmfi- 
cuin  with  an  honournl  mune,  we  must  accept  that 
dscriptiiiQ  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equalljr 
cndible  with  the  re«t  of  the  boolc,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  character  which 
i>  tlamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Bendes  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  author- 
chip,  there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running 
through  the  hook.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  £uthful  students  has  led  them  to 
diiceni  a  connexion  Iietween  the  KereUtion  and 
St.  John,  and  to  recognise  not  merely  the  same 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly-formed 
bmnan  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  peiforming  the  cha- 
tacteristic  actions  recorded  of  St.  John.  This  eri- 
deoce  is  set  forth  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
force  and  eloquence,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Connciion  between  the  Individuality  of  the 
Apostle  .fobn  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  I8:i8 
( Permiaohte  Schriflm,  ii.  173-231).  After  inves- 
tigatii^  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Apostle's  cha- 
racter and  poeitioo,  and  (in  reply  to  Ldcke)  the 
personal  traits  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  KeveU- 
tioa,  he  oonclndes  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
bat  genuine  effusion  of  pi-ophecy  under  the  Kew 
Testament,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  product  of  a  spiritual  gifl  so  peculiar,  so  great 
and  noble  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John  alone.  The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer 
St.  John,  just  as  his  peculiar  genius  requires  for 
its  otteranoe  a  revelatioD. 

(2)  To  oome  to  the  bistorioil  testimonies  in 
fi»«nr  of  St.  John's  aathorship : — these  are  singu- 
larly distinct  and  numerous,  and  there  is  veiy 
little  to  weigh  against  them,  (u)  Justin  Martyr, 
circ,  150  A.  D.,  says: — "A  man  among  us  whose 
name  was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a 
revelation  irhich  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that 
the  believers  in  onr  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand 
yi«»in  Jerusalem"  (IVypA.  §81,p.  179, ed.  Ben.). 
(&)  The  author  of  the  Maratorian  Fragment,  drc 
170  A.D.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  describes  him  as  a  predecessor  of 
Sl  Paul,  I.  «.  as  Credner  and  Liicke  candidly  inter- 
pret it,  bia  predecessor  in  the  ollice  of  Apostle, 
(c)  Melito  of  Sardis,  arc  170  a.d.,  wrotea  treatise 
on  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eusebius  (It.  E.  iv. 
36)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge;  and,  as  he  carefully 
records  objections  against  the  Apostle's  authorship, 
it  may  be  &irly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the 
doobta  of  Klenker  and  Liicke  (p.  514),  that  Euse- 
bius found  no  doubt  »  to  St.  John's  authorship  in 
the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bisliop.  (<^  Theo- 
philns,  bishop  of  Antioch,  drc  180,  in  a  contro- 
veny  with  Hermogenes,  quotes  passages  out  of  the 
Revelation  of  John  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  '24).  («)  Ire- 
mens,  circ  195,  apparently  never  having  b^rd  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle, 
often  quotes  the  Revelation  aa  the  work  of  John. 
In  iv.  30,  §11,  he  describes  John  the  writer  of  the 
Revelation  as  the  tame  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
bosom  at  supper,  and  asked  Him  who  should  betray 
Him.  The  testimony  of  Irenaens  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Revelation  is  periuqw  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  writer :  it  mounts  up  into  the 
preceding  generation,  and  is  virtually  that  of  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Apoctle.  For  in  v.  30,  §1,  where 
he  vindicates  the  true  reading  (666)  of  the  number 
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of  the  Beast,  he  dtes  in  support  of  it  not  only  the 
old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  liad 
seen  St.  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obvious  that 
Irenaens'  reference  for  information  on  such  a  point 
to  those  contemporaries  of  St.  John  implies  his 
undoubting  belief  that  they.  In  common  with  him- 
self, viewed  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the  book. 
Liicke  (p.  574)  suggests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
groundless  because  it  was  entertained  betbre  the 
learned  fathers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  example 
of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarcely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  Asia,  and  it  app«irs  a  strange  suggestion 
when  we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to 
coindde  with  Irenaeus  in  his  view.  (/)  Apollonius 
(drc.  200)  of  Kphesus  (7),  in  controversy  with  the 
Montanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  out  of  the 
Revelation  of  John,  and  narrated  a  miracle  wrought 
by  John  at  Ephnsus  ^Kuseb.  H.  E.  v.  18).  {g)  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (drc.  200)  quotes  the  book  as 
the  Revelation  of  Johu  {Stromata,  vi,  13,  p.  667), 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  (^Paid.  U.  12,  p.  207). 
(A)  TertuUian  (a.d.  207),  in  at  least  one  placf,  quotes 
by  name  "  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse " 
(Adv.  Marcion.  iii.  14).  (•)  Hippolytus  (circ.  230) 
is  said,  in  tlie  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to 
have  composed  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and 
Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.  He  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  {D«  Jntkliruto,  §36,  p.  756, 
ed.  Migne).  (j)  Origen  (circ.  233),  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  John,  quoted  by  Eusebius  {If.  E. 
vi.  25),  says  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  wrote  also  the 
Revelation."  The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in  favour  of  St. 
John's  authorship  of  the  Revelation,  are  equally 
distinct  and  far  more  numerous.  "They  may  be 
seen  quoted  at  length  in  LUcke,  pp.  628-638,  or  in 
Dean  Alford's  Prolegomena  (N.  J'.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.). 
it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include  the 
names  of  Victorinus,  Methodius,  Ephrem  Syrus, 
Gpiphanius,  Basil,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Gi-egory, 
IMdymus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the 
book  came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant 
works  cannot  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  book  refer  to  it  as  possessing 
canonical  authority.  Thus  (a)  Papias,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Irenaeus  as  a  bearer  of  St.  John  and 
friend  of  Polycarp,  is  dted,  together  with  other 
writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadoda,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspii-ation  of  the  book  (Routh, 
Seliq.  Saor.  i.  15 ;  Cramer's  Catena,  Oxford,  1840, 
p.  176).  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been 
impaired  by  the  controvei-sy  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  which  Liicke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  aud 
Rettig  have  taken  different  parts,  (b)  in  the 
Epistle  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
A.o.  177,  inserted  in  Eusebius,  If.  E.  v.  1-6,  several 
passages  (a.  g.  i,  5,  xir.  4,  xxU.  11)  are  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of  books 
whose  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned,  (c)  Cy- 
prian {Epp.  10,  12,  14,  19,  ed.  Fell)  repeatedly 
quotes  it  as  a  pai  t  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chry- 
sostom  makes  no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any 
extant  writing;  but  we  ar«  informed  by  Snidas 
that  be  received  it  as  canonical.  Although  omitted 
(perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public  reading  in 
diDrcfa)  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  in  the 
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Council  of  Laodicea,  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  Tliinl  Council  of  Cai-thage,  A.D.  397. 

Such  i>  the  evidence  in  ftvour  of  £jt.  John's  author- 
ship and  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book.  The 
foUotring  Ihcta  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  side. 

Marcion,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  eicept 
St.  Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected  the 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  The  Alo^,  an 
olMcure  sect,  circa  180  A.D.,  ui  their  zeal  against 
Montonism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  Church,  and  rejected  the  Kerelation,  saying 
it  was  tlie  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius,  Ado.  Haer.  li.).  The  Roman  pres- 
byter Cains  (circa  196  A.D.),  who  also  wrote 
against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
iii.  28)  as  ascribing  certain  Kerelations  to  Cerin- 
thus: but  it  is  doubted  (see  Koutb,  Rel.  Sacr.  ii. 
138)  whether  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  the 
book  to  which  Caius  refers.  But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all  in 
ancient  times  against  the  Kevelation  is  contained 
in  a  fragment  of  Dionysins  of  Aleiandria,  circa 
240  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage  taken  from 
a  book  On  the  Promisee,  written  in  reply  to  Nepos, 
n  learned  Judaising  Chilinst,  is  quoted  by  Kusebius 
{H.  E.  vii.  25).  The  principal  points  in  it  are 
these : — Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writen  before 
him  altogether  repudiated  the  Kerelation  as  a 
forgery  of  Cerinthus;  many  brethren,  however, 
prized  it  very  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not 
venture  to  reject  it,  but  received  it  m  ftith  as 
containing  things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his 
understanding.  [In  his  Epistle  to  Hermammon 
(Enseb.  H.  E.  vii.  10)  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.]  He  accepts  as  true  what 
is  stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by 
John,  but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that 
name  is  mentioned,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  are  unlike  what  we  should  expect 
from  John  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle ;  that  there 
were  many  Johns  in  that  age.  He  would  not  say 
that  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not 
known  Uiat  he  was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must 
be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ;  and 
he  observes  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephesua,  eadi  of  which  bean  the  name  of  John. 
He  then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the 
style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
to  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, that,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  language, 
he  does  not  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  Apooilypee 
actually  saw  what  he  describes,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  knowledge  and  prophecy. 
To  this  extent,  and  no  farther,  Dionysius  is  a  wit- 
ness against  St.  John's  authorship.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain 
unsound  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
authority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  ente> 
tained  as  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents; that  he  deliberately  rejected  their  doubt  and 
accepted  the  contents  of  the  book  as  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God;  that,  although  he  did  not 
understand  how  St.  John  could  write  in  the  style 
in  which  the  ReveUtion  is  written,  he  yet  knew 
of  no  authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to 
attribute  it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  bore  the  name  of  John.  A  weightier  dilficulty 
arises  from  the  fitct  that  tlie  Bev&tion  is  one  of 
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the  books  which  are  absent  from  the  ancioit 
Peshito  version ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  receptioo  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adduced 
from  the  Syriac  works  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephrem 
Syrus.  Eusebius  is  remarkably  sparing  in  his 
quotations  from  the  "  Revelation  of  John,'  and  the 
unceitainty  of  his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown 
by  his  statement  in  H.  E.  iii.  39,  that  "  it  is  likely 
that  the  Kevelation  was  seen  by  the  second  John 
(the  Ephesinn  presbyter),  if  anyone  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  it  was  seen  by  the  Apostle."  Jerome 
states  {Ep.  ad  Dardatuun,  &c.)  that  the  Greek 
Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revehition,  a 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his  equally 
influential  contemporaiy  Angustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret  abstained  from  making 
use  of  the  book,  siinring,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  to 
which  Jerome  refer>.  But  they  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  The 
silence  of  these  writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any 
importance  that  has  been  adduced  against  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
canonical  authority  and  authorship  of  this  book 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Wbitiso. — The  date 
of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of 
critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Irenaeus  is  almort  sulBcieut  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  Ue  says  (^Adv.  Haer.  v.  30,  §3): 
"  It  (•'.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  uur  own  generation,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records 
as  a  tradition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the 
persecution  imder  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the 
island  Patmos  for  Us  testimony  of  the  divine  word. 
Allusions  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  no  mention 
in  any  wiiter  of  the  first  three  («nturies  of  any 
other  time  or  phioe.  Epiphanius  (li.  12),  obviously 
by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  "Two  or  three  obscure  and  later  autho- 
rities say  that  John  was  banished  under  Kero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that 
the  Kevelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  diHicuIt  to  tea 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  all^e, 
impossible  for  him  to  write  his  inspired  message 
with  force  and  vigour,  or  why  his  residence  in 
Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Greek.  It  is  dilHcult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  xi.  1,  any- 
thing which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Jerusalem  was  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  that  the  prediotions  of  its  fall  had  not  been 
fulfilled  when  those  verses  were  written.  A  more 
weighty  argument  in  fiivour  of  an  early  date  might 
be  urged  from  a  modem  interpretation  of  xvii.  10, 
if  that  interpretation  could  be  established.  Galba 
is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  "  is." 
In  Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  Beast  that  was 
wounded  (xiii.  3),  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not, 
the  eighth  king  (xvii.  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence 
he  would  return  and  regain  his  throne :  and  these 
interpreters  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
the  Revelation  shared  and  meant  to  exprsK  the 
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absurd  popular  delusion.  Even  the  able  and  learned 
Beasi(Theol.  Ckrit.  i.  443),  by  vay  of  nipporting 
tiiit  interpretation,  advanvn  hi8  uutenable  cinim  to 
the  6nt  dlioovery  of  the  name  of  Nero  Caesar  in 
the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inoonsistenry 
of  thi<  interpretation  with  pi-nphetic  analogy,  vritb 
tii«  context  of  Kevelation,  and  with  the  fact  that 
the  book  ia  of  divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by 
Hengstenberg  at  the  end  of  hU  Commentary  on 
ch.  liii.,  and  by  Elliott,  Horae  Apoc.  iv.  547, 

It  has  been  inferred  fcma  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the 
Rerdation  was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately 
alter  the  Apostle's  retain  from  Patmos.  But  the 
teit  is  scaicely  aulfident  to  support  this  conclusion. 
The  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  seven  Chnrehea 
ire  ddireinl  rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Patmos. 

C.  LANGnAOE. — The  doubt  first  suggested  by 
Harenberg,  whether  the  KeTelation  was  written  in 
Atamaic,  has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The 
■Ince  of  all  ancient  writers  a*  to  any  Aramaic 
original  is  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tioii.  Liicke  {EaUeit.  441]  has  also  collected  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that  the  original  ia  the 
Grtck  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

IScke  has  ahso  (pp.  448-464)  examined  in  minute 
detail,  after  the  pretxding  labours  of  Donker-Cur- 
tins,  Vogel,  Winer.  Ewatd,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitzig, 
the  peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
tinguish the  Revelation  from  every  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  in  subsequent  sections 
(pp.  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  dif- 
brmoe  between  the  Kevelation  on  one  side  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
resprct  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainmeuts  of  the  writer  of 
each.  Uengttenberg,  in  a  diswrtation  appended  to 
hia  Commentary,  maintains  that  they  01*6  by  one 
writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Revelation  have  beeu  greatly  exaggerated  by 
•ome  critics,  is  suHiciently  shown  by  Hitzig's 
plausible  and  ingenious,  though  unsucceeafiil,  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in 
tha  Revelation  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marie.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  Revelation  has  many  sor- 
prising  grammatical  peculiarities.  Bat  much  of 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  pro- 
bably written  down,  as  it  wax  seen,  "  in  the  Spirit," 
whiUt  the  idea.*,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness, 
filM  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  loss 
capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech.  His 
tiospel  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  oom- 
postd  equally  under  divine  influence,  but  an  in- 
Hoenre  of  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 
care,  alter  long  deliberation,  after  frequent  recol- 
lection and  recital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  pondering 
of  the  doctrinal  trutlv  which  they  involve. 

D.  CosTEHTS. — The  iii'st  three  verses  contain 
the  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of  the  writer, 
•ttl  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  whicli 
poaaUy,  like  the  last  two  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  may  be  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired 
tnrvivors  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  a 
salutation  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This, 
coming  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
the  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of  the 
fint  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  tb(»e  Churches. 
In  the  next  five  veT«s  (i.  5-9)  he  touches  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  following  book,  the  great  funda- 
BKstal  id^s  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  go- 
venaent  of  the  world  and  the  Church  are  built ; 
the  Fawn  of  Christ,  the  redemption  wrought  by 
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Him,  His  second  coming  to  judge  mankind,  the 
painful  hopeful  discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  this  pi-esent  world :  thoughts  which  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been. uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  persecuted  nnd  exiled  Apostle  even  before  the 
Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  22)  shows  the  Son 
of  Man  with  Hia  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the  seven 
Churches.  While  tlie  Apostle  is  pandering  those 
great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  hia  Church 
whidi  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Person  resembling 
those  seen  by  Eiekiel  and  Daniel,  and  identiKed  by 
name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appenrs  to  John, 
and  with  the  disciiminating  authority  of  a  Lord 
and  Judge  reviews  the  state  of  those  Churches, 
pronotmces  his  decision  upon  their  several  cha- 
racters, and  takes  occasion  fi-om  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christiana  who  may  deserve  similar  encourage- 
ment or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sen- 
tences, spoken  by  tlieSon  of  Man,  is  described  as 
said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  primarily  though  not  exclusively  to  some 
of  his  own  conteinporaries  conceniing  the  present 
events  and  cii-cumstances.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to 
address  them  particularly.  His  words  are  for  the 
ear  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the 
significance  of  things  which  are  present  in  hope  or 
fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Chr^tians  everywhere. 

5.  (iv.  1-viii.  1.)  In  the  next  >T»ion,  Patmos 
and  the  Divine  Persop  whom  he  saw  are  gone. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of 
heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  His  throne.  The 
seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  aud  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sound  of 
universal  adoration.  As  the  seals  m°e  opened  in 
oi-der,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white 
horse,  (2)  a  red  hoi'se  betokening  war,  (3)  the 
black  horse  of  tamine,  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death, 

(5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar, 

(6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion  and 
terror.  After  this  there  is  a  paus^,  the  course  of 
avenging  angels  is  checked  while  144,000,  the  chil- 
di'en  of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  arc  sealed,  nnd  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  redeemed  of  all  nations 
ai«  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the  seventh 
seal -is  opened,  aud  half  an  hour's  tdlence  in  heaven 
ensues. 

c.  Then  (viii.2-xi.  19)  seven  angels  appear  vrith 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and 
(2)  the  sea  and  (3)  the  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
rtre  heavenly  bodies  are  successively  smitten,  (5)  a 
plague  of  locusts  afflicts  the  meu  who  are  not 
sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6)  the  third  part  of  men 
aie  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  r«st  are  im- 
penitent. Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven  thunders 
soand,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is 
announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the  book, 
and  measure  the  temple  with  its  worshippers  and 
the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  two 
witnesses  of  God,  their  mar-tyrdom,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, are  foretold.  Theapproachofthe  third  woe 
is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded, 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God  has  taken  His 
great  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judgment  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  the  caitfa. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one 
another.    Each  of  liie  last  two,  like  the  longei 
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one  which  follows,  hu  the  appearance  of  a  dittioet 
propbecf ,  reactiing  fram  the  |irophet'a  time  to  the 
end  of  th«  world.  The  Mcond  half  of  the  BcTcla- 
tioD  (xii.-xxii.)  compriMS  a  aeries  of  Tiaioos  which 
aie  connecMd  by  vaiioos  links.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  of 
the  devil  and  bis  agents  ( =  the  dragon,  the  ten- 
horned  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  Hnal 
destruction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference 
to  ereiits  anterior,  not  only  to  thoee  which  are 
predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to 
the  Ume  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
interpret  tlie  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retiospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen 
in  heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  witli  seven 
crowned  heads  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  off- 
spring ;  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
mother  flees  into  the  wilderness  for  126U  days. 
The  persecution  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  on 
eartli  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  conoequeuoe 
of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon  was  over- 
come and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (xiii.)  standing  on  the  seashore  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at  and 
worship  him,  and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  prevails. 
He  is  followed  by  another  two-homed  beast  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  whose  number  is  666. 

St.  John  (xiv.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Zion  learning  the  song  of  praise 
of  the  heavenly  hoat.  Three  angels  Hy  forth  call- 
ing men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fiUI  of 
Babylon,  denouncing  the  worshippers  of  the  beast. 
A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  tlie  faithful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  den^ribed  under  the 
image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (xv.,  ivi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  bad  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath 
which  they  pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
son,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Knphrates,  and  the  air, 
atUr  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm. 

One  (xvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  the  wilderness  and  shows  him  a  har- 
lot, Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that 
great  city,  sitting  upon  seven  mountains,  reigning 
over  the  kings  ot  the  eai-th.  Afterwards  St.  John 
sees  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  portrayed 
a*  the  burning  of  a  gi  eat  city  amid  the  lamentations 
of  worldly  men  and  the  lejoidog  of  saints. 

Afterwards  (xiJt.)  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  f.dl  and  the  approaching 
maiiiagc-Bupper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God  U 
seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly 
armies :  the  beaat  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken 
and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and  their  worship- 
pers are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx,-x]di.  5)  binds  the  dragon,  1. 1.  the 
devil,  for  1000  years,  whilst  the  martyr^  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against 
the  camp  of  the  saintis  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
the  beast  and  lalse  prophet.  St,  John  then  witnesses 
the  process  of  the  finsU  judgment,  and  sees  and  de- 
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scribes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  therr  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  verses  (xxii.  6-21)  the  angel 
mlemnly  asseverates  the  truthfulness  and  import- 
ance of  the  forcing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing 
on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  warning 
of  His  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

E.  Intebpbetatior. — A  short  account  of  the 
different  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Kevelation,  is  all  that  can  Ije 
given  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to 
common  Christian  experience  aiiSbrded  hy  its  pre- 
cepts and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  imagery 
of  others,  the  tempting  field  which  it  supplies  for 
intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students  to 
this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labours  of  many 
commentators.  Ebrard  reckons  that  not  less  than 
eighty  systematic  commentaries  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  states  that  the  leas  valuable  writings  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  it  not  innu- 
merable. Fanaticism,  theological  hatred,  and  vain 
curiosity,  may  have  largely  influenced  their  compo- 
sition ;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  necessa- 
rily inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  exposition 
of  early  times  with  a  good  modem  commentaiy 
will  tee  that  the  pious  ingenuity  of  so  many  cen- 
turies has  not  been  exerted  quite  in  vain. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that 
of  Constantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visiorrs  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in 
actual  &cts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exemplified  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  freah  hopes  of  thia  early  Christians,  and  the 
severe  persecutioD  th^  endur-ed,  taught  them  to 
live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfiiction 
and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  even  of  thoee  symbols  which  some  itxrdems 
regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although  from  the 
beginning  a  connexion  between  Rome  and  Antichrist 
was  universally  allowed,  and  porta  of  the  Kevelation 
were  regarded  aa  the  filling-up  of  the  great  outline 
sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  I^uL 

The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this 
period,  are  the  interpolated  Commentary  on  the 
Kevelation  by  the  martyr  Victorious,  circ  270  A.D. 
{Bibliothtea Patrvm  Maxima,  iii.  414,  aird  Migne's 
Patrologia  Latino,  v.  318 ;  the  two  editions  should 
be  oompar  ed),  and  the  disputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist 
by  Hippolytus  i  Uigne's  Patrologia  Oraeoa,  x.  726). 
But  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are  to  be  ga- 
thered also  from  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  ( Trt/p/m, 
80,  81),  from  the  later  books,  especially  the  fifth,  of 
lrenaeus,aird  from  various  scattered  passages  in  Ter- 
tuUian,Origen,and  Methodius.  The  general  antid- 
petion  of  the  bat  days  of  the  woikl  in  Lactantius, 
vii.  14-25,  has  little^lirect  reference  to  the  Kevelation. 

Immediately  alter  the  triumph  of  Constantine, 
the  Christians,  emandpated  tr-um  oppr&aion  and 
persecution,  and  dominant  and  pror^rous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  therr  spiritual  conception 
of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman 
empire  become  Christian  was  r-eganled  no  longer  as 
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the  otject  of  prophetic  denTinciiitioii,  but  as  the 
•eae  of  a  milleniiuil  development.  ThisTieT,  hbw- 
crtr,  was  so<hi  met  bj  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  milleoniam  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  belieren.  As  the  barbarous  and  here- 
tical inraders  of  the  &lJing  empire  appeared,  they 
vtn  regarded  by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfil- 
ling the  woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  regular  chronological  interpretation  is 
Men  m  Bereogaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the 
9th  centuiyl,  who  treated  the  Revelation  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  end.  And  the  original  Commentary  of  the 
Abbot  Joadum  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a  farther 
development  of  that  method  of  interpretation,-  but 
br  the  scarcely  di!>gniaed  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  or  Anti- 
christ with  some  Universal  Pontiff. 

The  chief  commentaries  belonging  to  this  period 
lie  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Tichoniua,  dm.  390  A  .D. , 
printed  in  the  works  of  SU  Augustine ;  Primasius, 
of  Adrumetnm  in  Africa,  a.d.  550,  in  Migne's  Pa- 
trologia  Latino,  hviii.  p.  1406 ;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
circ.  650  A.D.,  Arethas  of  Cappadoda  and  Oecti- 
meaius  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  century,  whose 
commentaries  were  published  ti^ether  in  Cramer's 
Catetta,  Oxon.,  Iil40;  the  Exptanatio  Apoe.  in 
the  works  of  Bede,  A.D.  735 ;  the  ExposUio  of 
Boengtod,  printed  in  the  works  of  Ambrose ;  the 
Commentwy  of  Haynw,  a.d.  853,  first  published 
stCokigDe  in  1531 ;  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Seals 
by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  A.D.  1 145,  printed 
in  [/Achiry'a  Spidhgium,  i.  161 ;  the  Expoaitio 
of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Cahbria,  A.D.  1200,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1527. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Refonnation,  the  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
rency, were  taken  np  by  the  liarbingers  of  the  im- 
podiog  change,  as  by  Wiclifl'e  and  others ;  and  they 
became  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical  schoul 
of  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time  seems  the 
moat  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct 
>n  eiact  classification  of  modem  interpreters  of  the 
Revelation.  They  are  generally  placed  in  three 
gnat  divisions. 

a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in 
whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  his- 
tory of  tile  fortunes  of  the  Chnrch  from  the  first 
century  to  the  end  of  time.  The  chief  supporters 
of  this  most  interesting  interpretation  are  Mede, 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Faber, 
E.  B.  Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrsrd, 
and  others.  The  recent  commentary  of  Dem  Alfbid 
belongs  mainly  to  this  school. 

6.  The  Praeterist  eipc&itors,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether, 
Inlfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
written;  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Pagnnism,  sig- 
nsliied  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
The  most  eminent  expounders  of  this  view  are  Al- 
caar,  Grotios,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wet- 
«tHn,  Eichhora,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Dflsterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice.  This 
is  the  &vourite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of 
Oermany,  ime  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 
the  writer  of  the  Revelation  promised  the  fultilmpnt 
of  ha  visions  within  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 
half  from  the  time  in  whic^  he  wrote. 

c.  The  Kutnrist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a 
stnog  reaction  against  some  extravagancies  of  the 
two  preceding  schools.     They  believe  that  the  whole 
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book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters, 
refers  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  come.  This  view,  which  is  asrerted  to 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitive  interpretation, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  B.  Newton,  C.  Maithmd, 
1.  Williams,  De  Burgh,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection. 
Against  the  Futurist  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a  speedy 
fulfilment  at  the  beginnine  and  end  of  the  book 
itself  (seech,  i.  3,  xxii.  6,7,'i2,  20).  Christians,  to 
whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  would  have  derived 
no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulfilment  been  al- 
together deferred  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly 
literal  interpretation  of  Baljylon,  the  Jewish  tribes, 
and  other  symbols  which  generally  forms  a  part  of 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  peculiar  dilficnlties. 

Against  the  Pi-aeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that 
prophecies  fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendered  so  peispi- 
cuous  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply 
an  argument  against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously, could  not  occupy  a  large  ^pacc  in  a  prophecy ; 
that  the  supposed  predictions  of  the  downtiUls  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to 
refer  to  one  event,  but  ar«  by  this  scheme  separated, 
and,  moreover,  placed  in  a  wrong  older ;  that  the 
measuring  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi.),  cannot  be 
explained  consistently  with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that 
its  iidvocates  differ  very  widely  among  themselves  ; 
that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years;  that  several  of  its 
applications— e.  g.  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-homed 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine — are  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  Revelation  have 
ended  in  repeated  fiulnres. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fitllacies 
of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst  he  may  derive 
edification  from  wluitever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested  tiiat  the  book  may  be  r^rded 
as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact 
description.**,  much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as 
poetic  imagery,  mere  embellisliment.  But  such 
a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  iMerpretation  of 
Prophecy :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pre- 
dictions have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as  a 
higher  spir-itual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfil- 
ment of  a  pi-ophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfilmeirt  is  shadowed  forth  moi°e  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  jn  Iris  Horae  Apooalypticae, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  this  principle ;  but  perhaps 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceprance  in  a  modified  sense  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  school, 
and  would  not  exclude  tire  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  other  scheme*.  [W.  T.  B.] 

BEZrEPH   (ei^n:.  ii  'Ptu^tU,  and   *Pa^rt:» 


*  Ttio  Alex.  MS.  eNhlblts  tlie  same  fnnns  of  the  name 
as  the  Vat.;  but  by  a  curiotrs  coinclderroe  Intervhanged. 
viz.  'Pa^  In  2  Kings,  'Fa^>t;  lir  Isaiah. 
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BEZIA 


Seseph).  One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  men- 
tions, in  his  taunting  message  to  Hezekiah,  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (3  K.  xix.  1*2; 
Is.  xxxrii.  12).,  He  couples  it  with  Haran  and 
other  well-known  Mesopotamian  spots.  The  nanie 
is  still  a  common  one,  Yakflt's  Lexicon  quoting 
nine  towns  so  called,  Interpretera,  however,  are 
at  variance  between  the  principal  two  of  these. 
The  one  is  a  day's  march  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  road  from  Rncca  to  //ifans  (Gesenius,  Keil, 
Theuius,  Micbaelis,  Suppl.);  the  other,  again,  is 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Bagdad  (Hitzig).  The 
former  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the 
name  of  'Pijiri^a,  and  appears,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  Mesopotamian  knowledge,  to  be 
the  more  feasible  of  the  two.  [G.] 

BEZ'IA(K^ri'  'fo^ti-  Sesia).  AnAaherite, 
of  the  sons  of  Ulia  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 
BEZIN   (J»>n:    'PoffiV,  Twurff^y:   Sasin). 

1.  A  king  of  Damascns,  contemporary  with  Fekah 
inlsrael,andwith  Jothara  and  Abaz  in  Judaea.  The 
policy  of  Kezin  seems  to  have  been  to  ally  himself 
closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, and,  thus  strength- 
ened, to  carry  on  constant  war  against  the  kings  of 
Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  (2  K.  iv.  37) ;  but  his  chief  wai-  was 
with  Ahaz,  whose  tenitories  he  iuvaded,  in  com- 
pany with  Pekah,  soon  at^er  Ahaz  had  mounted 
the  throne  (about  B.C.  741).  The  oombined  army 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but 
".could  not  prevail  against  it"  (Is.  vii.  1 ;  2  K. 
ivi.  5).  Rezin,  however,  "  recovei'ed  Elath  to 
Syria"  (2  K.  rvi.  6);  that  is,  he  conquered  and 
held  possession  of  the  celebrated  town  of  that  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  in 
the  East.  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Abaz  in 
his  disb-ess  had  nuide  application  ;  his  aimies  were 
defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts;  his  dty  besieged 
and  taken;  his  people  carried  away  captive  into 
Susiana  (?  Kik)  ;  and  he  himself  slain  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ; 
compare  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  inscriptions,  where 
the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destruction  of  Demascns 
ai-e  distinctly  mentioned).  This  treatment  was  pii)- 
hably  owing  to  his  being  i-egarded  as  a  I'ebel ;  since 
Damascus  had  been  token  and  laid  under  tribute  by 
the  Assyrians  some  time  previously  (Bawlinsou's 
Uerodotia,  i.  467).  [G.  R.] 

2.  One  of  the  &milie8  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr.  ii. 
48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50).  It  (iimishes  another  eiample 
of  the  occurrence  of  non-Israelite  names  amongst 
them,  which  is  already  noticed  under  Mehunim 
[313  note;  and  see  Sisisra].  In  1  Esd.  the  name 
appears  as  Daisan,  in  which  the  change  from  K  to  D 
seems  to  imply  that  1  Esdras  at  one  time  existed  in 
Syriac  or  some  other  Semitic  language.  [G.] 

EEZ'ON  (pfl:  "Effpifi:  Ahx-'PaCdy:  Razon). 

Tiie  son  of  Kliadah,  a  Syrian,  who  when  David  de- 
lealed  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobnh,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (I  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he 
was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foi'eseeing  the 
destruction  which  Dnnd  would  inflict,  prudently 
escaped  with  some  followers ;  or  whether  he  gathered 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  tiie 
slaughter,  docs  not  appear.  The  latter  is  more 
probttble.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at  Damascus 
could  not  hare  been  till  some  time  after  the  dls- 
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istroDS  battle  m  whuh  the  power  of  Hadadezer 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  and  put  garrisons 
in  Damascus.  From  his  position  at  Damiascus  he 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  With  r^ard  to  the  statement  of  Nicolaus 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  History,  quoted  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attiibutiug  to  it  any 
historical  authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  was 
Hadad,  and  that  his  descendants  and  successois  took 
the  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this  be  true, 
Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but  the  origin  of  the  tlory 
is  probably  the  ooufused  account  of  the  LXX.  In 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  tlie  LXX.  the  account  of  Rezon 
is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  close  connexion  with  Hadad, 
and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  have  founded  his 
stoiy  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  li^^t,  endeavoured 
witliout  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt,  and 
then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  Josephus  Baazarus,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  bond  of  robbers  was  plundering  the 
country  (Ant,  viii.  7,  §6).  It  was  Hadad  and  not 
Rezon,  according  to  the  account  m  Josephus,  who 
established  himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syria,  and 
made  inroads  upon  the  Israelites.  In  1  K.  xv.  18, 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Asa, 
is  described  as  the  grandson  of  Uezion,  and  from 
the  resembUinoe  between  the  names  Rezon  and  He- 
zion,  when  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  corrupt  reading 
for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  suilicient  ground,  though  it 
was  adapted  both  by  Sir  John  Mai-sham  (Chron. 
Can.  p.  346)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Chronol.  p. 
221).  Bunaen  {Bibelwerh,  i.  p.  cclxxi.)  makes 
Uezion  contemporary  with  Rdioboam,  and  probably 
a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Kezin.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EHE'GIUM  ('P^iok:  i?%ii«m).  The  men- 
tion of  this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on  the 
Bmttian  coast,  just  at  the  southern  eutrance  of  the 
straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts 
xxviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from 
Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck  at  Malta. 
But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. By  a  curious  ooincideoce  the  figures  on  ita 
coins  are  the  very  "twin-brothers"  which  gave 
the  name  to  St  Paul's  ship.  See  (attached  to  the 
article  Castoh  and  Pollux)  the  coin  of  Bmttii, 
which  doubtless  represents  the  forms  that  were 
painted  or  sculptured  on  the  vessel.  And,  again, 
the  notice  of  the  intermediate  position  of  Khegium, 
the  waiting  there  for  a  southerly  wind  to  carry  the 
ship  through  the  straits,  the  run  to  Puteoli  with 
such  a  wind  within  the  twenty  four  houi-s,  are  all 
points  of  geognq>hical  acomicy  which  help  us  to 
realise  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
pboe,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it  was 
miserably  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse: 
from  Augustus  it  received  advantages  which  com- 
bined with  its  geographical  position  in  making  it 
important  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire :  it  was  prominently  associated,  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  G  leek  emperors, 
the  Saraoen8,.and  the  lU>roans:  and  still  tlie  modem 
Reggio  is  a  town  of  lO.OUO  inhabitants.  Its  distance 
across  the  sti-aits  from  Messina  is  only  about  six 
miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  telegiaph  station 
above  that  Sicilian  town,  [J.  S.  H.j 
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RHEBA  CJVa:  Besa),  ton  of  Zorobabel  in 
the  g«irah^  of  Christ  (Loke  iii.  27).  Lord  A. 
Herver  has  ingenionsly  conjectured  that  Rhesa  is 
noperaon,  but  merely  the  title  ifosA,  i.  e.  "  Prince," 
w^'nally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
pidiiallT  introduced  as  aa  independent  name  into 
th*  gmealogy.  He  thos  removes  an  important 
olxUcie  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  pedigrees  in 
Mstthew  and  Luke  (Hervey's  Oateaiogies,  &e..  Ill, 
114,356-60).  [Gekealooy  of  Jescs  Christ, 
67S«;  Zerubbabel.]  [G.] 

BHODA  ('P«i»;  Bhode),  lit  Boae,  the  name 
ofi  mad  who  announced  Petei's  arriral  at  the  door 
«f  Muy's  house  after  his  miraculous  release  from 
pri]0D(Act8  xii.  13). 

RHODES  CPiMoi;  Modus).     The  history  of 
this  island  is  so  illustrious,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
w  it  connected,  even  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  life 
«f  St.  Paul.    He  touched  there  on  his  retum-voynge 
to  Syria  from  the  third  misaioiuuy  journey  (Acts 
Hi.  1).    It  dees  not  appear  that  he  landed  from 
the  ship.    The  day  before  he  had  been  at  Cos,  an 
idand  to  the  N.W. ;  and  from  Rhodes  he  proceeded 
asi»-»nU  to  Patara  in  Lycia.     It  seems,  from  all 
tie  cireumstaoces  of  the  narrative,  that  the  wind 
»»  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  as  it  very  often  does 
in  that  pait  of  the  levant.     Rhodes  is  immediately 
i^fCBte  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands  at 
tlK  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor, 
lb  position  has  Iiad  much  to  do  with  its  history. 
The  outline  of  that  history  is  as  follows.     Its  real 
oninaice  b^an  (about  400  B.C.)  with  the  founding 
of  that  dty  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island, 
whidi  stai  continnes  to  be  the  capital.    Though  the 
Dorian  net  was  originally  and  firmly  established 
lioe,  yet  Rhodes  was  very  frequently  dependent  on 
othos,  between  the  Peloponncsiao  war  and  the  time 
rfAlenndei's  oampaign.     After  Alexander's  death 
it  altered  on  a  glorious  period,  its  material  prosperity 
WajU/^y  developed,  and  its  institutions  deserving 
ad  obtaining  general  esteem.    As  we  approach  the 
tioie  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in 
ll»  Levant,  we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in 
RWei  (1  Mace.  xv.  2.3).    The  Romans,  after  the 
<e6Bt  of  Antiochos,  assigned,  during  some  time,  to 
Hwies  certain  disUicts  on  the  mainland  [Caria, 
Ltoa]  ;  and  when  these  were  withdrawn,  upon 
nore  mature  provincial  aiTangements  being  made, 
tke island  still  enjoyed  (from  Augustus  to  Vespasian) 
»  considenible  aCQOunt  of  independence.*     It  is  in 
<lii»  bterval  that  St.  Paul  was  there.    Its  Byzantine 
l*tory  is  again  eminent.    Under  Constantine  it  was 
tie  metropolis  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Islands."    It 
"3  the  last  place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East 
«ld  out  a^inst  thft  adi-ancing  Saracens;  and  sub- 
sqosntly  it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
IwtTKB  of  the   Knights  of  St.  John.      The  most 
Praniaent  remains  of  the  city  and  harbour  are 
memorials  of  those  knights.     The  best  account  of 
^Wes  will  be  found   in   Ross,  Heism  auf  den 
**«*•  Insda,  iii.  70-113,  and  Seism  nach  Kos, 
Hi^Haniassos,  Modos,  iic.,  pp.  5.3-80.    There  is  a 
poJ  view,  as  well  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
mxt,  in  the  English  Admiralty  Chart  No.  1639. 
Piriiaps  the  best  illustration  we  can  adduce  here  is 

*  Two  incMfnts  in  tlie  life  of  Herod  the  Great  con- 
""«^  with  Khodcs,  are  wen  worthy  of  menUon  here, 
"am  be  went  to  Iialy.about  the  dose  of  the  last  Repnb- 
™  ilnate,  he  feond  that  the  city  bad  sulTeted  modi 
mo  Cmm,  and  gave  liberal  innui  to  restore  it  (Joseph. 
*t  xir.  14,  J3).     Here  also,  after  the  bottle  of  Actlnm, 
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one  of  the  early  coins  of  Rhodes,  with  the  conven- 
tional roee-flower,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island 
on  one  side,  and  the  bead  of  Apollo,  I'adiated  like 
the  sun,  on  the  other.  It  was  a  proverb  that  the 
sun  shone  every  day  in  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Coin  of  Rhodfl*. 

BHO'DOCUS  ('P<i{oK«i:  ^Aodbctu).  A  Jew 
who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his  countiymen  to 
Antiochus  Eupator.  His  treason  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  placed  in  cenfinement  (2  Mace  ziii. 
21.)  [B.  K.  W.] 

BHODUS  ('Pitas :  Rhodus),  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
[Rhodes.] 

EIBA'I  (♦3'-):  'Pi/Wl  in  Sam.,  'V*^ii;  Alex. 

■Pij/Bo/  in  Chr. :  Stbal).    The  ftther  of  Ittai  the 

Beiijamite  of  Gibeah,  who  was  one  of  David's  mighty 

men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

KIB'LAH,  1.  (n^ann,  with  tlie  definite  article: 
T  :  •  T 

BijAce  inbothMSS.:  Rebla).  One  ofthe  landmarks 
ou  the  eafitem  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as 
specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  position 
is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much  pi-ecision.  It 
was  immediately  between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of 
Cinnereth,  and  on  thfe  "  east  side  of  the  spring." 
Unfortunately  Shepham  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
and  which  of  the  gieat  fountains  of  northern 
Palestine  is  intended  by  "  the  spring "  is  nnccr- 
tain.  It  seems  hardly  possible,  without  entirely 
disan^anging  the  spedfication  of  the  boundary,  that 
the  Riblah  in  question  can  be  the  same  with  the 
"  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  "  which  is  men- 
tioned at  a  much  later  period  of  the  history. 
For,  according  to  this  passage,  a  great  distance 
must  necessarily  have  int^ened  between  l{iblah  and 
Hamath.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  the  landmarks. 

1.  The  north  boundary :  The  MediteiTnnean, 
Mount  Hor,  the  entrance  of  Hainath,  Zcdad,  Zi- 
phron,  Hazar-enan. 

2.  The  eastern  boundary  commenced  from  Hazar- 
enan,  turning  south :  Shepham,  Uiblah,  passing 
east  of  the  spring,  to  east  side  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Now  it  seems  impassible  that  Riblali  can  be  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,*  seeing  that  four  landmarks 
oociu-  between  them.  Add  to  this  its  apparent 
proximity  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  early  Jewish  intci-pieters  have  felt  the  force 
of  this.  Confused  as  is  the  catalogue  of  the  boun- 
dary in  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan  of  Num.  .xxxiv., 
it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  that  version  considers 
tlie  spring"  as  the  spring  of  Jordan  at  pantos, 
and  RibUh,  therefore,  as  a  place  near  it.  With 
this  agrees  Parehi  the  Jewish  traveller  in  the  13th 
and    14th   centuries,  who  expressly  discriminateii 


he  met  .\ugustus  and  seemed  bis  favour  (tb.  xv.  6,  v6). 

i>  OrtginaUy  It  appears  to  have  stood  'Kpfi^Xo. ;  but  the 
'Ap  has  now  attached  itself  to  the  preceding  name — 
S«ir^<iMaf>.    Con  this  be  the  Abbkla  of  1  Mace.  ix.  3  ? 

*  if  Mr.  Porter's  Identincallons  of  Zedod  and  Hdtfiur- 
enan  are  adopted,  the  difficulty  is  locrpased  tenfold. 
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between  the  two  (see  the  extracts  in  Znnz's  Ben- 
jamin, ii.  418),  Mid  in  oar  own  iaj  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(BiM  fOr  Umjelehrttn ;  Suppl.  ad  Lexica,  No. 
2313),  and  Bont'i-eriuii,  the  learned  editor  of  Euse- 
bia<'  Onomasticon. 

Kg  place  bearing  the  name  ofRibUih  has  .been 
yet  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banias. 

2.  Ribhih  in  the  laod  of  Hamath  (npS*^,  once 

nn^Sn,  •*. «.  Kblathah :  •  Ac3\a«a  in  both  MSS. : 

TT    I   • 

Iteblatha).  A  place  on  the  great  road  between  Pa- 
lestine and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia wer«  accustomed  to  remain  while  directing 
the  operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the 
sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyro  were  bdtg  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants;  hither  were  brought  to 
him  the  wretched  king  of  Judaea  and  his  sons,  and 
after  a  time  a  selection  irom  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  the  conquered  dty,  who  were  put  to  death, 
doubtless  by  the  horrible  death  of  impaling,  which 
the  Assyrians  practised,  and  the  long  lines  of  the 
victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their  nranu- 
ments  (Jer.  xzxix.  5,  6,  lii.  9,  10,  26,  27;  2  K. 
xxv.  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-Necho, 
after  his  successful  rictoir  over  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemiiih,  returned  to  Kiblah  and  summoned  Je- 
hoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K.  uiii.  SH). 

This  Kiblah  has  no  donbt  been  discovered,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  of  the  el  Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
which  connects  Baalbek  and  JTuna,  about  85 
miles  N.E.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
latter  place.  The  advantages  of  its  position  for  the 
encampment  of  vast  hosts,  sqcb  as  those  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Kobinson,  who 
visited  it  in  1852  (B».  Se$.  iii.  545).  He  de- 
sci'ibes  it  as  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain 
yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  fomge. 
rrom  this  point  the  roods  were  open  by  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to 
Babylon  ....  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
coast  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa 
and  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land."  It  appears  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by 
Buckingham  in  1816. 

Kibl(di  is  profaablj  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (vi.  14), 
though  in  the  pi'esent  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it 
appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.  The  change  from  U 
to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.  Riblah  suits 
tlie  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on  the 
other  hand  DiUah  is  not  known.  [Diblath.]    [G.] 

BIDDLE  (rn*n ;  tXviyfia,  irpi$\rina :  pro- 
hlema,  propositio).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
fi'om  an  Arabic  root  meaning  "  to  bend  olT,"  "  to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  ailiKce  (Dan.  viii.  2.^),  a 
|iroverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  song  (Pi.  xlix.  4,  Ixiviii.  2), 
an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  pu^Ie  (Ez.  xvii.  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intiicate  sentence  (Ps.  xciv. 
4 ;  Ilab.  ii.  6,  Sic),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  In  these  senses 
we  may  compare  the  phrases  mpotpii  \6yuy, 
rrpoipca  rapa0o?iMii  (Wisd.  viii.  8  ;  Ecclus.  ixxix. 
2),  and  rtptxXaicii  xSyur  (Eur.  Phuen.  497 ; 
Gesen.  s.  v.),  and  the  Latin  tcirpus,  which  appeai-s 
to  have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  Gell.  JVocf.  Att. 

*  'rbe  two  great  MSS.  oToe  IJCX.— VaUcan  (Mai)  and  j 

Alex.— present  the  name  as  loUow: —  | 

t  K.  XXHL  33,  'AlUoa;  A<0\<ia.  i 

XXV.    »,  'ItpilPKagir ;  ^l^ilAa.  { 
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xii.  6).  Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any 
"obscura  allegoria"  {de  lYin.  zv.  9),  and  points 
out,  as  an  instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter 
of  the  horseleech  in  Prov.  xxx.  15,  which  haa 
been  elaborately  explained  by  Bellermann  in  a  mo- 
nograph on  the  subject  i^Aenijmaia  Hebraica,  Erf. 
1798).  Many  passives,  although  not  deKnitely 
propounded  as  riddles,  may  be  regarded  as  such, 
e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  a  verse  in  the  rendering  of 
which  every  version  diB'eis  from  all  others.  The 
riddles  whidi  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  So- 
lomon (1  K.  X.  I,  1iK9*  wttpanrai  ainhy  iv  aifly 
uLcuri ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  "  bard  questions  " 
referring  to  profonnd  enquiries.  Solomon  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  veiy  fond  of  the  riddle 
proper,  for  Josephus  quotes  two  profuue  historians 
(Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  authenticate  a 
story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  riddles  to 
Hiram,  for  the  non-eolution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  fine,  until  he  summoned  to 
his  assistance  a  Tynan  named  Abdemon,  who  not 
only  solved  the  riddles,  but  propounded  others 
which  Solomon  was  himself  unable  to  answer,  and 
consequently  in  his  turn  incurred  the  penalty.  The 
woitl  cdyiyfia  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (I  Cor. 
xiii.  12,  "  darkly,"  ^i-  aSyiyfuxTi,  comp.  Num.  xii. 
8;  Wetstein,  if.  T.  ii.  158);  but,  in  the  wider 
meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in 
our  Lord's  discourses.  Thus  Ei'a.smns  applies  the 
term  to  Matt.  xii.  43-45.  The  object  of  such  im- 
plicated meanings  is  obvious,  and  is  well  explained 
by  St.  Augustine:  **  manifestis  pasdmur,  obscuris 
exercemur"  (da  Boot.  Christ,  ii.  6). 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially 
Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (Roeenmiiller, 
Morgenl.  iii.  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran,  xxv.  35),  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist— as  Ketfb  al 
A\gAz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
Akd  al  themin.  But  these  are  rather  emblems  and 
devices  than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they 
are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call  them  Algtiz 
and  Maaroma  (D'Herbelot,  ».  tJ.  Algaz).  They 
were  also  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
blonski.  Pantheon  Aegypt,  48).  They  were  espe- 
cially used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Bomans 
(MOUer,  Dor.  ii.  392;  Athen.  x.  457 ;  Pollux,  vi. 
107 ;  A.  Gell.  xviii.  2;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  22),  and 
the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the 
literary  dinners  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobius.  Some  have 
groundlessly  supposed  that  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, Lemuel,  and  Agur,  woe  propounded  at  feasts, 
I  like  the  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar 
I  occasions  (Luke  xiv,  7,  &c). 

Riddles  were  genendly  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
!  celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was 
I  properly  (as  Vois  points  out.  Trail.  Oratt.  iv.  11) 
I  no  riddle  at  all,  becanse  the  Philistines  did  not 
I  possess  the  only  clue  on  which  the  solution  coutd 
I  depend.  For  this  reason  Samson  had  carefully  con- 
I  cealed  the  &ct  even  from  his  parents  (Judg.  xiv.  14, 
&c.).  Other  ancient  riddles  in  verse  are  that  of  the 
'  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
<  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at  being  unable 
to  solve  it  (Plutaixi,  Vit.  Horn.). 
I  Franc.  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater 
\  enigma,  where  the  allq^ry  or  obscure  intimation 

3  K.  xxv.  20,  ^tp\a»!i ;  OxfiKaSa. 

„    n,  'Pf^Ad^i;      . 

Jer.  Hi.  9, 10,  26,  3',  Ac^^a«a,  in  both. 
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k  egatmooiu  throoghoat  the  passage  (as  in  Ex. 
ITU.  2,  sod  in  such  poems  as  tlw  Syriiix  attributed 
to  'nwoci-itiu) ;  and  tlie  later  enigma  or  irciviyiM, 
when  the  difficulty  U  concentrated  in  ttie  peculiar  use 
rfKQK  one  word.  It  may  lie  useful  to  refer  to  one 
ir  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since  they  are  very 
fre<)iiently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  Prophets.  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word 
DX'  (*  a  portion,"  and  "  Shediem,"  the  town  of 
Epiinini)  in  Gen.  xlriii.  22  ;  on  *l)VD  {mdtzir, 
"  a  fortified  city,"  and  OpVO,  ifUraiin,  Egypt) 
in  Hie  Tii.  13 ;  on  ^^  (shUed,  "  an  almond- 
tne"),  and  IgtS*  {ahakaJ,  "  to  hasten  "\  in  Jer.  i. 
II;  m  rvcm  (Dimah,  meaning  «Edom"  and 
«4e  Unil  'ot'  death  "),  in  Is.  xxi.  11 ;  on  ffffV?,' 
SiaiacA  (meaning  "  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  "  ar- 
rogance "),  in  Jer.  iiv.  26,  li.  41. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance 
of  a  riddle  oi'curring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  the  number 
if  tit  bftat.  This  belongs  to  a  dass  of  riddles 
Tcry  common  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
noK  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewinh  Cafabalists.  The 
latter  called  it  Oematria  (i.  e.  ytm/urpia)  of  which 
iutances  may  be  found  in  CaipzoT  {.App.  Crit.  p. 
Hi),  Reland  {Ant.  Hebr.  i.  25),  and  aome  of  the 
conmentaton    on   Rev.   xiii.  16-18.     Thus  Vn 

TT 

tiMiA'),  "  serpent,"  is  made  by  the  Jews  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  numeiical 
ralue  is  eqaivalent   to  M^K'O ;    and  the  names 

Shnshan  and  Esther  are  connected  together  because 
the  tttunericid  value  of  the  letters  composing  them 
>il>61.  Thus  the  Marcosians  regarded  the  number 
24  as  sacred  from  its  being  the  simi  of  numerical 
nines  in  tlie  names  of  two  quaternions  of  their 
Aeons,  and  the  Gnostics  u!<ed  the  name  abraxcu 
H  an  amulet,  because  its  letters  amount  nume- 
rically to  365.  Such  idle  &ncies  am  not  unfie- 
qinit  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  have  already 
mentiuaed  (see  CB06S)  the  mystic  explanation  by 
Clan.  Alexandrinus  of  the  number  .^18  intjen. 
iJT.  U,  and  by  Tertullian  of  the  number  300  (i-e- 
pfestoted  by  the  letter  T  or  a  crott)  in  Judg.  viL 
t>,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the  Testi- 
Dmia  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
sislogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  ot 
tile  beist,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline 
Terses.  We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
it,  the  answer  being  found  in  ^e  name  'Ii)(roSt 
=888, thus:  I  =  10  +  i|  =  8  +  <r  =  200-H«=<0 
+  11  =400-1- s  =  200  =  888.  It  i*  as  follows, 
sad  is  extremely  carious : 

Utowv  ainpaefiimw  (?),  ipi9fijhlf  f  iXav  i^ovoiiiiim' 
ocnt  Top  fiofiiat,  iffffat  dcjto^oc  rrl  tovtwc, 
^  vamnrriSus  Sktw  itnoTorifKHS  at^frnimv 

With  examples  like  this  beftre  us,  it  would  be 
il«urd  to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  grtatly  removed 
in  time  from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  SibylUne 
ntHs)  intended  tome  name  as  an  answer  to  the 
Dmnber  666.  The  true  answer  rau&t  be  settled  by 
tbe  Apocalyptic  commentators.    Most  of  the  Fathei's 


*  la  this  passage  It  Is  genenUy  tbought  that  Sbeshach 
b  pat  for  Babel,  t>7  the  prineipte  of  alphabetical  inversion 
ksovn  SB  ibe  aiUxxxk.  It  will  be  Been  tliat  the  passAges 
<teK  tfmuA  are  cbleflj  Instances  of  fortnumatia.    On 
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supposed,  even  as  &r  back  as  Irenaeus,  the  name 
liirtwot  to  be  indicated.  A  list  of  the  other  very 
numerous  solutions,  proposed  m  diflerent  ages,  may 
be  found  in  Elliott's  Ilorae  Apocalypticae,  from 
which  we  have  quoted  several  of  these  instanues 
{Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  222-234).  [K.  W.  F.] 

BIMIION  C(\1Sn:  'Pt/tfi^v.  Semmm).  Rim- 
mon,  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  was  tlie  fiither  of 
Keclub  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

RIM'MON  (Jte"1 :  'VtiMti* :  Semmai).  A 
deity,  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  of  I)amascus, 
where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of  Rimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18).  Tmees  of  the  name  of  this  god 
appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hndad-rimmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful. 
Serarius,  quoted  by  Selden  (Z>«  dtt  Syris,  ii.  10), 
refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rhnmon,  a  pomegranate,  a 
frnit  sacreil  to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  (compare  Pomona,  from 
pomum).  Ui-sinns  {Arboretum  Bibl.  cap.  32,  7) 
explains  Rimmon  as  the  pomegi'snate,  the  emblem 
of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature,  the  personified 
natara  wiiwmta,  a  symbol  of  fieqnent  occurrence 
in  the  old  religions  (Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  122).  If 
this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  presents  us 
with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the  East, 
which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  in  Palestine. 
But  Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes 
instead  that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  D4l,  Him, 
"  to  be  high,"  and  signifi^  "  most  high ;"  like 
the  Phoeuician   Slioun,  and   Heb.   "(vfV.    Hesy- 

chius  gires  'Poftia,  6  ff^urrai  ttis.  Clericus, 
Vitiinga,  Rosenmilller,  and  Gesenius  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Movers  {Phoen.  i.  196,  &c.)  regards  Rimmon  as 
the  abbreviated  form  of  Uadad-liimmoa  (as  Peor 
for  Baal,-Peor),  Uadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians,  Combining  this  with  the  pomegranate, 
which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad-RImmon  would  then 
be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who  ripens  the 
poraegraiute  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  infusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  a  mourned 
with  the  "  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valler 
of  Mq;iddon  "  (Zech.  xii.  1 1). 

Between  these  different  opinions  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  But  the 
conjecture  of  Selden.  which  is  approved  by  Gesenius, 
has  the  greater  show  of  probability.    [W.  A.  W.] 

BnmON  (Wan,  •. «.  Rimm6n6 :  ii  -PtyiiuSir : 
Bemmono).  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (I  Chr.  vi.  77).  There  is  great 
discrepancy  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and 
the  |»rHllel  catalogue  of  Josh,  xxi.  The  former 
contains  two  names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter, 
and  neither  of  them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  DiMNAH  (Josh.  xxi.  3o)  may  have 
been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew 
are  notoriously  easy  to  confotind.  At  any  rate  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rimmono  is  not 
identical  with  Rimmou  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xii.  13), 
in  the  A.  V.  Remmon-methoaR.  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  transferred,  in  copying,  from  the 
succeeding  woixl^-at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 


the  profound  use  of  this  figare  by  ttie  prophets  and  other 
writers  see  Ewald,  Die  I'roplietm  d.  Alt.  Bund.  i.  48 1 
Stcinibal,  Vjtpr.  d.  .Iprache,  p.  33. 
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appear  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targam  of 
Joseph.  [G.] 

RIM'MON  (lion :  'Efw/uM;  Alex. 'P<nwi  ; 
"Vtit/t^p :  Jtemmon).  A  town  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Jodah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to  'Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7;  1  Chr.  iv.  ii2:  in  the  former  of 
these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Remkon).  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the 
name  succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  pUces 
reoccapied  bj  the  Jews  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined  (I^OT  YS  '• 
LXX.  omits:  tt  in  Kemmon),  and  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  En-Kimmon.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
this  single  departure  of  the  Hebrew  text  (rom  its 
practice  in  the  other  lists  except  the  bet  that  the 
Vatican  LXX.  (if  the  edition  of  Mai  may  be  trusted) 
lias  joined  the  names  in  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshua, 
from  which  it  may  be  infened  that  at  the  time  of 
the  I.XX.  translation  the  Hebrew  text  there  also 
showed  them  joined.  On  the  other  hand  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  Hebrew  MSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  "frue,  it  b  mentioned  in  the 
Onomattioott  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome;  but  they 
locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obviously 
confounding  it  with  the  Rock  Rimmon.  That  it 
was  in  the  south  would  be  plain,  even  thoDgh  the 
lists  above  cited  were  not  extant,  ^m  Zech.  xiv. 
10,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  south  of  Jerusalem," 
and  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern  frontier  of 
the  southern  kingdom)  are  named  as  the  limits  of 
the  change  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  aspect  and 
ibrmation  of  the  cotmtry.  In  this  case  Jerome,  bolii 
in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Commentary  (in  Zech. 
xiv.  9  seqq.),  joins  the  two  names,  and  understands 
them  to  denote  a  hill  north  of  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently well  known  (doubtless  the  ancient  GiBEAH), 
maiHied  by  a  pomegranate  tree — "  coUis  Rimmon 
(hoc  enim  Gaboa  sonat,  ubi  arbor  malagnioati  est) 
usque  ad  australem  plagam  Jerusalem."         [G.] 

BIM'MON  PA'BEZ  (l^B  ftST:  •Pewii*  ♦«- 
pit).  The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).  Rimmon  is  a  common 
name  of  locality.  The  latter  word  is  the  some  as  that 
found  in  the  plural  fuim  in  Baal-Pei-azira,  "  Baal 
of  the  biVHchea."  Peihaps  some  local  coniignmtion, 
such  as  a  "  cleft,"  might  nccount  for  its  being  added. 
It  stands  between  Kithraah  and  Libnah.  No  place 
now  known  hiis  been  identified  with  it.      [H.  H.] 

BIM'MON,  THE  BOCK  (}it3"in«  j6d  : 
71  Ttttfa  ToS  'Ptfiniv ;  Joseph,  irtrpa  'toa :  petra 
cujaa  vocabulmn  est  Hemmm;  petra  Remmon). 
A  cliff  (such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
word  tela)  or  inaccessible  u.itural  fastne&s,  in  which 
the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who  escaped  the  sUugh- 
ter  of  Gibeah  took  refuge,  and  maintained  thon- 
selvcs  for  four  months  until  releaaed  by  the  act  of 
the  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47, 
xxi.  13). 

It  is  described  as  in  the  "  wildel■ne^s*'  (midbar), 
that  is,  the  wild  uncultivated  (though  not-  unpro- 
ductive) counti-y  which  lies  on  tlie  ca.<it  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah  was 
situated  —  between  them  and  the  Joiilaii  Valley. 

*  In  two  ont  of  its  four  occurrences,  the  aiticle  Is 
omitteU  both  In  tlie  Hebrew  and  I^XX. 


BINNAH 

Here  the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a  village 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hill, 
visible  in  all  directions,  and  commanding  the  whole 
country  (Kob.  B.  S.  i.  440). 

The  hill  is  steep  and  naked,  the  white  limestone 
everywhere  protruding,  and  the  houses  clinging  to 
its  sides  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  steps.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  from  the  gi'eat  ravine  of  the  Wady  Uuty&h ; 
while  on  the  west  side  it  is  almost  eqiudly  isoUtnl 
by  a  croes  valley  of  gieat  depth  (Porter,  Handhk. 
217j  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  Zib). 
In  position  it  is  (as  the  civw  flies)  3  miles  east  of 
Bethel,  and  7  N.E.  of  Gibmh  {TaleU  et-Fut). 
Thus  in  eveiy  particular  of  name,  character,  and 
situation  it  agrees  with  the  requucmenta  of  the  Rock 
Rimmon.  It  was  known  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  mention  it  (^Oiumiasticonf  **  Kem- 
mon")— though  confounding  it  with  Rimmon  in 
Simeon — as  15  Roman  miles  northwards  fiT>m 
Jerusalem.  [G.J 

BiyO  (nyaC:  Sa«T^\io>:  amulm).  Vie. 
ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet, 
and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  drcnmstance,  tlie 
term  tdbbaath  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  to  impress  a  seal."  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasuerus  to  Haman 
(Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1  Mace.  vi. 
15),  and  by  the  fether  to  the  prodigid  son  in  the 
parable  (Luke  xv.  22).  It  was  treasui^  accordingly, 
and  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  most  valued 
object  (Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hagg.  ii.  23 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11). 
Sudi  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
women  (Is.  iii.  21 ;  Mishn.  Sabh.  6,  §3),  and  ai« 
enumerated  among  the  ailides  presented  by  men 
and  women  for  the  seiTice  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxiT.  22).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right 
hand  (Jer.  I.  c).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex. 
xxviii.  1 1,  that  the  rings  ccntained  a  stone  engraven 
with  a  device,  or  with  the  owner's  name.  Numerous 
specimens  of  Egyptian  rings  have  been  discovered, 
most  of  tliem  made  of  gold,  vei^  masfiive,  and  con- 
taining either  a  scarabneus  or  an  engraved  stone 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  337).     The  number  of  rings  worn 
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by  the  Egyptians  was  truly  remarkable.  The  same 
profusion  was  exhibited  also  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, particularly  by  men  {Dkt.  of  Ant. "  Rings"). 
It  appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Apostolic  age;  for  in  Jam.  ii.  2,  a ri<ii  man 
is  described  as  xpvroSaKT^Xiot,  meaning  not  simply 
"  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but "  golden- 
ringed  "  (like  the  xfv9ix*V>  "  golden-handed  "  of 
Lucian,  JTmon,  20),  implying  equally  well  the  pre- 
sence of  several  gold  rings.  For  the  term  gilil, 
rendered  "  ring"  in  Cant.  v.  14,  see  Ornaments. 

[W.  L.  B.] 

BIN'NAH    (nr:     'Ai-d ;     Alex.   'Paiv^r: 

B'mna).    One  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an  obscure 

and  fragmentary  genealogy  of  the  deacendants  of 

Judali  (1  Our.  iv.  20).     In  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
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he  is  nude  "  the  son  of  Uanim,'  Ben-hauan  being 
thus  tnoslated. 

BITHATHCnS*"):  Ti^»;  Alex.  'Pi^oe  in 
Chr. :  ISphatK),  the  second  son  of  Gamer,  and  the 
bivther  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3). 
The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives  the  form 
Diphath,*  bat  this  arises  out  of  a  clerical  error 
amilar  to  that  which  gires  the  fomn  Bodanim  and 
Uad«l  &r  Dodanim  and  Hadar  (1  Chr.  i.  7,  50 ; 
Gen.  ixiri.  39).  The  name  Riphath  occuin  only 
in  the  gmealogical  table,  and  hence  there  is  little 
to  guide  us  to  the  localitj  which  it  indicates.  The 
Bane  itself  has  been  rariously  identified  with  that 
of  the  Kbipaean  mountauis  (Knobel),  the  river 
Hhebas  in  Bithjrnia  (Bochart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people 
linng  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schultliess), 
iiA  the  Ripheans,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphla- 
gooians  (Joseph.  Ant,  i.  6,  §1).  This  last  view 
is  certainly  favonred  by  the  contiguity  of  Ash- 
kenaz  and  Tocarmah.  The  weight  of  opinion  is, 
however,  in  lavour  of  the  Bhipaean  mountains, 
vhich  Knobel  (^YStkert.  p.  44)  identifies  etymo- 
logicslly  and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian 
nnge  in  the  N.E.  of  Dacia.  The  attempt  of  that 
writer  to  identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls, 
is  evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  so  im- 
portant a  race  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  table, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  name  to  apply  to  them ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Gauls  were  for 
any  lengthened  period  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
(^th(  Caipathiau  range.  The  Rhipaenn  mountains 
themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  than  in  reality,  and  if  the  received  etymo- 
k^  of  that  name  (from  ^ntnl, "  blasts  ")  be  correct, 
the  concideiioe  in  sotmd  with  Riphath  is  merely 
aoddental,  and  no  connexion  can  be  held  to  exist 
between  the  names.  The  later  geographers,  Pto- 
iony  (iii.  5,  §15,  19)  and  others,  placed  the  Rbi- 
paean  range  where  no  range  really  exists.  Viz.,  about 
the  derated  ground  that  separates  the  basing  of  the 
Eoiine  and  Baltic  seas.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BIS'SAB^HD*}:  'P«r<ra:  £essa).  The  name, 
identical  with  the  word  which  signifies  "  a  worm," 
is  that  of  a  mandi-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xixHi.  21,  22).  It  lies,  as  there  given,  between 
Libnah  and  Kehelathah,  and  has  been  considered 
(Winer,  >.  v.)  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Prating. 
Itmer.,  32  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and 
203  miles  math  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 
from  the  T^irra  of  Josephus  {AtU.  xiv.  15,  §2). 
No  site  has  been  identified  with  Riasah.      [H,  U.J 

KlTHTklAH  (nDn"1:  "Poeo/io:  Betkma).  The 
name  of  s  march-station  in  the  wildemess  (Num. 
ixiiii.  18,  19).  It  stands  there  next  to  Hazeroth 
[Hazeboth],  and  probably  lay  in  a  N.E.  direction 
mm  that  spot,  but  no  place  now  known  has  been 
identified  with  it.     The  name  is  probably  coimected 

with  Dnh,  Arab.  *j,,  commonly  rendered  "juni- 
per," but  more  correctly  "broom."  It  carries  the 
afErmativ*  T\,  common  in  names  of  locality,  and 
femtl  especially  among  many  in  the  catalogue  of 
Norn,  xiiiii.  [H.  H.] 

BIVEB.     In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  tlie 
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word,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  '  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  have  probably  never 
seen  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Litany,  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either 
entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer  months,  and  con- 
verted into  hot  lanes  of  glaiing  stones,  or  else  re- 
duced to  very  small  streamleta  deeply  sunk  in  a 
narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense 
growth  of  dirabs. 

The  cause  of  this  is  twofold :  on  the  one  hand 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  —  a  central  mass 
of  highland  descending  on  each  side  to  a  lower 
level,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapo- 
ration was  less,  and  the  stieams  more  frequent :  yet 
this  cannot  have  made  any  very  material  dilference 
in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands 
of  valleys  which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

For  the  various  aspects  of  the  stj'eams  of  the 
country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  produced, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  to)-ms,  which 
they  employed  habitually  with  much  precisian. 

1.  For  the  perennial  river,  A1(W<Jr(in3).  Possibly 

used  of  the  Jordan  in  Vs.  Ixvi.  6,  Ixxiv,  15 ;  of  the 
great  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  rivera  generally 
in  Gen.  iulO;  Ex.  vii.l9;2  K.  xvii.  6;  Ez.  iii.  15, 
&c.  But  with  the  definite  article,  han-Nahar, 
"  tht  river,"  it  signifies  invariably  the  Euphrates 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
2  Sam.  X.  16,  tic  &c.).  With  a  few  exceptions 
(Josh.  i.  4,  xiir.  2, 14,  15;  Is.  lix.  19 ;  Ez.  xxxi. 
15),  tM6r  is  uniformly  rendered  "  river "  in  our 
version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied  to 
the  fleeting  fugitive  ton-ents  of  Palestine. 

2.  The  term  for  these  is  nac/tal  (VnJ),  for  which 
our  translators  have  used  promiscuously,  and  some- 
times almost  alternately,  "valley,"  "brook,"  and 
"  river.'  Thus  the  "  brook  "  and  the  "  valley  " 
of  Eshool  (Num.  liii.  23  and  xxxii.  9) ;  the  "  val- 
ley," the  "  brook,"  and  the  "  river"  Zered  (Num. 
xxi.  12  i  Dent.  ii.  13 ;  Am.  vi.  14) ;  the  "  brook  " 
and  the  "  river  "  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  Deut. 
ii.  37),  of  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Deut.  ii.  24),  of 
KithoD  (Judg.  iv.  7 ;  1  K.  xviii.  40).  Compare 
also  Dent.  iii.  16,  &c^ 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  in- 
tended; but  the  term  "brook"  is  peculiarly  un- 
happy, since  the  pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  geneiiil  character  of 
the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  are  deep 
abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  removed 
from  that  of  an  English  brook.  For  example,  the 
Amon  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  severid  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
top.  The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok,  which 
Jacob  was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family 
and  Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  "  meadowy 
brook"  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those 
which  ai  e  not  so  abi-npt  and  savage  are  in  their  width, 
their  irregularity,  their  forlonr  arid  look  when  the 
torrent  has  subsided,  utterly  unlike  "  brooks."   Un- 


•  DB*^.  Thh  reading  Is  preferred  by  Bochart  (PSofc^, 
HL  10),  and  Is  ccDOected  bjr  him  with  the  names  of  the 
town  Tofaata  and  the  nwnntain  TlUum  in  the  N.  of  Asia 
Mmir. 


<>  Jerome,  In  bis  Qaautiaiut  iM  emetim,  xzvl.  I*, 
draws  the  following  cnrlonB  dtstbictjon  between  a  valley 
and  a  torrent :  "  £t  Kic  pro  valk  torrais  tcriptus  att 
nunqmm  oum  <n  voUt  itamitur  puUiit  aquae  vitiK."  . 
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fortunately  our  Ungnage  does  not  contain  aaj  single 
word  which  has  both  tiie  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
nachal  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  midy,  which  can 
be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  ralley  and  for  the  stream 
which  occasionally  flows  through  it.  Ainsworth, 
in  his\4nnota(ibns  (on  Num.  xiii.  23),  says  that 
"  bourne  "  has  both  meanings ;  but "  bourne"  is  now 
obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use  in  Scotland, 
where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  the  "bums  "  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
tcadys  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Mr.  Burton  (^Oeog.  Jo'Mit.  xxiv.  209)  adopts  the 
Italian  fitanara.  Others  hare  proposed  the  Indian 
terra  nvUah. — The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew 
nachal  is  evident  in  1  K.  xriL  3,  where  Elijah  is 
oommaiidej  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nachal 
Cherith  and  to  drink  of  the  nachal, 

3.  I'rfr  (T^S')!  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin 
(see  Gesen.  Thes.  558),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
stre.ims  having  a  connexion  with  that  countiy.  It 
is  the  word  employed  for  the  Nile  in  Gene^  and 
Eiodus,  and  is  rendered  by  our  ti:anslators  "the 
river,"  except  in  the  following  passages,  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8 ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  substitute  "  a 
flood  " — much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.    [See  Nile,  toL  ii.  p.  539  i.] 

4.  nbal  (73V),  from  a  root  signifying  tumult 
or  fulness,  occurs  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  rendeivd  "  river,    viz.  Jer.  ivii.  8 ;  Dan.  viii. 

2,  3,  6. 

5.  I'^eg  ()79)i  fram  an  nncertiun  root,  probably 

connected  with  the  idea  of  the  division  of  the  land 
for  inigation,  is  translated  "  river "  in  Ps.  i.  3, 
Ixv.  9;  Is.  XXX.  25;  Job  xx.  17.  Elsewhere  it  is 
rendered  "  stream  "  (Pa.  xlvi.  i),  and  in  Judg.  v. 
15, 16,  "  divisions,"  where  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  artificial  sti'eams  with  which  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  country  of  Keuben  was  irrigated 
(Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  129;  Gesen.  I%es.  1103»). 

6.  Aphlk  (p^BK).  This  appears  to  be  used  with- 
out any  deai'ly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is  probably 
from  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force,  and  may 
signify  any  rush  or  body  of  water.  It  is  translated 
"  river"  in  a  few  passages: — Cant.  v.  12 ;  Ex.  vi. 

3,  xxxi.  12,  xiii!.  6,  xxxiv.  13,  xixv.  8,  xxxvi.  4, 
6;  Joel  i.  20,  iii.  18.  In  Ps.  cxxvi.  4  the  allusion 
is  to  temporary  streams  in  the  dry  i-egious  of  the 
"south."  [G.] 

BIVEB  OF  EGYPT.  Two  Hebr«w  teims 
ore  thus  rendei«d  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  D*^Vb  ^ni :  Torofubs  AiY^irrav:  fiumm 
Atgypti  (Gen.  xv.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt," 
that  is,  the  Nile,  and  here — as  the  westej-n  border 
of  the  Promised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
was  Euphrates — the  Pelusiac  or  easternmost  braudi. 

2.  DflVp  /Iii :  x^'f^P'"'  Aiyimov,  ^>ipay( 
Atyirrov,  roraiihs  Atyiwrov,  'VivoK6fovpa,  pi. : 
torrens  Aegj/pti,  rtt)u>  Aegypti  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
Josh.  XV.  4, 47 ;  I  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  ti-anslated  "  the  stream  of 
Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opmion  that  this 
second  term  designates  a  desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  VV(tdi-l-'Areesli.  The  centre  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
only  flows  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 
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The  correctness  of  this  opinion  can  only  be  decided 
by  an  examination  of  the  poasages  in  which  the 
term  occurs,  for  the  ancient  trandationa  do  not  aid 
us.  When  they  were  made  there  must  have  been 
great  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  In  the  LXX. 
the  term  is  translated  by  two  literal  meanings,  or 
perhaps  three,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  711]  can 

be  rendered  "river,"  and  is  once  represented  by 
Hhinoooruia  (or  Rhinocolura),  the  name  of  a  town 
on  the  ooast,  near  the  W&li-l-'Areesh,  to  which  the 
modem  El-'Areesh  has  succeeded. 

This  stream  is  tint  mentioned  as  the  point  where 
tJie  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western  border 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  Next  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed  \>ur- 
ders  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and  u 
beyond  Gaza  and  its  territoiy,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Philistine  cities  (47).  In  the  later  histoty  we  find 
Solomon's  kingdom  extending  "from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt "  ( 1  K.  viii. 
65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner  where 
the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned: 
"  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more 
out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates 
all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt "  (2  K. 
xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as 
forming  one  boundaiy  of  the  Israelite  territory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  "from  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt"  (xxviU  12), 
appearing  to  correspond  to  the  limits  promised  to 
Abraham. 

In  certain  pai:8llel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 
speciHed  instead  of  "  the  Nadial  of  Egypt."  m 
^e  promise  to  Abraham,  the  Nile,  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  is  mentioned  with  Euphrates  as  bound- 
ing the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  'was 
promised  to  his  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still  more 
unmistakeably  is  Shihor,  which  is  always  tiie  Kile, 
spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's  de- 
scription of  the  territoiy  yet  to  be  conquered: 
"  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  all  the 
regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  from  the 
Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  boi^ 
ders  of  Ekron  noithward,  [which]  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  name, "  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  as  has  been  well 
suggested  to  us,  almost  forbids  our  supposing  an 
insignificant  stream  to  be  intended  ;  although  such 
•  stream  might  be  of  importance  from  position  as 
forming  the  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nschal  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile, 
we  have  to  consider  the  geographical  consequences, 
and  to  oompoi'e  the  name  with  known  names  of  the 
Nile.  Of  ibt  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  easternmost, 
or  Pelusiac,  would  nece:isarily  be  the  one  intended. 
On  looking  at  the  mnp  it  seems  incredible  tliat  the 
Philistine  tenitory  should  ever  have  extended  so  far: 
the  W£di-l-'Aree£h  is  distant  fivm  Gaza,  the  most 
western  of  the  Philistine  towns ;  but  Pelusium,  at 
the  mouth  and  most  eastern  ptu-t  of  the  Pelusiac 
bi'ancli,  is  veiy  remote.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  tract  fiom  Gaza  fo  Pelu- 
sium is  a  desert  that  could  never  have  been  culti- 
vated, or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  settled  population, 
and  was  probably  only  held  in  the  period  to  which 
we  i-efcr  by  marauding  Arab  tribes,  which  may 
well  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philistines,  for 
they  must  have  been  tributary  to  them  or  to  the 
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EnptiaiB,  on  sxoaDt  of  their  imiattd  )ia(itian 
a^  the  itailitr  of  the  country,  tboagh  no  doubt 
naintaining  a  half-indepeDdenoe.'  AU  doubt  on 
this  point  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  passage,  in  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription  of  Sethce  I.,  head  of  the 
liith  dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  1340,  on  the  north  wali 
of  the  great  temple  of  Kl-Karnak,  which  mentions 
"the  foreigners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  fort  of 
TARU  to  the  bod  of  KANANA  "  (SHASU  SHA'A 
EH  SHTEH  EN  'TARD  ER  PA-KAN* ANA, 
Urngscb,  Qtoyr.  Inschr.  i.  p.  261,  No.  1265,  pi. 
ilrii.).  Th«  identiiication  of  "  the  fort  of  TARU  " 
with  (ny  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
geographers  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plialied.  It  appears,  from  the  bas-relief,  lepresent- 
ii^  the  return  of  Sethee  I.  to  Egypt  &om  an  eastern 
opedition,  near  the  inscription  just  mentioned, 
<«  bare  been  between  a  LeoDtopoIis  and  a  bi^anch  of 
tile  Nile,  or  perhaps  canal,  on  the  west  side  of 
whidi  it  was  situate,  conunanding  a  bridge  (Ibid. 
No.  1266,  fL  xlviii.).  The  Leontopolis  is  either 
the  oqrital  of  the  Leontopolite  Nome,  or  a  town  in 
the  Hdiopolite  Kome  mentioned  by  Josephus  (^Ant. 
nil  3,  §1).  In  the  former  case  the  stream  would 
probably  be  the  Tanitic  branch,  or  perhaps  the  I'e- 
inaac ;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the  Caiul  of  the  Red 
Sea.  We  prefer  the  6rst  Leontopolis,  but  no  iden- 
tificatiao  is  neoeoary  to  prove  that  the  SHASU  at 
this  time  eitended  from  Canaan  to  the  east  of  the 
Delta  (see  on  the  whole  subject  Qtogr,  ItucAr,  i. 
pp.  260-266,  iii.  pp.  20,  21). 

Egypt,  therefore,  in  its  most  flouri^ng  period, 
eridaitjy  extended  no  farther  than  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  its  eastern  boundary  being  probably  the  Pe- 
Inaac  branch,  the  territory  of  the  SHASU,  an  Arab 
nation  or  tribe,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  st  this  time  the  SHASU  had 
made  an  inrmd  into  Egypt,  but  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  period  of  the  kings  of  Jndab, 
and  during  the  classical  period,  Pelusium  was  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  this  side.  The  Philistines,  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  power,  which  afmears  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  hare  reduced  the  Arabs  of 
this  neutral  territory  to  the  condition  of  tributaries, 
as  doubtless  was  also  done  by  the  Pharaohs. 

It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  specification  of 
a  certain  boundary  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  actual  lands  of  a  state  extended  so  far;  the 
limit  of  its  sway  is  sometimes  rather  to  be  under- 
stood. Solomon  ruled  as  tributaiies  all  the  king- 
doms between  the  Euphrates  and  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  border  of  Egypt,  when  the  Land 
of  Promise  appears  to   have   been  tiilly  occupied 

*  Herodotus,  whose  acoonnt  la  rather  obscure,  says  that 
frm  FlwenlcU  to  the  borders  of  the  dty  Codjtls  (probably 
Can)  tiie  coontiy  belonged  to  the  Pakestine  Syrians ; 
fronCWdytls  to  Jeriysos,  to  the  Arabian  king;  then  to  the 
SjTiaus  a(^n.  as  far  as  I^ke  Serbonis,  near  Monnt  Castus. 
At  I.ake  Serbonis,  Egypt  began.  The  eastern  extremity 
«f  like  Serbonis  Is  somewhat  to  tbe  westward  ofRhlno- 
eolium,  and  Uonnt  Casins  is  more  than  halfway  fh«n  tbe 
IsUer  to  reioslani.  As  Herodotus  afterwards  states  more 
fvtdaely  tliat  from  Jcnysns  to  "  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount 
Ca^Qs"  was  three  days'  Journey  through  a  desert  without 
water,  be  evidently  makes  MountCasios  mark  the  western 
tntmdary  of  the  Syrians ;  for  although  the  poalUon  of 
Jenynu  is  uncertain,  tbe  whole  distance  from  Gaza  (and 
itCidytls  be  not  Oasa,  we  cannot  extend  tbe  Arabian  tei^ 
rltey  farther  east)  doe*  not  greatly  exceed  three  days' 
lo«rney(ill  5.  See  Bawllnson's  edit,  IL  398-400).  Ifwc 
•dopt  Capt.  Spratt's  tdentlBcatlons  of  Felnsinm  and  Mount 
Cidua,  we  must  place  them  moch  nnref  together,  and 
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(1  K.  iv.  21,  comp.  24).  When,  therefore,  it  is 
specified  that  the  Philistine  territory  as  &r  as  tlie 
Nachal-Mizraim  remained  to  be  taken,it  need  scarcely 
be  infened  that  th%  territory  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Israelites  was  to  extend  so  for,  and  this  stream's 
being  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may  lie  explained 
on  the  same  principle. 

If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-Mizraim  is  the  W4di-l-'Areesh,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  applied  to  the 
latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the  Nile,''  for 
we  hare  seen  that  Nachal-Mizraim  and  Shihor  are 
used  interchangeably  to  designate  a  stream  on  the 
border  ofthe  Promised  Land.  This  difBculty  seems  to 
overthrow  the  common  opinion.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  in  J(»hua  xiii,  3,  Shihor  has  the 
article,  as  though  actually  or  originally  an  appella- 
tive, the  former  seeming  to  be  the  more  obvious 
inference  fi-om  the  context.  [Sbihok  OF  EoTFl ; 
SiHOK.] 

The  word  Nachal  may  be  citfd  on  either  side. 
Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
or  stream  than  for  a  river ;  but  the  name  Nachal- 
Mizraim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 

parallel  Arabic  word  w£dee,  4f^\»,  though  ordi- 
narily used  for  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  W&di-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the 
Guadalquivir,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested, 
that  in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  .-uid  that  Nachal  was 
adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  original 
of  NeiXos.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  NeiXot 
is  held  to  be  of  Ininian  origin.  The  answer  to  this 
is,  that  we  find  Javan,  we  will  not  say  the  loniana, 
called  by  the  veiy  name,  HAN  EN,  used  in  the 
Rosctta  Stone  for  "  Greek"  (SHAKE  EN  HANEN, 
TOIS  TE  EAAHNIKOIS  FPAMMAJIN),  in  the 
lists  of  countries  and  nations,  or  tribes,  conquered 
by,  or  subject  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III.,  B.o.  cir.  1400.*  An  Iranian 
and  even  a  Greek  connexion  with  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  ro- 
markable,  that  the  word  N<<Xoi  dues  not  oocar  in 
tbe  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Sanskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians. 

Brugsch  compares  the  Egyptian  MUAW  EN 
KEM  "  Water  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in  the  phrase 
"  From  the  water  of  Egypt  as  fer  as  NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,    but  there  is  no  internal 


the  latter  tkr  to  tbe  west  of  the  asnal  sappoeed  place 
(Sra,  town).  Bat  In  this  case  Herodotns  would  Intend 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonis,  which  seems 
unlikely. 

b  lliero  to  a'  Shibor-liboatb  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
mentioned  in  Joshaa  (xix.  36),  and  supposed  to  correspond 
to  tbe  Belus,  if  its  name  slsnify  "  the  river  of  glass,"  But 
we  have  no  ground  for  givii^  Sbihor  the  signlficatJon 
**  river ;"  and  when  the  councxion  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
doubtless  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  colunists  of  north- 
eastern Egypt,  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  remem- 
bered, it  seems  more  likely  that  Shibur-libDath  was  nsmed 
from  the  Nile. 

•  We  agree  with  Lepeins  in  this  identlBcatloo  (Uebtr 
der  Aanen  der  lonier  attfden  Atg.  DtnlcmdUm,  KdnlgL 
Akad.  Berlin).  His  views  have,  however,  been  oom- 
bated  by  Bntucn  (.SjTspl's  tiaee,  ilL  603-608),  Brugsch 
(^Ueoffr.  tmchr.  11.  p.  )9,  pL  xill.  no.  2),  and  De  Uoug4 
(Ibmtatti  A'Akma,  p.  43). 
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evidence  in  fiiTonr  of  his  oonjectaml  identification 
with  the  stream  of  W&di-l-'Areesh  (_Oeog.  Imchr. 
i.  54,  55,  pi.  vu.  no.  303).  [It.  S.  P.] 

RIZTAH  (neri:  "Peff^S  and  'Ua<t>a:  Jo- 
seph. 'Poiir^:  SespAa),  concubine  to  king  Saul, 
and  mother  of  his  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mephi- 
bcsbeth.  Lilce  many  others  of  the  prominent  female 
charactei-s  of  the  Old  Testament — Ruth,  Rahab, 
Jeiebel,  &c. — Kizpah  would  seem  to  hare  been  a 
foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended  from  one  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah  or  Aiah,*  son 
of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame  ore  preserved  in 
the  (sfainaelite  record  of  Gen.  ixxri.  If  this  be  the 
case,  Saul  was  commencing  a  pntctice,  which  seems 
with  subsequent  kings  to  have  grown  almost  into  a 
rule,  of  choosing  non-Israelite  women  for  their  in- 
ferior wires,  t^vid's  intn'gae  with  Bathsheba,  or 
Ikth-shua,  the  wife  of  a  Hittite,  and  po^sibly 
herwlf  a  Canaanitess,''  is  perhaps  not  a  case  in 
point ;  but  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, seem  to  have  bad  their  harems  filled  with 
foi'eign  women. 

After  tlie  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
oonntrj  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rizpoh  accompanied  the  other  inmates  of  the  royal 
family  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  and  it 
is  here  that  her  name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  levelled  at  Abner  by 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  first  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
aud  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth  himself. 
The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false — and  from 
Abner's  vehement  denial  we  should  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  was  fiilse — involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader.  For  amongst 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a  step  to  the 
throne  to  have  connexion  with  the  widow  or  the 
mistress  of  the  deceased  Ungl"  (See  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  ifoses,  art.  54.)  It  therefore  amounted 
to  an  insinuation  tbat  Abner  was  about  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  fiuniliar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and 
endurance  with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save 
them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the 

*  The  Srrtoc-Pesbito  and  Arabic  Versions,  in  3  Sam. 
tU.,  read  Ana  for  Aiah— the  nsim  of  another  aneteot 
Hlvlte,  tlie  l>rotber  of  Ajtb,  and  equally  the  son  of  Zibeon. 
Bat  It  Is  not  fair  to  lay  moch  stress  on  this,  as  It  may  be 
only  the  etror — easily  made— of  a  careless  transcriber ;  or 
of  one  so  familiar  with  the  ancient  names  as  to  have  con- 
founded one  with  the  other. 

b  Oomp.  Oen.  xxxrlil.,  where  the  "daughter  of  Shna," 
the  OiosanlteM.  sfaonld  really  be  Bath^shoa. 

e  Sanl  was  probably  bora  at  Zetah,  where  Klsh's  se- 
pulchre, and  therefore  his  bocne,  was^ situated.   [Zrlah.'^ 

*  Tna,  2  Sam.  Ml  «.  •  pB'iT.  tuu-Sak. 
f  I.  7T| ;  dfiwvf^,  oprrdyfittm;  re^pinw. 

2.  plB,  tma  plB,  "break;"  iiuUa;  dOacemtio. 
X  *iy,  from  ^^E',  "waste;"  5Xf«^ot;  rapaiat. 
4.  7?V  i    rpoMfiij ;    praeit ;     "  prey,"   "  spoil" 
[Boorr.]" 
(fi).  Robber: — 

1.  TTiS,  part  from  TT3,  "rob;"  trpoMfuvw;  vattant. 

2.  P^B.  part  of  flB.  "break;"  Xotfi^c;  Jrrtre; 
MIc.  it  13,'"  breaker." 


BOBBEBT 

whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps.  Ixiix.  2 ;  Horn. 
tl.  i.  4,  5,  &c  &c.).  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate. 
The  seven  victims  wore  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies, 
"  hung ;"  they  were  cnidtied.  The  seven  croeseb 
were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
hill  of  Gibeah ;  the  hill  which,  though  not  Saul's 
native  place,'  was  through  his  long  residence  there 
:  so  identified  with  liim  as  to  retain  his  name  to  the 
Utest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi.  4, 
&c,  and  see  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2,  §1).  The  whole 
or  part  of  this  hiU  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rence to  have  been  in  some  special  manner  '  dedicated 
to  Jehovah,  possibly  the  spot  on  which  Ahinh  the 
priest  had  deposited  the  Ark  when  he  took  refuge  in 
Gibeah  during  the  Philistine  war  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18). 
The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  begiiming  of 
barley-harvest — the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the 
Passover — and  in  the  full  bkze  of  the  summer  sun 
they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in 
October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  whidi  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed :  the  Mater  dolorosa, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient 
dispensation.  She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from 
the  scorching  sun  which  beats  on  that  open  spot 
all  day,  or  from  the  drenching  dews  at  night,  bat 
she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the  thick  mouming 
garment  of  black  sackcloth  •  which  as  a  widow  she 
wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that  neither 
vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies.  We 
may  surely  be  justified  in  applying  to  Ritpah  the 
words  with  which  another  act  of  womanly  kindness 
was  commended,  and  may  say,  that "  wheresoever  the 
Bible  shall  go,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  toM  for  a  memorial  of  her."     [G.j 

BOAB.  This  word  oocora  but  once  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii,  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  raid  " 
or  "  inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (OECB)  being  else- 
where (e,  g.  ver.  8,  xxiii.  27,  xxx.  1,  14,  &c.)  ren- 
dered "Invade"  and  "  invasion." 

A  Road  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  term  is  expressed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  way  "  and 
"  path."  [0.] 

BOBBGBT.'  Whether  in  the  largo-  sense  ot 
plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  sys- 

3.  D^tpV,  Job  xvtll  9 ;  Ii^vTW ;  litis.  Taiginn,with 
A.  v.,  lias  "  robbers ;"  but  It  Is  most  coaunonly  rendered 
ss  LXX.,  Job  V.  6,  tttimtet. 

i.  Tit?;  Ag<mic:  tatn:  from  tyff,  "waste." 

g.  nob';  ix»ii6t;  d€npimi;  A.  V.  -spoiler." 

«.  aJJ  ;  nXimisiMi  A.  V.  "thief." 

(3.)  Rob:— 

I.  Ti3 ;  iiofwiSm  i  itgopdar, 

3.  7(1 ;  A^ip^t ;  v(olaUer  tutfaro. 

3.  ^4y,  *  retain,"  "  repeat ;"  hence  In  Ft  sorroand, 
circumvent  (Ps.  cxix.  61) ;  npurAuc^im ;  cimimplscft ; 
OBually  affirm,  reiterate  assertions  ((in.  p.  997), 

i.  Y^^,  "cover,"  "hide;"  mpriS^;  (tffigo  (Oes. 
p,  1190), 

6,  TWff ;  itapnfu ;  dirifU). 

6.  DDC'  (some  as  last);  ffpoyofut*u ;  dcprasdor 

7.  333 ;  KXnn ;  fwvr ;  A.  V.  "  sl^^ol." 
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teiostaallf  organized,  robbeiy  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  principal  emplojmenta  of  the  nomad  tribe<  of 
tlx  East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmael  to  the  present 
da/,  the  Bedoain  has  been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a 
roUer  hj  trade,  and  to  carry  out  his  objects  sue- 
OKfullj,  so  far  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  is 
regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  (tien. 
iTi.  12;  Borckhardt,  Notts  on  Bed.  i.  137,  157). 
An  imtiuice  of  an  enterprixe  of  a  truly  Bedouin 
dander,  but  distinguished  by  the  ezceptiooal  tear 
tans  belonging  to  its  principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the 
oiglit-foniy  of  David  (1  ijom.  uvi.  6-12),  with 
wliich  also  we  may  fiiirly  compare  Horn.  //.  K. 
204,  &c  Predatory  inroads  on  a  large  scale  are 
xen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Safaaeans  and  Chal- 
daous  OQ  the  propeity  of  Job  (Job  i.  15,  17);  the 
lernige  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeoo  and  Levi 
(Gen.  xuir.  28,  29) ;  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews 
npoa  the  Midiaiiites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-54),  and  the 
fi^nent  and  oilen  prolonged  invasions  of  *'  spoilers" 
npoo  the  Israelites,  together  with  their  reprisals, 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judg. 
ii.  14,  vi.  3,  4 ;  1  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  x. ; 
3  K.  T.  2 ;  1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-22).  Individaal  in- 
stances, indicating  an  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
during  the  same  period,  are  seen  in  the  **  liei's-in- 
nit "  of  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  iz.  25),  and 
the  monntain  retreats  of  David  in  the  care  of  Adul- 
lam,  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and  the  wilderness  of 
Kaon,  and  his  abode  in  Ziklag,  invaded  and  plun- 
dered in  lilie  manner  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
nil.  1, 2,  xxiii.  19-25,  xxvi.  1 ,  xxvii.  6-10,  xzx.  1). 

Similar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of 
more  than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hos,  ir.  2,  vi. 
9;  llic.  ii.  8),  continued  more  or  leas  through 
Uaceabaean  down  to  Boman  timei,  fiivoored  by 
tile  corrupt  administration  of  some  of  the  Roman 
goiemon,  in  accepting  money  in  redemption  of 
ponishnieut,  produced  those  tbrmidable  bands  of 
lobbers,  so  easily  collected  and  witli  so  much  diffi- 
cnlty  snbdaed,  who  found  shelter  in  the  caves  of 
hlotine  and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country 
even  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  almost  to  the  very 
pits  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  i.  30 ;  Acts  v.  36,  37, 
m.38.)  [JODAB  OT  Galilee;  Caves.]  In  the 
later  history  also  of  the  country  the  robbers,  or 
narii,  together  with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala, 
played  a  conapicooDS  part  (Joseph.  S.  J.  iv.  2,  §1 ; 
3,  ft;  7,  §2). 

The  Uosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  theft  is  oon- 
tained  in  Ex.  xxii.,  and  consists  of  the  following 
anctments: — 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  was 
la  latere  Bve  oxeo  tor  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  fer  the 
alicep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  waa  found  alive  the  thief 
was  to  restoie  double. 

3.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling 
boose  at  night,  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homi- 
cide was  not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  waa  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  waa  bound  to  make 
full  restitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  goods  depoaited  in  a  man's  house 
were  stolen  theretroro,  the  thief,  when  detected,  was 
to  pay  double:  but 

6.  If  the  thief  cauM  not  be  found,  the  master  of 
the  boose  was  to  be  examined  before  the  judges. 

7.  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to 
keep  were  stolen  from  him,  •',  «.  tluaagh  his  n^li- 
genoe,  he  wss  to  make  restitution  to  the  owner. 
[Oath.] 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
Michaelis  supposes ;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vi.  30, 
31  is,  that  a  thief  detected  in  stealing  should  restore 
sevenfold,  i. «.  to  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  pni^ 
pose,  even  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house,  and 
thus  in  case  of  failure  be  liable  to  servitude  (Mi* 
chaelis.  Lams  of  Motes,  §284).  On  the  other  hand, 
see  Bertheau  on  Prov.  vi. ;  and  Keil,  Arch.  Hehr. 
§154. — Man-stealing  was  punishable  with  death 
(Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). — Invasion  of  right  in 
land  was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17 ;  Is.  v. 
8 ;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

The  question  of  sacrilege  does  not  properiy  come 
within  the  M»pe  of  the  present  article.  [H.  W.  P.] 

ROBOAM  ('Pa/3o4it:  Schocm),  Exdus.  xlvii. 
23 ;  Matt.  i.  7.    [Rehoboam.] 

ROE,  ROEBUCK  (♦3V,  USA  (m.);  n»3V, 
tzlUijyih {{.'):  tofKit,S6fKtir,tapKaiar:  caprea, 
danada).  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  fi-equently  in  the 
0.  T.,  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  probably 
the  Gazelh  dorcat,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  North 
Africa,  or  the  G.  Arabica  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
which  appears  to  be  a  variety  only  of  the  donxa. 
The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  food  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
22,  &c.)  ;  it  is  mentioned  as  very  fleet  of  foot 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  8) ;  it  was  hunted  (b. 
xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  5) ;  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
loveliness  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17,  viii.  14).  The  gazelle 
is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Svria.  Stanley 
{S.  ^  P.  p.  207.)  says  that  the  signification  of  the 
word  Ajalon,  the  valley  "  of  stags,"  is  still  justified 
by  "  the  gazelles  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its 
mountain  slopes."  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  172)  says  that  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
"  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day." 


Gmrtia  Ar^btox. 


The  ariel  gazelle  ((?.  Ai-ahica),  which,  if  not  a 
difi^rent  species,  is  at  least  a  well  marked  variety 
of  the  dorcat,  is  common  in  Syria,  and  is  hunted 
by  the  Arabs  with  a  talcon  and  a  greyhound ;  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  upon  the  head  of  the 
animal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  tails  an  easy  prey  to 
the  greyhound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the  flight 
of  the  falcon.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  also 
taken  in  pitfals  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters.  The  large  (iill  soft  eye  of 
the  gazelle  has  long  been  the  theme  of  Oriental 
praises.  [W.  H.] 

ROGELIM (P**??""!:  'P<ry«AAeI<«,andsoAlei., 
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BOHGAH 


though  once  'tuytXttn :  Bogetim).  The  resideoce 
«f  Bai^iiUi  the  Gileadite  (2  ciam.  ivii.  27,  xa.  31) 
is  the  highlands  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  men- 
tioned on  this  occasion  onlj.  Nothing  is  said  to 
guide  us  to  its  situation,  and  no  name  at  all 
resembling  it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
coTeied  on  tlie  spot. 

If  interpreted  ns  Hebrew  the  name  is  derivable 
from  regel,  the  foot,  and  significo  the  "  fullers  "  or 
"  washers,"  who  were  in  the  habit  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  East)  of  using  their  feet  to  ti-ead  the 
cloth  which  they  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the 
name  £n-booel.  [G.] 

ROH'GAH  (ninn,  cem>,  njm,  Km-i-. 

"Voarfi ;  Alex.  Ohftuyyi :   Roaga).     An  Ashente, 
of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (l  Chi-,  vii.  34). 

BO'IMUS  (Joiiun).  Rehum  I  (I  Esd.  v.  8). 
The  name  is  not  traioeable  in  the  Vulgate. 

BOLL  (n^ip ;  Ke^atii).    A  book  in  ancient 

timea  consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  qf  paper  or 
parchment,  which  was  usually  kept  rolled  np  on  a 
stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
rend  it.  Hence  aroae  the  term  megillah,  from 
gAlal,*  "  to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
vohimen,  whence  comes  our  volume ;  hence  also  the 
expressions,  "  to  spread  "  and  "  roll  together,"  ^  in- 
stead of  "  to  open"  and  "  to  shut"  a  book.  The 
full  expression  for  a  book  was  "  a  n^  of  writing," 
or  "(I  roll  of  a  book"  (Jer.  xiivi.  2;  Ps.  xl.  7; 
Es.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  **  roll "  stands  by  itself 
(Zech.  V.  I,  2 ;  En-,  vi.  2).  The  ictipaXlt  of  the 
LXX.  originally  referred  to  the  oi-namental  knob 
(the  umbiliaa  of  the  I.atins)  at  the  top  of  the  stick 
or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.  The 
use  of  the  tei-m  megillaA  implies,  of  couise,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material :  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  as  a  knife  was  requu«d  for  its  de- 
struction (Jer.  xxxTi.  '23),  we  infer  that  it  wns 
parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  written  on  one 
side  only  (Mishn.  £nd>.  10,  $3),  and  hence  the 
pailicular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  written  within 
and  without"  (Ez.  ii.  10).  The  writing  was  ar- 
iwiged  in  colnmns,  resembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  their  Hebi-ew  name,'  just  as 
**  column,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  columna  or 
pilkr.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  tnegillah 
does  not  occur  before  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  l«ing  liret 
used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  m  Jer.  xixvi.  2) ;  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that 
period  (Ewald,  GescA.  i.  71 ,  note ;  Gesen.  T/iea. 
p.  289).  This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  Ps.  xl., 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together "  used  by  Is.  xxxiv. 
4,  and  also  out  of  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  "  the  roll  of  the  hook,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26).  We  may  heie  add  that  the  term 
in  Is.  viii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  more 
correctly  means  tablet.  [W.  L.  B.] 


BOMAK  EMPIBE 

BOMAMTI-EZ'EB  ("JJ  ^mdr\:  '9<»iitT»i- 

iitf ;  Alex.  '?»iutiei-t((p  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  but 
'Pufift-iufCtp  m  1  Chr.  xxv.  31 :  SomenUhiezer). 
One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the 
24th  division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  David 
(IChr.  xxv.  4,  31). 

BOMAN  EMPIBE.  The  history  of  the 
Ronnn  Empire,  properly  so  called,  extends  over  a 
period  of  rather  more  than  five  hundi-ed  yean,  viz. 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31,  when  Augustus 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476.  The  Empire,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force 
and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the 
monarohy  of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices 
of  Roman  history  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  first  century  of  the  imperial 
monarchy. 

The  fii-st  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  • 
is  in  1  Maoc  i.  10.  Though  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  coincides  nearly  with  the  heginning 
of  the  ragn  of  Pekah  in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  tliat  the  Romans 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affiurs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Caithage  had  been 
eflectually  bndcen  at  Zama,  B.C.  202,  Roman  arms 
and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt  throughout 
Macedonia,  Gi-eece,  and  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
year  161  B.C.  Judas  Maccabaeus  h«ard  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  conqnerora  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and 
Antiochus  (1  Mace  viii.  5,  6).  "  It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  brought  under  their 
dominion  all  other  kingdoms  and  isles  that  at  any- 
time resisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and  such 
as  relied  upon  them  they  kept  amity  "  (viii.  11,12). 
In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadore  to  Rome  (viii. 
17),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
senate  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by  Jona- 
than (lii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17  ;  Jo.<eph.  Ant. 
xii.  10,  §6,  xiii.  5,  §8,  7,  §3).  Notices  of  the  em- 
iuusy  sent  by  Judas,  of  a  tribute  piiid  to  Rome  by 
the  Syrian  king,  and  of  further  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  occur  in  2  Mace.  ir.  11, 
10,  36,  xi.  34.     In  the  course  of  the  narrative 


0  In  the  Hebrew,  \tnS  (1 K.  zix.  M)  and  ^7J  (Is. 
xxxlv.  4):  lir  the  Greek,  ircMviirmy  and  m><r<r«i> 
(Luke  Iv.  17, 30). 


mention  is  made  of  the  Roman  senate  {rh  $ov\t»- 
rtipior,  1  Maoc.  xii.  3),  of  the  consul  Lucius 
(i  SwttTot,  I  Mace.  rv.  15, 16),  and  the  Roman  con- 
stitution is  described  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form 
(1  Mace.  \iii.  14-16). 

The  history  of  the  Maccabaean  and  Idumaean 
dynasties  forma  no  part  of  our  present  subject. 
[Maccabees  ;  Herou.]  Hei-e  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Roman  dominion  in  Judaea  will 
suffice. 

In  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmonaean  princes.  Ai-isto- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus  from 
the  ciief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia'  Petiaea,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  intei-fered  in  tlie  contest  B.C.  64,  and  the 


•  rtn?^  (A.  V.  "  leaves,"  Jer.  xixvl.  »3).  HlUlg 
maintains  that  the  word  means  ''leaves."  sod  that  tfae 
mttOtah  to  this  case  was  a  book  like  our  own,  consisting 
of  numerous  pages. 
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ntst  jtu  nMnpey  hiroaelf  marched  an  army  into 
Judaea  and  took  JenmlMn  (Joseph.  Ant.  ziv.  2, 
3, 4 ;  B.J,  i.  6,  7).  Krom  this  time  the  Jews 
*a«  practically  under  the  gorenmient  of  Home. 
Hjnaniu  Tetained  the  high-priesthood  and  a  titular 
WToeignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  coutrol  of  his 
minister  Autipoter,  an  actire  partisan  of  the  Roman 
interots.  Finally,  Antipater'a  son,  Hei-od  the  Great, 
w»  made  king  by  Antony's  intereit,  B.C,  40,  and 
anfinned  in  the  kingdom  by  Angostos,  B.C.  30 
(Jo9t|di.  Ant.  xir.  14,  xr.  6).  The  Jews,  however. 
Here  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their 
pfinces  in  reality  were  mere  Roman  pi-ocuratom. 
Julias  Caesar  is  said  to  have  exacted  &om  them  a 
fborth  part  of  their  agricultural  produce  in  addition 
to  the  tithe  paid  to  Hyroanns  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6). 
liuaan  soldiers  were  quartered  at  Jerusalem  in 
Umki's  time  to  support  him  m  his  anthority  {Ant 
IT.  3,  §7).  Tribate  waa  paid  to  Ronoe,  and  an  oath 
•f  lUegiaaiot  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod 
•pixars  to  bare  been  taken  by  the  people  {Ant. 
iriL  2,  §8).  On  the  banishment  of  Aidielaus, 
i.b.  6,  Judaea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
province  of  Syria,'  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman 
pncoiator,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Galilee  and 
the  adjoinmg  districts  were  still  left  imder  the 
pvemmtnt  of  Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes, 
whose  dominions  and  titles  were  rhan^  from  time 
t«  time  by  suoaeeaiTe  emperors:  tor  details  see 
Hebod. 

Socfa  -wot  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  pe<^e  to 
Ike  Roman  gorermnent  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
Iiiitory  begins.  An  ingenious  illustration  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition 
gf  British  India.  The  Governor  General  at  Calcutta,' 
the  subordinate  goremors  at  Hadiw  and  Bombay, 
and  the  native  princes,  whoee  dominions  have  been 
at  ooe  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
the  British  presidencies,  find  their  respective  ooun- 
terpaits  in  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  the 
pocnraton  of  Judaea  at  Caenrea,  and  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  Hood's  &mily,  whose  dominions  were  alter- 
nately enlarged  and  suppreaaed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors (Conybear«  and  Howsod,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
i.  27).  These  and  otikr  characteristica  of  Roman 
rule  come  before  us  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  Thus 
we  hear  of  Caeaor  the  sole  king  (John  xix.  15) — 
ofCyrenios,  "governor  of  Syria"  (Lnke  ii.  2)-— of 
Ptotina  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Kestus,  the  "  governors," 
i.  e.  procurators,  of  Judaea — of  the  "  tetrarchs " 
Herod,  Philip,  and  Lyaanias  (Lnke  iii.  1)— of  "  king 
.Agrippa"  (Acta  xxr.  13)— of  Roman  aoldiera, 
kgioas,  centurions,  pablicans— of  the  tribnte-moDey 
(Matt  iiii.  19)— the  taxing  of  "  the  whole  world '' 
(Lnke  ii.  1)— Italian  nnd  Augustan  cohorts  (Acta 
x.l,xivii  1) — the  appeal  to  Caesar  (Actsxxv.  11). 
Three  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T. — Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  Tiberina  (Lnke  iii. 
1),  and  Claudins  (Acta  xi.  28,  xviii.  2).  Nero  is 
allnded  to  under  various  titles,  as  Augustus  (2<- 
e^rrit)  and  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  10,  11,  21,  25; 
Pha.  iv.  22),  as  i  Kiptot,  "  my  lonl "  (Acts  xxv. 
26),  and  apparently  in  other  passages  (1  Pet  ii,  17 ; 
Bom.  xiii.  1).  Several  notices  of  the  provincial 
alminiatnition  of  the  Romans  and  the  condition  of 
poviucial  dtiea  occur  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
jonmevs  (Acta  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xvi.  12,  35,  38, 
III.  38). 

In  Ulustiaticm  of  the  sacred  namtive  it  may  be 
wdl  to  give  a  general  account,  though  necessarily 
*  abort  and  nnperfect  one,  of  the  position  of  the 
onperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  ad- 
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miuistmtion  of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Fuller  information  will  be 
found  under  special  articles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  lio- 
mau  world  he  waa  in  theory  simply  the  fii'st  dtixen 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  powei's 
to  settle  the  disorders  of  the.  state.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  bat "  prince  " 
(Tan.  .linn.  i.  9),  a  title  implying  no  civil  anthority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chief  member  of  the 
saiate  (prinoeps  aenatus).  The  old  mi^-tracies 
were  retained,  but  the  various  powers  and  praixiga- 
tives  of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augnatus,  so  that 
while  others  commonly  bore  the  chief  official  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  supreme  control  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Above  all  he  waa  the  Emperor 
(Impeivtor).  This  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  imperium  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  army,  ooquired  a  new 
significance  when  adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by 
Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  prefix 
to  his  name  in  the  city  and  m  the  camp  he  openly 
asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  over  the 
state.  Augustus,  by  resuming  il,  plainly  indicated, 
in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real  basis 
on  which  his  power  rested,  viz.  the  support  of  the 
anny  (Herivale,  Somtm Empire,  vol.  in.).  In  the 
M.  T.  the  emperor  is  commonly  designated  by  the 
family  name  "  Caesar,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost 
sacred  title  "  Augustus "  (for  its  meaning,  comp. 
Ovid,  Faiti,  i.  609).  Tiberius  is  called  by  impli- 
catioo  frytitiiii  in  Lake  iii.  1,  a  title  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Cyrenioa,  Pilate,  and  others.  Notwitb- 
stondiog  the  despotic  character  of  the  government, 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  speaking  of 
their  ruler  under  his  military  title  (see  Merivale, 
Ram.  Empire,  iii,  452,  and  note)  or  any  other 
avowedly  despotic  appellation.  The  use  of  the  woitI 
i  icifiot,  dmnmiu,  "  my  lord,"  in  Acts  xxv.  26, 
marira  the  progress  of  Roman  servility  between 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  this  title.  Caligula  first  bore  it 
(see  Alford's  note  in  I.e.;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  142). 
The  tenn  PaaiMit,  "  king,"  in  John  xix.  15, 1  Pet. 
ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  pressed. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
4) ;  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see  Galba's 
8p«!ch  in  Tac  Hiit.  i.  15),  and  till  Nero's  time 
a  sort  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  recognised, 
llie  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  govemmoit  were, 
on  the  whole,  successfully  averted  till  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  A.D.  193  (Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  80),  but 
outbreaks  of  military  violence  were  not  wanting  in 
this  eajlier  period  (comp.  Wenck's  note  on  Gibbon, 
/.  c).  The  anny  was  systematically  bribed  by  do- 
natives at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital  continually  fed  and  amused  at  the 
expense  of  the  provinces.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldien  in  Luke  iii.  14. 
The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian  show 
that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblest  blood  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  oficnding 
the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

II.  Eximt  of  the  Empire. — CScero's  description 
of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  "  fringe  on  the 
skirts  of  barbarism"  (Cic.  De  Rep.  ii.  4)  has  been 
well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the 
conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesai'  (Merivale,  Rom. 
Empire,  iv.  409).  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  encu'cling  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Caesar  added  GauL   The  generals  of  Augustus  over- 
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ran  tha  N.W.  portkn  of  Spun  snd  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Empire  wei«  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W., 
the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deseita  on 
the  i>.,  the  Britiah  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  black  Sea  on  the  N.  The  only  subsequent 
conqneats  of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by 
Claudius  and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  inde- 
pendent powers  of  importance  wei'e  the  Parthians 
on  the  K.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  8s,000,000  (Meri- 
rale,  Bom.  Empire,  ir.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speak- 
iof;  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  pats  the  population  at 
120,000,000  {Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ii.).  Count 
Franz  de  Champogny  adopts  the  same  number  for 
the  reign  of  Nero  {Lta  Ciacart,  ii.  428).  All  these 
estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural. 

This  lat^e  population  was  controlled  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius  by  an  army  of  25  legions,  ezcluaire  of 
the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capital.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  l^ons  may 
be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If 
we  add  to  these  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tac. 
Ann.  IT.  5)  we  bare  a  total  force  of  340,000  men. 
The  praetorian  guards  may  be  reckoned  at  10,000 
(DionCasa.lT.  24).  The  other  cohorts  would  swell 
the  garrison  at  Rome  to  fitleen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men.  For  the  nun;ber  and  stations  of  the  legions 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Toe.  i4nn.  ir.  5. 

The  nary  may  haw  contained  about  21,000  men 
{Zee  Cetan,  ii.  429  ;  comp.  Merivale,  iii.  534).  The 
legion,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  must 
hare  been  "  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regiment," 
consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6000  infantiy 
with  cavalry  attached  (Oonybeare  and  Hovson,  ii. 
283).  For  the  "  Italian  and  Augustan  bonds " 
(Acts  z.  1,  xxvii.  1)  see  Abmt,  toI.  i.  p.  114. 

III.  The  Prmmcee. — ^The  usual  fate  of  a  country 
conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a  subject  pro- 
vince, governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers  sent 
out  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders,  or  within 
the  natural  limits,  of  the  pivvinoe.  Such  a  system 
was  uceful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  employing  a 
busy  ruler,  for  giiidually  accustoming  a  stubborn 
people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
diflerences  too  in  the  political  condition  of  cities 
within  the  provinces.  Some  were  free  cities,  ■'.  e. 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were 
exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
Such  were  Tarsus,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Ephe- 
sus,  Thessalonica.  See  the  notices  of  the  "  Poli- 
tarchs"  and  "  Demos  "  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii. 
5-8.  The  "town-clerk"  and  the  assembly  at 
E|Acsus,  Acts  lix.  3.5,  ,S9  (C.  and  H.  L^e  of  St. 
Pmd,  i.  857,  ii.  79).  OocasionaUy,  but  rarely,  fiee 
cities  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Other  cities 
were  "  Colonies,'  i.  e.  communities  of  Roman  citi- 
zens transplanted,  like  gairisons  of  the  imperial 
city,  into  a  foreign  land.  Such  was  Philippi  (Acts 
ivi.  12).  Such  too  were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Pisi- 
dian  Antioch.  The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most 
part  Romans  (Acts  xvi.  21),  and  their  magistrates 
delighted  in  the  Roman  title  of  Praetor  {arpor 
myis),  and  in  the  attendance  of  lictors  {pafiSouxo^), 
Acts  xvi.  35.  (C.  and  H.  i.  315.) 

Augustas  divided  the  provinces  into  two  dasses, 
(1.)  Imperial,  (2.)  Senatorial ;  retaining  in  his  own 
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hands,  {or  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where 
the  presence  of  a  laige  military  force  wai  neces- 
sary, and  committing  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  The  Imperial  pi-ovince) 
at  first  were — Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Aegypt.  The  Senatorial  pro- 
vinces were  Africa,  Numidis,  Asia,  Adiaea  and 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sidly,  Crete  and  Cy- 
rene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sarxlinia,  Baetica  (Dioo 
C.  liii.  12).  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were 
subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  tun 
received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  ailerwnrds.  The  N.  T.  writera 
invariably  designate  the  governors  of  Senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  Mirami,  pro- 
consuls (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).  [Ctprds.] 
For  the  governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  properly 
styled  "  Legatus  Caesaris"  (IlpKrPtvHis),  the  word 
'Hytfuiv  (Governor)  is  used  in  the  iN.  T. 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  beaefit 
of  Rome  and  her  citizens.  "  It  was  as  if  England 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administra- 
tion by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her  Indian 
empire  "  (Liddell,  Hist,  of  Borne,  i.  p.  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  revenues  were  raised  mainly  from 
three  sources:  (1.)  The  domain  lands;  (2.)  A  direct 
tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  every  citizen ;  (3.)  From 
cnstoms,  tolls,  harbour  duties,  &c  The  agrarian 
law  of  Julias  Caesar  is  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  xvi.; 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  167  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  22;  Plut. 
Aemil.  Paul.  38),  except  in  extraoidinary  emer- 
gencies. The  main  pert  of  the  Roman  revenue  was 
now  drawn  from  t^e  provinces  by  a  direct  tax 
{K^tnros,  ^f»5.  Matt.  xxii.  17 ,  Luke  xz.  22), 
amounting  probably  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on 
the  eaUmi^ed  produce  of  the  soil  (Dureau  de  la  Malley 
ii.  p.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  (r^Ai),  vecti- 
galia.  Matt.  zvij.  25 ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  449) 
appear  to  have  beoi  very  heavy  (ibid.  ii.  452, 
448).  Augustus  on  coming  to  the  empire  &attd 
the  regnhir  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his 
expenses  must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  pay  of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have 
supported  no  less  than  200,000  citizens  in  idleness 
by  the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  whole  empire,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  more  than  once  in  his  reign.  [Cenecs.]  For 
the  historical  difficulty  abont  the  taxing  in  Luke 
ii.  1,  see  Ctrgniub.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
raised  both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  u.  433,  448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  go- 
verned under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76,  iv.  6 ;  Dion, 'liii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  under 
the  Empire.  The  goveinots  received  a  fixed  pay, 
and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  But  the  old  moSe  of 
levying  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  continued. 
The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  consisting 
generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  the 
Roman  ti^easury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what 
they  could  fix>m  the  provincials,  often  with  the 
connivance  and  support  of  the  provincial  governor. 
The  work  was  done  chiefiy  by  underlings  of  the 
lowest  class  (poilitores).  These  are  the  puUicans 
oftheN.  T. 
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On  the  whole  it  aeeiiM  doubtful  whether  the 
«T«^  of  the  proTinces  can  have  been  materially 
alleyiated  ander  the  Imperial  government.  It  is  not 
likely  that  inch  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would 
be  scropolous  at)Out  the  meanjs  used  for  leplenishing 
their  treasury.  The  stories  related  even  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  show  how  slight  were  the  checks 
«D  the  tyranny  of  provincial  governors.  See  the  stoiy 
of  lidnu  in  Gaul  (^Dict.  of  Or.  4"  Bom.  Bfog.  snt> 
Toce),  and  that  of  (he  Dalmatian  chief  (Dion,  It.). 
The  •offerings  of  St.  Paul,  protected  as  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  by  his  Roman  citizenship,  show  plainly 
how  little  a  provincial  had  to  hope  from  the  justice 
«f  a  Roman  governor. 

It  is  im{iaaible  here  to  discuss  the  difficult  ques- 
tioa  relating  to  Roman  provincial  government  raised 
■1  John  xTiii.  31.  It  may  be  snfBdent  here  to 
state,  that  according  tq^trict  Roman  law  the  Jews 
mold  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when  their 
eoontry  became  a  province,  and  there  seems  no 
safBcient  reason  to  depart  from  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  verse  just  cited.  See  Alford,  mkc. 
Ob  the  otho-  side  see  Biacoe,  On  tiie  Acts,  p.  1 13. 

The  coodition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 
opoa,  as  affiirding  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
expression  that  the  "  fulness  of  time  had  come " 
(Gal.  iv.  4).  The  genera]  peace  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  rormation  of  military  roads,  the 
suppr««on  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyages  of  the  com  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
tnific,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
West  as  Greek  had  already  ^read  in  the  li:ast,  the 
external  unity  of  the  Empire,  offered  facilities  hi- 
therto unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide 
religion.  The  tendency  too  of  a  despotism  like  that 
of  tim  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  sutgects  to  a 
dead  level,  was  a  powerfol  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 
reiigioos,  and  fiuniliarizing  men  with  the  truth  that 
<<  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
fiue  of  the  orth"  (Acts  xrii.  24,  26).  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  ontward  preparation  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to  defy 
any  human  remedy.  It  wonld  be  easy  to  accumu- 
late proo&  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empiie,  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty,  the 
sensuality,  the  monstrons  and  unnatural  wickedneaa 
of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians 
and  satirists.  "  Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  his- 
tory," says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  "  the  history 
»i  the  Roman  Empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the 
last  degree.  We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a 
point  at  which  no  earthly  power  could  aflbrd  any 
help;  we  now  have  the  development  of  deed  powers 
iDstesd  of  that  of  a  vital  enei^  *  (Niebnhr,  Zxt. 
T.  194).  Notwithstanding  the  outward  appearance 
«f  peace,  unity,  and  reviving  prosperity,  the  general 
osoditaon  of  the  people  must  have  been  one  of  great 
misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the  &ct  that  probably 
one-half  of  the  popnlation  consisted  of  sUves,  the 
great  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 
province  could  be  owned  by  six  landowners,  the 
abseaee  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  wAnt  of  any 
institutioos  for  alleviating  distress  such  as  are  found 
in  all  Christian  conntries,  the  inhuman  tone  of 
Ming  and  practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  ns 
to  thhik  &Tonrably  of  the  happiness  of  the  world 
in  the  fiunoos  Angnstan  age.  We  must  remember 
that  "  there  were  no  public  hospitals,  no  institu- 
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tions  for  the  relief  of  the  mfirm  and  poor,  no  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind 
from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing  was  d<Hie  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  no- 
thing to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  shivery. 
Charity  and  general  phihmthropy  were  so  tittle 
regarded  as  duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  times  to 
find  any  allusion  to  them  "  (Arnold's  Later  Soman 
Commonicealth,  ii.  398).  If  we  add  to  this  that 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  religion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had  to 
reform  and  purify.  We  venture  to  quote  an  do- 
quent  description  of  its  "  slow,  imperceptible,  con- 
^nuous  aggression  on  the  heathenism  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  Christianity  was  gradually  withdrawing  some 
of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the  igno- 
rance, the  misery  of  that  cormpted  social  system. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philo- 
sophy, among  men  and  women  whose  infiuit  ears 
had  bpen  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gla- 
diators ;  it  was  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostrated 
by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degrading  despotism ; 
it  was  nurturing  purity  and  modesty  of  mannen  in 
an  imspeakable  state  of  depravation;  it  was  en- 
shrining the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth 
the  domestic  aflections ;  it  was  substituting  a  simple, 
calm,  and  rational  fiiith  for  the  worn-out  supersti- 
tions of  heathenism ;  gently  establishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  the  sense  of  immortality,  till  it  became  a 
natural  and  inextinguishable  part  of  bis  moral 
being"  (Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  i.  p.  24). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  espedally  in  ch. 
xi.  30-4U,  and  in  ii.  40,  vii.  7,  17-19,  according  to 
the  common  interpretation  ol^  the  "  fourth  king- 
dom ;"  comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.  1 ,  but  see  Daniel.  Accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters  the  Romans  are  intended  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  49-57.  For  the  mystical  notices  of 
Rome  in  the  Revelation  comp.  ROME.  [J.  J.  H.] 
ROMANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
1 .  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  fixed  with  more  ab- 
solute certainty  and  within  narrower  limits,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determme  the  time  of  writing. 
first.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  one 
of  the  port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (xri.  1,  2).  (2.)  Gains,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  pro- 
bably the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  very  common.  (3.)  Erastus, 
here  dffiignated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city  "  (o2ko- 
rilios,  xvi.  23,  E.  V.  "  chamberlain  ")  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Corintn  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20 ;  see  also  Acts  xix,  22).  Secondly.  Having  thus 
determined  the  pUce  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded 
in  .\cts  XX.  3,  during  the  wintei"  and  spring  following 
the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Epiiesus,  as  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  For  St.'Paul, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  oontributioos  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
Jeruaalem  (xr.  25-27),  and  a  comparison  with  Arts 
XX. 22, xxiv.  17,and  also  1  Cor.xTi.4;  2  Cor.  viii. 
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1,  2,  ix.  1  ff.,  thows  that  he  ww  to  engaged  at  thia 
period  of  bU  life.  (See  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  ch. 
ii.  §t.)  Moreover,  in  this  Epistle  be  declares  his 
intention  of  Tiaiting  the  Romans  after  he  has  been  at 
Jerosalem  (xT.  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his  de- 
sign at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual 
notice  in  Acts  xix.  21. 

The  Epistle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  daring 
St.  Paul's  third  missionary  journey,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acta. 
On  this  occaaiou  be  remained  three  months  in 
Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was 
already  navigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 
pUns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  hare  been 
late  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
•  Pentecost  (xx.  16).  It  was  therefore  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  ot  the  year  that  the  Epstle  to  the 
Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable system  of  chronology,  adopted  by  Anger  and 
Wieseler,  this  would  be  the  year  B.C.  bS. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in 
chronological  connexion  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  months  preceding. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  from  Mace- 
donia when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  i.  e. 
after  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  We  shall  have 
to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  contem- 
poraneous Epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to 
any  other  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  at  once 
the  most  intense  and  most  varied  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression— if  we  may  so  say,  the  most  PauUne  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  When  Baur  excepts  these  four 
Epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name  (Pau/us,  der  Apottet)  this  is  a  mere  caricature 
of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  eixoneous 
exaggeration  is  the  fact,  that  the  Epistles  of  this 
period— St.  Paul's  third  missionaiy  journey— have 
a  character  and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own, 
corresponding  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  Apostle's 
outward  and  inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  For  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
group  of  Epistles,  see  a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  in  the  Joamal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil., 
iii.  p.  289. 

3.  The  ocoation  which  prompted  this  Epistle, 
and  the  dreimatanca  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing  also 
to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  xv.  22-29). 
For  the  time  however,  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  design,  as  he  was  hound  for  Jeru- 
salem with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
meanwhile  be  addi'eased  this  letter  to  the  Romans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  bis  personal  teaching.  Phoebe, 
a  deaconess  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Cenchreae, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2), 
and  probably  conveyed  tlie  letter.  The  body  of  the 
Epbtle  was  written  at  the  Apostle's  dictation  by 
Ti'rtius  (xvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  from 
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the  abroptness  of  the  6nal  doxology,  that  it  was 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we 
gather  from  oAer  Epistles  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  and  fieqaently  ako  to  impress  some  important 
truth  more  strongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
according  to  a  later  ti-adition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  the 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  In  this  very 
Epistle,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  mention 
of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  decUres 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation  (rv.  20),  and  yitgfaaot  suppose  that  be 
violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  bis  share  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  13),  with  an  evident  re- 
ference to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labour  between 
himself  and  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  7-9. 
Moreover,  when  he  declares  his  wish  to  impart 
some  spiritual  gift  (x<Ipur/ia)  to  them,  "  that  they 
might  be  established"  (i.  11),  this  implies  that 
liiry  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apostle,  and 
that  St.  Paul  contemplated  supplying  the  defect, 
as  was  done  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  the  ana- 
logous case  of  the  Churches  founded  by  Philip  in 
Samaiia  (Acts  viii.  14-17), 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Horn.  i.  §6) 
that  the  fmi  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a  fiction 
for  the  purposes  of  the  romance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this  Church 
dates  very  far  back.  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  salutes 
certain  believers  resident  in  Rome— Andronicos  and 
Junia  (or  Junianus?) — adding  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Apostles,  and  that  they  were 
convei-ted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi.  7),  for  such 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  rendered 
somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  It  may  be  tliat  some  of  those  Romans, 
"  both  Jews  and  proselytes,"  present  oo  the  day  ot 
Pentecost  (ol  foiSig/uwyrcx  'Pet/toioi,  'lovtoioi  t« 
Kol  tpooiiKvroi,  Acts  ii.  10),  carried  back  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doctjine,  or  the  Gospel 
may  have  first  reached  the  imperial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts 
viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  all  events,  a  dose  and  constant 
communication  was  kept  np  between  the  Jewish 
residents  in  Rome  and  their  fellow-coimtrymen  in 
Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of  commerce.in  which  they 
became  more  and  more  engrossed,  as  tlieir  national 
hopes  declined,  and  by  the  custom  of  rejniriug  ii^u- 
larly  to  their  sacred  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Again, 
the  imperial  edicts  alternately  banishing  and  recall- 
ing the  Jews  (compare  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  CUudius, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §3,  with  Suet.  Claud.  25)  roust 
have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and  fiow  of  migration 
between  Rome  .ind  the  East,  and  the  case  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  see  Paley,  Hor.  Paul.  c. 
ii.  §2),  probably  represents  a  numerous  class  through 
whose  means  the  opinions  and  doctiines  promulgated 
in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis.  At  tiist 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there 
in  a  confused  and  imperfect  fonn,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollos 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-3).    As  time  advanced  and 
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bettar  insfarncteil  teachers  srriTed,  the  doutU  would 
gndnallj  demr  away,  till  at  length  the  presence  of 
the  gnat  Apostle  himself  at  Rome,  disperseil  the 
mists  of  Judaism  which  >tiO  hang  about  the  Koman 
Choidi.  Long  after  Christiaoitj  had  taken  up  a 
poaitkn  of  direct  antagonism  to  Judaism  in  Rome, 
heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still  persisted  in  con- 
feonding  the  one  with  the  other,  (See  Merivale, 
ma.  cf  Borne,  vi.  p.  278,  &c.) 

5.  A  qnestkn  next  arises  as  to  the  congmition 
of  Ut  Sonvm  Church,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
wrote.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
Gentile  community,  or,  if  the  two  elements  were 
cosnbiaed.  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church?  Either 
extreme  has  been  Tigoroosly  maintained,  Baur  for 
instance  assertiug  that  St.  Paul  was  writing  to 
Jewish  Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles. 
We  are  natumlly  led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  in- 
termediate position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Chtirch,  though  Gentiles,  had  passed 
throi^  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytism.     This  will 
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even  supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and 
Ijkb'n  names,  of  whom  we  know  n<^ing,  were 
heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element 
in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The 
captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Porapeius  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis 
[Rome].  Since  that  time  they  had  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear  of 
above  8000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves  to  a 
Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xvii.  11,  §1).  The  same  emperor  gave 
them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Canon,  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Ju- 
daism, echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  (Up- 
ii.  1,  156)  respecting  the  Greeks — "  victi  victoribus 
leges  dederunt  '  (Seneca,  in  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
vi.  11).  And  the  bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  in- 
dignant complaints  of  Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the 
infection  through  Roman  society,  are  well  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Chorcfa 


explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  but  ^must  necessarily   have  been   in  great  measure  s 


not  alL  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  more  numerons. 

There  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity.  The  use  of  the  second  person  in  ad- 
dressing the  Jews  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.)  is  clearly  not 
assomed  merely  for  argumentative  purposes,  but 
applies  to  a  portion  at  least  of  those  into  whose 
haiids  the  letter  would  <all.  The  constant  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  "  the  law  "  may  in  many  cases 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  alucation  of  the 
Gentile  believers  (so  Jowett,  vol.  ii.  p.  22),  but 
sometimes  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to 
admit  of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  the 
7th  chapter  St.  Paul  appears  to  be  addressing  Jews, 
as  those  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  law,  but  had  been  delivered 
from  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  verses  4  and  6). 
And  when  in  li.  13,  he  says  "  I  am  speaking  to 
you — the  Gentiles,"  this  very  limiting  expression 
**  the  Gentiles,"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed 
t»  not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyse  the  list  of  names  in  the 
16th  diapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approximately 
represents  the  proportico  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
Roman  Church  (an  assumption  at  least  not  impro- 
bable), we  arrive  at  the  same  result.  It  is  trae 
that  MaiT,  or  rather  Mariam  (xvi.  6),  is  the  only 
strictly  Jewisli  name.  Bat  this  fiut  is  not  worth 
the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii. 
p.  27),  For  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii.  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met 
in  thar  house  was  probably  of  the  same  nation. 
Andronieos  and  Junia  (or  Jooias  ?  ver.  7)  are  called 
St.  Paul's  kinsmen.  The  same  term  u  applied  to 
Herodion  (ver.  11).  These  persons  then  must  have 
been  Jews,  whether  '*  kinsmen "  is  taken  in  the 
wider  or  the  more  itstricted  sense.  The  name  Apelles 
(ver.  10),  though  a  heathen  name  also,  was  most 
commonly  borne  by  Jews,  as  appears  fmio  Horace, 
Sat.  I.  V.  100.  If  the  Aristobulus  of  ver.  10  was 
•ne  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  house,  as  seems 
probable,  we  have  also  in  "  the  household  of  Aristo- 
bolos "  several  JewLsh  oonverte.  Altogether  it  ap- 
pears that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers mentioned  in  these  salutations  kok  Jews, 


Gentile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
bears  out  this  supposition.  It  is  pi-ofessedly  asthe 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  that  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  (i.  5).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  he  had  among  the  other  Gentiles  (1.  13). 
Later  on  in  the  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  addressing  Gentiles,  "  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accused  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Isi^aelites,  etc" 
(ix.  3, 4).  And  again,  "  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  for  them  is  that  they  might  be  saved  "  (x.  1 , 
the  right  reading  is  iirip  abrmr,  not  ix^p  toD  'l<r- 
f>a^\  as  in  the  Received  Text).  Compare  also  xi.  23, 
25,  and  especially  xi.  30, "  For  as  ye  in  times  past  did 
not  believe  God  ...  so  did  these  ^so  (i.  e.  the  Jevrs) 
now  not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  St. 
Paul  clearly  addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  part  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the  pa- 
i-adox  appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and 
not  a  Latin  Chorch.  It  is  clearly  established  that 
the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rome,  but  of  the  provinces, 
especially  Africa  (Westcott,  CantM,  p.  269).  All 
the  literature  of  the  early  Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  flrst  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  Hilman,  Latin 
Chri$t.  i.  27.)  And  in  accordance  with  these  facts 
we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names 
in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  are  Greek  names ; 
while  of  the  exceptions,  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  Junia 
(or  Junias),  were  certainly  Jews ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Rufus,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is 
the  same  mentioned  Mark  rv.  21.  Julia  was  pro- 
bably a  dependent  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
derived  her  name  accordingly.  The  only  Roman 
names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e.  Amplintus)  and 
Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  but  their 
names  are  of  late  gix>wth,  and  certainly  do  not  point 
to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  therefore  from  the 
Gredc  popnhition  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely 
drawn.  And  this  might  he  expected.  The  Greeks 
formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
people  of  Rome.    They  wore  the  most  busy  and 
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adTentuitnu,  and  also  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
iniddle  and  lower  classen  of  society.  The  induence 
.which  they  were  acquiring  by  their  numbers  and 
Tersatility  is  a  constant  theme  of  reproadi  in  the 
Roman  philosopher  and  satirist  (Jut.  iii,  60-80,  vi. 
18-t ;  Tac.  de  Oral.  29).  They  complain  that  the 
national  character  is  nndermined,  that  the  whole 
city  has  become  Greelc.  Spealcing  the  language 
of  international  interconne,  and  brought  by  their 
restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign  rdigions, 
the  Greeks  bad  larger  opportunities  than  others  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel : 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  more  loosely  to  tra- 
ditional belie&,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
enquiring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome 
these  truths  when  they  came  in  their  way.  At  all 
events,  for  whatever  reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at 
Rome  were  Greeki;,  not  Romans :  and  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber 
of  the  Syriao  Peshito,  that  this  letter  was  written 
"  in  the  Latin  tongue,"  (Il'tCOn).  Every  line  in 
the  Epistle  bespeaks  an  original. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  ap- 
proximate answer.  These  names  belong  for  the 
most  port  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
(See  Journal  of  Clata.  and  Sacr.  Phil.  iv.  p.  57.) 
It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they  were 
the  same  persons,  but  at  all  events  the  identity  of 
name3  points  to  th^  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  woilthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  umy,  among  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  impei-ial  palace — whether  Jews  or 
Greeks — the  Gospel  would  Hrst  iind  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  last  dass  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
"  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household."  From  these 
it  would  gradually  work  upwards  and  downwards ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  <it'  Rome  was  no  exreption  to  the  general 
rule,  that "  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  were  allied  (1  Cor.  i.  26). 

It  seems  probable  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This 
fiict  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true 
or  &lse,  which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as 
presiding  at  the  same  time  over  the  Church  at 
■  Rome  (Dinnys.  Cor.  ap.  Kuseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25 ;  Iren. 
iii.  3).  Possibly  also  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists 
of  the  early  Ixshops  of  Rome  may  tind  a  solution 
(Pearson,  Minor  Thed.  Work$,  ii.  449;  Bunseo, 
Hippotytta,  i.  p.  44),  in  the  joint  Episcopate  of 
Linos  and  Cletus,  the  one  ruling;  over  the  Jewish,  the 
other  over  the  Gentile  congregation  of  the  metropolis. 
If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  die  view  here  maintained,  though  we  can- 
not suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  two  elements 
of  the  Roman  Chm-ch  bad  distinct  organizations. 

6.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
explains  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romana.  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  form  of  error,  but  the  coincidence  of  dilierent 
and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend 
not  specially  with  Judaism  nor  specially  with  heithen- 
ism,  but  with  both  together.  It  was  therefore  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difficulties  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  point  in  the 
Gospel.    This  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  does  in  the 
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Epistie  to  the  Romans,  and  what  fixnn  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  case  he  was  well  enabled  to  do.  He 
was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  community  whidv 
had  not  been  founded  by  himself,  and  with  which  he 
bad  had  no  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  letter  was  spedally  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts  or  settie  any  controversies  then 
rife  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore 
no  disturbing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal relations,  or  peculiar  drcomstances,  to  demnge 
a  general  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  the 
vast  importance  of  the  metropolitan  Church,  which 
could  not  have  been  overiooked  even  by  an  unin- 
spired teacher,  naturally  painted  it  out  to  the 
Apostle,  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  address 
such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epistie  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we 
remove  the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses, 
and  the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more 
particularly  addi^essed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  to 
any  other  Chui-ch  of  Christendom.  In  tiiis  respect 
it  difiers  widely  from  the  Episties  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  with  which  as  being  written  about 
ine  same  time  it  may  most  fiiirly  be  compaied, 
and  which  are  full  of  personal  and  diivct  allusions. 
In  one  instance  alone  we  seem  to  trace  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis.  The  in- 
junction of  obedience  to  temporal  rulers  (xiii,  1) 
would  most  fiUy  be  addressed  to  a  congregation 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  government, 
and  the  mora  so,  as  Rome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  fieqnent  disturbances  on  the  part  of  either 
Jews  or  Christians  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and 
restiess  anticipation  of  Messiah's  coming  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a 
different  explanation. 

7.  This  explanation  is  in  &ct  to  be  sought  in  its 
relation  to  the  contemporaneoue  Epistles.  The 
letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  Epistles 
written  during  the  second  missionary  journey.  This 
group  contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written 
probably  within  the  few  months  preceding.  At 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  stronghold  of 
heathendom,  the  Gospel  would  encounter  itssevei'est 
struggle  with  Gentile  viurn  and  prejudices.  In  Ga- 
latia,  which  either  from  natural  sympathy  or  from 
close  contact  seems  to  have  be«i  more  exposed  to 
Jewish  influence,  than  any  other  Church  within  St. 
Paul's  sphere  of  laliour,  it  bad  a  sharp  contei't  with 
Judaism.  In  the  Episties  to  these  two  Chnrehes 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towaids  the 
Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These 
letters  are  diiwt  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by 
present  emergences,  are  directed  against  actual  evils, 
are  full  of  personal  applications.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  he  had  written 
before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  anta- 
gonistic forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  of 
the  fragmentAry  teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Galatian  letters.  What  is  there  immediate,  irre- 
gular, and  of  partial  application,  is  here  arranged 
and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic 
law  points  to  the  difficulties  he  enconntered  in 
dealing  with  the  Gahitian  Church,  while  on  the 
other  his  cautions  against  antinomian  excesses  (Rom. 
vi.  15,  &c.),  and  his  precepts  against  giving  offence 
in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  obeei-vance  of  days 
(Rom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  the  errors  which  he  had 
to  correct  in  his  Corinthian  converts.    (Compare 
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1  Cor.  ri.  12  ff.,  and  1  Cor.  riii.  1  fl'.)  Those  in- 
jnocticas  then  which  s«eni  at  first  sight  (pedal, 
appear  Dot  to  be  directed  against  an^  actual  known 
Culings  in  the  Boman  Chareh,  bat  to  be  soggested 
by  the  poaalxlity  of  those  irregnlarities  occnrring  in 
Rocne  whkfa  he  had  already  encoontered  elsewhere. 
8.  Viewing  this  Epistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  tnatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  certain  phenomena  in  the  text.  In  the 
TeceiTed  text  a  doxol<^  stands  at  the  dose  of  the 
Epiatle  (xTi.  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  eri- 
doice  is  in  &Toar  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
itqieetable  authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
ch.  xiT.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
piaccB,  iriiile  others  omit  it  entirely.  How  can  we 
aoooant  for  this?  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
diseredit  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology  itself :  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  riew.  The 
aigmnents  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reicbe,  are  met  and  refuted 
hj  Ptitzscfae  {Bom.  vol.  i.  p.  xixT.).  Baur  goes 
still  &rther,  and  rejects  the  two  last  chapters ;  bat 
sodi  an  infiirence  falls  without  the  range  of  sober 
criticiam.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
explained  by  suppodug  that  the  letter  was  circu- 
lated at  an  early  date  (whether  during  the  Apostle's  I 
lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms, 
both  with  and  without  the  two  last  chapters.  In 
the  shorter  form  it  was  divested  aa  &r  as  possible 
of  its  epistolary  character  by -abstracting  the  per- 
sonal matter  addressed  especially  to  the  Romans, 
the  doxology  bang  retained  at  the  close.  A  still 
foTtllCT  attempt  to  strip  this  Epistle  of  any  special 
leferenoes  is  foqnd  in  MS.  6,  which  omits  iy  'Viiuf 
(L  7),  and  rtSt  ir  fi/iri  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 
ohserred  at  the  same  time  that  this  MS.  omits  the 
doxology  entirdy,  and  leaves  a  space  aflsr  ch.  xiT. 
This  Tiew  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case 
of  the  opening  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  in  which 
there  is  very  high  authority  for  omitting  the  words 
iw  'E^^O'y,  and  which  bears  strong  marks  of  having 
been  intended  for  a  drcolar  letter. 

9.  In  describing  the  mrport  of  this  Epistle  we 
may  start  from  Sl  Paul  s  own  words,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents : 
*'  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  onto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and 
also  to  the  Greek :  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  &ith"  (i.  16,  17). 
Accordin^y  the  Epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising "  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's 
history."  The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is 
divided  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  different  posi- 
tions of  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  present 
ntatioQ  to  God,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
plained. The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
triigious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fiuth  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  divine  dispensation. 

The  Efnstle,  from  its  general  character,  lends 
itaelf  more  readily  to  an  analytis  than  is  often  the 
case  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  body  of  the 
letter  consists  of  four  portions,  of  which  the  first 
and  last  relate  to  persons!  matters^  the  second  is 
argumentative  and  doctrinal,  and  we  third  prac- 
tinl  and  hortatory.  The  following  is  a  table  of  its 
contents: — 

SalaUtion  (i.  1-7).    The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  expressions 
"  called  as  an  apostle,"  "  oailed  as  saints."    Divine 
grace  is  everything,  haman  merit  nothing. 
VOL.  II. 
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I.  Personal  explanations.   Poipcsed  visit  to  Rome 
(i.  8-15). 

II.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xi.  36). 

The  general  pnpotition.    The  Gospel  is  the 
salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.     This 
salvation  comes  by  fiuth  (i.  16, 17). 
The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  esta- 
blishing this  thesis,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  it,  or  correcting  misappi-ehensions. 
(a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  before 
the  Gospel: 
The  heathen  (i.  18-32). 
The  Jew  (ii.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iii. 

1-8). 
And  the  position  itself  established  from 
Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 
(6)  A  righteousnea  (justilicatioa)  is  revealed 
under  the  Gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not 
of  law,  is  also  universal  (iii.  21-26). 
And  boosting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31). 
Of  this  justification  by  faith  Abraham  is  an 

example  (iv.  1-25). 
Tims  then  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom 

aione  we  glory  (v.  1-1 1). 
And   this  acceptance   in   Christ   is   as    uni- 
versal as  was  the  condemnation  in  .^dam 
(r.  12-19). 

(c)  The  moral  eomequences  of  our  deliver- 

ance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  an  (v.  20, 
21).  When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to 
sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition  of  the  law, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moi:al  license 
(vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the  law 
has  passed  away,  so  must  sin,  fi>r  sin  and 
the  law  are  correlative;  at  the  same  time 
this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  Uw,  bat 
rather  a  proof  of  human  weakness  (vii. 
1-25).  So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  fi^ 
from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  for- 
ward in  hope,  triumphing  over  oar  present 
afflictions  (viii.  1-39). 

(d)  The  rejection  of  the  Jeas  is  a  matter  of 
deep  sorrow  (ix.  1-5). 

Yet  we  must  remembei^— 

(i.)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13). 
And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God  in  so 
ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man 
(U.  14-19). 

(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification 
aright,  and  so  missed  it.  This  justifio^ 
tion  was  promised  by  f^h,  and  is  offered 
to  all  alike,  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
being  implied  therein.  The  character  and 
results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  fore- 
shadowed in  Scripture  (x.  1-21). 

(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
finaL  This  rejection  has  been  the  menus 
of  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  and  through 
the  Gentiles  they  themselves  will  ulti- 
mately be  brooght  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-iv.  1.3). 
(a)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  gene- 
ral, the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  being 
inculcated  by  the  way  (xii.  1-iiii.  14). 
(6)  And    more    particularly    against    giving 
offence  to  weaker  brethren  (liv.  1-xv.  13). 
3  Y 
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IV,  Peraooal  mattera. 
(a)  The  Apostle's  motive  in  writing  the  letter, 
and  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans 
(it.  14-33). 
(6)  Greetings  (xvl.  1-23). 
The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  doxology 

(ivi.  24-27). 
While  this  Epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  teachittg,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his 
character.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
natui'e,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  un- 
welcome topics  appear  more  strongly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  Uie  rejection  of  hi*  fellow-coun- 
trymen the  Jews. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  especially  to  the 
introductions  of  Olshausen,  Tholnck,  and  Jowett, 
(oi  suggestive  remarks  relating  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans. 

10.  Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  fevour  of 
the  genuiiunea  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
(weeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  con- 
demning the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious.  But 
while  the  Epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest 
proo&  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  external  t^ti- 
mony  in  its  favour  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  reference  to  Rom.  U.  4  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is 
indeed  more  than  donbtfiil.  In  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
perversions  of  St.  Paul's  language  and  doctrine 
which  has  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  but  this  may  perhaps  bo  explained 
by  the  oral  rather  than  the  written  teaching  of  the 
Apostle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  requite.  It  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  fiithen  to  cite  the 
N.  T.  writers  by  name,  but  marked  passages  from 
the  Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i.  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor.  G.  xzzT.,  and  Kom.  xiv.  10,  12,  in  Polyc. 
Phil.  c.  T<.).  It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly 
cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenaens  (ir.  27,  2, 
I'ideo  Paulum  dixisae;"  cf.  Rom.  xi.  21,  17),  and 
is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus  (c.  II.,  cf.  Rom.  iii.  21  folL,  v.  20),  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  a.  23,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  10,  11, 
and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito's  trea- 
tise, On  the  Htaring  of  Hiith,  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  Epistle  (see  however  Gal.  iii.  2,  3).  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in 
the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor  have  we 
tlie  totimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  Epistle 
was  commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics 
of  the  subapostolic  age,  by  the  C^hites  (Hippol. 
adv.  Baer.  p.  9^  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by  Basilides 
(».  p.  238,  cf.  Kom.  viii.  19,  22,  and  r.  13,  14), 
by  Valentinus  (».  p.  195,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  11),  by 
the  Valentinians  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus  (Wost- 
oott.  On  t/te  Canon,  pp.  335, 340),  and  perhaps  also 
by  Tatian  (Oroi.  c.  iv.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20),  besides 
being  included  in  Maixion's  Canon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  the  evidence  in  its 
Uvour  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vieime  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  18),  and  by 
Athenagoias  (p.  13,  cf.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  p.  37,  of.  Rom. 
i.  24)  and  Theophilus- of  Antioch  {Ad  Autol.  p.  79, 
cf.  Rom.  ii.  6  foil. ;  p.  126,  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8) ;  and 
is  quoted  fiequently  and  by  name  by  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Kirchhofer, 
QiuUen,  p.  198,  and  esp.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
passim). 
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II.  The  Commeniariea  on  this  Epistle  are  vei^ 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  iropoi-t- 
ance.  Of  the  many  patristic  expositions  only  a  few 
ai*  now  extant.  "The  work  of  Ongcn  is  preserved 
entire  only  in  a  loose  Latin  translation  or  Rufinus 
(Orig.  ed.  de  h>  Kiie,  iv.  458),  but  some  fi-agments 
of  the  original  are  found  in  the  Fhilocalia,  and  more 
in  Cramer's  Catena.  The  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose 
(ed.  Ben.  ii.  Appx.  p.  21),  and  hence  bearing  the 
name  Ambrosiaster,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
Hihuy  the  deacon.  Besides  these  are  the  expoi^i- 
tions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  Chrysostom  (ed. 
Montf.  ix.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by  Field),  by 
Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's  works,  ed.  Val- 
larsi,  xi.  PL  3,  p.  135),  by  Primasius  {Mayn.  Bibt. 
Vet.  Patr.  vi.  Pt  2,  p.  30),  and  by  TheodoKit  (ed. 
Schuize,  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine  commenced  a  woili, 
but  broke  off  at  i.  4 :  it  bears  the  name  Inchoiita 
Expoaitio  Epistolae  ad  Kom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  925). 
Later  he  wrote  Expositio  q>uvnmdam  Propoaitioman 
Epistolae  ad  Bom.,  also  extant  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903). 
To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Catena  of  Oecu- 
menius  (10th  sent.)  and  the  notes  of  Theophykict 
(1  Ith  cent.),  the  foi-mcr  containing  valuable  extracts 
from  Photius.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  {Nov.  Patr. 
Sibl.  iii,  p.  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer 
( 1844)  comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes, 
the  one  extending  from  i.  1  to  ii.  1,  the  other  from 
vii.  7  to  the  end.  Besides  pass.iges  from  extant 
commentaries,  they  contain  important  extracts  from 
ApoUinarius,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus, 
Gennadlus,  PhoUus,  and  others.  There  are  also  the 
Greek  Scholia,  edited  by  Matth&i,  in  his  large  Greek 
Test  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moscow  MSS.  The  com- 
mentary of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (TTioIuck,  Einl. 
§6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printed. 

Of  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  The  dogmatic  value 
of  this  Epistle  naturally  attracted  the  early  re- 
formen,  Melancthon  wrote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Walch,  BiN.  Theol.  iv,  679).  The  Commraitary 
of  Calvin  on  the  Romans  is  considered  the  ablest 
part  of  his  able  work.  Among  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  the  older  works  of  Estius  and  Com.  a 
Lapide  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  foreign  anno- 
tators  of  a  more  recent  date,  besides  the  general 
commentai'ies  of  Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Meyer  (3rd  ed.  1859),  which  are  highly  valuable 
aids  to  the  study  of  this  Epistle,  we  may  single  out 
the  special  works  of  Rijckert  (2nd  ed.  1839), 
Reiche  (1834),  Fritzsche  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(5th  ed.  1856).  An  elaborate  commentary  has  also 
been  published  ktely  by  Van  Hengel.  Among 
English  writers,  besides  the  editions  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Tretament  by  Alford  (4th  ed.  1861) 
and  Wordsworth  (new  ed.  1861),  the  most  im- 
portant annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
are  those  of  Stuai-t  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2nd 
ed.  1859),  and  Vaughan  (2nd  ed.  1861).  Further 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  literature  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  in  the  intix>- 
duc'tions  of  Reiche  and  Tholuck.  [J.  B.  L.] 

BOME  {'finii,  Elhn.  and  Adj.  'Paiicuos,  'P«- 
lUMcit  in  IJie  phrase  ypimMra  'Pa/uuKi,  Luke 
xxiii.  38),  the  femous  capital  of  the  ancient  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  *'  seven  hilLs  "  (  Ker.  xvii. 
9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  city 
stand  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
river  rises  the  far  h'gher  ridge  of  the  Janiculum. 
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Here  fion  reiy  ou-l^  times  was  a  fortress  with  a 
salnirb  beDesth  it  eitendiog  to  the  river.  Modem 
Roane  lies  to  the  K.  of  the  ancient  city,  covering 
with  its  principal  portion  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the 
•evHi  hills,  once  known  as  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  eitoidiog  over  the  low 
groand  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  M.  of  the  ancient 
Janienlnm.  A  fall  account  of  the  history  and 
topoipvph}'  of  the  dty  is  given  elsewhere  {Diet. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Qeogr.  ii.  719).  Here  it  will  be 
eopsidered  only  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history. 

Kome  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  except  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  and  in  three  books  of  the  N.  T., 
via.  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  the 
2iid  Epistle  to  Timothy.  For  the  notices  of  liome 
IB  tha  books  of  Maccabees  see  Roma^h  Ejipire. 

The  conqoests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
Jewidi  king  Aristobnlns  and  his  son  formed  part 
of  Pampas  biomph,  and  many  Jewish  captives 
aad  enoigrants  were  brooght  to  Kome  at  that  time. 
A  special  district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber 
(Hbilo,  Jjeg.  ad  Canon,  p.  568,  ed.  Mangey). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  fieedmen  (Pbilo, 
L  c).  Jolius  CaeaiT  showed  them  some  kindness 
(Joaefth.  Ant.  nv.  10,  §8;  Suet.  Caesar,  84). 
Tbey  were  ftvonred  also  by  Augustus,  and  by 
Tiberius  during  the  latter  part  of  Ua  reign  (Philo, 
/.  c).  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  banished 
a  great  nomber  of  them  to  Sardinia  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §5;  Suet  Tib.  36).  Claudius  "com- 
manded all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome"  (Acts 
xviii.  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected,  possibly, 
with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome  (Suet. 
Cimd.  25,  "  JuJaeos  impnlsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultnantes  Bom&  expalit").  This  banishment 
cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  ibr  we  find 
Jaws  residing  at  Kome  apparently  in  considerable 
Bombers  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (Acts  xxviii. 
17).  It  is  chiefly  in  conuexion  with  St.  Paul's 
hisitory  that  Rome  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible. 

In  illosttation  of  that  history  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  some  acconnt  of  Kome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
"  Caesar  "  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed,  and  in  whose 
reign  he  suffered  martyrdom  (Kua.  B.  E,  ii.  25). 

1.  The  dty  at  that  time  mn.st  be  imagined  as  a 
large  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 
by  so  outer  wall.  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old 
Serrian  wall  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.  13 ;  ap. 
Hcrivale,  £oin.  Hat.  iv.  497) ;  but  the  limits  of 
the  snburls  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  Neither  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the  configuration  of  the 
gnmnd  were  such  as  to  give  a  striking  appearance 
to  the  dty  viewed  fi-om  without.  *'  Ancient  Rome 
had  neither  cupola  nor  campsnilc "  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  371 ;  Merivale,  Rom. 
F.mp.  iv.  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  im- 
posing, would  present,  when  covered  with  the 
baildings  and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 
appearance  like  the  hills  of  modem  London,  to 
which  they  have  aometiioes  bem  compared.  The 
visit  of  St.  Paul  lies  between  two  famous  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  dty,  viz.  its  restoration  by 
Augustas  and  its  restoration  by  Nero  (C.  and  H. 
i.  IS).  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
"  that  he  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  Icfl  it  of 
martile  "  (Suet.  Aug.  28).  For  the  improvements 
eSecteil  by  him,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 
iL  740,  and  Niebuhr's  Lecturet  on  Rom.  Hitt. 
ii.  177.     Some  parts   of  the  city,  esiiedally  the 
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Forum  and  Campns  Hnrtius,  must  now  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  appearance,  but  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  which  attract  the  att^tion  of 
modem  travellers  in  andent  Rome  were  not  yet 
built.  The  ^ti'eets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses 
(insulae)  of  enormous  height.  Augustus  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  their  height  to  70  feet  (Strab. 
V.  235).  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  pLice 
before  the  Neronian  conflagration,  but  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  dty,  which  followed  upon 
that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils  continued  CTac. 
Hist.  iii.  71  ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  193,  269).  The  popula- 
tion of  the  dty  has  been  variously  estimated :  at  half 
a  million  (by  Durean  de  la  Malle,  i.  403  and  Meri- 
vale, Rom.  Empire,  iv.  525),  at  two  millions  and 
upwards  (Hoedc,  RBmiache  Qeschichte,  1.  ii.  131 ; 
C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  376;  Diet,  of  Geogr. 
ii.  746),  even  at  eight  millions  (Lipsius,  De  Mag- 
nitvdine  Rom,,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.).  Pro- 
bably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth  (Milman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  ixxi.  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  One  half  of  the 
population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  consisted  of  pauper 
dtizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the  miserlible  sys- 
tem of  public  gratuities.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  popu- 
lation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
(See  for  calculations  and  proo&  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  leam 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained 
at  Rome  for  "  two  whole  years,"  "  dwelling  in  his 
own  billed  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him" 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  30),  to  whom  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec.  Ep.  v. ;  Acts  iii.  6, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  22),  he  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acta  xxviii.  20  ;  Eph.  vi.  20  ; 
Phil.  i.  13).  Ho^  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  on  his  "appeal  to 
Caesar"  he  was  acquitted,  and,  alter  some  time 
spent  in  freedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at 
Kome  (for  proofs,  see  C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
oh.  xxvii.,  and  Alford,  Gr.  Test.  iii.  ch.  7).  Five 
of  his  Epistles,  viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephe- 
slans,  Philippians,  that  to  Philemon,  aud  tlie  2nd 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  written 
from  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  before  his  death 
(2  Tim,  iv.  6),  the  others  during  his  first  impri- 
sonment. It  is  universally  believai  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are — (1.)  The 
Appian  way,  by  which  he  approoclied  Rome  (Acta 
xxviii.  15).  (See  APPII  FoBCM,  and  Diet,  of 
Geogr.  "Via  Appia")  (2.)  "The  jalace,"  or 
"Caesar's  court"  (rk  irpcuripior,  Phil.  i.  13). 
This  may  mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  which  Tiberias  established  outside 
the  walls  on  the  N.E.  of  the  dty  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2 ; 
Suet.  Tib.  37),  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  bar- 
rack attached  to  the  Imperial  residence  on  the  Pa- 
latine (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  Ltfa  of 
St.  Paul,  ii.  423).  There  is  no  sufiicient  proof 
that  the  word  "  Praetorium "  was  ever  used  tc 
designate  the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  is  used 
for  the  offidal  residence  of  a  Komao  governor  (Jehu 
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xriii.  28;  Acts  xiiii.  35).  The  mention  of  "Cue- 
««r'»  household  "  (Phil,  iv.*  22),  confirms  the  notion 
that  St.  Paul's  residence  wis  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  emperor's  bouse  on  the  Pa- 
latine. 

3.  The  connexion  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
St.  Paul's  name  i«>ts  only  on  traditions  of  more  or 
less  probability.  We  may  mention  especially — 
(1 .)  The  Mamertine  prison  or  Tulliaoum,  built  by 
Ancus  Martins  near  the  forom  (Lir.  i.  33),  de- 
scribed by  Sallust  {Cat.  55).  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  chureh  of  8.  Qiiaeppt  dei  Fakgnami.  Here 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fellow- 
prisoneis  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  St.  Peter  was  ever 
.It  Rome.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  N.  T., 
unless  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  T,  1 3  is  a  mystical  name 
for  Borne,  yet  early  testimony  (Diooysius,  ap.  Euseb. 
ii.  25),  and  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church 
seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fiu^  of  his  having 
suffered  martyrdom  there.  [Peter;  vol.  ii.  805.] 
The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Ma- 
mertine prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp. 
iv.  11.  (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  road  which 
marks  tH^  spot  whei^e  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to 
have  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.  the 
church  of  St.  Paolo  alle  tre  fontane  on  the  Ostian 
road.  (See  the  notice  of  the  Ostian  road  in  Caiu8,o/i. 
Eus.  fl.  E.  ii.  25.)  To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  viz.,  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum. 
(5.)  The  chapel  "  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian 
road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from 
martyrdom  (Ambrose,  Bp.  33).  (6.)  The  places 
where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles,  after  luring 
been  deposited  first  in  the  catacombs  {KoifirrHipta) 
(Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  25),  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finally  buried — that  of  St.  Paul  by  the  Ostian 
road — that  of  St  Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
fiimous  Basilica  which  bears  his  name  (see  Caius, 
ap.  Eus.  JT.  E.  ii.  25).  All  these  and  many  othei' 
toiditiotts  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
under  the  last  year  of  Kero.  "  Valueless  as  may 
be  the  historical  testhnony  of  each  of  these  tradi- 
tions singly,  yet  collectively  they  are  of  some 
importance  as  expi^essing  the  consciousness  of  the 
thiiil  and  fourth  centuries,  that  there  had  been  an 
early  contest,  or  at  least  contrast,  between  the  two 
Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was  completely  recon- 
ciled; and  it  is  this  feeling  which  gives  a  real 
interest  to  the  outward  forms  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  us,  more  or  less  indeed  in  all  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  especially  in  Rome  itself"  (Stanley's 
Sermons  and  Essays,  p.  101). 

4.  V\'e  must  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age — 
(I.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here 
Christians  wrapped  in  the  skiAs  of  beasts  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  inflammable  robes, 
weie  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 
games.  Othere  were  crudHed  (Tac.  Ann.  zv.  44). 
(2.)  The  Catacombs.    These  subterranean  galleries, 

•  1.  ai>ii  (Matt  IL  22). 
3.  xtftif  (Hark  ii.  2). 

3.  T6n«  (Lake  H.  1,  xlv.  22;  I  Cor.  xlv.  !«). 

4.  vov  (Luke  xli.  17,  where  the  word  room  sbould  be 

printed  In  italics). 

5.  SUfioxoc  (i.  e.  a  sooceaaor,  Acts  xxlv.  27). 
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commonly  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  from  4 
to  6  in  width,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Appian  and  Mo- 
mentan  ways,  were  unquestionably  used  as  places 
of  refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early 
Christians.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  upon 
the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and  their  pos- 
sible connexion  with  the  deep  sand-pits  and  subter- 
ranean works  at  Rome  mentioned  by  classical  writers. 
See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asinius  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  13),  and  the  account  of  the  concealment 
offered  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suet.  Nero,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Catacombs  than 
any  yet  given,  may  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming 
work  of  the  Cavaliere  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  Some  very 
interesting  notices  of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Roman  catacombs  are  given  in  Bnrgon's  Letters 
from  Rome,  p.  1 20-258.  "  De  Rossi  finds  his  earliest 
dated  inscription  A.D.  7 1 .  From  that  date  to  A.D. 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
(Siristian  inscriptions  bearing  dates.  Of  undated 
inscriptions,  however,  about  4000  are  referable  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantino  " 
(Burgon,  p.  148). 

Kotliing  is  known  of  the  first  founder-  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Christianity  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  introduced  into  the  city  not  long 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  "  strangere  of  Rome," 
who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  is 
clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  St.  Paul  visited  the  dty  (Rom.  i.  8,  13, 15, 
XV.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  C!hurch  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  H.,  Life  of  St.  Foul, 
ii.  157;  Alford's  Proleg,;  and  especially  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Go- 
htians,  and  Thessalot^aa,  ii.  7-26.  The  view 
there  adopted  that  they  wei-e  a  Gentile  churoh 
but  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
such  passages  as  ch.  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  and  with  the 
genei-Eil  tone  of  the  Epistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3)  aie  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded St  Peter  as  bidiopa  of  Rome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon  in  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  zviii.  2, 
21 ;  and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Rev. 
xvii.  9,  cf.  lii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
Alford's  note,  I.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St 
Paul's  visit  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  ch.  xxiv.,  of  which  free  use  has  been  made  for 
the  sketch  of  the  city  given  in  this  article.  [J.  J.  H.] 

BOOF.    [HOCBE.] 

BOOM.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek*  terms.  The  only  one 
of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  is 
TpwTOKMrla  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,  XX.  46),  which  signifies,  not  a  "  room  " 
in  the  sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  of  a  chamber, 

6.  wftrmcKuria  (chief,  highest  uppermost  room.  See 

above.) 

7.  iriyiuor  (an  upper  room,  Mark  xlv.  1(,  Luke 

xill.  2). 

8.  rb  imfp^y  (the  upper  room.  Acts  L  18). 
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bat  the  highest  phce  on  the  highest  coi)cb  roand 
the  dinner  or  supper-table — ^the  "  uppermost  seat," 
as  it  i«  more  accarately  rendered  in  Lulie  xi.  43. 
[Meau.]  The  word  "seat"  is,  however,  generally 
appropriated  by  oar  translatora  to  Ka04Spa,  which 
se^QU  to  mean  some  kind  of  oHidal  chair.  In  Luke 
xir,  9,  10,  they  hare  rendered  t6wos  by  both 
"place  "and  "room." 

The  Upper  Booh  of  the  Last  Supper  is  noticed 
under  ita  own  head.  [See  House,  Vol.  I.  p. 
838.]  [G.] 

BOSE  (n^sn,  chabatsUelah:  Kplmf, SvSot; 
Aq.  <^i>{:  fica,  mium)  occurs  twice  only,  riz. 
in  Cant.  ii.  1,  "  I  am  the  Sose  of  Sharon ,"  anct  in 
I*,  ixir.  1,  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
aa  the  BoK."  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  particular  flower  is  here  denoted.  Tre- 
mellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  Babbins, 
belicTe  the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  foundation  for  such  a  translation.  Cel>ius 
{ffierob,  i.  488)  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  Nar- 
dasus  {Polycmikaa  narcissia).  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  1,  where 
Ci<i6a<stS(ifa<A  is  explained  by  iuirAo^(D1p13).  This 
word,  says  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  *' Chakuae- 
leth"),  is  "  the  same  as  the  Pereian  nargta,  the 

Aimbic  (jaa>>S>  whidi  throughout  the  East  indi- 
cates Narcismt  Tazttta,  or  the  polyanthus  nar- 
dmu."  Gesenius  {Thea.  s.  t.)  has  no  doubt  that 
the  piaDt  denoted  is  the  "  autumn  crocus  "  {Cul- 
eUaoK  antaRmafe).  It  is  well  woithy  of  i-emark 
that  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  xxxv.  1  explains 
ekabatslaeleth  by  chamtialyotho,'  which  is  evidently 
the  same  word,  m  and  b  being  interchanged.  This 
^iyriac  word,  according  to  Michaelia  {Suppt.  p.  659), 
(ieseoins,  and  Rosenmilller  {BO).  Bot.  p.  142),  de- 
notet  the  Colchicum  autumnale.  The  Hebrew  word 
pointa  etymologically  to  some  bulbous  plant;  it 
appears  to  us  more  probable  that  the  narci:>sus  is  in- 
tended than  the  crocus,  the  former  plant  being  long 
edebrated  for  ita  fragrance,  while  the  other  has  no 
odorous  qnalitiea  to  i«coramend  it.  .\gain,  as  the 
ehabaistxleth  is  associated  with  the  lily  in  Cant.  I.e., 
H  seems  probable  that  Solomon  is  speaking  of  two 
pianta  which  blossomed  about  the  same  time.  The 
uaivissas  and  the  lily  (LUmm  candidum)  would  be 
in  Uoasom  together  in  the  early  spring,  while  the 
ColcAieum  is  an  autumn  plant.  Thomson  {Tlie 
Load  and  the  Book,  pp.  1 12, 313}  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  the 

Arabic  KAubbaixi/  (jyt^  or  ^jU^i),  "  the 

mallow,"  which  plant  he  saw  gitraing  abun- 
dantly on  Shaion;  bat  tliis  view  can  hardly  be 
maintained :  the  Hebrew  term  is  probably  a  quadri- 
hteial  noun,  with  the  harsh  aspirate  prciixcd,  and 
the  prominent  notion  implied  in  it  is  betsel,  "a 
bulb,'  and  has  therefore  no  connexion  with  the 
above-named  Arabic  woixl.  Chateaubriand  (/<»- 
ntrairt,  ii.  p.  130)  mentions  the  narcissus  as  grow- 
ing in  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  and  Stiimd  {Ftor. 
Palaett.  No.  177)  names  it  as  a  plant  of  Palestine, 
on  the  authority  of  Kauwolf  and  Hasselquist ;  see 
also  Kitto's  Phya.  Hist,  of  Point,  p.  216.  HiUer 
{HUrophyt.  ii.  30)  thinks  the  chabatstacleth  denotes 
tone  species  of  asphodel  (^Atp/iodelua) ;   but  the 

»    »      T       T 
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fingerlike  roots  of  this  genus  of  pianta  do  not  well 
accord  with  the  "  bulb"  root  implied  in  the  original 
word. 

Though  the  Rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Eoclus.  xxiv. 
14,  where  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
"as  a  rcse-plant  {is  ^mk  piiov)  in  Jericho" 
(comp.  also  ch.  I.  8 ;  xixii.  13  ;  Wisd.  ii.  8). 
Roses  ai-e  greatly  prized  in  tlie  East,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in 
much  request  (see  Hassclquist,  Trav.  p.  248).  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  the  following  wild  roses  in  Syria: — 
Rosa  eglanttria  (L.),  E.  sempcrxirera  (L.),  R. 
Henkeliana,  E.  Phoenicia  (Boiss.),  R.  leriacea, 
R.  angvstifolia,  and  R.  Libanoiica.  Some  oftheso 
are  doubtful  species.  R.  centifolia  and  damatcena 
are  cultivated  everywhere.  The  so-called  "  Rose 
of  Jericho"  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  tiw  Anastatica 
Hierochuntina,  a  cruciferous  pbnt,  not  uncommon 
on  sandy  soil  in  Palestine  and  Kgypt.       [W.  U.] 

BOSH  (Vth:  tiis:  Roa).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons 
of  Benjamm,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  EM 
and  Rosh "  is  a  corruption  of  "  Ahiram  "  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  38).  See  Burrington's  Oeneahgies, 
i.  281. 

BOSH  (B'NT  ••  'P<4f ,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2, 3,  xxxix.  1 : 
translated  by  the  Yulg.  capitis,  and  by  the  A.  V. 
"  chief;"  as  if  B'NI,  "  head").  The  whole  sentence 
thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  Magog  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  ought  to  run  "  Magog  the 
prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech,  and  Tubal;"  the  word 
translated  "prince"  being  R'bj,  the  term  usually 
employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad  tribe,  as  of 
Abraham,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  of  the  Arabians,  Gen. 
xvii.  20,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  Israelite 
tribes.  Num.  vii.  II,  xxxiv.  18,  or  in  a  general 
sense,  1  K.  xi.  34,  Ez.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7,  xlvi,  2. 
The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  thi-ce 
great  Scythian  tribes,  of  w|)ich  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the 
first,  desenius  consideis  it  beyond  doubt  tliat  by 
Rosh,  or  'Flit,  is  intended  the  tribe  on  tlie  north  of 
the  T.iurus,  so  called  from  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  Rha,  or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe 
we  have  the  lii-st  ti-ace  of  the  Rl'ss  or  Russian 
nation.  Von  Hammer  identifies  this  name  with 
Raas  in  the  Koran  (xxv.  40;  1.  12),  "  the  peoples 
Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  inhabitants)  of 
Kass  or  Roes."  He  considers  that  Mohammed  liad 
actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  m  view,  and  that 
"Asshabir"  con-esponds  to  Nisi,  the  "piince" 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  ipxoyra  of  the  L.\X.  (Sur  let 
Origines  Rosses,  Petersburg,  1825.  p.  24-29).  The 
first  certain  mention  of  the  Russians  und«-  this 
name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under  the  year  A.u. 
839,  quoted  by  Bayer  {Origines  Russicae,  Com- 
ment. Acad.  Petropol.  1726,  p.  409).  From  the 
junction  of  Tiraa  with  Meshech  nnd  Tubal  in  Gen. 
X.  2,  Von  Hammer  conjectures  the  identity  of  Tfras 
and  Rosh  (p.  26). 

The  wune  probably  occurs  again  under  the 
altered  form  of  Itasses,  in  Judith  ii.  23 — this  time 
in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
Syriac  rei'sions,  in  connexion  with  Thii^  or  Thars. 
But  the  pas.<«ge  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  deduction  from  it.     [Uasses.] 

Tills  early  Biblical  notice  of  so  great  an  empire 
is  doubly  interesting  from  its  being  a  solitary 
instance.     Ko  other  name  of  any  modem  nation 
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occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliteration  of  it 
by  the  A.  V.  is  one  of  tlie  nmny  remarlcable  varia- 
tions of  our  TersioD  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  all  further  in- 
formation see  the  abore-quoted  treatises  of  Vou 
Hammer  and  Bayer.  [A,  P.  S.] 

.  B08IN.  Properly  "  naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (yJupSa,  naphtha),  as  well  as 
the  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
ai'e  said  to  have  "  ceased  not  to  malie  the  oven  hot 
with  rosm,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
(ii.  101)  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Baby- 
lonia, similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petiMleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
&C.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  question. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha  springs 
at  Kirkook  in  Lower  Coutdistan,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  738) : — "  They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the 
air  sulphurous;  but  in  drawing  near  it  became 
worse,  and  we  were  all  instantly  strode  with  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  The  springs  consist  of  several 
pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole  number  are  within 
the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards.  A  flight  of 
steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of 
skins,  which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  to 

Kirkook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its  sale 

The  Kirkook  natjitha  is  principally  consumed  by 
the  markets  in  the  south-west  of  Courdistan,  while 
the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri  supply  Bagdad  and  its 
environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha  is  black  "  ( TVoo. 
ii.  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (i.  101)  as 
the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and  white  in 
colour.  According  to  Plutarch  [Alex.  35)  Alex- 
ander first  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  elfects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his.  head- 
quarters and  setting  it  on  fire.  He  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting 
him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  743),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the 
boy's  death.  Plutarch  suggests  that  it  was  naphtha 
in  which  Medea  steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which 
she  gave  to  the  daughter  of  Creon  ;  and  Suidas  says 
that  the  Greeks  ctOled  it  "  Medea's  oil,"  bat  the 

Hedes  "  naphtha."     The  Penian  name  is  L&J 

(naft).  Poeidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates  that  in  Baby- 
lonia there  were  springs  of  black  and  white  naphtha. 
The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burnt  in  lamp  instead  of 
oil.   The  ktter  were  of  liquid  sulphur.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BUSIES  (P':>3B,pMyyim ;  D>yiB,  pinMm . 

XlOoi,  A.  iroXvr«A<7r :  eunctae  (^pes,  amcta  pre- 
tiosmima,  gemmae,  de  uHimis  fnSms,  ebor  anti- 
quum), the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above-named 
ikebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opmion  and  great  uncertainty. 


*  TheChald.  1"^  (Esth.  I.  6),  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  wlitte,"  and  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arab. 
Si  szi 

^,  durr,  "pearls;"  X«i.  dlimi*,  "a  poorl,"  is  by 
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"  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  pentnim "  (Job 
xxviii,  18;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  xixi.  10). 
In  Lam.  iv.  7  it  is  said,  "  the  NazaritKi  were  purer 
than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  penb4m"  A.  Boote  {Ani' 
mad.  Sac.  iv.  3),  on  account  of  the  roddiiiess  mea- 
tiooed  in  the  hist  passage,  supposed  "  coral "  to  be 
intended,  for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
another  Hebrew  word.  [COBAL.]  J.  D.  Michael  is 
(Si^l.  p.  2023)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  com- 

s  — 

pares  the  Hebrew  n3]B  with  the  Arab.  ^JSf  "  a 
branch."  Gesenius  (7%«>.  s.  T.)  defends  this  argu- 
ment. Bochart  (Hiaroz,  iii.  601)  contends  that 
the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
"ruddiness"  alluded  to  above,  by  snpposmg  that 
the  original  word  (IDIN)  signifies  merely  "  bright 
in  colour,"  or  "  colour  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Rosenmtiller  {Schol,  m 
Thren.),  and  otiiers,  but  opposed  by  Maurer  {Comr- 
menl.)  and  Geseniois.  Certainly  it  would  be  no 
compliment  to  the  great  people  of  the  land  to  say 
that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rubies, 
unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation,  who  lefers 
the  "  ruddiness  "  to  the  blood  which  flowed  in  their 
veins.  On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intended.'    [Pearu.]         [W.  H.] 

BUE  {Tfrforoy:  ruta)  occurs  cnly  in  Luke  xi. 
42 :  "  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  1  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs."  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  RiUa  graveolens, 
a  shrubby  plant  about  2  feet  high,  of  strong  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Dioscorides  (iii,  45)  describes  two  kinds 
of  irliyayoy,  vix.  r.  iptu>6r  and  t.  )afrtvT6r, 
which  denote  the  Ruta  montana  and  S.  graveolens 
respectively.  Rue  was  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
ancients,  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  medicine 
(Pliny,  N.  J?,  xix.  8  ;  Columell.  S.  Rua.  ai.  7, 
§5  ;  Dioscorides,  /.■  c).  The  Talmud  enumerates 
rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs  {Shebiith,  ch.  ix.  §1), 
and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our  Lord's  time,  how- 
ever, roe  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant,  and  there- 
fore titheable,  as  ia  evident  bom  oar  Lord's  words, 
"  these  things  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The  roe  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  [W.  H.] 

BITFUS  ("Poi/^i :  Mufua)  is  mentioned  in 
Mark  zv.  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyrenean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha 
(Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  Evangelist  informs  his 
readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  were  better  known  than  the 
father  in  the  circle  of  Christians  where  Mark  lived. 
Again,  in  Horn.  ivi.  13,  the  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a 
Rufus  whom  he  designates  as  "  elect  in  the  Loi'd" 
(iiAtKrhv  iv  Vivpicf),  and  whose  mother  he  grace- 
fully recognises  as  having  earned  a  mother's  claim 
upon  himMlf  by  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  him.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 


some  understood  to  mean  "mother  of  pearl,**  or  the  kind 
of  alabaster  called  in  German  PeriertmutUntem.  The 
LXX.  hu  iriWtras  Ai«K.  iice  Oewnius,  and  Winer  (Si(4. 
Beaiv.i.11). 
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with  the  one  to  whom  Uark  refers ;  and  in  that 
cue,  lu  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  in  all  probability 
at  Rome,  it  was  natoral  that  he  shouM  deKrite 
to  his  readers  the  father  (who,  since  the  tnother 
was  at  Rome  while  he  apparently  was  not  there, 
may  have  died,  or  have  come  h^r  to  that  city) 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  mem- 
berB  of  the  same  community.  It  is  some  proof 
at  least  of  the  early  existence  of  this  view  that,  is 
the  Actu  Attdreae  et  Petri,  both  Rofus  and  Alex- 
aiider  appear  as  companions  of  Peter  io  Rome. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  person  is  meant  in 
the  two  passages,  we  have  before  us  an  interesting 
groap  of.  believers — a  lather  (for  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Simon  became  a  ChhsUan,  if  he  wns  not 
already  such,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixiou),  a 
mother,  and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family, 
Tet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an 
imoammon  name  (Wetstein,  Hon.  Teit.,  vol.  i,  p. 
634)  ;  and  possibly,  therefore,  Mark  and  Paul  roaj 


1  may 


hare  had  in  view  different  individuals.  [H.  B, 

BUHAIIAH  (nom:  li^mitirv '■  mbericor- 
d&m  amtecuta).  The  margin  of  our  vetaion  tenders 
it  "having  obtained  mercy"  (Ho*,  ii.  1).  The 
tume,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-mhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
the  pr^ihet  Hoaea,  to  denote  that  God's  mercy  was 
tanted  away  irom  Israel,  so  the  name  Rnhamah  is 
addressed  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
that  they  were  still  the  objects  of  His  love  and  tender 


BTrHAH(nD)1:  'Povfut;  Alex.  1>v/ta;  Joseph. 
'Afioiita:  Bima).  Hentioned,  once  only  (2  K.  xziii. 
36),  as  the  native  place  of  a  certain  Pedaiah,  the 
&ther  of  Zebudah,  a  member  of  the  harem  of  king 
Josiah,  and  mother  of  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Jodah. 

It  has  been  qonjectiired  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Ammah  (Judg.  ix.4I),  which  was  apparently  near 
Sbechem.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dumah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  not  &r 
distant  from  Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another 
of  Josiab's  wives.  The  Hebrew  D  and  R  are  so 
similar  as  often  to  be  confounded  together,  and 
Dumah  must  have,  at  any  rate,  been  written  Knmah 
in  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  LXX.  trans- 
lated, since  they  give  it  as  Kemna  and  Koimia. 

Josephus  mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  (£.  J, 
iii.  7,  §21).  [G.] 

BUSH.    [Reed.] 

BUST  (fifiois,  Mt:  aerugo)  occurs  as  the 
traiulation  of  two  different  Greek  words  in  Matt. 
Ti.  1 9,  20,  and  m  Jam.  v.  3.  In  the  former  pos- 
sage  the  word  /3pmrit,  which  is  joined  with  i^s, 
"moth,"  has  by  some  been  understood  to  denote 
the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious  to  com,  as  the 
TTnea  granella  (see  Stainton,  Ituecta  Briton,  iii. 
30).  The  Hebrew  Cif  (Is.  1.  9)  is  rendered 
fifHait  by  Aquila ;  comp.  also  EpM.  Jerem.  r.  12, 
ixh  tov  lai  kfntfUrar,  "from  rust  and  moths" 
(A.  V.  Bar.  vi.  12).  Scultetus  {Exero.  Evang.  ii. 
35,  Crit.  Sac.  vi.)  believes  that  the  words  <H)j 
■cal  $pi(ro  are  an  hendiadys  for  ir^t  fipAoKar. 
The  word  can  scarcely  be  t^ten  to  signify  "  rust," 
for  which  there  is  another  term.  Us,  which  is  used 
by  St.  James  to  express  rather  the  "  tarnish"  which 
Overspreads  silver  than  **  rust,"  by  which  name  we 
now  nndentand  "  oxide  of  iron.'       Bpiio'it  is  no 
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doubt  intended  to  have  refei-ence  in  a  general  sense 
to  any  corrupting  and  destroying  substance  that 
may  attack  treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long 
been  suffei*ed  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion 
of  St.  James  is  to  the  corroding  nature  of  lit  on 
metals.  Scultetus  correctly  observes,  "aerugine 
defortnantnr  quidem,  sed  non  corrumpuntur  num- 
mi ;"  but  though  this  is  strictly  speaking  true,  the 
ancients,  just  as  ourselves  in  common  parlance, 
spoke  of  the  oorroding  nature  of  "rust"  (oomu, 
Hammond,  Annotat.  in  Matt.  vi.  19).       [W,  H.] 

BUTH  (niT:  'Voi9:  probably  for  rojn,'  "a 
fiiend,"  the  feminine  of  Reu).  A  Moabitish  woman, 
the  wife,  first,  of  Mohlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by 
him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  the  fonr  women  (Thamar,  Rahab, 
and  Uriah's  wife  being  the  other  three)  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 
[Rahab.]  The  incidents  m  Ruth's  life,  as  detailed 
in  the  beautiful  book  that  bears  her  name,  may  be 
epitomised  as  follows.  A  severe  famme  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  caused  perhaps  by  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Moabites  under  Eglon  (as  Ussher  thinks 
possible),''  iodnced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  laud  of  Moab,  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left 
a  widow  and  diildless,  having  heard  that  there  was 
plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  returned 
with  her.  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and 
where  then  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thoa 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thee  and  me ;"  was  the  expression  of  the  unal- 
terable attachment  of  the  young  Moabitish  widow 
to  the  mother,  to  the  land,  and  to  the  i^ligion  of  her 
lost  husband.  They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at 
the  beginning  of  barley  harvest,  and  Rutii,  going 
out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law 
and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  Held  of  Boaz,  a 
wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law 
Elimelech.  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kind- 
ness and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  pre- 
ference for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her ;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
laden  with  corn  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged 
by  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  purchasing  the 
inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  taking  her  to  be  his 
wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman  than  Boaz, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  option 
of  redeeming  the  inheritance  for  himself.  He,  how- 
ever, declined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  inheritance. 
Upon  which,  with  all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took 
Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst  the  blessings  and  con- 
gratulations of  their  neighboors.  As  a  singular 
example  of  virtue  and  piety  in  a  rude  age  and 
among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as  one  of  the  Srst-fruits 
of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered  into  the  Church  ; 
as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exqm'site  beauty  and 
simplicity;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the  work- 
ings of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  troth  of  the 

•  Some  think  it  Is  for  TOK^,  -  beauty." 
b  Fatridc  suggests  the  famine  In  the  days  of  Qldcon 
(Judg.  vl.  3, 4). 
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saying  that  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
righteous;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  revela- 
tions of  ancient  domestic  and  social  costoms  which 
are  associated  with  her  story,  Ruth  has  always 
held  a  foremost  place  among  the  Scripture  cha- 
racters. St.  Augustine  has  a  curious  specuUtiou 
on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth,  twice  married, 
and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  ancestress 
of  Christ,  and  Anna*  remaining  constant  in  her 
widowhood  {De  bono  Viduit.).  Jerome  obeerves 
that  we  can  measure  the  gi-eatnees  of  Ruth's  virtue 
by  the  greatness  of  her  reward — "  Ei  ejus  ecmine 
Christos  oritur"  (i'piji.  ixii.  (rfPaiiiam).  As  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  David,  Ruth  must  have 
floarished  in  the  latter  put  of  Eli's  judgeship,  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel.  But  there  seem 
to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the  book,  by 
which  her  age  can  be  more  exactly  defined.  The 
story  was  put  into  its  present  shape,  avowedly,  long 
after  her  lifetime^  aee  Ruth  i.  1,  iv.  7,  17.  (Ber- 
theau  on  Ruth,  in  the  Exeg.  Handb. ;  Rosenmflll. 
Pnem.  m  Lib.  Rath;  Parlier's  De  Wette ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  205,  iii.  760  sqq.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

RYE  (nDD3,  amemeth:  Qti,  ItXvpa:  far, 
vkia)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32 ;  Is.  xxriii.  25:  in  the 
latter  the  mai-gin  reads  "  spelt."  In  Ez.  iv.  9  the 
text  has  "  fitches  "  and  the  margin  "  rie."  There 
are  many  opinions  as  to  the  signification  of  Cus- 
temeth;  some  authorities  irmintjining  that  fitches 
are  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius 
has  shown  that  in  all  probability  "spdt"  is 
intended  {Hiercb.  ii.  98),  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  ix. 
S2,  and  by  the  Syiiao  versions.  Rye  is  for  the 
most  part  a  northern  plant,  and  was  probably 
not  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early 
times,  whereas  spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation.  He- 
rodotus (ii.  36)  says  the  Egyptians  "make  bread 
from  spelt  (JSmh  i\vp4av),  which  some  call  zea."  See 
also  Pliny  (N.  H.  xviii.  8)  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  Ill), 
who  speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  Oiasemeth  was  cul- 
tivated in  ■Egypt ;  it  was  not  injured  by  the  hail- 
stonn  of  the  seventh  plague  (Ex.  I.  c),  as  it  was 
not  grown  up.  This  cereal  was  also  sown  in  Pales- 
tine (Is.  I.e.),  on  the  margins  or  "headlands"  of 
the  fields  (in?3J) ;  it  was  used  for  mixing  with 
wheat,  bailey,  &c.,  for  making  bread  (Ez.  I.  c). 
The  Arabic,  Chirsanai,  "  spelt,*  is  regarded  by  Ge- 
senius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  m  and  n 
being  interchanged  and  r  inserted.  "  Spelt"  (7V»- 
ticiim  spelta)  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  south 
of  Germany  j  it  dilTers  but  slightly  (rom  our  com- 
mon wheat  (T.  tmlgare).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
roelt,  viz.  T.  qielta,  T.  diaocam  (Rice  wheat),  and 
^^  monooocouin.  [W.  H.] 

s 

SAB'AOTH,  THE  LOBD  OF  {Kipios  <ro- 
$a<i0 :  Dominus  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29  ;  James 
V.  4).  It  is  probably  more  fcrniliar  through  its 
oocuiTence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Tc  Deum" — "  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."    It  is  too  often 

•  Can  It  be  this  phrase  which  drtennlned  the  oae  of  Ibe 
Te  Denm  as  a  thanksgiving  for  victories? 
><  For  the  passages  which  Ibllow,  the  writer  |s  indebted 
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considered  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  have  some  con- 
nexion with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the  idea  of  rest. 
And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in  some  of  our 
most  classical  writers.''  Thus  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
canto  viii.  2 : — 
"  But  thenceforth  sU  shall  rest  etenaUy 
With  Him  that  Is  the  Ood  of  Sabaoth  hight : 
O  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoth's 

And  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  24 : — 
"  .  . ,  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and 
port  of  all  men's  labours  and  per^rinations."  And 
Johnson,  in  the  1st  edition  of  whose  Dictionary 
(1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sabbath  are  ti-eated  as  the 
same  word.  And  Walter  Scott,  Itanhoe,  i.  ch.  1 1 
(1st  ed.): — "a  week,  aye  the  space  between  two 
Sabaoths."  But  this  connexion  is  quite  fictitious. 
The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  different,  but 
hare  nothing  in  common. 

Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tsebSdth,  "armies,"  and  occurs  in  the  oft-repeated 
formuhi  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  "  Lord 
God  of  hottt."  We  are  apt  to  take  "  hostt "  (pro- 
bably in  connexion  with  the  modem  expression  the 
"heavenly  host")  as  implying  the  angels— but 
this  is  surely  inaccurate.  TMdtth  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  O.  T.  for  the  national  anny  or  force  ot 
fighting-men,'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  J«- 
lumtMtebidth  was  the  leader  and  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "went  forth  with 
them "  (Ps.  xHv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  fiilse  gods.  In  later 
times  it  Icat  this  peculiar  significance,  and  became 
little  if  anything  more  than  an  alternative  title  tor 
God.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Roth.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  rarer  in  Kings, 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  at 
all  in  Ezekiel ;  but  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  in  fact  is  used  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  title.  [G.] 

SA'BAT  (Jtaifiy;  Alex.  2«^t:  Pha^^iat). 
1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enumerated  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zoi-o- 
babel  (1  Esd.  v.  34).  There  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  (SofldT-.  Sabath.)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
Uacc.  xvi.  14). 

SABATE'AS  (iafiwroSot ;  Alex.  2a;S|3aTauu : 
Sabbatheia).  Shabbethai  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  comp. 
Neh.  viii.  7). 

SAB'ATUS  (S«tflo9oj  :  Zahdii).  Zabad  (1 
Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAN  (SajScfrcot :  £anni).  BiNNtn  1 
(1  Esd.  viii.  63 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

BABBATH  (nSB',  «  a  day  of  rest,"  from 
nae',  "to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest ").  This  is  the 
obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  word  to  JJ3tP,  "  seven,"  misled  Lao- 
tantius  {Inst.  iii.  14)  and  others;  but  it  does  not 
seem  more  than  accidental.  Bfihr  {Symbolik,  ii. 
533-4)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  from  T\yff, 


to  tbe  kindness  of  a  friend. 

'  n^KQV.   See  1  Sam.  xlL  9, 1  K.  1.  IS,  and jnote  in 
Burgh's  Caiofrd/ma,  f.  tOH. 
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bat  traces  that  to  yVS^,  aomewhat  needleady  and 
&adfhlljr,  as  it  appous  to  ns.  Platarch's  assoda- 
tioo  of  the  word  with  the  Bacchanalian  cry  ira^oi 
may  of  conne  be  dismisaed  at  once.  We  lave  also 
(Ex.  iTi.  23,  and  Lev.  xriii.  24)  pnat?,  of  more 
ratense sgnificatioD  than  03^ ;  also  ]\i^2V  natf, 
"  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths"  (Ex.  ixxi.  15,  and  else- 
where). The  nanie  Sabbath  is  thus  applied  to  divers 
great  festi%-als,  but  principally  and  usually  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observance  of 
vhich  is  enforced  not  merely  in  the  general  Mosaic 
code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

The  first  Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
thoogfa  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  iband  in 
Geo.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  six  dajs' 
creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently  argued  that  the 
insUlution  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  is  consequently 
of  univ|pal  ooocem  and  obligation.  We  cannot, 
however,  approach  this  question  till  we  have  ex- 
amined the  aocoont  of  its  enforcement  upon  the 
Isndite*.  It  is  in  Ex.  xvi.  23-29  that  we  find  the 
fiist  incontrovertible  institution  of  the  day,  as  one 
given  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  re.eiiacted  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  above  that  of 
an  ordinary  law,  making  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Cevenant.  As  such  it  remained  together  with  the 
Passover,  the  two  forming  the  most  solemn  and 
distinctive  features  of  Hebrew  religious  life.  Its 
neglect  or  profimation  ranked  foremost  among  na- 
tiooal  sios;  the  renewed  observance  of  it  was  sure 
to  accompany  national  reformation. 

Before,  tlwn,  dealing  with  the  qaestion  whether 
its  origiual  inatitntion  comprised  mankind  at  large,  or 
merely  stamped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  badge  of 
nationality,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  somewhat  of  its 
|»sitian  and  history  amoi)g  the  chosen  people. 

Many  of  the  Bahbis  date  its  first  institution  from 
the  inddent*  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25 ;  and  believe 
that  the  "  statute  and  ordinance"  there  mentioned 
ss  being  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  was 
that  of  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  command- 
ment to  honour  fiither  and  mother,  their  previous 
law  having  consisted  only  of  what  are  called  the 
"seven  precepts  of  Noah."  This,  however,  seems  to 
sant  foundation  of  any  sort,  and  the  statute  and 
ordmanoe  in  question  are,  we  think,  saffidently  ex- 
plained by  the  words  of  ver.  26,  "  If  thou  wilt 
diligently  hearken,"  &c.  We  are  not  on  sure  ground 
till  we  oome  to  the  nimiistakeable  institution  in 
chap.  xvi.  in  connexion  with  the  gathering  of  manna. 
The  words  in  this  hitter  are  not  in  themselves 
awogh  to  indicate  whether  snch  institntion  was 
slio^lher  a  novelty,  or  whether  it  referred  to  a 
dsy  the  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to 
liiae  to  whom  it  was  giveni  There  is  plausibility 
entainly  in  the  opinion  of  Grotios,  tint  the  day 
was  already  known,  and  in  some  measore  observed 
as  holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work 
was  tirst  given  then,  and  shortly  afterwards  more 
eiplidtl/  imposed  in  the  Kourth  Commandment 
There  it  is  distinctly  set  forth,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  of  an  Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his 
dai^ter,  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
his  ass,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  It  would 
scan  that  by  this  last  was  understood  the  stranger 
who  while  still  uncircnmciscd  yet  worshipped  the 
true  '•God;    for  the  mere  heathen  stranger  was 
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*  Tide  OrMios  As  fee,  who  refers  to  Aben-esra. 


not  considered  to  be  under  the  bw  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  Fourth  Commandment,  too,  the  institution 
is  grounded  on  the  revealed  truth  of  the  six  days' 
creatioa  and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh;  but 
in  the  version  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  further  reason  is  added — "and  i-emember  that 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the  hmd  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  foith  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  aim ;  therefore 
the  LoBD  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day''  (Deut.  v.  15). 

Penalties  and  provisions  in  other  ports  of  the 
Law  construed  the  abstinence  from  labour  prescribed 
in  the  commandment.  It  was  forbidden  to  Ught  a 
fire,  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the 
Sabbath.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings  against  pro&ning, 
and  promising  large  blessings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  <ky  (b.  Iviii.  13, 14).  In  Jei-oniah'a 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  viola- 
tion of  it,  amounting  to  transacting  on  it  such  an 
extent  of  business  as  involved  the  carrying  bur- 
dens about  (Jer.  xvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations 
of  this  seem  to  have  led  the  Pharisees  in  their 
bondage  to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man 
for  carrymg  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  We 
must  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  real 
violation  of  the  Law;  and  it  require*  little  thought 
to  distmguish  between  such  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connexion  with  business 
which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekiel 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shortly 
return,  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  fore- 
mast among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  From 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  practice  was 
then  not  infrequent,  and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii. 
15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace, 
i.  11-15,  39-45)  went  into  open  apostasy.  The 
faithful  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning  it, 
as  to  forbear  fighting  in  self-defence  on  that  day 
(1  Mace.  ii.  36),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  to  decree  the  lawfiilness  of  self-defence  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Maoc.  ii.  41). 

When  we  oome  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marked  stress  kid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever 
ways  the  Jew  might  eiT  respecting  it,  he  had 
altogether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  went  its  observance  became  the  most 
visible  badge  of  his  nationality.  The  passages  of 
Latin  literature,  snch  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  i.  415 ; 
Juvenal,  &i.  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citation.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adver- 
saries most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised.  They 
had  by  that  time  invented  many  of  those  £intastic 
prohibitions  whereby  the  letter  of  the  command- 
ment seemed  to  be  honoured  at  the  expense  of  its 
whole  spirit,  dignity,  and  value;  and  our  Lord, 
coming  to  vindicate  and  fulfil  the  Law  in  its  real 
scope  and  mtention,  must  needs  come  into  collision 
with  these. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious 
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inference  (rom  it.  Still  more  fimtastic  prohibitiaiw 
were  isued.  It  was  unlawful  to  cntdii  a  ilea  «a 
the  Sabbath,  except  the  insect  were  actually  hurt- 
igg  his  a&sailant,  or  to  mount  into  s  tree,  lest  a 
branch  or  twig  sbonld  be  broken  in  the  proceu. 
The  Samaritans  were  especially  rigid  in  matters 
like  these;  and  Dositheus,  who  founded  a  sect 
amongst  them,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  the  obli- 
gation of  a  man's  remaining  tiii'ougliout  the  Sabbath 
in  the  posture  wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  its  com- 
mencement— a  rule  which  most  people  would  find 
quite  destructive  of  its  character  as  a  day  of  rest. 
When  minds  were  occupied  with  such  microtogy,  as 
this  has  been  well  Killed,  there  was  obviously  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  prohibitions  which  they  might 
devise,  confusing,  as  they  obviously  did,  abstinence 
from  action  of  every  sort  with  rest  tram  business 
and  labour. 

That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  hiff  become 
very  genei-al  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  appai«nt  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of  His  on  that 
day,  and  from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Pha- 
risees had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against  pleasure  of 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duly  of  hospi- 
tality was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for  the  rich 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  such  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  occasion  of 
putting  forth  His  rules  for  the  demeanour  of  guests, 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that 
the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoj-ment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  .^abbath.  It  was  thonght  right  that 
the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
choiceit,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  for  a 
fast 

Such  are  the  inferences'  to  which  we  are  brought 
hj  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the 
sacred  day.  We  have  already  protested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbingers 
of  its  abolition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake  that 
such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  oar  Lord, 
"  made  under  the  Law,'  would  have  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  anything 
be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evangelist's 
language  (John  t.  18).  The  phrase  "He  had 
broken  the  Sabbath,"  obviously  denotes  not  the 
character  of  our  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish  esti- 
mate of  it.  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rules  re- 
specting the  Sabbath.  Similarly  His  own  phrase, 
"  the  priests  profitne  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame- 
less," can  only  be  understood  to  assert  the  lawfulness 
of  certain  acts  done  for  certain  reasons  on  that  day, 
which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  tfao^e  rea- 
sons, would  be  profanations  of  it.  There  remains 
only  His  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shewbread  by 
David  and  his  companions,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
its  matter  a  breach  of  the  Law.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  act  in  justification  of  which  it  is 
appealed  to  was  such  a  breach.  It  is  rather,  we 
think,  on  argument  a  fortiori,  to  the  effect,  that  if 
even  a  positive  law  might  give  place  on  occasion, 
much  more  might  an  arbitrary  rule  like  that  of  the 
Eabbis  in  the  case  in  question. 

Finally,  the  declaration  that  "the  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed 

«  It  Is  obvloos  th>m  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapttr  JndgnicDt  In  esse  of  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Ixv,  the 
that  the  wonto,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,"  In  Lev.  I  Sabbatical  year  wouM  seem  tu  be  nudnly  referred  to 
xxvL  I,  related  to  all  these,    in  tbe  ensuing  threat  of '  (ver.  1,  34, 3S}. 


questioDS  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  tliat 
of  its  alleged  prae-Mosaic  origin  and  observance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
its  true  idea  and  pnipose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  tbrmed  a  leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  for  none  elM,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  in  the  following  order : — 

I.  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  Pharisaic  and  liabbinical  prohibitions. 
These  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  of  the  Law. 

II.  By  taking  a  survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  weekly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  relation  of  keynote  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  mounting  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.'  It  is  but  reagonable  to  sus- 
pect that  these  can  in  some  d^ree  interpret  each 
other. 

III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  Uie  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  tiie 
best  Israelites. 

I.  Nearly  every  on*  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic 
and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many  prohibitions 
res|)ecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in 
tbe  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  have 
been  legitimate  enforcements  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
tution, such  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting 
in  Hoset'  seat"  (Matt.  udii.  2,  3)  hod  a  right  to 
impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in  . 
particular  cases,  must  often  be  determined  for  | 
others  by  such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this 
class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey,  a  limit^on  not  absolutely  at  variance  with  ' 
the  fundamental  canon  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  although  it 
may  have  proceeded  from  mistaking  a  temporary 
enactment  for  a  permanent  one.  Many,  however, 
of  these  prohibitions  were  fantastic  and  arbitrary, 
in  the  number  of  those  "  heavy  burdens  and  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  "  which  the  later  eipounders  of  the 
Law  "laid  on  men's  shoulders."  We  have  seen 
that  the  impotent  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  con- 
sklered  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath — a  notion  pro- 
bably derived  from  Jenmiah's  warnings  against 
the  commercial  traffic  carried  on  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  in  his  day.  The  harmless  act  of  the 
disciples  in  the  coru-held,  and  the  beneficent  healing 
of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  tiie  withered 
hand  (Matt  xii.  1-13),  were  alike  regarded  as 
bleaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  reply  in  the 
former  case  will  come  before  us  imder  our  third 
head ;  in  the  latter  He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the 
objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them  raise  his  own 
sheep  ont  of  the  pit  into  which  the  auimal  had 
fallen  on  tbe  Sabbath-day.  From  this  appeal,  we 
are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice  would  have 
been  held  lawful  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  He 
spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find  it 
prohibited  in  other  traditions,  the  law  laid  down 
being,  that  in  this  case  a  man  might  throw  some  need- 
fhl  nourishment  to  the  animal,  but  must  not  pull 
him  out  till  the  next  day.  (See  Heylin,  Hist,  of 
Sabbath,  i.  8,  quoting  Buxtor£)  This  rule  possibly 
came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  our  Lord's 
appeal,  and  with  a  view  to  wai-ding  off  the  necessary 
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as  thong;)!  onr  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the 
Law  respecting  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  words,  "  the  Sabhnth  was  made 
for  man,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference,  as  is 
shown  by  the  adrerb  therefore:  and  tlie  Son  of 
Man  is  plainly  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  Man,  the 
Bepresentative  and  Kwmplar  of  all  mankind,  and 
toKfaing  OS  that  the  human  race  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  being  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  day. 

If,  then,  onr  Lord,  ooming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thos  protest  against  the  Phari- 
I  and  Kabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
re  sappliol  by  this  protest  with  a  large  negative 
of  tint  ordinance.  The  acts  condemned  by 
the  Phariaees  aere  not  violations  of  it.  Mere  action, 
as  soch,  was  not  a  vioUtion  of  it,  and  far  less  was  a 
work  of  hraling  and  beneficence.  To  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  by  .and  bye  to  i«tam.  Meanwhile 
we  most  try  to  gain  a  poeitire  Tiew  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  proceed  in  fortherance  of  this  to  our 
second' bead. 

IL  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  key- 
note to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical  observance — consisting 
of  itself,  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  As  each  seventh  day  wns 
iaia«d,  so  was  each  seventh  month,  and  each  seventh 
year.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh  month, 
little  needs  be  said.  That  month  opened  with  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  contained  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  last  named 
being  the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.  It  is 
not  apparent,  nor  likely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
month  was  to  be  characterised  by  cessation  from 
labour;  but  it  certainly  has  a  place  in  the  Sab- 
batical scale.  Its  great  cmtre  was  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the  year's 
labour  having  then  done  their  work  and  yielded 
their  issues.  In  this  last  respect  its  analogy  to  the 
weekly  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Only  at  this  part  of 
the  S^batical  cycle  do  we  find  any  notice  of  humi- 
liation. On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  people  were 
to  afflict  their  souls  (Lev.  xiiii.  27-29). 

The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  very  precise. 
As  labour  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day,  so 
the  land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And  as 
each  forty-ninth  year  wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks 
of  years,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in, 
what  was  called  **  the  year  of  Jubilee." 

In  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  U,  we  find  the  Sabbatical 
year  placed  in  close  connexion  with 'the  Sabbath 
day,  and  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
scribed are  anahigoas  to  those  of  the  Foui'th  Com- 
mandment :  "  Six  years  thon  ahalt  sow  thy  land 
and  gather  in  the  fraits  thereof;  but  the  seventh 
jear  thou  sbalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave 
the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  This  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  renewed  prochunation  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest:  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  in  these  pas- 
sage the  two  institutions  are  put  on  the  same 
^ound,  and  an  represented  as  quite  homogeneous. 
Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 
cent one.  To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  without  such,  to  the  bondman 
and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is 
viewed  here  ss  their  main  end.  "  The  stranger," 
too,  is  comprehended  in  the  benefit.    Many,  we 
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suspect,  while  reading  the  Foui'th  Commandment, 
merely  regard  him  as  subjected,  together  Avith  his 
host  and  liimily,  to  a  prohibition.  But  if  we  con- 
sider how  continually  the  stranger  is  refened  to  in 
the  enactments  of  the  Law,  nnd  that  with  a  view 
to  his  protection,  the  instances  being  one-and-twenty 
in  number,  we  shall  be  led  to  regaid  his  inclusion 
in  tlie  Fourth  Commandment  rather  as  a  benefit 
conferred  than  a  prohibition  imposed  on  him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent 
in  the  fuller  legislation  respecting  the  Sabbatical 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  "  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then 
shall  the  laud  keep  a  sabbath  unto  tlie  Loi'd. 
Six  years  thou  chnlt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years 
thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the 
fVuit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord ;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune 
thy  vineyard.  That  which  groweth  of  its  own 
accoi-d  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither 
gather  the  gi-apes  of  thy  vine  undressed :  for  it  is 
a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  yon;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  slave,  and  for  thy  moid,  and  for  thy 
hired  Rcrvout,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoui-neth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
be  meat."  One  great  aim  of  both  institutions, 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  clearly 
was  to  debar  this  Hebrew  from  the  thought  of  tb- 
solnte  ownership  of  anything.  His  time  was  not 
his  own,  as  Yvas  shown  him  by  each  seventh  day 
being  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  his  laud 
was  not  his  own  but  God's  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  as  was 
shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each  seventh  year,  during 
which  it  was  to  have  rest,  and  all  individual  right 
over  it  was  to  be  suspended.  It  was  also  to  be  the 
year  of  release  from  debt  (Deut.  xv.).  We  do  not 
read  much  of  the  way  in  which,  or  the  extent 
to  which,  the  Hebrews  observed  the  Sabbatical 
year.  The  reference  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21) 
leads  ns  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  much 
neglected  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  lost  sight  of  af^rwards,  since  Alex- 
ander ike  Great  absolved  the  Jews  from  paying 
tribute  on  it,  their  religion  debarring  them  from 
acquiring  the  means  of  doing  so.  [Sabbatical 
Ybar.] 

The  year  of  Jubilee  most  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whether  we  consider 
it  as  really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
week  of  Sabbatical  years  or  the  lifiieti),  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  divided.  [Jubilee,  Year 
OP.]  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
the  latter,  that  the  land  could  hardly  bear  enough 
spontaneously  to  suffice  for  two  years,  seems 
disposed  of  by  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxvii.  30.  Adopt- 
ing, therefore,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
we  must  consider  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  double  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
moreover,  increased  emphasis  was  given  by  the  pe- 
culiar enactments  respecting  the  second  half  of  such 
period,  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Those  enactments  have  been  already  considered 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  throw  further 
light  on  the  beneficent  character  of  the  Sabbatical 
Law. 

HI.  We  must  consider  the  actual  oiactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day.  However 
homogeneous  the  different  Sabbatical  periods  may 
be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
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tonic  or  keynote.  It  alone  is  preacribed  io  the 
Decalogue,  and  it  alone  has  in  anj  shape  sarvired 
the  eturthly  coromonirealth  of  larael.  We  mnst 
still  postpone  the  question  of  it<  obcervance  by 
the  pntriarchs,  and  commence  oar  inquiry  viitit 
the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi. 
23).  The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the 
Sabbath  is  accompanied  by  one  to  balce  or  to  seethe 
on  that  day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us 
but  the  generality,  "all  manner  of  work,"  and, 
seeing  that  action  of  one  kind  or  another  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  waking  life,  and  cannot 
therefore  in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews 
imagined,  by  the  prohibitica:,  we  are  left  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  particular  application  of  the 
general  principle,  liiat  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence  from 
worldly  labonr  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
stranger.  By  him,  as  we  have  said,  is  most  pro- 
bably meant  the  partial  proselyte,  who  would  not 
have  received  mudi  consideration  from  the  Hebrews 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  as  we  must  infei' 
from  the  numerous  lawa  enacted  for  his  protection. 
Had  man  been  then  rq^rded  by  him  as  made  for 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
the  prohibitions  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
as  the  pntting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  oonfening  of  a 
privilege,  one  of  the  dominant  race  would  probably 
have  felt  no  reluctance  to  placing  such  a  stranger 
under  that  yoke.  The  naming  him  therefore  in  the 
commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  principle, 
and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  beneficent  privilege 
for  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gsve  rights  to  the 
slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and 
the  ass. 

This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  appai«nt  in  the  version  of  it 
which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy:  "Keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  fiod  hath 
commanded  thee.  Six  days  thon  shalt  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work ,  but  the  seventh  day  b  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates  :  that  thy  bondman  and  thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  sUve  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out 
arm :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day"  (Deut.  v.  12-15). 
But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  thf  scope  of  the  command- 
ment was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privi- 
lege, yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it  in 
Sxodos  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.  The  Divine  method  of  work- 
ing and  rest  i.<<  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.  Time  then 
presents  a  pei'fect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sabbath. 
Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  conform 
the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Creator.  In 
distributing  his  lifii  thus,  man  may  look  up  to  God 
as  his  Archetype.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew,  even  in  that  early  stage  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion, was  limited  by  so  gross  a  conception  as  that 
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of  God  working  and  then  resting,  as  if  needing  mt. 
The  idea  awakened  by  the  record  of  creation  and 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  that  of  work  that 
has  a  consummation,  perfect  in  itself  and  coming  to 
a  perfect  end ;  and  man's  work  is  to  be  like  this, 
not  aimless,  indefinite,  and  incessant,  but  having  an 
issue  on  which  he  can  repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in 
its  fruits.  God's  rest  consists  in  His  seeing  that 
all  which  He  has  made  is  very  good ;  and  man's 
works  are  in  their  measure  and  degiiee  very  good 
when  a  six  days*  &ithful  labonr  has  its  issue  in  a 
seventh  of  rest  after  God's  pattern.  It  is  most 
important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactm'ent  respecting 
one  day,  but  pi-escribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  work  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day's  rest. 

This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  chai-acter,  and 
rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  a  personal 
and  creating  God.  Hence  its  supremacy  over  all 
the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14).  The  Talmud  says  that 
"  the  Sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole 
Law  ;"  that  "  he  who  desecrates  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  him  who  transgresses  the  whole  Law ; ' 
while  Maimonides  winds  up  bis  discussion  of  the 
subject  thus :  "  He  who  brraks  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  the  worshipper  of  the  stars,  and  both  ai« 
hke  heathens  in  every  respect." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion 
of  the  genei-al  principle  of  reefing  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  must  seek  elsewhere  for  infonnation  as  to  the 
details  wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forbidden 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
To  make  this  confusion  was  the  a-ror  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  their  prohibitions  would  go  fiu'  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  life.  The 
terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  whioii  is  contemplated.  They  are 
^3])n  and  DSK^O,  the  former  denoting  aerviU 
toork,  and  the  latter  businesa  (see  Gcsenius  tub.  voc. ; 
Michaelis,  Lcno  of  Moses,  iv.  195).  The  Penta- 
teuch presents  us  with  but  three  applications  of  the 
general  principle.  The  lighting  a  fire  in  any  house 
on  the  ^bath  was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxv.  3), 
and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  that 
day  (Num.  iv.  32-36).  The  former  prohibition  is 
thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  perpetual  force ;  but 
some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis  have  held  that  it  applies 
only  to  lighting  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes,  uot  to 
doing  so  in  cold  weather  for  the  soke  of  warmth. 
The  latter  case,  that  of  the  man  gathering  sticks, 
was  perhaps  one  of  more  labour  and  busmeu  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  third  application  of 
the  general  principle  wjiich  we  find  in  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  prohibition  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
the  command  to  every  one  to  abide  in  his  pkce 
(Ex.  xvi.  29)  on  the  Sabbath.day.  This  is  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  gathering  the  manna, 
that  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
temporary  enactment  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.  It  was,  however,  aftcr- 
wai'ds  considered  by  ^e  Hebrews  a  pennanent  law, 
and  applied,  in  the  absence  of  the  camp,  to  the  city 
in  which  a  man  might  reside.  To  this  was  ap- 
pended the  dictum  that  a  space  of  two  thousand  ells 
on  eveiy  side  of  a  city  belonged  to  it,  and  to  go 
that  distance  beyond  the  wi^ls  was  permitted  as 
**  a  Sabbath-day's  journey." 

The  refei-cnce  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us 
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DO  details.  Those  in  Jemniah  and  Nehemiah  show 
that  carrying  goodi  for  sale,  and  buying  siich,  were 
equally  pro&nations  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  ground  for  suppoung  that  to  engage 
the  enemy  oo  the  Sabbath  was  considered  nnlawfiil 
before  the  Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  force  in  the  argument  of  Michaelis  (Xows 
of  Motet,  \y.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not.  His 
reasons  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  prohibited  pnjJ,  termce,  does  not  even 
suggest  the  thought  of  war. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  chosen  people  would  have 
continuallTselected  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  attack,  had 
the  latter  been  forbidden  to  defend  themselves  then. 

3.  We  read  of  long-protracted  sieges,  that  of 
Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.),  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  yeai- 
and  a  half,  during  which  the  enemy  would  cer- 
tainly liave  taken  advantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
from  war&re  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  people. 

At  a  snbseqnent  period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii. 
34-38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on 
with  most  calamitous  efiects.  Those  effects  led 
(1  Mace.  ii.  41)  to  determining  that  action  in  self- 
ilefeoce  was  lawful  on  the  Sab^th,  initiatory  attack 
not.  The  reservation  was,  it  must  be  thouglit., 
nearly  as  great  a  misconception  of  the  institution 
as  the  overroled  scruple.  Certainly  warfaie  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  servile  labour  or  the  worldly 
business  contemplated  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
•nd  is,  as  regards  religious  observance,  a  law  to 
itself.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  other  scruples, 
|noved  a  oonvenieoce,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Jews  procured  exemption  from  military  service 
by  means  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  without  its 
evils.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (Joseph. 
Att.  liv.  4),  as  well  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus, 
the  Bonuuis  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  abstaining 
£n>m  attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  such  worin  as  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  assault  with  increased  resources. 

So  fiu*  therefore  as  we  have  yet  gone,  so  far  as 
the  negative  side  of  Sabbatical  observance  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  seem  that  servile  labour,  whether 
that  of  slaves  or  of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly 
business  on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
rest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all  claraes  in 
the  Hebrew  commimity.  It  wu  thus,  as  we 
have  urged,  a  beneficent  institutiiii.*  As  a  sign 
between  God  and  His  chosen  people,  it  was  also 
a  monitor  of  &ith,  keeping  ap  a  constant  wit- 
ness, OD  the  ground  taken  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  for  the  one  living  and 
pesvooal  God  whom  they  worshipped,  and  for  the 
tnzth,  in  opposition  to  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
heathen,  that  everything  was  created  by  Him. 

We  most  now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive 
aide  of  the  institution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  learn  from  the  Pentateuch 
that  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  both 
doubled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fresh 
shew-bread  was  then  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
Table  for  that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this 
at  once  lends  to  the  observation  that  the  negative 
rales,  proscribmg  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &&,  did 
not  apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
dictum  that  there  mit  no  Sabbath  in  holy  thintjs. 
To  this  our  Saviour  appeals  when  He  says  that  the 
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*  In  tUs  light  the  Sabbath  has  found  a  champion  In 
«ie  wbo  voold  not,  we  suppose,  have  paid  it  nmch  respect 


priests  in  the  Temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are 
bhmieleas. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  individoal  olTerings  were 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doubt- 
less came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  tlukt  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  It  was,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  saeriHoe,  and  therefore  a  religious 
act.  All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  wdl  as 
others,  were  admitted  to  it,  Tet  further,  "  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  remotest,  danger," 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  general  principle  was  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  deli- 
vered into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  hand  of  the 
Sabbath"  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anything 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed 
part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Such 
institutions  do  not  come  into  being  while  the  matter 
to  which  they  relate  is  itself  only  in  process  of 
formation.  Expounding  the  Law  presumes  the 
completed  existence  of  the  Law,  and  th^  removal 
of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  assertion  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  "  Moses  ordained  to  the  Israelites  that 
they  should  read  the  Law  on  the  Sabbath-days,  the 
feasts,  and  the  new  moons,"  in  itself  improbable,  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  the  Pentateuch.  The  rise 
of  such  custom  in  aftei'  times  is  explicable  enough, 
[Stnaoooue.]  But  from  an  early  period,  if  not, 
as  is  most  probable,  from  the  veiy  institution, 
occupation  with  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice  to 
repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  >'ay,  in  order,  it  must 
be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching  (2  K.  iv.  23). 
Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g.  the  92nd,  were  composed 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  probably  used  in  private  as 
well  as  in  the  Tabernacle.  At  a  later  period  we 
come  upon  precepts  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind 
should  be  uplifted  to  high  and  holy  themes — to 
God,  His  chuacter,  His  revelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  re- 
striction, bat  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such  indeed 
would  seem,  from  Nd>.  viii.  9-12,  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  notion  of  a  holy  day.  Wo  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleasure,  as  such, 
was  never  considered  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  their  practice  in  this  respect  is  often 
animadverted  on  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
wbo  taunt  them  with  abstaining  on  that  day  only 
from  what  is  good  and  useful,  but  indulging  in 
dancing  and  luxury.  Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed, 
such  as  Tacitus,  imagined  that  tlie  Sabbath  was 
kept  by  them  as  a  fast,  a  mistake  which  might 
have  arisen  from  their  abstinence  from  cookery  on 
tliat  day,  and  perhaps,  as  Heylin  conjectures,  from 
their  pcstponrment  of  their  meals  till  the  more 
solemn  services  of  religion  had  been  performed. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a 
feast,  and  the  phrase  luxus  Sabbataritis,  which  we 
find  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has 
been  thought  a  proverbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  they  celebrated  it  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  following  is  Augustine's  descrip- 
tion of  their  practice : — "  Ecre  hodiemus  dies  Sab- 
bati  est:  bunc  in  pniesenti  tempore  otio  quodam 
oorporaliter  languido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant 
Judad.     Vacant  enim  ad  nugas,  et  cum  Deus  prae- 


in  Its  thoologlcml  choracter ;  we  mean  no  less  a  person  than 
H.  Proudhoa  (,De  la  CtUbraticfa  iu  Dimaadie). 
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ceperit  Skbbatam,  illi  in  his  qune  Deus  prohibetl 
exercent  Sablxttuni.  Vacatio  nostra  a  malis  operi- 
bos,  vacatio  illoram  a  bonis  operibns  est.  Melius 
est  enim  arare  quam  soltare.  Illi  ab  opere  bono 
vacant,  ab  opei-e  nngatorio  non  vacant"  (Au$^. 
F/narr.  m  Psalmos,  Ps.  «a. :  se*  too  Aug.  Dc 
decern  CAordu,  iii.  3;  Cbrysost.  Ilomil  I.,  De 
Jjozaro;  and  other  references  given  by  Bin^fham, 
Feel.  Ant.  lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.).  And  if  we  take  what 
alone  is  in  the  Law,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  be 
counted  absolutely  obligatory  but  rest,  cessation 
from  labour.  Now,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  fi'om  labour, 
cannot  in  the  waking  moments  mean  avoidance  of 
all  action.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  qaestion 
respecting  the  soope  and  purpose  of  the  ^^abbath 
which  would  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
sidered and  intelligently  answered — what  is  truly 
rest,  what  is  that  cessation  from  labour  which  is 
really  tiabbatical  ?  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  appli- 
cation and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must  almost 
indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varying  circumstances, 
habits,  education,  and  &miliar  associations. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the 
provision  was  intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in 
possession  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's 
time  nor  his  property  could  be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to 
God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's 
rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  provision  was  the  tonic  to  a  chord  of 
Sabbatical  observance,  through  which  the  same  great 
principles  of  God's  claim  and  society's,  on  every 
man's  time  and  every  man's  property,  were  extended 
and  developed.  Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  ever  persistently  observed,  the  only  indi- 
cations that  we  possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting 
them  being  the  exemption  from  tribute  during  the 
former  accoided  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander,  to  which 
we  have  already  refened;  and  one  or  two  others, 
all,  however,  after  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical 
Year  ;  Year  op  JuniLEB.] 

But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was 
always  paiiaally,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  subsequent 
times  very  strictly,  however  mistakenly,  observed. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
Mosaic  ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first, 
there  be  indications  of  its  having  been  previously 
known  and  observed  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have 
an  universal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 

The  former  of  these  qnestions  is  usually  ap- 
proached with  a  feeluig  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  in 
fiivour  of  the  view  which  the  questioner  thinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
evei-,  to  us,  that  we  may  dismiss  any  anxiety  as  to  the 
remits  we  may  arrive  at  concerning  it.  No  doubt, 
if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Sabbath 
had  a  pi-ae-Mosaic  existence,  we  see  something  ui  it 
that  hits  moi-e  than  a  Mo.siic  character  and  scope. 
But  it  might  have  had  such  without  having  an  uni- 
versal authority,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  ascribe 
that  to  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  things 
etrangled.  And  again,  it  might  have  originated  in 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  yet  possess  an  universally 
human  scope,  and  an  authority  over  all  men  and 
through  all  time.  Whichever  way,  therefore,  the 
second  of  our  questions  is  to  be  determined,  we  may 
e<isily  approach  the  fii>-t  without  anxiety. 

The  first  and  chief  ai^uroent  of'  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before  Moses, 
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is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  it  as  co«eval  with  man,  being 
instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as  Lightfoot 
views  the  matter,  immediately  upon  the  Fall.  This 
latter  opinion  is  so  entirely  without  rational  ground 
of  any  kiud  that  we  may  dismiss  it  at  once.  But 
the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious.  We  have 
no  materials  for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjecturing, 
which  was  put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation, 
or  the  Fourth  Commandment.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  reference  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  former  is  abund- 
.intly  natural.  Had,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the 
vaiiety  of  preterite  tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  words 
in  Genesis  might  require  careful  consideration  in 
that  reganl ;  but  as  the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had 
from  g]-ammar ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  these  being 
written  afler  the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  ab- 
sence, or  that  of  any  equivalent  to  them,  would  be 
really  marvellous. 

The  next  indication  of  a  prae-Hoeaic  Sabbath  baa 
been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  where  we  read  that  •'  in 
process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Gain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord." 
The  words  rendered  in  process  of  time  mean  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days,"  and  it  is  contended  that  they 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.  Again, 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  seems  recognised 
in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Radiel  (C^en.  xxix.  27,  28). 
Indeed  the  large  recognition  of  that  division  from 
the  earliest  time  is  considered  a  proof  that  it  must 
have  had  an  origin  above  and  independent  of  local 
and  accidental  circumstances,  and  been  imposed  on 
man  at  the  beginning  from  above.  Its  arbitrary 
and  fictitious  character  is  appealed  to  in  frirther 
confirmation  of  this.  The  sacreduess  of  the  seventh 
day  among  the  Egyptians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
and  the  well-known  words  of  Hesiod  respecting  it, 
have  long  been  cited  among  those  who  adopt  this 
view,  though  neither  of  them  in  reality  gires  it  the 
slightest  support.  Lastly,  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Commandroent,  the  injunction  to  remember  the 
Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day 
was  already  known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of 
timeof  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  ferther  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  an* recognized  by  Jacob  and  Laban ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sirred  rites  would  probably  be  celebrated 
OD  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time  would  require  a  greater  approach  to  nniver- 
sality  in  such  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to  make 
it  a  cogent  one.  That  division  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted  by  the 
latter  people  from  the  Egyptians,  as  must  be  hilerred 
from  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii. 
18,  19),  at  a  pei-iod  in  his  own  time  comparatively 
recent ;  while  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  it  is 
thought  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
such  division  in  early  times.  The  sacreduess  of  the 
seventh  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  is  obviously  that 
of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the  week,  but  of  the 
month.  And  even  aftei-  the  weekly  division  was 
established,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  anything  re- 
semliling  the  Hebrew  Sibbath. 

While  the  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  remember  the  SabbnthTday  may  refer  only  to  its 
previous  institution  in  connexion  with  the  gathering 
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of  manin,  or  may  be  but  the  natural  precept  to 
teep  m  mind  the  rule  about  to  be  deliTered— a  phraae 
natuial,  awi  oootiDually  recurring  in  the  interooum 
of  lif<^  as,  for  example,  between  parent  and  child — 
«a  the  other  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  Israelites 
i^pecting  the  doable  supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth 
day  (Kjc.  xri.  22)  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Sabbath 
for  which  such  extra  supply  was  designed  was  not 
tlico  Icnawn  to  thero.  Moreover  the  language  of 
Eaeidel  (xx.)  seems  to  designate  it  as  an  ordinance 
diatinctively  Hebrew  and  Mosaic. 

We  cannot  then,  from  the  uncertain  notices  which 
w«  pos&c,  infer  more  than  that  the  weeltly  division 
of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  betbre 
tbe  I^w  of  Moses.  [Wkbk.]  There  is  proba- 
Ulity,  though  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of  Grotius, 
that  the  seventh  day  was  deemed  sacred  to  reli- 
gioos  observance ;  but  that  the  Sabbatical  obeerrance 
of  it,  the  cesation  from  labour,  was  supednduced 
on  it  in  tbe  wildemeM. 

Bat  to  come  to  our  second  question,  it  by  no 
means  (bllows,  that  ereo  if  the  Sabbath  were  no 
older  than  Moses,  its  scope  and  obligation  are  limited 
lo  ltne\,  awl  that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete 
enactnienta  of  the  Levitical  Law.  That  law  con- 
tains two  elements,  the  code  of  a  particular  nation, 
and  commandments  of  human  and  universal  cha- 
nirter.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Hebrew  was  called  out  from  the  world,  not  to  lire 
oo  a  narrower  but  a  fiu*  wider  footing  than  the 
children  of  earth ;  that  he  was  called  out  to  be  the 
tme  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  destiny,  exhibiting 
tbe  aspect,  and  realizing  the  blessedness,  of  true 
manhood.  Hence,  we  can  always  see,  if  we  hare  a 
mind,  the  differeooe  between  such  features  of  his 
Law  as  are  but  local  and  temporary,  and  such  as 
are  hnmaD  and  nnlreraal.  To  which  cUias  belongs 
the  Sabbath,  riewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question 
which  will  soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which 
does  Dot  appea^hnnl  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
inqoire  into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture, 

And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
&ct  that  the  commaad  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ibrms 
part  of  the  Decalogue.  And  that  the  Decalogue 
had  a  rank  and  authority  abore  the  other  enact- 
ments of  the  Law,  is  plain  to  the  roost  cursory 
naders  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indicated  by 
its  being  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Core- 
nant.  And  though  even  the  Decalogue  is  affected 
by  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the  way 
of  repeal  or  obliteration.  It  is  raised,  trans- 
fignred,  glori6ed  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
authority  and  supremacy.  Not  to  reter  Just  now 
to  oar  Sinoui-'s  teaching  (Matt.  zix.  17-19),  of 
which  it  might  be  alleged  that  it  was  delirered 
wbtai,  and  to  the  persons  orer  whom,  tbe  Old  Law 
was  in  force — snch  passages  as  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9,  and 
Eph.  ri.  2,  3,  seem  decisire  of  this.  In  some  way, 
therefore,  the  Fotulh  Commandment  has  an  au- 
thority over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by.  Christians, 
though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 
remains. 

The  phenomena  respectii^  the  Sabbath  presented 
by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  tbe  frequent  re- 
ference to  it  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  2ndly,  the 
silmce  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
place  (Col.  ii.  16, 17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 
to  be  averted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  ir.  9). 

1st.  The  references  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are, 
it  needs  not  be  said,  numerous  enough.  We  have 
alrewly  seen  the  high  position  which  it  took  in  the 
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minds  of  the  Rabbis,  aud  the  strange  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  in  coimexion  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  of 
our  Sariou/s  teaching  and  practice  would  seem  to 
hare  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  (he  Sabbath.  He  seems  even  to 
have  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimat- 
ing surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  misapprehen- 
sion, and  on  the  other  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
Sabbath  were  matters  of  deepest  concern.  We  hare 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against  which 
both  His  teaching  and  practice  were  directed ;  aud 
His  two  pi-cgnant  declarations,  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  1  work,"  surely 
exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  as  human  and 
unirersaL  The  former  sets  it  forth  as  a  pririlege 
and  a  blessing,  and  were  we  therefore  to  suppose  it 
absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  corenant  of  grace, 
we  must  suppose  that  corenant  to  hare  stinted  man 
of  something  that  was  made  for  him,  something 
that  conduces  to  his  well-being.  The  latter  won- 
derfully exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it,  eren  as 
do  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, to  God  as  its  archetype ;  and  in  showing  us 
that  the  repose  of  God  does  not  exclude  work — inas- 
much as  Uod  opens  His  hand  daily  and  filleth  all 
things  living  with  plenteousness — shows  us  that 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  exclude  action, 
which  would  be  but  a  death,  but  only  that  week- 
day action  which  lequires  to  be  wound  up  in  a  rest 
that  shall  be  aller  the  pattern  of  His,  who  though 
He  has  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He  hath 
made,  yet  "  worketh  hitherto." 

2ndly.  Tbe  Epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules  for  its  obserr- 
ance  are  erer  given  by  the  Apostles — its  violation 
is  never  denounced  by  them.  Sabbath-breakers  are 
never  included  in  any  list  of  offenders.  Col.  ii.  16, 
17,  seems  a  &r  stronger  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensation  than 
is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and 
while  the  Brst  day  of  the  week  is  more  than  once 
referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance,  it  is  never 
identified  with  the  Sabbath,  nor  are  any  prohi- 
bitions issued  in  connexion  with  the  former,  while 
the  omission  of  the  Sabbath  {torn  the  list  of 
"  necessary  things"  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  XV.  29),  shows  that  they  weie  regarded  by 
the  Apostles  as  free  from  obligation  in  this  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  wo 
possess  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ouiselres  on 
tbe  whole  carried  in  the  same  direction.  Theserenth 
day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be  observed, 
being  kept  as  a  feast  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church,  and  as  a  fast  from  an  early  period  by  that 
of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  other  Churches  of  the 
West ;  but  not  as  obligatory  on  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
prohibited  all  scrapie  about  forking  on  it;  and 
there  was  a  very  general  admission  among  the 
early  Fathers  that  Christians  did  not  Sabbatize  in 
the  letter. 

Again,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a 
Sabbath  would  nave  been  well  nigh  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  The 
slave  of  the  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
heathen  fhther,  could  neither  of  them  have  the 
control  of  his  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter ;  while 
tbe  Christian  in  general  would  bare  been  at  once 
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betrayed  and  dragged  into  ootioe  if  he  wu  fotmd 
abstaining  from  labour  of  every  kind,  not  on  the 
seventh  ibut  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  yet 
it  is  clear  that  many  were  enabled  without  blame 
to  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  to  divulge 
it,  until  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order  to 
sacrifice  dragged  it  into  daylight. 

When  the  early  Fathere  speak  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
they  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect 
it  with  the  Sablnth ;  but  we  have  never  found  a 
passage,  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on  the 
former,  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the  reasons 
just  allied.  [Lobd's  Day.]  After  Constantine 
things  Income  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  great 'Christian  festival  as  much  honour 
as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather 
than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth 
Commandment;  but  it  wiis  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  otber  occu- 
pations, and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  inno- 
cent on  ordinaiy  days.  When  this  became  the  case, 
the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion,  could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Kouith  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well 
as  its  spirit ;  that  she  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  possessing  the  antitype ;  that  the  great  law  of 
we^-day  work  and  seventh-day  rest,  a  law  so 
generous  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  large, 
was  still  in  operation.  True,  the  name  Sabbath 
was  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  as  that 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  denote  the  first,  day  of  the 
week,  which  latter  is  nowhere  habitually  called 
the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  in 
Scotland  and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it 
was  surely  impossible  to  observe  both  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  was  done  by  Christians  aAer  Constantine, 
and  io  read  the  Fourth  Commandment,  withont 
connecting  the  two ;  and,  seeing  that  sack  was  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  l^pistles,  and 
even  the  strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16, 
17),  do  not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching 
respecting  it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fulfil. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would, 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
th6  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
Apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Chmtian,  viz.  in 
commemoration  of  oar  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre 
throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therelbre 
would  not  obscure  the  sspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshment,  and  as 
consequently  the  prolongation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
essential  chaiacter  of  that  beni^ant  ordinance; 
and,  with  some  variation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
ment, a  connexion  between  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  the  first  day  of  the  week  (together,  as 
should  be  remembered,  with  the  other  festivals  of 
the  Church),  came  to  be  perceived  and  ptochiimed. 
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Attention  has  recently  been  called,  in  connexion 
with  our  subject,  to  a  drcomstance  which  is  im- 
portant, the  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  of 
the  Egyptian  week  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dion 
Cassius  speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  and 
we  are  therefore  warranted  in  conjecturing  the 
time  of  Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  must  have 
established  itself.  Here,  then,  would  seem  a  signal 
Providential  preparation  for  providing  the  people 
of  God  with  a  literal  Sabbatismus ;  for  prolonging 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that  great  institution 
which,  whether  or  not  historically  older  than  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  in  its  essential  character  adapted 
to  all  mankind,  a  witness  for  a  personal  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  for  His  call  to 
men  to  model  their  work,  their  time,  and  their 
lives,  on  His  pattern. 

Were  we  prepared  to  embrace  an  exposition 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  passage 
already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should 
find  it  singularly  illustrative  of  the  view  just 
suggested.  The  argument  of  the  passage  is  to 
this  effect,  that  the  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered, 
and  into  which  he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  be 
the  true  and  final  rest,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalmist 
long  afterwards  speaks  of  the  entering  into  that 
rest  as  still  future  and  contingent.  In  ver.  9  we 
have  the  words  "  there  zvmaineth,  therefore,  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kord- 
iroviru,  and  that  in  the  words  inst  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  aafiParuriiis,  whidfi  certainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rather 
than  the  objective  rest  itself  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fonu  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — but  a  parenthesis  to  the  effect 
that  "to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth,  there  is  left,  a  Sabbat- 
iimg,  the  great  change  that  has  passed  upon  them 
and  the  mighty  elevation  to  wiiich  they  have  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the 
Rest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice.*  This  exposition  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  tlie  £p.  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and  the  passage  thus  viewed  will 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  xiii.  10.  It  is 
given  by  Owen,  and  is  el^rated  with  great  in- 
genui^  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  Discourses  on  the 
Sabbath.  It  wiU  not  be  felt  fatal  to  it  that  more 
than  300  years  should  have  passed  before  the 
Churdi  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discover  the 
heritage  that  had  been  preserved  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  enjoyment,  when  we  consider  how 
development,  in  all  matten  of  ritual  and  ordinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  which  had  to  straggle  from 
its  birth  with  the  impeding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  frequent  persecution,  and  an  unreclaimed 
society.  In  such  case  was  the  early  Churdi,  and 
therefore  she  might  well  have  to  wait  for  a  Con- 
stantine before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to  f 
the  iiict  that  sabbatizing  was  still  left  to  hei-; 
and  her  membeni  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
see  the  truth  in  any  steady  or  consistent  way 
even  then. 

The  objections,  however,  to  this  exposition  are 


•  According  to  this  exposition  the  words  of  ver.  10, 
"  for  he  that  hath  entered,  te."  are  referred  to  ChrbL 
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mmj  and  gmt,  one  being,  that  it  has  occuned 
to  lo  feir  anxng  the  great  commentators  who  hare 
bboored  on  the  £p.  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom 
(m  foe.)  deQiee  that  there  is  any  refeience  to 
hebdomadal  labbatizing.  Nor  hare  we  found  any 
commeDtatare,  besides  the  two  just  named,  who 
admit  that  there  is  such,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Efarsrd.  tkan  Alford  notices  the  interpretation 
odIj  to  condemn  it,  while  Dr.  Hessey  gires  an- 
other, and  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Terse, 
s^gesting  a  sufficient  reason  tor  the  change  of  worti 
from  KOT^aMri;  to  ffafifiarurfi6i.  It  would  not 
have  been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over 
ia  this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
puuge  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and  Sabbsr 
tical  ideas  are  mai-kedly  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  Christian  Church.  Di:  Heasey,  in  his 
BtbnjHoH  Lectures,  has  slcetched  and  distinguished 
crery  Taiiety  of  doctrine  which  has  been  or  still  is 
maiotained  on  the  subject. 

*  The  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  Jews  sub- 
sequent to  our  Saviom-^s  time  hare  been  ah'eady 
referred  to.  A  carious  account — taken  from  Bux- 
torf,  De  Sgnag. — of  their  superstitions,  scruples, 
and  prohibitions,  will  be  fonnd  at  the  close  of  the 
first  part  of  Heylin's  Hia.  </  the  Sal>bath.  Cal- 
DMt,  (art.  "Sabbath  "),  gires  an  interesting  sketch 
of  their  &mily  practices  at  the  banning  and  end 
of  the  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath, 
its  usea,  and  its  blessings,  which  is  formed  by  the 
more  spiritually  minded  jews  of  the  present  day 
may  be  inferred  from  some  striking  remarks  of 
Or.  Ealiach  {Comm.  on  Exodia),  p.  273,  who 
winds  up  with  quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from 
the  late  Mrs.  Horatio  Montetiore's  work,  A  Few 
Words  to  the  Jeva. 

Finally,  M.  Prondhon's  striking  pamphlet,  De 
la  Celebration  da  Dimanche  congUUrie  sous  les 
rapports  de  CHygihu  piMique,  de  la  Morale,  det 
relations  de  Famille  et  de  Citi,  Pans,  1830,  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage.  His  remarks 
(p.  67}  on  the  advantages  of  the  precise  propor- 
tion established,  six  days  of  work  to  one  of  rest, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  any  other  that  could  be 
arranged,  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  word  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
week  in  the  N.  T.  Hence,  by  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
reckoning  time  by  cardinal  numbers,  iy  t$  /Uf  Twv 
nfi0ariif,  means  on  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week. 
The  Rabbia  have  the  same  phraseology,  keeping, 
however,  the  word  Sabbath  in  the  singular. 

On  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke,Ti.  1,  iy  t^  vafifiirip 
tarrtporp^if,  see  SABBATICAL  YeaB. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  that 
OB  the  LoBb's  Day. 
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Philosaphy,  v.  7  ;  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and 
SiAhath;  Whately's  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath; 
Wardlaw,  On  the  Sabbath ;  Maurice,  On  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Uichaelis,  Lairs  of  Moses,  arts,  cxclv.-vi., 
dxriii. ;  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  "  Sab- 
bath ;"  Winer,  RealwOrterbvch,  "Sabbath ;"  Bahr, 
SyrabolH  des  Mos.  Cull.  vol.  h.  bk.  iv.  cii.  1 1,  §2 ; 
kalisch.  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
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the  Barton  Lecture  for  1860.  [F.  G.] 
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SABBATH-DATS  JOUBNET  {-tafi^irov 
Ms,  Acts  i.  12).  On  occasion  of  a  violation  of 
the  commandment  by  certain  of  the  people  who 
went  to  look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day, 
Moses  enjoined  *very  man  to  "  abide  in  his 
place,"  and  forbade  any  man  to  "go  out  of  his 
place"  on  that  day  (Ex.  xvi.  29).  It  seems 
natural  ^  look  on  this  as  a  mere  enactment 
pro  re  nati,  and  having  no  bearing  ou  any  state 
of  affairs  subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna. 
Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard 
it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Kevertheless,  the 
natural  inference  from  2  K.  iv.  23  is  against  the 
supposition  of  such  a  prohibition  being  known  to 
the  spokesman,  Elisba  almost  certainly  living — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  whole  naiTatire — much 
more  than  a  Sabbath  Day's  Journey  from  Shunem. 
Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  David's  flight 
from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that  neither 
felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Theu:  situation, 
however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  from.  In  after  tiroes  the  precept  in  Ex. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  peimanent  law. 
But  as  some  departure  firom  a  man's  own  place 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed  at 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furldngs,  from  the  wall  of 
the  city. 

Though  such  an  enactment  may  have  proceeded 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  superstitious  and  unworthy  on  the 
face  of  it  as  are  most  of  the  Rabbinical  rules  and 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  Day.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  law,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
some  authority  must  settle  the  application  in 
details,  and  such  an  authority  *■  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sitting  in  Moses'  seat"  were  entitled  to 
exercise.  It  is  plain  that  the  limits  of  the  Sab- 
bath Day's  Journey  must  have  been  a  great  check 
on  the  profanation  of  the  day  in  a  country  where 
business  was  entuely  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and 
must  have  secured  to  "  the  ox  and  the  ass  "  the 
rest  to  which  by  the  Law  they  were  entitled. 

Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in 
warning  the  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not 
be  "  on  the  Sabbath  Day"  (Matt.  xxir.  20).  The 
Christians  of  Jei-usalem  woidd  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gentiles,  feel  free  from  the  restrictions  ou  jour- 
neying on  that  day ;  nor  would  their  situation  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  foims  whereby  such 
journeying  when  necessary  was  sanctified ;  nor  would 
assistance  from  those  around  be  procurable. 

The  peimitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilderness, 
which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the  Ark  and 
the  tents.  To  repair  to  the  Ark  being,  of  course, 
a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walking  to  it  was  no 
violation  of  the  day ;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  We 
find  the  same  distance  given  as  the  circumference 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Levitical  cities  to  be 
counted  as  their  suburbs  (Nam.  xxxv.  5),  The 
terminus  a  quo  was  thus  not  a  man's  own  house, 
but  the  wall  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  journeying 
must  tlierefore  have  varied  greatly  ;  the  movements 
of  a  Jew  in  one  of  the  small  cities  of  his  own  land 
being  restricted  indeed  when  compai«d  with  those 
of  a  Jew  in  Alexandria,  Autioch  or  Rome. 
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Whan  n  man  was  obliged  to  go  farther  than  a 
Sthbath  Day' a  Journey,  on  some  good  and  allow- 
able grouna,  it  w«<  incumbent  on  bim  on  the 
evening  before  to  furnish  himself  with  food  enough 
for  two  meals.  He  was  to  sit  do«n  and  eat  at  t^e 
appointed  distance,  to  bury  what  he  had  left,  and 
utter  a  thanksgiving  to  (iod  for  the  appointed 
boundary.  Ncit  morning  he  was  at  ^berty  to 
make  this  point  his  tfrmittus  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more  than  2000  paces 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred  to  by 
Origen,  vepi  ipx*''*  ■<'•  ^  >  by  Jerome,  ad  Alga- 
$iam,  quaest.  10 ;  and  by  Oecumenius — with  some 
apparent  difference  between  them  as  to  the  measure- 
ment. Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel,  m 
the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance.       [F.  G.] 

SABBATHE'USCSaJJ^aToTos:  Saibathaeits). 
Srabbethai  the  Levitc  (1  Vad.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
I.  15). 

SABBATICAL  TBAB.  As  each  seventh  day 
and  each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  en- 
counter this  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  given  in 
words  corresponding  to, those  of  the  Foui-^  Com- 
mandment, and  followel  (ver.  12)  by  the  re-en- 
foiixment  of  that  commandment.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  passage  and  not  feel  that  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  the  Sabbatical  year  are  parts  of  one  general  law. 

The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six 
years,  and  to  let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh, 
"  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what 
they  leave  ihe  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  It  is 
added,  "  Id  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vineyard  and  thy  oliveyaixl." 

We  next  meet  with  the  enactmoit  in  lev.  xxv. 
2-7,  and  finally  in  Daut.  xr.,  in  which  last  place 
the  new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debtors. 

When  we  combine  these  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  Imve 
rest  to  enjoy  htr  Sabbathi.  Keither  tillage  nor 
cultivation  of  any  soil  was  to  be  practised.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be  reaped 
by  the  owner,  whose  rights  of  property  were  in 
abeyance.  AU  were  to  have  their  share  in  the  glean- 
ings :  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  cattle. 

This  singolar  institotion  has  the  aspect,  at  first 
sight,  of  total  impracticability.  This,  however, 
wears  off*  when  we  consider  that  in  no  year  was 
the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  very  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  sach  spontaneous  deposit 
of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would  produce 
some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding  year,  while 
the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course  yield  their 
truit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the 
owners  of  laud  weie  to  lay  by  com  in  previous  yearn 
for  their  own  and  their  families' wants.  This  is 
the  unavoidable  inference  from  Lev,  xxv,  20-22. 
And  though  tlie  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance 
during  the  Sabbatical  year,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  dis  only  applied  to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the 
gaixlens  attached  to  houses. 

The  daiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
year,  as  we  learn  from  Dent.  xr.  The  exceptions 
laid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  of 
there  being<no  poor  in  the  land.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  sti-aigbtway  said,  is  what  will  never 
happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily 
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paid ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  re- 
lease of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted 
through  the  year.  This  law  was  virtually  abro- 
gated in  later  times  by  the  well-known  prosbol'  of 
the  great  Hillel,  a  permission  to  the  judges  to 
allow  a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim  whenever  he 
required  to  do  so.  The  formula  is  given  in  the 
Mishnn  (Shniith,  10,  4). 

The  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbatical  year 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of  slaves 
on  the  seventh  year  of  their  service.  The  two  are 
obviously  distinct— the  one  occurring  at  one  fixed 
time  for  all,  while  the  other  must  have  varied  with 
various  families,  and  with  various  slaves. 

The  spii'it  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
weekly  Snbbeth.  Both  have  a  beneficent  ten- 
dency, limiting  the  rights  and  checking  the  sense  of 
property ;  the  one  puts  in  (lod's  claims  on  time,  the 
other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "  keep  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  LoiJ."     ••  The  land  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Kalisch  conjectures, 
an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the, 
land  from  lying  fallow  every  seventh '  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical 
month,  and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the 
assembled  people.  It  was  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  rest,  but  was  to  be 
marked  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  connected 
with  sacred  reflection  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  years, 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  the  question  whether  that 
was  identical  with  the  seventh  Sabbotical  year,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it,  ■'.  e.  whether  the  year 
of  Jubilee  fell  evei-y  forty-ninth  or  every  fifUetlt 
year,  see  Jubilee,  Year  of. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  year  relates  to  the  time  when  it* 
observance  became  obligatory.  It  has  been  inferred 
fit)m  Leviticus  xxv.  2,  "  \Vhen  ye  come  into  the 
bind  which  I  give  yon,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  on  the  first  year  of  their  occupation  of 
Oiiaon ;  but  this  mere  literalism  gives  a  result  in 
contradiction  to  the  words  which  immediately  fol- 
low :  "  Six  yew's  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six 
years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land."  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authori- 
ties, that  the  law  Ix'came  obligatory  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  years  and  the  distribu- 
tion seven  more, 

A  fuither  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  commenced, 
was  it  in  point  of  fact  obeyed  ?  Jhis  is  an  inquiry 
which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Mwaic  statute^  than 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  rare 
to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  full  operation ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  Jewish  history  previous  to  the 
Captivity  present  us  with  no  such  spectacle.  In  the 
threatenings  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbatical  year  are  particu- 
larly contemplated  (vers.  33,  S4)  ;  and  that  it  was 
greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  (3hron. 


•  ^^aDnB  =  P'<'bably  irpo|3ovX^  or  xpoajSoX^.  For 
this  and  other  carious  speculations  on  the  etymoloQr  of  tbe 
wont  Me  Bojctorr,  La.  Ibtoiud.  1807. 
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zxzri.  20, 21 :  "  Tlwm  that  escaped  from  the  swoiil 
carried  he  away  to  Babylon;  where  they  were 
servants  to  him  and  hia  sons  until  the  reign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia :  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had  en- 
joyed her  Sablnthi ;  fur  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
the  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  auj  ten  years." 
Some  of  the  Jewish  commentators  have  inferred 
from  this  that  their  forefathei-s  had  n^lected  exactly 
lerenty  Sabbatical  years.  If  such  neglect  was  con- 
tinooua,  the  law  must  hare  been  disobeyed  through- 
oat  a  period  of  490'yean,  t. «.  through  nearly  the 
whole  duration  of  tlie  monarchy ;  and  as  there  is 
notiiing  in  the  previous  histoiy  leading  to  the  in- 
faence  that  the  people  vere  more  scrupulous  then, 
ve  most  look  to  the  returs  from  captivity  for  indi- 
catHxu  of  the  Sabbatical  year  being  actually  ob- 
•erred.  Then  we  know  the  former  neclect  was  I'e- 
pboad  by  a  punctilious  attention  to  the  I^w ;  and  as 
its  leading  feature,  the  Sabbath,  began  to  be  scrupu- 
looaly  reverenced,  so  we  now  tind  traces  of  a  like 
obcerranoe  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  We  read  (1  Maoc. 
ri.  49)  that  "  they  came  out  of  the  city,  because 
they  liad  no  victuals  there  to  endure  the  siege,  it 
being  a  year  of  rest  to  the  bmd."  Alexander  the 
Grot  is  aoid  to  have  exempted  the  Jews  from  tri- 
bute during  it,  since  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to 
sow  seed  or  reap  harvest  then ;  so,  too,  did  Julius 
Caaar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xW.  10,  §6).  Tadtos  (Stat. 
lib.  T.  2,  §4),  having  mentioned  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  Jews,  adds : — "  Ddn  blan- 
dieati  inertii  aeptimum  qunqae  annum  ignariae 
datum."  And  St.  Paul,  in  reproaching  the  Ga- 
latiaiis  with  their  Jewish  tendencies,  taxes  them 
with  observing  y«ir>  as  well  as  days  and  months 
and  times  (Gal.  ir,  10),  from  which  we  must  infer 
tkat  the  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 
tendencies  did  more  or  less  tho  like  themselves. 
Another  alluion  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year 
is  perliaps  to  be  found  in  the  phrase,  in  irafifiix^ 
StwTtp^rfiirf  (Luke  vi.  1),  Various  explanations 
hare  been  given  of  the  term,  but  one  of  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  denotes  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  second  year  in  the  cycle  (Wieseler,  quoted  by 
AUbrd,  ToL  i.).  [F.  G.] 

SABBETTS  (Sa^^okt ;  Alex.  2a$Pcuot:  So- 
awas),  1  Ksdr.  ix.  32.     [Shemaiah,  14.] 
SABE'ANa    [Sheba.] 

8A'BI(2a|S<fr;  Alex.2«i3<<i:  Sabathm).  "The 
children  of  Pochereth  of  Zebaim  "  appear  in  1  Ead. 
r.  34  ar  "the  sonsof  Phacareth,  the  sonsofSabi." 

8ABTAH  (nriaO,  in  21  MSS.  KHSb*,  Gen. 

I.  7  ;  Kn3D,  lChr.'i.9,  A.V.  Sabta:  2a$aT»d: 

Sabatfta).  The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cosh. 
In  accordance  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Cushites  m  the  article  Ahabia  and 
elsewhere,  Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the 
Boathem  coast  of  Arabia.  The  writer  has  foujiid  no 
traces  in  Arab  writers ;  but  the  statements  of  Pliny 
(vi.  32,  5155,  Jtii.  32),  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  411),  and 
Anoo.  PeripL  (27),  rripeeting'Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or 
Sobotale,  metropolb  of  the  Atramitas  (probably  the 
Cbotnunotitae),  seem  to  point  to  a  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  descended  from  Sabtah,  always  sup- 
pcoing  that  this  city  Sabfaatha  was  not  a  corrup- 
tion or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Sebo,  or  Shebo. 
lliia  point  will  be  discussed  under  Sheba.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  Arabian 
geography   require  very  cautious  handling,   pre- 
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senting,  ax  they  do,  a  mass  of  contradictions  and 
transparent  travellers*  tales  respecting  the  unknown 
regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia  Thurifera,  &c. 
Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77°  long.  16°  30'  Ut. 
It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no  less  than 
sixty  temples  (Pliny,  If.  H.  vi.  c  ixiii.  §32) ;  it  was 
also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Eleaius  (comp.  Arum.  Peripl.  ap.  MfiUer,  Qeog. 
Min.  278-9),  supposed  by  Krcsnel  to  be  identical 
with  "  Ascharides,"  or  "  Alascharissoun,"  in  Arabic 
{Joum.  Asiat.  Nonr.  S^rie,  x.  1 91 ).  Winer  thinks 
the  identification  of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatiia,  &c.,  to 
be  probable;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Bunsen  {Bibel- 
iceri.  Gen.  x.  and  Atlas).  It  certainly  occupies  a 
position  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of 
Sabtah,  wheie  are  traces  of  Cushite  tribes  iu  very 
early  times,  on  their  way,  as  we  hold,  from  their 
earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the  Euphrates. 

Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  "  has 
no  doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
2a3<'T,  SojSi,  Sa0ai  (see  Stiab.  xri.  p.  770, 
Ca.'wub. ;  Ptol.  iv.  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  situated  just  when  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  ueigh- 
bourhood  of  which  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Amongst  the  ancient  translators,  Pseudojonathan 
saw  the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  *K1DD,  for 
which  read  *K^23D,  •'.  e.  the  Scmbritae,  whom 
Strabo  {he.  cit.  p.  786)  places  in  the  same  region. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  understands  it  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Astabora"  (Gesenius,  ed.  Tr^elles, 
t.  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
plausibly  with  XaPir;  but  when  probability  is 
against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymolt^ 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Sabat  and  its  vamtions  (^bax,  Sabai) 
may  be  rehted  to  Seba,  which  certainly  was  in 
Ethiopia.  On  the  Rabbinical  authorities  which 
he  quotes  we  place  no  value.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  Michaelis  (Suj^.  p.  1712)  removes 
Sabtah  to  Ceuts  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic 

Sebtah,  pyft'iy  (comp.  Marisid,  a.  v.);  and  that 

Bochart  {PhaUg,  \.  114,  115,  252,  sej?.),  while 
he  mentions  Sabbatha,  prefers  to  place  Sabtah  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  with  the 
Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  on  island  in 
that  gulf.  [E.  S.  P.] 

SAB'TECHA,  and  SAB'TECHAH  {VqTOD  ■■ 

iapoBcucd,  itPt$axi  •  Sabatacha,  Sabathacha, 
Gen.  X.  7,  I  Chr.  i.  9).  The  fifth  in  order  of  the 
sons  of  Cush,  whose  settlements  would  probably  be 
neni'  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  are  those  of  Raamah, 
the  next  before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites. 
[Raamah,  Dedan,  Smeba.]  He  has  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satis- 
fiictorily  with  any  name  given  by  classical  writers. 
Bochart  (who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  Bihtlu).,  Gen. 
X.  and  Atlas)  argues  that  he  should  be  placed  in  Car- 
mania,  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing 
Sabtecbah  with  the  city  ofSamydace  of  Steph.  Byz. 
{'Saiutixi)  or  'iafivKiXi)  of  Ptol.  vi.  8, 7).  This  ety- 
mology appears  to  be  very  far-fetched.  Gesenius 
mei%ly  says  that  Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
district  of  Ethiopia,  and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Tare. 
Pseudojonathan  («K«r,  Zingitani).  [2.  S.  P.J 
SA'CAK  ("Ob :  'hx^P :  Alex.  2ox<<^:  Sadiar). 
1.  A  Hararite,  &ther  of  Ahiam,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  zi.  35).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33 
he  is  oiled  Srarab,  but  Kennicott  regards  Sacar 
is  the  coirect  reidnig. 

3  Z  2 
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SAOKBUT 


a.  (2axV)  1^°  foi"^  ■(>»  (^  Ob«d-«dom  (1 
Chr.  xivi.  4). 

SACKBUT  (KD3D,  Dan.  UL  5 ;  N33fe',  Dan. 

iii.  7, 10, 15:  aaftPiKT):  $amliuca).  The  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Cbaldee  labbid.  If  this  mn- 
(ical  instrumsit  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  aafifiimi 
and  Latin  aomiuca,*  the  English  tnwsUtion  is  en- 
tirelj'  wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a  wind-instrument ; 
the  tambuca  was  played  with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell 
says  (Pop.  Mti».  i.  35),  "  The  aackbat  was  a  bass 
trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modem  trombone." 
It  had  a  deep  note  aooording  to  Drayton  {Poiyotbion, 
iv.  36.')) : 

■*  The  hobojr,  latlmt  da^,  reoerder,  and  the  flute." 

The  tarnbuca  was  a  triangalar  instrument  with 
four  or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers.  Ac- 
cording to  Athenaeus  (liv.  633),  Masurius  described 
it  aa  having  a  abrill  tone ;  and  Euphorion,  in  his 
book  on  the  Isthmian  Gamea,  said  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Parthians  and  Troglodytes,  and  had  four 
strings.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  one  Sombyx, 
and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  (Athen.  lir.  637).  Juba, 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theatrical  History,  says  it 
was  discovered  in  Syria,  bat  Neanthes  of  Cyzicum, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Houn,  assigns  it  to  the  poet 
IbycQS  of  Rheginm  (Athen.  ir.  77).  This  last  tra- 
dition is  followed  by  Suidas,  who  describes  the  sain- 
buca  as  a  kind  of  triangular  harp.  That  it  was  a 
foreign  instrument  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Strabo  (x.  471),  who  says  its  name  is  barbarous. 
Isidore  of  Seville  {Orig.  iii.  20)  appears  to  regard 
it  as  a  wind  instrument,  for  he  connects  it  with  the 
aambuctu,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light  wood  of  which 
pipes  were  made. 

The  «zm6uca  was  early  known  at  Kome,  for 
Plaatas  (Stich.  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
pUiyed  it  (sambucae,  or  sanAucistriae,  aa  they  are 
called  in  Livy,  xxxix.  6).  It  was  a  favourite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  r.  37),  and  the  Rhodian  women 
appear  to  hare  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  on 
this  instrument  (Athen,  iv.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  called  sanUmca  used  in 
siege  operations,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
musical  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  634),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of  a  ship 
and  a  ladder  combined  in  one.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SACKCLOTH  (?«>:  oriKKos:  aaoau).  A 
coarse  texture,  of  a  dark  colour,  made  of  gonts' 
hair  (Is.  I.  3;  Rev.  vi.  12),  and  i-esembling  the 
eilicium  of  the  Romans.  It  was  used  (1.)  for 
making  sacks,  the  same  word  describing  both  the 
material  and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii.  25;  Lev.  xi. 
32 ;  Joeh.  ix.  4) ;  and  (2.)  for  making  the  rough 
gannenta  aaed  by  mourners,  whidi  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  akin  (1  K.  xzi.  27 ;  2  K.  Ti. 
30;  Jobxvi.  15;  Is.  xzxii.  II),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Maoc.  iii.  19),  but  at  other 
times  were  worn  over  the  coat  or  oeOioneth  (Jon. 
iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  pro- 
bably resembled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fitted  close  to 
the  person,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  application  of 
the  term  Migar*  to  the  process  of  putting  it  ou 
(2  8am.  iii.  31  ;  Ex.  vii.  18,  &c).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  of  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  24). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  throughout  the  night  (1  K. 
xxi.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

•  Compile  aarimliaiii,  &wn  Sjr-  M^SK,  otMM,  a 
flute,  where  ttie  at  occupies  the  place  of  the  dagesb. 
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SAOBIFIOB 

8ACBIFICE.  The  peculiar  featurea  of  <Mh 
kind  of  sacrifice  aie  referred  to  under  their  r^ 
speeUre  heads  ;  the  object  of  this  article  will  be : — 

I.  To  examine  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  various  words  used  to  denote  sacrifice  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  To  eiamlne  the  historical  development  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  a* 
it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  reference  to  sacri- 
fice,  the  most  general  appeal-  to  be — 

(a.)  nniO,  minchah,  from  the  obsolete  root 

n3D,  "to  give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxiii.  13,  20,  21,  of 

a  gift  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (LXX.  SSpm')\  in  3 
Sam.  viii.  2,  6  ({«Via),  in  1  K.  iv.  21  (tipa), 
in  2  K.  xvii.  4  (^loract),  of  a  tribute  from  a  vaasal 
king;  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  5,  of  a  sacrifice  generally 
(SSpoy  and  0v<ria,  indifferently);  and  in  Lev.  ii. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  joined  with  the  word  korian,  of  an 
unbloody  sacrifice,  or  "meat-oiTering"  (generally 
tiipoy  Svffla).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  represents  it  as  an  En- 
charistic  gift  to  God  our  King. 
(6.)  )a'1p,  koHxm,  derived  from  the  root  3^. 

"  to  approach,"  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "  make  to  ap- 
proach; used  with  tmuAali  in  Lev.  ii.  t,  4,  5,  6, 
(LXX.  SApor  tfinria),  generally  rendered  Opor 
(see  Mark  «i.  1 1,  Kopfiar,  *  4im  Sipor)  or  Tpov- 
<pipa.  The  idea  of  a  gift  hanlly  seems  inherent  in 
the  root;  whicli  rather  points  to  sacrifice,  as  a 
symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  God 
and  man. 
(c.)  n3t,  ii^KKh,  derived  from  the  root  1131,  to 

"alaaghter  animals,"  especially  to  "  slay  in  sacri- 
fice," refers  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 
in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  b  the  essential 
idea.  Thus  it  is  opposed  to  mnchoA,  in  Ps.  xl.  6 
(JSmriar  koI  xpoirt^pdy),  and  to  61<A  (the  whole 
bumt-oflering)  in  Ex.  i.  25,  xviii.  12,  ic.  With  it 
the  expiatory  idea  of  saciiiice  is  natui-ally  connected. 

Distinct  from  the!«  general  terms,  and  ofYen 
appended  to  them,  ai^e  the  words  denoting  special 
kinds  of  sacrifice : — 

{d.)  rip^P,  Hah  (generally  iKoKoirttiui),  the 
"  whole  burnt-offering." 

(«.)  a7&,  shtUm  {ivala  fftmipiov),  uaed  fie- 
quently  with  113!,  and  sometimes  called  )3^,  the 
"  peace-"  or  "  thank-offering," 

if.)  riKtSn,  ciatiAth  (generally  wepl  lLfmprlas\ 
the  "  sin-offering." 

(g.)  DB'K,  dMbn  (generally  irXij^tXela)  the 
"  trespass-olTering." 

For  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  these,  see  each  under  its  own  head. 

II.  (A.)  Origin  of  SAOnince. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  sacrifice,  from  its  fii-st 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Hoaaio 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice ;  whether  it 
arose  from  a  natui-al  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  lubject 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation. 

It  is  a  question,  the  impurtauce  of  which  has 
probably  been  exaggerated.     There  can  be  no  doubt. 
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tlwt  aKrifice  vu  sanrtiotMd  by  Ood'i  Law,  viUi  a 
qwcial  typical  refrroioe  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ; 
its  onirentl  preralence,  independent  of,  and  often 
sppoaed  to,  man's  natoral  raeaoningi  on  his  relation 
to  God,  shown  it  to  hare  been  primeval,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it  was 
first  enjoined  by  an  external  command,  or  whether 
it  was  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  commqnion 
with  God,  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
beaxt  of  man — is  a  historical  qnotion,  perhaps  inso- 
Inble,  probably  one  which  cannot  be  treated  at  all, 
except  in  connexion  with  some  general  theory  of  the 
method  of  primeTal  reTelation,  bat  certainly  one, 
which  does  not  affect  tha  authority  and  the  meaning 
of  the  rite  itself. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory,  which  refers 
it  to  a  distinct  commaod  of  God,  is  the  total  silence 
of  Holy  Scripture — a  alence  the  more  remarkable, 
when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference  made  in 
Gen.  ii.  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacrifice  when 
first  mentioned,  in  the  ease  of  Cain  and  Abel,  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  thing  of  course ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  men  ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
maod given  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  s^ength 
•f  which  no  ingenuity*  has  beeh  able  to  impair, 
although  it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal 
RfTdatiaa  of  sacrifice,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  asser^ 
tian  of  it,  as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine. 

Kor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natnnl  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with 
which  the  sacrifices  of  the  0.  T.  are  expressly  con- 
nected, any  condusive  argument  on  this  side  of  the 
qnestioo.  All  allow  that  the  encharisUc  and  depre- 
catory ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natural  to 
mu.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory  character, 
depeodent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical  nature, 
appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture,  It  is  veiled  under 
othor  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patiiarchal  sacrifices. 
It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Law  (Lev. 
xvii.  ll,&e.);  bat  even  then  the  theory  of  the  sin- 
offerini;,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  whidi  it 
referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult ;  it 
is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebivws)  that  its  natare  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is 
as  likely  that  it  pleased  God  gradually  to  superadd 
the  higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man 
from  the  lower  ideas  (whidi  must  eventually  find 
their  jostificatioa  in  &t  higher),  as  that  He  ori- 
ginally commanded  the  institution  when  the  time 
for  the  revelition  of  its  full  meaning  was  not  yet 
come.  The  rainbow  was  just  as  truly  the  symbol 
of  God's  new  promise  in  Gen.  ij.  13-17,  whether  it 
had  or  had  not  existed,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
before  the  Flood.  What  God  sets  His  seal  to,  He 
makes  a  part  of  His  revelation,  whatever  its  origin 
may  be.  It  is  to  be  noticed  (see  Warburton's  Piv. 
Leg.  ix.  c.  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method 
of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left  free,  without  any 
directioo  on  the  part  of  God,  while  in  all  the 
Mosaic  ritual  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  sacii- 
fice.  as  to  time,  place,  and  material,  is  a  most  pro- 
minent featnre,  on  which  much  of  its  distinction 
from  heathen  sacrifice  depended.     The  inference  is 
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*  See,  for  example  (as  In  Faber'a  Origm  tf  Sacrifd), 

tbe  elabarate  reasoning  on  the  translation  of  ntttSn 

tn  Gen.  tv.  t.  Even  supposing  tbe  venrion,  a  "  sin- 
offiRlng  ooDcheth  at  the  door"  to  be  correct,  on  tbe 
ground  of  ffciienU  uMge  of  the  word,  of  tbe  curious  venilon 
of  the  IJCX.,  and  of  tbe  remarkable  grammatfcat  con- 
■trtictlon  of  the  maacnline  participle,  with  the  feminine 
noon  (as  releiTlng  to  tbe  (act  that  tbe  sln-offertng  was 


at  least  probable,  that  when  God  sanctioned  formally 
a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define 
its  method. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
is  best  left  in  the  lilenoe,  with  which  Scripture  sur- 
ronnds  it. 

(B.)  AjrrE-MosAio  Hbtobt  of  Sacrifice. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  l.aw,  we 
find  that  the  words  spcdally  denoting  expiatory 
sacrifice  (MKtSn  and  DCV)  are  not  applied  to 
them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show,  that  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even  that  the 
offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  mast 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices ;  but  it  jns- 
tifiea  the  inference,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  in  tbe  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Gain  and  Abel  is  called  minchah, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  (So  in  Heb.  xi.  4  the  word  (hirfa  is 
explained  by  the  ro7>  iifoa  below.)  tn  the  case 
of  both  it  would  appear  to  have  beat  eucharistic, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  offerers  to  have 
lain  in  their  "  feith  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  that 
Siith  of  Abd  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  Kedeemer, 
and  was  connected  with  any  idea  of  the  typical 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  was  a  simple 
and  humble  faitb  in  the  unseen  God,  as  the  giver 
and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  authorised  by 
Scripture  to  dedde. 

llie  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20)  u  called  bumfxiffering  (4<aA).  This  sacrifice 
is  expressly  connected  witii  the  institution  of  the 
Cvomiml  which  follows  in  ii.  8-17.  The  same 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  in  the  bnmt- 
offeringof  Abraham,  espedally  enjoined  and  defined 
by  God  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  and  is  probably  to  be  traced 
in  the  "  building  of  altars  "  by  Abraham  on  entering 
Canaan  at  Bethd  (Gen.  xii.  7,  8)  and  Mamre  (xiii. 
18),  by  Isaac  at  Beersheba  (xxii.  25),  and  by  Jacob 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20),  and  in  Jacob's  setting  ap 
and  anointing  of  the  pilhir  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  18, 
XXXV.  14).  The  sacrifice  (;«6acA)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpoh 
also  marks  a  covenaqt  with  Labnn,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  adled  the  fgderatice,  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  deli- 
cation  of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by 
itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial, 
countenanced  by  God.  Yet  in  its  prindple  it  ap- 
peals to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  before : 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's 
pert,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's, 
are  in  the  foregionnd  ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recog- 
nised at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position. 

In*  the  bumt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children 
(.Fob  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we, 
for  the  first  time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 


actually  a  male),  still  it  does  not  settle  tbe  matter.  Tbe 
Lord  even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  exfstlDg,  and  as 
known  to  exist:  He  does  not  institute  it  The  sup- 
position that  tbe  "  skins  of  beasts  "  in  Geo.  111.  21  were 
sklDS  iX  animals  sacriflwd  by  God's  command  is  a  pore 
assuBip'ion.  The  argument  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  tbat  faitb  can 
rest  only  on  s  distinct  Divine  command  as  to  the  special 
ocoulon  of  it*  exercise,  is  contradicted  try  tbe  general 
deflniUon  of  it'glven  in  v.  1. 
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of  eipiation  for  sin,  accompanied  by  repentance  and 
prayer,  and  brought  pi-oniinently  forwai'd.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness 
(Ex.  X.  2o),  where  sacrifice  (tebach)  is  distinguished 
from  bui-ntK>fiering.  Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least 
deprecntorv ;  the  object  is  to  appease  the  wi'ath,  and 
avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 
(C.)  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Pebioo. 

These  m«  inangorated  by  the  offering  of  the 
Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xsir.  The 
Passorer  indeed  is  unique  in  its  character,  and 
seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  saciifioe  noa  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  reKmbles  that  of 
the  sin  offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
which  (after  the  first  celebratjoo)  was  poured  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv.  7 ),  and  in  the  care 
token  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remnin  till  the 
morning  (see  Ex.  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  2.5).  It  was  unlike 
it  in. that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  1^  all  (not  burnt, 
or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  "  at 
His  table,"  as  in  the  case  of  n  peace-ofTering.  Its 
peculiar  position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its 
special  reference  to  the  future,  naturally  maik  it 
out  as  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  foimal  doss 
of  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation from  death  by  means  of  saci-ifice  is  brought 
out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  oSei'ed  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similar-ly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  "bumt- 
olTeiing"  and  "  peace-otTeiing "  hi  v.  5;  but  the 
solemn  use  of  the  blood  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  18-22) 
distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice 
was  needed  for  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings 
were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
various  forms  of  sacrifice : — 

(a.)  The  burnt-offering.    Self-OEDICATORT. 

To  these  may  be  added, — 

(d.)  The  mcense  offered  after  sacrifice  in  the 
Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  th& 
priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High  Priest),  accom- 
panying and  making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the 
people. 

in  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev. 
viii.)  we  find  these  offered,  in  what  became  ever 
afterwards  the  appointed  order:  first  came  the 
sin-oSering,  to  prepare  access  to  God;  next  the 
burnt-offering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His 
service ;  and  thirdly  the  meat-offering  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same  oixler, 
with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten  no 
doubt  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after 
for  all  the  coirgregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
the  descent  of  fire  upon  the  burnt-offering.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus 

b  For  Instances  of  InfHngement  of  tbis  mle  mrcensurcd, 
seejodg.  it.  5,  vl.  26.  xHI.  19  ;1  Sam.  xl.  15,  xvLS;  2  Sam. 
vi.  13;  1  K.  Hi.  2.  3.     Most  of  these  cues  are  special, 
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takep  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (see  Lev.  i.  2, 
ii.  1,  tic.,  "  If  a  man  briug  arr  offering,  ye  shall," 
&c.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  its 
exercise.  In  every  cum  but  that  of  the  peace- 
offering,  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carvfuUy 
prescribed,  so  as  to  pieseire  the  ideas  symbolized, 
but  so  OS  to  avoid  the  nation  (so  inherent  in 
heathen  systems,  and  finding  its  logical  result  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  costly  the  offering, 
the  more  surely  must  it  meet  with  acceptance. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  in  order  to  impress 
this  trutli  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  guard  against 
corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  against 
the  notion  that  sacrifice  in  itself,  without  obedi- 
ence, could  avail  (see  1  .Sam.  xv.  22,  23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle,^ atterwarxls  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  ns  their  national  King. 
Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great  truth,  that 
God  Himself  provided  the  way  by  which  man 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
reconciliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. . 

In  conseqirenoe  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law,  it 
has  been  aipied  (as  by  Ontr-am,  Warburton,  &c.) 
that  the  whole  S}'stem  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  boi-rt>wed, 
more  or  less,  from  the'  heathen  nations,  especially 
from  Egypt,  in  order  to  gtrard  against  worse  super- 
stition and  positive  idolatry.  The  argument  is 
mainly  based  (see  Warb,  Div.  Zeg.  iv.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
on  £z.  XX.  25,  and  similar-  references  in  the  0.  and 
N.  T,  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremonial.  Taken 
as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  is  weak 
and  superficial;  it  labours  under  two  fiital  diffi- 
culties, the  historical  fact  of  tiie  primeval  existence  of 
saaifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  fiirm  the 
very  beginning,  and  had  been  ali-eady  typified,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giving 
a  reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboivtion  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  so  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  freedom  of  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnish- 
ing an  explanation  of  certain  special  rites,  it  may 
probably  have  some  value.  It  certainly  contains  this 
truth,  that  the  craving  for  visible  tokens  of  God's 
presence,  and  risible  rites  of  worship^  fix>m  which 
idolatry  pr-oceeds,  was  provided  for  and  turned  into  a 
safe  chaimel,  by  the  whole  ritual  and  typical  system, 
of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre.  The  contact  with 
the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  which  previuled  in 
Egypt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted  the  spirit 
of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtless  render  such  pro- 
vision then  especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degrada- 
tion into  fonrralism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual 
meaning  with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  th« 
history  of  Post -Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  for  ever.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale  at«  by 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxih.  18),  and  by  Hexekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and   rntoiation  of  the  Temple-worship 


some  authorised  by  special  command;  but  the  Law  pro- 
Ixrbly  did  not  attain  ]o  Itsftrlt  strictneaa  UU  the  fonndatkin 
of  the  Temple. 
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Table  of  th<ir  Great  King. 

Th«  regular  aacriiives   in    the  Temple  service 


(2  Chr.  m.  21-24).  In  each  caM,  the  lavish  use  ledge  of  sin  "  (Bom.  iii.  20)  the  sin-offering  was  for 
of  vktiina  was  chiedy  in  the  peace-ofi'erings,  which  the  first  tin»e  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  na- 
a  acred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the    tural,  that  the  deepest  ideas  .should  be  the  last  in 

order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  those,  who  believe  in  the 
unity  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.,  and  the  typical  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  type  in 
constant  reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  piepared 
therefore  to  find  in  tlie  foi-roer  vague  and  recondite 
meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manifested  by  the 
ktter.  The  sacrifices  must  be  considered,  not  merely 
as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they  might 
have  appeared  to  a  pious  Israelite;  but  ns  they 
were  illustrated  by  the  Prophets,  and  perfectly  in- 
1.  The  daily  meat^flerings   accompanying  the   terpreted  in  the  N.  T.  («.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to  tlie 


(a.)  BCBNT-OyTERntOS. 

1.  The  daily  bumt-oflisrings  (Ex.  xxii.  38-42). 

2.  The  double  bumt-olTerings  on   the  Sabbath 
(Kum.  xiviii.  9,  10). 

3.  The  bnmt-o%rings  at    the    great    festivals 
(Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39). 

(6.)  MEAT-OrFEBDiae. 


daily    bunit-atferings  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ifx 
ziix.  40.  41). 

2.  The  sbew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankin- 
oease),  renewed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5-9). 

3.  The  special  meat-offerings  at  the  ^bbath  and 
the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

4.  The  first-fruits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20),  both  "  wave- 
ofieriogs ;"  the  fiist-fmits  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 
ii^floor  at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21 ; 
Dwit  xxvi  1-llJ,  called  "heave-offerings." 

(e.)  Sct-OrPERiiias. 

t.  Sio-offering  (a  Ud)  each  new  mooo  (Kum. 
xxviii.  15). 

2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22, 30, 
nil.  5,  16,  19,  22,;25,  28,  31,  34,  38). 

3.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
sacrificed,  and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  and 
of  the  bullock  for  the  priest  liimself,  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  zvi.). 

{d.)  Incense. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (£\.  xxx. 
7-8). 

2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  iTi.  12). 

Bendes  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offer- 
m^  of  the  people  for  themselves  individually ;  at 
the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.),  the  presenta- 
tioQ  of  the  firstrbom,  and  circumcision  of  all  male 
t^dren,  the  cleansing  of  the  lepitisy  (Lev.  xiv.)  or 
any  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv.),  at  the  fulfilment  of 
Kazaritic  and  other  vows  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  on  oc- 
casioos  of  marriage  and  of  burial,  &c.,  &c.,  besides 
the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin-offerings.  These 
must  have  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  sacii- 
fices  eveiy  day;  and  bixMigbt  the  rite  home  to 
every  man's  thought,  and  to  every  occasion  of 
hmnan  life. 

(III.)  In  examining  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  i; 
necessary  to  remember,  that,  in  its  development,' 
the  order  of  idea  is  not  neoessai-ily  the  same  as  the 
order  of  time.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  per- 
fect form  (as  in  Lev,  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 
oflering  occupies  the  meet  important  place,  the 
bumt-ofi^ng  comes  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or 
peace-offering  last  of  all.  The  second  could  only 
be  offered,  after  the  first  had  been  accepted;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second. 
Tet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen,  that 
the  patriarchal  sacrifices  partook  much  more  of 
the  natuTS  of  the  peace-bffering  and  bumt-offering ; 
and  that,  under  the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the  know- 


Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in 
Its  influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and 
contrasted  with  tiie  sacrifices  and  woiship  of  God 
in  other  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  in  them  were 
dimly  and  confusedly  expressed. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  univei-sality  of 
heathen  sacrifices,*  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  therein. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gifl  or  tribute  to  the  gods :  an  idea  which  (for 
example)  runs  through  all  Greek  literature,  from 
the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion 
of  which  St.  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  de- 
clared that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  xvii.  25).     It  is  tifO  clear  that  saciifices 
were  used  as  prayers,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath ;  and  that  this  idea  was  corrupted  into  the 
supeiatition,  denounced  by  heathen  satirists  as  well 
as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by  them  the  gods' 
&vour  could  be  purchased  for  the  wicked,  or  their 
"  envy  "  be  aveiied  from  the  prosperous.     On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank-offer- 
ings, and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "table  of  the  gods"  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
21),  is  equally  cei-tain.    Nor  was  the  higher  idea 
of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation  of  the  selfdevotion 
of  the  offerer,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  gi-osser 
and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.     But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  in  a 
commimion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken  off 
in  sone  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored.    The 
emphatic  "  shedding  of  the  blood,"  as  the  essential 
pai-t  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was  oflen  eaten  by 
the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capable  of  any  full 
explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas  above  referrol  to. 
Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the  sacrificer,  or 
(as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human  victims, 
and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  Mm ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  con- 
tained the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,"  and  so  bad  a  vague  and  distorted 
glimpse  of  ibe  great  central  truth  of  Revelation. 
Such  an  idea  may  be  (as  has  been  argued)  "  unna- 
ttmil,"  in  that  it  could  not  be  explained  by  natural 
reason ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  unnatural,  if  fre- 
quency of  existence,  and  accordance  with  a  deep 
natural  instinct,  be  allowed  to  preclude  that  epithet. 
Now  the  esseutial  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  0.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of 


<  See  Htgee's  Diu.  am  Sacr^  vol.  1.  diss.  v..  and  Ernst  |  quoted  In  notes  23, 16,  to  Tbomson's  Bamflm  Lecbmt, 
Tgo  I  isanlT's  Tieatlse  on  Greek  and  Bomaq  Saoltlce,  i  18S3. 
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theM  ideas.  Tbt  rery  nunes  used  in  it  for  ncri- 
fice  (as  a  seen  aboTe)  involve  the  coooeptioo  of  the 
rite  as  a  gift,  a  form  of  worship,  a  tliank-oirering,  a 
seUUlevotion,  and  an  atonement.  In  fact,  it  brings 
oat,  dearljr  and  distinctly,  ^e  ideas  which  in  hea- 
thenism were  ancertain,  vague,  and  perverted. 

But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their 
gods  as  alienated  in  jealonsy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
ailer,  and  to  be  appealed  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man.  Scripture  represents  God  Himself  as  approach- 
ing man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  tSte  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  thoold.  I>e  restored. 
This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites  at  every  step 
by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Law,  as  to  time, 
place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  by  its  utterly  dis- 
countenancing the  "  will-worship,"  which  in  hea- 
thenism found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  invention 
of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And  it  is  espe- 
ctally  to  be  noted,  that  this  particularity  is  increased, 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea ; 
for  that,  whereas  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally 
seem  to  have  been  undefined  by  God,  and  even  imdcr 
the  Law,  the  nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and  (to 
some  extent)  the  bumt-oRerings,  was  determined  by 
the  sacrificer  only,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham 
in  the  Inauguration  of  his  covenant  was  prescribed 
to  him,  and  the  sin-offerings  under  the  Law  were 
most  accurately  and  minutely  determined.  (Sec,  for 
example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Lev.  xvi.)  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  how  this  essential  difference 
purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  corrup- 
tions, which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God 
and  bllen  man. 

The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  io 
be  a  scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  His  fore- 
knowledge, connected  with  the  one  central  iact  of 
all  human  history.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical 
character  of  all  Jewish  saqifices,  on  which,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy 
depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  like  other 
ordinances  of  the  Law,  they  had  a  twofold  effect, 
depending  on  the  special  position  of  an  Israelite,  as  a 
•member  of  the  natural  Theocracy,  and  on  his  general 
position,  as  a  man  in  relation  with  God.  Un  the 
one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering  was  an 
atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  offences  of 
negligence,  which  in  "  presumptuous,"  i.  <.  de- 
liberate and  wilful  crime,  was  rejected  (see  n  um. 
IT.  27-31 ;  and  comp.  Heb.  x.  26,  27).  '  On  the 
other  hand  it  had,  as  the  prophetic  writings  show 
us,  a  distinct  spiritual  significance,  as  a  means  of 
expressing  repentance  and  receiWng  forgiveness, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  it  only  as  a  type  of  the 
Great  Atonement.  How  tm  that  typical  meaning 
was  recognized  at  different  periods  and  by  different 
persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate :  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testimony 
on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  a  pious 
Israelite  must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material 
sacrifice  in  itself,  and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing 
only  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  shadowing  out  some 
great  spiritual  truth,  or  action  of  His.    Nor  is  it 


*  Some  render  this  (like  sooer)  **sccnr8ed;'*'  but  the 
primitive  meaning,  *  clean,"  and  the  usage  of  the  word, 
seem  decisive  against  Ibis.  LXX.  iy<a  (vid.  Oesen. «.  v.). 

•  In  Lev.  I.  4,  It  is  said  to  "atone"  OBS,  te.  to 
"  cover,**  and  so  to  **  do  away  ;*'  LXX.  ifiXiffaa^M,).  The 
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unlikely  that,  with  more  or  less  disdoctneae,  fa« 
connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as  of  other  truths, 
with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah.  But, 
however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  God's  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  typical,  that  all  its 
spiritual  efficacy  depended  on  tlie  true  saaifice 
which  it  represented,  and  could  be  received  only  on 
condition  of  Faith,  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed 
away  when  the  Antitype  was  come. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their 
ia<;titution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  especi- 
ally the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  had  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  CoBtnant  between  God 
and  man. 

The  Sm-OFFERIKQ  represented  that  Covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "  shedding  of  blood." 
Its  characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  before  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  put- 
ting some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The  flesh  was  in  no 
case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either  it  was  consumed 
by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was  eaten  by  the 
priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  everything  that 
touched  it  was  holy  (BHp).*  This  latter  point 
marked  the  distinction  from  tlie  peace-offering,  and 
showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of 
the  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the 
death  of  the  offender  was  deser\'ed  for  sin,  but  that 
the  death  of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  his  death 
by  the  ordinance  of  God's  mercy.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, when,  aiter  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat,  the 
high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat—which  was  the  other  partof  the  sin-offerings 
with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it 
might  visibly  beai'  them  away,  and  so  bring  out 
explicitly,  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but 
implied.  Accordingly  we  find  (see  quotation  from 
the  Mishna  in  Outr.  De  Sacr.  i.  c.  xv.,  §10)  that, 
in  all  cases,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess 
generally  or  specially  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  Mis 
be  my  expiation."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-offer- 
ing distinctly  witnessed,  that  sin  existed  in  man, 
that  the  "  wages  of  tliat  sin  was  death,"  and  that 
God  had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  an  appointed  victim.  'The  refeiwice  of 
the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,"  was  one  understood  and 
hailed  at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite." 

Ilie  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  BuRirr- 
OFFERINO  were  very  diflcrent.  The  idea  of  ex- 
piation seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it  (for 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  alx>ut  the  -altar  of 
sacrifice)  ;*  and,  before  the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the 
sin-offering  to  precede  it,  this  idea  may  have  been 
even  prominent.  But  in  the  system  of  Leviticus 
it  is  evidently  only  secondary.  The  main  idea  is 
the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  representing 
(as  the  l.nying  of  the  band  on  its  bead  shows)  the 


same  word  Is  used  below  of  the  sln-ofTerlng ;  and  the 
later  Jews  dfsUngulsned  the  bnTnt-offering  as  stoning  for 
thoughts  and  designs,  the  6ln-K>irer1ng  for  acts  of  trans- 
gression. (See  Jooath.  Farspbr.  Qo  Lev.  vL  17,  Ac,  quoted 
by  Outram.) 
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deTOtkn  of  the  sacrificer,  body  ami  soul,  to  Him. 
The  death  of  the  victim  waa  (>o  to  speak)  an  inci- 
dental feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the 
derotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn 
lacrifices,  no  burnt-ofi°ering  could  be  made  until  a 
prariooa  an-oflMog  had  brought  the  sacrificer 
again  into  ooTcnant  with  God.  The  main  idea  of 
this  lacrifice  must  have  been  Tepresentatire,  not 
ricariocis,  and  the  best  comment  upon  it  is  the 
eihortation  in  Bom.  xii.l,  "to  present  our  bodies 
a  liring  sacrifice,  hol7  and  acceptable  to  God." 

The  Ubat-offebings,  the  peace  or  thank- 
ofiering,  the  first-fruita,  &c.,  were  simply  offerings 
to  God  of  His  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful 
homage,  and  as  a  means  cf  maintaining  His  service 
and  His  servants.  Whether  they  were  regular  or 
nlontary,  individual  or  nationd,  independent  or 
snbndiary  to  other  offerings,  this  was  still  the  lead- 
ing idea.  The  meat-offering,  of  floor,  oil,  and  wine, 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  hallowed  by  frankincense, 
was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion  implied 
in  the  buint-offering ;  and  the  peace-offerings  for 
the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ix.  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special 
nlenmity.  The  charecteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace- 
offering  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer 
(after  the  &t  had  beoi  burnt  before  the  Lord,  and 
ifae  breast  and  shoulder  given  to  the  prieiits).  It 
hetiAened  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God 
at  "  the  taUe  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  gills  which  His 
nerey  bad  bestowed,  of  which  a  choice  portion  was 
oficred  to  Him,  to  His  servants,  and  to  His  poor 
(see  Dent.  xiv.  28,  29).  To  this  view  of  saeriflce 
allnaon  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  18 ;  Heb, 
im.  15,  16.  It  tbUowa  natnrslly  from  the  other 
two. 

It  is  dear  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedi- 
catory, and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of 
these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and 
superstition.  The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend 
to  the  ides  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as 
being  efiectual  without  any  condition  of  repentance 
and  fiUth ;  the  self-dedicatory,  taken  alone,  ignores 
the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  and  under- 
mines the  whole  idea  of  atonement ;  the  encbaristic 
akme  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts  can  satisfy 
God's  service,  and  is  easily  perverted  into  the 
heathenish  attempt  to  "bribe "  God  by  vows  and 
offerings.  All  three  probably  were  more  or  less 
implied  in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predomi- 
nating in  its  turn :  all  most  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  historical  influence,  the  spiritual 
meaning,  and  the  typical  value  of  sacrifice. 

Kow  the  Israelite,  while  they  seem  always  to 
have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucha- 
ristic offering,  even  when  they  perverted  these  by 
half-bcathenuh  superstition,  constantly  ignored  the 
sdf-dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 
and  which  the  regular  bumtK>ffering  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  them  as  their  daily  thought  and  duty. 
It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets  is  mainly  directed ;  its  key-note  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Samuel :  "  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  &t  of 
nuns"  (1  Sam.  xr.  22).  So  Isaiah  declares  (as  in 
i.  10-20)  that  "  the  Lord  deiightf  not  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  lambs,  or  goats;"   that   to  those 

who  "  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well 

though  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow."  Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vU.  22,  23) 
that  the  Loid  did  not  "  command  bumt-offerings 
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or  sacrifices "  nnder  Hoses,  but  said,  "  Obey  my 
voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  of 
indignant  protests  (see  xx.  39-44)  against  the  pol- 
liftion  of  God's  name  by  offerings  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Hcsea  sets  forth 
God's  requirements  (vi.  6)  in  words  which  our 
Lord  Himself  sanctioned:  "I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
burnt-offerings."  Amos  (v.  21-27)  puts  it  even 
more  strongly,  that  God  "  hates "  their  sacrifices, 
unless  '*  judgment  run  down  like  water,  and 
righteousness  like  s  mighty  stream."  And  Micah 
(vi.  6-8)  answers  the  question  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  sacrifice,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord?"  by  the  words,  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  All  these  pas- 
sages, and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  olgect — 
not  to  discourage  sacrifice,  bnt  to  purify  and  spiritu- 
alize the  feelings  of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without, 
is  recognized  from  within  by  the  Fsahnist.  Thus 
he  says,  in  Ps.  xl.  8-11,  "  Sacrifice  and  meat- 
offering, bumt-offering  and  sin-offering.  Thou  hast 
not  required;"  and  contrasts  with  them  the  ho- 
wage  of  the  heart — "  mine  ears  hast  Thou  bored," 
and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo!  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  0  God."  In  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  sacrifice  is 
contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2) :  <•  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  nnto  God 
thanksgiving,  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Host  Highest, 
and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble."  In  Ps.  lu 
16,  17,  it  is  similarly  contrasted  with  tme  re- 
pentance of  the  heart:  "  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that  sacrifice 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Then  shalt  thou 
be  pleased  with  bumt-oflerings  and  oblations;  then 
shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar." 
These  pass^es  are  correlative  to  the  others,  express- 
ing the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's  Name 
require.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them,  that  this 
idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice. 
The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people, 
but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  until  the  Antitype 
should  come  to  make  all  clear.  For  the  evolution 
of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T. ;  the 
preparation  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so  to  speak) 
negative,  the  pointing  ont  the  nullity  of  all  other 
propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leaving  the 
warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  o(  the 
heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  Atonement 
to  come. 

Without  entering  diiw^ly  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  icnreign  to  the 
scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be  snflicient  to  refer  to 
the  connexion,  established  in  the  M.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  do  this, 
we  need  do  little  more  than  analyse  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "gifts 
and  sacrifices  "  of  the  first  tabernacle  could  "  never 
make  the  sacrifioers  perfect  in  conscience"  (mrret 
(njvttSiiciy) ;  they  were  but "  c^al  ordinances,  im- 
posed on  them  till  the  time  of  reformation "  [Sutp- 
eiatas)  (Heb.  k.  9,  10).  The  very  ftct  of  their 
constant  repetition  is  said  to  prove  this  imperfection, 
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which  depends  on  the  fuodamental  principle,  "  that 
it  i«  ipiponible  that  the  Mood  of  bulU  and  goats 
should  talce  away  sin "  (x.  4).  But  it  does  not 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritdal 
eiScacy,  if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to 
asseii  tjiat  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  I  Pet.  i.  20) 
"  to  hare  been  foreordained  "  as  a  sacrifice  "  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world;"  or  (as  it  is  more 
etiiJdngly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  "  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  The  material  sacrifioes 
represented  this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  made 
and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge  ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideac  of  sin,  pardon,  and  self- 
dedication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True 
Sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial system  could  have  been  only  a  supei^tition 
and  a  snare.  The  sins  provided  tor  by  the  sin- 
offering  were  certainly  in  some  cases  moial.  [See 
Sin-Offekiko.]  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic  de- 
scription of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  na\  spi- 
ritual benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theo- 
cracy. Just  as  St.  Paul  argues  (fial.  iii.  15-29) 
that  the  Promise  and  Covenant  to  Abraham  were  of 
primary,  the  Law  only  of  secondary,  importance, 
so  that  men  had  tmder  the  Law  more  than  they  had 
by  the  Law ;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Leviticnl 
sacrifioes.  They  could  convey  notliing  in  them- 
selves ;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a 
true,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  he  means 
of  conveying  in  some  degi-ee  the  ble&iings  of  the 
Antitype. 

This  typical  chaiacter  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in 
our  Lord's  Pci-son  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  the 
sacrifice.  [Prij^st.]  The  imperfection  of  all  sacji- 
iices,  whidi  made  them,  in  tliemselres,  liable  to 
superstition,  and  even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representative 
of,  the  sacriticer  ;'  and  that,  on  the  other,  if  there 
be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  he  has  no 
right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his  sacrifice  will 
be  accepted ;  that  there  needs,  therefore,  to  be  a 
Mediator,  i.  e.  (accoi-ding  to  the  deBnition  of  Heb. 
V.  1-4),  a  true  Priest,  who  shall,  as  being  One  with 
man,  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  One 
with  God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which 
necessarily  existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed 
they  would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations 
for  the  Antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  Him  ; 
that  in  the  first  place  He,  as  the  representative  of 
the  whale  human  race,  oR'ei«d  no  arbitrarily-chosen 
victim,  but  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  blood ; 
that,  in  the  second,  He  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  for  ever,  **  after  the 
order  of  Helchizedek,"  one  **  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  infirmities  and  trials,  yet, 
at  tbe  same  time,  the  True  Son  of  God,  exalted  far 
above  all  created  thingji,  and  ever  living  to  make 
Intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  His  sacrifice  is 
over ;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  between 
man  and  God  is  by  His  mediation  done  away  for 
ever,  and  the  Ucs^  Holy  Place  once  for  all  opened 

r  It  may  be  remembered  that  devices,  someUmes  ludi- 
crous, Bometlmes  horrible,  were  adopted  to  make  the 
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to  man.  .\U  the  points,  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice, 
which  had  before  been  nnintdli^ble,  were  thus 
made  clear. 

This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  saci'ifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Atonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  Atonement,  in 
this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  geneially,  is  viewed  in 
a  twofold  light. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  nece8.sary  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  whidi  the  Lord  "  bare  the 
sins  of  many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic, 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  aione,  offering  His 
sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the 
conversion  of  men — offering  it  indeed  for  those  who 
"  were  still  sinners"  and  at  enmity  with  God. 
Moreover  it  is  called  a  "  propitiation  "  {iKair/iSs  or 
iXooT^pioi',  Kom.  iii.  24 ;  1  John  ii.  2)  ;  a  "  ran- 
som" (iroAuT/wfftj,  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  i.  30, &c.); 
which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply  that  it 
makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
from  sepamtion  to  union,  from  wiath  to  love,  and 
a  change  in  man's  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then.  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  His  sacrifice  is  offered 
once  for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin- 
offering;  especially  by  that  particular  sin-offering 
with  which  the  high-priest  entei-ed  the  Most  Holy 
Place  on  the  Great  IJay  of  Atonement  (ix.  7-12) ; 
and  by  that  which  hallowed  the  inauguiation  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  mi- 
nistration (ix.  13-23).  In  the  same  way,  Christ  is 
called  "  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor. 
V.  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  startling  language, 
to  have  been  "  m»le  sin  for  ns,"  though  He  "  knew 
no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  This  typical  relation  is 
pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  xiii.  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (»i«ri»- 
miifioii)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  His  Passion 
(xiii.  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  full  light.  And  though  the  principle  of  ncarious 
sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must  remain,  a  mystery, 
yet  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Him  is  illustrated  by 
a  thousand  types.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not 
the  earliest,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
so  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

On  the  other  lund,  the  sacririoe  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us,  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  the  natural 
duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  calls  upon  ns, 
when  i^econdled  to  God,  to  "  take  up  the  Cross  and 
follow  Him."  "  In  the  days  of  His  flesh  He  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  .  . .  and  was  heard,  in 
that  He  feared ;  though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered : 
and  being  made  perfect "  (by  that  suffering ;  see 
ii.  10),  "  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  Him  "  (v.  7,  8,  9).  In  this  view 
His  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  His  lowly  Incarnation,  and  His  life  of 
humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that 

victim  appear  willing;  and  that  voluntary  sacrifice,  such 
•s  that  of  the  DecU,  was  held  to  be  the  noblest  of  alL 
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death  wa*  bat  m  fitting  dote.  In  the  pasmge  aboTe 
nftmd  to  the  alliukm  i>  not  to  the  Crom  of  Calnuy, 
bat  to  the  agony  in  Gethsenune,  which  bowed  His 
hamaa  will  to  the  will  of  His  Father.  The  main 
ide*  of  tbi*  riew  of  the  Atonement  is  representative, 
lather  than  Ticarioos.  In  the  first  view  the  "  second 
Adam  '*  undid  hy  His  atoning  blood  the  work  of  evil 
which  the  first  Adam  did  ;  in  the  second  He,  )tf  His 
perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the  fint  Adam 
lett  nndoDe,  and,  by  His  grace  malting  as  like  Him- 
sdi^  calls  npon  ns  to  follow  Him  in  the  same  path. 
This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  bumtK>fi°eriiig  : 
in  respect  of  whidi  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and 
■ifratxE  the  language  already  dted  from  the  0.  T., 
and  especially  (see  Heb.  x.  B-9)  the  words  of  Fs.  xl. 
6,  &c,  whidi  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
■*  doing  the  will  of  God."  It  is  one,  which  cannot  be 
dwelt  opoo  at  all  without  a  previous  implication  of 
the  other ;  as  both  were  embinced  in  one  act,  bo  are 
they  ioaepu-ably  connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put 
forth  in  Bom.  lii.  1,  where  the  "  mercies  of  God" 
(i.  tf.  the  free  sal\*ation,  through  the  sin-oflering  of 
Chriat's  blood,  dwelt  upon  in  all  the  preceding  part 
of  the  Epistle)  are  niaide  the  ground  fiir  calling  on 
us  "  to  preaent  our  bodies,  a  living  aacrifee,  holy 
and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we  are  ail  (see 
V,  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  membera  of  His  body. 
In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  crucified 
with  Christ"  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Rom.  ri.  6);  to  have 
'the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us"  (2  Cor.  i. 
5);  even  to  "  fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (ri 
itrtfiiuera)  thereof  (Col.  i.  24)  ;  and  to  "  be 
clfered "  (rwinStirtat)  "  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the 
&ith  "  of  others  (Phil.  ii.  17 ;  comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  6 ; 
I  John  Ui.  16).  As  without  the  sin-ofi°eriog  of  the 
Croas,  this,  our  bumt'«fieriiig,  would  be  impossible, 
so  also  without  the  bamt-offering  the  sin-oll'ering 
will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  His  In- 
tenessioa  for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
by  the  incense.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this 
part  of  His  priestly  ofiice  is  dwelt  upon,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  ofiering  of  incense  in  the  Most 
Holy  Phtce  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  (Heb,  ix.  24-28;  comp.  iv.  14-16,  vl. 
19, 20,  viL  25).  It  implies  that  the  sin-offering 
has  been  made  once  for  all,  to  rend  asunder  the  veil 
(of  sin)  between  man  and  God ;  and  that  the  conti- 
anal  bumt-ofiering  is  now  accepted  by  Him  fbr  the 
Mke  of  the  Great  Interceding  High-priest.  That 
interoesaian  is  the  strength  of  our  prayers,  and 
"  with  the  smoke  of  its  incense  "  they  rise  np  to 
heaven  (Ker.  viii.  4).    [Prater.] 

The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-ofiering,  or  peace- 
offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Himself,  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanks- 
giving, charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, ofier  to  God,  and  "  with  whidi  lie  is  well 
pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16)  as  with  "an  odour  of 
iweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God "  (Phil. 
IT.  18).  They  betoken  that,  through  the  peace  won 
by  the  sinKtfTering,  we  have  already  been  enabi.^ 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  ointments  and  accessories  of  that  self- 
dedicstioa. 

Sach  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
It  is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  meu's  hearts ; 
and  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  and 
■mrtioned  by  God,  and  made  by  Him  one  channel 
•f  Hi*  Revelation.    In  virtoe  of  that  sanction  it  had 
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a  value,  partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all 
respects  derived  from  the  one  True  Sacrifice,  of 
which  it  was  the  type.  It  invdved  the  expiatory, 
the  self-^edlcatory,  and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each 
gradually  developed  and  explained,  but  all  capable 
of  fall  explanation  only  by  the  light  reflected  back 
from  the  Antitype. 

On  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
information  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  Legibut 
ffdtraeorum,  and  Outram,  De  Saorificiia.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  treated  cleariy 
on  either  side  by  Faber,  On  the  {Divine)  Orijm  of 
Sacrifice,  and  by  Davison,  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Sacrifice ;  and  Warburton,  Die.  Leg.  (b.  ix.  c.  2). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Magee's  Dissertation  on 
Atonement ;  th»  Appendix  to  Tholuck's  Treatise  on 
the  ffebretes ;  Kurtz,  Der  Alttettamentliche  Offer- 
cuUut,  Mitaa,  1862 ;  and  the  catalwue  of  autho- 
rities in  Wine?s  RealicBrterb.  "  Opfer.  But  it  needs 
■for  its  consideration  little  but  the  careful  study  of 
t'criptnre  itself.  [A.  B.] 

SADAMI'AS  (Sodinua*).  The  name  of  Shal- 
LOU,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  is  so  written  in 
2  Ksd.  i.  1. 

SADAS  CApytii  ;  Aki.  'Acrroi  :  JrOad). 
AzoAD  (1  Eai.  V.  13;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  12).  The 
form  Sadas  is  letained  fi-om  the  Geneva  Version. 

SADDE'US(Ao8{a>ot;  Alex.AoXSorot:  lod- 
deua).  "  Iddo,  the  chief  at  the  place  Casiphia,"  is 
called  in  1  Esd.  viii.  45,  "  Saddens  the  captain,  who 
was  in  the  place  of  the  treasury."  In  1  Esd.  viii. 
46  the  name  is  written  "  Daddeus  "  in  the  A.  V., 
as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  passages. 

BAD'DUO  (iaiSoiKts:  Sadoo).  Zadoe  the 
high-priest,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

SADDUCEES  (SotSovKCMoi :  Sadducaei: 
Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  II,  12,  xxii.  23,  34;  Mark 
xii.  18 ;  Luke  xx.  27 ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xiiii.  6, 7, 8). 
A  religions  party  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law  was  a 
revdation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemed 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Although  fi-equently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw  such  vivid 
light  as  their  great  antagmista  on  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  Christianity.  Except  on  one  occasion, 
when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in  insidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1,  4,  6), 
Christ  never  assailed  the  Sadducees  with  the  same 
bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  against  the 
Pharisees ;  and  they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees, 
seem  to  have  taken  active  measures  for  caosing  Him 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  i-espect,  and  in  many 
othei^  they  have  not  been  so  influential  as  the 
Pharisees '  in  the  world's  history  ;  but  still  they 
deserve  attention,  ns  repi«senting  Jewish  ideas  before 
the  Pharisees  became  triumphant,  and  as  illus- 
trating one  phase  of  Jewish  thought  at  the  time 
when  the  new  religion  of  Christianity,  destined  to 
produce  such  a  momentous  revolution  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  issued  from  Judaea. 

Authorities. — The  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Sadducees  aie  much  the  same  as  for  the 
Pharisees.  [Pharisees,  p.  885.]  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  n^atively.  Thus,  the  Sad- 
ducees are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  Pharisees  are  fi-equently  mentioned,  John 
vii.  32, 45,  xi.  47,  57,  xriii.  3,  viii.  3,  13-19,  ix.  13 ; 
an  omission,  which,  as  Oeiger  suggest*,  is  not  unim- 
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portaot  in  reference  to  tiw  critidam  of  the  Goepels 
(  Unchrift  md  Utbenetzungen  der  BiM,  p.  107). 
Horeorer,  while  St.  Paul  had  been  a  Pharisee  and 
was  the  ton  of  a  Pharisee ;  while  Joaepbos  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
of  Pharisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single 
undoubted  writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sndducee 
has  come  down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance 
with  their  opinions  we  are  mainly  dependent  on 
their  antagonists.  This  point  should  be  alwajs 
borne  in  mind  in  jndging  their  opinions,  and  fornting 
an  estimate  of  their  character,  and  its  full  bearing 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that 
even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks  against 
misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  poli- 
tical party  in  Kngland  would  be  content  to  accept 
the  statemenli  of  an  oppouent  as  giving  a  carr«:t 
view  of  its  opinions. 

Origin  of  the  name. — ^Like  etymologies  of  words, 
the  oiigin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some  cases, 
almost  wholly  immaterial,  while  in  other  ca::es  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  towards  understanding  opi- 
nions which  it  is  proposed  to  investigate.  The 
origin  of  the  name  JNidducees  is  of  the  latter  de- 
scription ;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  on  this  point 
would  go  fiir  towards  ensuring  correct  ideas  respect- 
ing the  position  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  Jewish  State. 
The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are 
called  in  the  Mishna  is  T$ediHm;  the  pinial  of 
TaidSk,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  righleoos,"  but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible 

nt  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  Version 
ways  translated -"Zadok"  (2  K.  xv.  33;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 1 3,  &c. ;  Neh.  iii.  4, 29, 
xi.  1 1).  The  most  obviooa  translation  of  the  word, 
therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites;  and 
a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so 
called.  The  ordinary  Jewi<^  statement  is  that 
they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple 
of  the  Antigonns  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna  [Avdth  i.)  as  having  received  the  oral 
law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is  recorded  of  this  Anti- 
gonus  that  he  used  to  say:  "  Be  not  like  servants 
who  serve  their  Master  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  roaster 
without  a  view  of  receiving  a  reward ;"  and  the 
current  statement  has  been  that  Zadok,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Zadokites  or  Sadducees,  misinter- 
preted this  saying  so  hi,  as  not  only  to  maintain 
the  great  truth  Uiat  virtue  should  be  the  rule  of 
conduct  without  reference  to  the  rewards  of  the  in- 
dividual agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  the  doctrine 
that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments.    (See  Buxtorf,  s.  v.  p\T!t ;  Lightfoot's 

JTonu  TTekraicae  on  Matih,  iii.  8 ;  and  the  Note 
of  Maimonides  in  Surenhusius's  Mis/ma,  iv.  p.  411.) 
If,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal source,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  either  in  the  Mishna,  or  in  any  other  part  of  t!ic 
Talmud  (Geiger's  Unchrift,  &c,  p.  105)  and  that 
the  first  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  in  a  small 
work  by  a  certain  Rabbi  Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on 


•  AruA,  or  '^rtfc  qnyn).  means  •  arranged,"  or  '•  set 
In  order."  The  author  of  this  work  was  another  Esbbl 
Nathan  Ben  Jechlel,  president  of  the  Jewish  Academr  at 
Rome,  who  died  In  1 IM.  aji.  (See  Bartolocd,  BM.  Jtabb. 
iv.  2«0.    The  reference  to  Babbl  Natlian,  antbor  of  the 
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the  Treatiae  of  the  Mishna  called  the  AtSth,  at  "  Fa- 
tbers."  But  the  age  in  which  this  Rabbi  Nathan  lived 
is  uncertain  (Baiilolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Sabbi- 
nica,  vol.  iii.  p.  770).  and  the  earliest  mention  of  him 
is  in  a  well-known  Rabbinical  dictionary  called  the 
Aruch,*  which  was  completed  about  the  year  11 05, 
A.D.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avith.  Adverting  to 
the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  alreaiiy  quoted,  respect- 
ing Antigonus's  saying,  he  observes,  "  Antigonu* 
of  Socho  had  two  disciples  who  taught  the  saying 
to  their  disciples,  and  these  dLsdples  again  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  At  last  these  began  to  scrutinise 
it  narrowly,  and  sai<l, '  What  did  our  Fathers  mean 
in  teaching  this  saying?  Is  it  possible  that  a  la- 
bourer is  to  perform  his  work  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evaiing  ?  Truly,  if 
our  Fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  began  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  law ;  and  so  there  arose  two 
.Sects,  the  Zadokites  and  Baithusians,  the  former 
from  Zadok,  and  the  latter  from  Baithos."  Now 
it  is  to  be  observed  on  this  passage  that  it  does  not 
justify  the  once  current  belief  tliat  Zadok  himself 
misinterpreted  Antigonus's  saying ;  and  it  suggests 
no  reason  why  the  followers  of  the  supposed  new 
doctrines  should  have  taken  their  name  from  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonns.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in  con- 
nexion with  feveni  other  paints  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  for  example,  the  total  silence  respecting  any 
such  story  in  the  works  of  Josq)hus  or  in  the  Talmud ; 
the  absence  of  any  other  special  information  respect- 
ing even  the  existence  of  the  supposed  Zadok ;  the 
improbable  and  childishly  ill(^'cal  reasons  assigned 
for  the  departure  of  Zadok's  disciples  from  the  Law ; 
the  circumstance  that  Rabbi  Nathan  held  the  tenets 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  the  statements  of  a  Pharisee 
respecting  the  Sadducees  must  always  be  received 
with  a  certain  reserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the 
Avith,  for  aught  that  has  ever  been  proved  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  lived  as  long  as  1 000  years 
after  the  first  appeamnce  of  the  Sadducees  as  a  paity 
in  Jewish  history,  and  that  he  quotes  no  authority 
of  any  kind  for  his  account  of  their  origin,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  reject  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  narration  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  *'  Sadducees,"  is 
in  Epiphanius  (^Advenms  I/aeresea,  i.  i),  who  states 
that  the  Sadducees  called  themselves  by  that  name 
from  "  righteousness,"  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Zedek ;  "  and  that  there  was  likewise 
anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that  they 
did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief." 
But  this  statement  is  unsatisfactory  in  two  respects ; 
1st.  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  ttie  suggested  ety- 
mology was  correct,  the  name  of  the  Sadducees  was 
not  Tsaddiklm  or  Zaddikites,  which  would  have 
been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for  the  "  Just," 
or  "Righteous;"  and  2ndly.  While  it  evidently 
implies  tliat  they  once  held  the  doctrines  of  an 
ancient  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their  chief 
or  master  (iwitrrdnis),  it  does  not  duectly  assert 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  his  name 
and  theirs;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  tlie  coin- 
cidence between   the  two  names  was  accidental. 


treatise  on  tbe  AvMh^  Is  made  in  the  ArvtA  nnder  tbe  word 
pDin*3-  The  treatiae  Itself  was  pabllshrd  In  a  Latin 
transIsUon  by  F.  Tayler,  at  London,  1057.  Tbe  original 
pa-^ajte  respecting  Zadok'a  disciples  Is  printed  by  Gelger 
in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  him,  Cnirift,  Ac,  p.  106. 
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Monorcr,  it  does  not  gire  information  as  to  when 
Zailok  lired,  nor  what  were  those  doctrines  of  his 
which  the  Sadducees  once  held,  bat  suhsequentlj 
dtparted  from.  The  unsatis&ctoriness  of  Epiplia- 
n]ns*i  statement  is  increased  by  its  being  coupled 
with  an  assertion  that  the  Sadducees  wen  a  bnmch 
broken  off  from  Dositheas ;  or  in  other  words  Schis- 
matics from  Dositheus  (iwiirwavita  torts  ivh 
AarittoS) ;  fcr  Dositheus  was  a  heretic  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Christ  (Origen,  contra  Celaum, 
lib.  i.  c.  17;  Clemens,  Seoognit.  ii.  8;  Photius, 
BAtioth,  c,  ZXX.J,  and  thus,  if  Epiphaoius  was 
corect,  the  opinions  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees 
vaejjndnctions  of  the  Christian  aera ;  asuppoeition 
eoolniy  to  the  express  deckratioa  of  the  Pharisee 
Josephus,  and  to  a  notorions  fiict  of  history,  the 
connexion  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Sadducees  more  than 
100  jean  before  Christ.  (See  Jcuephus,  Jnt.  xiii. 
9,  §6,  and  xriii.  1,  §2,  wImtb  observe  the  phrase  ix 
roS  wJani  i^)Xttiou. . .).  Hence  Epiphanius's  expla- 
Dstioa  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sadducees  must  be 
rejected  with  that  of  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Avith. 
In  theie  circoinstances,  if  recourse  is  bad  to  con- 
jecture, the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  hare  arisen  from  the  meaning  of 
**  iighteou«ieeB,'*  or  from  the  name  o(  an  individual. 
Ibis  must  be  decided  in  &vour  of  the  latter  alter- 
■otiTe,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zaddc  never  occurs  in 
the  BiUe,  except  as  a  proper  name;  and  then  we  are 
led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees 
is  likely  to  have  been.  Now,  according  to  the 
exirting  records  of  Jewish  history,  there  was  one 
Zadok  of  transcendent  importance,  and  only  one; 
viz.,  the  pnest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  port  at 
the  time  of  David,  and  who  declared  A  favour  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
as  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  This 
Zadok  was  tenth  in  descent,  according  to  the  ge- 
neslogiei,  fi-om  the  high-priest,  Aaron ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  state- 
nent  in  the  I  st  Book.of  Kings  ii.  35,  that  Solomon 
put  him  in  the  room  of  Abiathar,  although  on 
previous  occasions  he  had,  when  named  with  him, 
been  always  mentioned  first  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  xix. 
U;  ef.  Tiii.  17),  his  line  of  priests  appears  to 
have  had  decided  preeminence  in  subsequent  his- 
tory. Thus,  when  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  10  Hezelfiah  is 
represented  as  putting  a  question  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  generally,  the  answer  is  attributed  to  Aza- 
riih, "  the  chief  priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok :"  and 
m  Eiekiel's  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  Temple, 
"  the  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  "  the  priests  the  Levites 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
hcnour,  as  those  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  when  the  diildren  of  Isiael  went  astray 
(Ez.  zL  46,  xlu.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii.  U).  Now,  as 
the  transition  firom  the  expression  "  sons  of  Zadok," 
and  "priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok"  to  Zodokites 
is  easy  and  obvioas,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
.\postles  T.  17,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  high^prittt 
rose,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  which  is  the 
Meet  cf  the  Sadducees,  and  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion,' it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger  that  the 
Sadducees  or  Zadokitea  were  originally  identical 
with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  wliat  may 
be  tenned  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy  (  Urschrift 
Ik.,  p.  104).  To  these  were  afterwaxds  attached 
all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 
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^  Aooordlng  to  the  MIsliDa,  SaHlud.  iv.  3,  no  one  was 
"dean."  In  the  LeviUosl  sense,  to  act  ss  a  Judge  In  o^ 
pltal  trials,  sxcepi  |iricsts.  Invites,  and  larseUtes  wbose 


belonging  to  the  aristocracy ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  fimiilies  of  the  high-priest;  who  had  ob- 
tained consideration  under  the  dyiuuty  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,*  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  official  and  governing  class.  Now, 
althoagh  this  view  of  the  Sadducees  is  only 
inferential,  and  mainly  conjectural,  it  certainly 
explains  the  name  better  than  any  other,  and  elu- 
dcLtes  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
otherwise  obeoura  statement  that  the  high-priest, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  Accepting,  therefore,  this  view  till  a 
more  probable  conjecture  is  suggested,  some  of  the 
principal  peculiarities,  or  supposed  peculiarities  of 
the  Sadducees  will  now  be  noticed  in  detail,  although 
in  such  noti(«  some  points  must  be  touched  upon, 
which  have  been  already  partly  discussed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
n^atiou  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied, 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral 
Law  transmitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  gained  acceptance 
for  their  own  view  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
work  [vol.  ii.  p.  887] ;  but,  for  an  equitable  esti- 
mate of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  evidence 
the  doctrine  was  whidi  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by  almost  all, 
if  not  by  all,  Christians ;  and  it  is  mdeed  so  foreign 
to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of  Christians 
have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than 
Christianity,  and  has  been  the  support  and  conso- 
lation of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel 
and  wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of  oen^ 
turies.  It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all  over  the 
world,  by  those  who  are  called  the  orthodox  Jews. 
It  is  therefore  desirable,  to  know  the  kind  of  argn- 
menta  by  which  at  the  present  day,  in  an  historical 
and  critical  age,  the  doctiine  is  defended.  For  this 
an  opportuuity  has  been  given  during  the  last  three 
years  by  a  learned  French  Jew,  Grand-Kabbi  of  the 
dreumscription  of  Colmar  (Klein,  Ze  Jadaisme,  cm 
la  VAitSsur  le  Talmud,  Mulhouse,  1859),  who  still 
asserts  as  a  fiict,  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law. 
To  do  full  justice  to  his  views,  the  original  work 
should  be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to 
his  learning  and  ability,  to  point  out  that  not  one 
of  his  arguments  has  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  relies  mainly  on  the  inoonceivability  (as 
will  be  again  noticed  in  this  article)  that  a  Divine 
revebtion  should  not  have  explicitly  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  have  promulgatai  laws, 
left  in  such  an  incomplete  form,  and  requiring  so 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  vguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsound ;  based  on  reason, 
or  illogical ;  and  for  many  they  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  value ;  but  they  have  no 
pretence  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  inasmuch  as 
the  assumed  premisses,  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
manner  in  which  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  verifica- 
tion. The  nearest  approach  to  an  historical  argument 


daughters  might  marry  priests.  Thb  again  tallies  with 
the  explanation  offered  in  the  text,  of  tbe  Sadducees,  as  a 
saoeidotal  arlstooiscy,  being  "  wllli  the  bigta-prieat" 
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u  the  fellowiog  f  p.  1 0) :  "  In  th«  fii'tt  place,  nothing 
proTM  better  the  iact  of  the  existence  of  the  tra- 
dition than  the  belief  itself  in  the  tradition.  An 
entire  nation  does  not  suddenly  forget  its  religioun 
code,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the  daily  ceremonies  of 
its  worship,  to  such  a  point,  that  it  could  easily  be 
persuaded  that  a  new  doctrine  presented  by  some 
impostors  is  the  true  and  only  explanation  of  its 
law,  and  has  always  determined  and  ruled  its  appli- 
cation. Holy  Writ  ofW  represeiits  the  Israelites 
as  a  stitT-necked  people,  impatient  of  the  religious 
yoke,  and  would  it  not  be  attributing  to  them  ra- 
ther an  excess  of  docility,  a  too  great  condescension, 
a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they  suddenly 
consented  to  troublesome  and  rigorous  innovations 
which  some  pei'sons  might  have  wished  to  impose 
on  them  some  tine  moining?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  tiadition  is  not  a  new  inrention,  but  that 
its  birth  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and 
that  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  the  word  of 
God,  it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified 
itself  with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as 
an  inviolable  authority."  But  if  this  passage  is 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  leen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  bet  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  Independent  testi- 
mony of  persons  contemporary  with  Moses  that  he 
had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence ;  the  testimony  of  persons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
Oral  Law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  from 
Moses,  wonid  have  been  secondary  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
1200  years  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  intermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  fact.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistjtke  to 
assume,  that  they  who  deny  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law, 
imagine  that  this  Oral  Law  was  at  some  one  time, 
as  one  great  system,  introduced  suddenly  amongst 
the  Israelites.  The  real  mode  of  conceiving  vibsA 
occurred  is  &r  different.  Af^r  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  there  existed  probably  amongst  the  Jews 
a  large  iiody  of  customs  and  decisions  not  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  these  had  practical  authority 
over  the  people  long  before  they  were  attributed  to 
Moses.  The  only  phenomenon  of  importance  requiring 
explanation  is  not  the  existence  of  the  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oral  Law,  but  the  belief  accepted  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  Moses  had  divinely 
revealed  those  customs  as  laws  to  the  Israelites. 
To  explain  this  historically  from  written  records 
is  impossible,  from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  scauty  historical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to 
be  written  between  the  return  from  the  Captivity  in 
538  before  Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when 
the  canon  was  closed,  which  at  the  earliest  could 
not  have  been  long  befora  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes,  B.  c.  161.  For  all  this  space  of  time, 
a  period  of  about  374  years,  a  pei-iod  as  long  as 
from  the  accessun  of  Ueury  VII.  to  the  present 
year  (1862)  we  have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in 
fact  any  contemporary  account,  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in 
the  ahort  works  entitled  Ezra  and  Nebemiah.  And 
the  last  named  of  these  works  does  not  carry  the 


•  See  p.  32  of  Suay  on  tite  lUvamet  nf  the  CkyaxK 
of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Cove,  Prebendary  of 
HerefoTd,  and  Rector  of  i!Aton  Blstiop.  S78  pp.  London. 
KI\ington,  ims.  Third  KdlUon.  "  Thus  do  we  return 
again  to  the  original  dUBcuUy  [the  origin  of  Ulhesl  to  Uw 
solution  of  whicn  the  strengib  of  buman  reason  Is  nneqnal. 
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history  much  later  than  one  hondred  years  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity ;  so  that  there  is  a  long  and 
extremely  important  period  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  during  which  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
conterapoixry  Jewish  history.  In  this  deaith  of 
historiod  materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive 
narration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Oral 
Law  became  assigned  to  Moses  a.';  its  author.  It  is 
amply  sufficient  if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made 
as  to  how  it  might  have  been  attributed  to  Moses, 
and  in  this  there  is  not  much  difficulty  for  any  one 
who  bears  in  mind  how  notoriously  in  ancient  times 
laws  of  a  much  later  date  were  attributed  to  Minos, 
I.ycurgus,  Solon,  and  Nunu.  The  unreasonableness 
of  supposing  that  the  belief  in  the  Oral  traditions 
being  from  Moses  niu.st  have  coincided  in  point  bf 
time  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Oral  tradition,  may 
be  illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  Kngland  during 
the  present  century.  During  a  period  when  the 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  clergy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theory  was  put  forth  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  was  to  be  assigned  to  "  an  unrecorded  reve- 
lation made  to  Adam."'^  Now,  let  us  suppoiie  that 
England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judaea ;  that  the 
English  were  as  few  in  number  as  tl|e  Jews  of 
Judaea  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Neliemiah, 
thata  temple  in  London  was  the  centre  of  the  Kngli>h 
religion,  atid  that  the  population  of  London  hardly 
ever  reached  50,000.  [Jekcsalem,  p.  1025.]  I*t 
us  further  suppose  that  printing  was  not  invented, 
that  manuscripts  were  dear,  and  that  few  of  the 
population  could  read.  Under  such. circumstances 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  assertion  of  an  unre- 
corded revelation  made  to  Adam,  might  have  been 
gradually  accepted  by  a  large  religious  ptuiy  in 
England  as  a  divine  authority  for  tithes.  If  this 
belief  had  continued  in  the  same  party  during  a 
period  of  more  than  2000  years,  if  that  party  had 
become  dominant  in  the  English  Church,  if  for 
the  first  250  years  every  contemijorary  record  of 
English  history  became  lost  to  mankind,  and  if  all 
previous  English  writings  merely  condemned  the 
belief  by  their  silence,  so  that  the  precise  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  belief  could  not  be  ascertained,  we 
should  have  &  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  a  belief 
in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law  may  possibly  have  arisen.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  very  illogiral  for  an  English 
leasoner  in  the  year  4OO0  A.  i>.  to  have  argued 
from  the  burden  and  aimoyance  of  paying  tithes  to 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the  institution  of 
tithes  was  owing  to  tUis  unrecorded  revekUon  to 
Adam.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  illustration  to 
suggest  that  reasons  as  specions  could  be  advanced 
for  such  a  divine  origin  of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law.  The  main  object  of  the  illustration  is  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  a  practice,  and  the  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  a  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinct 
points ;  and  that  theie  is  no  necessary  connexion  in 
time  between  the  inti~oduction  of  a  practice,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  prevalent  belief  in  its  origin. 

Under  this  bead  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  tlie  Sadducee«,  because  they  rejected 
a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions 
and  all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.     Although  they  protested  against  the 


Nor  does  there  remain  any  other  method  of  solving  It,  but 
by  assigning  the  origin  of  U»  costam,  and  the  peculiar 
observance  of  it,  to  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to 
Adam,  and  by  bim  and  tals  desoeodants  delivered  down  to 
posteiltor." 
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anertian  that  anch  points  had  been  divinely  settled 
b^  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances, 
loUoiired  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the  Pha- 
iisees.  This  will  explain  why  in  the  Mishna  spe- 
dlk  points  of  ditfereuce  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadduoees  are  mentioned,  which  are  so  miimportant ; 
nch,  t.g.  $t  whether  touching  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tnra  made  the  hands  tachnically  "  unclean, '  in  the 
Leritjcal  sense,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
*faen  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itaelf  technically  "  clew  "  or  "  unclean  " 
( radain,  iv.  6, 7).  If  the  Pharisees  and  Saddurees 
had  differed  on  all  matters  not  directly  contained  in 
the  Pentiteach,  it  woald  scarcely  have  been  necea- 
aaty  to  particularize  points  of  difference  such  as 
thne,  which  to  Christians  imbued  with  the  ge- 
Dnine  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  (Matt.  xt.  1 1 ; 
Luke  li.  37-40),  must  appear  so  trifling,  as 
sliiHist  to  reaonble  the  products  of  a  diseased  ima- 
gination.' 

II.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 
dooees,  the  denial  of  man's  resurrection  niter  death, 
fijlowed  in  their  conceptions  as  a  logical  conclusion 
from  thdr  denial  that  Moses  had  rerenled  to  the 
kneliles  the  Oral  Law.  For  on  a  point  so  mo- 
mentooa  as  a  second  life  beyond  the  grave,  no 
idigioiis  party  among  the  Jews  would  have  deemed 
themselves  boond  to  accept  any  doctrine  as  an 
article  of  &itli,  unless  it  had  bmi  proclaimed  by 
Moaes,  their  great  l^islator ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  written  Law  of  the  Pentatench  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resur- 
■nction  of  the  dead.  The  absence  of  this  doctrine, 
so  &r  as  it  involves  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
ponishments,  is  emphatically  manifest  from  the 
nnmerDuB  occasions  for  its  introduction  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, among  the  promises  and  threats,  the  bless- 
ings and  curses,  with  which  a  portion  of  that  great 
vork  abounds.  In  the  Law  Moses  is  represented 
as  promiang  to  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah  the  most  alluring  temporal  re- 
wards, such  as  success  in  business,  the  acquisition 
of  wraith,  fruitful  seasons,  victory  over  their 
enemies,  long  life,  and  freedom  from  sickness  (Deut. 
vit  12-15,  xxriii.  1-12 ;  Ex.  xx.  12,  ixili.  25, 26) ; 
and  he  likewise  menaces  the  disobedient  with  the 
most  dreadful  evils  which  can  afflict  humanity, 
with  poverty,  fell  diseases,  disastrous  and  disgrace- 
fid  defeats,  subjugation,  dispenion,  oppression,  and 
overpowering  anguish  of  heart  (Deut.  xiviii.  15- 
60) :  bnt  in  not  a  single  instance  does  he  call  to  his 
aid  the  consolations  and  terrors  of  rewards  and 
panishments  hereafter.  Moreover,  even  in  a  more 
rertricted  indefinite  sense,  such  as  might  be  in- 
rolved  in  the  transmigiation  of  souls,  or  in  the 
nnmortality  of  the  soul  as  bdieved  in  by  Plato, 
and  apparently  by  Cicero,*  there  is  a  similar  absence 
of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
deal'  This  fiiet  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a 
•biking  manner  by  Uie  well-known  words  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by  Christ  in  argu- 
ment with  the  Saddncees  on  this  subject  (Ex.  iii. 
6, 16 ;  Mark  lii.  26,  27 ;  Matt.  »ii.  31,  32 ;  Luke 

'  Han/  other  pointe  of  difference,  ritual  and  Juridical, 
are  mentioned  In  the  Ocniaras.  See  OraPtz,  (III.  pp. 
Slt-is).  Bat  it  seems  nnsaft  to  admit  the  Genuns 
u  an  authority  for  statements  respecting  the  I^barlsees 
soil  SaddiKees.  See,  as  to  the  date  of  tboae  works, 
the  article  Phakisee8. 

'SetOt  SenatuU,  xxlll.  This  treatise  was  composed 
wttUn  tm  Tears  before  Cicero's  death,  and  althongh  a 
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XX.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  snch  a  case 
Christ  would  quote  to  his  powecAil  adversaries  the 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest  an 
inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  Indeed  it  must 
be  deemed  probable  that  the  Saddncees,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Christ, 
denied  even  the  logical  validity  of  tfie  inference, 
and  argued  that  the  expression  that  Jehovah  was 
the  God  of  Abraham,  tiie  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  did  not  necessai'ily  mean  more  than 
that  Jehovah  had  been  the  God  of  those  patriarchs 
while  they  lived  on  earth,  without  conveying  a 
suggestion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  whether  tliey 
wer«  or  were  not  still  living  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
individual  passages  whidi  express  a  belief  in  a 
resortection,  sudi  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2, 
Job  xix.  26,  and  in  aome  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may 
at  first  sight  be  a  sohject  of  surprise  that  the  Sad- 
dncees were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of  those 
passages.  But  although  the  Saddncees  regarded  the 
books  which  contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it 
is  more  than  doubtftil  whether  any  of  the  Jews 
regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  the  written  Law.  There  is  a  danger  here  of  con- 
founding the  ideas  which  are  now  common  amongst 
Christians,  who  regard  the  whole  ceremonial  law 
as  abrogated,  with  the  ideas  of  Jews  aiUr  the  time 
of  Ezni,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  or 
even  with  the  ideas  of  orthodox  modem  Jews.  To 
the  Jews  Moses  was  and  is  a  colossal  Form,  pi«- 
eminent  in  authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets. 
Not  only  did  his  aeries  of  signs  and  wonders  in 
Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  transcend  in  magnitude 
and  brilliancy  those  of  any  otlier  holy  men  in  the 
Old  Testament,  not  only  was  he  tiie  centre  in 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  whole  l^slation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communi- 
cations were  made  to  him  from  Jehovah  was 
peculiar  to  him  alone.  While  others  were  ad- 
dressed in  visfoiis  or  in  dreams,  the  Supreme  Being 
communicated  with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and 
face  to  face  (Num.  xii.  6,  7,  8 ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  1 1 ; 
Deut.  T.  4,  xxzir.  10-12).  Hence  scarcely  any  Jew 
would  have  deemed  himself  botmd  to  believe  in 
man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Moses;  and  as  the  Saddncees  dis- 
believed the  transmission  of  any  Oral  Law  by  Moses, 
the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from  the  written 
law  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
doctrine  as  divine.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  deny 
that  Jewish  believers  in  the  resuiTection  had  their 
&ith  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  allusions  to  a 
resurrection  in  scattered  passages  of  the  other  sacred 
writings;  but  then  these  passages  were  read  and 
interpreted  by  means  of  the  central  light  which 
streamed  from  tha  Oral  Law.  The  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, not  making  use  of  that  light,  would  have 
deemed  all  snch  passages  mconclusive,  as  being, 
indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet  opposed  to 
other  texts  which  had  equal  claims  to  be  pro- 
nounced sacred,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  sup- 

dialogne,  may  perbapa  be  accepted  aa  expreaaing  bia  phi- 
losopfalcal  opinions  respecting  the  Immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  had  held,  however,  very  difTerent  language  In  his 
oration  pro  Cluentio,  cap.  1x1.,  In  a  passage  which  fa  a 
striking  proof  of  the  popular  belief  at  Rome  In  his  time. 
See  also  Sallust,  Catain.  II.;  Juvenal,  U.  IM;  and  Pliny 
the  Elder  vU.  it. 
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posed  to  hare  been  written  bjr  men  who  beUered  in 
a  remrrection  (Is.  xxxriii.  18,  19 ;  Ps.  Ti.  5,  xix. 
9,  lixiTui.  10, 11, 13 ;  Eccles.  ix.  4-10).  The  real 
truth  Menu  to  be  that,  aa  in  Christianity  the  doo- 
trins  of  the  resurrection  of  roan  rests  on  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  arguments 
dravn  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
man's  instincts,  aspirations,  and  moral  nature;  so, 
admitting  fully  the  same  subsidiary  arguments,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  among  Pharisees,  and 
the  successiTe  generations  of  orthodox  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  rested,  and  rests, 
on  a  belief  in  the  supposed  Oral  Law  of  Moses.  On 
this  point  the  statement  of  the  learned  Grand-Rabbi 
to  whom  allnsion  tias  been  already  made  deserves 
particular  attention.  "  What  causes  most  sur- 
prise in  perusing  the  Pentateuch  is  the  silence 
which  it  seems  to  lieep  respecting  the  most  funda- 
mental and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  retri- 
bution beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
fortify  man  against  the  violence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attractions  of  vice,  and  to  strengthen 
his  steps  in  the  rugged  path  of  virtue :  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  whidi  ai-e 
raised,  all  the  objections  which  are  made,  against 
the  government  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  account 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bod 
fortune  of  the  just.  But  man  seardias  in  vain  for 
these  truths,  which  he  desires  so  ardently ;  he  in 
vain  devours  with  avidity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  tlic  simple  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  explicitly  aimounced. 
Nevertheless  truths  so  consoling  and  of  such  an 
elevated  order  cannot  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  certainly  God  has  not  relied  on  the 
mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  an- 
nounce them  only  implicitly.  He  has  transmitted 
them  verbally,  with  the  means  of  finding  them  m 
the  text.  X  supplementary  tradition  vxa  neces- 
sary, indispensable:  this  tradition  exists.  Moses 
receioed  the  Law  from  Sinai,  transmitted  it  to 
Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  "  (Klein,  Le  Judaisms 
ou  la  Viriti  sur  le  Talmud,  p.  15). 

In  comiexion  with  the  disl>elief'  of  a  resurrection 
by  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
was  "  angel  or  spuit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be 
understood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  those  who 
acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine 
authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels  (see 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  12 ;  £i.  xxiii. 
20 ;  Mum.  xxii.  23 ;  Judg.  xiii.  J8 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16,  and  other  passages).  The  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  fiict  that  no  sudi  denial  of  angels  is  recorded 
of  the  Sadducees  either  by  Josephus,  or  in  the 
Hishua,  or,  it  is  said,  in  any  part  of  the  Talmudical 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
have  been  suggested  are,  either  that  the  Sadducees 
regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  as  tran- 
sitory unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  (Herzfisld,  Qeschichte  des  Volkes  Israel, 
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iiL  364).  Either  of  these  explanationa  may  pos- 
siUy  be  correct;  and  the  first,  although  there 
are  numerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply, 
would  have  received  some  countenance  from  pas- 
sages wherein  the  same  divine  appearance  which  at 
one  time  is  called  the  '*  angel  of  Jehovah  "  is  after- 
wards called  simply  "  Jehovah  "  (see  the  instances 
pointed  out  by  Gesenins,  t.  e.  1|M7Q>  Oen.  xri.  7, 
13,  xxii.  11, 12,  xxxi.  11, 16  ;  Ex.'iii.  2,  4;  Jndg. 
Ti.  14,  22,  xiii.  18,  22).  Perhaps,  however,  an- 
other suggestion  is  admissible.  It  appears  irom 
Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side 
of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit 
or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Panl,  on  the  very 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now  the 
Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  although 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  angels 
in  the  Old  Testament;  and  thus  the  key  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"  angel  or  spirit "  would  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  9th  verse.  This  view  of  the  Sadducees  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  ammg 
Christians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  in 
any  way  deny  the  existence  of  angels  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  disbelieve  that 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day,  evoi  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which  those 
opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus  {Ant,  xiii.  5, 
§9),  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [PhabiseE8, 
p.  895],  and  an  explanation  has  been  there  sug- 
gested of  the  prominence  given  to  a  difierence  in 
this  respect  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees. It  may  be  here  added  that  possibly  the  great 
stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will  may  have  had  some  connexion  with  their 
forming  kooh  a  large  portion  of  that  class 
from  which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish 
philosophers  in  their  study,  although  they  knew 
that  punishments  as  an  instrument  of  good  were 
unavoidable,  might  indulge  in  reflectious  that 
man  seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  cireumstances, 
and  might  ngard  with  compassion  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral  train- 
ing and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who 
weue  almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would 
naturally  insist  on  the  inabiUty  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
from  him  (Ps.  11.  11,  12),  and  would  enlarge  on 
the  perils  which  surrounded  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Chr.  xxi, 
1 ;  Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Leviticol  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii. 
11-19)  in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives 
the  responsibility  of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  at- 
tribute the  power  of  performing  good  actions,  exclu- 
sively to  the  individual  agent.  Hence  the  sentiment 
of  the  lines — 

**  Our  acts  our  Angels  are.  or  good  or  111, 
Our  iJiUl  shadows  that  walk  by  as  still," 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar 
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dum  to  be  r^arded  as  a  correct  exponent  of 
Seddooeu  thooght'  And  ^  perhaps,  if  writings 
irere  cirtant  in  which  the  Saddncees  explained  their 
own  idea*,  we  migbt  find  that  they  reconciled  these 
principlea,  a>  we  may  be  certain  that  Ecekiel  did, 
with  other  paanges  apparently  of  a  different  import 
ia  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  line  of  de- 
narcation  between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not, 
in  theory,  so  very  sharply  marked  as  the  account 
of  Josephos  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

IV.  Some  of  the  eaily  Christian  writers,  such  as 
Efiphanins  {Haera.  xiT.),  Origen,  and  Jerome  (in 
tbiir  TTspectiTe  Commentaries  on  Matt.  xxU.  SI, 
.32,  33)  attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of 
•11  the  Sacred  Scriptores  except  the  Pentateuch. 
Soch  rejection,  if  trae,  wonid  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  most  important  additional  difference  between  the 
Saddncees  and  Pharisees.  The  statement  of  these 
Christian  writers  is,  howerer,  now  generally  »d- 
Biitted  dto  liave  been  founded  on  a  misconception  of 
the  truth,  and  probably  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
fiiaion  of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans.  See 
Ligfatfiiot's  Boraa  Hebraieac  on  Matt.  iii.  7 ; 
Haiicld's  Qaekkldt  da  YoOet  Itrael,  ii.  363. 
Josephos  is  wholly  silent  as  to  an  antagonism  on 
this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pha- 
risea;  and  it  ia  absolutely  ioconoeiTable  that  oo 
the  three  sereral  occasions  when  he  introduces 
.•a  aooount  of  tlie  opinions  of  the  two  sects,  he 
•iKnId  have  been  silent  respecting  such  an  antagon- 
ian,  if  it  had  really  existed  {Ant.  ziii.  5,  §9,  xriii. 
1,  {3 ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14).  Again,  the  existence  of 
nch  a  noomentoas  antt^nism  would  be  inoompa- 
tiUe  with  the  manner  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
John  Hyrcaans,  who  was  high-priest  and  king 
°  of  Judaea  thirty-one  year*,  and  who  nererthelese, 
hiTiig  been  prerioosly  a  Phoriaee,  became  a  Sad- 
dncee  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  This  Hyrcanus, 
who  died  about  106  B.C.,  had  been  so  inveterately- 
hostile  to  the  iamaritans,  that  when  about  three 
yeais  before  his  death,  he  took  their  city  Samaria, 
he  nnd  it  to  the  groaud ;  and  he  is  represented  to 
hare  dog  oiTems  in  various  parts  of  the  soil  in 
ndcT  to  link  the  surface  to  a  level  or  slope,  and 
Iha  to  haT«  diverted  streams  of  water  over  it,  in 
Older  to  effiace  marks  of  such  a  city  having  ever 
nisted.  If  the  Sadducees  had  oome  so  near  to  the 
Saoisritans  as  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pen- 
tsteach,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Josephus,  niter 
amtkHiing  the  d«ith  of  Hyrcanus,  should  have 
H>eken  of  him  as  he  does  in  the  following  manner: — 
"  He  was  esteemed  by  God  woithy  of  three  of  tha 
(tmtest  privileges,  tlw  government  of  the  nation, 
ih*  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  prophecy. 
For  (jod  was  with  him,  and  enabled  him  to  know 
fotura  events."  Indeed,  it  laay  be  inferred  from 
this  passage  that  Josephus  did  not  even  deem  it  a 
natter  of  vital  importance  whetKcr  a  high-priest 
«is  a  Saddacee  or  a  Pharisee— a  latitude  of  tolera- 
tioa  which  we  may  be  con6dent  he  would  not  have 
indulged  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
iMn  at  stake.  What  probably  had  more  iniuence 
thkn  anything  dse  in  occasioning  this  misconception 
■eipccting  the  Sadducees,  was  t^  circumstance  that 
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'  Tbs  pncedtng  lines  would  be  equally  sppllcsble,  IF, 
■•<sMtlalprobllbl^UK8«MIKees  likrwtse  njected  the 
f^ldapsn  belief  In  astrology,  so  conmiou  amrni^  the  Jews 
•niCMsUans  of  Um  Middle  Ages-— 

TOt.  II. 


in  arguing  with  them  on  the  doctiine  of  a  future  lih, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  although 
there  are  stronger  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in 
some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  pro- 
bable reasons  have  been  alieady  assigned  why  Christ 
in  arguing  on  this  subject  with  the  Sadducees  re- 
ferred only  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  Moses  rather 
than  to  isolated  passages  exti-acted  trom  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  taatei  writer. 

V.  In  coDfluston,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
fiict,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of 
early  Christian  writers  respecting  tl)e  Sadducees,  is 
on  other  grounds  well  woithy  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. This  fact  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
Sadducees  from  history  after  the  first  century,  and 
the  subsequent  predominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Phaiisees.  Two  circumstances, 
indirectly,  but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce 
this  residt:  1st.  The  state  of  the  Jews  alter  the 
captuie  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  2ndly.  The 
gi-owth  of  the  Christian  rdigion.  A*  to  the  first 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religion*  Jews, 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins;  their  holy  and  beau- 
tiful Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  theh' 
love,  had  been  ruthlessly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
uot  one  stone  of  it  wa*  left  upon  another:  their 
magnificent  hopes,  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man 
who  was  to  appear  to  them  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  them  for  a  while  like  empty  dreams ;  and 
the  whole  visible  world  was,  to  their  imagination, 
black  with  desolation  and  desjair.  In  this  their  hour 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  natuivlly  turned  to 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appealed  to 
them  cold,  hcai-tless,  and  hateful. — ^Again,  while  they 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression,  a  new 
teligioo  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  supei^ 
station,  of  which  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the 
object,  and  another  the  oorivalled  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  .imong  tlie 
subjects  of  their  detested  conqueroi-s,  the  Komans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resurnxtion  of  Jesus,  and  a  con- 
sequent resunection  of  nil  mankind,  which  was 
accepted  by  its  heathen  conveits  with  a  passionate 
earnestness,  of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day 
ore  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  doctiine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  can  form  only  a  tiiint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  progi-ess  of  this  new  re- 
ligion among  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  the  tem- 
porary rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Pentateuch, 
would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  endenvour  to 
check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinaiy  mechanical 
restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously,  ' 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  tht  Jews, 
who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the 
new  heresy,  to  rally  round ,  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  l^w,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator, 
Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  Siithful  people  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revs- 
lation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.- 
A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on  a  gi-eat  fictioa ; 


"  Man  Is  bis  own  Star;  and  lbs  sonl  that  can  » 

Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  light,  all  Influence,  all  fate: 
Nothfaig  to  hiro  falls  early,  or  too  late." 

Fi.iaciin's  I Jnes  "  Ufok  on  Bimttt  Mm't  Fortunt." 
4  A 
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early  touching  and  cuttom  supplied  the  place  of  eri- 
denoe ;  &ith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced  results  as 
striking  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  fact  itself; 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  enshrining 
convictions  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  lias  triumphed  for  nnirly  1800  centuries  iu 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  doctrine,  the 
pledge  of  eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resunection 
of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
majority  of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  millions  long 
after  the  preseat  generation  of  mankind  has  passed 
away  fivm  the  earth.f  [E.  T.] 

SADOO  (Sadoch).  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  comp.  Err.  vii.  2). 

2.  (SoSciic :  Sadoc.)  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel 
iu  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

SAFFBON  (Db^D,  cardm:  Kpinsx  crocus) 
is  mentioned  only  in  C^t.  iv.  14  with  other  odorous 
substances,  such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  cinnamon, 
&c. ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  "  saH'ron  " 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word ;  the 
Arabic  Kurkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  de- 
notes the  Crocta  safi'nu,  or  "  safi'ron  crocus." 
Saflron  lias  from  the  earliest  times  been  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume :  "  it  was  used,"  says  Roseo- 
rottller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  V6i),  "  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  modem  pot-pourri."  SaShm  was  also  used 
in  seasoning  dishes  (Apidni,  p.  270),  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  many  spirituous  extracts 
which  retained  the  scent  (see  Beckmann's  Hist,  of  Tn- 
vfnt.  i.  p.  17.5,  where  the  whole  subject  is  vei-y  fully 
discussed).  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was  used 
was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  flower 
and '  then  dried.  Dr.  Koyle  says,  that  "  some- 
times the  stigmas  ai-c  prepared  by  being  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  thus  made  into  cake  safi'ron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia  into 
India."  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  36)  states  that  in 
certain  places,  as  around  Magnesia,  large  quantities 
of  saflVon  are  gathered  and  exported  to  different 
places  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Kitto  {Phyi.  Hisi.  of 
Palett.  p.  321)  says  that  the  SalBower  {Cartlia- 
mm  tmctorius),  a  very  dilTei-ent  plant  from  the 
crocus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  KarkSm 
no  doubt  denotes  the  Crocut  tativus.  The  woitl 
safi'ron  is  derived  (mm  the  Arabic  Zafran, "  yellow." 
This  plant  gives  its  name  to  Saornn-Walden,  in 
Essex,  where  it  is  lai^y  cultivated :  it  belongs  to 
the  Natural  Oixler  Indaceae.  [W.  H.] 

SA'LA(2aA<i:  Salt).  Salah,  or  Sbeulb,  the 
father  of  Eber  (Luke  ili.  35). 

8AliAH(n^e':  SoAit:  Sale).  The  son  of  Ar- 
phaxad  and  father  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14; 
Luke  iii.  35).  The  name  is  significant  of  extension, 
the  co^te  verb  being  applied  to  the  spreading  out 
of  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  (Jer.  irii.  8 ; 
Ez,  xvii,  6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical 
fact  of  the  gradual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in  Northern 
Assyiia  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with 
a  similar  name  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writers  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  xi.) ;  but  we 


^  s  In  Gennany  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  disbelieve  fn  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law ;  and  Judaism  seems 
ripe  to  enter  on  a  new  pbase.  Based  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  Karaites,  It  might 
BtUl  have  a  great  future  ;  but  whether  it  could  last 


SALAMIS 

o*n  hardly  assume  its  identity  with  the  Salah  of 
the  Bible.  Ewald  (Oetch.  i.  354)  and  Von  Dohlen 
(twtrod.  to  Gen.  U.  205)  regard  the  name  as 
purely  flctitious,  the  former  explaining  it  as  a  son 
or  of  spring,  the  latter  as  the  father  <f  a  race. 
That  the  name  is  significant  does  not  prove  it 
tictitious,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  writers 
are  unwan-anted.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAL' AMIS  {iaXaftlsi  Salamis),  a  city  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary 
journey,  after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia. 
Two  reasons  why  they  took  this  course  obviously 
suggest  themselva,  viz.  the  fact  that  Cyprus  (and 
probably  Salamis)  was  the  native-place  of-Bamabas, 
and  the  geographical  proximity  ot  this  end  of  the 
island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  reason  is  indi- 
cated by  a  circumstance  in  the  nan'ative  (Acts  xiii. 
5).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek  citi(s  vieited 
by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogues  "  in 
the  plural.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sible meixantile  raktions  in  very  early  times  [Chit- 
Tix;  Cyprus],  Jewish  resident*  in  the  island 
are  mentioned  during  the  period  when  the  Seleu- 
ddae  reigned  at  Antioch  (1  Mace.  zv.  23).  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Cyprian  copper-mines  wer^ 
farmed  to  Heixid  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4, 
§5),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  Hebrew 
umilies:  to  whKh  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  fit>m  Philo  (Legat.  ad  Camm)  at  the 
very  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey.  And  again  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults  here,  caused 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the  course  of  which 
*'  the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis  became  a 
desert"  (Milman  s  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  in.  Ill,  112). 
We  may  well  believe  that  from  the  Jews  of  Salamis 
came  some  of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians,  who 
are  so  prominently  mentioned  in  the  account  of  tlie 
first  spreading  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Palestine  (Acts 
xi,  19,  20),  even  before  the  first  missionary  expe- 
dition. Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  be  one  of  them. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here.  He  was  at 
Salamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Bamaljas; 
and  again  he  was  there  with  the  same  kinsman  after 
the  misunderstanding  with  St.  Paul  and  the  separa- 
tion (XT.  39). 

Salamis  was  not  fiir  from  the  modern  finna- 
qousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pediaeus,  on  low  gi-ound,  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plain  running  up  into  the  interior 
towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital 
of  Cyprus,  stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard  to 
Salamis  that  its  harbour  is  spoken  of  by  Greek 
writers  as  veiy  good ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tables  lays  down  a  road  between  this  city  and 
PxPHOe,  the  next  place  which  Paul  akd  Barnabas 
visited  on  their  journey.  Sahmiis  again  has  rather 
an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian  history. 
Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it 
Constantia  ("Salamis,  quae  nunc  Constantia  di- 
citur,"  Hieronym.  Philem.),  and,  while  it  had  this 
name,  Epiphanius  was  one  of  its  bishops.   - 


another  1800  years  with  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  aS  a 
revealed  docU'lne,  depending  not  on  a  supposed  reve- 
latlon  by  Mooes,  trat  solely  on  scattered  texts  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Is  an  Interesting  snl:{iect  for  spec, 
tilation. 
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SALASADAI 

Of  the  tnrcllere  who  have  vbited  and  described 
Sthinu,  we  miut  particularly  mention  Pococke 
{Dt*:.  of  the  East,  ii.  214)  and  Ross  {Seism  nach 
Sot,  HaHcantamm,  Shodot,  und  Cypem,  118-125). 
Tbeie  trarellers  notice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sthniis,  a  village  named  St.  Sergim,  whidi  is 
doobtles  a  reminiscence  of  Sergius  Paalns,  and  a 
iarjie  Byzantine  chui^  bearing  the  name  of  St. 
Banahca,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concerning 
tie  discovery  of  his  relics.  The  legend  will  be 
fixii>dinCedrenus(i.  618, ed.  Bonn).  [Barnabas; 
Sesdius  Paiilus.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

SALASADAI  (2aAairaSdt,  ZopairaSat,  2ovf>i- 
nti),  a  variation  fbr  Svitadai  (ZoupuraSdt,  Num. 
l6)inJad.Tiii.  1.    [ZtnuSHADDAl.]      [B.F.W.] 

SALA'THIEL  (^nW:  icAoB^K:  8a- 
iittM:  "  I  have  aslied  God"*),  son  of  Jechooias 
king  of  Jodah,  and  fiither  of  Zorobebel,  accoroing 
.to  Matt.  i.  12 ;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of 
Zorobabd,  aoooiding  to  Luke  iii.  27  ;  while  the 
jRieilogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it  doubtful 
■betfaer  he  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and 
makes  Zorobebel  his  nephew.  [Zerdbbabel.] 
C|ioo  the  inoantroTertible  principle  that  no  gene- 
ibgy  would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a 
king  any  inferior  and  private  parentage,  whei'eas, 
« the  contrary,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
•atunlly  be  pkced  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
Iwxining  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ;  we  may 
aant,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
IpTes  ns  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
■s  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
Keadant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.''  And  fVx>m 
hit  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
•sd  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  afler  the  childless 
Jeehooiaf,*  we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that, 
an  the  fiiUare  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  'The  appearance  of 
Salathiel  in  the  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces 
&e  decent  firom  Solomon  and  the  other  from 
Nathan,  is  thiu  perfectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
•uy;  whereas  the  notion  of  Salathiel  being  called 
Ken's  son,  as  Yardley  and  others  have  thought, 
lecsiue  he  married  Neri's  daughter,  is  palpably 
abord  <n  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  son  of 
Jechooias.  On  this  hist  principle  you  tmgAt  have 
sot  two  but  about  a  million  difl'erent  pedigrees 
ketwten  Jechooias  and  Christ  ;*  and  yet  you  have 
go  rational  account,  why  there  should  actually  be 
ante  than  one.  It  may  therefore  be  conadered  as 
certain,  that  Sakthiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  the 
heir  of  JechoDiah.  The  question  whether  he  was 
the  &ther  of  Zerubbabel  will  be  considered  under 
Uiat,article.*  Besides  the  passages  already  cited, 
Salathiel  ocenis  in  1  Eadr.  v.  5,  43,  56,  vi.  2; 
2  E»dr.  V.  16. 

As  regards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has. 
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*  P<inibl7  with  an  allnsion  to  1  Sam.  L  20,  27, 28.  See 
fitn^tob's  Ovr  LonCt  FOmAy. 

^  It  Is  worth  Doting  that  Joeephns  speaks  of  Zorobebel 
•s"  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the  poeterity  of  David,  and  of 
IktullKof  Jukh"  {A.J.x\.3.i\a).  Bad  he  believed  him 
lobetheionof  Jeoonlah,  of  whom  be  bad  spoken  (x.  11.(2), 
keonld  hardly  have  biled  to  say  so.    Onnp.  z.  1,  $1. 

<  *  Of  Jechonias  Ood  swan  that  be  tboold  die  leaving 
aodilld  behind  him;  wherefore  It  were  flat'  athelim  to 
pite  that  be  natnrally  became  lUher  to  Salathiel.  Tbongh 
St.  Luke  had  never  left  us  Salathiel's  femlly  up  to  Nathan, 
vfaofe  brother  to  Soknnon.  to  show  that  Salathiel  waa  of 
another  family,  God's  oath  should  make  oa  belleva  that, 
Tithmt  any  farther  record"  (Brongfaton,  vt  wpr.X 


as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebrew.  The  con- 
tracted form  is  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who  uses  it 
three  times  out  of  five ;  while  in  the  first  and  last 
verse  of  his  prophecy  he  uses  the  full  form,  which 
is  also  found  in  £zr.  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  I.  The  LXX. 
everywhere  have  SoXoOiiix,  while  the  A.  V.  has 
(probably  with  an  eye  to  correspondence  with  Matt, 
and  Luke)  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  0.  T.  SHKALTiEt.  [Genealoot  op 
Jesus  Christ;  Jeuolachim.]  [A.  C.  U.] 

SAL'CAH' (na^D  :  ae«tx«».  't^X^,  SeAtt; 
Alex.  EAxa,  AircXx'f  S<AX«  '■  Sciecha,  Salacha). 
A  city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  10;  Josh.  xiii. 
11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (I  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  district 
rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  apparently 
without  their  having  had  any  real  knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  otSuMad, 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Ktmawat  (the  ancient 
Kenath),  which  waa  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  SiiliJuid  is  named 
by  both  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  historians  of 
the  middle  ages  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvi.  8,  "Selcath ;" 
Abulfeda,  in  Schultens'  Index  geogr.  "  Sarchad"). 
It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  Nov.  22, 
1810),  Seetzen  and  others,  and  more  recently  by 
Porter,  who  describes  it  at  some  length  (Five  Years, 
ii.  176-116).  Ita  identification  witii  Salcah  appears 
to  be  due  to  Gesenius  'Burckhaidt's  Seiaen,  5u7). 

Immediately  below  Sdkhad  commences  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appears  to 
stretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  from  here  to 
Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  consi- 
derable size,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounding  a  castle  on  a  lofly  isolated  hill,  which 
rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  pUce 
(Porter,  178,  179).  One  of  the  gateways  of  the 
castle  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of 
A.D.  246  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  viz.  A.n.  196 
(Septimius  Severus),  is  found  on  a  grave-stone 
(185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  crater,  and 
its  sides  are  still  covered  with  volcanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  lava.  [G.] 

8AL'CHAH(n3^p:   "EXxS:   Selcha).    The 

form  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately given   Salcah,  appears  in   Deut.  iii.  10 

only.  The  Targum  Pteudojon.  gives  it  K*p1l7D, 
•'.  e.  Selncia ;  though  which  Seleucis  they  can  have 
supposed  was  here  intended  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  [G.^ 

'  See  a  cnriona  calculation  In  Blaoksione's  Cotnmait. 
11.  203,  that  In  the  20tb  degree  of  ancestry  every  man  has 
above  a  million  of  ancestors,  and  In  the  40th  upwards  of  a 
million  mlUlona 

•  The  theory  of  two  Salathlels,  of  whom  each  had  a 
ton  called  Zerubbabel,  though  adopted  by  HoUlnger  and 
J.  O.  Vosslus,  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  except  as  a 
curiosity. 

'  One  of  the  few  Instances  of  our  translators  having 
represented  the  Hebrew  Caph  by  C.  Their  common  prac- 
tice Is  to  use  ch  for  It— as  Indeed  they  have  done  on  one 
occurrence  of  this  very  name.  [Salchah  ;  and  compare 
Caleb;  CApnroa;  Casmrl;  Cozbi;  Cisa. ftc.] 
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1002  SALEM 

SA'LEM  (d'tIP,  i.  e.  Shalem :  2aX4/i :  3al«m). 

1.  The  place  of  which  Helchizedek  was  king  (Gen. 
liv.  18 ;  Heb.  vii.  1, 2).  No  satisfactory  identifica- 
tion of  it  is  perhaps  possible.  The  indications  of  the 
narrative  are  not  sufficient  to  give  any  clue  to  its 
position.  It  is  not  even  safe  to  infer,  as  some  have 
done,*  that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ; 
for  though  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom — who 
had  probably  regained  his  own  city  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Assyrians — went  out  to  meet  (DKTp?)  ^ 
Abram,  yet  it  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  this  was 
after  Abram  had  returned  {SzlSff  nriK)  fivm  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  there  is  any  connexion  of  time  or  place  between 
Abram's  encounter  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the 
appearance  of  Melchizedek.  Kor,  snpposing  this 
last  doubt  to  b«  dispelled,  is  any  clue  afforded  by  the 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  since  the  situation 
even  of  that  is  more  than  uncertain. 

Dr.  Wolff— no  mean  authority  on  Oriental  ques- 
tions— in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last  work,  implies 
that  Snlem  was — wtiat  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the 
name  of  a  place.  "  Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a 
rojsi  title ;  he  was  '  King  of  Righteousness,'  in 
Hebrew  Melchi-iedek.  And  he  was  also  ■  King  of 
I'eace,'  MelekSalem.  And  when  Abraham  came 
to  his  tent  he  came  forth  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
was  called  <  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and  Abi'ahsm 
gare  him  a  portion  of  hia  spoil.  And  just  so  Wolff's 
trieod  in  tJie  desert  of  Mem  in  the  kingdom  of 
KhiTH  .  .  .  whose  name  is  Abd-er-Rahman,  which 
means  '  Slave  of  the  metxnful  God '  .  .  .  has  also 
a  royal  title.  He  is  called  Shahc-Adaalat,  '  King 
of  Kighteousness ' — the  same  as  Meldticedek  in 
Hebrew.  And  when  he  makes  peace  between  kings 
he  bears  the  title,  Shahe  Soolkh, '  King  of  Peace' — 
in  Hebrew  ifelek-Salem." 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion ;  two  main  -opinions  have  been  current  trom 
the  earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  I.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who — from  Onkelo8(  Targwn) 
and  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  10 ;  Ant.  i.  10,  §2,  vii.  3, 
§2)  to  Kalisch  {Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  360)---with  one 
voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  the 
Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poun,  making  use  of  the  archaic 
name  in  preference  to  that  in  common  use.  This 
is  quite  feasible ;  bat  it  is  no  argument  for  the 
klentity  of*Jeriisalem  witli  the  Salem  of  Mrlchi- 
aedek.  See  this  well  put  by  Reland  {Pal.  833). 
The  Christians  of  the  4  th  century  held  the  same 
belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  trom  an  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  ("nos'ri  omnes,"  Up.  ad  Evan- 
gelum,  §7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states  [Ep.  ad  Evang.  §7)  without 
hesitation,  though  apparently  (as  just  observed) 
alone  in  his  belief,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopoiis, 
which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  were 


>  Fur  Instance.  BocbKUPhaleg,  IL ;  4  Ewald,  ffcKk.  1. 4  ID. 

b  The  force  of  this  word  is  oocurrere  tn  obviam  (Qese- 
iilns,  Tha.  :2336). 

'  Professor  Stanley  seems  to  liave  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  (X.  <t  P.  a4»).  See  Bujniemi  FratmenUi, 
aucton  G.  A.  Kuhlmcjr  (Berlin,  1840) ;  one  of  those  excel- 
lent monographs  whldi  we  owe  to  the  Oeniian  academical 
custom  of  demanding  a  treatise  at  each  step  io  honours. 
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still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  {Onom.  "  Salem  ")  he 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scythopoiis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Ftu-ther,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Solim 
(2aXt(/i)  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  That  a  Salem 
existed  where  St.  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered 
at  the  identical  distance  below  Beiedn  by  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  Aenon. 
Bnt  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek,  is  as  uncertain  as  that  Jeru- 
salem was  so.  Tlie  ruins  were  pioliably  as  much 
the  ruins  of  Helchizedek's  palace  as  the  remains  at 
Ramet  el-Khalil,  three  miles  north  of  Hebron,  are 
those  of  "  Abraham's  house."  Nor  is  the  dedsion 
assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abram's  homeward 
route.  He  probably  brought  back  bis  paity  by  the 
road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and  then  tam- 
ing to  the  right  ascended  .to  the  upper  level  of  the 
oonntry  in  the  direction  of  Mamre ;  but  whether  he> 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Takub  above 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaiet,  or  at  the  Jar  Mejanua 
below  it,  he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopoiis 
and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty 
miles  from  the  probable  position  of  Sodom)  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have 
advanced  so  far  to  meet  Abram,  adds  its  weight  to 
the  statement  that  the  meeting  took  place  after 
Abram  had  returned — not  during  his  return — and 
is  thus  so  fiir  in  fiivour  of  Salem  being  Jerusalem. 

3.  Professor  Ewald  {Oexhickte,  i.  410  note) 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  m  the  further 
side  of  Jogdan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  tlie  same  time  John  iii.  23,  bnt 
the  writer  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
aathority  for  this,  or  any  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  name  in  that  direction  either  in  former  or 
recent  times, 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer 
known  only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Praeparatio  Emmgelica  of  Eusebius  (ix.  17),  difiera 
in  some  important  points  from  the  Biblical  acooant. 
According  to  this  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
sanctuoiT  of  the  city  Argarizin,  whfcji  is  interpreted 
by  Eupolemus  to  mean  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Most 
•  High,"  Argarizin  *  is  of  course  har  Qeritzim, 
Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of  the  tradition  is, 
therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the  encounter 
of  Abram  and  Melchizedek  is  one  of  the  events  to 
whidi  the  Samaritans  lay  daim  for  Mount  Gerizim. 
But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identification  of 
Salem  with  Shechem,  which  lying  at  the  fiwt  of 
Gerizim  woiUd  easily  be  confotmded  with  the  moan- 
tain  itself.    [See  Shalem.] 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  In  Judith  ir.  4,  among 
the  placet  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holofemes.  "  The  ralley 
of  .Salem,"  as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (rbv  oiAAva 
SoA^/i),  is  possibly,  as  Reland  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested {Pal.  "  Salem,"  p.  977),  a  corruption  of  M 
avAufa  fls  SoA^/i— "  into  the  plain  to  Salem." 
If  AiXtiv  is  here,  according  to  frequent  usage,  the 
Jordan*  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred  to  must 


"  Pliny  uses  nearly  the  same  form  — Argarls  (a  X. 
V.  14). 

*  AirXuv  Is  commonly  employed  In  Palestine  topography 
for  the  great  valley  of  the  Joidan  (see  Ensebins  and  Je- 
rome, Onomatticon,  "  Aulon  ")■  But  In  the  Book  of  Jndllh 
it  Is  used  with  much  less  predsiou  in  Uie  general  sense  of  a 
valley  or  plain. 
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nmlj  be  that  mentiaiieil  by  Jerome,  and  already 
noticed.  Bat  in  this  peange  it  may  be  with  eqaal 
probability  the  bixnd  plain  of  the  Muihna  which 
itntchM  fnm  Kbal  and  Gerizim  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  hillt  on  which  Salim  stands  on  the  other, 
whict  is  said  to  be  still  called  the  "  plain  of 
Salim"'  (Porter,  Handbook,  340a),  and  through 
whicfa  mns  the  central  north  mad  of  the  country. 
Or,  a>  is  perhaps  atill  more  likely,  it  I'efeis  to 
mother  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  to  the 
plain  which  runs  up  between  thoae  two  places,  as 
Br  as  Jenm,  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  Asyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  invadera  readied  as  fiv  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  aa  the  fitia  of  the  Mukhna.  And 
the  other  ]danes  enumerated  in  the  rerse  seem,  as 
Go-  as  they  can  be  recognized,  to  be  points  which 
gnaided  the  main  approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of 
the  chirf  of  which  was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannim), 
not  towns  in  the  interior  itadf,  like  Shechem  or  the 
Salem  near  it. 

.  2.  (D7B' :  ty  tlfiirp :  m  pacet),  Ps.  I«vi.  2. 
h  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
Iwre  employed  for  Jerusalem,  bat  whether  as  a  mere 
aUreriation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry, 
aad  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  (ac^em)  whicli 
the  dty  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of  God,  or 
whether,  after  a  well-known  habit  of  poets,'  it  is 
aa  anti<|ue  name  preferred  to  the  more  modem  and 
bmiliar  one,  is  a  qnestion  not  yet  decided.  The 
latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  commentators, 
hut  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that  the  Salem  of 
IHrWiertfk  was  the  dty  which  afterwards  became 
Jontakm.  Thia  is  to  beg  the  question.  See  a  re- 
maAaUe  passage  in  Geigei's  Urichrift,  he.,  74-6. 
The  antithesis  in  verse  1  hetweeen  "  Jndah  "  and 
'biad,''  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  sacred 
place  in  the  northern  kingdom  is  being  contrasted 
with  ZioD,  the  sanctuary  of  the  south.  And  if  there 
wan  in  the  Bible  any  sanction  to  the  identification 
of  Salem  with  Shechem  (noticed  above),  the  passage 
sugbt  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  continued  lela- 
tios  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  there 
an  00  materials  even  for  a  conjecture  on  the  point. 
Boo  the  sanctuary,  however,  being  named  in  the 
oee  member  of  the  verse,  it  k  tolerably  certain  that 
Salem,  if  Jemealem,  most  denote  the  secular  port 
of  the  dty— a  distinction  which  has  been  already 
ooticed  [voL  i.  1026]  as  frequently  occurring  and 
iuflied  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophedes.  [G.l 

aATJM  (J«\«r;t;  Alex.  2aXA€i/« :  SaHm). 
A  place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote  the  situation 
•f  Atnon,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  last  baptisms — Selim 
boi^  the  well-known  town  or  spot,  and  Atnon  a 
place  of  fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  lliere 
a  no  statement  in  the  narrative  itself  fixing  the 
•itaation  of  Salim,  and  the  only  direct  testimony 
we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  who 
both  affirm  onhesitathigly  (Onom.  "  Aenon  ")  that 
it  existed  in  tbdr  day  near  the  Jordan,  dght  So- 
ma miks  south  of  Scythopolis,  Jerome  adds 
(oader  "  Sakm  ")  that  its  name  was  then  Salumias. 
Klsewhere  (Ep.  ad  Eamgebmn,  §7,  8)  he  states 

'  Tbe  wilier  amid  not  succeed  (In  IMl)  hi  ,elidling 
lUi  name  for  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  name,  given  in 
aaiwcr  to  repeated  questions,  for  the  Eastern  branch  or 
le(o(tbeiAiU)Wwasalw8]rB  WaO^  Sajia. 

t  The  above  Is  the  reading  of  tbc  Vulgate  and  of  tbe 
'Ganican  Paalter."  But  In  the  Liber  Ptalmorvm  juxta 
Mniaont  ttrilalem,  in  tbe  Diviiia  BibUolKKa  Included 
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that  it  was  identical  witli  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedek. 

Various  attempts  have  been  more  recently  made 
to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 

1 .  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  loc. )  propose 
SuiLKIM  and  AiN,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  entirely  out  of  the  drde  of  asso- 
ciations of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  identify 
it  with  the  Shalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but  this  latter 
place  is  itself  unknown,  and  tbe  name  in  Hebrew 
contains  V,  to  conespond  with  which  the  name  in 
St.  John  should  be  itydKttfi  or  3aa\flft. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modern  village  of 
Saltm,  three  miles  E.  of  N^ablis  (B.  S.  iii.  333), 
but  tlus  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St.  John's 
ministrations,  and  is  too  neai'  the  Samaritans ;  and 
although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
village  contains  *•  two  sources  of  living  water " 
(ib.  298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  the  narrative. 
A  writer  in  the  Colonial  Ch.  Chron.,  No.  cxxvi. 
464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of  Salim 
"  named  Ain-in,  with  a  copious  stream  of  water." 
The  district  east  of  Salim  is  a  blank  in  the  maps. 
Taitm^  lies  about  1^  hour  S.E.  of  Salim,  but  this 
can  hudly  be  the  place  intended ;  and  in  th 
description  of  Van  de  Velde,  who  visited  it  (ii.  303) 
no  sti'eam  or  spring  is  mentioned. 

3.  Dr.  Barclay  (City,  &c.,  664)  is  611ed  with  an 
"  assured  conviction  "  tint  Salim  is  to  be  found  in 
Wady  Seleim,  and  Aenon  in  the  copious  springs 
of  ^m  liirah  («6.  559),  among  the  deep  and  in- 
tricate ravines  some  five  mile<  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favour,  and,  if 
the  glowing  description  and  pictorial  woodcut  of 
Dr.  Barclay  may  be  trusted — has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  name  of  SalSm  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  f  Pal.  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  En- 
scbius,  viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  Beisin,  and 
two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  base 
of  Tell  Redghak  is  a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a 
Mussulman  tomb,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
SSityik  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  345).  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  333)  complains  that  tlie  name  is  attached 
only  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuaiy,  and  also  that  no 
ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot ;  but 
with  r^rd  to  the  first  objection,  even  Dr.  Robinson 
does  not  dispute  that  the  ftame  is  there,  and  that 
the  locality  is  in  the  closest  agreement  with  the 
notice  of  EoseUus.  As  to  the  second  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  Kefr-Saba,  where  a  town  (An- 
tipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  desti'uo- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensively 
fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
St.  John  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability 
that  his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that 
the  scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  fiu'  distant 
from  tbe  spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  re- 
covered by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  vol.  i. 
p.  1128.]  Salim  iolfils  also  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  name  of  Aenon  (springs),  and  the  direct 


In  tbe  Benedictine  EditloD  of  Jerome's  works,  tbe  reading 
IsSiIaik 

'  The  Arab  poets  are  said  to  use  the  same  abbn!\-iatlon 
(Oeaenlns,  Tka.  iva  b).  The  preference  of  in  arehalc  to 
a  modem  name  will  surprise  no  student  of  poeti;.  Few 
things  are  of  more  constant  occnnence. 
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statement  of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained 
abundance  of  water.  "  The  brook  of  Wady  C/msneh 
runs  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Wely,  and  rirulets  wind  about  in  all 
directions. ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it 
so  truly  be  said,  '  Here  is  much  water'"  (JSyr.  ^ 
Pal.  ii.  346). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Reland  {Palaeslina, 
978)  that  Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon 
Zelotes.  This  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  po- 
sition was,  at  the  date  of  the  tradition,  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to  Judaea.  [G.] 

SALLA'I  {"ffO,  in  pause  ♦^D:  anXf;  Alex. 
%n\*l :  SallO).  1.  A  Benjamite,  who  with  928 
of  bis  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  Ii.  8). 

a.  (iaiutt.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of 
priests  who  went  up  firom  Babylon  with  Zerabbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  20).     In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Sallu. 

SAL'LIJ  0^0:  SaXt^M,  2i)X<<;  Alex.  2aX«i 
in  1  Chr. :  Sahi  Sellum).  1.  The  aon  of  Me- 
shullam,  a  Benjamite  who  returned  and  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  ii.  7  j  Neh. 
xi.7). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex.  2aXai>df :  SeBum.) 
The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  Called 
aUo  Sau.1I. 

BAIiLU'MUS  (ialMSfios ;  Alex.  3a»J<oSiua : 
Salumus).   Shaixum  (1  Ead.  ix.  25 :  comp.  Ezr. 

1.24). 

SAL-MA,  or  SlL'MON  (nC^b,  Koljb,  or 

}1Dp^ :  iak/i^y  ;  Alex.   2aA/uii>,  but  SoXei/i^y 

both  MSS.  in  Ruth  iv. :  Salmon).  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  fiither  of  I 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  Snlmon's  age  is  dis- 
tinctly moi'ked  by  that  of  his  &ther  Nahsbon,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  statement  in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
that  he  was  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  and  the  £ither,  or 
head  man  of  Betblehem-Ephratah,  a  tovra  which 
seems  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Ephratah  ;  Bethleheu.] 
On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
Salmon  took  Kahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and 
iix>m  this  imion  sprang  the  Christ.  [Rahab.] 
From  the  circumstance  of  Salmon  having  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  well  as  from 
his  being  the  first  proprietor  of  Bethlehem,  where 
his  family  continued  so  many  centuries,  perhaps  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (Euseb.  Ecdes.  Biat.  ii.  20). 
he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  house  of  David. 
Besides  Bethlehem,  the  Netophathites,  the  house  of 
Jonb,  the  Zorites,  and  several  other  families,  looked 
to  Salmon  as  their  bead  (1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55). 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have 
caused  some  perplexity.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name.  The  other,  an  apparent 
variation  in  his  genealogy. 

As   regards  the  first,  the  variation  in  proper 

*  Eaieblns  {Ckrm.  Canon,  lib.  1. 22)  has  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  identity  of  Salmo. 

'  See  a  work  by  Rcasa,  Der  arU  vnd  uchtigtU  PsaliK, 
em  Deakmai  mef/ttitchtr  Jfotk  tmd  Kmut,  <u  Ehrtn  mutr 
gantm  Ztntft.  Jena,  18S1.  Independently  of  Its  many 
obEcoro  allnslons,  the  69ib  Psalm  contains  thirteen  ains{ 
Acyafuva,  Including  3/E'fl.  It  may  be  obser\-ed  that 
this  word  Is  scarcely,  as'Gesentus  suggests,  analogous  to 
l*37n,  DHKn,  Hlpbils  of  colour;  for  these  words  have 
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names  (whether  caused  by  the  fluctuations  of 
copyists,  or  whether  they  existed  in  practice,  and 
were  favoured  by  the  significance  of  the  names),  is 
so  extremely  common,  that  such  slight  differenoea 
as  those  in  the  three  forms  of  tiiis  name  are  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  Compare  e.  g.  the  difierent  forms 
of  the  name  Shimea,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13 :  or  of  Linton 
Peter,  in  Luke  v.  4,  &c. ;  Acts  xr.  14.  See  other 
examples  in  Hervey's  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  ch.  vi. 
and  X.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  variation  from 
Salma  to  Salmon  takes  place  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion  of 
two  different  persons  being  meant,  though  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kennioott 
{Dissert,  i.  p.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  refuting.* 
As  regards  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54,  his  con- 
nection with  Bethlehem  identifies  liim  with  the  son 
of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final  il  into  M 
belongs  doubtless  to  the  Ute  date  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles.  The  name  is  so  written  also  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  11.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  make  two  persons  out  of  Salma  and 
Salmon,  is  ue  wish  to  lengthen  the  line  between 
Salma  and  David,  in  ordei  to  meet  the  false  chro- 
nology of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma  a  genealogy,  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  54  is  a  different  person  from  the  Salma  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  11,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises 
fttm  the  circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
tenitory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah ;  and 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sons  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  mistuderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topographical  genealogies  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Salma 
was  the  literal  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  of 
Salma  only  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  u.  11,  51, 
54 ;  Mutt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32.  The  questions 
of  his  age  and  identity  aie  discussed  in  the  Qeneal. 
of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chron. 
Antiq.  i.  171 ;  Hales,  Analyiit,  iii.  44;  Burrim;- 
ton,  OetucJ.i.  189;  Dr.  Mill,  Vindk.of  our  Lord's 
Oeneal.  123,  tic  [A.C.H.] 

SALMANA'SAB  {Salmanaaar).  Shauum- 
ESEB,  king  of  Assyria' (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

SALTdONdto^V:  i4\ijmy:  Salmon,  Judf. 
ix.  48).  The  name  of  a  hill  near  Shechem,  on  which 
Abimelecb  and  his  followers  cut  down  the  boughs 
with  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Shechem  on  fire. 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known. 

It  is  unially  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Paalmsl>  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  if  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
lessly lost.  Commentators  differ  from  each  other ; 
and  Fiirst,  within  176  pages  of  his  SandicSrterbuc/t, 

differs  from  himself  (see  jjjB'  and  pO^V).   Indeed, 


a  signlScation  of  colour  In  KsL  The  really  analogons 
word  is  Tlppn,  "  be  makes  It  laln,"  whicb  bears  the 
same  relation  to  1DD,  "rato,"  which  J'tE'iI  beers  to 
J7B',  "snow."  Qwlng.  probably,  to  Hebrew  religions 
conceptions  of  natural  phenomena,  no  Instance  oocnrs  of 
Tppn  used  as  a  neuter  to  the  sense  of  "  It  rains;" 
though  tbia  would  be  grammatically  admissible. 
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of  HI  dutingqiihal  ,iDodera  commentators —  De 
WtUt,  Uitzix,  Ewald,  Heogstenberg,  Delitzsch,  atd 
Hopfcld — DO  two  give  dutiuctly  the  same  meaning ; 
lod  Hr.  Keble,  in  his  adminble  Vernon  of  the 
ndint,  gires  a  ti-anslatioo  which,  though  poetical, 
m  nt  to  be  expected,  differs  from  any  one  of  those 
nggested  bj  these  six  scholars.  This  is  not  the 
plice  for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  passage. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  trans- 

Istion  of  the  words  I^D^VS  J?»T\  is    "  Thou 

makest  it  snow,"  or  "  It  snows,"  with  libertjr  to  use 
the  word  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense. 
Ai  notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies 
no  satisfactory  meaning,  recoorse  is  had  to  a  trans- 
lation of  doubtful  Taliditr,  "  Thou  makest  it  white 
S9  awir,"  or  "  It  is  white  as  snow" — words  to 
whkh  vaiioos  metaphorical  meanings  have  been 
sttriboted.  The  allusion  which,  through  the  Lexi- 
con of  Gesenius,  is  most  generally  received,  is  that 
the  words  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
vith  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings ; 
ud  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admit 
the  scarcely  permissible  meaning,  "  white  as  snow," 
sad  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  attaching 
nme  definite  significatiou  to  the  passage.  At  the 
wne  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure 
ii  a  very  harsh  one  ;  and  that  it  is  not  rrally 
JDstjfied  by  piassagn  quoted  in  illustratioD  of  it 
6iim  Latin  classical  writen,  such  as, "  campique 
ingoites  oesibus  albent "  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  36), 
sod  "  homanis  cssibus  albet  humus  "  (Ovid,  Fast. 
i.  SoSj,  for  ia  these  cases  the  word  "  bones"  is 
actually  used  in  the  text,  and  is  not  left  to  be 
mppliel  by  the  imagination.  Granted,  however, 
that  an  sdlusion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain, 
there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Salmon  was  mentioned  simply  because  it  had  been 
the  battle-ground  in  some  gi'eat  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
nasnitiBh  kings,  or  whether  it  is  only  introduced  as 
an  image  of  snowy  whiteness.  And  of  these  two 
explanations,  the  first  would  be  on  the  whole  most 
probable ;  for  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a  very  high 
moontain,  as  the  highest  mountains  near  Shechem 
are  Ebol  and  Gerizim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the  highest 
of  the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the  city 
(tee  Ebal,  p.  470 ;  and  Kobinson's  Qeseniua,  895  a). 
If  the  poet  had  desired  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy 
mountain,  it  would  hare  been  more  natural  to  select 
Hennoo,  which  is  visible  from  the  eastern  brow  of 
Gerizim,  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it  is  not  meant  thft 
this  circumstance  by  itself  would  be  conclusive  ;  for 
there  may  have  been  particular  associations  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  imknown  to  us,  which  led  him  to 
prefer  Salmon. 

In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Salmon, 
some  suppose  that  Salmdn,  i.  e.  Tialmin,  is  not  a 
proper  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  signifies 
"  darkness  ;'  and  this  interpretation,  supported  by 
the  Targum,  though  opposed  to  the  Septuagint,  has 
been  adapted  by  Ewald,  and  in  the  first  state- 
ment in  his  Lejdcon  is  admitted  by  Filrst.  Since 
tttlem  signifiw  "  shade,"  this  is  a  bare  etymo- 
k^cal  possibility.  But  no  such  word  as  txumdn 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  language;  while 
there  are  several  other  words  for  darkness,  in 
different  degrees  of  meaning,  such  as  the  ordinary 
word  choAek,  cp/iel,  cqMlah,  and  'amjAel. 

Unless  the  passage  is  given  up  as  corrupt,  it 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  admit  that 
there  was  some  allusion  i>rcaent  to  the  poefs  mind, 
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the  key  to  which  is  now  lost ;  and  this  ought  not  to 
sui-prise  any  scholar  who  reflects  how  many  allu- 
sions there  are  in  Greek  poets — in  Pindnr,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Aristophanes — which  would  be  wholly 
unintdligiUe  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the  notes 
of  Greek  scholiasts.  To  these  notes  there  is  nothing 
exactly  analogous  in  Hebrew  literature ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  such  assistance,  it  is  unavoidable 
that  there  should  be  several  passages  in  the  0.  T. 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant.  [E.  T.] 

SALTtlON  the  fatherof  Boaz  (Ruth  ir.  20, 21 ; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32).    [Salma.] 

SALM0'NE(2a\iuin>:  Sahnone).  The  East 
point  of  the  island  of  Cretb.  In  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promontory  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  (Acu  xxvii.  7)  as  to  afford  a  curious 
illustration  both  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients 
and  of  the  minute  aoounuy  of  St.  Luke's  nan-ative. 
We  gather  from  other  cinmmstances  of  the  voyage 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.W.  {Ivaj'- 
rlous,  ver.  4;  ^poSinrXooi/vTft,  ver.  7).  [See 
Mtra.]  We  are  then  told  that  the  ship,  on 
making  Cmotis,  could  notfby  reason  of  the  wind, 
hold  on  her  conrse,  whi(ji  was  post  the  south  point 
of  Greece,  W.  by  S.  She  did,  however,  just  fetch 
Cape  Salmone,  which  bears  S.W.  by  S.  from  Onidus. 
Now  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  could 
have  made  good  a  course  of  less  than  seven  points 
from  the  wind  [Ship]:  and,  starting  from  this 
assumption,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  wind  must  have  been  between  N.N.W. 
and  W.N.W.  Thus  what  Paley  would  have  calW 
an  **  tmdesigned  coincidence  "  is  elicited  by  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  naiTative.  This  ingenious  argu- 
ment is  due  to  Mr.  Sntith  of  JordanhiU  (  Voy.  and 
Shipvcreck  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  73,  74,  2nd  ed.),  and 
from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  .393,  2nd  ed.).  To 
these  books  we  must  refer  for  fuller  details.  We  may 
just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the  advantages  of  « 
weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  bvouring  cur- 
rent, before  i^eaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  nmning 
down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained  similw 
advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  fiir  as  Fair 
Havens,  near  Lasaea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SA'LOM  (2aX(i/a:  Salom).  The  Greek  form 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  father  of  ililkiah  (Bar.  i.  7). 
[Shalluh.]  2.  {Sahmus)  of  Salu  the  &ther  of 
Zimri  (1  Mace,  ii.'&e).     [Sald.] 

SALOME  (SaAii^i) :  Salome).  I.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee,  as  appeal's  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii. 
56  with  Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of 
many  modem  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  generally  received  explana- 
tion, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the^'  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas  "  immediately  aflerwards  men- 
tioned. In  behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name — that  it  har- 
monises John's  narrative  with  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark — that  this  circuitous  manner  of  describing 
his  own  mother  is  in  character  with  St.  John's 
manner  of  describing  himself — that  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and  thiitl 
designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  four^e  arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets 
—and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  I'ersiac,  and  the 
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Aethiopic  reniwu  mark  the  dininctioo  between  the 
Moond  sod  third  by  interpolating  a  caajunction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by 
aasuming  a  double  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
&tber— that  there  is  no  necessity  to  harmonise 
John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are  noticed  differ 
materially — that  the  language  addressed  to  John, 
"B^ld  thy  motlier!"  fitvonrs  the  idea  of  the 
absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  nataial 
mother — and  that  the  varying  traditions  ■  current  in 
the  early  Church  as  to  Salome's  poients,  worthless 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testi- 
mony against  the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Altogether  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem 
criticism  is  decidedly  in  iavour  of  the  former  view 
(see  Wieseler,  Stud.  k.  Krii.  1840,  p.  648).  The 
only  events  recoMed  of  Salome  ore  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  request  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons  for  seats 
of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark 
ZT.  40),  and  that  she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Hark 
xvi.  1).  She  is  mentidbed  by  name  only  on  the 
two  latter  occasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §4).  She 
is  the  "daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt, 
xiv.  6  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  pro- 
curing at  her  mother's  instigation  the  death  of  John 
the  ^ptist.  She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip 
the  tetmrch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  oncle,  and 
secondly  Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Cbalcis.  [W.  L.  B.] 

.  BALT(rhO:  S\s:  ml).  Indispensable  as  salt 
is  to  ourselves,  it  was  even  more  ao  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  to  them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in 
(he  food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is. 
XXX.  24,  see  mai'gin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal 
food,  bat  also  entering  lai-gely  into  their  religious 
services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  various  offer- 
ings presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13),  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  may 
have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13),  in  piozimity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt 
which  Robinson  [R^fearcha,  ii.  108)  describes  as 
five  miks  in  length,  and  a*  the  chief  source  of  the 
salt  in  the  s«  itself.  Here  wen^the  aaltpits  (Zeph. 
ii.  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely 
ccnted  with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising 
of  the  waters ;  and  here  also  were  the  successive 
pillars  of  salt  which  tradition  has  from  time  to 
time  identified  with  Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x.  7 ;  Jo- 
seph. .i4nf.  i.  11,  §4).  [Sea,  THE  Salt..]  Salt 
might  ,also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salting 
fish  (Meh.  liii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
the  Talmudtstfi  porticulai'ize  one  sjiecies  (probably 
the  latter)  as  the  "salt  of  Sodom"  (Cai-pzov, 
Appar,  p.  718).  The  notion  that  this  expression 
means  bitumen  rtsts  on  no  foundation.  The  salt- 
pits  formed  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the 
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rulers  of  the  oountty  (Joeepli.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  $9), 
arid  Antiochns  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jeru- 
salem by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  of 
salt  for  the  Temple  service  i^Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In 
addition  to  the  uses  of  sajt  alrwdy  specifial,  the 
inferior  sorts  were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil, 
or  to  hasten  the  decomposition  df  dung  (Matt.  t. 
1 3 ;  Luke  xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  prodhce  sterility,  as  exemplified 
on  the  shores  of  uie  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Zeph.  ii.  9) :  hence  a  "  salt"  land  was  synonymous 
with  barrenneas  (Job  xtiLt.  6,  see  margin;  Jer. 
xvii.  6  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §2,  iX/tvptftqi 
Kol  iyorot) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  custom  of 
sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Jnilg.  ix.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  (fimporOfi,  Matt. 
V.  13)  and  become  saltless  (irakoy.  Mark  ix.  50). 
The  same  fact  is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny, 
aal  men  (ixxi.  59),  sal  tabexert  (xxxi.  44) ;  and 
Maundrell  (Early  Traveli,  p.  512,  Bohn)  asserta 
that  he  found  the  surface  oif  a  salt  rock  in  this  con- 
dition. The  associations  connected  with  salt  in 
Eastern  countries  are  impoitant.  As  one  of  the 
most  essential  articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospi- 
tality ;  as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and 
purity.  Hence  the  expiession,  "  covenant  of  salt " 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as 
betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between  friends ; 
and  again  the  expression,  "  salted  with  the  salt  of 
the  palace"  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarily  meaning 
that  they  had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,"  as 
the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  they  were  bound  by 
sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  So  in  the 
present  day,  "  to  eat  bread  and  salt  together "  is 
an  expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  232) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Persian  term  for  tivitor  is  nemekharam,  "  fiuthless 
to  salt"  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  790).  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  God; 
for  in  the  first  instance  it  was  specifically  ordered 
for  the  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  13),  which  consisted 
mainly  of  flour,  and  therefore  was  not  liable  to  cor^ 
niplion.  The  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt  sacri- 
fices was  a  later  addition  (Ez.  xliii.  24;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  9,  §1),  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  injunc- 
tion at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii.  13.  Similarly  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  salted 
bai  ley-meal,  the  Gi'eekswith  their  oiAox^ai  (Horn. 
n.  i.  449),  the  Romans  with  their  mola  saha  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  200)  or  tlieir  safoo«  frvgea  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  133).  It  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  in  all 
of  these  cases  salt  was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but 
the  strictness  with  which  the  rule  was  adhered  to— 
no  saciifice  being  ofl'ei'ed  without  salt  (Plin.  xxxi. 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhaps 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  (If^x.  xxx.  35, 
where  the  word  rendered  "  tempered  together  "  is 
by  some  understood  as  "  salted") — leads  to  tbe  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  attached 
to  its  use.  Our  Loi^  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use 
of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49,  50,  though  some  of  the  other 
associations  may  also  be  implied.  The  purifying 
property  of  saltt  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its 
selection  as  the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miracle 
(2  K.  ii.  20,  21),  and  is  also  developed  in  the  N.  T. 


acconllng  to  anutber,  tbe  wife  of  Joseph  (Niceph.  H.  K. 
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SALT,  CITY  OF 

(Ihtt.  T.  13 ;  Col.  ir.  6).  Tba  coMom  of  rnbbing 
iofiutto  with  ndt  (Ez.  xri.  4)  originated  in  sani- 
taiy  cooaidenitioDs,  but  rraeived  alao  a  (ymbolical 
■Mailing.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT,  cmr  OF  (ihsrrrp  -.  oJ  iti\tts 

SotSr ;  Alex,  ai  iroXu  aX«v :  cimta»  Salu). 
The  fifth  of  the  ni  cities  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the 
"  wilderneu"  (Jofh.xT.  62).  Its  proximity  to  En- 
gedi,  and  the  name  itwif,  liaa  to  point  to  its  being 
siiaated  doae  to  or  at  »uj  nit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Salt-sea.  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  109) 
eipreaaes  his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the 
]dain  at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would 
identify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt.  This,  though 
poasibljr  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
t.Xy.,  "  the  cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mei-e 
coojcctare.  since  no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  city  has 
yet  been  lUscavered  in  that  position.  On  the  other 
hmai,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  9H,  Memoir, 
111,  and  Map)  mentions  a  Sahr  Maleh  which  he 
pasaed  in  his  route  fVom  Wady  el-RmaU  to  Sebbeh, 
the  name  of  which  (though  the  orthography  is  not 
cettin)  may  be  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  four  ravines  which  unite  to 
fann  the  Wady  el  Bedim.  Another  of  the  four,  W. 
'Amrdi  (Syr.  i  P.  ii.  99 ;  ifnnotr,  11 1,  Map),  recals 
the  name  of  Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it 
is  Tcry  similar.  [G.] 

SAIiT,  YALLGT  OF  {xho  K^J,  but  twice 
with  the  article,  rPtSil  '1 :  Ttfit\4it,  TtfuKiS, 
coiX^,  and  ^iparr(,  rm»  hJMy;  Alei.  ri)/wi\a, 
Tatfuha :  Yallis  SoUmarttm).  A  certain  Txlley,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  a  "  raTine,"  the  Hebrew 
word  9t  appearing  to  bear  that  signification — in 
which  occurred  two  memorable  Tictoriei  of  the 
Israelite  anus.     . 

1.  That  of  Darid  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam. 
Tfii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  It  appears  to  hare 
immediately  followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and 
was  itself  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  great  Edoroite 
war  of  extermination.*  The  battle  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt  appears  to  hare  been  conducted  by  Abishai 
(1  Chr.  XTiii.  12),  but  David  and  Joab  were  both 
present  in  person  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
and  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab  was  left 
behind  tor  six  months  to  oomommate  the  doom 
of  the  cooqaered  country  (1  K.  xi.  1 S,  16 ;  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the  battle 
is  uncertain :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Fk.  Iz.  to  12,000. 

2.  That  of  Amaiiah  (2  K.  ziv.  7;  2  Chr.  ixv. 
11),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  ten  thousand 
Edomites  in  this  valley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  nation  at  haa-Sela,  the  Clifif,  i.  e.  Petra,  and, 
after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them  by  hurling 
them  down  the  precipice  which  gave  ita  ancient 
name  to  the  dty. 
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•  The  Received  Text  of  3  Sam.  vUi.  13  omits  the  roen- 
lioa  «C  Edomites ;  bat  from  a  amparism  of  the  parallel 
paaaages  In  1  Chr.  and  In  tbe  title  of  Pt.  Ix.  there  la  good 
graoDd  for  believing  that  tbe  verae  originally  stood  thus ; 
**  And  David  made  himself  a  name  [when  he  tvtnraed 
tnm  smiting  tbe  Aramites]  [and  wben  he  retomed  he 
the  Kdomitea]  In  tbe  Valley  of  Salt— eighteen 
'  the  two  daoaea  vithin  brackets  having  been 
emitted  by  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew  aorlbes  respectively, 
owing  to  the  very  dose  resemblance  of  the  wonls  with 
wUcfa  eacli  clanae  Onlabes— D<I3*KC  and  Q^QIK-  This 
is  ttaa  ootOectore  cf  Tbenlos  (£ny.  amdbuck),  and  is 


Neither  of  these  notices  afibrda  any  clue  to  the 

sitoation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory 
mention  of  the  name  (" Gemehi "  and  "Mela ") 
in  the  Onoimistioon.  By  Jocephus  it  is  not  named 
on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  (Beiaen,  ii.  356)  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad 
open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
nmge  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  S.  ii.  109). 
The  plain  is  m  &ct  the  termination  of  the  Ghir  or 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  its  N.W.  comer 
is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Usdim,  a  mountain  of 
rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish  springs 
pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
plain.  Without  presuming  to  contradict  this  sug- 
gestion, which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  safety 
in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  inaccessible  regions  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  may  be  wtii  to  call  attention  to  some  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  implicit 
reception  which  most  writers  have  given  it  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  R.'s  Retearchea. 

(a)  The  word  Oe  (N'J),  employed  for  the  place 
in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  else- 
where applied  to  a  broad  valley  or  sunk  plain 
of  the  nature  of  tbe  lower  Qhtr.  Such  tracts  ate 
denoted  in  the  .Scripture  by  the  words  Bmek  or 
BUta'ah,  while  Ge  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character. 
[Vallbt.] 

(6)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in 
question  to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  pecu- 
liar name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  valley — ha-Aribah — in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now  call  it  el-GMr — Ghtr 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Ariba/t. 

(c)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight  con- 
clusive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  melach  signifies 
salt,  that  therefore  the  valley  teas  salt.  A  case 
exactly  parallel  exUts  at  el-Miih,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Moladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  Like  melach,  mUh  signifies  salt ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  salt 
present  there,  and  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  201  note) 
himself  justiy  adduces  it  as  *'  an  insta!ice  of  the 
usual  tendency  of  popular  pronunciation  to  reduce 
foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  form."  Jost 
as  el-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  w  possibly  was  ge-melach  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  £>lomite 
name. 

(d)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narra- 
tive as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge-Helach  is  in 
&vour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  be  Petra  (the  chain  of  evidence  for  which 

adopted  by  Bunaen  (^BSbdvale,  note  to  tbe  passage). 
Ewald  has  shown  (Cesck.  UL  Ml,  3)  that  tbe  wbole 

passage  Is  veiy  mncb  disordered.  Dt^  Bi'V^I  should  pro- 
bably be  rendered  "  and  set  up  a  monument,"  Instead 
of  "and  (^t  a  name"  (Gesen.  Tlut.  \a\b));  MIcbaelis 
(Snppl.  No.  2801 ,  and  note  to  £<M/Br  Vngel.) ;  l>e  Wette 
(Atbet);  LXX.  CotsL  icol  t^ijKtv  iarjiKntijJtnfv ;  Jerome 
(Quaett.  Hebr.),  erexlt  fomlcem  trlampbalem.  Raacbl 
Interprets  It  "  reputation,"  and  makes  tbe  repntation  to 
have  arisen  from  Davld'a  good  act  In  burying  the  dead 
even  of  his  enemies. 
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U  toleribly  comiecUd),  it  aeems  difficalt  to  bdiere 
that  a  large  body  of  prisonera  «hou)d  have  been 
di-agged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miln  throngh  the 
heart  of  a  hoetUe  and  most  difficult  country,  merely 
for  massacre.  [G.j  . 

SAXU  {Hnho:  iaXfuir;  Alex.  ia\i:  Salu). 
The  father  of  Zimri  the  prince  of  the  Simeonites, 
who  was  slain  by  Phinebaa  (Num.  zxr.  14).  Called 
alsoSALOM. 

SAliUM (JtaXjoi/i:  Etmemuu).  1.  Shallux, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  gatekeepers(A.  V. "  porters") 
of  the  Temple  (1  Esd.  v.  28 ;  comp.  Eir.  ii.  42). 

2.  (2aX.4iiu)s :  Solotne.)  Shallux,  the  &ther 
of  Hilkiah  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  Tiii.  1 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  vil.  2).  Called  also  Sadamias  and 
Sadoh. 

SALUTATION.  Salutations  may  be  classed 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  epistolary. 
Ilie  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  eaily  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  "God  be 
gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii.  29)  ;*  "  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  I.ord  "  (Ruth  iii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  13)  ; 
"  The  Lord  bk  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  " 
(Ruth  ii.  4) ;  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  "bless"  received  the 
secondaiy  sense  of  "  salute,"  and  is  occasionally  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10,  xxv.  14 ; 
2  K.  iv.  29,  X.  15),  though  not  so  frequently  as  it 
might  have  been  {e.g.  Gen.  xivii.  23,  xlvii.  7, 10 ; 
1  K.  viii.  66),  The  blessing  was  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the 
person  addressed  or  his  relations.  The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  these  instances  {thUtm*)  has  no  special 
reference  to  "peace,"  as  stated  in  the  marginal 
translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and  strictly 
answers  to  our  "  welfare,"  as  given  in  the  text  (Gen. 
xliii.  27 ;  Ex.  xviii.  7).  It  is  used  not  only  in  the 
cose  of  salutatiou  (in  which  sense  it  is  frequently 
rendered  "  to  salute,"  e.g.  Judg.  xviii.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
X.  4 ;  2  K.  X.  13) ;  but  also  in  other  cases  where  it 
is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a  person  (Gen. 
xliii.  23 ;  Judg.  vi.  23,  lix.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  18 ; 
Dan.  X.  19;  compare  1  Sam.  xx.  21,  where  it  is 
opposed  to  "  hurt  J '  2  Sam.  xviii.  28,  "  all  is  well ;" 
and  2  Sam.  xi.  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progress 
of  the  war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted 
originally  of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60, 
xxviii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  m  later 
times  the  teim  thdldm  was  intioduced  here  also  in 
th#  foi-m  "  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  "  Farewell " 
( 1  Sam.  i.  17,  XI.  42  J  2  Sam.  xv.  9).  This  <>  was 
cun«ttt  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  v.  34 ;  Luke  vii,  50  ;  Acts  xvi.  36),  and  is 
adopted  by  Him  in  His  parting  addi-ess  to  His  dis- 
ciples (John  xiv.  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a 
salutation  on  meeting,  in  such  forms  as  "  Peace  be 
to  this  house "  (Luke  x.  5),  "  Peace  be  unto  you " 
(Luke  xxiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  19).  The  more  common 
salutation,  however,  at  this  period  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  their  word  xaiftiy  being  used 
both  at  meeting  (Matt.  xxvi.  49,  xxviii.  9 ;  Luke  i. 
28),  and  probably  also  at  depnrture.  In  modem 
times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  current  in  the 
East  resembles  the  Hebrew : —£^»-»e/on>  aleykum, 
"  Peace  be  on  you  "  (Time's  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  7),  and 
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the  term  "aahun"  has  been  introduced  into  our 
own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental  salutation. 

The  forms  of  gi'eeting  that  we  have  noticed,  were 
fireely  exchanged  among  pei'sons  of  different  ranks 
00  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting,  and  this  even 
when  they  were  strangers.  Thus  Boaz  exchanged 
greeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4),  the  tra- 
veller on  the  rood  saluted  the  worker  in  the  field 
(Ps.  cxxix.  8),  and  members  of  the  same  fiunily  in- 
terchanged greetings  oo  rising  in  the  morning  (l*rov. 
xxvii.  14).  The  ouly  restriction  appeare  to  have 
been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the 
Mohanunedan  of  the  present  day,  paying  the  com- 
pliment only  to  those  whom  he  considered  "bre- 
thren," I.  e.  members  of  the  same  religious  com- 
munity (Matt.  V.  47 ;  Lane,  ii.  8;  Niebuhr,  Descript. 
p.  43).  Even  the  Apcatle  St.  John  forbids  an 
interchange  of  greeting  where  it  implied  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause  (2  John  11).  In 
modem  times  the  Orientals  are  &med  for  the  ela- 
borate formality  of  their  greetings,  which  occupy  a 
very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in  the 
Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in 
urgent  business,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way  (2  K. 
iv.  29 ;  Luke  x.  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the 
delay  likely  to  ensue  from  subsequent  conversation. 
Among  the  Persians  the  monarch  was  never  ap- 
proached without  the  salutation  "Oh,  kmg!  live 
forever"  (Dan.  ii.  4,  &c.).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  ever  became  current  among  the  Jews :  the 
expression  in  1  K.  i.  31,  was  elicited  by  the  previous 
allusion  on  the  part  of  David  to  his  own  decease. 
In  lieu  of  it  we  meet  with  the  Greek  x'^P'i  "  hail ! " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  29).  The  act  of  salutation  yas  ac- 
companied with  a  vaiiety  of  gestures  expressive  of 
different  degrees  of  humiliation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  kiss.  [Adobatioh  ;  Kiss.]  'ftiese  acts  involved 
the  necessity  of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  were 
riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ; 
2  K.  V.  21).  The  same  custom  still  prevails  in  the 
East  (Niebuhr's  Deacript.  p.  39). 

The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  0.  T.  were  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Latin 
style:  the  addition  of  the  term  "peace"  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  (2  Mace.  i.  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own 
name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom  he 
saluted ;  it  was  only  in  special  cases  that  this  order 
was  reversed  (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19  ;  1  Esdr.  vi.  7). 
A  combination  of  the  first  and  thii-d  persons  in  the 
terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfi-equeiit  (Gal.  i. 
1,  2;  Philem.  1;  2  Pet.  i.  1).  The  term  used 
(either  expressed  or  understood)  in  the  inti-odiictoiy 
salutation  was  the  Greek  x^P'"  ■"  ""  «ll>pt><^ 
construction  (1  Maoc.  z.  18 ;  2  Mace  ix.  19 ; 
1  Esdr.  viii.  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  26) ;  this,  however,  was 
more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  Apostolic 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv.  23  and 
James  i.  1,  a  coinddence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  St.  James  composed  the  letter  in  the  former 
passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual  meraes  was 
nlso  used,  consisting  generally  of  the  terms  "  grace 
and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
in  2  John,  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and  in  Jude 
"  mercy,  pence,  and  love."  The  concluding  saluta- 
tion consisted  occasionally  of  a  ti-anslation  of  the 
Latin  ro/rte  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  more  ge- 


T 

l>  'fbeOreek  expression  Is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  prcp'isiUon  «t  not  betokening  the  slate  into 


which,  but  answering  to  the  Hebrew  7,  in  which  the 
person  departs. 
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nerally  of  the  term  lurwdCofuu,  "  I  salote,"  or  the 
cognate  fabctantire,  accompanied  by  a  prayer  for 
peKe  or  grace.  St.  Paal,  who  availed  himself  of 
an  amanaenats  (Rom.  xri.  22),  added  the  salutation 
with  ha  own  hand  (1  Cor.  xri.  21 ;  Col.  it.  18 ; 
2  Tbea.  iii  17).  The  omiaiion  of  the  introductory 
•alutatioc  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  reiy 
noticeable.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAM'AEL  (SaXa(u4iK:  Salathiel),  a  variation 
fiir  (niaivin)  Salamiel  j^heldmiel]  in  Jnd.  riii.  1 
(comp.  Num.  i.  6).  The  &iin  in  A.  V,  is  given 
by  Aldos.  [B.  F.  W.] 

SAMAI'AS  (Sa^toios:  Semeias).  1.  She- 
MAIAH  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (I  Esd.  i. 
9 ;  eianp.  2  Chr.  xav.  9). 

2.  Sbemaiah  of  the  eons  of  Adonikam  (1  Esd. 
Till.  39  ;  oomp.  Ezr.  viii.  13). 

3.  (it/ut;  Alex.  3tfittat:  om.  in  Vulg.)  The 
"  great  Samaias,"  fiither  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas 
(Tob.  V.  1.3). 

BAMA'BJA  (frS^,  i.e.  aiomerSn:  Chald. 

X^'SXf :  'Saiiiffui,  itiij\fir,  ionipor^ ;  Joseph. 

SofuEfMio,  but  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  Stimptiv :  Sa- 
maria), a  city  of  Palestine. 

The  word  Shomerin  means,  etymoli^cally, "  per- 
taining to  a  watch,"  or  "  a  watch-mountain ;"  and 
we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to 
its  name.  In  the  territory  originally  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Meditert-aoean. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower 
Wrel  than  the  valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated 
ohkMig  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
kog  Sat  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Omri,  as  the 
ate  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
first  capital  aiter  the  secession  of  the  ten  tiibes  had 
been  Shechem  itself,  whither  all  Israel  had  come  to 
make  Rehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  being  fully 
accomplished,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1  K,  lii. 
25),  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abi- 
mdedi  (Juilg.  iz.  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to 
Tusih,  a  place,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and 
proverbial  beauty  (Cant.  vi.  4)  ;  which  continued  to 
be  the  royal  residoice  until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace 
and  perished  in  ita  ruins  (1  K.  xiv.  17 ;  zv,  21,  33 ; 
xri.  6-18).  Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for 
the  kingdom  that  ensued,  after  "  reigning  six  years  " 
there, "  bought  tbt  hill  of  Samaria  (J^IDB'  nnn ;  ri 
Ipos  ri  S(^qp^) of  Shemer  (ICC;  St/i^p,  Joseph. 
2e/<afwt)  fi>r  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on 
the  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which 
be  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
Samaria"  (1  K.  xri.  2.3,  24).  This  statement  of 
coone  dispenses  with  the  etymology  above  alluded 
to;  but  the  central  position  of  the  hill,  as  Herod 
tagacionsly  observed  long  afterwards,  made  it  ad- 
mirably siapted  for  a  place  of  obienatim,  and  a 
fortress  to  awe  the  neighbouring  country.  And  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  spot,  upon  which,  to  this  hour, 
tiarellers  dwell  with  admiration,  may  have  struck 
Omri,  as  it  afterwards  struck  the  tasteful  Idu- 
mean  (5.  J.  i.  21,  §2 ;  Ant.  xv.  8,  §5). 
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From  the  date  of  Omri's  porchaae,  B.C.  925, 

Samai-ia  retained  its  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the 
ten  ti-ibes.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvi.  32,  33) ;  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified  by  a  separate 
wall,  was  called  "  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal " 
(2  K.  X.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besi^ed  by  the 
Syrians,  in  B.C.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20)  ;  but  on  both  occasions  the 
siege  was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  mdeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculonsly,  but  not  until  the  inha- 
bitants had  suffered  almost  incredible  horrors  from 
&mine  during  their  protiBcted  resistance.  The  pos- 
sessor of  Samaria  was  considered  to  be  df  facto 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13, 14) ;  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  nation  were  directed  against  it  by  name 
(Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In  B.C.  721,  Seiraaria  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  yean,  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  9, 10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to.  [See  below,  Ko.  3.] 
Some  years  afterwards  the  district  of  which  Samaiia 
was  the  centre  wss  repeopled  by  Esariiaddon ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  e^Mciuly  of  the  dty  until  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  That  conqueror  took  the 
city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  itself 
(Euaeb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  settle  at  Shechem.  [Shechem  ;  Stcbab.] 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians, 
and  gave  the  adjacent  territory  (2a^MfeiTit  x^f) 
to  the  Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  These 
Syro-Maoedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance,  for  Josephua  describes  it  (Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §2)  as  a  very  strong  city  (ir^A»  trjciipu- 
TctTi)).  John  Hyrcanus  took  it  alter  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  He  intetw 
sected  the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with  trenches: 
into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks,  and 
thus  nndei-mined  ita  foundations.  "  In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  "  he  took  away  all  evidence 
of  the  Tery  existence  of  the  city."  This  story  at 
firet  sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  incon- 
sistent .  with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria.  It  may 
have  referred  only  to  the  suburbs  lying  at  its  foot. 
"  But,"  says  Prideaux  (Conn.  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  was  in  the  place,  tells  us  in 
his  Itinerary  *>  that  there  were  upon  the  top  of  this 
hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  tem  these  water 
enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trenches." 
It  should  luso  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Samaria 
was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs. 
Joeephus  describes  the  extremities  to  which  tiie 
inhabitants  were  reduced  during  this  si^,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
does  during  that  of  Benhadad  (comp.  Ant.  xiii.  10, 
§2,  with  2  K.  vi.  25).  John  Hyrcanus'  reasons 
for  attacking  Samaria  were  the  injuries  which  its 
inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of  Marissa, 
colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confirms  what 
was  said  above,  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

After  tills  disaster  (whidi  occurred  in  B.C.  109), 
the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  dty ;  at 
least  we  find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §4),  and  until 


*  The  prevaUing  LXX.  form  iu  tbe  0.  T.  Is  Sofulpcia,    pur  (Mai,  Sxfuifwi') ;  Neh.  Iv.  1,  Is.  vli  9,  Sofidpor. 
with  the  following  remarluble  exc»^tloos :— 1  K.  xvi.  34,       b  Ko  such  passage,  however,  now  exists  in  Benjamin  of 
Sdupur  . . .  Z>iu|(iuv  (Hal,  Sofiiipui') ;  Vat.  Iv.  10,  loiii-    Tndcla.    Bee  the  editions  of  Aahor  and  of  Bobn. 
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Pomp«7  gave  it  back  to  the  deaoendsnts  of  its 
original  inhabitants  (toTi  oMrropviy).  These  olK^|- 
rofts  may  possibly  have  been  the  8yro-Macedonians, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  Samaritans 
proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
colonists  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  direcUons  of 
Gabinins,  Samaria  and  other  demoli»hed  cities  were 
rebuilt  (_Ant.  xir.  5,  §3).  But  its  more  effectual 
rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great,  to 
whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the 
detth  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3, 
XT.  8,  §5;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3).  He  called  it  Sebastt, 
3f$airri=Augutta,  after  the  name  of  his  patron 
(Ant.  IV.  7,  §7).  Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  Herod's  improvements.  The  wall  sur- 
rounding it  was  20  stadia  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium  and  a  half  square, 
containing  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
Caesar.  It  was  colonised  by  6000  veterans  and 
others,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and 
rich  district  surrounding  the  dty  was  appropriated. 
Herod's  motives  in  these  arrangements  were  pro- 
bably, first,  the  occupation  of  a  commanding  position, 
and  then  the  desire  of  distinguiahiag  himself  for  taste 
by  the  embellishment  of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  by 
natnre  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §5 ;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §.3 ;  21,  §2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendour  after 
Herod's  improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  dty  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  t^  district  to  which, 
even  in  older  times,  it  had  extended  ito  name.  Our 
Version,  indeed,  of  Acts  viii.  5  says  that  Philip 
the  deacon  "  went  down  to  the  dty  of  Samaria ;" 
but  the  Greek  of  the  passage  is  simply  ds  niKtv 
TTJr  S^iopcfar.  And  we  may  fiiirly  argue,  both 
from  the  absence  of  the  definite  article,  and  team 
the  probability  that,  had  the  city  Samaria  been 
intended,  the  term  employed  would  have  been 
SriKote,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  In  verse  9  of  the  same  chapter  '*  the 
people  of  Samaria  "  represents  ri  (Svos  rqi  iaita- 
ptias ;  and  the  phrase  m  verse  25,  "  many  villages 
of  the  Samaritans,"  shows  that  the  operations  of 
evangelizing  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria itself,  if  they  were  ever  carried  on  there. 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  5,  "  Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not;"  and  John  iv,  4,  5,  where,  after  it  hac 
beensaid,  'MndHemustneedsgothroughSamaria," 
obviously  the  diatrict,  it  is  subjoined,  "  Then  cometh 
He  to  a  dty  of  Samaria  called  Sychar."  Hoioe- 
fbrth  its  history  is  very  unconnected.  Septimins 
Sevems  planted  a  Roman  colony  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  (Ulpian,  Leg.  I.  de  Cen- 
mbus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Kobinson).  Various  specimens 
of  coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved, 
extending  from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Cara- 
calla  (Vaillant,  in  Nvmitm.  Imper.,  and  Noris, 
quoted  by  Reland).  But,  though  ihe  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man colony,  it  could  not  have  been  a  place  of  much 
political  importence.  We  find  in  the  Codex  of 
Theodedus,  that  by  A.D.  409  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  divided  into  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda,  and 
Tertia.  Palaestina  Prima  induded  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the 
northern  part  of  Judaea;  but  its  capital  was  not 
Sebaste,  but  Caesarea.  In  an  ecdesiastical  point  of 
view  it  stood  mther  higher.  It  was  an  episcopal 
see  probably  as  early  as  the  third  century.  At 
any  rate  its  bishop  was  present  amongst  thoee  of 
Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Micaea,  A.D.  325,  and 
subecribed   its  acts  as   "  Maximus   (al.  Marinus) 
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SebastenuB."  The  names  of  some  of  his  saoceesors 
have  been  preserved — the  latest  of  them  mentioned 
is  Pelagins,  who  attended  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  536.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the 
earlier  Greek  Notitiae,  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones 
(Reland,  Pa/.  214-229).  Sebaste  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  coutw  of  the  Crusades  a  Latin 
bishopric  was  established  there,  the  title  of  which 
was  rec(^i»ed  by  the  Roman  Church  until  the 
fouiteenth  century.  At  this  day  tlie  city  of  Omri 
and  of  Herod  is  represented  by  a  small  vilUge 
retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  past  except  its  name, 
SebGstieh^  an  Aralac  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some 
architectural  remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian 
construction  or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  pertly,  perhaps,  traces  of 
Idumaean  magnificence.  "  A  long  avenue  of  broken 
pillais  (says  Dr.  Stanley),  apparentiy  the  main 
street  of  Herod's  dty,  here,  as  at  Palmyra  and 
Damascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  terrace  of  the  hill."  But 
the  fragmentary  aspect  of  the  whole  place  exhibits 
a  present  fiilfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  llicah 
(i,  6),  though  it  may  hare  been  fiiltiUed  more  than 
once  previously  by  the  ravages  of  Shalmaneser  or 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard : 
and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof" 
(Uic,  i.  6;  comp.  Hoe.  xiii.  16). 

St.  Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  dap,  asserts  that 
Selnste,  which  he  invariably  identifieB  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
impriwned  and  suffered  death.  He  also  makes  it 
the  burial-phue  of  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obodiah 
(see  various  passages  dted  by  Reland,  pp.  980-981). 
Epiphanius  is  at  great  pains,  in  bis  work  Adv. 
Haema  (lib.  i.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  hei-esies 
of  the  Samaritens  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  their  name.  He  interpivte 
it  as  DnOB',  <pi\aKfs,  or  "  keepers.*  The  hill 
on  which  the  dty  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer  or  Somerou  (2a>/u4|>,  So/ut^v),  from  a 
certam  Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  of  the  stoi^  of  the  andent 
Pei'izxites  or  Girgashites,  themselves  descendante  of 
Canaan  and  Ham.  But  he  adds,  the  inhabitants 
may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from  their  guard- 
ing the  land,  or  (coming  down  much  later  in  their 
history)  from  their  guarding  the  Law,  as  distin- 
guished fitim  the  later  writings  of  the  Jewish  Canon, 
which  they  refused  to  allow.    [See  Samaeitans.] 

For  modem  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sa- 
maria and  its  neighbourhood,  see  Dr.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Besearches,  ii.  127-33 ;  Reland's  Palaes- 
tina, 344,  979-982;  Raumer's  Pa«s<ma,  144-148, 
notes ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Palestine,  i.  363- 
388, and  ii.  295, 296,  Map,  and  Memoir;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's Sinai  and  Palestine,  242-246 ;  and  a  short 
article  by  Mr.  G.  Williams  in  the  Diet,  of  Oeog. 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  pp. 
cxvii.,  cxviii.,  has  an  interesting  reference  to  and 
extract'  from  Sandys,  illustrative  of  its  topography 
and  general  aspect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  ceutuiy. 

2.  The  Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of 
1  Mace,  v,  66  (t))i'  3aiiip*iav :  Samariam)  is  evi- 
dentiy  an  error.     At  any  rate  the  well-known  Sa- 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  cannot  be 
iatcnded,  for  it  is  obvious  that  Judas,  in  pa-ssing 
Ami  HebroD  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  ( Azotus), 
eoald  not  make  so  immense  a  detour.  The  true 
comction  is  doubtless  supplied  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
lii.  8,  §(i ;,  Tho  has  Marisaa  (i.  e.  Maresha),  a  place 
which  Uy  in  the  road  from  Hebron  to  the  Philistine 
PbiB.  One  of  the  ancient  Latin  Versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading ;  which  is  accepted  by  Kwald 
(fincA.  ir.  361)  and  i  host  of  commentators  (see 
Grimm,  Kwxg.  Exeg.  Mandb.,  on  the  passage). 
Dmsins  proposed  Shaantim  ;  but  this  is  hardly  so 
faaaibic  as  Uaresha,  and  has  no  external  support. 

3-  Samaria  (4  ic^iofteris  X''poi  Joxph.  x^f 
tmfiiifnmr ;  Ptol..2a^u^>(>,  2<v'<'p<'o:  Samaria). 

SamabitaNS  {Vl'yyCkf:  'Saitaffirtu;  Joseph. 
2a^iap<rt). 

There  are  few  questions  in  Biblical  philology 
upoo  which,  in  recent  times,  scholars  have  come 
to  such  opposite  conclusions  as  the  extent  of  the 
territory  to  which  the  foirner  of  these  woitIs  is 
applicable,  and  the  origin  of  the  people  to  which 
the  latter  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  But  a  probable 
•olatioQ  of  them  may  be  gained  by  careful  attention 
to  the  historical  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
of  Joaephiis,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Palestine. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  SAMARITAN 
would  ^  an  inhabitant  of  the  cUi^  of  Samaria.  But 
it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this  senw,  exclusivdy  at 
any  rate,  in  the  O.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  tiiere 
once,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K.  xvii. 
29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate  those  whom 
the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed  in  (what  are 
ailledl  the  cilia  of  Samaria  (whatever  these  may 
be)  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere  in  the 
O.  T.,  it  would  have  designated  those  who  belonged 
to  tlie  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a  large 
sense  was  called  Samaria.  And  as  the  extent  of  that 
kii^dom  varied,  which  it  did  very  much,  gradually 


diminishing  to  ih^  time  of  Shalmaneser,  so  the 
extent  of  the  word  Samaritan  would  have  varied. 

Samaria  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over 
which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king,  whether  east 
or  west  of  the  river  Jordan.  Hence,  even  before 
the  city  of  Samaria  existed,  we  find  the  "  old  pro- 
phet who  dwelt  at  Bethel "  describing  the  prodic- 
tions  of  "  the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Judah," 
in  reference  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  as  directed  not 
merely  against  that  altar,  but  "  against  all  the 
houses  of  the  high-places  which  are  in  U<  citia 
</  Samaria "  (1  K.  xiii.  32),  >'.  e.,  of  course,  the 
cities  of  which  Samaria  was,  or  was  to  be,  the  head 
or  capital.  In  other  places  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  2  K.  xvii.  24, 
26,  28,  29)  Samaria  seems  to  denote  the  city  ex- 
clusively. But  the  prophets  use  the  word,  much 
as  did  the  old  prophet  of  Betliel,  in  a  greatly  ex- 
tended sense.  Thus  the  "  calf  of  Bethel  '  is  called 
by  Hoeea  (viii.  5,  6)  the  "  calf  of  Samaria ;"  in 
Amos  (iii.  9)  the  "mountains  of  Samaria"  ai« 
spoken  of;  and  the  "  captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughters"  is  a  phrase  found  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  S3)* 
Hence  the  word  Samaritan  must  have  denoted  every 
one  subject  to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital. 

But,  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
quired, it  necessaiily  became  contracted  as  the  limit* 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted.  In  all 
probability  tlie  territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan 
wore  very  early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judnh. 
This  would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in  B.C.  771 
and  740  respectively,  "  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  the 
Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manssseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hani,  and  to  the  river  Gozan  "  (1  Chr, 
V.  26).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation.  But 
the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further :  "  He  took 
Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the 
land  of  NaphtoU,  and  carried  them  captive  to  As- 
syria" (2  K.  XV.  29).      This  would   be  a  thml 
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limitatioD.  Nearlj  a  century  before,  B.C.  860, 
"the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut  Israel  short;"  for 
"  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land 
of  Oilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  rirer 
Amon,  even  Gilead  and  Badum  "  (2  K.  x.  32,  33). 
This,  however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the 
diversity  of  expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing 
inroad,  and  had  involved  no  permanent  subjection 
of  the  country,  or  deportation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  invasions  of  Pul  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser  were 
utter  clearances  of  the  population.  The  terTitoi7 
thus  desolated  by  them  was  probably  orcnpied  by 
d^rees  by  the  pushing  forwanl  of  the  neighbouring 
heathea,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the  Israelites 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern  part  of 
Galilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations," 
or  "  GentUea  "  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  1  Mac.  v.  15).  And  no 
doubt  this  was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan. 

But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  word  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from  ao  occur- 
rence in  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Hodiea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah,  or,  at  least,  his 
influence,  was  i^ecognised  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issa- 
char,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of  ICphraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came  from  all 
those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This 
was  about  B.O.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced, 
that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are 
told  tliat  "  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the 
land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  "  took  Sa- 
maria, and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by  the  river 
Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  told  that  "  Israel 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  into  As- 
syria" (2  K.  xvii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a  very 
small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city),  and 
a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extendol  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  borders  of  Syria  and  Amraon  eastwards.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's 
progress,  in  B.O.  641,  through  "  the  cities  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  onto  Naph- 
tali "  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6).  Such  a  progress  would 
have  been  impracticaUe  had  the  number  of  cities 
•and  villages  occupied  by  the  persons  then  called 
Samaiitaus  been  at  all  large. 

This,  however,  brings  us  more  doeely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  Af  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  5, 6,  26),  carried  Israel,  t.  «.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's 
aathority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  and  vilbges.  Now,  1.  Did  he  carry 
away  all  their  inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether 
they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  desolated,  who 
replaced  the  deported  popuhition  ?  On  the  answer 
to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our  determination  of 
the  questions,  were  the  Samaritans  a  mixed  race, 
composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of  new  settlers,  or 
were  they  purely  of  foreign  extraction? 

^n  reference  to  the  former  of  thexe  inquiries,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  huiguage  of  Scripture 
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admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  "  Israel  was  carried 
away "  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were 
placed  **  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Urael "  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine^lressets 
and  husbandmen"  (2  K.  xxv.  12).  We  add,  that, 
had  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  impassible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so  utterly 
unable  to'  acquaint  themselves  with  "  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  laud,"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
with  Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land 
of  its  inhabitaute.  Como.  Herod,  iii.  149,  "  The 
Persians  dragged  \iraYiivtvaayTts)  Samoa,  and  deli- 
vered it  up  to  Syloson  stript  of  all  its  men ;"  and, 
again,  Herod,  vi.  31,  for  the  application  of  the  same 
treatment  to  other  iskiids,  where  the  process  called 
trayriytitiif  is  described,  and  is  compared  to  a 
hunting  out  o^the  population  {iK6rip€ifu>),  Such 
a  capture  is  presently  conti'aiited  with  the  capture 
of  other  territories  to  which  trayriytitiy  was  not 
applied.  Josephus's  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cities 
of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  "  transplanted  ail 
the  people"  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §1).  A  threat  against 
Jerusalem,  which  was  indeed  only  partially  carried 
out,  shows  how  complete  and  summary  the  desola- 
tion of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister  kingdom  must 
have  been :  "  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the 
line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of 
Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipetfa 
a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  tumeth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  K.  xxi.  13).  This  was  uttered  within 
forty  years  aftei-  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  It  mast  have  derived  much  strength  from 
the  recentness  and  proximity  of  liie  calamity. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  citia  of  Samaria 
were  not  mei^ely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated  of 
their  inhabitants  in  B.C.  721,  and  that  they  re- 
mained 'in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ara 
(Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof. ' 
Thus  the  new  Samaritans — for  such  we  must  now 
call  them — ^were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of  Somalia,  and 
were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An 
incidental  question,  however,  arises.  Who  was  the 
king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this  colonization  ?  At 
first  sight,  one  would  suppose  Shalmaneser ;  for  the 
narrative  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the  repeopling 
seems  to  be  a  natund  sequence  of  the  depopulatioo. 
Such  would  appear  to  have  been  Josephus'  view,  for 
he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  "  when  he  had  removed  the 
people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought  other  aatioos 
out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  ao  called  (for  there  is  still  in 
Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  the 
country  of  the  Israelites  "  {Ant.  ix.  14,  §  1,  3 ;  x.  9, 
§7) ;  but  he  most  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Saraai-itans  themselves, 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2, 1 0,  attributed  their  colonizatioo  not  to 
Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assnr," 
or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,  either  the 
king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably 
on  his  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
about  B.C.  677,  that  Esarhaddon  discovered    the 
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impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract  apon  the  very  frontien 
of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate,  and  detennined  to 
gnnuoa  it  with  fordgnera.  The  &ct,  too,  that  some 
of  th«e  foreigners  came  irom  Babylon  would  seem 
to  direct  os  to  Esaihaddon,  rather  than  to  his  grand- 
&ther,  Shalmaneser.  It  was  only  recently  that 
Babyloo  bad  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
kinz.  And  there  is  anotner  reason  why  this  date 
should  be  pre&md.  It  coincides  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  sixty-live  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
deliverad  BiC.  742,  within  which  "  Ephratm  should 
be  broken  tliat  it  sitouM  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.  8). 
This  was  not  effectually  accomplished  nntil  the  very 
land  itaelf  was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as 
tliia  had  not  taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of 
retum:  aflcr  it  had  taken  place, -no  hope.  Joseph  us 
{Ant,  X,  9,  §7)  exprealy  notices  this  difference  in 
the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the  two  tribes.  The  land 
of  the  former  became  the  possession  of  foreigners, 
the  land  of  the  hitter  not  so. 

These  strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to 
have  been  placisd  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria"  by 
Esarhaddoo,  were  of  oouise  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shi(^>ed  a  stnmge  medley  of  divinities.  Each  of  the 
five  nations,  says  JcsephuS,  who  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  Sa-ipture,  had  its  own  god.  Mo  place 
was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had  once 
called  the  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  wss  still. 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  in- 
lested  by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably 
increased  to  a  great  extent  befotv  their  entrance 
upon  it.  "  The  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which 
slew  some  of  them."  On  their  expUu'ning  their 
miserable  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them 
"  how  they  shoukl  feai-  the  Lord."  The  priest 
came  aoooiilingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language 
of  tbe  sacred  historian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord,  and 
sored  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  diildreu's  children :  as  did  their  fiithers,  so  do 
they  unto  this  day"  (2  K.  xvii.  41).  This  last 
sentcDce  was  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves 
two  purposes :  Lit,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the 
Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers 
of  God — they  were  no  more  exclusively  His  ser- 
Tsnts,  than  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  desired  to 
place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon  entitled  to 
be  called  a  Christian ;  and,  2ndly,  to  show  how  en- 
tiidy  the  Samaritans  of  Uter  days  difiered  from 
their  ancetors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Josepfaus' 
accoont  of  the  distress  of  the  Somnritatis,  and  of  the 
remedy  lor  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
tlttt  with  him  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new 
Samaritans — men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from 
the  further  East :  "  the  Cnthaeans  had  formerly  be- 
loogei  to  the  inner  parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but 
were  then  called  '  Samaritans,'  taking  the  name  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  removed,"  says 
Josephns  {Ant.  x.  9,  $7).  And  again  he  says  (Ant. 
ii.  14,  {3;  they  are  called  "  in  Hebrew  <  Cnthaeans,' 
bat  in  Greek  •  Samaiitans.' "  Our  Lord  expressly 
terms  them  iMjTftrtU  (Luke  xvii.  18);  and  Jo- 
lephus'  whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  believed 
them  to  have  been  iitroiKoi  kKXotirtit,  thongh, 
as  he  tells  us  in  two  places  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §3,  and 
xi.  8,  §6),  they  sometiines  gave  a  diffei'ent  account 
of  their  origin.  But  of  this  bye  and  bye.  A  gap 
ocean  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  csfitivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jem- 
It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the 
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treacherous  character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them 
even  then  called,  by  anticipation,  "  the  advei-saries 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  "  (Kzr.  iv.  1),  a  title  which 
they  afterwards  fully  jostined.  But,  so  &r  as  pro- 
fessions go,  they  are  not  enemies ;  they  are  most 
anxious  to  be  triends.  Their  religion,  uiey  assert, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tril^,  therefore  they 
have  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious  under- 
taking. But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national  under- 
taking. They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood. 
They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it 
forward  ostentsftiously,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  their  partial  conversion  to  God.  That  it  was  but 
partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may  hare  became 
purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information  that  it 
had.  Be  this.'however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not 
listen  fiivourably  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt, 
from  whose  pen  we  have  a  record  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the  Sama- 
ritans throw  off  the  mask,  and  became  open  enemies, 
fimstrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the 
reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually 
silenced  in  the  reign  of  Duins  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519. 

The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  fh>m  idols, 
and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Jews  tr^ted  their  offers  of  fm- 
temization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Hanasseh,  a  man  of 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  fi-om  Jerusalem 
by  Nefaemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage,  obtained 
penbission  from  the  Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius 
Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gei-izim,  for 
the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge. 
The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallise  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rallying  point  for 
schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  ani- 
mosity became  moi*e  intense  than  ever.  The  Sama- 
ritans are  said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Jews,  They  would  revise  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our 
Lord's  case.  They  would  even  waylay  them  in 
their  journey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §1);  and  many 
wei*e  compelled  through  fear  to  take  the  longer 
route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain  Samaritans 
were  said  to  have  once  penetrated  into  the  Temple 
of  Jerusaletn,  and  to  have  defiled  it  by  scattering 
dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  {Ant, 
xviii.  2,  §2).  We  are  told  too  of  a  strange 
piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially 
resented.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
municate to  their  brethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact 
day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by 
benron-fires  commencing  from  Mount  Olivet,  and 
flashing  forward  from  hill  to  hiii  nntil  they  were 
mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Greek  poet 
represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of 
Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious  watcheis  at  Mycenae. 
Thoee  who  "  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  "  looked 
for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled  them 
to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were  in  their 
&ther-land,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  th^  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of 
these  feelings,  and  would  not  unfi>equently  deceive 
and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and 
perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  mountains.*    Their 


•  "This  fact,"  says  Dr.  Trench,  "  is  mratloned  by  Ha- 
btel  (see  De  Sacy's  Ckrat.  Aratx,  11. 169),  who  tffinns 
that  It  was  this  which  put  the  Jews  on  making  accante 
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own  temple  on  Gerizim  tber  considei'ed  to  be  much 
superior  to  that  at  Jenualem,  There  thej  sacri- 
fioed  a  paamver.  Towards  tlie  rooontain,  eren  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  &llen,  wherever  they  were, 
they  directed  their  worship.  To  their  copy  of  the 
Law  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority 
greater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  posaeiBion 
of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (i. «.  the  fire  books  of  Moses) 
was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
book  in  'the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to 
observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  themselves, 
employing  the  expression  not  imfreqaently,  "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  we,  observing  the 
letter  of  the  Law,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more 
conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  theCamaritans. 
The  copy  of  the  Law  pocsessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
and  cast  grave  suspicions  up(xi  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time  to 
time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by 
degrees,  the  Samaritans  daimed  to  partake  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  If  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their 
interest  (Joseph.  AMt.  xi.  8,  §6 ;  ix.  14,  §3).  A 
remai'kable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.b.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  kraelitas,  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh, sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from  culti- 
vating their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowness  of  their 
pretensions.  (They  were  greatly  disconcerted  at 
their  fiiilure,  and  their  dissatisSiction  probably  led 
to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besiege 
and  destroy  the  city  of  Sanuiria.  Shechem  was 
indeed  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.)  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord, 
John  iv.  12,  "  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?"  A  question  which 
she  puts  without  recollecting  that  she  had  just 
before  strongjlj  oontrasted  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans. Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting 
this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these 
people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  they 
were  after  all  mere  Cuthaeaas,  mere  strangen  from 
Assyria.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Sh«hem 
(Gen.  xxrv.  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  poxsibly  avoid.''  **  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  less  for  a  bitter 
reproach.  Every  thing  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched 
was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan  was 
publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues — cotrld  not  be 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts — could 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proselytism — and 
was  thus,  so  £ir  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  etenrnl  life.  The  tr-aditional 
hatred  in  which  the  .lew  held  him  is  expressed  iu 
Eccltrs.  I.  25, 26,  "  There  be  two  manner  of  rratiorrs 
whidr  my  heart  abhorreth,  arrd  the  third  is  no 
nation*  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; 

calculations  to  determine  the  moment  of  the  new  moon's 
appearance  (oomp.  Scboettgen's  Bor,  Beb,  1.  :144)." 

b  This  prelndloe  had,  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way 
to  fiecetaiqr,  for  the  dltdples  bad  gone  to  Sycbar  to  buy 
food,  while  oar  Lord  was  talkffig  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria bj  the  well  In  Us  suburb  (John  Iv.  H).  And  from 
Luke  ix.  53,  we  learn  that  the  disciples  went  before  our 
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and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistiaea;  and 
that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  And  so 
long  was  it  before  such  a  t«nper  could  be  banished 
from  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the 
Apostles  believing  tlrat  an  inhospitable  slight  shown 
by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  unduly 
avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 

**  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man,  andwe  find  Him  on  no 
one  occasion  attering  anything  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  howercr,  -and  the 
records  of  His  ministrations  confirm  most  thoroughly 
the  view  w^^ich  has  been  taken  above,  that  thie 
Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve  (Matt,  x;  5,  6)  He  charges 
them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  dty  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hnosc  of  Isr«l." 
So  again,  in  His  final  address  to  them  on  Mount 
Olivet,  "  Te  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i.  8).  So  the 
nine  nnthsinkful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by 
Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger 
{iXKcrftrlis),  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  His 
well-known  parable,  a  merdful  Samaritan  is  con- 
trasted with  the  luimereiful  priest  and  Levite.  And 
the  very  wordiip  of  the  two  races  is  described  by 
Him  as  ditTerent  in  character.  "  Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Samaritan*: 
"  We  know  what  we  worship,  fur  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews  "(John  iv.  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  otu-  Lord's  day:  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preser^'ing  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away 
since  they  had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned  their  poly- 
theism for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaidsm ;  a  people,  who — 
though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted, 
and  the  rallying  place  of  their  religion  co  Mount 
Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  ISO),  and 
though  Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and 
again  destroyed,  and  though  their  territory  had 
been  the  batfie-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt — still  pre- 
served their  nationality,  still  worshipped  from 
Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlements 
towards  their  sacred  hill ;  still  retained  their  na- 
tionality, and  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews: 

ofoc  r*  oXct^  r*  hnt!^  ravnp  mfm, 

Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time  Samaria,  was 
In  the  possession  of  the  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  or  that 
it  had  ever  been  so.  "Sattraria,"  snvs  Josephos, 
{B.  J.  iii.  3,  §4)  "  lies  between  Judaea  and  Galilee. 
It  commences  from  a  village  called  Ginaa  {Jenin), 
on  the  gr-eat  phiin  (that  of  Esdraelon),  and  extends 
to  the  topnrchy  of  Acrabntta,"  in  the  lower  port  of 
the  territory  of  Ephraim.  These  points,  indicating 
the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  southern 
parallels  of  hititude  between  which  Samaria  was 
situated,  enable  us  to  fix  it*  boundaries  with  tole- 


Ix>rd  at  His  command  into  a  certain  village  of  tbe 
Samaritans  **  to  make  ready  "  for  Him.  Unless,  indeed 
(though,  as  we  see  on  both  occsslvns,  our  Lord's  Influ- 
ence over  them  was  not  yet  oomplete).  we  are  to  attrllmte 
this  partial  sbsndonmeot  of  their  ordtnary  scroples  to 
the  chsnge  which  His  example  had  already  wrought  In 
tliom. 
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nUe  certainty.     It  w»  bounded  uorthwsrd  bj  the 
niige  of  hills  which  commences  nt  Mount  Carmel 
•n  the  west,  and,  after  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
west, runs  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jotdan,  fanning  the  southern  border  of  the  plain  ot 
KsdraeloQ.     It  touched  towanh^  the  south,  as  neai'lj 
as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of  Benjamin.    Thus 
it  oomprdiended  the  ancient  ten-itory  of  Ephi-aim, 
and  of  those  Manaasites  who  were  west  of  Jordan. 
**  ltd  diameter,*'  -  Josephus   continaes,   *'  is  in  no 
Rspect  difierent  from  that  of  Judaea.    Both  abound 
in  mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agricul- 
ton,  and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits 
both  wild  and  cultivated.    They  are  not  abundantly 
watered ;  but  much  rain  falls  there.     The  spi-ings 
an  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on  aocouut 
of  the  quantity  of  gix>d  grass,  the  cattle  there  pro- 
duce more   milk  than  elsewhere.     Bat  the   best 
proof  of  their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  are 
tfaidily  populated."     The  aixounta  of  modem  tia- 
rellers  ooniirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian of  the  "  good  land "  which  was  allotted  to 
that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory.    The  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  however,  po«- 
xatei  only  a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large 
area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centi-e  of 
the  district.     Shechem  or  Sychai'  (as  it  was  con- 
t«niptuoufily  designated)  was  their  chief  settlement, 
even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria, 
probably  because  it  lay  almost  dose  to  Mount  Ge: 
rizim.     Afterwards  it  became  more  prominently  so, 
and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on 
(lerizim,  bj  John  Uyi-canus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§1),  they  buijt  themselves  a  temple.     The  modem 
representative    of  Shechem  is  Niblus,  a  corrup- 
tion  of  Neapolis,  or  the  "  New  Town,"  built  by 
Vespasian  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  which 
was  then  ruined.     At  Hdblia  the  Samaritans  have 
still  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about  200  persons. 
Vet  they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover 
on  a  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an  exact- 
Bess  of  minute  oei-cmonial  which  the  Jews  tliem- 
sdves  have  long  inteiTtiitted : 

"  QnawiaRni  diruta,  servat 
Ignem  Tr^Jsnum,  el  VcBtam  coUt  Albs  minorem." 
The  Samaritans  were  very  troublesome  both  to 
their  Jewish  neighbours  and  to  their  Roman  masters, 
in  the  6rst  century,  A.D.  Pilate  chastised  them  with 
a  severity  which  led  to  his  own  downfall  (Joseph. 
AiU.  xviii.  4,  $1),  and  a  slaughter  of  10,BO0  of 
them  took  phice  under  Vespasian  {£.  J.  Ui.  7,  §32). 
Is  spite  of  these  reverses  they  increased  greatly  in 
numbers  towards  its  termination,  and  appear  to 
have  grown  into  importance  under  Dositheus,  who 
was  probably  an  apostate  Jew.  Epiphanius  {adv. 
Haertiet,  lib.  L),  in  the  fourth  century,  considers 
them  to  be  the  chief  and  most  dangerous  adver- 
laries  of  Christianity,  and  he  enumerates  the  several 
sects  into  which  they  had  by  that  time  divided 
themselves.  They  were  populai'ly,  and  even  by 
same  of  the  Fathers,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  in- 
somuch that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
was  described  as  a  tendency  to  ^ianapfiTuriUs  or 
'looidiiriUs.  This  confusion,  however,  did  not 
extend  to  an  identification  of  the  two  races.  It  was 
simply  an  assertion  that  their  extreme  opinions  were 
identHaU.  And  previously  to  an  outiage  which 
they  committed  oo  the  Oiuistiaos  at  Neapolis  in  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  towards  the  end  of  the  htih  century, 
the  distinction  between  them  and  tlie  Jews  was 
soiBdently  known,  and  even  leoognised  iu  the  Tbeo- 
VOU  II. 
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dosiao  Code.  This  was  so  severely  punished,  that 
they  sank  into  an  obscurity,  which,  thouirh  they 
are  just  noticed  by  travellers  of  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  scaixsly  broken  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  latter  half  of  that  cen- 
tury a  correspondence  with  them  was  commenced 
by  Joseph  Scaliger.  (De  Sacy  has  edited  two  of 
their  letters  to  that  eminent  scholar.)  Job  I.ndolf 
received  a  letter  from  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
next  century.  These  tliree  lettera  are  to  !«  found  in 
Eichhom's  Repertorium  fiir  Biblische  imd  Morgen- 
Idndische  Litteraiur,  vol.  xiii.  They  are  of  great 
archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into 
the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  incon- 
sistency displayed  by  the  writers  iu  valuing  them- 
selves on  not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  Joseph.  See  also  De  Sacy's  Cor- 
reqxmdaace  del  Samaritains,  be.,  in  Koticet  et 
Extr.  des  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth.  da  Rot,  &c.,  vol. 
xii.  And,  for  mbn  modem  accounts  of  tlie  people 
themselves,  Robinson's  Biblical  Rtsearcha,  ii.  280- 
311;  iii.  129-30;  Wilson's  Zandu  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  46-78 ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Pcdeslme,  ii. 
296  seq. ;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240 ; 
Rogers'  Notices  of  the  Modem  SamaritoHi,  p.  25 ; 
Grove's  account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  iu 
Vacation  Touriets  for  1861 ;  and  Dr.  Stanley's,  of 
their  Passover,  in  his  Lectures  on  tJie  Jewish  Churcli, 
App.  iii. 

i'he  view  maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to 
the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaiitans, 
is  that  of  Suice'r,  Reland,  Hammond,  Drnsius  in  the 
CriticiSacri,  Maldonatus,  Hengstenbei^,  Hiivemick, 
Robinson,  and  Dean  Trendi.    The  reader  is  refciTcd 
to  the  very  clear  but  too  brief  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  hist  mentioned  learned  writer,  in 
his  Pai-ahles,  pp.  310,  311,  and  to  the  authori- 
ties, especially  f)e  Sacy,  yhich  aie  theie  quoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  was  die 
ancient  view.     We  have  seen  what  Josephus  said, 
and  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and . 
Theodoret,  say  the  same  thing.     Socrates,  it  must 
be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans  iiriiirxurMa  'lo"- 
Saiuy,    but  he  stands  almost  alone  among  the 
ancients  in  making  this  assertion.     Origen  and 
Cyril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to  descent 
from  Joseph,  as  evidenced  in  the  statement  of  the 
woman  at  tiie  well,  but  mention  it  only  to  declare 
it  unfounded.     Othei-s,  as  Winer,   Dollinger,  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  liave  held  a  different  view,  which 
may  be  expi-essed  thus  in  Diillinger's  own  words : 
'<  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (as 
opposed  to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up  a  mingled 
race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the  remnant  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in  the  country  on 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  the 
heathen  colonists  who  weia  transplanted  into  the 
dtie*  of  Israel.    Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  as 
their  eztractiao :  they  worshipped  Jehovah,  but,  in 
addition  to  Him,  alto  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoenician 
origin  which  they  had  brought  from  their  native 
laud"  {Seidenthum  und  JudetOhum,  p.  739,  §7) 
If  the  words  of  Scripture  are  to  be  taken  alone,  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  view  is  to  be  maintained. 
At  any  rate,  as  Drnsius  observes,  the  only  mixture 
was  that  of  Jewish  apostate  fugitives,  long  ^ler 
Esarhaddon's  colonization,  not  at  the  time  of  the 
colonization.     But  modem  as  this  view  is,  it  has 
for  some  years  been  the  [npular  one,  and  even  Dr. 
Stanley  seems,  thongh  quite  incidentally,  to  have 
admitted  it  (S.  ^  P.  240).     He  does  not,  however, 
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enter  upou  its  defcDoe.    Mr.  Orore  is  aim  in  &Toiir 
of  it.     See  his  notice  already  mentioned. 

The  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  Law  possessed 
by  the  Samaritan:i,  and  the  deteimination  whether 
the  Samaritan  reading  of  Deut.  xxrii.  4,  Gerizim, 
or  that  of  the  Hebrew,  Ebai,  is  to  be  preferred,  are 
discussed  in  the  neit  article.  [See  Sauaeitan 
Pentateuch  ;  Ebai.  ;  Geeizui  ;  Shecuem  ; 
SiCHEM  ;  Sycuar.]  [J.  A.  H.] 

SAMABITAK  PENTATEUCH,  a  Becen- 
sion  of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  (Zbri),  or  so-called 
Samaritan  chaiBcter.*  This  recension  is  found 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  "  TlaXtuiraror  'iPpal- 
Khr  rh  wapit  Xaitapftratt,"  in  -contradistinction  tu 
the  "'E^poiic^i'  t4  wopi 'IovSo/ois  ;"  fuither,  as 
*<  Samaritauorum  Volumina,"  &c.  Thus  Origen  on 
Num.  xiii.  I,  ...."&  cat  oiri  iK  roiruv 
taluLftvrmn  'ZPpalKov  intrtfiiXoiuv  \"  and  on 
Num.  ui.  13, ..."  ft  ^r  lUroa  Tur  So^uipctrvr 
tSpofity,"  tic.  Jerome,  Prol.  to  Kings :  "Samaritani 
etiam  Pentateuchum  Moysis  totidem  (?  22,  like  the 
"  Hebrews,  Syrians  and  Chaldaeans")  litteris  habent, 
figuris  tantnm  et  apicibus  discrepantes."  Also  on  Gal. 
iii.  10,  "quam  ob  causam" — (viz.  'Ei-uiaTtEpaTa; 
Wat  %i  oIk  imtim  in  wart  tmt  ytypofiiiipMs, 
being  quoted  there  from  Deut.  xxtIL  26,  where  the 
MasoreUc  text  has  only  DK  D»i5»  Vth  TtPK  TITN 
riKtn  mWin  *ian — "  cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth 
uot^  the  words  of  this  Law  to  do  them ;"  while  the 
UCX.  reads  was  ivBftwos  . .  watri  rdtt  Kiyois) 
— <<  quam  ob  causain  SiAnaritanornm  Hebraea  to- 
lumina  relegens  iarem  73  scriptum  esse ;"  and  he 
forthwith  charges  the  Jews  with  having  deliberately 
taken  out  the  73,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
bouhd  individttaUy  to  oA  the  onluianoes:  forgetting 
at  the  same  time  that  this  same  ^3  occurs  in  the 
very  next  chapter  of  the  Masoretic  text  f  Deut.  xrriii. 
15): — "4// his  commandments  and  his  statutes." 
Eusebius  of  Caesaiea  observes  that  the  LXX.  and 
the  Sam.  Pent,  safiee  against  the  Received  Text  in 
the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham. 
Oyiil  of  Aleiandi-ia  spoalcs  of  certain  words  (Gen. 
iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  but  found  in  the  Sa- 
maritan. The  same  remaric  is  made  by  Procopius 
of  Gaza  with  lespcct  to  Deut.  i.  6;  Num.  i.  10, 
X.  9,  &c.  Other  passages  are  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  &c.  The  Talmud,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  con- 
temptuously as  a  clumsily  forged  record  :  "  You 
/uive  falsified'  your  Pentateuch^'  said  R.  Elieier  b. 
Shimon  to  the  Samaritan  scribes,  with  reference  to 
a  passage  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  where  the  well-undeistood 
word  Shechem  was  gratuitously  inserted  after  "  the 
plains  of  Moreh,"— "and  you  huve  not  profited 
aught  by  it"  (comp.  J«r.  Sotah  21  b,  cf.  17 ;  BobK 
33  b).  On  another  occasion  they  are  ridiculed  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the  sinipleit  rules 
of  Hebrew  fli-ammar,  dispkyed  in  their  PenUteuch ; 
viz.  the  use  of  the  n  locale  (unknown,  however, 
according  to  Jer.  ^eg.  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  "WSo  hae  ccaaed  you  to  blunder?' 
said  R.  Shimon  b.  Elieser  to  them ;  refening  to  their 


from  K^Jy,  n^ltm  ana-  Comp.  Synb  SI  b.  Jer. 
Meg.  5.  3;  Toalfta  [Jynh.  4;  S/nhedr.  22  a,  Meg.  Jer. 
1.  8.  Sou  Jer.  7.  2,  H|. 
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abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the 
deceased  brother's  wife  ( Deut.  xzv.  5  ff.),— -through 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  which 
eujoins  that  the  wife  oi  the  dead  man  shall  not  ha 
"without"  to  a-  stranger,  but  that  the  brother 
should  marry  her :  they,  however,  taking  ilVinri 
(  =Yyrh)  to  be  an  epithet  of  TIBV,  "  wife,"  trans- 
lated "  the  outer  «^e,"  i.  e.  the  bttmtied  only 
(Jer.  Jebam.  3,  2,  £er.  S.,  Ik.), 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  of 
Laws  had  reached  Europe,  and  it  b^an  to  be  pro- 
Doonoed  a  fiction,  and  the  phiin  words  of  the  Church- 
Father»— -the  better  known  authorities — who  quoted 
it.  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations.  Sud- 
denly, in  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers also  of  tile  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  acquired 
a  complete  Codex  from  the  Samaritans  iu  Damascus. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  by  Achille  Barley  de  Sancy 
to  the  Library  of  the  Orator}-  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J,  Mo- 
linus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
Three  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  published 
in  the  Palis  Polyglott, — whence  it  was  copied,  with 
few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton, — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  Eiercitationes 
Eodesiasticae  m  utnangve  Samaritanontm  Penta- 
teuchma^  iu  which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  the 
Masoretic  text,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
latter :  in  fact,  the  unconditioual  and  speedy  emen- 
dation of  the  Received  Text  thereby  was  urged  most 
authoritatnrely.  And  noif  the  impulse  was  given 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  boiren  literaiy  and 
theological  controversies :  of  which  more  anon.  Be- 
tween 1 620  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquirol  by 
Ussher:  five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English 
libraries,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has 
disappeared  mpteriously.  Another  Codex,  now  in 
the  Ambi-osian  Library  at  Milan,  was  brought  to 
Italy  in  1621.  Peiresc  procured  two  ixfore,  one  ot 
which  was  phiced  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  of  Paris,  and 
one  in  the  Barberini  at  Rome.  Thus  the  number  of 
MSS.  in  Emvpe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During 
the  present  century  another,  but  veiy  fragmentary 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A  copy 
of  the  entire  (?)  Pentateuch',  with  Targnm  (?  Sam. 
Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to.,  on  parchment, 
was  brought  fi-om  Ndbliis  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861, 
for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is. 
Single  portions  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  in  a  more  or 
less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence 
in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  condition  of  these  MSS., 
it  may  be  observed  that  their  size^  vary  from  12mo. 
to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  tho-<e 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Uasor.  Text ; 
such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted 
letters,  &c.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
pnper  ;  tlie  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  the 
scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  Nihha,  the  letters 
of  which  are  in  gold.     There  are  neither  rowels, 

<>  The  A.  T.,  foUowing  the  LXX..  and  perhaps  Lalber, 
hss  Inserted  the  word  M 
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•OBCDU,  nor  diacritical  pointa.  The  indiTidual  words 
aia  wparated  from  each  other  by  a  dot.  Gi-eater 
or  mwller  dirisiooa  of  the  t«it  are  mariced  hj  two 
dot*  placed  one  abore  the  other,  and  by  an  asteriak. 
A  null  line  above  a  conaonant  indicates  a  peculiar 
»»»«»"i"g  of  the  worxl,  an  unusual  form,  a  pasaire, 
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and  the  like :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  ccntriTanoe  to  beapeak 
attention.'  The  whole  Pentateuch  ia  divided  into 
nine  hundred  and  aiitjr-four  paragraphs,  or  A'azxin, 
the  tei-mination  of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures, 
=  ,.V<»'<.  At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number 
of  its  diriaiona  is  stated  thna : — 


OKI)  y\  D'riKD  I'Vp:  pWin  TBD  ntn  [M«soret.  Cod,  U  Sldraa  (Panhloth),  tO  Chapters]. 

(200)         trnKD  -       'Jtwi  ..[-       11.  «„] 

(ISO)  avnben  rwo  ..    vrhvn  .     .   i      .10.  «      „  ] 

<M«  m  -T  -     'jrann   .»[.        w.  se.] 


The  Sam.  Pentateuch  ii  haired  in  Lev.  tU.  15 
(riii.  8,  in  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  worda  "  Middle 
of  the  lliorah"*  are  found.  At  the  end  of  each  MS. 
the  jear  of  the  copying,  th«  name  of  the  scribe,  and 
also  that  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stated.  Tet 
their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy  when  given, 
and  Tery  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when  entirely 
•mitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afibrd  no  internal 
evideooe  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written. 
To  none  <^  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have  as  yet 
reached  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date  than 
the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
Nibia  bean — so  the  Samaritans  pretend-^the  fol- 
knring  inscription: — "I,  Abisha,  son  of  Pinehaa, 
•oa  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron  the  Priest, — upon 
them  be  the  Grace  of  Jehovah !  To  His  honour 
have  I  written  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Gerizim, 
Beth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  po*- 
sesraon  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  all  its  boundairieK 
around  it,  by  the  Children  of  IsraeL  I  praise  Jeho- 
vah." (Letter  of  Hesholmah  b.  Ab  Sechuah,  Cod. 
19,791,  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Hus.  Comp.  Episi.  Sam. 
Siciemitanan  ad  Jebum  Lwhlphum,  Cizae,  1688  ; 
JbUiq.  Eccl.  Orient,  p.  123  ;  Huntingtoni  Epist. 
pp.  49,  S6 ;  Eichhoro  s  Eepertmium  f.  bibi.  und 
■Mry.  Lit.,  torn.  Iz.,  &c.)  But  no  European'  has 
ever  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this  scroll,  however 
great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search  (comp. 
Ekjihom,  Eiideit.  il.  132) ;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
fixind,  it  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
credence. 

We  have  brie6y  stated  above  that  the  Exercita- 
Ucma  of  Morinus,  which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch fiu-  above  the  Received- Text  in  point  of  ge- 
amneneaa, — portly  on  account  of  ita  agi-eemg  in 
ta*aj  places  with  the  Septuagint,  and  partly  on 
account  of  ita  superior  "lucidity  and  harmony," — 
excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundi-ed  years  one 
of  the  most  extiaordinary  controversies  on  record. 
Characteristically  enough,  however,  this  was  set  at 
rest  once  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic  inves- 
tigatioo  of  the  point  at  issue.  It  would  now  appear 
a*  if  the  unquestioning  rapture  with  which  every 
new  fitersiy  discovery  was  formerly  hailed,  the  in- 
nate animosity  against  the  Masoi-etic  (Jewidi)  Text, 
the  general  preference  fer  the  LXX.,  the  defective 
state  of  Semitic  studies,— as  if,  we  say,  all  these  put 

« njn  and  mn,  ny  and  ny.  ^3^  and  "an. 

hvt  and  h».  VdK'  and  ^3e«».  JOP'and  RT^ 
tff  and  }ff,  the  anOxes  at  the  end  ofa  wonl  the  n  «tth- 
oot  a  dagesfa,  fcc,  are  tbns  pointed  out  to  the  reader. 

'  It  wonld  appear,  however  (see  Ardideacon  Tattam's 
notice  In  tbe  PaiOiaim,  No.  4,  May  24,  I8«}).  that  Mr. 
LevTMhn,  a  peraun  lately  attached  to  the  Russian  stalT  in 


together  were  not  soffideot  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for 
one  moment  not  only  phux  the  Sam.  Pent,  on  a  par 
with  the  Masoretic  Text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncon- 
ditionally, ftir  above  it.  There  was  indeed  another 
cause  at  work,  especially  in  the  first  peiiod  of  the  dis- 
pute :  it  was  a  controveraial  spirit  which  prompted 
Morinus  and  his  followers,  Cappellos  and  othere,  to 
prore  to  the  Reformei-s  what  kind  of  value  was  to 
be  attached  to  thtir  authority :  the  received  form  of 
the  Bible,  upon  which  and  which  alone  they  pi'o- 
fessed  to  take  their  stand ; — it  was  now  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  inspiration  of  which  the  Sciiptnres  were 
interpreted  and  expounded  by  the  Komon  Church, 
could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  "  Anf imorfeums  " — De  Muj-s,  Hettinger,  St. 
Morinus,  Buxtorf,  Poller,  Leusden,  Pfeiffei-,  &c. — 
instead  of  patiently  and  critically  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaiies  by  arguments 
which  were  withm  their  reach,  as  they  aie  within 
ours,  directed  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of 
the  Morinians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  left 
the  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  New  Document 
over  the  Old  where  they  found  it.  Of  highei-  value 
were,  it  is  true,  the  ubouts  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
Walton,  &c.,  at  a  later  period,  who  proceeded 
eclectically,  rejecting  many  readings,  and  adopting 
others  which  seemed  prefemble  to  those  of  the  Old 
Text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  unexampled  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Morinus'  Hrst  no- 
tion— already  generally  abandoned — of  the  unques- 
tionable and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again,  was 
followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennioott,  Al.  a  St. 
Aquilmo,  Lobstem,  Geddes,  and  others.  The  discus- 
sion was  token  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  dis)K>siug 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  {Exercitt.  Phil,  in 
Houbig.  Pro/.  Lugd.  BaL  1755).  It  was  from  his 
day  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Masoretic  Text  was  the  genuine  one,  but  that  in 
doubtful  cases,  when  theSamaritan  had  an  "  unques- 
tionably cleai-ei' "  rending,  this  was  to  be  adapted, 
since  a  certain  amount  of  \-alue,  however  limited, 
did  attach  to  it.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Beitholdt, 
Jahn,  and  the  miyoiity  of  modem  critics,  adhered 
to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815, 
when  Gesenius  (Dc  Pent.  Sam.  Origine,  Itulole, 


Jerusalem.  Aoa  found  the  Insert  [)Uon  In  qucsUun  "guing 
through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  Text  of  the  l)oca. 
logoe,  and  extending  tbroogb  three  columns."  Consider- 
ing that  the  Samarltana  themselves  told  Huiulugton, 
"  that  this  Inscrtptlon  bod  been  In  their  scrull  once,  but 
most  have  been  erased  by  some  wicked  hand.'*  this 
suirtling  piece  of  informatlun  most  bo  received  Kith 
extreme  caution :— no  less  80  than  the  other  more  or  less 
vague  atatementa  «ith  respect  to  the  lahuura  and  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  Mr.  Le\7Sotan.    Secnoie,  P.I1IX 
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4i  Auot<iritat»)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the 
authoritj  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  So  masterly,  lucid, 
and  dear  aie  his  arguments  and  his  proofs,  that 
there  has  been  »nd  will  be  no  fuither  question  as 
to  the  absence  of  all  valae  in  this  Recension,  and  in 
its  (»«tended  emendations.  In  &ct,  a  glance  at  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  Taiiauts,  of  which 
he  fint  of  all  beUiought  himself,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  oonrince  the  rendei'  at  once  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  blundei-s,  aiising  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  grammar  and 
exegesis.  That  others  owe  their  existence  ton  studied 
design  of  conforming  certain  passages  to  the  Sama- 
ritan mode  of  thought,  »peech,  and  faith — mole 
especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Gerixim,  upon 
which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen  and 
indicated  by  Ood  to  Hoses  as  the  one  upon  which 
He  desired  to  be  worshipped.!  Finally,  that  others 
are  due  to  •  tendency  towards  remo\-ing,  as  well  as 
linguistic  shortoomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed 
obscure  or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards 
filling  up  all  apparent  imperfections : — either  by 
repetitions  or  by  means'  of  uewly-inrented  and 
badly-fitting  wonis  and  phrases.  It  must,  how- 
erer,  be  pronised  that,  except  two  alterations  (Ex. 
xiii.  7,  where  the  Sam.  reads  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  instead  of  the  received 
"  Steen  days,"  and  the  change  of  the  word  n^nD, 
"  There  shall  not  6«,"  into  HTin,  "  Hoc,"  Deut. 
xxiii.  18),  the  Mosaic  lairs  and  ordinances  them- 
selves are  nowhere  tampered  wiUi. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these 
once  so  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall 
follow  in  this  the  commonly  received  arrangement 

•  For  irOS  "  He  wOi  elect"  (the  spot),  the  Sam. 
always  puis  "VQ, "  He  hu  elected"  (vlx.  Gerixim).  See 
below. 

'  D>1PI^  "a*  most  be  a  misprint 

■  llios  0^  Is  found  In  the  Samar.  for  D;  of  the  Ua- 

soretic  T.  i  ni  f"  IT- 1  1J  «>r  1;  i  DD'^K  '<»  ^•fM ' 
nniKO  for  n'*itD,  feo-:  saaMUmes  a  ^  Is  put  even 
where  the  Heb.  T.  baa,  In  aocaidanoe  with  the  gram- 
matical nile%  only  a  stawt  vowel  or  a  sbeva.— VJQin  is 

fooDd  for  nan:  nvsm  tor  nv3K. 
'  unj.  on.  b«n,  become  wnjK.  non.  rhttn- 

■  ItPn  beoomea  TJDI !  DO^I  ■•  emendated  Into 
miyi) ;  K'T  (»erb  n"^)  Into  flKT ;  iho  flnal  J^-of  the 
3rd  pen.  fern,  pine  AiL  Into  rU. 

•  »33W  l»  shortened  Into  pU5>,  Wl*n  hito  n»n- 

•  Maaonllae  are  made  tbe  words  Qpp  (Oen.  xllx.  30) 
TyB'  ("eut  XV.  1,  tc.),  nariD  (<*««•  xxxli.  t) ;  feminine 
tbe  words  VIK  (Gen.  xUL  6),  fin  (D«<»-  xxviil.  u), 
e^Bl  (Geo.  xlvt  26,  he.) ;  wherever  the  word  ip]  occnrs 
In  the  sense  of  "girl,"  an  is  added  at  the  end  (Gen.  xxlv. 
14,  &C). 

'  31Bn  T1?n  UICV  "  'be  waters  relunied  amli- 
nmllf,"  is  transbtmed  Into  13B>1  W^n  iaiE"V  "  'i'5' 
returned,  tbej  went  and  they  retonwd"  (Gen.  vlU.  3). 
Where  tbe  Infln.  Is  osed  as  an  adveib.  e.  f.  pTW\  (''en. 
ixi.  16),  -  far  off,"  U  Is  altered  Into  np'mil.  ""be  went 
far  awBj."  whldi  renders  tbe  passage  almost  nnlntelllglble. 

1  CITj;  for  QTJXGen.  III.  10, 11);  1^'  tor^'i  (xl. 
30) ;  OniBX  *><■  Um  collective  niQV  ("*■•  'O)-  fllDN. 
-  female  sc^vant^••  tormnOW  («•  ")!  nnUO  KT1 
nalB  '3  for  the  adverbial  3)0  (xllx.  15);  '^'^^  f"' 
D'n'"13  (Ex.  xxvL  J6,  making  It  depend  ftom  »^); 
Otrp,  In  tbe  unosoal  sense  of  ■•  fVom  it "  (comp  1  K.  xvll. 
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of  Geaenius,  who  dividna  all  these  readings  into  dght 
ehuaes;  to  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
Frankel  has  suggested  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  others,  while  Kirchheim  (in  his  Hebrew 
work  pTDIt^  'D"0>  eoumerates  thirteen,^  which 
we  will  name  hereafter. 

1 .  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by 
which  emendations  of  a  grammatical  oatm-e  hare 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  Tbe  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  Tnatres 
kctionis,  are  supplied.' 

(A.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns, 
probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into 
the  more  common  ones.^ 

(c.)  The  same  propensity,  for  completing  appa- 
rently incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion 
of  the  verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is 
altered  into  the  regular  future.** 

(d.)  On  the  other  hand  the  pnragcgical  letters  1  and 
*  at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  almost  universally  struck 
out  by  the  Sam.  ooirector ;  ■  and,  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  be 
has  given  them  genders  according  to  his  fancy .° 

(«.)  The  infin.  nbsol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner 
possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb.* 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and  more 
commoo'ooes  have  been  substituted  in  a  gi'eat  num- 
ber of  places.4 

2.  The  second  class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses 
and  interpretations  received  into  the  text :  glosses, 
moreover,  in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfi«quently 
coincides  with  the  LXX.,  and  which  ai«  in  many 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  from  some  ancient 
Targum.' 

3.  The  third  class  exhibits  conjectural   emen- 


13).  Is  altered  Into  HJ&O  (Lev.  11.  3);  J\>f\  is  wrong]; 

pnt  for  in  (3"!  p.  s.  m.  of  t>n  °°  /«^)  i  Ij).  the  obsolete 
form,  Is  replaced  by  tbe  more  recent  fV  (Nam.  xxl.  16) ; 
the  nnusnal  fern,  tcnnlnatlon  ^-  (comp  70*3(<) 
^*]*aM<  <■  elongated  into  n*- ;  )<W  >>  *>><  emendation 
for  W  (DeuL  xxU.  J);  v^n  f"  '!!'!']  C'™'-  *"'il- 
16),  etc. 

'  new  tS^K-  "man  and  woman,"  nsed  bjrOen;  vli.I 
of  animals.  Is  changed  Into  n3p31  *^3T>  "  ""de  and 
female;"  VKJB'  (Oen.  xxlv.  60),  ••his  haters."  becomes 
V3'1N.  "1^  enemies;"  for  |"|0  (Indefln.)  Is  subatitnted 
nOIKDi  KT.  "be  will  see.  dioose,"  to  ampllSed  by  a 
'■fp,  "  for  himself;"  "Mil  IJil  is  tiantformed  Into  ^Jn 

"ny  Tt^K  (Lw-  »^i- '»);  Dj^a  ^k  'rhtt  "^ 

(Norn,  xxltl.  4),  "And  God  met  Bileam."  becomes  with 
the  Sam.  '3  nt«  '^X  "1*60  KXD1.  "  and  on  Anga 
qf  Uu  Lord  found  Bileam;"  nS'Kn  ^V  (*>«>■  ^-  V- 
-  tor  the  woman,"  is  amplified  Inio  nCKp  IITW  V 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  woman:"  for  n33?1.  i*"™  13 J 
(obBoL,  comp.  Js5o).  •»  P""  "'tub-  "  those  that  are  be- 
fore me,"  in  coDtradistinclion  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me ;"  ^^V  "  and  she  emptied  "  (her  pitcher  Into 
the  trough.  Gen.  xxlv.  30),  has  made  room  fin-  l^mV 
"and  she  took  doim;"  fOXf  ^mjTIi.  "'  »"'  «««* 
there"  (A.  V.,  Ex.  xxlx.  43),  Is  made  Off  'nCTU. 
"  I  shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Num.  xxxL  16, 
before  tbe  words  n3p3  ^3  On^'nil. "  Have  yon  spared 
tbe  life  of  every  female!"  a  iVS?,  •■Why,"  is  inserted 
(LXX.);  for  trtpK  Hin'  OtP  '3  (Oent.  xxxiL  3\ 
••  If  I  call  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  the  Sam.  baa  DB'3, 
"  In  the  name,"  etc 
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btioDs — loinetiiiwa   far  from   happy — of  real   or 
imaghury  difBcultie<  in  the  Mjisoratic  text,* 

4.  The  fourth  claw  exhibits  readings  in  which  aiv 
paiCDt  deBciencies  hare  baen  corrected  or  supplied 
from  parallel  faamgcs  in  the  uiinnion  text.  Geo. 
iriii.  29, 30,  for  •'  1  shall  not  do  it,"  >  "  I  shall  not 
d«slroy"»  ia  subsUtuted  from  Gen.  zviii.  28,  31,32. 
Gen  xxxrii.  4,  TDK,  "  his  brethren,"  is  replaced  by 
V33,  "  his  sons,"  from  the  former  rone.  One  of  the 
most  carious  specimens  of  the  endenvoon  of  the 
Samaiitan  Codex  to  render  the  readings  as  smooth 
and  ooiuistent  as  possible,  is  its  uniform  spelling  of 
proper  nouns  like  W\',  Jethro,  occasionally  spelt 
*in*  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Moses'  fathei^in-law — a 
mu  who,  according  to  the  Midrash  (Sifri),  had  no 
leas  than  men  names;  ptSnn*  (Jehoshua),  into 
which  fonn  it  corrects  the  shatter  VCnD  (HoshetO 
when  it  onnirs  in  the  Masoretic  Codex.  More  fre- 
quent still  are  the  additions  of  single  words  aud 
short  phrases  inserted  from  parallel  passages,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  appeared  too  concise:* — unneces- 
sary, often  excessiTeiy  absurd  interpolations. 

5.  The  ///A  class  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  comprises  larger  phrases, 
additions,  and  repetitions  from  parallel  passages. 
Whenever  anything  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
done  or  said  previously  by  Moses,  or  where  a  com- 
nuod  of  God  is  related  as  being  executed,  the 
whole  speech  bearing  upon  it  is  repeated  again  at 
hill  length.  These  tedious  and  always  superfluous 
npetitioos  are  most  frequent  in  Exodus,  both  in  the 
record  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  iuterpola- 
tioas  from  Deuteronomy. 

6.  To  the  sixU  class  belong  tliose  "  emendations  " 


'  Tbe  elliptic  use  of  'fy*.  tntfiunt  both  In  Hebrew  and 
Antic  being  eiidentlj  onknown  to  tbe  emendator,  be 

then  Uie  t9|»  nVff  nKD  p^fl  (G«n-  xvU- ").  "shall 
acUUbe  bom  onto  him  that  Is  a  hnndred  years  old?" 
Into  T^H, "  shaU  I  beget  r"  Gen.  xxlT.  8».  K13D  K3. 
**  hecsme  ikom  going"  (A.  V.  ''from  the  way")  to  tbe 
■ell  of  Lahai-roi,  the  Sam.  alters  into  "IStQ^  tt3- 
*  in  or  through  the  desert "  (LXXn  2ul  r^  f fMJftov).  In 
Gen.  XXX.  34.  '^»ian3  »n»  1^  jn,  -  BehoU,  may  It  be 

•carding  to  thy  word,"  the  yp  (Arab.  A)  Is  transformed 
laco  K^.  "and  if  not— let  it  be  like  thy  word."  Gen. 
xlL  at,  0l7nn  nUtt'n  7jn>  •  And  for  that  the  dream 

was  dMibled.'  becomes  'n  JVJC  nVjtt.  "  '^be  dream 
nue  a  seeond  time,"  which  is  both  nn-Hebrew,  and, 
diainetrkaUy  oppoeed  to  the  sense  and  constmction  of 
Ibe  paaose.  Better  ts  the  emendation  Oen.  xllx.  10, 
V7J1  pap  -  from  between  his  feet,"  Into  "  tram 

•Bwog  his  banners,"  vVn  i'3D-  .^"-  '*•  »"  •"' 
Hreof  the  Sam.  Codd.  read  l^y^  07^))?>  "forever and 
loiVcr,"  instead  of  "^yv  'be  common  form,  "  evermore." 

Ei.  xxiiv.  7,  npj'  to  ni?31,  "  that  will  by  no  means 

■'-•  -'.I 

dMrttesjw,-  beoomes  H^J*  1?  71^31,  "and  the  inno- 

ant  «i>  Um  shan  be  Innocent,"  against  bolb  tbe  parallel 
pii^i  and  the  obvious  sense.    The  somewhat  difflcnit 

»DOJ  «Sl.  -  and  they  did  not  cease"  (A.  V.,  Num.  xi. 
KX  reappears  as  a  still  more  obscure  coqjectnral  4BpK*> 
whirh  we  would  venture  to  translate,  "  tbey  were  not 
ptbered  In,"  in  the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of 
either  the  ICJSN.  "  congregated,"  of  the  Sam.  Vera.,  or 
Cisteli's  **  ooniinocrunt,"  or  Uoublgant's  and  Datbe's 
"  ognveneranL"  Kum.  xii.  IS,  tbe  T^,  •  Ar  "  (MoabX  Is 
nneadated  bilo  IV,  ■*  as  l<u  as,"  a  perlocUy  meaningteas 
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of  passages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  historical  impro- 
bability or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  teims 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thos  in  the  Sam.  Pent, 
no  one  in  the  autedilurian  times,  begets  his  first 
son  after  he  has  lived  150  years  :  but  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  after  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  Thus  Jared, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  begot  at  162  years, 
lived  afterwards  800  years,  and  "  all  his  years  were 
962  years ;"  accoixling  to  tlie  Sam.  he  begot  when 
only  62  years  old,  lived  aftenvards  785  yeais,  "  and 
all  his  years  were  847."  After  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundied  or  fifty 
years  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be- 
getting: E.g.  Arphaiad.who  in  tbe  Common  Text 
is  35  years  old  when  ho  b^ets  Shelah,  and  lived 
aftei*wards  403  years ;  in  all  438 — is  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and 
lives  only  303  years  afterwards =438.  (The  LXX. 
has,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  psychological  and 
chronological  notions,  altered  the  Text  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  [See  SEPrnAoiNT.])  An  exceedingly 
important  and  often  discussed  emendation  of  Uiit 
class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  om 
text  reads,  **  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod.  Al.)  has  "  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  [arui  their  fathen  who  dtcelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt — ir  yp  KLyinrrif 
Kol  iv  yf  Karaiy]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years:"  an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed. 


reading ;  only  that  the  10,  "  dty,"  aa  we  saw  above,  was 
a  word  onknown  to  the  Sam.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Num.  xl.  32).  rUtSC  Dfl^  IPIDB^I.  "  «°d  they 
(the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  traaspoaed  Into 

nCnCf  Onb  ipriK^V  ""^  ^^  slanghtercd  for 
themselves  a  slangbter."     Deut  xxvIlL  37,  the  word 

nog'?,  •  an  astonishment "  (A.  V.),  verr  rarely  used  In 
thia  sense  (Jer.  xlx.  8,  xxv.  9),  becomes  DC*?,  '■  to  a 
name,"  i.  e,  a  bad  name.  Dent  xxxUL  $,  VtVf  'iVI 
^BDD.  "  May  his  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam,  with 
Itt  characteristic  avendou  to,  or  rather  ignorance  of,  the 
nse of  pooUcaldlcUon, reads  TODD  WKD  ST1.  "May 
there  be/roi»  Mm  a  multitnde,"  thereby  trying  perhaps 
to  encounter  also  the  apparent  dilDculty  of  tbe  word 
TBBD.  standli^  for  "  a  great  number."  Anythhig  more 
absord  than  tbe  ^HKC  hi  this  place  could  hardly  be 
tanagined.  A  few  verses  further  on,  the  nncommon  use 
of  p  in  the  phrase  JIlMp'  \0  (DeuL  xxxlil.  U),  aa 
"  lest,"  "  not,"  caused  the  no  less  unfortnnale  alteration 
43!3*p^  ^P,  so  that  tbe  latter  part  of  the  passage,  "nuite 
through  tbe  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him,  and  of 
them  that  bate  him,  that  then  Hie  not  again,"  becomes 
-  icho  via  raim  t»«ai?*— barren  alike  of  meanlug  and 
of  poetry.  For  tbe  unusual  and  poetical  'I'J3"J  (Dent 
xxxULU;  A.V.  -thy  strength"),  yy^  •»  suggested; 
a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  commentators 
are  at  a  greater  Iocs  even  than  about  that  of  the  originaL 

'HBWk!?-  •flTE'SK'?-      , 

•  Thus  In  Gen.  L  14,  the  words  pKH  7V  TK!!?. 

"  to  give  light  upoo  the  earth,"  are  inserted  trvta  ver.  17 1 

Gen.  xl.  8,  the  word  J^JtM.  "and  a  tower,"  is  added 

from  ver.  4;  Gen.  xxiv'  M,  nWC  bV-  "<"  ''"  **"" 
(noeo),  is  added  from  ver.  47,  so  that  the  former  verse 
reads  -  And  the  man  took  (Plpl  fw  DB"1)  •  B^^en  ring 
•  upon  her  face." " 
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Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  '<  And  God  [?  Iiad]  finished 
P21,  ?  pluperf.)  on  the  seventh  day,"  'yatfil  is 
altered  into  «B^n,  "  the  sixth,"  lest  God's  rest 
on  the  Sabbath-dny  might  seem  incomplete  (LXX.). 
In  (Jen.  xxh.  3,  8,  "  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks 
be  gatheiwi  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,"  DmV,  "  flocks," 
is  replaced  by  O'VIT,  "  shepherds,"  since  the  flocks 
coitld  not  roll  the  stone  from  the  well ;  tiie  cor- 
rector not  being  apparently  awnre  that  in  common 
pai-lance  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  "  they  " 
occasionally  refers  to  certain  not  pnrticuiaily  spe- 
clKeil  persons.  Well  may  Gesenias  ask  what  this 
corrector  would  have  made  of  Is,  xzxvii.  [not 
xxivi.]  36 :  "  And  when  they  aroae  in  the  morning, 
behold  they  wei*  all  dead  coi-pses."  The  surpassing. 
reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is  shown  in  passages  like 
Ex.-  xxiv.  10,  "and  they  beheld  God,"»  which 
is  transmuted  into  "  and  they  held  by,  clung  to, 
God  "  ' — a  i-eading  certainly  less  in  harmony  with 
the  following — "  and  they  ate  and  drank." 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might 
briefly  call  Samaritanisms,  i.  e.  certain  Hebrew 
forms,  translated  into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan; 
and  hci-»  the  Sam.  Codices  vary  considerably  among 
themselves, — as  fiu:  as  the  veiy  imperfect  collation  of 
them  has  hitherto  shown-rsome  having  retained 
the  Hebi-ew  in  many  places  where  the  ouieis  hare 
ailopted  the  new  equivalents.* 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  class  contains  alterations 
made  in  fiivour  or  on  behalf  of  Samai'itan  theology, 
hei-meneutics,  and  domestic  worship.  Thus  the 
word  Elohim,  four  times  constraed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pent,  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx. 
13,  xxxi.  53,  XXXV.  7 ;  Ex.  xiii.  9) ;  and  further, 
both  anthropomorphisms  as  well  aa  anthropopathisms 
are  carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in 
later  times.*    The  last  and  perhapa  most  momentous 
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of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  constant  change 
of  all  the  nnaV  "God  will  choose  a  spot,"  into 
in3,  "  He  has  chosen,"  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the  well- 
known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Deut. 
xivii.  4  (A,  V.  5): — "  It  shall  \le  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Jordan,  that  ye  (hall  set  ap  tlieae  stones  which 
I  command  you  this  day  on  Mount  Ebal  (Sam. 
Gerizim),  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  This  passage  gains  a 
certain  interest  from  Wbiston  and  Kennicott  baring 
charged  the  Jeat  with  corrupting  it  from  Gerizim 
into  Ebal.  This  supposition,  however,  was  met  by 
Rutherford,  Parry,  Tychsen,  Lobstein,  Veischuir, 
and  others,  and  we  need  only  a8d  that  it  is  com- 
pletely given  up  by  modem  Biblical  scholars,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  primd 
fade  ground  for  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  To  this 
class  also  belong  move  especially  interpoUtions  of 
really  existing  passages,  dragged  out  of  their  con- 
text for  a  special  purpose.  In  Exodus  as  well  as 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  foUowing  inbertions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30  >'  And  it  shall  be 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  orer  Jordan  ...  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Oeririm 
.  . .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  .  , . '  That 
mountain'  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gil^,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh , '  oter 
against  Shechem:'" — this  last  superfluous  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam,  Pent,,  bong  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud,  as  we 
have  seen  above. 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants  Gcsenius  has  singled  out  four, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those 
of  the  Uasoretic  Text,  We  will  contine  ourselrca 
to  mentioning  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
recent  commentaries  upon  them :  he  will  find  that 


•  Tbe  gnttnraU  and  .^*«ii<-letten  ara  ftcquenUy 
<*»'««d  :-t5Tin  hocomes  OTIS  (8«n.  vlU.  4) ;  »t<3  U 
altered  Into  i]}^  f xxUL  1«) ;  naC  lato  VXf  ("^  1») ; 
>?ni  stands  for  vjni  (Dent  zzzU.  34) ;  the  n  >s  changed 
Into  n  In  worto  like  JflJ.  D*rOJ.  "blch  become  JfU. 
D*n31  i  n  l»  altered  Into  p— TOn  becomes  loy.  The 
»  is  freqnenOy  doubled  (?  as  a  mater  lecttonts) :  ata^'fl 
Is  sulisUtnted  for  3»0»n ;  tCC'tt  for  HTCVt  i  "D  'or  'B- 
Many  words  are  Joined  together  :—11TnO  stands  for 
"im  "ID  (Ex.  XXX.  M);  JKjna  for  )K  ]m  (QeD.xlU 
45);  D'jnj  "in  Is  always  D't'lJIil-  The  pronouns 
RK  and  |nK,  2nd  p  fan.  sing,  and  plur.,  are  changed  into 
*hK-  PDM  (U<e  ohwiete  Heb.  forms)  reepecttvely ;  the 
BOir.^lnto^K;  t  iauy;  theteTmlnatiooafthe2nd 
p.  s.  feoL  praeL,  R-,  beoemes  ^P\,  like  the  first  p.;  the 
verbal  fonn  Apbelis  used  for  tbe  Hlphll;  »rn3TK  *" 
^ni3in ;  the  medial  letter  of  tbe  verb  V'P  is  sometimes 
reuUned  as  K  or  ^,  Instead  of  being  dropped  aa  In  the  Heb. 
Again,  verbe  of  tbe  fonn  n"^  have  tbe  «  frequently  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  iglln.ftit.  and  part..  Instead  of  tbe  n^  Momsof 
the  schema  tB^  ^3^.  tc.)  are  often  spelt  ?'DP,  Into 

which  the  form  /VSp  Is  likewise  oocaslonally  trans- 
formed. Of  distinctly  Samarium  words  may  be  men- 
tioned nn  (Oen.  ixilv.  31  )=1»K.  yn  (Chald.), "  like ;" 
t3»nn.  for  Heb.  Qnin.  "seal;-  nnflbS.  "as  tbongb 
It  budded."  becomes  nPnDN3=Targ.  nmSK  13; 


D3n.  "wiK."  rsads  Di3n;  ij.  "•po"."  n»;  rfosfi. 

•days,"  nO^'. 

*  nOrOD  B^K.  "  man  of  war,"  an  expression  need 
of  God  (Ex.  XV.  3),  becomes  'O  113J.  "hero  of  »ar," 
the  former  apparently  of  Irreverent  Import  to  the  Sama- 
ritan ear;  for  'D  CjK  \eiV<  (Dent  zxix.  1»,  A.  V.  30). 
lit  "And  tbe  wrath  (nose)  of  tbe  Lord  shall  nnke," 
'T\  t)K  1^^  *  the  wrath  of  tbe  Lord  wlU  be  kindled."  Is 
substituted;  '{fy\n3  fit  (Dent  zxxiL  M),  <-tbe  rock 
(Ood)  which  begat  thee,"  Is  changed  Into  "^^TO  'Cl'^. 
'  tbe  tock  which  glorifies  thee  ;*  Oen.  six.  12,  D^ClMil. 
**  tbe  men,"  used  of  the  sngda,  has  been  replaoed  bf 
Q<3t{7Qn>  "  tbe  angels."  Extreme  revennoe  for  tbe 
patrlsrcbs  changed  "niH-  "Cursed  be  their  (Simeon  and 
Levi's)  anger,"  Into  ShK-  *  brilliant  Is  their  ai«er" 
(Oen.  xllx.  1).  A  flagrant  flOslflcatlon  Is  the  altentloD, 
In  an  opposite  sense,  which  they  ventured  In  the  passage 
n03^  t3B"  'fl  in'.  "  The  beloved  of  God  [Ben- 
jamin, the  fotmder  of  the  Jndaeo-Davldlan  empI^^  hate- 
Ail  to  tbe  Samaritans]  shall  dwell  secnrely,"  bans- 
fbrmed  by  them  Into  the  almost  senseless  ',*)  *)1  '\t 
rR33^  pS'*'  "  ''^  han^  the  Aatid  of  God  will  rest  pf 
Hipta. :  taC*^.  ■  will  canae  to  rest  1  securely  "  (Deut  xzxIU. 
13).  Reverence  for  the  Law  and  tbe  Sacred  Records  gives 
rise  to  more  emendations:  — VtPaDS  (Dent  ixr.  12, 
A.  V.  11),  "by  his  secrets,"  becomes  ITtSOS.  "  by  his 
fl«h;"  n3?JB".  "ooiblt  com  ea"  (Deut  xxvlll.  la), 
nOy  33B«.  "  concumbet  cum  ea;"  p3'^n  3^37. 
"  to  tbe  dog  shall  ye  throw  It"  (Ex.  xxli.30),  n^fl 
-^n.  "  ye  shall  Indeed  throw  It  faway]." 
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tl»7  too  hare  since  been,  all  but  unanimously, 
rejected.*  (1.)  Aftei  the  words,  "  And  Cain  spoke 
(noen)  to  his  brother  Abel "  (Geo.  ir.  S),  the 
Son.  adds,  "  let  us  go  into  the  6eld,"'  in  ignonmoe 
of  the  abeol.  nse  of  TDK,  "  to  aj,  speak  "  (comp. 
Ei.  ax.  25;  2  Chr.'ii.  10,  xxxii.  34),  and  the 
•bwL  nj'1  (Gen.  ix.  2t ).  (2.)  For  nnX  (Gen.  xiii. 
13)  the  Sam.  reads  *inK,'t.£.  instead  of"  behind 
him  a  ram,"  "  one  lam."  (3.)  For  DIJ  IIDn 
(Geo.  xlix.  14),  "an  aas  of  bone"  i.e.  a  strong 
ass,  the  Sun.  has  DnJ  1100  (Targ.  DlJ,  Syr. 

)Qi^.   And  (4.)  for  pT)  (Gen.  av.  14),  "  he 

kd  (brth  his  trained  serrants,"  the  Sam.  reads 
pn,  "  b«  numbered." 

We  most  briefly  state,  in  condoding  this  por- 
tieo  of  the  subject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
datsificatiOD  of  Gesenios  because  it  appeared  to  us 
to  be  either  systematic  (Gesenius  says  himself: 
"Ceteram  fiicile  perspidtur  complnres  in  his  esse 
lectiones  qnarui^  singulas  alius  ad  aliud  genus  re- 
ferre  forsitan  nuilit  ...  in  una  vel  altera  lectione  ad 
aliam  classero  referenda  hand  diiBcUes  erimus .  . .") 
or  exhaustive,  or  even  because  the  illustrations 
themselTes  are  unassailable  in  point  of  the  reason 
he  assigns  for  them ;  but  because,  deficient  as  it  is, 
it  has  at  once  and  for  ever  silenced  the  utterly  iin- 
foonded  though  time-hallowed  claims  of  the  (Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch.  It  was  only  necessaiy,  as  we  said 
before,  to  collect  a  great  number  of  variations  (or 
to  take  them  from  Walton),  to  compare  them  with 
the  old  text  and  with  each  other,  to  place  them  in 
lome  kind  of  order  before  the  reader  and  let  them 
tell  their  own  tale.  That  ithis  was  uot  done  doling 
the  two  hundred  years  of  the  contest  by  a  sfaigle 
ooe  of  the  combatants  is  certainly  rather  strange : 
— albeit  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

Important  additkns  to  this  list  have,  as. we 
hmted  before,  been  made  by  Fiankel,  snch  as  the 
Samaritans'  preference  of  the  imperat.  for  the  3rd 
pers.  ;*  ignonuice  of  the  use  of  the  abl.  absol. ;' 
Galileaoisms, — to  which  also  belongs  the  permuta- 
tion of  the  letters  Ahevi*  (comp.  Erub.  53,  IDH, 
*Cit,  IDP),  in  the  Samaritan  Cod. ;  the  occasional 
•oiiening  down  of  th«  B  into  3,^  of  3  into  3,  V 
into  t>  bc,  and  chiefly  the  presence  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  Sam.  which  aie  not  interpolated  from 
parallel  passages,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our 
t«l*  Frankel  derives  frtHn  these  passages  chiefly 
the  eonclosion  that  the  Snm.  Pent,  was,  partly  at 
least,  emendated  from  the  LXX.,  Onkelos,  and  other 
very  late  sources.     (See  below.) 

We  now  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
beforementioned  thirteen  classes  of  KinJiheim,in  the 
original,  to  which  we  have  a^ded  the  translati<m: — 

1.  Dnni  in  rhyoh  d'ije'i  niaoin.  [Ad- 
ditions and  alterations  in  the  Samaiitan  Pentateuch 
m  fiivour  of  Mount  Gerizim.] 


•  Ken,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  AitnxL  p.  6M,  note  7, 
siTB,  *■  Even  the  few  variants,  wMch  Geaenlos  tries  to 
peore  geoQine,  ftU  to  the  gnnmd  on  closer  examlna- 
thm." 

'  mtrn  naSj. 

•  Kg.  3Tpn  for  yTfl  (Ex.  xll.  «)i  nETM  «3» 
(El.  XXXV.  10). 

'  ■«•»•  n3t  f"  -I13T  (Ex.  xM.  13);  itSn  for  DO! 
(num.  xv.  3S). 

« *■»•  rinni  for  tpm  (Qea  viil22);  pn  for  yis 

-.Geo.  xxrrt.  28> ;  tfjtK^n  for  P|nCn  'I**  '^l' '«%  *<^- 
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2.  niK^oS  niDDin.  [Additions  for  tlie  pm-- 
pose  of  completion.] 

3.  11N3.   [Commentary,  glosses.] 

4.  D»3'33m  D'hutin  tfhn.  [change  of  verba 
and  moods.] 

5.  mtSIS'n  ffibn.     [Change  of  nouns.] 

6.  nK1t?n.  [Emendation  of  seeming  irr^u- 
Urities  by  assimilating  forma,  &c] 

7.  nvnlttn  mion.   [Permutation  of  letters.] 

8.  0*^33.    [Pronouns.] 

9.  jns.    [Gender.] 

10.  niBDWn  ni»mK.    [Letters  added.] 

11.  Orrn  riVniK.  [Addition  of  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  articles,  &c.] 

12.  nllBI  f  139.  [Junction  of  separated,  and 
separation  of  joined  words.] 

13.  O^iy  T\Vy.     [Chi'onological  alterations.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed  any  further,  that,  since  up 
to  this  moment  no  critical  olition  of  the  Sam.  Pent., 
or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since  Ken- 
nicott— who  can  only  be  said  to  have  begun  the 
work — ^has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  remains  a  most  precarious  task,  and 
beset  with  unexampled  difliculties  at  cvei-y  step; 
and  also  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  more  or 
leas  scientific  arrangement  of  isolated  or  common 
Ssmaritan  mistakes  and  falsifications  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  subject  of  very  small  consequence  indeed. 

It  is,  however,  this  same  rudimentary  state  of 
investigation — after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
fierce  discussion — which  has  left  the  other  and 
much  more  important  question  of  the  Age  and 
Origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  first  came  under  the  notice  of  European 
scholars.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but  think 
that  as  long  as — (1)  the  history  of  the  SamaiHtans 
remuns  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
former  article  will  have  given  an  account ;  (2)  we 
are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  comparatively 
recent  Codices ;  (3)  neither  these  Codices  them- 
selves have,  as  has  just  been  observed,  been  tho- 
roughly collated  and  recollated,  nor  (4)  more  than 
a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  anything 
like  a  collation  between  the  various  leadings  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
.the  greatest  number,  "  cum  nullam  scnsus  varie- 
tatem  constitnant ") ; — so  long  must  we  have  a 
variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based  on 
"  probabilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the  other  side 
as  "  false  reasonings"  and  "  individual  crotchets," 
and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  start  from 
fli^rantly  false  premisses. 

We  shall,  under  these  circnmstances,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  leading  opi- 
nions, and  the  chief  reasons  and  ai^uments  alleged 
for  and  against  them  :— 


'  EOni  for  B'Sn'l  (<*«"•  »"'•  **)!  n3E'3  fof 
MBB'J  (Ex.  XV.  10).  , 

I  Gen.  xxlll.  2,  atler  ySTJtn  n'Tp3  f>^  '""^  7K 
pOy  are  added;  xxvll.  27,  after  mCTI  the  word  sSd 
Is  fornid  (LXX.)i  xlill.  28,  the  phrase  B«Kn  '^n3 
D^n^i<S  Kinn  is  Inserted  after  the Etbnach;  xtvil.  21, 
Dn35?!?  T35n,  and  Ex.  xixU.  32.  KtDn  KCn  DK 
US'  DJl  •»  "^  A"  exceedingly  diiHcult  and  un-Hcbrew 
passage  is  found  in  l£x.  xxUi.  19,  reading  HBV  *3 

3PV<  'n^N^  Kin  msjJi  mv  n3T3  nxt 
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(1.)  The  Sanuritan  Pentateach  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Stunaritans  aa  an  inheritanc»  from  the 
ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  populai* 
notion  runs.  Of  tliis  opinion  are  J.  Morinus,  Walton, 
Csppellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelisi,  Kichhom,  Bauer, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson, 
and  others.  Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly 
snmmed  up : — 

(a.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans 
should  have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  aAer  the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics, 
since  there  existed  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

(6.)  The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Penta- 
teuch in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon :  had 
that  book  been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Uogio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  not  also  received 
those. 

(c.)  The  Sam.  letters,  avowedly  the  more  ancient, 
ai'e  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was  written 
before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into  the  squai'e 
Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — 
look  place. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  attention  here  to 
a  most  keen-eyed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kirchheim  (Carme 
Sliomron,  p.  106,  &c.),  by  the  adoptirai  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Hcb.  Codex,  now  almost  un- 
intelligible, Rppear  perfectly  clear.  He  assumes  that 
the  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after  Ezra 
transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modem  square  He- 
biew  chai'acter,  from  the  ancient  copies  written  in 
so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samaritan 
letters  of  similar  form.^  And  since  our  Sam.  Pent, 
has  those  difficult  readings  in  common  with  the 
Mas.  Text,  that  other  moot  point,  whether  it  was 
copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex,  would 
thus  appear  to  be  solved.  Its  constant  changes 
of  T  and  \  »  and  1,  il  and  11  —  letters  which 
are  similar  in  Hebrew,  but  not  in  Samaritan — 
have  been  long  used  as  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  Samaritans  having  received  the  Pent,  at  a  very 
late  period  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion — Uiat  the  Pent,  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  Ten 
Tribes — is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it, 
aud  the  reailer  will  see  by  the  somewhat  feeble 
nature  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  that  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(a.)  There  existed  no  rtligma  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  sepa- 
rated. The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 
bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  who,  we  may  odd,  probably  cored 
as  little  originally  for  the  disputes  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  colonists  from  liu'-off  countries,  be- 
longing to  utterly  different  moes,  ore  likely  to  care 
for  the  qiionels  of  the  aborigines  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  judoized  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment  when  the  latter 


'  B.  g„  Is.  xL  It,  Q^ys  Instead  of  DSPS  (sdopted  by 
Oesenlns  In  TheM.  p.  lOIT  a,  witbout  a  mention  of  Its 
courct^  which  he,  however,  distinctly  avowed  to  Rosen. 
mUller— comp.  E»"3,  p.  10»,  note  K);  J»r  HI.  8,  J{TW 
insleod  of  J«nniS  1  Sam.  xxlv.  11,  DPini  *>'  DPlWi 

vm.  vi.  4.  mn  for  Knn ;  es-  «"■  m.  »nroni  for 

'TinDnl !  'ndg.  XV.  20,  D«TB)]f— Samson'B  reign  during 
the  time  br  the  PbUlstlnes  being  given  as  tuienty  years 
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refused  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  former,  of 
belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and  rejected  their 
aid  in  building  tlie  Temple :  why  then,  it  is  said, 
should  they  not  first  have  received  the  one  book 
which  would  bring  them  into  still  closer  conformity 
with  the  returned  exiles,  at  their  hands?  Tliat  the 
Jews  should  yet  have  refused  to  receive  them  as 
equals  is  no  more  surprising  than  that  the  Sama- 
ritans from  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  upon 
this  very  Law — altered  according  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they  alone 
were  the  Jews  kot'  t^oxlv- 

(6  )  Their  not  possessing  any  other  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  other  hook  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms 
of  David,  writings  of  ,*^olomon,  &c.,  must  have  been 
circulating  among  the  people.  But  the  jealousy 
with  whidi  the  Samaritans  regarded  Jei-usolem,  aud 
the  intense  hatred  which  they  naturally  conceived 
against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  of  national  Jewish 
history,  would  sufliciently  account  for  their  reject- 
ing the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusnlem,  as  the  centre  of 
worship,  or  David  and  his  House,  are  extolled.  If, 
however,  Loewe  has  really  found  with  them,  as  he 
Imports  in  the  Allgem,  Zeitvmg  d.  Jvdenth.  April 
18th,  1839,  our  Book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song 
of  Songs, — which  they  certainly  would  not  have  re- 
ceived subsequently,-^l  these  arguments  ore  per- 
fectly gratuitous. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  not  intro- 
duced by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  but 
came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samari- 
tans might  therefore  have  ivceived  the  Pentateuch 
at  the  hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  afterward!  changed  their  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Samaritan.  "  Originally,"  says  Mar 
Sutim  {Sanhedr,  xxi.  b),  "the  Pentateuch  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  Holy 
(Hebrew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Aihurith  writing  and 
Aramaic  language.  Israel  then  selected  the  Ashurith 
writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to  the  He- 
diotes  ('iSwrcu)  the  Ibri  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
loiiguage.  W^o  are  the  Hediotes  7  The  Cuthim 
(Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing?  The  Libo- 
naah  (SamaritanV"  It  is  well  known  also  that 
the  Maccabean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscriptions :  so 
that  "  Hediotes"  would  point  to  the  common  use 
of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordinary  purposes, 
down  to  a  wtj  late  period. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  oo  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by 
Manasseh  (comp.  Jose^hus,  Ant.  xi.  8,  §2, 4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fulda,  Haiae,  De  Wette,  Geseuius,  Hupfeld, 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  &c.).  In  support  of  this  opinion 
ore  alleged,  the  idolatiy  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esarhaddoa 


instead  vt/orty  (comp.  Jtr.  Sot.  I),  accounted  for  by  the  O 
(nnmeiical  letter  for  forty)  In  the  original  being  mistaken 
for  3  (twenty).  Again,  2  Cbr.  zxlL  1,  fvrtji  is  pot  In- 
stead of  ttceaty  (comp.  2  K.  vlll.  2S) ;  2  K.  xxll.  4,  On^l 
for  ■y\i\ ;  El.  Ul.  12,  yCQ  for  Dn3,  &c. :— all  these 
letters— nr and  ^  /t-toi  fy,  3aod^  Xand^C— 
resembling  each  other  very  doeely. 
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2  K.  xTii.  34-33),  and  the  imnKOse  Domber  of 
nadings  oommoa  to  the  LXX.  and  this  Code, 
against  the  Masoi  etic  Text. 

(3.)  Other,  but  very  isoUtted  notions,  are  those  of 
Morin,  Le  Clerc,  Poncet,  &c,  that  the  Isi-aelitish 
priest  tent  by  the  king  of  Aatjm  to  instruct  the 
new  inhabitants  in   the  religion  of  the  country 
braogfat  the  Pentateuch  with  him.     Farther,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateach  was  the  production  of 
an  impostor,  Dosithens  (^KOOII  in  Talmud),  who 
lired  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who 
&lsified  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).     Against  which  there 
is  only  this  to  be  obeenred,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  alteretioa  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found. 
Finally,  that  it  is  a  Tery  late  and  faulty  recension, 
made  after  the  Masoretic  Text  (sixth  Century  after 
Christ),  into  which  glosses  from  the  LX.X.  had  been  1 
rec<av«l  (Frankel).     Many  other  su^estions  have  I 
been  made,  but  we  cannot  here  dwdil  upon  them: ' 
solEce  it  to  have  mentioned  those  to  which  a  certain  i 
popularity  and  authority  attaches. 

Another  question  has  been  raised : — Have  all  the 
variants  which  we  find  in  our  copies  been  introduced 
at  ooce,  or  are  they  the  work  uf  many  generations  ?  j 
From  the  number  of  vague  opinions  on  that  point, 
we  have  only  room  here  to  adduce  that  of  Azariah 
de  Rossi,  who  traces  many  of  the  glosses  (Class  2)  '• 
both  in  the  Sam.  and  in  the  LXX.  to  an  ancient 
Talcum  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the  time  of ; 
Ezra,  and  refers  to  the  Talmndical  passage  oSNedar.  i 
37 :    "  And  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  | 
God — this  is  Mikm,  the  Pentateach ;  BHIBD,  ex-  I 
pbnatory,  this  is  Targma."  [Versiohs  (Tarocv).]  | 
Cociaidering  that  no  .Masorah  fixed  the  letters  and  I 
sigiis  of  the  Saraar.  Codex,  and  that,  as  we  have  I 
noticed,  the  principal  object  was  to  make  it  read  | 
as  smoothly  as  possible,  it  is  not  easily  seen  why 
each  succeeding  century  should  not  have  added  its 
own  emendations.     But,  here  too,  investigation  still 
wanders  about  in  the  mazes  of  speculation. 

The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
of  the  nnmerous  and  as  yet  uninvestigated — even 
nnooanted — readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  likewise 
no  critical  edition  exists  as  yet),  and  the  Sam.  Pent, 
are: — 

1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the  Sam. 
(De  Diea,  Selden,  Hettinger,  Hassencamp,  Eichhom, 
*c). 

2.  That  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  place 
(Grotins,  Ussher,  Ravius,  &c).  .  : 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  i 
Codices,  which  difiered  among  themselves  as  well 
as  from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public  | 
authority  in  Palestine  ;   that  however  very  many  i 
wilfol  corruptions  and  interpolations  have  crept  in 
in  later  times  (Gesenius). 

4i  That  the  Samar.  has,  in  the  main,  been  altered 
from  the  LXX.  (Krankel). 

It  most,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  that 
the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often  disagree  with 
racfa  other,  and  follow  each  the  Masor.  Text. 
Also,  that  the  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the 
LXX.,  where  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against 
the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  in  number  and  of  so 


■  The  orlctnsi  Intention  of  the  Rnssfan  Government  to 
pobUsh  the  whole  Codex  iu  the  seme  manner  seems  to 
have  lioen  given  up  for  the  present  We  can  only  hope 
lliat,  if  the  work  Is  ever  taken  up  again.  It  will  {all  Into 
••are  competeni  luukSs.     Mr.  Levysobu's  Intioduction, 
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unimportant  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced 
as  any  argument  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sam. 
Pent,  now  in  European  Libraries  [Kennicott] : — 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  fol.,  No.  3127. 
Perfect,  except  the  20  first  and  9  last  verses. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3128, 
with  an  Arabic  version  in  Sam.  chanctera.  Imper* 
feet.  Wanting  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many 
portions  of  the  other  oooks. 

No.  3.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3129. 
Wanting  many  portions  ui  each  book. 

No.  4.  OxJbrd  (Ussher,  Uud)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No. 
624.     Defective  in  parts  of  Deat. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (Marsh)  Bodl.,  12mo.,  No.  15. 
Wanting  some  verses  in  the  b^inning;  21  diapters 
obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock)  Bodl.,  34mo.,  No.  5328. 
Parts  of  leaves  lost ;  otherwise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Ussher)  Br.  Has.  Claud.  B.  ». 
Vellum.    Complete.    254  leaves. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Peireso)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  MS.  containing  the  Hebr.  and  Sam.  Texts, 
with  an  Arab.  Vers,  in  the  Sam.  character. 
Wanting  the  first  34  du,  and  very  defective  in 
many  phices. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peirese)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  2. 
Ancient  MS.,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Gen.; 
and  all  Deut.  from  the  7th  ch.  Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  x.  11  of  this  Codex,  a 
rather  puzzling  drcamstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy)  Oiatory,  No.  1. 
The  fitmoos  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin)  Oratory,  No.  2. 
Hade-up  copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St,  Geniv.).  Of  little 
value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peir.  and  Barber.)  Vatican, 
No.  106.  Hebr.  imd  Sam.  texts,  with  Arab. 
Vers,  in  Sam.  character.  Very  defective  and  re- 
cent.   Doted  the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  CobeUatins),  Vatican. 
Also  supposed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be 
very  ancient ;  not  Collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fol..  No.  1.  Said 
to  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  fragment  only. 

No.  18.  London,  Count  of  Paris'  Library.  With 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  sepaiata  reprint  from 
the  Utter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1 790.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  20th  ch.  of  Exodus,  from  one  of 
the  N&blta,  MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of 
the  corresponding  Masoretic  text,  and  a  Russian 
Translation  and  Introduction,  by  Levysobn,  Jeru- 
salem, 1860.> 

II.  Vebsioss. 

I .  Samaritcm. — The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  Vereion  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  has 
hitherto — so  Kichhom  quaintly  observes — •*  alw.-iys 
been  a  golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very 
probably  remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing 
decisive  judgments  upon  historical  subjects  whicli 


brief  ss  It  Ib,  shows  bim  to  be  utterly  wanting  both  in 
Bchobirshtp  and  in  critloU  acumen,  and  to  bo.  moreover, 
entirely  nuacquaintrd  wiih  the  fact  that  his  new  dla- 
CDVerles  have  been  dlspossd  of  some  hundred  and  Bfty 
years  since. 
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DO  one  bw  reconled  in  antiquity."  And,  indeed, 
modem  inresti^tors,  keen  u  thejr  have  been,  luve 
done  little  towaitis  the  eladdation  of  the  subject. 
According  to  the  Samaiitans  themselves  (De  Sacy 
Mem,  3 ;  Paulns;  Winer),  their  high -priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.O.,  is  its  author. 
Gesenios  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ. 
JuTnboll  thinlcs  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
tlie  second  post-Christian  centurj.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post-Mohunmedan  time.  Other  inves- 
tigators date  it  from  the  time  of  li^sarhaddon's 
priest  rSchwarz),  or  either  shortly  before  or  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
before  the  destructicHi  of  the  second  temple;  and 
being  intended,  lilce  the  Tar^gums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular 
iiamaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Syriac. 

In  this  version  the  original  baa  been  Mowed, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  some- 
times perfectly  childish  manner,  the  sense  evidently 
being  of  minor  consideration.  As  a  very  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  adduofd  the  Uuulation'  of 
Deut.  iii.  9 ;  "  The  Zidonians  call'  Hermon  jnC 
(Shirion),  and  the  Amorites  call  it  TJC  (Shenir)." 
The  translator  deriving  J'TB'  from  11!'  "prince, 
master,"  renders  it  p^  "  masters  ; "  and  finding 
the  letters  reversed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
rites  as  Tits',  reverses  also  the  sense  in  his  version, 
and  translates  it  by  "slaves"  jnajWD !  In 
other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan  equivalent  could  be 
found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of 
paraphrasing  it,  simply  ti-ansposes  its  lettere,  so  as 
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to  make  it  look  Samaritan.  Occasionally  he  is 
misled  by  the  orthography  of  the  original : 
:  K1BK  P  DM,  " If  so,  where  . . .?"  he  renders 
ntJTK  P  OK,  "  If  so,  I  shall  be  wrath : "  mistak- 
ing M1BK  for  1DK,  from  Vfit  "anger."  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  aid 
towards  the  study  of  the  inmar.  Text,  on  account 
of  its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A  few  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the  Veiv 
sion  has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
in6uence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for  tlie 
sake  of  explanation.  "  \Ve  pray  " — so  they  write 
to  Scaliger — "  every  day  in  the  moiiiing  and  in  the 
evening,  as  it  is  said,  the  one  lamb  shalt  thou  pi-e- 
pare  in  the  morning  and  the  seoond  in  the  evening ; 
we  bow  to  tile  ground  and  worship  God."  Acooid- 
ingly,  we  find  the  translator  rendering  the  passage, 
"And  Isaac  went  to  'walk'  (mB'^)  in  the  field," 
by — ^"and  Isaac  went  to  pray  (nKplttS?)  in  the 
field."  "  And  Abraham  rose  in  the  morning 
(TP133),"  is  rendered  »^V3,  "in  the  prayer," 
&c.  Anthropomorphisms  are  avoided.  '  "The 
image  (njlOn)  of  God"  is  rendei-ed  flOWt  "  the 
glory."  nin»  »B,  "  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,"  is 
trmsfonned  into  mn*  TO'D,  "  the  word  of 
Jehovah."  For  D'H^K,  "God,"  n'Ovho, 
"  Angel "  is  frequently  found,  &c.  A  great  dilfi- 
culty  is  offered  by  the  proper  names  which  this 
version  often  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones.'  The 
similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasionally  amounts 
to  complete  identity,  for  instance — 


Onkelos  In  PclggloU. 


Num.  vt.  1, 3. 


8am.  Vers.  In  Bioterini  TriglotL 


bvnv  ♦in  dv  bho :  "roth  nno  as  nin»  b^i 

-nj  "nth  B^nB»  »■«  »nnK  ix  nai  ])nh  TD»r» 

^n  It*  P'W  nin  -lono :  nirr  Dip  imh  vmi 

nnno  bi  »nB»  f6  priy  lom  ^rn  mn  nom 

•^tt«  nb  }»E«3»i  I'a'BT  paojn  'nc"  »h  rajy 

But  no  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  rela- 
tion of  the  two  versions  can  be  drawn  from  this. 

This  Version  has  likewise,  in  passing  thivngh  the 
bauds  of  copyists  and  commentators,  suffered  many 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  first  copy  of 
it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  De  la  Valle,  together 
with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  161t>.  Job.  Nedrinus  first 
published  it  together  with  a  faulty  Latin  transla- 


■  A  list  of  the  more  remarluble  of  these,  tn  the  case  of 
geographical  names,  Is  snl^olned : — 

Gen.  vllL  4.  for  Arsrat,  Sarerdlb,  3»nOTD. 

X.  10,  ,  Sbinar.  Tsofah.  nS^V  0  Zobah). 
11,  „  Asshnr,  Astnn.  ptJQy. 

—  „    Reholwth,  Saican.  poBPSIllaoeie). 

—  „  Calah,  taksab,  HDp^- 
U,  .  Resen,  Asfab,  nSDV- 
30,    „    Mesha,  Mcsbal,  ^3DD- 

xL9,   „  BabeU  Lilak,  p^«^ 
xlll.  3,  .  Ai,  Cefrab,  Tr\b2  <?  Cephfiab,  Josh. 

Ix.17). 
xlv.  6,   „   Ashteroth  Kanialm,  Aflnfth  Kamlali. 

.TjTp  n»rDy. 

—  .   Ham.  Llshah,  ntP'> 

—  6,   „    El  I^ran,  fellshah,  Ac.,  nK7D  DITB 


huTK^  '33  D»  ^ :  Tons^  neno  ay  mn»  hhni 

nj  -no^  eno'  na  nnn  ik  i3J  \\r\b  -lo^nt 

nan  Tr  Brm  Ton  jo:  nin'^  mnno^  tt3 

paaj?  rnic  "no  Ssi  KnE«  t^  orm  »«3ni  Tom 
bz^  nh  \^y>^  joist  |»33jn  nnts"  vf? 

tion  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a 
few  emendations,  reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some 
notes  by  Castellns.  Single  portions  of  it  appeared 
in  Halle,  ed.  by  Cellarius,  1 705,  and  by  (Thiemann, 
Leipz.,  1837.  Compare  Gcsenius,  De  Pent.  Sam, 
Origine,  &c.,  and  Winer's  monograph,  De  Versionit 
Pent.  Sam.  Indole,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1817. 

'2.  Th  3aiMp*mK6r.    The  hatred  between  the 

Gen.  xlv.  14,  tot  Dm,  Bonlss,  DX'33- 

—  15,   „   Hobah,  Fogah,  ni^Q. 

—  17,   „  Shaveh,  Mlfbeh,  nJBD. 

XV.  8,  „   Enphrates,  Shalmah,  HKO^- 

—  20,   .  Rephaim,  C3iBah,  riMDn- 
XX.  1,   „  Oerar.  Askcinn,  fl^pDV- 

xxvl.  2,    „  Mitsraim,  Nellk,  p«B]  Q  Exodns). 

xxx\1.8,«.arc.  .  Seir,  Oablah,  nVsJ  (Jebal). 

37,  „  Rehoboth,  Fathl,  'nj). 

Num.  xxL  33,  „  Bashan,  Bathnln,  jtjna  (Batanaea). 

xxxiT.  10,  .  Shepbam,  'Abamlab,  ri*Q3P  (Apa- 
maea). 

II,  „  Shepfasm,  'Afamlah,  n'OElP- 

t)eut  11.  9,  >  At  (IJ)),  Arshah,  fltfTN- 

111.4,  „  ArgDb,Rlgob«oh,nN313n(P«1wP«). 

—  17,  „  Obinnereth,  Genesar,  "1033' 

Iv.  48,   „   Slon,  Tfir  Tclga,  KJ^n  "HtS  (Jebel 
elTelj). 
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Suncritans  and  the  Jews  i*  sappoaed  to  have  caiued 
the  fonner  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
Ftet.  in  oppotition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  fragments 
of  aGreek  Versioaof  the  ^m.  Pent.,  preserved  in 
aome  HSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
Aqaila,  Symmachus,  Tbeodotion,  be.,  is  accounted 
for.  These  fiagments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
br  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  iauaptirutir. 
It  is  doubtful  however  whether  it  ever  existed  (as 
GcMoiaii  Winer,  Jujuboll,  suppose;  in  the  shape  of 
a  completa  translation,  or  only  designated  (as  Cas- 
tellus,  Voss,  Herhst  hold)  a  certain  number  of  scholia 
translated  from  the  Stan.  Venioo.  Other  critics 
apin  (Hiremick,  Hengstenberg,  &c)  see  in  it  only 
a  corrected  edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX. 

3.  In  1070  an  Arabio  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent, 
was  mode  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadjahhaggaon.  Like  the 
original  Samaritan  it  avoids  Anthropomorphisms  and 
Aathropopathisme,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 
misms, bendes  occasionally  making  some  slight  alter- 
ations, more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  is  extant 
in  sereral  MS.  copies  th  European  libraries,  and  is 
now  in  conrse  of  being  edited  by  Kuenen,  Leyden, 
1850-64,  &c  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  np 
fram  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from  the  Sam.  Version; 
the  Hebrew  words  occasionally  remaining  nnal- 
tered  in  the  translation.*  Often  also  it  renders 
the  original  differently  from  the  Samar.  Version.' 
Principally  noticeable  is  its  excessive  dread  of  as- 
signing to  God  anything  like  human  attributes, 

phyacal  or  mental.    For  D»n^K  mn\  "God," 

we  Sad  (as  in  Saadiah  sometimes)  tii\  iSt^lL^ 
"the  Angd  of  God ;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God  "  we 
hare  (Deat  ii.  12)  jJJJ  ^Ja*ilL>,  "the  Be- 
bsUmg  of  God."  For  «  Bread  of  God :"    .  y,  "  the 

BKWsiry,"  Ik.  Again,  it  occasionally  adds  ho- 
nooiaUe  epithets  where  the  Scriptare  seeDis  to  have 
omitted  them,  ix.  Its  language  is  fiir  from  elegant 
or  even  correct ;  and  its  use  must  likewise  be  con- 
fined to  the  critical  study  of  the  Sam.  Text. 

4.  To  this  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian, 
wrote  in  12U8  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  commentary, 
which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  Version — the  Syriac,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Arabic,  and  which  is  often  confounded  with  it  in 
the  MSS.  On  both  B^censions  see  Eichbom,  Gese- 
nins,  Juynboll,  Ik. 

m.  Saxabitak  Liteiuturb. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a 
aoociaeacooaotof  the  Samaiitan  literatorein  general, 
■nee  to  a  certain  d^ree  it  beers  upon  our  subject. 

1.  C^ronkon  Samaritamtm. — Of  the  Pentateuch 
and  its  Versions  we  have  spoken.  We  hare  also  men- 
timed  that  the  Samaritans  have  no  other  book  of  our 
Keceived  Canon.  "  There  is  no  Prophet  but  Moses 
is  one  of  their  chief  dogmas,  and  fierce  are  the  in- 
vectives in  which  they  indulge  against  men  like 

Samoel.  "a  Magician  and  an  Infidel,"  Ju  4  {Chron. 


•  « J.  Ex  xfU.  li  Dm  TDD  ^3  (Ssm-  Ver.  ^3 
am  »mnD)  remalnsysU  Jj" :  »1-  3.  fltW  ^M 
flsm.  Ver.  nhK  JHOD)  i»  gl'*"  *\j^\  JjO. 

t  Tbna  tWV-  ^"^  *^'-  "  (^"°-  ^"-  ilDTp.  "his 
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8am.);  Eli;  Solomon,  "Shlloh"  (Gen.  xlix.  10), 
"  i.  e.  the  man  who  shidl  spoiV  the  Law  and  whom 
many  nations  will  fallow  because  of  their  own 
licentiousness  "  (De  Sacy,  JIfem.  4) ;  E«ra  "  cursed 
for  ever"  (ZeM.  to  Huntington,  kc.).  Joshua 
alone,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  an  Ephraimite, 
partly  because  Shechem  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
scene  of  his  solenm  valedictory  address,  seems  to 
have  found  favour  in  their  eyes;  but  the  Book 
of  Jo»hua,  which  they  perhaps  possessed  in  its 
original  form,  gradually  came  to  form  only  the 
groundwork  of  a  fictitious  national  Samaritan  his- 
tory, overgrown  with  the  most  fantastic  and  an»- 
chronistic  legends.    This  is  the  so-called  "  Samaritan 

Joshua,"  or  ChrtMieonSamttritanvm  (r-'-rt  ;  >Am 

j^«j  i-t),  sent  to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 

Cairo  in  1584.  It  was  edited  by  Jaynboll  (Leyden, 
1848),  and  his  acote  investigations  have  shown 
that  it  was  redacted  into  its  presoit  form  about 
A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  documents,  three 
of  which  were  Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  (t.  e. 
Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius,  De  Sam.  Theol.  p.  8.  n.  1 8,  thinks  unique, 
is  dated  a.H.  764-919  (a.d.  1362-1513)  ;— the 
Cod.  hi  the  Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates 
A.B.  908  (a.d.  1502).  The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  ftom  Joshua  to  about  A.D.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  in,  or  subsequently  translated  into, 
Arabic.  After  eight  chapters  of  intitiductory  matter 
b^ns  the  early  history  of  "  Isiael "  under  "  King 
Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of  arms,  wages 
war,  with  300,000  mounted  men — "  half  Israel " 
— against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his  five 
"  royal "  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  idl.  These  leigned 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  were  followed  by  five 
high-priests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  (?  =  Uzzi, 
Ezr.  vii.  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli,  "  the  seducer," 
which  then  follows,  and  Samuel  "  a  sorcerer,"  tlie 
account  by  a  sudden  transition  runs  off  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  45),  Alexander  (ch.  46),  and  Hadrian 
(47),  and  closes  suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

We  shall  only  adduce  here  a  single  specimen  oot 
of  the  45th  ch.  o(  the  Book,  which  treats  of  the 
subject  of  the  Pentateuch : — 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Persia  (Hossul),  and 
conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of  Syria. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  subjugation  they  re- 
belled, together  witii  the  kings  of  Jerusslem  (Kodsh). 
Whereopoo  the  Samaritans,  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  pnnuer,  fled,  and  Persian  colo- 
nists took  their  place.  A  curse,  however,  rested 
upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immigrants  died  from 
eating  of  its  fruits  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  ^3).  The 
chiefs  of  Israel  (i.  e.  Samaritans),  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  by  the  king,  explained  it  by  tb^ abo- 
lition of  the  worship  of  God.  The  king  upon  this 
permitted  them  to  return  and  to  erect  a  temple,  in 
which  work  he  promised  to  aid  them,  and  he  gave 
them  a  letter  to  all  their  disper!«d  brethren.  The 
whole  Dispersion  now  assembled,  and  the  Jews  said, 
"We  will  now  go  np  into  the  Holy  City  (Jeru- 


dlj"),  the  Arab,  renders  j»*e  •  *'"'•  ""•  **  1T3K 
(Sam.  Ver.  X\-a  =  icifpvO,  the  Arab.  tnmsUtes  ,_,3>l 

oyLJtH=p3R- 

«  A  word.  It  may  be  obsened  tiy  tbe  way,  taken  by  tin 
Mohammedans  fh>m  the  Itabbinical  (IP^i)  TBU- 
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aalcm)  and  lire  there  in  unity."  But  the  aoni  of 
HanlD  (Aaron)  lud  of  Joseph  (i.  e.  the  priests  and 
the  Samaritans)  insisted  upon  going  to  the  "  Mount 
of  Blessing,"  Gerizim.  The  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  king,  and  while  the  Samaritans  proved  their 
case  from  ihi  books  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded 
their  preference  for  Jerusalem  on  the  post-Mcaaic 
books.  The  superior  force  of  the  Samaritan  argu- 
ment was  fully  recognised  b  j  the  king.  But  as  each 
side— by  the  month  of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat 
and  Zerubabel  respectively, — charged  the  other  with 
basing  its  claims  on  a  forged  document,  the  sacred 
books  of  etch  party  were  subjected  to  the  oideal 
of  fire.  The  Jewish  Record  was  immediately  con- 
sumed, while  the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from 
the  flames  into  the  king's  lap ;  the  third  time,  how- 
ever,, a  portion  of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king 
had  spat,  was  found  to  have  been  consumed.  Thirty- 
six  Jews  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, to  the  number  of  300,000,  wept,  and  all 
Israel  worshipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Geiizim 
— "  and  so  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  His  mercy  granted  all  these  things, 
and  in  Uim  we  will  confide." 

2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  an- 
other Chronicle  written  in  the  14th  century  (i355), 
by  Aba'l  Fatah.'  This  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam  to  A.H.  756  and 
798  (a.d.  1355  and  1397)  respectively  (the  forty- 
two  years  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  historio- 
grapher). It  is  of  equally  low  historical  value ;  its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adoption  of  certain 
Talmndical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Joeippon  ben  Gorion.  According  to  this 
clironicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover  Gerizim,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Hidi^aah  (i?«r.  lUA.)  exempts 
the  whole  of  ?alestine  from  it.  A  specimen,  like- 
wise on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  not  be 
out  of  place : — 

In  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Phlladelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
diflerence  between  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  send  him 
some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritans  delegated 
Ahrou,  Sumla,  and  Hudmaka,  the  Jews  Eleazar  only. 
The  king  assigned  houses  to  them,  and  gave  them 
each  an-  adept  of  the  Greek  language,  in  order  that 
be  might  assist  them  in  their  tiansktion.  The  Sa- 
maritans rendered  only  their  Pentateuch  into  the 
language  of  the  land,  while  Eleazar  produced  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Canon.  The  king,  per- 
ceiving variations  in  the  respective  Pentateuchs, 
asked  the  Samaritans  the  reason  of  it.  Whereupon 
they  replied  that  these  diflerences  chiefly  turned 
upon  two  points.  (1.)  God  Ao(f  chosen  the  Mount 
of  Gerizim :  and  if  the  Jews  were  right,  why  was 
there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  Thoiaf    (2.)TheSa- 

maii^uis  read,  Deut.  xxzii.  35,  Dp3  &V7,  "  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  and  reward,"  the  Jews  Dp3  V, 
"  Mine  is  vengeance  and  reward " — which  left  it 
uncertain  whether  that  reward  was  to  be  given 
hare  or  in  the  world  t«  come.  The  king  then  asked 
what  was  their  opinion  about  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  their  writings,  and  they  replied,  "  Either  they 

'  cET*^'  er-^'  >*W  ^'  ^^ 

Two  copies  In  Berlin  Library  (Petennaon,  Rosen) 
recently  acquired. 
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mnst  have  said  and  contained  what  stood  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  then  their  saying  it  again  was  supei^ 
fluous;  or  more;  or  less:*  either  of  which  was  again 
distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Thora ;  or  finally  they 
must  have  changed  the  Laws,  and  these  were  un- 
changeable." A  Greek  who  stood  near,  observed  that 
Laws  mnst  be  adapted  to  different  times,  and  altered 
accordingly ;  whereupon  the  Samaritans  proved  that 
this  was  only  the  case  with  human,  not  with  Divine 
Laws :  moreover,  the  seventy  Elders  had  left  them 
the  explicit  command  not  to  accept  a  word  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fully  approved  of  their 
translation,  and  gave  them  rich  presents.  But  to 
the  Jews  he  strictly  enjoined,  not  even  to  approach 
Monnt  Gerizim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  certain  historical  fact,' however  contoiled,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudical  and  other 
accounts  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  further 
pursue  the  subject.  A  lengthened  extract  from  this 
chronicle — the  original  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation— Is  given  by  Schnurrer  in  Paulna*  Neue 
Sepertorium,  1790,  117-159. 

3.  Another   "  historical "   work   is  the  (jlXT 
.t.-.^Sit  oD  the  history   and    genealogy  of  the 

patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Hoses,  attributed  to  Moses 
himself;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
At'  Nablta,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vellum 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history  of 
the  world  down  to  the  end).  An  anonymous  recent 
commentary  on  it,  A.H.  1200,  A.D.  1784,  is  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  (No.  1140,  Add.). 

4,  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chiefly  in  .\rabic — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having  mostly 
bfen  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus — may  be 
briefly  mentioned  Comroentaiies  upon  the  whole  or 
paiis  of  their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadaka  b.  Manga  b. 
Z^daka  ;*  further,  by  Maddib  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi 
Said  b.  Khalef ;  by  Ghaial  Ibn  Abu-I-Surur  Al- 
Safawi  Al-Ghazzi»  (k.u.  1167-8,  A.D.  1753-4, 
Brit.  Mus.),  &c  Theological  worik  chiefly  in 
Arabic,  mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abul  Has- 
san of  Tyre,  On  the  religious  Manners  and 
Customs  <^  the  Stanaritans  and  the  World  to 
come ;  by  Mowafiek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Com- 
pendium of  Beligion,  on  the  Nattire  of  the  Divine 
Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Worship  of  God ;  by  Amin 
Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Commandments; 
by  Abu'l  Hassan  Jbn  El  Markum  Gouajem  ben 
Abulfaraj'  ibn  Chat^,  On  Penance;  by  Muhaddib 
Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salamah  Ibn  Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An 
Exposition  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,  &c.,  &c.  Some  gram- 
matical works  may  be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu 
Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  the  Hebreui  Language ;  by  Abu 

Said,    On  reading    the  Hebrew    Text  (^^a>|«S 

IJt^lf).     This  grammar  begins  in  the  following 

characteristic  manner: — 

"  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  works  and 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemious,  the  well- 
guidrd  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  be  merciful  and 
compassionate. 

"  Praise  be  unto  God  for  His  help,  and  I  ask  for 
His  guidance  towaixls  a  clear  exposition.     1  have 

.■  Compare  the  well  known  dictum  of  Omar  on  the 
Alexandrian  Library  (Gibbon,  eta.  61). 

'   J|}.5><  ^;A«J<  ^^  (13th  century,  BodL> 

"  Under  the  tlUc.^|^\  ^  uaALJBJ  cjLkIT 
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rewlTed  to  Uj  down  a  few  rules  for  the  proper 
mtnner  of  rauliag  the  Hoi  j  Writ,  on  account  of  the 
ditfemm  which  I  fooiid,  with  respect  to  it,  among 
oar  oo-religionists — whom  may  God  make  numeroua 
aad  inspire  to  obedioice  unto  Him ! — and  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  shall  brins  pn>o£i  for  mj  assertions, 
from  which  the  wise  coald  in  no  way  differ.  But 
(jod  knows  best  I 

"  Role  1 : — With  all  their  discrepancies  about 
dogmas  or  religious  riews,  yet  all  the  confessors  of 
the  Hebrew  ruigion  agree  in  this,  that  the  D  of 
the  first  pers.  (sing,  perf.)  is  always  pronounced 
with  Kasra,  and  that  a  *  fallows  it,  provided  it  has 
■o  snffi^  It  ia  the  tame,  wlwn  the  su65x  of  the 
plural  D-  is  added  to  it,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimooy  of  the  MSS.,  &c." 

The  treatise  ccodudes,  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
Canoo  or  Rule : — 

"  Often  also  the  perfect  is  used  in  the  form  of 
the  imperative.  Thus  it  ia  reported  of  a  man  of 
the  best  reputation,  that  be  had  used  the  form  of  the 
Imperatire  in  the  passa^re  (Ex.  lii.  ]3),  "h  110K1 1 
VXf  no — *  And  they  shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his 
name  ? '  He  who  reported  this  to  me,  is  a  roan  of 
rety  high  standing,  against  whose  truthfulness  no- 
thing can  be  brought  forward.  But  God  knows  best ! 

**  There  are  now  a  few  more  words  to  be  treated, 
of  which,  however,  we  will  treai.  viti  voce.  And 
Uessed  be  His  name  for  evermore." 

5.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  more  extensive, 
and  not  without  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,  Durrfin)  and  prayers  for 
Sabhsth  and  Feast-days,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at 
nuptials,  drcurndsioos,  burials,  and  the  like.  We 
aobjoin  a  few  spedmens  from  MSS,  in  the  British 
Museum,  tranicribed  into  Hebrew  characters. 

The  fiiUowing  is  part  of  a  Litany  for  the  dead : — 

•TDBoi  •  131 .  Toma  •  vrhv.  •  nin»  •  ♦nw 
•apm  •  pnx»i  •  orraK  •  |wnt<3i  •  Tiiasai 
""bi-ne^.p'jnKi 

Lord  Jehmah,  Elotaim,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Tbine 
OwB  sake,  and  for  Tby  name,  and  for  Th;  gloiy,  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  Lords  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  and 
oor  Lords  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Eleozar,  and  Ithamar, 
and  Pioebas,  and  Josboa,  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
and  the  seventy  Elders,  and  tbe  boly  mountain  ofQerizlm, 
Betb  n.  If  Thou  accepteat  [D'Cn]  this  prayer  [XTpO 
=  reading],  may  there  go  forth  (torn  before  Thy  boly 
eooatcnanc*  a  gilt  sent  to  protect  tbs  spirit  of  Thy 

•«"««'.,  .i)L»   ,j1    ,,iHi[N.the8onofN.J,ottbo 

Mns  of  [ \  daoghter  [ ]  Ihxn  .tbe  sons  of  [ \ 

O  Lonl  Jehovsb,  in  Thy  mercy  have  compassion  on 
blm  (A  [or]  have  compassion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (ber) 
•Ml  In  tbe  gudeo  of  Eden ;  and  forgive  him  (.)  [or]  ber), 

and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Monnt 
Oertzim  Betb  EL  Amea  Tbrongta  Moses  the  trusty. 
Amen,  Amfn,  Aiueu. 

The  next  is  part  of  a  hymn  (see  Kirchheim's 
Carm*  Shomron,  emendations  on  Gesenius,  Cam. 
Sim.  iii.) : — 

1. 

nriK  R^K  n^K  nh  "«» is  no  Ood  bat  one, 

iVyVp  D'DVr  The  everUstbig  God, 

Chih  nV  D'JOT  Who  Uvelh  for  ever ; 

*     rS'n  ^3  ^  n^K  "od  above  all  powers, 

D^  ]3  tSDI    Andwbotbaaremainelbfor 
ever. 
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ymna  n3i  n^'na  in  t^j  «««» !»"»■■ »'»" 

'  wo  tnisl, 

pD  in  nKT    For  Tbon  art  our  Lord; 

nnJtn  irttnSK3    I"  Tby  Godhead  -,  for  Tboa 
bast  conducted 

nCT  \0  nthV    Tb*  '""■'d  f*»m  beginning 
3. 
n'Oa  "irmSJ    Thy  power  wa»  bidden, 
TOmi  "pilDI    And  Thy  glory  and  mercy. 

nriKDSI  iTTIK'^J  >*^J  Eevealedareboththetblngs 
that  are  revealed,  and 
those  that  are  unrevealed 

"131  ini?1^K  vhtO    Before  the  reign  of  Thy 
'  Godhead,  Ac  ke. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  conclu- 
sion, upon  the  strangely  contradictory  rabbinical  laws 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and  Samuritans 
ip  religious  and  ritual  matters ;  discrepancies  due 
partly  to  the  ever-shifling  phases  of  their  mutual 
relations,  partly  to  the  mcdificatioos  brought  about 
in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  the  now  less 
now  greater  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  Samaritans.     Thus  we  find  the 
older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing  whether  the 
Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  be  considered  as  '*  Real 
Convei^ "  UDM  T3,  or  only  oonveits  through 
fear — "Lion  Converts"  nVIN 'T3— in  allusion 
to  the  ncident  related  in  2  K.  xvii.  25  (liaba  AT. 
38 ;  KidusJi.  75,  &c.).  One  Rabbi  holds  *133  »ni3, 
"  A  Samaritan  is  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen ;" 
while  R.   Simon  b.    Gamaliel  —  the    same  whose 
opinion  on  the  Sam.  Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
before — pronounces  that  they  are  "to  be  ti-eated 
in  every  respect  like  Israelites  "  (Dem.  Jf.  ix.  2  ; 
Ketti).  11,  &c.).     It  would  appear  that  notwith- 
standing their   rejection   of  all   but  the    Penta- 
teuch, uey  had  adopted  many  traditional  religious 
practices  from    the    Jews  —  principally  such    as 
were  derived  direct  from   the   Books   of  Moses. 
It     was    acknowledged    that    they     kept     these 
ordinances  with   even   greater  rigour   than  those 
from  whom  they  adopted  them.     The  utmost  con- 
lidence  was  therefore  placed   in   them    for   their 
ritually  slaughtering  animals,  even  fowls  {Chvi. 
4a);  their  wells  are  pronounced  to  be  conformed 
to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Mishnah 
{ToaefA.  Mikw.  6 ;  oomp,  Mihe.  8,  1).    See,  how- 
ever Abodah  Zarah  (Jer.  v.  4),     Their  unleavened 
bread  for  the  Passover  is  commended  {OU.  10 ; 
Chul.  4);  their  cheese  (Afcus.  Cuth.  2);  and  even 
their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the  Jews  (Ab.  Zar, 
Jer,  v.  4).    Compare  John  iv.  8,  where  the  disciples 
are  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  city  of  Samaria 
to  buy  food.    Their  testimony  was  valued  in  that 
most  sti-ingent   matter   of  the  letter  of  divorce 
(Mat.  Cuth.  ii.).  They  were  admitted  to  the  office  of 
circumcising  Jewish  boys  (ifos.  Cuth.  i.) — against 
R.  Jebndah,  who  asserts  Uiat  they  chxumcise  "  in 
the  name  of  Mount  Gerizim  "  {Abodah  Zardh,  43). 
The  criminal  law  makes  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween tiiem  and  the  .lews  {Mas.  Cuth.  2  ;  ifaU. 
8) ;  and  a  Samaritan  who  strictly  adheres  to  his 
own  special  creed  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
Cuthi-Chaber  (Oi«in,  106;  Middah,  3.%).     By 
degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  be  laid  upon 
the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread  {Mat.  Cuth.  2 ; 
TbupA.  77,  5),  &c.     This   intermediate  stage  of 
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unoerteiu  and  inconsistent  treatment,  which  murt 
hare  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries,  is  best  chai^ 
acterized  by  the  small  rabbinical  treatise  quoted 
ibove—ifaasecheth  Cuthim  (2nd  cent,  a.d.) — first 
edited  by  Kirchheim  Cohm'V  mJOp  'DO  MB* 
Fraocf.  1851, — the  beginning  of  which  reads: — 
"  The  ways  (treatment)  of  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans), 
tometimea  like  Goyim  (heathens)  tometimes  like 
Israel."     No  less  striking  is  its  conclusion : 

"  And  why  are  the  Cuthim  not  permitted  to  come 
into  the  midst  of  the  Jews  ?  Because  they  have 
mixed  with  the  priests  of  the  heights"  (idolaters). 
R.  Ismael  says:  "They  were  atfrat  pious  converts 
(pis  'TJ  =real  Isi-aelites),  and  why  is  the  inter- 
course with  them  prohi)>ited7  Because  of  their 
illegally  begotten  children,'  and  because  they  do 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  D3*  (marrjring  the  deceased 
bi-other's  wife) " ;  a  law  which  they  understand,  as 
we  saw  abore,  to  apply  to  the  beti'othed  only. 

"  At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into 
theCommunity)?"  "  When  they  abjure  the  Mount 
Gerizim,  recognise  Jerusalem  (viz.,  its  superior 
claims),  and  lieliere  in  the  Kesurrection."' 

We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Heir  (^Chul. 
6),  in  the  third  geneiation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
later  again  nnder  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the 
time  of  Diocletian ;  this  time  the  eidnsion  was  un- 
conditional and  filial  (Jer.  Abodah  Zarah,  5,  &c.). 
Pai-taldng  of  their  bread  r  was  considered  a  trans- 
gressiou,  to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh  of 
swine  (Zs6.  8,  6).  The  intensity  of  their  mutual 
hatixid,  at  a  later  period,  is  best  shown  by  dicta  like 
that  in  Meg.  28,  6.  "May  it  never  happen  to 
me  that  I  behold  a  Cuthi."  "  Whoever  receives  a 
Samaritan  hoaptably  in  his  house,  deserves  that  his 
children  go  into  exile"  (Synh.  104,  1).  In  Matt. 
z.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are  already  mentioned 
together;  and  in  Luke  xrii.  18  the  Samaritan  is 
called  "a  stranger"  (iMjrftr^s),  The  reason  for 
this  exclusion  is  variously  given.  They  are  said 
by  some  to  have  used  and  sold  the  wine  of  heathens 
for  sacrificial  purposes  (^Jer.  ib.) ;  by'  othei's  they 
were  charged  with  worshipping  the  dove  sacred 
to  Venus;  an  imputation  over  the  con'ectness  of 
which  hangs,  up  to  this  moment,  a  certain  myste- 
rious doubt.  It  has,  at  all  events,  never  been 
biDUght  home  to  them,  that  they  really  worehipped 
this  image,  although  it  was  cei-tainly  seen  with 
them,  even  by  recent  travelleis. 

Authorities. — I.  Original -texts.  Pentateuch  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  Paris,  and  Walton ;  also  (in  Hebr. 
letters)  by  Blayney,  8vo.  Ox.  1790.  Sam.  Version 
in  the  Polyglotts  of  Walton  and  Paris.  Arab.  Vers. 
of  Abu  Said,  Libri  Oen.  Ex.  et  Lev.  by  Kuenen, 
8vo.  Lugd.  1851-4;  also  Van  Vloten,  Specimen, 
&c.,  4to.  Lugd.  1803.  Literae  ad  ijcalijer,  &c. 
(by  De  Sacy)  and  Epistola  ad  Zudolph.  (Bruns), 
io  Eiebliom's  Jiepertorium,  xiii.  Also,  with  Letter's 
to  De  Sacy  himself,  in  Soticea  et  Extraitt  dea 
MSS.  Par.  1831.  Ckrmicon  Samaritataim,  by 
JuynboU,  4to.  Leyden  1848.  Specimen  of  Samar, 
Commentary  on  Gen.  ilix.  by  Schnurrer,  in  Eiuh- 
horn's  Hepert.  xvi.  Cam.  Samar.  Gescnius,  'Ito. 
Lips.  1824. 

2.  Dissertations,  &c.  J.  Morinus,  Exercitatimea, 


»  The  briefest  rendering  of  D*^TDD  »hlch  we  can 
give— a  full  explarratlon  of  the  term  would  exceed  our 
limits. 

>  On  this  subject  the  Pent  contains  nolhlag  explicit 
Tbey  at  Brat  r^ectcd  that  dogma,  but  adopted  It  at  a  later 
period,  perhaps  since  Dosithens;  comp.  Uie  nylngs  of 
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&c.  Par.  1631 ;  Ofiuacula  HAr.  Samaritica,  Par. 
1657;  Antiquitatet  Eocl.  Orient.,  Lond.  1689. 
J.  H.  Hettinger,  Exercit.  Anti-morinkmae,  Uc, 
Tigur.  1644.  Walton,  Z>e  Pent.  Sam.  in  Prologom. 
ad  Ptlyglott.  Castell,  Animadversiones,  in  Foly- 
glott,vi.  Cellarius,^orae>SSamari2un<i«,Ciz.  1682; 
also  Collectanea,  in  Ugolini,  xxii.  Leusden,  Philo- 
logua  Hebr.  Utraj.  1686.  St.  Morinus,  Exercit. 
de  ling.  primaerd,Vtr.  1694.  Sdiwarz,  Exercita- 
tiones,  &c  Houbigant,  Prolegomena,  &c..  Par. 
1746.  Kennioott,  State  of  the  Heb.  Text,  &c.,  ii. 
1759.  J.  G.  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacri  V.  T.  Pt.  1, 
Lips.  1728.  Hassenoamp,  Entdeckter  Urspnmg, 
&u.  0.  G.  Tychsen,  IHsputatio,  &c.,  Batz.  1765. 
Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam. 
Origine,  Ac.,  Hal.  1815;  Samar.  T/ieologia,  &c., 
Hal.  1822;  Anecdota  Exon.  Lips.  1824.  Ueng- 
stenberg,  Auth.  dee  Pent.  <  Mazade  Svr  VOrigine, 
ix.,  Gen.  1830.  U.  Stuart,  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
Krankel,  Voratudien,  ^eipz.  1841.  Kirchheim, 
inOIB'  *DT3,  Fianklbrt  1851.  The  Einleitmigen 
of  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Vater,  DeWette,  Hiivemick, 
Keil,  Ik.     The  Geachichten  of  Jest,  Hei  zfeld,  ke. 

3.  Versions.  Winer,  De  Vera.  Pent.  Bam. 
De  Sacy,  Jf  An.  iur  h  Vera.  Arabe  dea  Licrea  de 
Mdlae,  in  Mem.  de  Litterature,  xlix.  Par.  1808 ; 
mUo  L'Etat  actuel  dea  Samaritaina,  Par.  1812; 
De  Veraione  Samaritano-Arabica,  &c.,  in  Eich- 
hom's  Allg.  Bibliothek,  x.  1-176.  [E.  D.] 

SAH' ATCS  (Z<vu>T((s :  Semedixus).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list  of  1  £sd.  ix.  34.  The 
whole  veise  is  very  corrupt. 

SAHEI'US  i'iaiuuos).  Shemauh  of  the 
sons  of  Haiim  (1  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  21). 

SAM'GAE-NE'BO  (UrnjOD:  Samegar- 
iwiu).  One  of  the  princes  or  generals  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  victorious  army  of 
the  Chaldaeans  et  the  captur-e  of  Jei'usalem  {iae. 
xixix.  3).  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  con-upt.  The 
two  names  "  Samgar-nebo,  Sar?echim,"  ate  there 
written  1aita.yi>6  Kol  lia$ovirix<'P-  '''>'  ^'^ 
is  the  Chaldaean  Mercury ;  about  the  Santgitr, 
opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that 
from  the  Sarrscrit  aangara,  "  war,"  might  be  formed 
a&ngara,  "  wariior,"  and  that  this  was  the  original 
of  Sanigar. 

SA'MI(T<»/3(t;  Alex.  Sa^e(:  Tobi).  Shobai 
(1  Esd.  V.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

SA'MIS  (SojMts :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Shui1':i  13 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  38). 

BAM'LAH  (n^pe^ :  SoMaScE;  Alci.2aAa^: 
SenM),  Gen.  xxxvi."  36,  37;  1  Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  to  Hadad  or 
Hadab.  Somlah,  whose  name  signifies  "a  gar- 
ment," was  of  MaSREKAh  ;  that  being  probably 
the  drief  city  dutitrg  his  r«ign.  This  mentiou  of 
a  separate  city  as  belonging  to  each  '^almost  with- 
out exception)  of  the  "  kings "  of  Edom,  suggi'sts 
that  the  Edomitc  kingdom  consisted  of  a  confederacy 
of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of  the  reigning 
tribe  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole.     [E.  S.  P.] 

SAM'MUS  (Soww^r:  Samua).  Shema  (1  Esd. 
ix.  43  ;  comp.  Keh.  ^^ii.  4). 


Jehndda-badassl  and  Masstrdi,  that  one  of  the  two  Sama- 
ritan sects  believes  in  the  Re&urrecUon;  Kplphanlua, 
Leontlus,  Gregory  the  Gn-at.  testify  unanimously  to 
their  former  unbelief  In  this  article  of  their  jireiml  faith. 
7  flB>  Ligtatfoot  *  bucella  "  (?) 
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SA1I08  {Xdiios).  A  Tei7  illastrious  Greek 
Uland  off  that  port  of  Asin  Minor  where  Ionia 
toocbes  Caria.  For  its  hittoiy,  from  the  time 
wheu  it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  eon- 
fcderacy  to  its  recent  struggles  against  Turkej 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  since,  we 
must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Grtek  and  Som,  Qtog.' 
Smmos  is  a  veiT  lofty  and  commanding  island ;  the 
wonl,  m  6ict,  denotes  a  height,  especially  by  the 
sea-shore:  hence,  aim,  the  name  of  Sahothracia, 
or  "  the  Thiacian  Samos."  The  Ionian  Samoa 
comes  before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of 
St.  Faol's  return  from  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  n.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and 
was  aboot  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
by  EphesBS  without  touching  there.  The  topo- 
graphical notices  given  inddentally  by  St.  Luke  are 
most  eiact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage 
of  TuooYLLniM,  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
Samoa  and  the  extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of 
Mycak.  This  spot  is  &mons  both  for  the  great 
hitle  of  the  old  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  B.C. 
479,  and  also  for  a  gallant  action '  of  the  modem 
Gntk*  against  the  Turks  in  1824.  Here,  how- 
erer,  it  is  more -natural  (especially  as  we  know, 
fiom  1  Maoc  xr.  23,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to 
aOade  to  the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Gi-eat  with 
Marcos  Agiippa  m  Samos,  whence  resulted  many 
privileges  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2,  4). 
At  this  time  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there  it  was 
politically  a  "free  city"  in  the  province  of  Abia. 
Varioas  travelleis  (Tonmefort,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
Soas)  have  described  this  island.  We  may  refer 
partieolariy  to  a  very  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
Daor^tian  de  FUe  de  PcOmos  et  de  I'th  dt 
Samos  (Parn,  1856),  by  V.  Gu4rin,  who  spent 
two  montlis  in  the  island.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAMOTHBA'CIA  i^anoSpiien.  Samotltra- 
cm).  The  mention  of  this  island  in  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  first  voyage  to  Europ  (Acts  ivi.  ll)isfor 
two  reasons  wortJiy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first 
placr,  being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
an  excellent  landmark  for  sailors,  and  must  have  been 
foil  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout 
that  voyage  from  Troas  to  Neapolis.  From  the  shore 
at  Troaa  Samothnice  is  seen  towering  over  Imbros 
(Horn.  //.  liu.  12,  13;  Kinglake's  Edt/ien,  p.  64), 
and  it  is  similarly  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from 
the  hilb  between,  Neapotis  and  Philippi  (Clarke's 
Tmeeb,  ch.  xiii.).  These  allusions  tend  to  give 
vividness  to  one  of  the  most  important  voyages 
that  ever  took  place.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was 
made  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that 
it  occupied  only  paits  of  two  days,  whsi-eas  on  a 
sahseqnent  return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 
spent  at  aea  was  five :  but  tiie  technical  word  here 
Dsed  {titvipoithiraiMr)  implies  that  they  ran  be- 
fore the  wind.  Now  the  position  of  Samothrace  is 
exactly  such  ss  to  correspond  mth  these  notices, 
and  thus  incidentally  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  a 
most  artless  narrative.  St.  Paul  and  bis  companions 
anchored  for  the  night  off  Samothrace.  The  ancient 
city,  and  therefore  probably  the  usual  anchoi*age, 
was  on  the  N.  side,  which  would  be  sufBcieutly 
sheltered  from  a  S.E.  wind.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
farther  practical  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  soch  a  wind  would  be  favourable  for  over- 
oominji;  the  opposinc  cnrrent,  which  sets  southerly 

•  A  corioos  illustration  of  the  renown  of  the  Samlan 
earifaenware  Is  fbxnlshed  bf  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
U  xlv.  ft  ■  "  TesU  de  Samlls  terrM." 
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afler  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between 
Samothrace  and  the  mainland.  Fuller  details  are 
given  in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  2nd  ed.  i. 
335-338.  The  chief  classical  associations  of  this 
island  are  mythological  and  connected  with  the 
mysterious  divinities  called  Cabeiri.  Perseus  took 
refuge  here  after  his  defeat  by  the  Bomans  at 
Pydna.  In  St.  Paul's  time  Sam^thrace  had,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state, 
though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a  dependency  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  [J.S.  H.] 

SAMP'&AM£S(2a/u|'<^i|i,2a^c(in)i:  Lamp- 
tarns,  Samsames),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  list 
of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  &vour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace  xv.  23).  The 
name  is  probably  not  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears 
to  be  token  in  A.  V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm 
identifies  with  Samaun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  Siuope  and  Trebizond.      [B.  jF.  W.] 

SAH'SOK  (ftVa^,  i.t.  Shimahon:  3a^i,<iy: 

"  little  sun,"  or  "  suulike ;"  but  according  to 
Joseph.  Ani.  v,  8,  §4  "stix>ng:"  if  the  root 
ahemesh  has  the  signification  of  "awe"  which 
Geseuius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samson  would 
seem  natui'ally  to  allude  to  the  *'  awe "  and 
"  astonishment "  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's 
bii-th — see  Judg.  xiii.  6,  18-20,  and  Joseph.  I.  c), 
son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zorah,  in 
the  ti-ibe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Jcah.  xv. 
33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  are  recorded  in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing (jiapters  aie  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of  his  life 
and  exploits,  Samson  takes  his  place  in  Sciipture, 
(1)  as  a  judge — an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  (Judg.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31) ;  (2)  as  a  Nazoirte 
(Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17) ;  and,  (3)  as  one  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  countiy 
of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 
upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold 
upon  Israel  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  yoke.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv. 
9^11,  20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelites, 
or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes 
mentioned,  were  subject  to  the  Philistines  ttirough 
the  whole  of  Samson  s  judgeship ;  so  tbat,  of  course, 
Somsou's  twenty  yeais  of  office  would  be  included 
in  the  forty  years  of  the  Philistiue  dominion.  From 
the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's  mother  (Judg.  xiii. 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites  were 
already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth ;  and 
as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
judgeship  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Philistine  dominion.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  especially 
to  vii.  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philistine  dominion 
ceased  under  the  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  Uamson's ; 
and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines 
in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  during  Sanuon's  life- 
time. There  are  besides  several  points  in  the  re- 
spective narratives  of  the  times  of  Samson  and  Sa- 
muel which  indicate  great  proximity.     First,  there 
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it  tha  geneiu)  proiniiwnoe  of  the  Phihttioca  in  their 
relation  to  Israel.  Seoondljr,  there  is  the  ivmark- 
able  coincidenoe  of  both  Samson  and  Samuel  being 
Naznrites  (Judg,  xiii.  5,  xri.  17,  compared  with 
1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of 
the  joung  Duite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah 
the  consecration  of  her  ton  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  if  for'some  reason  the  Naiarite  vow  was 
at  that  time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Na- 
zarites  occurs  in  (he  Scripture  history  till  Amos  ii. 
11,  12 ;  and  even  there  ttie  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
Samuel  and  Samson.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  similar 
notice  of  the  house  of  Ikigon  in  Judg.  xri.  2.'),  and 
1  Sam.  T.  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in  Judg.  xvi. 
8,  18,  27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  7.  All  of  which, 
taken  together,  indicates  a  close  proximity  between 
the  times  of  Samson  and  Samael.  There  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  any  means  of  Bxing  the  time 
of  Samson's  judgeship  more  precisely.  The  effect  of 
his  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  preparatory 
kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people, 
and  shaking  tlie  insoleut  security  of  the  Philistines, 
than  in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance. 
There-  is  no  allosion  whatever  to  other  ports  of 
Israel  daring  Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single 
fiict  of  the  men  of  the  border  tribe  of  Judah,  3000 
in  number,  fetching  him  fi-om  the  rock  Etam  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13). 
The  whole  narrative  is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the 
following  story  concerning  Mican  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of 
.Dan. 

(2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Kum.  vi.  in  full  practice.  [Nazarite.]  The  emi- 
nence of  such  Nazai'ites  as  Samson  and  Samuel 
would  tend  to  give  that  dignity  to  the  profession 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam.  iv.  7, 8. 
'  (3.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Hahaneh-Dan."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with  fire."  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them." 


'  "  Hercules  once  went  to  Egypt,  and  there  Ibe  inha- 
bitants took  him,  and.  putting  a  chaplet  on  hfs  head,  led 
him  out  In  solemn  procession,  Intending  t<i  offer  him  In 
sacriQcc  to  Jnpitar,  For  a  while  be  submitted  quietly ; 
bnt  when  they  led  him  op  to  the  altar,  and  began  tbe 
ceremonies,  he  pat  forth  bis  strength  and  slew  them  all '' 
(Rawlins.  Btroi.  book  II.  n). 

The  passage  fVom  Lycophron,  with  the  scbolion.  qnotad 
by  Bochart  (^ffieroi.  pars  il.  lib.  v.  cap.  xll.),  where  Her- 
coles  Is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  In  tbe  belly  of  the 
sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  oat  lottk  lktlM$<ifaUhit 
hair,  Is  also  cartons,  and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
connexion  tKtween  Sammm,  considered  as  derived  from 
SkewtaK  "  the  Son,"  and  the  designation  of  Moal.  tbe 
Egyptian  Hen:ales,as  "Son  of  the  Sun,"  worshipped  slso 
nndcr  the  name  Sem,  which  Sir  0.  Wllkinron  compares 
wtthSamsou.  The TyrIanHetcule8(whose templcst Tyre 
Is  described  by  UerodoL  II.  44).  he  also  tells  n>,  *  was  ori- 
ginally the  San,  and  tbe  same  as  Baal "  (Kawl.  Bend.  Ii. 
44,  note  f ).  Tbe  connexion  between  the  Phoenician  Baal 
(called  Baal  Shemen,  Baal  Shemesb.and  Baal  Hamman),  and 
Hercules  Is  well  known.  Oesenlns  (  Tha.  a  r.  ^^2)  tells  ns 
that.  In  oerlain  Phoeiddan  Inscriptions,  which  are  aocom- 
psnled  by  a  Oreek  translation,  Baal  Is  rendered  Btrakla, 
and  that  "the  t'yrlan  Hercules"  Is  the  ronsuuit Greek 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cat, 
and  his  strength  was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said 
*'  He  wist  not  that  tM  Lord  was  departed  from 
him"  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  liv.  6,  19,  xv.  U,  xri.  23). 
The  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  is  common  to  him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon 
(Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34) ;  hut  the  connexion  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  bieaking 
his  bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  tlie  city 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  whidi 
supported  tbe  bouse  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar  to 
Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  history 
have  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelite*  would 
l>e  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  national 
strength  lay  in  their  complete  separation  from 
idolatiy,  and  consecration  to  the  true  God ;  and  that 
He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest 
enemies,  if  only  they  wei^  true  to  His  service 
(comp.  1  Sam.  il.  10). 

It  is  an  iuterestiiig  question  whether  any  of  tiie 
lM;enda  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  name 
of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived  fitim  Phoenician 
traditions  of  the  strength  of  Samaon.  The  com- 
bination of  great  strength  with  submission  to  the 
power  of  women ;  the  slaying  of  the  Nemeaean  lion ; 
the  coming  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife  ; 
and  especially  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the 
captivity  of  Hercules  in  Egypt,'  are  certainly  re- 
markable coincidences,  Phoenician  traders  might 
easily  have  carried  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew 
hero  to  the  different  countries  where  they  traded, 
especially  Gi-cece  and  Italy;  and  sbch  stories  would 
have  been  moulded  according  to  the  taste  or  ima- 
gination of  those  who  heard  them.  The  foUowii^ 
description  of  Hei-cules  given  by  C.  0.  Miiller 
{Dorians,  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost  have  been 
written  for  Samson :— "  The  highest  degree  of 
human  suffering  ajid  courage  is  attributed  to  Her- 
cules: his  character  is  as  noble  as  could  be  con- 
ceived in  those  iiide  and  early  times ;  bnt  he  is  by 
no  menus  repi^esented  as  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
human  nature;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently 
subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the 
noble  indignation  and  anger  «f  the  suffering  hero 


designation  of  the  Bsal  of  Tyre.  He  also  gives  many  Car- 
thaginian Inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman,  which  he  renders 
Baal  Solaris;  and  aim  a  scniptare  In  which  Baal  Ham- 
man's  head  is  surrounded  with  ra}'S,  and  which  has  an 
Image  of  the  sun  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the  monument 
(Jfon.  Pkom.  I.  171 ;  ii.  ub.  31).  Another  evidence  of 
the  Mentlly  of  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  Hercules  may  be 
found  In  BauU,  near  Balae,  a  place  sacred  to  Hercules 
("locus  HercoIIs,"  Serv,),  but  evidently  so  called  from 
Baal.  Tblrlwall  (Hist,  oj  OrcKt^  ascribeH  to  the  nume- 
rous temples  built  by  the  Phoenicians  In  honour  of  Baal 
In  their  different  settlementa  the  Greek  fables  of  tbe 
labours  and  Journeys  of  Hercules,  ikicfaart  thinks  the 
custom  described  by  Ovid  (Aut.  liv.)  of  tying  a  lighted 
torch  between  two  foxes  In  the  circus,  in  memory  of  ttie 
damage  once  done  to  tlie  harvest  by  a  fox  with  burning 
hay  and  straw  tied  to  It,  was  derived  from  tiie  Phoenicians, 
and  Isclearly  to  be  traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  {Hiena, 
pars  I.  lib.  ill.  cap.  xfli.).  From  sU  which  arises  a  con- 
siderable probability  tbat  the  Greek  and  Latin  conception 
of  Hercules  In  regard  to  his  strength  was  derived  IVom 
Hloenldan  stories  and  reminiscences  of  tbe  great  Hefaiew 
hero  Samson.  Some  learned  men  connect  the  ruime  Btr* 
culet  with  ^nson  etymologically.  (See  SIrU.  Wilkinson's 
note  In  Rawllnson'a  Bend.  II.  43 ;  Patrick,  On  Judg.  xvi. 
30 ;  Gomel,  a  Laplde,  ftc)  But  none  of  these  etymologies 
are  very  convincing. 
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depncnite  into  frenzy.  Every  crime,  bowevcr,  h 
■tnied  tor  bj  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing 
beaks  his  iBvincible  courage,  until,  purified  from 
aitlilT  corruption,  he  awendi  Mount  Olympus." 
And  a^n :  "  Hercules  was  a  jovial  guest,  and  not 
Wkward  in  enjoying  himself.  ...  It  was  Hercules, 
above  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythology  placed  in 
ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made  tlie  butt 
St'  the  bufibooery  of  others.  Tiie  Cercopes  are 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying 
the  hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  olUn  repre- 
stnted  as  atyrs  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
bow,  and  dub.  Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults, 
binds  two  of  them  to  a  pole,  and  marches  off  with 
his  prize. ...  It  also  seems  that  mirth  and  buffoonery 
were  often  combined  with  the  festivals  of  Hercules: 
thus  at  Athens  there  was  a  aodetj  of  sixty  men, 
who  on  the  festival  of  the  Diomean  Hercules 
<tt«rked  and  aroused  themselves  and  others  with 
uOies  of  wit."  Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of 
tueh  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the  history  of 
Samson  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  all^orical  nar- 
lative.  1 1  has  also  a  distinctly  sapernatnxi  element 
which  caaoot  be  eiplained  away.  The  history,  as 
«t  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written  several 
oenturies  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20, 
iTiii.  I,  30,  xix.  1),  though  probably  taken  from 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Jo!ic|>luis  has 
preo  it  pretty  fully,  but  with  alterations  and  em- 
beUithiiMnts  of  bis  own,  after  his  manner.  For 
(ample,  he  does  not  make  Samson  eat  any  of  the 
boaey  which  he  took  out  of  the  hive,  doubtless  as 
oaclean,  and  unfit  for  a  Nazarite,  but  makes  him 
p\e  it  to  his  wite.  The  only  mention  of  Samson 
in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  H2,  where  he  is 
CMipled  with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and 
spnkeo  of  as  one  of  those  who  "  through  &ith 
wmxed  vaKant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  Hight  the 
amies  of  the  aliens.  See,  be^es  the  places  quoted 
m  the  course  of  this  article,  a  full  article  in  Winer, 
Seaitcb.;  Kwald,  GeschicAte,  ii.  516,  &c,;  Bei^ 
tl»u,  6»  yfK/</<< ;  Bayle's  Diet.  [A.  C.  H.] 

BAJIXFEL  ^^^DC',  •'.«.  ShemOel:  So^oiWiX: 

Anbic,  SaaacU,  or  Atchmmyl,  see  I^  Herbelot,  under 
this  laiit  name).  Different  derivations  liave  been 
given.  (1)  7K  OS',  "name  of  God:"  so  appa- 
natly  Origen  (Ens.  H.  E.  vi.  25;,  ^0KKrfr6s. 
Ki)  hut.  DTB',  «  placed  by  God."  (3)  btt  ^VX>, 
"isked  of  God"(l  Sam.  i.  20).  Josephus  inge- 
■iraaly  makes  it  correspond  to  the  well-known  Greek 
atme  Tlnaetetvt.  (4)  ^K  WXf,  "  heaixl  of  God." 
Tills,  which  may  have  the  ^ame  meaning  as  the  pre- 
viaos  derivation,  is  the  most  obvious.  The  Inst  Judge, 
ihe  first  of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets,  and  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  So  important  a  position 
fid  be  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  hare  given  his 
■ame  to  the  aacred  book,  now  divided  into  two, 
which  covers  the  whole  peiiod  of  the  tirst  establish- 
nwnt  of  the  kingdom,  coiTesponding  to  the  manner 
is  which  the  name  of  Closes  has  been  assigned  to 
the  sacred  book,  now  dividel  into  five,  which  covers 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Church 
itaelf.  In  fiict  no  character  of  equal  magnitude  had 
niun  since  the  death  of  the  great  Lawgiver. 

He  was  the  eon  of  Elkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or 
Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or  Anna.  His  lather  is 
sac  of  the  few  private  dtizeos  in  whose  household 
we  fin^  polygamy.  It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
6«n  the  im^ularity  of  the  period. 

The  descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
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scurity.  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  a  de- 
scendant of  Korah  the  Levite.  Hengstenberg  (on 
Ps.  Ixiviii.  1)  and  Ewald  (ii.  433)  explain  this  by 
supposing  that  the  Levites  were  urcasionally  incoi- 
porated  into  the  tribes  amongst  whom  they  dwelt. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  import- 
ance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  descent. 

His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  gene- 
alogy. [See  Kamathaim-Zophih.]  All  that  ap- 
pears with  certainty  from  the  accounts  is  that  it 
was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  in- 
feiTed  from  its  name)  a  double  height,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  beacons  or  outlookers  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well  (1  Sam.  xix.  22). 
On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city.  It 
never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  made 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combinrd  family  must  have  been  large. 
Peninnah  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But 
of  these  nothing,  is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the 
sons  are  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  27. 

It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  Kxed  in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She 
is  desciibed  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  mission. 
Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sam.  i.  15),  and 
a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (I  Sam.  ii.  1),  she  sought 
from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she  longed 
with  a  pesdonato  devotion  of  silent  prayei°,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  son  was  giiwted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and 
thus  fiist  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Samuel,  "  the 
Asked  or  Heard  of  God." 

Living  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 
his  biiih  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite. 
As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself  with  her 
husband  brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
where  she  had  received  the  fiist  intimation  of  his 
birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
foim  of  consecration  was  simikr  to  that  with  which 
the  irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart 
in  later  times  (2  Chr.  xiii.  9) — a  bullock  of  three 
ynirs  old  (LXX.),  loaves  (LXX.),  an  ephah  of  flour, 
und  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  i.  24).  Firet  took  place 
the  usual  sacrifices, (LXX.)  by  Elkanah  himself— 
then,  alter  the  introduction  of  the  child,  the  special 
sacrifice  of  the  bullock.  Then  his  mother  made 
him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  28),  and  (according  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.)  the  child  himself 
performed  an  act  of  worship. 

The  hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
passible  th^t,  like  many  of  tlie  Psalms,  it  may  have 
been  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  occasions 
of  victory  and  the  like.  But  verse  5  specially 
applies  to  this  event,  and  verses  7,  8  may  well 
express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophetess  of 
the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son  and 
of  her  country. 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the 
tabeiiuicle.  The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  saci«d 
garment,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white 
linen,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his  mother 
every  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of  their 
meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle  reaching  down  to 
hia  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only  by  high  personages, 
or  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and  sudi  as  he 
retained,  as  his  bodge,  till  the  ktest  times  of  his 
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life.  [MANTLe,  vol.  ii.  p.  2316.]  He  seems  to 
have  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place  (LXX.,  1  Sam. 
iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty  wns  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlesticic,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

In  this  way  hi*  childhood  was  passed.  It  was 
whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle  that  he  I'e- 
ceired  his  Hi'st  prophetic  call.  The  stillness  of  the 
night — the  sudden  voice — tlie  childlilce  miitcijncep- 
tion — the  venerable  Eli — the  contrast  between  the 
tenible  doom  and  tlic  gentle  creature  who  has  to 
announce  it — give  to  this  portion  oJ  the  narrative 
a  uuivei'sal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's 
cai'eer  that  has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of 
Samuel  was  established.  His  words  were  treasured 
up,  and  Shilob  became  the  resort  of  those  who 
came  to  hear  him  (iii.  19-'J1). 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuaiy,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
became  of  Samuel.*  He  nc.it  appears,  probably 
twenty  yeara  ailerwards,  suddenly  amongst  the 
people,  warning  them  against  their^idolatrous  prai> 
tices.  He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh — pro- 
bably the  place  of  that  name  in  the  trilw  of  Ben- 
jamin—end there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  expressive 
partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of  the  libations 
of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  they 
fiisted,  and  they  entreated  Samuel  to  raise  the 
piercing  cry,  for  which  he  was  known,  in  suppli- 
cation to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  ofiering  up  a  .<«crifice,  and  sustaining 
this  loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias 
before  the  battle  of  Plataca,  Herod,  ix.  61),  that 
the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  A 
violent  thunderstorm,  and  (accoixiing  to  Joscphus, 
Artt.  vi.  2,  §2)  an  earthquidcc,  cnme  to  the  timely 
assistai]ce  of  Israel.  The  Philistines  fled,  and, 
exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years  before  they 
had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they  were  totally 
routed.  A  stone  was  set  up,  which  long  remained 
as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezrr,  "the  Stone  of 
Help,"  which  has  thence  passed  iuto  Christian 
phraseology,  and  become  a  common  name  of  Non- 
coufoimist  chapels  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  The  old  Ca- 
naanitas,  whom  tlie  Philistines  had  dispossessed  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  Judaean  hills,  seem  to  have 
hel{)ed  in  the  battle,  and  a  large  ]iortion  of  teiritory 
was  recovered  (1  Sam.  vi.  14).  This  was  Samuel's 
firat  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only  military 
achievement.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
chiefs  who  bore  that  name,  it  was  ap|iai«ntly  this 
which  raised  him  to  the  office  of "  Judge  "  (comp. 
1  Sam.  iii.  11,  where  he  is  thus  reclioned  with 
Jembbaal,  Bedan,  and  Jephthah ;  and  Kccliu.  xlvi, 
15-18).  He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
OS  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (^y  vairi  rois 
TiyiaffiJi^vois  rovTots)  on  the  west  of  the  Joixlan — 
Bethel,  (iilgal,  iUiJ  ilizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His 
own  residence  w,is  still  his  native  city,  Ramah  or 
lEiunnthaim,  which  he  further  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
grew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 
version of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sous  of  Eli. 


■  Aoounllng  to  the  Muaulmon  tradition,  Sunnel'sblrtli 
Is  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overtliruw  or  tbc  saiictiiai7  and  loss  of  the  ark  (D'Her- 
belot,  Aic^mouyl).  i  In^,  though  false  in  the  letter,  is  true 
to  the  spirit  of  ijaniucl's  life. 
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One  was  Abiah,  tJic  other  Joel,  sometimes  caileil 
simply  "  the  second  "  (uos/mi,  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  In 
his  old  age,  according  to  the  qnasi-hereditaiy  prin- 
ciple, alroidy  adopted  by  previous  Judges,  he  shared 
his  power  with  them,  and  they  eiercisnl  their  func- 
tions at  the  soutliem  frontier  in  Beeisheba  (I  Sam. 
viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  ii 
but  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that  of  hi* 
predecessora.  Like  nuiny  characters  in  later  days, 
hod  he  died  in  youth  his  fame  would  hardly  have 
been  greater  than  tli.it  of  Gideon  or  Samson.  He 
was  a  Judge,  a  Nazarite,  a  wanior,  and  (to  a  cer- 
tain point)  a  prophet. 

But  his  pei'uliar  ]iosition  in  the  sacred  narrative 
turns  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  is  the 
inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
misdemeanour  of  his  own  sons,  in  I'eceiving  bribes, 
and  in  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  ( 1  Snm. 
viii.  3,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  king. 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  3,  §.1)  describes  the  shock  to 
Samuel's  mind,  "  because  of  his  inborn  sense  of 
justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  as  so  6tr 
inferior  to  the  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
which  conferred  a  godlike  character  on  those  wlio 
lived  under  it."  For  the  whole  nwht  he  lay  fasting 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  recorded  by 
the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the  dark  side  of  the 
new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  relucbuice  to  I'eoeive  the  new 
order  of  things.  Tlie  whole  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  acquiescence 
in  it.   [Saul.J 

The  final  conflkt  of  feeling  and  surrender  of  his 
office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly  over  which  he 
presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  relations  witli  Sanl. 
The  assembly  vts  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy  was 
a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (according 
to  the  L.X.X.)  "Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text 
"  Saul ")  "  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoioed 
greatly."  Then  takes  ptace  his  farewell  address. 
By  this  time  the  long  Howiug  locks  on  which  no 
razor  had  ever  passed  were  white  with  age  (xii.  2). 
He  appeals  to  tlieir  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chidis 
of  those  times — Hophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons 
— he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  No  ox  or  an  had 
he  taken  from  their  stalls — no  bribe  to  obtain  his 
judgment  (LXX.,  ^{iXoir/ia) — not  even  a  sandal 
{iT6Snita,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  It  is  this 
appeal,  and  the  res^nse  of  the  people,  that  has 
made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves ;  and,  although  "  the  wickedness 
of  askuig  a  king "  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
the  unustial  portent*  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or 
June,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  pr-ver,  is  urged  as  a 
sign  of  Divine  displeasure  (xii.  lb-19),  the  general 
t<'iic  ol'  the  condemnation  is  much  softened  from 
that  which  was  pronounced  on  the  first  intimation 
of  the  change.  The  first  king  is  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged as  "  the  Messiah  "  or  anointed  of  the  Lord 

l>  Aocording  to  the  Mussnlman  traditions,  his  anger  was 
oecaskned  by  the  people  rejecting  Sanl  as  not  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Judita.  The  sign  that  Sanl  was  the  fcln^  was  the 
liquefaction  of  the  sacred  oil  in  bis  presence  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  tabernacle  (TVHtTbelot,  AKkmouj/C). 
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(ni.  3,  5),  the  future  prwpei'ity  of  the  nntion  a 
declared  to  depend  on  their  use  or  misuu  of  the 
Dew  coDstitutioDt  and  Saraael  retires  with  expres- 
skios  of  goodwill  and  hope: — "  I  will  tench  Tou  the 
good  and  the  right  way  . . .  only  fear  the  Lord . . ." 
(1  Sun.  xii.  23,  24). 

It  is  the  most  signal  exainple  afforded  in  the 
O.  T.  of  a  great  character  i^eoouciling  himself  to  a 
changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine  sanction 
rating  oo  his  acquiescence.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  Athanaaus  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of 
the  Church  (Basil,  Ep.  82). 

3.  His  subsequent  I'elations  with  Saul  are  of  the 
same  mixed  kind.  The  two  institutious  which  they 
respectirely  represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel 
was  still  Judge.  He  judged  Israel  '*  all  tht  dayt  of 
kit  <i/«  "  (rii.  1 5),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across 
the  king's  path.  But  theso  interrentions  are  cfaieBy 
in  another  mpacity,  which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold. 

Samuel  is  called  emph.itically  "  the  Prophet " 
(Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shaied  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  own  age  as  "  Samuel  the  Seer " 
(1  can-,  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxii.  29).  "  I  am  the 
seer,"  was  his  answer  to  those  who  asked  "  Where 
is  the  iaer?"  "  Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (1  Sam. 
ix.  1 1,  18,  19).  "  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not 
yet  supeneded  by  "  Prophet"  (1  Sam.  ix.).  By 
this  name,  .Samuel  Vident  and  Samuel  i  fiiKiwitv,  i 
he  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanctorian,  Of  the  three 
modes  by  which  J^ivine  communications  were  then 
made,  *'by  dre^ns,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  pro- 
phets," the  first  was  that  by  which  the  Diyine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iii.  1,2;  Jos. 
Ant.  T.  10,  §4).  "  The  Lord  uncovered  his  ear  "  to 
whisper  into  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the 
messi^es  thai  were  to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first 
(Bstinct  intimation  of  Uie  idea  of  "  Recelatim  "  to 
a  human  being  (see  Gesenins,  in  toe.  D?!).  He 
was  consulted  fai'  and  near  on  the  small  affairs  of  life ; 
loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  pait  of  a  shekel  of 
rilrer,"  were  paid  for  the  answers  {1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8). 

From  this  iaculty,  combined  with  his  office  of 
ruler,  an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No 
sacrificial  feast  was  thought  complete  without  hi:> 
bleKing  (ib.  ix.  13).  When  he  appeared  suddenly 
eUewhen  for  the  same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trem- 
bled "  at  his  approach  (1  Sam.  xvi,  4,  5).  A  pecu- 
liar virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  intercession. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times  amongst  those 
that  "  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  ( Ps.  xcix. 
6 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  18),  and  was  placed  with  Moees  as 
"  standing  "  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 
the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xv.  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation 
he  left  in  his  paiting  address  that  he  would  "  pray 
to  the  Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii.  19,  23). 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  long-sustained 
cry  or  shoat  of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw 
down  as  by  force  the  Divine  answer  (1  Sam.  rii. 
8,  9).  .Ml  night  long,  in  agitated  moments,  "he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam.  xv.  11). 

But  there  are  two  other  points  which  more 
especially  placed  him  .it  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
Older  as  it  afWwanIs  appeared.  The  first  is 
brought  oat  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second 
m  his  relation  with  Dnvid. 

«  Agsg  Is  deserfbed  by  Jotepbos  (,Ant.  vl.  7,  ^3  )  as  a 
chief  of  magnlfloeDt  appearance ;  and  bene  rescue<l  from 
destractloil.  This  is  perhaps  an  Inference  from  tfae  word 
nijVU,  which  Uk  Vulgate  tnmlates  jiin^iiriMui. 
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(a).  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral 
law,  of  the  IMvine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or 
sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so  I'emark^le  a 
characteristic  of  nil  the  later  pitiphcts.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
Pi'iest;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  oppo- 
sition to  Saul  with  a  hieiarchical  inteiest  are 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  oveilhrow  of 
Shiloh,  he  never  appeals  in  the  remotest  comiexion 
with  the  priestly  .order.  Amongst  all  the  places 
included  in  his  personal  or  administrative  visits, 
neither  Shiloh,  nor  Nob,  nor  Gibeon,  the  seats  of 
the  sHceidotal  caste,  are  ever  mentioned.  Wlien  he 
counsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest  but  as  the 
prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or  blesses  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  eitlier  as  an  individual 
Israelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  niler,  like  Saul  him- 
self. Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  be  came  into 
collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the 
prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
tor  Samuel's  aiiivnl,  accniding  to  the  sign  given 
by  Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Itemidi  (1 
Snm.  X.  8,  xiii.  8) ;  the  second  wiis  that  of  not  car- 
rying out  tlie  stem  prophetic  injunction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
occasion,  the  aged  Prophet  called  the  captive  '  prince 
before  him,  and  with  his  own  hands  hacked  him 
limb  fitxn  limb,*  in  retribution*  for  the  desolation 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a  human 
sacrifice  ("before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal"),  we  see  the 
representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such 
as  breathes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  when 
he  says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical 
form,  must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  me- 
mory, "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fiit  of  rams." 

The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  deal- 
though  divided  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  Prophet  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a 
vehement  effort  (Jos.  Ant.  vi,  7,  §5)  the  prophet 
tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle ;  and, 
like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the 
omen  of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monai'chy.  They 
parted,  each  to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  giief  fell  over  the  prophet. 
"  Samuel  mouiTied  for  Saul."  "  It  grieved  Samuel 
for  Saul."  "  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  11,  .35,  xvi.  1.) 

(6).  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
prophets.  "All  the  prophets  fiom* Samuel  and 
those  that  follow  af\er"  (Acts  iii.  24).  "Ex 
quo  sanctus  h'amuel  prophets  coepit,  et  deiuceps 
donee  populus  Isi-nel  in  Babylouiam  captivus  ve- 

hevetur, totum  est  tcmpus  prophelarum  " 

(.\ug.  Civ,  Dei,  xvii.  1).  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  perhaps  Khud,  bad  been  prophets.  But 
it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  suo 
cession  was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  n\erely 
fixim  the  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
prophetical  office  was  the  chief  expression.  Some 
predisposing  causes  there  may  have  been  in  his  own 

<<  1  Sam.  XV.  Tbe  LXK.  softens  this  into  Sir<^ott  >  but 
the  Vutg,  translation,  in  frutta  concidil,  "  cut  op  Into 
small  pieces,"  seems  to  be  tbe  true  meaniiiK. 
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family  and  birthplace.  Hi«  mother,  as  we  have 
wen,  though  not  exprecsly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess;  the  word  Zophim,  as  the  affix  of  Ra- 
mathaim,  has  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  to 
m«in  "seers;"  and  Elkanah,  his  lather,  is  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  on  I  Sam.  i.  1,  said  to  be  "  a 
disciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  conneuoD  of 
the  continuity  of  the  office  with  Samuel  appeara  to 
be  still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  aftar 
he  had  been  "established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
iii.  20),  that  weliear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 
called  in  the  0.  T.  "  the  sons  of  the  pi-ophets,"  by 
modem  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All 
the  peculiarities  of  their  education  are  implied  or 
expi-esaed — the  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
solemn  procession  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
1,6).  At  the  head  of  this  congregation,  or  "  church 
as  it  were  witliin  a  church"  (LXX.  tV  'kkXij- 
irlcw,  1  Sam.  i.  5, 10),  .Samuel  is  expressly  described 
as  "standing  appointed  over  them"  (1  Sam.  xix.  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  after- 
wards, as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  root  in 
other  pUices)  was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramah, 
where  they  lived  in  habitations  (yaioth,  1  Sam. 
xix.  19,  &c.)  apparently  of  a  rustic  kind,  like  the 
leafy  huts  which  Elisha's  disciples  afterwimis  occu- 
pied by  the  Jordan  {Naioth  =  "  habitations,"  but 
more  specifically  used  for  "  pastures  "). 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for  ceiiain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One  was  Saul. 
Twice  at  least  he  is  desaibed  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as  having  caught 
from  them  the  prophetic  fervour,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  have  "  prophesied  among  them  "  (I  Sam.  x.  10, 
11),  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his  clothes, 
and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prophetic 
trance  (1  Sam.  xix.  24) :  and  even  in  his  palace, 
the  prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordi- 
nai7  occasions  (1  Sam.  xriii.  9).  Another  was 
David.  The  first  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with 
David,  was  when  he  privately  anointed  him  at  the 
house  of  Jesse  [see  David].  But  the  connexion 
thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been 
continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first,  fled  to 
"  Naioth  in  Kaniah,"  as  to  bis  second  home  (1  Sam. 
xix.  19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of 
prophecy,  here  developed  on  so  large  a  soUe,  were 
exactly  such  as  we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who 
looked  up  to  Samuel  as  their  father.  It  is,  further, 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  David 
there  first  met  his  fast  friends  and  compHnions  in 
afler  Bfe,  prophets  like  himself— Gad  and  Nathan. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Sa- 
muel. He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the  first 
r^ular  institutions  of  religious  instruction,  and  com- 
munities for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  schools 
of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existence.  From  these 
Jewish  institutions  were  developed,  by  a  natural 
order,  the  universities  of  Christendom.  And  it  may 
be  further  added,  that  with  this  view  the  whole  hfe 

of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.     He  is  the  prophet 

the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah — ofwhom  we 
know  that  he  was  so  from  his  earliest  years.  It  is 
this  continuity  of  his  own  life  and  choiacter,  that 
makes  him  so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  his 
nation  through  so  great  a  change. 

The  death  of  Samuel  is  described  as  taking  phce 
ID  the  year  of  the  close  of  David's  wanderings.     It ' 
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is  said  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the 
loss,  that  "  all  the  Israelites  " — all,  with  a  univer- 
sality never  specified  before — "  were  gatheied  to- 
gether" from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country,  and  "  lamented  him,"  and  "  buried  him," 
not  in  any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  tlie  walls 
of  his  city,  but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a 
manner  couseci-ated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam,  ixv,  I).  His  Tclics  were  translated  "  from 
Judaea  "  (the  place  is  not  specified)  a.d.  406,  to 
Constantinople,  and  received  there  with  much  pomp 
by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  They  were  landed  at 
the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  conveyed  to  a 
church,  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pomted  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jei-usalem,  immediately  above 
the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Cruaiders  as 
"Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  tliey  first 
saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  Xeby  Samieil,  "the 
Prophet  Samuel."  The  tradition  can  be  traced  beck 
as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
monastery  of  S.  Samuel  (Robinson,  B.  R.  ii.  142), 
and  if  once  we  discard  the  connexion  of  Ramathaim 
with  the  nameless  city  where  Samuel  met  Saul, 
fas  is  set  foi-th  at  length  in  the  articles  Rauah; 
Ramathaih-Zopiiiu)  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
tradition  should  be  rejected.  A  cave  is  still  shown 
undenieath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  "  He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Mussul- 
man guardian  of  the  mosque,  *'  but  was  not  buried 
here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is 
the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct 
connexion  with  the  first  great  prophet  who  was 
bom  within  its  limits;  and  its  commanding  situa- 
tion well  agrees  with  the  importance  assigned  to 
him  in  the  sacred  history. 

His  descendants  were  here  till  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  smgers 
in  the  Leviti(»l  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  IT,  xxv.  5). 

The  apparition  of  ^muel  at  EDdor(l  Sam.  xxviii. 
14 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Saul. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life 
of  David  (of  cout;^  of  his  earlier  years),  which  was 
still  accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (I  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  tliis  appears 
doubtful.  [See  p.  1 1 26, 6.]  Various  other  books  of 
the  0.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jewish 
tradition:  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  two  Booh  of  Sa- 
muel, the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  being  written  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  i^egarded  by  the  Sama- 
ritans as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Uottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  p.  52). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  bis  life  in  the  time 
of  Kai-i-Kobnd,  2nd  king  of  Persia,  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  conversed  (t/Uerbelot,  Kai 
Kobad).  [A.  P.  S.] 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF  (SwtSE' :  BwrAf !«» 
np^n),  AevT^pa :  Liber  Regam  Pritma,  Sectmdas) . 
Two  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  iu  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
was  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  Septuagint. 
But  Origen,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Histor.  Ecdes. 
vi.  25),  expi'essly  states  that  they  formed  only  one 
book  among  the  Hebrews.  Jerome  {Praefatio  Ml 
Libros  Samuel  et  Malachim)  implies  the  same  state- 
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ment ;  and  in  th*  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fbl.  14, 
c  2 ),  whenio  the  antborahip  is  attributed  to  Son^d, 
thej  an  deagnatad  by  th«  name  of  his  book,  iirbbe 

imgiJar  nomlier  (nSD  DHS  hvCfOtT).  After  the 
inreDtioo  of  priotiiig  they  were  pablished  as  one 
boc^E  ia  the  first  edition  of  tht  whole  Bible  printed 
at  SoDdno  in  1488  A.D.,  and  likewise  in  the  Com- 
plotensian  Polyglot  printed  at  AUala,  li>0'2-1517 
X.D. ;  and  it  w^as  not  till  the  year  1318  that 
the  djrision  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted'in  He- 
brew, in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the 
BombergiB  at  Vouce.  The  book  was  called  t^  the 
Hebrews  "  Samuel,"  probably  because  the  birth  and 
life  of  Samuel  were  t|ie  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
beginning  of  the  work — just  as  a  treatise  on  fes- 
tirnU  in  the  Mishna  bears  the  name  of  Beitaah,  an 
e;^,  because  a  question  connected  with  the  eating 
of  an  ^g  is  the  Krst  subject  discussed  in  it.  [Pha- 
risees, p.  890.]  It  has  bein  suggested  indeed  by 
Abarbanel,  as  quoted  by  Carpzov  (p.  211 ),  that  the 
book  wafi  called  by  Samuel's  name  because  all  things 
that  occtir  in  eaoi  book  may,  m  a  certain  sense,  be 
referred  to  Samnel,  including  the  .acts  of  Saul  and 
Darid,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  was  anointed  by 
him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
TUs,  however,  seems  to  be  a  reiinement  of  explana- 
tjoo  for  a  &ct  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  less 
artificial  nianaer.  And,  genei^illy,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
serred  that  the  logical  titles  of  books  adopted  in 
modeni  times  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Eastern 
works,  nor  indeed  in  early  works  of  modem  Europe. 
Thus  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
was  called  "  The  Bow,"  for  some  reason  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  that  word  in  his  poem 
(2  Sam.  i.  18-22) ;  and  Snorro  Storleson's  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  Norway  obtained  the  name  of 
**  Heimskringia,"  the  World's  Circle,  because  Heims- 
ktingla  was  the  first  prominent  word  of  the  MS. 
that  caught  the  eye  (Laing's  Heinakrmgla,  i.  1). 

Aathonhip  and  Datt  of  the  Book.—Tht  most 
interesting  points  in  regard  to  erery  important  his- 
torical work  are  the  name,  intelligence,  and  character 
of  the  historian,  and  his  means  of  obtaining  coi-rect 
information.  If  these  points  should  not  be  known, 
next  in  order  of  interest  is  the  piwise  period  of  time 
when  the  work  was  composed.  On  all  these  points, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  more 
questions  can  be  asked  than  can  be  answered,  and 
the  results  of  a  dispassionate  inquiry  are  mainly 
n^ative. 

1st,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  the  Book  of  Samuel 
contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the  name  of  its 
author.  The  earliest  Greek  historical  work  extant, 
written  by  one  who  has  fi'equently  been  called  the 
Father  of  History,  commences  with  the  words, 
**  This  is  a  publication  of  the  reseai-ches  of  Hero- 
dotus of  Halicamassus;"  and  the  motives  which 
induced  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 
iorth.  Thucydides,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  his- 
torical work  next  in  order  of  time,  who  likewise 
rpedBes  his  reasons  for  writing  it,  commmces  by 
stating,  "  Thucydides  the  Athenian  wrote  the  hls- 
toiT  of  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Athenians,"  and  frequently  uses  iiu.  formula  that 
such  or  such  a  year  ended — the  second,  or  third,  or 
fourth,  as  the  case  might  be— "  of  this  war  of  which 
Thucydklea  wrote  the  history  "  (ii.  70, 103 ;  iii.  25, 
88,  116).  Again,  when  he  speaks  in  one  passage 
of  ereota  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
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mention  his  own  name,  he  refers  to  himself  as 
"Thucydides  son  of  Oloros,  who  composed  this 
work  "  (iv.  104).  Now,  with  the  one  exception 
of  this  kind  already  mentioned,  no  similar  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  any  historical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  there  are  passages  not  only  in 
Nehemiah,  but  likewise  in  Kzi'a,  written  in  the  first 
person.  Still,  without  any  statement  of  the  author- 
ship embodied  in  the  text,  it  is  possible  that  his- 
torical book»  might  come  down  to  us  with  a  title 
containing  the  name  of  the  author.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Liv/s  Boman  History,  and 
Caesar's  Commentariea  of  the  QaUic  Vi'ar.  in  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Caesar  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions  without  intimating  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  work,  and  thus  there  is  an 
antecedent  improbability  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  the 
traditwnal  title  of  the  work  outweighs  this  impro- 
bability, confirmed  as  the  title  is  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony,  coDomencing  witli  contemporaries 
fCicero,  Brut.  7.i;  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Ball.  viii.  1 ; 
Suetonius,  JtU.  Ca^.  56 ;  Quinctilian,  x.  1  ; 
Tacitus,  Qerm.  28).  Heie,  again,  there  is  no- 
thing precisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.  The 
five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  in  Hebrew  no 
title  except  the  first  Hebrew  words  of  each  part ; 
and  the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbera, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  are  derived  iirom  the  Sep- 
tuagiut,  convey  no  infoiination  as  to  their  author, 
in  like  manner,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  are  not  referred  to 
any  particular  historian ;  and  although  six  works 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  Joshua,  Kuth,  Samuel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  there  is  notlung  in  the 
works  themselves  to  preclude  the  idea  that  in  each 
case  the  subject  only  of  the  work  may  be  indicated, 
and  not  its  authoi'ship ;  as  is  shown  conclusively  by 
the  titles  Rath  and  Esther,  which  no  one  has  yet 
construed  into  the  nsseiiion  that  those  celebrated 
women  wrote  the  works  oonoeniing  themselves. 
And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  "Samuel" 
does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole ;  for  the  death  of 
Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  2Sth 
chapter ;  so  that,  under  any  cu'cumstances,  a  dif- 
ferent author  would  be  required  for  the  remaining 
chapters,  constituting  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  work.  Again,  in  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of  the  historian's  name 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  supplied  by 
any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made  within  a 
reasonable  period  firom  the  time  when  the  book  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written.  No  mention  of 
the  author's  name  is  mode  in  the  Book  of  Kiugs, 
not,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronicles, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Apocrypha 
or  in  Josephus.  The  silence  of  Josephus  is  psr^ 
ticularly  significant.  He  published  his  Antiquities 
about  1100  yeai»  after  the  death  of  David,  and  in 
them  he  mokes  constant  use  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
for  one  portion  of  his  history.  Indeed  it  is  his 
exclusive  authority  for  his  account  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  and  his  main  authority,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chronicles,  for  the  history  of  David.  Yet  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  name  the  author  o{  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  a  similar 
silence  in  the  Hishna,  where,  however,  the  inference 
irom  such  silence  is  iar  less  cogent.  And  it  is  not 
until  we  come  to  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  its  present  form 
somewhere  about  500  A.D.,  that  any  Jewuh  state- 
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lumt  respecting  the  autboi'sbip  can  be  pointed  ont, 
and  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  asserted  (Baba 
Sathra,  fol.  14,  c.  2),  in  a  passaee  already  referred 
to,  that "  Samuel  wrote  his  book,  »•  «•  M  the  words 
imply,  the  boolc  which  benrs  his  name.  Bnt  this 
statement  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  made 
earlier  than  1530  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel — 
a  longer  period  than  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Oonstantine ;  and  unsupported  as  the 
statement  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unwoi-thy  of  credit,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  rerivnl  of  leiuning,  an  opinion 
waa  pitipouoded  by  Abarbanel,  a  lenined  Jew, 
t  A.D.  1508,  that  the  Book  of  &irauel  was  written 
by  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah  •  (Lat.  by  Aug.  Pfeiffer, 
Leipzig,  1 686),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hugo 
Grotjus  iPref.  ad  Libntm  priorem  Samuetis),  with 
a  general  statement  that  there  was  no  discreixmcy  in 
the  language,  and  with  only  one  special  reference. 
Notwithstanding  the  eminence,  however,  of  these 
writers,  this  opinion  roust  be  v^ected  as  highly  im- 
probable. Under  any  circumstances  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  guess ;  and  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  guess  nncountenanced  by  peculiar  simi- 
birity  of  language,  or  of  style,  between  the  history 
of  Samuel  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  In  onr 
own  time  tlie  most  prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seems  to  have  been  that  the  first  twenty-four 
chnptei-a  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the 
prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  This  is  the  view 
favoured  by  Mr.  Home  (Tntroduclhn  to  the  Hotij 
Scriptures,  <d.  1846,  p.  45),  in  a  work  which  h.Ts 
had  very  extensive  circulation,  and  which  amongst 
many  readera  has  been  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
consulted  in  Kugland.  It^  however,  the  authority 
adduced  by  him  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  ulti- 
mately the  opinion  "  of  the  'I'almudists,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  unquestionably  had  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  for  this  opinion  in  the 
Talmud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  hare  been 
stamped  with  rail  value  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  calletl  Talmodists,  or  by  learned 
Christians  called  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
Talmud.  For  theic  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  year  500  A.D.  either  Jews  or 
Christians  had  access  to  trustworthy  documents  on 
this  subject  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
modern  times,  and  without  such  documents  it  can- 
not, be  shown  that  they  hid  any  bettci-  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have.  Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion  at  tlie  pi'esciit  day : — 1st,  the  growth 
of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work  which 
advances  claims  to  be  trustworthy ;  and  lindly,  the 
mistninslation  of  an  ambiguous  passage  in  tho  Fii-sc 
Book  of  Chronicles  (s.xix.  29),  respecting  the  autho- 

•  Professor  Hitzig,  In  like  manner,  attributes  some  of 
Ibe  Psalms  to  Jeremiah.  In  sapport  of  this  view,  he 
points  out,  Ist,  several  tjMcuil  InsUinccs  of  striking  simi- 
larity of  language  between  those  I'salms  and  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah.  aaX,  2ndly.  agreement  between  historical  facts 
In  the  life  of  Jeremiah  and  the  situation  in  wblch  Ibe  writer 
of  those  Psalnis  depicts  himself  as  having  been  plooed 
tllluig;  Oil  Ftatmen,  pp.  4e-85).  Whether  the  ooocln- 
sion  is  correct  or  iDeorrect,  this  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
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rities  for  the  life  of  David.  The  first  point  requires 
no  comment.  On  the  second  point  it  is  to  be  ob- 
senfd  that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  correct 
translation  of  the  passage  in  question : — "  Now  the 
history  of  David  first  and  last,  behold  it  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad 
the  seer" — in  which  the  Hebrew  worf  dibrei,  here 
translated  "  history,"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
to  it  eagh  of  the  lour  times  that  it  is  used.  This 
agrees  with  the  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  particularly  wovthy  of  attention  in  reference  to 
the  Chronicles,  as  the  Chronicles  are  the  very  las', 
work  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  whether  this  arose 
from  their  having  been  the  Inst  admitted  into  the 
Canon,  or  the  last  composed,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
th.it  any  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  with  one 
great  exception,  was  made  so  soon  after  the  com- 
position of  the  original.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septnngint  is  by  the  word  A<!yoi,  in  the  sense,  so 
well  known  in  Herodotus,  of  "  history  "  (i,  184, 
ii.  161,  vi.  137),  and  in  the  like  sense  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, wherein  it  is  used  to  describe  the  history  of 
Tobit,  filfiKos  Xiym  T<b/5/t.  The  woi-d  "  histoid  " 
(Gesdiichte)  is  likewise  the  vioxi  four  times  used  in 
the  translation  of  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  in 
Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modem  version  of  the 
Gennan  Jews  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Zuox  (Berlin,  1858).  In  the 
Knglish  Version,  however,  the  word  dibrei  is  trans- 
lated in  the  first  instance  "  acts "  as  appliel  to 
David,  and  then  "  book "  as  applied  to  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad ;  and  thus,  through  the  ambiguity 
of  the  wonl  "  book,"  the  possibility  is  suggisted 
that  each  of  tliese  three  prophets  wrote  a  book 
respecting  his  own  life  and  times.  This  double 
rendering  of  the  same  word  in  one  passage  seems 
wholly  inadmissible ;  as  is  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  ti-nnshition  of  dibrei  as  "  book,"  for 
which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  word — sipher. 
And  it  may  be  deemed  morally  certnin  that  this 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the 
supposition  that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work 
was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author.' 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
cannot  be  asceiiaineil,  there  are  some  indications  as 
to  the  date  of  the  work.  And  yet  even  on  this 
point  no  piecision  is  attainable,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  range,  not  of 
years  or  decades,  but  of  centuries,  within  which  the 
history  was  probably  composed.  Evidence  on  this 
head  is  either  external  or  internal.  The  earliest 
undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek  translation  of  it 
in  the  Septuagint.  The  exact  date,  however,  of  the 
translation  itself  is  uncei  tain,  thougli  it  must  have 
been  made  at  some  time  between  the  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphas, 
who  died  B.C.  2+7,  and  the  centuiT-  befote  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  next  best  exteitial  testimony  is  that 
of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii. 
1 3),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Neliemiah,  that "  he, 

reasoning,  and  there  is  a  sound  twsls  for  a  critical  super- 
structure.   See  Psalms  xxxi.,  xxxv.,  xl. 

>>  In  the  Swedish  Bible  the  word  ditrrti  In  each  of  the 
four  Instances  Is  translated  "acts"  (t?«nt{n^or),t)elngpr»»- 
olsely  the  same  word  wblch  is  used  to  designate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  In  the  New  Testament.  This  translation 
Is  self^onsistent  and  admissible.  Bat  the  Gennan 
translations,  supported  as  they  an  by  the  Septuagint, 
seem  preferable. 
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a  library,  gathered  U^ethar  the  acta  of 
the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the 
q>ictle<  <^  the  kings  concenung  the  holy  gifta." 
Nov,  although  this  passage  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
proving  that  Nehemiah  himself  did  in  fact  ever 
feuud  soch  a  library,<=  jet  it  is  good  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Acts  of  the  Kings,  ri  irtpl  riv 
0mriX4mr,  wen  in  existence  when  the  passage  was 
written ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
this  phrase  was  intended  to  indnde  the  Book  of 
Samael,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books 
of  Kings  in  the  Septuagint.  Hence  there  is  external 
cvideooe  that  the  Book  of  ijamuel  was  written 
before  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  And  lastly, 
the  pnsage  in  the  Chronicles  already  quoted  ( 1  Clur. 
xxix.  29)  fceems  likewise  to  prt)ve  externally  that 
the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Chro- 
nicles. This  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  oatonil  inferenoe  from  the  words 
that  the  history  of  David,  fint  and  last,  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Samuel,  the  histoiy  of 
Natlian,  and  the  history  of  Gad.  For  as  a  work 
has  oome  down  to  us,  entitled  Samuel,  which  con- 
tain* an  account  of  the  life  of  David  till  within  a 
short  period  before  his  death,  it  appears  most  rea- 
aooaUe  to  conclude  (although  this  point  is  open  to 
dispute)  that  the  wiiter  of  the  Chivnicles  referred 
to  this  work  by  the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In 
this  case,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal 
greonds.  to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modem  Jewish 
writer  of  undoubted  learning  and  aitical  powers, 
there  wonld  be  external  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  thengh 
not  earlier  than  312  B.C.,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidac 
(Zunz,  Vk  GoUeKtiautlictum  VortrSge  der  Judm, 
p.  32).  Supposing  that  the  Chronicles  were  written 
earlier,  this  evidence  would  go,  in  precise  proportion, 
&rther  bock,  but  there  would  be  still  a  total  absence 
of  earlier  extenul  evidence  on  the  subject  than  is 
ooatained  in  the  Chronicles.  If,  however,  instead 
of  lookmg  solely  to  the  external  evidence,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  respecting  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
examined,  tiiere  are  indications  of  its  having  been 
written  some  centuries  earlier.  On  this  h^  the 
inllowing  points  are  worthy  of  notice: — 

1.  The  Book  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  in  existence  in  its  present  form,  was  at 
any  rate  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  «f  religions  ob- 
servances. According  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  finally 
••tablisbed,  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  were  not  lawful 
anywhere  but  before  the  door  of  the  tabeniade 
of  the  ooogregation,  whether  this  was  a  permanent 
temple,  as  at  Jerusalem,  or  otherwise  (Deut.  xii. 
13, 14 ;  Lev.  xrii.  3,  4 ;  but  see  Ex.  xx.  24).  But 
in  tile  Book  of  Samuel,  the  oHering  of  sacrifices,  or 
the  erection  of  altars,  which  implies  aacritices,  is 
mentioned  at  several  places,  such  as  Mizpeh,  Ramah, 
Bethel,  the  threshing- place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
and  elsewhere,  not  only  without  any  disapprobation, 
apidogy,  or  explamtion,  but  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duces the  impression  that  such  sacrifices  were 
pkasing  to  Jehovah  (1  Snm.  vii.  9,  U>,  17,  ix.  13, 
X.  3,  xiv.  33 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25).     This  rircum- 

•  Professors  Kwald  and  Bleck  have  accepted  the  state-  {  (IL  1-7),  but  likewise  of  Nebemiali  hlmsrir.  Srdly.  An 
ment  that  Nebemlah  fotuided  such  a  Ilbnu7,  and  tbry  erroneous  historical  sutement  is  Ukewlie  made  in  the 
make  fairereoccs  froni  tbe  account  of  the  library  as  to  the  |  same  letter,  that  Nebemlah  built  the  Temple  of  Jenisalem 
time  when  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ad-  (1. 18),  No  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  whose  credit  had 
uijtied  Into  tbe  Cuwn.  There  are,  however,  tbe  following  ,  been  shaken  to  a  similar  extent,  would,  unless  corroborated 
I  easoos  for  r^ectfog  the  statement :— -let.  It  occurs  In  a  bj  other  evidence  be  relied  on  as  an  authority  fur  any 
letter  gennally  deemed  spurious,  andly.  In  the  same  iniportam  fact, 
letter  a  fabulous  story  Is  recorded  not  only  of  Jeremlali  , 
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stance  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as 
earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Jdsiah,  when  Hil- 
kiah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the  sciibe  that 
he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  when  the  Passover  was  kept  as  was  en- 
joined in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no  Passover  had 
been  holden  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  when 
the  worship  upon  high-places  was  abolished  by  the 
king's  orders  (2  K.  xxii.  8,  xxiii.  8,  13,  IS,  19,  21, 
22 ).  The  probability  that  a  sacred  historian,  writing 
after  that  reformation,  would  have  expreised  dis- 
approbation of,  or  would  have  accounted  for,  any 
seeming  departoie  from  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  David,  Saul,  or  Samuel,  is  not  in  itself  conclu- 
sive, but  joined  to  other  considerations  it  is  entitled 
to  peculiar  weight.  The  natural  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  a  ivligious  scandal,  when  it  shocks  the  ideas 
of  a  later  generation,  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  who  tmdoubtedly  lived  later  than 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  or  tlnm  the  beginning,  at 
least,  of  the  captivity  of  Judali  (2  K.  xxv.  21,  27). 
This  writer  mentions  the  toleration  of  worahip  on 
high-places  with  disapprobation,  not  only  in.  con- 
nexion with  bod  kings,  such  as  Manasseh  and  Ahaz, 
hut  likewise  as  a  drawback  in  the  excellence  of 
other  kings,  such  as  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jeboasb, 
Amaziah,  Azariah,  and  Jotham,  who  are  praised  for 
having  done  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(I  K.  XV.  14,  xxii.  43 ;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4, 
35,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  3) ;  and  something  of  the  same  kmd 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  wor- 
ship on  high-jdaces  had  been  abolished. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  that  allusioiis  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  so  few.  Af^er  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  moie  especially  after  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ezi'a,  Moses  became  that 
great  central  figure  in  the  thoughts  and  hinguage 
of  devout  Jews  which  be  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  hiws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  dinne  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  fit>m  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  imjiortance  of  Moses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  the  histoiical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  of 
Moses  mviirs  most  raiely.  In  Joshua  it  occuia  56 
times;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  31  times ; 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  ten  times;  in  Judges  three 
times;  but  in  Samuel  only  twice  (Znnz,  VortrSgt, 
35).  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  each  case 
Moees  is  merely  mentioned  with  Aaron  as  having 
brought  the  Isi-nelltes  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  Lnw  of  Mose* 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8).  It  may  be  thought  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  fi-om  this  omission  of  the 
name  of  Moees,  because,  inasmuch  as  the  Law  ol 
Mcees,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently  not  acted  on  in 
the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  writer,  however  late  he  lived,  to 
iiltrodnce  the  name  of  Moses  at  all  in  connexion 
with  their  life  and  actions.     But  it  is  very  rare 
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indeed  for  later  writen  to  refrain  in  this  way  flnm 
importiog  the  ideas  of  their  own  time  into  the  ac- 
count of  earlier  tranaactioos.  Thus,  very  early  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  there  is  an  allusion  to  what  is 
"  written  in  the  Law  of  Mo«e»"  (1  K.  ii.  3).  Thus 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  maku,  for  the 
reign  of  Darid,  a  calculation  of  money  in  darict, 
a  Persian  coin,  not  likely  to  have  been  in  common 
use  among  the  Jews  until  the  Persian  domination 
had  been  fnlly  established.  Thus,  more  than  once, 
Josephns,  in  his  Antiquitia  of  tht  Jetn,  attributes 
eipresiions  to  personages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  ai«  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  was  fiuniliar 
to  his  own  mind,  although  thiej  are  not  justified 
by  his  authorities.  For  example,  eridently  copying 
the  history  of  a  traaaaction  from  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  he  represents  the  prophet  Samnel  as  ex- 
horting the  people  to  bear  in  mind  "  the  code  of 
bws  which  Moses  had  given  them  "  (r^t  M»i)a'^r 
¥0fto9nrias.  Ant,  vi.  5,  §3),  thongb  there  is  no 
mention  of  Moses,  or  of  his  legislation,  in  the 
ooiTespooding  passage  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  20- 
25).  Again,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  pnnisb- 
ments  with  which  the  Iiu:aelites  were  threatened  for 
disobedience  of  the  Law  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  Joeephus  attributes  to  Moses  the 
threat  that  their  temple  ishould  be  burned  {AM.  iv. 
8,  §46).  But  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  which  such  a  threat  occurs ; 
and  in  &ct,  according  to  the  received  chronology 
(IK.  vi.  1),  or  according  to  any  chronology,  the 
first  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  built  tiU  some 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  this  allu- 
sion to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  misrepresentation. 
It  is  rather  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  an  histo- 
lian  who  describes  past  events  to  give  oncooiciously 
indications  of  his  living  himself  at  a  later  epoch. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  a  passage  of  Josephus  [Ant. 
vii.  4,  §4),  in  which,  giving  an  account  of  David's 
project  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  says  that 
David  wished  to  prepare  a  temple  for  God,  "as 
Moaes  commanded,"  though  no  such  command  or 
injunction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  To  a 
religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
observed,  Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily 
be  of  equal  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who 
lived  before  the  reformation  of  Josiafa. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  early  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
beat  S|iecimens  of  Hebrew  proae  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same 
place  which  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  It 
ia  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  by  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern 
Palestine ;  and  likewise  from  the  slight  peculiarities 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  is  proposed  to  regard 
as  arcliaisms  ■*  (Gesenins,  Hebrew  Orammar,  §2, 3), 
It  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
silver  age  of  Hebrew  prose,  and  it  does  not  contain 
as  many  alleged  Chaldaisms  as  tlie  few  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaldaisms  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
suggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  six 
instances,  some  of  them  doubtful  ones,  in  90  pages 

'  As  compared  with  Samuel,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Pentateuch  ore  not  quiU  as  strllcinic  sa  the  differences  in 
tantfuagebetween  Lucretius  and  Virgil:  the  parallel  which 
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of  our  modem  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  oooaidering  the 
general  parity  of  the  language,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  the  trifling  rasklunm  M 
Chaldaisms  may  be  owing  to  the  inadvertence  of 
Chaldee  copyists,  when  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a 
living  langiiage.  At  the  same  time  this  argument 
from  language  must  not  be  pushed  so  &r  as  to 
imply  that,  standing  aloni^  it  would  be  conclusive ; 
for  some  writings,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
time  of  th«  Captivity,  are  in  pure  Hebrew,  such 
as  the  prophecies  of  Habnkkuk,  the  Psalms  cix., 
cxxxrii.,  cxiiii.,  pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  "  Is.-uah  "  (xl.-lxvi.).  And  we 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jewa  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  few 
centuries  after,  to  entitle  any  one  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  individuals  among  them  who  wrota 
the  purest  Hebrew.  Still  the  balance  of  probability 
inclines  to  the  oontiary  direction,  and,  as  a  sub- 
sidiaiy  argument,  the  purity^  of  language  of  the 
Book  uf  Samuel  is  entitled  to  some  weight. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was  composed  at 
a  period  not  later  than  the  reformation  of  Jcsiah — 
say,  B.O.  622 — the  question  arises  as  to  the  very 
earliest  point  of  time  at  which  it  could  have  existed 
in  its  present  form  f  And  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Ten  Tribes,  This  results  from  the  passage 
in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  wherein  it  is  sax]  of  David, 
"  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day :  wherefore 
Ziklag  pertaineth  nnto  the  kings  of  Judah  to  this 
day :"  for  neither  Saul,  David,  nor  Solomon  is  in  a 
single  instanoecalledkingof  Judah  simply.  Itistrue 
that  David  is  said,  in  one  narrative  respecting  him,  to 
have  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  years  and  six  montha 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5)  before  be  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem thirty-three  years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah ; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never  designated  by 
the  title  King  of  Judah.  Before  the  secession, 
the  designation  of  the  kings  was  that  they  were 
kings  of  Isi:ael  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
V.  17,  viii.  15;  1  K.  il.  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  42).  It 
may  aofely,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Book  of 
Samuel  could  not  have  existed  m  its  preMnt  form 
at  an  eailier  period  than  the  reign  of  Rehotxiam, 
who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  975.  If  we  go  be- 
yond this,  and  endeavour  to  assert  the  precise  time 
between  975  B.C.  and  622  B.O.,  when  it  was  com- 
posed, all  certain  indications  iiiil  us.  The  expres- 
sion "  unto  this  day,"  used  several  times  in  the 
book  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  vi.  18,  xxx.  25;  2  Sam.  iv.  3, 
vi.  8),  in  addition  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  is  too  indefinite  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  the  writer  who  employed  it  lived  sub- 
sequently to  the  events  he  described.  It  is  in- 
adequate to  piY>ve  whether  he  lived  three  centuries, 
or  only  half  a  century,  after  those  events.  The 
same  I'emark  applies  to  the  phrase,  "  Therefore  it 
became  a  proverb,  'Is  Saul  among  the  Prophets?'" 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  and  to  the  verse,  "  Beforetime  in 
Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enqnire  of  God,  thus 
he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer  :  for  he 
that  is  now  calleil  a  Prophet  was  belbi-etime  called 
a  Seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  In  both  cases  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  writer  lived  more  tlian  eighty  years 
after  the  incidents  to  which  he  alludes.  In  like 
manner,  the  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  David 


has  been  suggested  bjr  Qesenlua  Virgil  seems  lo  have 
been  about  14  years  of  age  when  Lucretlus's  great  poem 
was  published. 
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(1  Sun.  xri.  14-23,  xvii.  55-58) — rapecting  the 
maanw  of  Skill's  deatli  (1  Sun.  xxa.  2-6,  8-13  ; 
2  Sun.  L  2-12)— do  not  Decosarily  show  that  a 
Tory  loog  time  (say  even  n  centui^)  elapsed  between 
the  actual  erentu  and  the  record  nf  the  tnulitions. 
In  an  ^  anterior  to^the  eiistence  of  newspapers  or 
the  inventkm  of  printing,  and  when  probably  few 
roohl  read,  thirty  or  forty  yean,  or  even  less,  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  different  traditions 
respecting  the  same  historical  fact.  Lastly,  internal 
evidence  of  language  lends  no  assistance  for  discri- 
mioaition  in  the  period  of  353  years  within  which 
the  book  may  have  been  written;  for  the  nndi». 
pnted  Hebrew  writings  belonging  to  that  period 
are  comparatively  few,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a 
history,  which  would  present  the  best  points  of 
cocapeuisoD.  They  embrace  scai^cely  more  than  the 
writings  of  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Uicah,  Naham, 
and  •  certain  portion  of  the  writings  under  the 
title  "  ladah."  The  whole  of  these  writings  to- 
gether can  scarcely  be  estimated  as  occupying  more 
than  sixty  pages  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  peculiarities  of  language  or  style, 
they  do  not  aiford  roateiials  for  a  safe  inference  as 
to  whidi  of  their  authors  was  likely  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Sa- 
mueL  All  that  can  be  asserted  as  undeniable  is, 
that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  information  of  Josiah,  and 
that  it  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition 
to  this  oottclusion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
aC  David,  although  in  one  passage  evidently  implied 
(8  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Samuel.  From  this  fact  Uavernick  (Einleitutig 
m  das  Alte  Tettament,  part  ii.,'p.  145)  deems  it 
a  eertain  inference  that  the  author  lived  not  long 
after  the  death  of  David.  But  this  is  a  very  slight 
fiwndatioo  for  such  an  inference,  since  we  know 
oothiog  of  the  author's  name,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote,  or  of  his  precise 
ideas  respecting  what  is  required  of  an  historian. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  assert,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  bis  mind,  that  his  deeming  it  logi- 
cally requisite  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  David's 
death  woujd  have  depended  on  his  living  a  short 
time  oi  a  long  time  atler  that  evenL  Besides,  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  did  formally  record  it,  and 
that  the  mention  of  it  was  subsequently  omitted  on 
account  of  the  more  minute  details  by  which  the 
aooount  of  David's  death  is  preceded  in  the  First 
Book  of  Kings.  There  would  hare  been  nothing 
wrong  in  sudi  an  omisfdon,  nor  indeed,  in  any  addi- 
tion to  the  Book  of  Samuel ;  for,  as  those  who 
finally  inserted  it  in  the  Canon  dxl  not  transmit  it 
to  posterity  with  the  name  of  any  particular  author, 
th^  honesty  was  involved,  not  in  the  mere  circum- 
stance  of  their  omitting  or  adding  anything,  but 
solely  in  the  fact  of  their  adding  nothing  which  they 
believed  to  be  false,  and  of  omitting  nothing  of  im- 
portance which  they  believed  to  be  true. 

In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  author's  name, 
and  vs^ue  knowlec^  of  the  date  of  the  work, 
there  has  been  a  controversy  whether  the  Book  of 
Samuel  is  or  is  not  a  compilation  from  pre-existing 
documents ;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
to  what  extent  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is 
not  intended  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
Terey,  respecting  which  the  reader  :s  referred  to  Dr. 
DkTidson's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
KtmaUdgt  of  the  Holy  Scripture*,  London,  Long- 
man, 185<>,  in  which  this  subject  is  dispassionately 
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and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  however,  of 
some  practical  importance,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
the  Book  of  Samuel  there  are  two  different  accounts 
(already  alluded  to)  respecting  Saul's  fiist  acquaint- 
ance with  David,  and  the  circumstances  of  Saul's 
death — and  that  yet  the  editor  or  author  of  the 
Book  did  not  let  his  mind  work  upon  these  two 
difierent  accounts  so  far  as  to  make  him  iotei7>ose 
his  own'  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  was  correct,  or  even  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  that  the  two  accounts  were  apparently  con- 
tradictory. Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  author  most  be  regaixled  as  a 
compiler,  and  not  an  original  historian.  And  in 
reference  to  the  two  accounts  of  Saul's  death,  this 
is  not  the  less  true,  even  if  the  second  account  be 
deemed  I'econcileable  with  the  first  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Amalekite  had  &bricated  the  story  of 
his  having  killed  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10).  Although 
possibly  true,  this  is  an  unlikely  suppesition,  be- 
cause, as  the  Amalekite's  object  in  a  lie  would  have 
been  to  curry  &vour  with  David,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  foiged  some  story 
which  would  have  redounded  more  to  his  own  credit 
than  the  clumsy  and  improbable  statement  that  he, 
a  mere  casual  spectator,  had  killed  Saul  at  Saul's 
own  request.  Bat  whether  the  .Amalekite  said 
what  was  true  or  what  was  fidse,  an  historian,  as 
distinguished  from  a  compiler,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  convey  his  own  opinion  on  the  point, 
affecting,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did  materially, 
the  ti-uth  of  the  narrative  which  he  had  just  before 
recorded  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which 
Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  compilation  is  ad- 
mitted in  regard  to  the  two  events  just  mentioned, 
or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility that  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  in 
other  instances ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  two  expla- 
nations of  the  proverb,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
Prophets?"  (1  Sam.  x.  9-12,  xii.  22-24),  or  the 
two  accounts  of  David's  having  forborne  to  take 
Saul's  life,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  a  fugitive 
from  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was  in  danger  from 
Saul's  enmity  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3-15,  xxvi.  7-12). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  seem  to  be  sum- 
mnriea  or  endings  of  narratives  by  different  writers, 
such  as  1  Stun.  vii.  15-17, 1  Sam.  xiv.  47-52,  com- 
pared with  diapter  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18.  In 
these  cases,  if  each  passage  were  absolutely  isolated, 
and  occurred  in  a  work  which  contained  no  other 
instance  of  compilation,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
might  be  uncertain.  But  when  even  one  instance 
of  compilation  has  been  clearly  established  in  a 
work,  all  other  seeming  instances  must  be  viewed 
in  its  light,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  contest 
each  of  them  angly,  on  principles  which  imply  that 
compilation  is  as  uiilikely  as  it  would  be  in  a  work 
of  modem  history.  It  is  to  be  added,  thiit  as  the 
author  and  the  precise  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
are  unknown,  its  historical  value  is  not  impaired 
by  its  being  deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compila- 
tion. Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  its  value  is 
in  this  way  somewhat  enhanced ;  as  the  probability 
is  incFeaeed  of  its  containing  documents  of  an  early 
date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  written  by 
persons  contemporaneous,  or  neai'ly  so,  with  the 
events  described. 

Souroes  of  the  Book  of  Samuel, — Assuming  that 
the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  snUect  of  rational 
inquiry  to  ascertain  tiie  materials  mm  which  it 
was  composed.  But  our  information  on  this  head 
is  iicanty.     The  only  work  nutually  quoted  in  this 
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book  ia  the  Book  of  Jiuher;  >.  «.  the  Book  of  the 

Upright.  Notwithstanding  the  grent  learning  which 
hss  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous 
ooDimentatora  [vol.  i.  p.  932],  the  meaning  of  the 
title  most  be  regarded  as  abtwlutely  unknown,  and 
the  character  of  the  book  ib>elf  as  uncertain.  The 
best  conjecture  hitherto  otfered  as  an  induction  from 
&cts  is,  that  it  was  a  Book  of  Poems ;  but  the  facts 
are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  positire  general 
conclusion.  It  is  only  quoted  twice  in  the  whole 
Bible,  once  as  a  work  containing  David's  Lamenta- 
tion over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
secondly,  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Lamentation  of  David  is  a  poem ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  other  passage  referred  to  as  written 
in  the  Book  of  Jasher  includes  four  lines  of  Hebrew 
poetry,'  though  the  poetical  diction  and  rhythm  of 
the  oiiginal  are  somewhat  impaired  in  a  translation. 
But  the  only  sound  deduction  from  these  facts  is,  that 
the  Ikxjk  of  Jasher  contained  some  poems.  What  else 
it  may  have  contained  we  cannot  say ,  even  negatively. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  contains  several  poetical  com- 
positions, on  each  of  which  a  few  observations  may 
be  offei-ed ;  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 

(1 .)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
called  "  The  Bow."  This  exti-emely  beautiful  com- 
position, which  seems  to  have  been  preserved  through 
David's  having  caused  it  to  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Jndah  (2  Sam.  1. 18),  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  David.  In  this 
re^)ect,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  Psalms ;  as, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  Psalms  attributed  to 
David  has  wholly  CKcaped  challenge.  One  point  in 
the  Lamentation  specially  merits  attention,  that, 
contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would  have  ventured 
to  represent,  David,  in  the  generosity  and  tenderness 
of  his  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of  Saul. 

(2.)  David's  Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Aimer 
(2  Sam.  lii.  33,  34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  David,  which  is  in- 
troduced with  the  insci'iption  that  David  spoke  the 
words  of  the  song  to  Jehovah,  in  the  day  that  Je- 
hovah had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul.  This  song, 
with  a  few  nnimportant  verbal  differences,  is  merely 
the  xviiith  Psalin,  which  bears  substantially  the 
same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is 
well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The 
following  difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with  it. 

(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  David  had  heea  delivered  not  only  out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty  years 
after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and  it  w.is  as 
king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  conquests  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Psalm.  Moreover, 
the  P-wlra  is  evidently  introduced  as  composed  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  immediately  precedes 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  which  commences  with 
the  pn.ssi\ge,  '*  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David." 
It  sounds  strange,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  Saul 

•  Any  Hebrew  scholar  who  will  write  out  the  orlgfiud 
four  lines  commencing  with  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Oibeon  !**  may  satisfy  himself  that  they  belong  to  a  poem. 
The  last  line  "Until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  enemies,"  which  In  the  A.  V.  Is  somewhat 
heavy,  is  almost  unmislokeably  a  line  of  poetry  In  the 
orlglual     In  a  narrative  respecting  the  Israelites  in  prose 
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•hoold  be  introduced,  whose  hostility,  so  &r  distant 
in  time,  bad  been  condoned,  as  it  were,  by  David  in 
his  noble  Lamentation. 

(b.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  51),  Je- 
hovah is  spoken  of  as  showing  "merey  to  His 
anointed,  tjnto  David  and  his  seed  for  evermore." 
These  words  wonld  be  more  naturally  written  of 
David  than  by  David.  They  may,  however,  be  a 
lata'  addition ;  as  it  may  be  oleerved  that  at  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  safeguard  of  print- 
ing, the  poetical  writings  of  living  authors,  are 
oixasionally  altered,  and  it  must  be  aiided  disfigured, 
in  printed  hymn-books.  Still,  as  tar  as  they  go, 
the  words  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  Psalm 
was  written  by  David,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  are  an  addition. 

(c.)  In  some  pa.^sages  of  the  Psalm,  the  strongest 
assertions  are  rtrade  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  He  says  of  hnnself,  "  According  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  recompensed  me. 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  arid  have  not 
wickedly  departed  from  my  God.  For  all  His  judg- 
ments were  before  me :  and  as  for  His  statutes,  I 
did  not  depart  from  them .  I  was  also  upright  before 
Him,  and  have  kept  myself  fitrm  mine  iniquity" 
(iiii.  21-24).  Now  it  is  a  subject  of  reasonable 
su  rprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the  painftrl  incidents 
of  his  life  in  the  nratter'  of  Uriah,  David  should 
have  used  this  language  concerning  himself.  Ad- 
roittiirg  liilly  that,  in  consequence  of  his  sincere 
and  bitter  contrition,  "the  princely  heart  of  inno- 
cence" itray  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  urrderstand  how  this  should  have 
influenced  him  so  firr  in  his  assertions  respecting 
his  own  uprightness  in  post  times,  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  had  once  lieen  betrayed  by  his  passions 
into  adultery  and  murder.  These  assertions,  if 
made  by  David  himself,  would  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  tender  humility  and  self-mistrust  in 
connexion  with  the  same  subject  by  a  gi'eat  living 
genius  of  spotless  character.  (See  •  Christian  Year,' 
nth  Sunday  after  Trinity — adfinem.) 

(4.)  A  song,  called  "  last  words  of  David,"  2 
Sara,  xxiii.  2-7.  According  to  the  Inscription,  it 
was  composed  by  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man 
who  was  mised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel." 
It  is  strggested  by  Bleek,  and  is  in  itself  very  pro- 
bable, that  both  the  Psalm  and  the  Inscription  were 
taken  from  some  collection  of  Songs  or  Psalms. 
There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  this  song 
is  correctly  ascribed  to  David. 

(5.)  One  other  song  remains,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  Book  of  Siimuel.  This 
is  the  ik)ng  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Klkaniih  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10).  One  ditiiculty  arises  from  an  alltrsion  in 
verse  10  to  the  existence  of  a  king  irtrder  Jehovah, 
rrrany  years  before  the  kingly  power  was  establiiihed 
among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally  great  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  internrd  character  of  the  sung. 
It  purports  to  be  written  by  oncof  two  wives  as  a 
song  of  tlinnksgiving  for  having  borne  a  child,  after 
a  long  period  of  barrenness,  which  had  caused  her 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  wife  of  her 
husband.  But,  doljrcting  a  gener'ol  allusion,  in 
verse  5,  to  the  barren  having  borne  seven,  there  is 

Ibey  would  not  iiave  been  described  as  ^^  j  (p^O.  without 
even  an  article.  Moreover,  there  Is  nu  other  instance  In 
which  the  simple  .iccusatlvc.uf  the  pervon  on  whom  ven- 
geance is  taken  is  used  after  Qpj  (ndjbam).  In  simple 
prose  IQ  (min)  Intervenes,  and,  like  the  article.  It  tuoy 
have  been  here  omitted  for  ^xfndseiiess. 
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■othing  in  the  nng  p«cn!iarlf  ipplicaUe  to  the 
■nppoMd  circimistiinceR,  and  -  by  &r  the  greater 
fortioD  of  it  seems  to  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  deli- 
yfnact  from  powerful  enemies  in  battle  (vet's.  1, 
4, 10).  Indeed,  Thenios  does  not  hesitate  to  con- 
jectare  that  it  was  written  by  David  after  he  had 
riain  Goliath,  and  the  Philistines  had  been  deieated 
in  B  great  tattle  {Extgetixhes  Handbuch,  p.  8). 
There  is  no  historical  warnut  for  this  soppositioill 
bat  the  song  is  certaioly  more  appropriate  to  the 
victory  of  David  over  Goliath,  than  to  Hannah's 
having  given  birth  to  a  child  under  the  circnm- 
staAoes  detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It 
wtwld,  however,  be  equally  appropriate  to  some 
other  great  battles  of  the  Israelites. 

lo  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
canmand  of  the  author ;  and  in  points  which  arise 
<br  eoosideration,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  probabi- 
lities. For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
ioitMim  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 

iiao,  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
were  ibnnded  on  distinct  written  documents, 
or  oo  distinct  oral  traditions.     This  point  is  open 
to  dispute;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents 
seems   preferable ;   as  in  the  alternative  of  mere 
onl  traditions  it  would  have  been  supereminently 
moatiiral  even   for  *   compiler  to    record  them 
withoat  stating  in  his  own  |ienon  that  there  were 
different    traditions    respecting   the    same    event. 
Again,  the  truthful  simplicity  and  eiti'aardinary 
vividness  of  some  portions  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
natnxally  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  founded 
on  oootemponu-y  documents  or  a  peculiarly  trust- 
worthy tradition.     This  applies  specially  to  the 
aoommt  of  the  cmnbnt  between  David  and  Goliath, 
which  has  been  the  delight  of  successive  genera- 
tiooa,  which  charms  equally  in  dilferent  ways  the  ! 
old  and  the  young,  the  learned  aird  the  illiterate,  j 
and  which  tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the 
acconnt  must  have  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness.  ! 
On   the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembei'ed  thttt ' 
vr  vidness  of  description  often  depends  more  on  the 
discerning  faculties  of  the  rrarrator  thru  ou  mere 
bodily  presence.     "  It  is  the  mind  that  sees,"  so  j 
that  200  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par- : 
liameat  a  powerful  imi^native  writer  shall  pour-  ■ 
tray  Cromwell  nrore  vividly  than  Ludlow,  a  con- 
temporary who  knew  him  and  conversed  with  him. 
Moreover,  I.ivy  has  described  events  of  early  Roman 
History  which  educated  men  regard  in  their  details 
as  lutaginary ;  aird  Defoe,  Swill,  aird  the  authors  of 
Th*  Arabian  XijIUt  have  described  events  which  all , 
neo  admit  to  be  imaginary,  with  such  seemingly  ' 
authentic  details,  with  such  a  cluvm  of  reality, 
movement,  and  spirit,  that  it  is  sometimes  only  by 
a  strong  effoit  of  reason  that  we  escape  from  the 
illusioo  that  the  narratives  are  true.    In  the  aljsence, 
therefore,  of  any  external  evidence  on  this  point,  it  is  | 
safer  to  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  por- 
tioo  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  founded  ou  the  writing 
of  a  contemporary,  or  on  a  tradition  entitled  to  any 
peculiar  credit     Perhaps  the  two  conjectures  re- 
specting the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
which  are  most  entitled  to  consideration  are — 1st. 
That  the  list  whidi  it  contains  of  officers  or  pirblio 
fanctionaries  under  David  is  the  result  of  coavfm-  \ 
porarr  r^istration  ;   and  2ndly.   That   the   Book 

'  It  Is  worthy  or  note  that  tbe  p-opbet  Eicklel  never 
Ban  tbe  expRsion  "  Lord  of  H»ls."  On  the  other  band. 
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of  Samuel  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  pene- 
trated by  their  spirit.  On  tbe  first  point,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  viii. 
16-18,  and  xx.  23-26,  in  regard  to  which  one  fact 
may  be  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated 
[Kino,  p.  42]  that  under  the  Kings  there  existed 
an  officer  called  Recorder,  Remembnmcer,  or  Chro- 
nicler ;  in  Hebrew,  mazkir.  Now  it  can  scarcely 
be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  .that  such  an  officer 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  David's  reign, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  for  David's  reign  that  a  list 
of  public  functionaries  is  for  the  firet  time  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Ou  the  second  point,  it  cannot  but  be 
obeer'ved  what  prominence  is  given  to  prophets  in 
the  history,  as  compared  with  priests  and  I.evites. 
This  prominence  is  so  decided,  that  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  utKritical 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  the  ptodoo- 
tion  of  the  prophets  i^amnel,  Nathan,  acid  Gad. 
This  opinion  is  unsupported  by  external  evidence, 
and  is  conti-ary  to  internal  evidence ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  hnprobable  that  some  writers  among  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  recorded  the  actions  of  those 
prophets.  "This  would  be  peculiarly  probable  in 
reference  to  Nathan's  rebuke  of  David  after  tbe 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  here  presents  the  image 
of  a  prxtphet  in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form. 
Boldness,  tenderness,  inventiveness,  atrd  tact,  wen: 
combined  in  such  admirable  proportions,  that  a 
prophet's  functions,  if  always  disd^arged  in  a  similar 
mrurner  with  equal  discretion,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  purely  berreficent.  In 
his  inteipDeition  the^e  is  a  kind  of  ideal  moral 
beauty.  In  tbe  schools  of  the  prophets  lie  doubt- 
less held  the  place  which  St.  Ambrose  aftei'wards 
held  in  the  miirds  of  priests  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  from  the  church  at  Milan  after 
the  massacre  at  The&^alonica.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  following  circutnstnnces  are  in  accordiwce 
witlr  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the  "  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  or  God  of  Hosts,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  in  Joshua,  or  in  Judges;  but  it 
occurs  in  tbe  Book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  In 
tbe  Book  of  Kings  it  occurs  only  seven  times ;  and 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  as  far  as  this  is  an  ori- 
ginal or  independent  work,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
occur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  three 
passages,  all  of  these  are  evidently  copied  fixrm  the 
Book  of  Samuel.  (See  1  Chr.  xi.  9 — ill  the  original, 
precisely  the  same  words  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  10 ;  and 
see  1  Chr.  xvii.  7, 24,  copied  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8, 28.) 
Now  this  phrase,  though  occurring  so  rarely  else- 
where in  prose,  that  it  occurs  nearly  twice  as  often 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  m  all  the  other  historical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together,  is  a 
very  (iivourite  phrase  in  some  of  the  great  pro- 
phetical writings.  In  IsaiiUr  it  occur's  si\ty-two  times 
(six  times  only  in  the  chapters  xl.-lxvi.),  and  in  Je- 
remiah sixty-five  times  at  least.  Again,  the  |n^o- 
rainance  of  the  iden  of  the  prophctiial  office  in 
Samuel  is  shown  by  the  very  subordinate  pbtce 
assigned  in  it  to  the  Levites.  The  dilTei-ence  between 
the  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of  Samuel  in  this 
respect  is  even  more  striking  than  their  difference 
in  the  tise  of  the  expression  "  Lorxl  of  Hosti;"' 
though  in  a  reverse  proportion.  In  the  whole  Book 
of  Samuel  the  Levites  are  mentioned  only  twice 

tbere  Is  no  mention  of  the  Levltcs  In  iho  undisputed 
writings  of  laatah. 
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(1  Sun.  Ti.  15;  2  Sam.  xr.  24\  while  in  Chro- 
nicles  they  are  mentioned  above  thirty  times  in  the 
First  Booii  alone,  which  contains  the  history  of 
David's  reign. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  very 
instructive  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  passages  in 
Samuel  and  the  Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  same 
events,  and,  generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  David  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A 
comparison  of  the,  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebi'ew  mind  at  the  time  when 
the  Book  of  .Samuel  was  written,  compared  with  the 
ideas  pi'evalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  compihition  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, twme  passages  correspond  almost  precisely 
word  for  word ;  others  agree,  with  slight  but  signi- 
ficant alterations.  -  In  some  cases  there  are  striking 
omissions;  in  others  there  ai%  no  less  remarkable 
additions.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  the  diflerences  between  the  two  histories 
will  be  now  briefly  pointed  out ;  though  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  them,  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
likewise  all  the  differences  between  the  Chronicles 
and  the  Book  of  Kings. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  firom  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and 
came  to  Jabesh  and  bnmt  them  there.  The  oom- 
piler  of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  burning 
of  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  designedly ; 
for  he  says  that  the  valiant  mm  of  Jabesh  Giloid 
buried  the  6on<9  of  Saul  and  his  sons  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh ;  whereas  if  there  Jiad  been  no  burning, 
the  natural  expression  would  have  been  to  have 
spoken  of  burying  their  bodies,  instead  of  their 
bones.  Perhaps  the  chronicler  objected  so  strongly 
to  the  burning  of  bodies  that  he  pui-posely  refrained 
from  recording  such  a  &ct  respecting  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  sons,  even  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  incident.' 

2.  In  the  Chronicles  it  is  a.isigned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Saul's  defeat  that  he  had  asked  counsel  of 
one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  *'  had  not  en- 
qaired  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  x.  1.3,  14);  whereas  in 
Samuel  it  is  expressly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6)  that 
Saul  /uid  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  consalted  the 
witch  of  Endor,  but  that  Jehovah  had  not  answered 
him  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets. 

3.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  civil 
war  between  David  and  Ishboshctb  the  son  of  Saul, 
nor  of  Aimer's  changing  sides,  nor  his  assassination 
by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  Ishbosheth  by 
Kechab  and  Baanah  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-32.  iii.,  iv.). 

4.  David's  adidtery  with  Bathshebe,  the  ex- 
poanre  of  Uiiah  to  certain  death  by  David's  orders, 
the  solemn  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  the  penitence  of 
David,  are  all  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
Chronicles  (2  Sam.  zi.,  xii.  1-25). 

5.  In  the  account  given  in  Samnd  (2  Sam.  vi. 
2-il)  of  David's  removing  the  Ark  fnan  Kiijath- 
jearim,  do  special  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  or 
Levites.  David's  companions  are  said,  generally, 
to  have  been  "  all  the  people  that  w^ie  with  him," 

c  Tadtns  records  it  ss  a  dlstlngnishlng  custom  of  the 
Jews,  "corpora condere quam  cremaro,  ex  more  Aegjrptlo" 
(,Hut.  V.  e).  And  it  Is  certain  that.  In  later  times,  the; 
burled  dead  bodies,  and  did  not  trnrn  tliem ;  thou|^,  not- 
witlistanding  the  instance  in  Gen,  I.  2,  they  did  not, 
strictly  ^leaking,  embalm  them,  Uke  the  T^gyptians. 
And  thougll  it  may  be  suspected,  it  cannot  ha  proved, 
that  they  ever  burned  Ibeir  dead  in  early  times.    The 
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and  "all  the  house  of  Israel"  are  said  to  have 
played  before  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  with  aB 
manner  of  musical  instruments.  In  the  correspond- 
ing passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1-14) 
David  is  represented  as  having  publicly  proposed  to 
send  an  invitation  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
their  cities  and  "  suburbs,"  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  assented  to  by  all  the  congregation.  Again, 
#1  the  prepantions  which  are  made  tor  the  reception 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  Jerusalem,  nothing 
is  said  of  the  Levites  in  Samuel ;  whereas  in  the 
Chronicles  David  is  introduced  as  saying  that  none 
ought  to  carry  the  Ark  of  God  but  the  Levites  ;'the 
special'  numbers  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  children 
of  Aaron  are  there  given ;  and  names  of  Levite*  are 
specified  as  having  been  appointed  singers  and  players 
on  musical  instruments  in  connexion  with  the  Mk 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  ivi.  1-6). 

6.  The  incident  of  David's  dancing  in  public  with 
all  his  might  before  Jehovah,  when  the  Ark  was 
brought  into  Jerusalem,  the  censorious  remarks  of 
his  wife  Michal  on  David's  conduct,  David's  answer, 
and  Michal's  punishment,  are  fuily  set  forth  in 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23) ;  but  the  whole  subject 
is  noticed  in  one  verse  only  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
XV.  29).  On  the  other  band,  no  mention  is  made 
in  Samuel  of  David's  having  composed  a  Psalm  on 
this  great  event ;  whereas  in  Chronicles  a  I'snim  is 
set  forth  which  David  is  represented  as  having  deli- 
vered uito  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethi-en  on 
that  day  (1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36).  Of  this  Psalm  the 
first  fifteen  verses  are  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
in  Ps.  cv.  1-15.  The  next  eleven  venes  are  the 
same  as  in  Ps.  xcvi.  l-1 1 ;  and  the  next  three  con- 
cluding verses  ai-e  in  Ps.  cvi.  1 ,  47, 48.  The  last 
verse  but  one  of  this  Psalm  (1  Chr.  xvi.  35)  appears 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  Samuel  that  David  in  his  con- 
quest of  Hoab  put  to  death  two-thirds  either  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  the  Moabitish  army  (2  Sam. 
viii  2).  This  fact  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  ( 1  Chr. 
xviii.  2),  though  the  woixls  used  therein  in  men- 
tioning the  conquest  are  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Samuel, 
that  in  the  A.  V.  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
translation  of  the  two  texts, "  And  he  smote  Moab ; 
and  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts." 

8.  In  2  Sam.  zxi.  19,  it  is  stated  that  "there  was 
a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philistines,  where  Elhanan 
the  son  of  Jaaie-or^m,  a  Bethleheraite  (in  the  ori- 
ginal Btit  haHackmi),  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the 
staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  In 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xz, 
5)  it  is  stated  that  "  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew 
Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite."  Thus 
Lachmi,  which  in  the  former  case  is  merely  part  of 
an  adjective  describing  Elhanan's  place  of  nativity, 
seems  in  the  Chronicles  to  be  the  substantive  name 
of  the  man  whom  Elhnnan  slew,  and  is  so  translated 
in  the  LXX.    [Elhanan,  i.  .'>20 ;  Lahvi,  ii.  55.] 

9.  In  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  it  is  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  having  be«i  kindled  against 
Israel,  Be  moved  David  against  them  to  give  oi'ders 


passage  in  Am.  vL  10  is  ambignous.  It  may  merely  refer 
to  the  burning  of  bodies,  as  a  sanitary  precantlon  in  a 
plague ;  but  It  Is  not  undonhted  that  burning  Is  alluded 

to.*8ee Fttrst,  i.  v.  tfO.    Tbe  burnhig/or  Aia  (1  Chr. 

xvi.  14)  is  dlflerent  ftom  the  burning  of  his  body.  Oomparo 
Jer.  xxxlv.  S;  2  Chr.  xxi.  I>,  20;  Joseph.  Jut.  xv.  a;  }4, 
DC  BtU.  .fad.  I.  33, }«. 
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SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF 

(or  takiiig  a  eoMus  of  the  popalation.  Xn  the 
Chnxudei  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1)  it  is  mentioned  that 
DkTid  wu  proToked  to  ta]ce  a  oennu  of  the  popu- 
latiai  &y  Satan.  This  last  ii  the  first  and  the  only 
iottance  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  is  introduced 
into  aoj  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Pentateuch  Jehorah  Himself  is  represented  as 
hanleniDg  Pharaoh's  heart  (tz.  vii.  13),  as  in  this 
panage  of  Samnel  He  is  said  to  hare  mated  David  to 
gire  orders  for  a  census. 

10.  In  the  incidents  connected  with  the  three 
iMf^  pestilence  upon  Israel  on  account  of  the  census, 
sone  &cts  of  a  very  remarkable  character  are  nai^ 

'  nt<d  in  the  Chronicles,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  history.  Thus  in  Chronicles  it  is  stated 
aC  the  Angel  of  JehoTah,  that  he  stood  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
kmd  stretched  over  Jerusalem ;  that  afterwards 
Jehovah  commanded  the  angel,  and  that  the  angel 
pot  op  again  his  sword  into  its  sheath^  (1  Chr. 
ul  15-27).  It  is  further  stated  (ver.  20)  that 
Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  themselves  when  they 
saw  the  angel ;  and  that  when  David  (ver.  26)  had 
bmlt  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  otTered  bumt-offer- 
ines  to  Him,  Jehovah  answered  him  from  heaven  by 
fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Regarding  all 
these  dreomstances  there  is  absolute  silence  in  the 
ooncfpoDding  chapter  of  Samnel. 

11.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
rible bet  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Samnel  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  3-9)  that  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
■ciifice  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
not  for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonitea  had 
fannerlj  received  from  Saul.  This  barbarous  act 
of  nperstition,  which  is  not  said  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Jehorah  (ver.  1)  is  one  of  tlw  most 
painful  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
Ksrcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposi- 
tioB  either  that  David  seized  this  opportunity  to 
rid  himself  of  seven  poesible  rival  cUimants  to  the 
throne,  or  tliat  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
W  the  baneful  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  supposed  wrath  of  their  gods 
tiy  human  sacrifices  [Phoenicia].  It  was,  per- 
bps,  wholly  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  the  numerous 
■"«»»"~«  wherein  there  is  a  dose  verbal  agreement 
betweeu  passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be  thit  the  Chro- 
■ido  wei^  copied  from  Samnel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
of  thtt  kind,  we  must  proceed  upon  recognised 
principle*  of  criticism.  If  a  writer  of  the  Srd  or 
44h  century  narrated  events  of  Roman  history  almost 
preciiely  in  the  words  of  Livy,  no  critic  would  he- 
atate  to  say  that  all  such  narratives  were  copied 
fnan  Livy.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  impio- 
baUe  hypothesis  tliat  they  were  copied  firom  docn- 
meota  to  which  Livy  and  the  later  historian  had 
qoal  aoxss,  especial  It  when  no  proof  whatever  was 
adduced  that  any  such  original  documents  were  in 
»iiiittnr»  at  the  time  of  the  later  historian.  The 
Mine  principle  applies  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
Chrooides  stand  to  the  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is 
Dot  a  partide  of  proof  flat  the  original  documents, 
or  any  one  of  them,  on  which  the  Book  of  Samuel 
ns  founded  were  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 

k  The  statue  of  tbe  srcfaangel  Michael  on  tbe  top  of  the 
■uasoleamof  Hadrisaoc  Borne  Is  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
ume  Mea.  In  a  proceasioo  to  8L  Peter's,  durinf  •  pes* 
Uksoe,  Oieeofy  the  Great  saw  the  archangel  In  a  vision. 
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Chronicles  were  compiled ;  and  In  the  absence  of 
sudi  proof,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  tliat,  where 
there  is  a  dose  verbal  correspondence  between  the 
two  works,  the  compiler  of  the  Clironicles  copied 
passages,  more  or  less  closely,  from  the  Book  of 
Samuel.  At  the  came  time  it  would  be  unreason- 
able  to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
prove, that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  made  use  of  other  historical  documents 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

lAUrabtre. — ^The  following  list  of  Commentaries 
is  given  by  De  Wette: — Serrarii,  Seb.  Schmidii, 
Jo.  Clerici,  Maur.  Commattt. ;  Jo.  Drusii,  An- 
natatt.  in  Locos  diffic.  Jo$.,  Jtid,,  et  Sam. ;  Vic- 
torini,  Strigelii,  Comm.  in  Libr,  8am.,  Reg.,  et  Pa- 
ralipp..  Lips.  1591,  fol. ;  Casp.  Sanctii,  Cornm.  in 
IV.  Lib.  Beg.  et  PanUipp.,  1624,  fbl. ;  Hensler, 
ErlaBtermgen  del  T.  B.  Sam.  u.  i.  Sahm.  Denk- 
spri2cA«,  Hamburg,  1795.  The  beet  modern  Com- 
mentary Ketm  to  be  that  of  Thenins,  Exegetiichet 
ffamUmch,  Ldpzig,  1842.  In  this  work  there  is 
an  excdlent  Introdnctwn,  and  an  interesting  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Bible 
with  the  Translation  of  the  Septuagint.  There  are 
no  Commentaries  on  Samuel  in  Rosenmfiller's  great 
work,  or  in  the  Compendium  of  his  Scholia. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
and  its  anthorehip  is  discussed  in  ail  the  ordinary 
Intitiductions  to  the  Old  Testament — such  as  those 
of  Home,  Hlvemick,  Keil,  De  Wette,  which  have 
been  frequently  dted  in  this  work.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following  woiks,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  fii-st  volume  of  this  Dictionary  was 
printed :  Bleek's  Einleitvng  in  dot  Alte  Testament, 
Berlin,  1860,  pp.  355-368;  Stahdin's  Spedelle 
Einleitung  m  die  Kammitdten  BUcher  dee  Alien 
Testaments,  Elberfeld,  1862,  pp.  83-105 ;  David- 
son's Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  London 
and  ISdinbm-gh,  1862,  pp.  491-536.  [E.  T.] 

SANABAS'SAE  {-Uiuutiairafos ;  Alex.  Sow*- 
fiiaavfot:  Salmanasarus).  Sheshbazzab  (1  Esd. 
ii.  12,  15 ;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  II). 

SANABAS'SABUS  {rafio»ia<rcifot ;  Alex. 
'XaroBJuraufot :  SalmanaSiXrut).  Sheshbazzar 
(1  Esd.  vi.  18,  20 ;  comp.  Ezr.  v.  14,  16). 

SAN'ASIB  (aaiwW;  Alex.  'Aravtifi:  Eli- 
asib).  The  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  are 
reckoned  "  among  the  sons  of  Sanasib,"  as  priests 
who  returned  with  Zorobabd  (1  Esd.  r.  24). 

SANBAL'LAT  (D^33D :  Sw-o/SoXAdT :  Sana- 
ballot).  Of  uncertain  etymology ;  according  to  Gese- 
niua  ailer  von  Bohlen,  meaning  in  Sanscrit  "  giving 
strength  to  the  army,"  but  according  to  Fiirst  "  a 
chestnut  tree."  A  Moabite  of  Horouaim,  as  appears 
by  his  designation  *'  Sanballat  the  Horonite  "  (Neh. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparently  tome  civil 
or  military  oonunand  in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  fi-om  the  moment 
of  Nebemiah's  arrival  in  Judaea,  be  set  himself  to 
oppose  every  measure  for  the  wdtare  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tinhatha. 
His  companions  in  this  hostiUty  were  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19, 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  oi-ticles  Nehehiah  and 

as  be  Is  snppoeed  to  be  represented  In  the  sutne.  It  Is 
owing  to  this  that  the  fortress  subsequently  bad  the  name 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Asgelo.  See  Murray's  Handboolc/er 
Boau,  p.  «?,  eth  edit.  18(3. 
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SANBALLAT 


Nehemiah,  Book  of,  and  to  Neh.  ri.,  where  the 
enmity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews  is  brought 
out  in  the  sti-ongest  colours.  The  onlv  othei-  inci- 
dent in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
fiunilr  by  the  mai-ringe  of  his  daughter  with  one 
of  the  gi'midsons  of  £^liashib,  which,  from  the 
similar  connexion  formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  hare  been  {mi-t  of  a 
settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and  the 
Samaritan  faction.  The  ezpiiUion  from  the  priest- 
hood of  the  guilty  son  of  Jeiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  still  fiiiiber  widened  the  breach  between 
him  and  SaDballat,  and  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Scriptural 
narrative  ends  —  owing,  probably,  to  Kehemiah's 
return  to  Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  know- 
ledge of  Sanballat. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a 
wholly  new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  difierent 
time,  is  brought  before  us  in  connexion  with  San- 
ballat,  while  his  name  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
account  there  given  of  the  government  of  Nehe- 
miah, which  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Joeephus,  after  interposing  the  whole  reign  of 
Artaxenes  Longimauus  between  the  death  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  transactions  in  which  Snnballat  took 
part,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius 
Nothus,  Arlaierxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  &c,  jumps 
at  once  to  the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  but  king," 
and  tells  us  (^Ant.  li.  7,  §2)  that  Sanballat  was  his 
officer  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  a  Cuthaan,  t.  «.  a 
Samaritan,  by  birth,  and  that  he  gave  his  daughter 
NicMO  in  maniage  to  Manasseh,  die  brother  of  the 
high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently  the  fourth  in 
descent  fi-om  Eliashib,  who  was  high-piiest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that  on  the 
threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews  to 
expel  him  fiom  the  priesthood  unless  he  divoix:ed 
his  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat, 
who  thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with 
king  Darius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's 
government,  bnt  to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  of  which  Manasseh 
should  be  the  high-phest.  Manasseh  on  this  agreed 
to  retain  his  wife  and  join  Sanballat's  faction, 
which  was  fiirtber  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they  were 
many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
at  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  -Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  Sanballat,  with  7000  men,  joined 
him,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (^Ant. 
xi.  8,  §+).  Being  fiivourably  received  by  the  con- 
queror, he  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
in  behalf  of  Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how 
much  it  was  for  his  intei'est  to  divide  the  strength 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  many  there  were  who 
wished  for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained 
Alexander's  permission  to  build  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  make  Manasseh  the  heredi- 
tary high-priest.    Shortly  after  this,  Sanballat  died ; 


•  He  says  that  Alexander  aiipolnted  Andromachus 
governor  of  Judea  and  the  neigfabooring  districts ;  tbat 
the  Samaritans  mnrdered  him ;  and  that  Alexander  on 
bis  return  took  Samaria  in  revenge,  and  settled  a  colony 
of  Hacedonlans  in  It,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
retired  to  Sichem. 

^  Such  a  time,  e.  y^  as  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesfastlcua 
was  wrilUn,  in  wbich  we  read  (cfa.  1. 16, 38),  "  There  tie 
two  manner  of  nations  whicb  mine  heart  abborreth,  and 
the  third  Is  no  nation;  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain 
of  Samarl%  and  the;  that  dwell  amoni  the  PblllsUnes, 
tnd  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem." 


SANDAL 

bnt  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  reioained,  and 
the  Shechemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
also  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually 
fed  by  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Sndk 
is  Josephus's  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 
of  course  the  Sanballat  o£  whom  he  s|)eak8  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah, 
who  flourished  fully  one  hundred  years  earlier ; 
but  when  we  put  together  Joeephus's  silence  con- 
cerning a  SanimlUt  in  Nehemiah's  time,  and  the 
many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  Sanballat  of 
Nehemiah  ^nd  that  of  Josephus,  together  with  the 
inconsistencies  in  Josephns's  nai-nitive  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Ctmnect.  i.  466,  288,  290),  and 
its  disagreement  with  what  Kusebins  tells  of  the 
relations  of  Alexander  with  Samaria*  {Citron.  Catii 
lib.  post.  p.  346),  and  remember  how  apt  Jose- 
phus is  to  follow  any  nmrative,  no  matter  honr 
anachronistic  and  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  his  ac- 
count of  Sanballat  is  not  historical.  It  is  doubt- 
less taken  from  some  apocryphal  romance,  now 
lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the  em- 
pile  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its 
height,''  chose  the  down&ll  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  the  epoch,  and  SanbalUt  for  the  ideal  instru- 
ment, of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  Church 
and  the  erection 'of  the  temple  on  Gerizim.  To 
borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  nanative  and 
introduce  some  Scriptui^  personage,  without  any 
regard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was 
the  regular  method  of  such  apocryphal  books. 
See  1  Esdias,  apoci^pbal  Esther,  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  article^  on 
them,,and  the  story  insei-ted  by  the  LXX.  after 
2  K.  xii.  24,  &c.,  with  the  ob»rvations  on  it  at 
p.  91  of  this  volume.  To  receive  as  historical 
Joeephus's  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  Sa- 
maritan temple  by  Sanballat,  drounislantial  as  it 
is  in  its  account  of  Manasseh's  relationship  to 
Jaddua,  and  Sanballat's  intercourse  with  both 
Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
yet  to  transplant  it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  409),  seems  scarcely 
compatible  with  eounil  criticism.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Nehe- 
miah, Book  of,  p.  491 ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
395-6;  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  323,  &c.;  Mill's 
Vindic.  of  Str  Lor(ts  Gened.  p.  165;  Halea's 
Analyt.  ii.  534.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SANDAL  (hVi :  6ir<i«ij/«i,  (rwJdXior).    The 

sandal  appears  to  have  been  the  article  ordinarily 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  tlie  feet.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Hebrew  term  na'al'  implies  such  an 
article,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs:  we  have  also 
express  notice  of  the  thong''  (IjilK' ;  t/iis ;  A.  V. 


«  In  the  A.  V.  this  tcnn  Is  InvariaWy  rendered  "  shoes." 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  Csrpaov 
(Appemtt.  pp.  781,  782}  quotes  to  prove  that  thejr  did — 
(viz.  **  put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  slioes."  1  K.  H.  5;  "make 
men  go  over  in  Bhoe^"  Is.  xf.  1&),  are  et^iially  adapted  to 
the  saiida'. — the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that  men  should 
cross  the  river'  on  foot  instead  of  lu  boats.  The  shocA 
found  Id  Egypt  probably  iMlonged  to  Greeks  (Wilkinson. 
11.  333). 

'  The  terms  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  shoe  (}*^n. 
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**  iliae-Utchet ")  in  sevonl  passages  (Geo.  xiv.  23 ; 
b.  T.  27 ;  Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  tenn  iwiSriiia 
properly  applies  to  the  sandal  eiclusively,  as  it 
means  what  is  bound  under  the  foot ;  but  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexan- 
drine wiitffls,  as  it  was  applied  to  any  covering  of 
the  foot,  even  to  the  military  oaliga  of  the  Romans 
(Joaeph.  B.  /.  ri.  1,  §8).  A  sunilar  observation 
applies  to  trttM^toy,  which  is  used  in  a  general, 
lai  not  in  its  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was  adopted 
in  a  Hebraized  rm  by  the  Talmudists.  We  have 
no  descriptiDn  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 
the  defideucy  can  be  supplied  from  collateral  sources. 
Tbos  we  learn  Irom  the  Talmudists  that  the  ma- 
teriaU  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole 
were  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Mishn. 
Jeban.  12,  §1,  2),  and  that  it  was  occasionally 
shod  with  iron  {S(M.  6.  §2).  In  Egypt  vai-ious 
fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm  leaves  and  piipyrus 
stalks,  were  uii«d  in  addition  to  eather  (Herod,  ii. 
37;  WilUnson,  ii.  332,  333;,  while  in  Assyina, 
wood  or  leather  was  employed  (Layard,  Nin,  ii. 
323,  324).  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually 
tunted  op  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other 
ibrms,  rounded  and  pointed,  ai'e  also  exhibited.  In 
Assyria  the  heel  and  the  side  of  the  foot  were  en- 
eued,  and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted  of  little 
else  than  this.     This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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the  case  in  Palestine,  for  a  heel-strap  was  essential 
to  a  proper  sandal  (Jebam.  12,  §1).  Great  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  sandals ;  they 
were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  named  tachash 
(Ea.  Tvi.  10),  whether  a  hyena  or  a  seal  (A.  V. 
**  badf^ "),  is  doubtful :  the  skins  of  a  fish  (a 
species  of  Halicore)  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (Robinson^  Bib.  Ret.  i.  116). 
The  thongs  were  handsomely  embioidei-ed  (Cant, 
rii.  1 ;  Jod.  x.  4,  xvi.  9),  as  were  those  of  the 
Greek ladies(/>ic{.o/Jnf.s.T."Sandalium").  San- 
dals were  worn  by  all  class^  of  society  in  Palestine, 
even  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6),  ,ind  both  the  san- 
dal and  the  thong  or  shoe-latchet  were  so  cheap  and 
common,  that  they  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most 
insgnificant  thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23 ;  Ecclns.  xlvi.  19). 
They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods ;  they 
were  dispensed  with  in-doors,  and  were  only  put 
on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some  business 
away  from  thar  homes ;  such  as  a  militaiy  expe- 
ditioD  (Is.  V.  27  ;  Eph.  vi.  15),  or  a  jouniey  (Ex. 
zii.  11;  Joah.  ix.  5,  13;  Acts  xii.  8):  on  such 
occssioas  persons  carried  an  extra  pair,  a  pi'actice 
which  oar  Lord  objected  to  as  &r  as  Uie  Apostles 


were  coooemed  (Matt.  z.  10 ;  compare  Mark  vi.  9, 
and  the  expression  m  Luke  x.  4,  "do  not  cany," 
which  harmonizes  the  passages).  An  extra  pair 
might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as  the  soles  were 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh.  ix.  5),  or  the 
thongs  to  be  broken  (Is.  v.  27).  During  meal- 
times the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  im- 
plied in  Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
exception  specially  made  in  reference  to  tlie  PaschnI 
feast  (Ex.  xii.  11):  the  same  custom  must  have 
prevailed  wherever  reclining  at  meals  was  practised 
(oomp.  Plato,  Sipnpoa.  p.  213).  It  was  a  mark  of 
reverence  to  cast  oil  the  shoes  in  approaching  a  place 
or  person  of  eminent  sanctity:*  hence  the  com- 
mand to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh.  v.  15). 
In  deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  are  said 
to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple 
bai-ofoot  (Theodorct,  ad  Ex.  iii.  qwuat.  7),  and  the 
Tulmudists  even  forbade  any  pei'son  to  pass  thiough 
^e  Temple  with  shoes  on  (Mishn.  Berach.  9,  §5). 
This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews : 
in  ancient  times  we  have  instances  of  it  in  the 
woi-ship  of  Cybele  at  Rome  ■(Prudent.  Peris.  154), 
in  the  worship  of  Isis  as  represented  in  a  picture  at 
Hercuhmeum  Xiln<.  SErcol.  ii.  32U),  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  according  to  Sil. 
ital.  iii.  28.  In  modem  times  we  may  compare  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Palestine 
before  entering  a  mosk  (Robinson's  Hesearchee,  ii. 
36),  and  particulai'ly  before  entering  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  (Burckhaidt's  Arabia,  i.  270),  of  the  Yezidis 
of  Mesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their 
patron  saint  (Layai-d's  Nm.  i,  282),  and  of  the  Sa- 
maritans as  they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (Robinson,  ii.  278).  The  practice  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  who  take  off  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  to  the  coi'peted  leeiedn,  appeal's  to  be 
dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather  than  clean- 
liness, that  spot  being  devoted  to  piayer  (Lane, 
i.  35).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion, 
or  of  mourning  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Is.  xx.  2;  £z.  zxiv. 
17,  23).  This  again  was  held  in  common  with 
other  nations,  as  instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Au- 
gustus (Suet.  Aug.  100),  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  solemn  processions  which  derived  their  name  of 
Nudipedalia  from  this  feature  (Tertull.  Apol.  40). 
To  cariy  or  to  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  me- 
nial ofhce  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  pei'son  performing  it ;  it  was  hence  selected 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1 1 ;  Mark  !.  7 ;  John  i.  27 ; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii. 
9,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently 
signifies  the  subjection  of  that  country,  but  the 
exact  point  of  the  comparison  is  obscure ;  for  it  may 
refer  either  to  the  custom  of  handing  the  sandal  t« 
a  slave,  or  to  that  of  claiming  possession  of  a  pro- 
pei-ty  by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it 
by  the  symboliial  action  of  casting  the  shoe,  of 
again,  Edom  may  be  legai'ded  in  the  still  more  sub- 
ordinate position  of  a  shelf  on  which  the  sandals 
were  I'ested  while  their  owner  bathed  his  feet.  The 
use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer  of  propei'ty  is  noticed 
in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significancy  was 
attached  to  the  act  in  connexion  with  the  lepudia- 
tion  of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv.  9).     Slioe- 


Dent.  xxv.  10;  Is.  zx.  2;  and  f\?V,  Buth  Iv.  1)  Imply 
that  the  thoocs  vers  either  so  Domefoos  or  so  broad  as 
almost  to  cover  (be  top  of  tbe  fooL 


*  It  Is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  term  ttsed  for 
pntUng  off"  the  shoes  on  these  occasions  Is  peculiar 
OCO)'  and  conveys  the  notion  of  violence  and  baste. 
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maUog,  or  rathtr  sti-ap-nuking  (i.  «.  making  the 
■trap*  for  the  sandals;,  was  a  i-ecognised  trade  among 
the  Jews  (Mishii.  Pench.  4,  §6;.         [W.  L.  B.] 

SAN'HEDRIM  (accurately  Sanhedrin,  pnnjD. 
formed  from  <rvr(ipior :  the  attempts  of  the  fikb- 
bins  to  6nd  a  Hebrew  etymology  are  idle ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  CKald.  a.  t.)>  callvl  ako  in  the  Talmud  the 
great  Sanhedrin,  tlie  supreme  couudl  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  the  { 
Uishoa  it  is  also  styled  p^  D^S,  Beth  Din,  "boose 
of  judgment." 

1.  The  oni^in  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the  { 
Mishna  (Smhedr.  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders 
whom  Moses  was  dii«cted  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
associate  with  him  in  the  goremnMUt  of  the 
braelites.  This  body  continued  to  exist,  according 
to  the  Kabbinical  accounts,  doirn  to  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Among  Christian 
writers  Schickhaitl,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Salmasius, 
Selden,  and  Grotius  have  held  the  same  view. 
Since  the  time  of  Vorstios,  who  took  the  grouN 
{De  Si/nhednis,  §25-40)  that  the  alleged  identity 
between  the  assembly  of  seventy  elders  mentioned 
in  Num.  xi.  IS,  17,  and  the  Sanhedrim  which 
existed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, was  simply  a  conjecture  of  the  Kabbins,  and 
that  there  are  oo  trace*  of  such  a  ti-ibunal  in  Deut. 
xvii.  8, 10,  Bor  in  the  age  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
nor  duiingthe  reign  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  tribunal  established  by  Modes 
was  probably  tempoi-aiy,  and  did  not  continue  to 
exist  after  the  Isiaelites  had  enteied  Palestine  (Winer, 
SealuBrterb.  art.  "  Synediium  "). 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  information  as 
'to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can 
only  be  said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine. 
Livy  expressly  state*  (xiv.  32),  "  pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedoniaa  pertinebnt,  senators, 
quos  tynedroa  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  con- 
dlio  respublica  sdministraretur."  The  &ct  that 
Ueixxl,  wboi  procurator  of  Galilee,  was  sum- 
moned before  Uie  Sanhedrim  (D.C.  47)  on  the 
ground  that  in  putting  men  to  death  he  had 
usui-ped  the  authority  ot  the  body  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
9,  §4)  shows  that  it  then  possessed  much  power 
and  was  not  of  very  recent  origin.  If  the  ytfov- 
aia  rip  'touSalur,  in  2  Maoc.  i.  10,  iv,  44,  xi,  27, 
designates  the  Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  does— 
this  is  the  earliest  historical  trace  of  its  existence. 
On  these  gitiunds  the  opinion  of  Vorstius,  Witsius, 
Winer,  Keil,  and  othen,  may  be  I'egarded  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  C>anhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud 
arose  after  the  i-etum  of  the  Jews  fix>m  Babylon, 
and  in  tlie  time  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  the  Hnsmo- 
nean  piinces. 

In  the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental 
notice*  in  the  New  Testament,  Ei-om  these  we 
gather  that  it  consisted  of  if>x"f>*<'>  chief 
piitt>t8,  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty- tour  classes 
into  which  the  priests  weie  divided  (including, 
probably,  those  who  had  been  high-priests),  wpta- 
${rTtfoi,  elders,  men  of  age  and  experience,  and 
tfoiiiiumtts,  toribei,  lawyers,  or  those  Icai'ned  in 
the  Jewish  law  (Matt,  xxvi.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv,  1 ; 
Luke  xiii,  CO  ;  Acts  v.  21), 

2.  The  number  of  membert  is  nsually  given  as 
seventy-one^  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  there 
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is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  learned. 
The  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  given 
in  the  Mishna  (^Sanhgdr.  i.  6):  "the  great  San- 
hedrim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is 
this  proved?.  From  Num.  xi.  16,  wheie  it  is 
said,  '  gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
IsrMl.'  To  these  add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy- 
one.  Nevertheless  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy."  The  same  diffei-ence  made  by  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  appeals  in  the  works 
of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  books  tKtween  seventy  and  seventy- 
one.  Baronius,  however  {Ad  Ann.  31,  §10),  and 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  writeis,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Pi-i- 
deaux,  John,  Bretschncider,  etc,  hold  that  the  true 
number  was  seventy-two,  en  the  ground  that  Eldad 
and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit 
rested  (Num.  xi.  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  seventy  (see  Hartmann, 
Verbittdung  des  A.  T.  p.  182 ;  Selden,  De  Sgnedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap,  4),  Between  these  three  numbers, 
tliat  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tradition  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred ;  but  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  really  no  evidence  for  the  identity 
of  the  seventy  elders  summoned  by  Moses,  and 
the  Sanhedrim  existing  afW  tlie  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  argument  from  Num,  xi,  16  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  members  of  which  the  latter 
bndr  consisted,  has  no  force,  and  we  are  left,  as 
Keif  maintains  {Arclidoloyie,  ii.  §259),  without 
any  certain  inlbrmation  on  tlte  point. 

The  president  of  this  body  was  styled  H'Vi, 
Nasi,  and,  according  to  Maimonldes  and  Lighttbot, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  emmence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  That 
the  high-priest  presided  at  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  from  the  narra- 
tive. The  vice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud 
l»'1  n'a  31},  "fiitherof  the  house  of  judgment," 
sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president.  Some  writers 
speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  styled  DSD 
"  wise,"  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  confii-med  (see 
Selden,  De  Synedr.  p.  156,  ««?.).  The  Babylonian 
Gemara  states  that  there  were  two  scribes,  one  of 
whom  registered  the  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
Iboae  for  condemnation.  In  Matt,  xxvi,  58 ; 
Mark  xiv,  tH,  jic,,  the  lictois  or  attendants  of 
the  Sanhedrim  ^re  refened  to  under  the  name  of 
inipircu.  While  in  session  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in 
the  foiTO  of  a  half  circle  {Gem,  Jlierot.  Const,  vii. 
ad  Sanhedr.  i.),  with  all  which  agiees  the  state- 
ment of  Maimooides  (quoted  by  Voi'stius):  "him 
who  excels  all  othe»  in  wisdom  they  appoint  head 
over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly.  And  he  it 
is  whom  the  wise  everywhere  call  Nasi,  and  he  is 
in  the  place  of  our  master  Moses.  Likewise  him 
who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they  place 
on  the  right  hand,  and  him  they  call  '  father  of 
the  house  of  judgment.'  The  rest  of  the  seventy 
sit  before  these  two,  acconling  to  their  dignity,  iu 
the  form  of  a  semidicle,  so  that  the  president  and 
vice-president  may  have  them  all  in  sight." 

3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hedrim weie  ordinaiily  held  was,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  a  hall  called  n*f  J,  GatiUh  {Sanhedr.  x.), 
supposed  by  Lightfoot  (  Works,  i.  200.5)  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  one  of  the 
courts  near  the  Temple  building.    In  spcdal  exi- 
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ftudtt,  howerer,  it  aerais  to  hare  met  in  the 
nudcDce  of  the  Ugb-priest  (Matt.  xxri.  3).  Forty 
yean  befinpe  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
•tquentlj  while  the  Saviour  wa»  teaching  in  Pales- 
tine, the  aeflaions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed 
from  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater 
diatanoe  from  the  temple  building,  although  still 
oo  KU  Uoriah  {Abod.  Zara  i.  Gem.  Babyl.  ad 
SmMtdr.  T.).  After  several  other  changes,  its 
seat  was  finally  establiidied  at  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
Works,  ii.  365). 

Aa  a  judici^  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
supreme  court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  the  trial  of  a  tribe  fiUlen  into  idokitry, 
Use  prophets,  and  the  bigh-pricat  (Mishna,  S<m- 
Mr.  i.) ;  also  the  other  priests  {Ituidoth,  v.). 
Aa  an  administretiTe  council  it  determined  other 
important  matteis.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
this  body  as  a  false  prophet  (John  zi.  47),  and 
Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers  of 
error  and  deoeirers  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ii. 
2  it  ^>peBn  that  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree 
of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Ac- 
cording to  tix  Jerusalem  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Seides,  lib.  ii.  c  15,  U),  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  pnniahment  was  taken  away  from  this 
tribunal  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
aalem.  With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews 
to  Pilate  (John  m.  81),  «•  It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest, 
trial,  and  condemnation  of  one  craivicted  of  vio- 
lating the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  could  not  be  extended ; 
the  con6rmation  and  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
capital  easel  belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56,  tie.)  is  only 
an  apparent  exception,  for  it  was  either  a  tu- 
multuous procedure,  or,  if  done  by  otder  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  was  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
aa  Josephns  (^Ant.  tx.  9,  §1)  expressly  declaies  the 
ciecutioa  of  the  Apostle  James  during  the  absence 
•f  the  {oocuiator  to  have  been  (Winer,  Reaivob. 
art.  "Synedrium"). 

The  Talmud  also  mentions  a  2esser  Sanhedrim  of 
twenty-three  members  in  every  city  in  Palestine  in 
whidi  were  not  less  than  120  householders;  but 
nspcctang  these  judicial  bodies  Joeephua  is  cntu^y 
■lent. 

The  leading  wortc  on  the  subject  is  Selden,  /)« 
S]/iudrns  et  Praeftcivria  Juridicis  veterum  Ebrae- 
antm.  Lend.  1650,  Amst.  167C,  4ta.  It  exhibits 
immense  learning,  but  introduces  much  irrelevant 
matter,  and  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  unattractive 
style.  The  moDographa  of  Vorstios  and  Witsina, 
contained  in  Ugolini's  Thtaaarm,  vol,  xzr.  ai-e  able 
and  jodiciona.  The  same  volume  of  Ugolini  con 
tana  also  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Gemaras, 
alosig  with  the  Mishna  on  the  Sanhedrim,  with 
whidi  may  be  compared  Duo  TUuii  Talmudici 
SoM/ttdrin  et  Maocotk,  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  1629, 
4to.,  and  Maimonides,  De  Sanhedriit  et  Foenit, 
ad.  Hooting.  Amst.  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Die 
Verbmdioig  dee  Alten  TeetametUe  mit  dem  Neuen, 
Hsmb.  1831,  Svo.,  is  worthy  of  consultation,  and 
for  a  compressed  exhibition  of  the  subject,  Winer, 
Bealab.  and  Keil,  An/iaeolojie.  [G.  D.  E.] 

SANSAIfNAH  (nJWD  :    iteepyix  ;   Alex. 

Xmmranm:  Sentenna).  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
aooth  district  of  Judnh,  named  in  Joah.  xv.  31  only. 
The  towns  of  this  disMct  are  not  distributed  into 
■nail  groape,  like  those  of  the  highlands  or  the 
VOL.  n. 
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Sliefelab  ;  and  as  only  veiy  few  of  them  have  been 
yet  identified,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the 
position  of  Sansannah.  It  can  hardly  have  had  any 
connexion  with  Kirjath-Sannah  (Kirjath-Sepher, 
or  Debir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebron,  many 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern  poailion 
possible  for  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  by  any  explorer,  ancient  or  modern. 
Gesenius  {Titee.  962)  explains  the  name  to  mean 
"  pahn  branch ;"  hot  this  is  contradicted  by  Fttiat 
{Hicb.  ii.  88),  who  derives  it  from  a  root  which 
signifies  "  writing."  The  two  propositions  are  pro- 
bably equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  conjecture 
of  Schwarz  that  it  was  at  Simeim,  on  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  is  le<8  feasible  than  usual. 

The  termination  of  the  name  is  singular  (comp. 
Hadmannau). 

By  comparing  the  list  of  Josh.  xr.  26-32  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Betb-marcaboth  and  Hasar-susim,  or 
-susah,  occupy  in  the  two  Ust  the  phice  of  Mad- 
mannah  and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  first. 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharnhen 
and  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
changes  can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copy- 
ists solely,  but  equally  difficult  to  assign  any  other 
satisfactory  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  has  suggested 
that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hazai-susim  are  tokens 
of  the  trade  in  chariots  and  hones  which  arose  in 
Solomon's  time ;  but,  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
new  names  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  old  ones  ?  [G.] 

SAPH(«|0:  2/^;  Alex.  2<^^:  £bp«).    One 

of  the  eons  of  the  giant  ('Pa^<(,  Arap?ui)  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hushatliite  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Gob  or  Gaza  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In 
1  Chr.  XX.  4  he  is  called  Sipfai.  The  title  of  Ps. 
cxliii.  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  is,  "  Of  David :  when 
he  slew  Asaph  (Saph)  the  brother  of  GOlyad 
(Goliath),  and  thanksgiving  for  that  he  bad  con- 
quered. 

8ATHAT  (So^t:  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
PBATIAB  2(1  Esd.  T.  9 ;  comp.  Gar.  ii.  4). 

SAFHATl'AS  CieL^cnias:  Segahatiae).  She- 
PBATiAH  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  8). 

SA'FHETH(2a^;  Alei.2<i^(:  Saphuti). 
Shephatiah  (1  Esd.  ▼.  83;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57). 

BA'PHIE  (^»^,  i.  e.  Shaphir:  icaXfit:  pul- 
chra,  bat  in  Jerome's  Comment.  Saphir),  One  of 
the  villages  addressed  by  the  Prophet  Micab  (i.  11), 
but  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  By  Euaebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  "Saphir")  it  is  described  as 
'*in  the  mountain  district  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalon."  In  this  direction  a  village  called 
eeSawifir  still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  affiles),  possibly  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Saphir  (Sob.  B.  S.  ii.  34  note ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  f  Pal.  159).  EsSaaifir  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about 
12  W.  of  Beii-Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road 
from  Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber, 
close  to  Saw&fr,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently 
very  ancient  well  (3tte  Wandenmg,  47).  In  one  im- 
portant respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomasticon, 
since  it  is  not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open 
plain  of  the  Shefelah.  But  as  Beit-Jibrin,  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  stands  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  moontains  of  Jndah,  it  is  diflScult  to  under- 
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■tiiixl  how  aiiy  plaoe  ooold  be  westward  of  it  (i,  t. 
between  it  aul  ABcalon),  oud  yet  be  itdelf  in  the 
mountain  dittrict,  unless  that  expression  may  refer 
to  pUoee  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  were 
for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.  We  hare  alreuly  seen 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  with 
some  others.     [Keilah  ;  Nezib,  &c.] 

Schwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  8a- 
vsdfir  (p.  116),  suggests  as  a  mote  feasible  identifi- 
cation the  Tillage  of  Safiriyeh,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.W.  of  Lydda  (136).  The  drawbads  to  thU  is, 
that  the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  &r  as 
we  can  trace  them,  to  be  meetly  near  Btit-Jtbrin, 
and  in  addition,  that  Safiriyth  is  in  clear  contradic- 
tion to  the  notice  of  Euselxus  and  Jerome.      [G.J 

SAPPHraA  (2i«r(^f(>^= either  "sapphire," 
from  vix^tpot,  or  "  beautiful,"  from  the  Syiiac 
KI^Gt!').  The  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  participator 
both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment  (Acts  r. 
1-10).  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Snpphira's  ignorance  of 
wliat  had  hnppened  to  her  husband,  and  the  pre- 
dictive language  of  St.  Peter  towards  her,  are  de- 
cisive evidences  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  whole  transaction.  The  history  of  Sapphire's 
death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananias's,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  attributed  to  natural 
causea.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAPPHIRE  (1«BD,«9)p(r:  vir^ipof.  ugh 
phirut).  A  precioua  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  see  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  God  of 
Israel  is  represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by 
Moses  and  the  Elders  with  "a  paved  work  of  a 
tajiptr  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in 
its  clearness"  (oomp.  Ex.  i.  26).  The  aappir  wa. 
the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  brenatplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18) ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely precious  (Job  xxviii.  16) ;  it  was  one  of 
the  pi-ecious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
ol  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  iriCir^ci/wi, 
and  sapphina  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  the  tappMrm  of  the  ancients 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  viz.,  the  azur«  or 
indigo-blne,  ciystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but 
our  Lapia-IaziUi  ( Ultra-marate) ;  this  point  may 
be  regarded  as  established,  for  Pliny  (N.  If.  xxxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  Sapphinis,  "  It  is  refulgent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  azure  colour  sometimes, 
but  not  often  purple;  the  best  kind  comes  from 
Media ;  it  is  never  transparait,  and  is  nut  well 
suited  for  engiaving  upon  when  intersected  with 
hard  aystalline  particles."  This  description  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  chaiacter  of  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
the  "  crystalline  particles  "  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of 
'  iron  pyrites,  which  often  occur  wiui  this  mineral. 
It  is,  however,  not  to  certain  that  the  Scg^  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
for  the  Scriptural  i-equirements  demand  transpa- 
rency, great  value  and  good  material  for  the  en- 
graver's art,  all  of  which  combmed  chaiactcrs  the 
Lapia-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any  great  degree. 
Mr.  King  ^Antique  Oaat,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli 
and  camei  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the 
-mateiial,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit. 
Again,  the  Sapf^  was  certainly  pelludd, "  sane  apud 
Judams,"  says  Braun  (/to  Va(.  Sac.  p.  680,  cd. 
1680), "  saphiros  pellocidas  notas  fuisse  manifestis- 
simum  est.  adeo  etiam  at  pettucidtat  illorum  pbi- 


8ABAH 

losophis  dicatnr  *VBD,  Saphir."  Beckmann  {ffitl. 
of  Iiaait.  i.  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the  8<^pfir  ot 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  Lapis-lazuli ;  Kosen- 
miiller  and  Braun  argue  in  favour  of  ita  being  our 
sapphire  or  precious  Corundum.  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  this  latter  (pinion,  but  are  unable  to  come 
to  any  satis&ctory  conclusion.  [W.  U.J 

SA'BA(2i<^ia:  iS'ora).  1.  Sarar,  the  wife 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel,  in  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Tobit.  As  the  story  goes,  she  had  been 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  wedding  night  by  Asmodeus  the  evil  spirit,  who 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii.  7).  The  breaking  of  the  spell 
and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
"  lisbr  fume,"  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias, 
are  told  in  chap.  viii. 

8ABABI'AS(2a^<at:  SivvMas).  Sbeee- 
BIAH  (1  Esd.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

BATEIAH  {TTh.  "princess:"  Stt^^a:  Sara: 
originally  'nw  :  lApa :  Sana).    I.  The  wife  of 

Abraham,  and  mother  of  Isaac. 

Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no  certain 
account  in  Scripture.  Her  name  is  first  introduced 
in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows :  "  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was 
Sarai ;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  was  Mil- 
coh,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  fatlier  of  Iscah."  In  Gen. ».  12,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  as  "  his  sister,  the  danghter  of  the 
same  lather,  but  not  the  danghter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  ti^dition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  c.  6,  §6)  and  by  St. 
Jerome  {Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  Omesin,  vol.  iii.  p.  323, 
ed.  Ben.  1735),  is  tliat  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot,  who 
is  called  Abraham's  "  brother"  in  Gen.  xiv.  14, 16. 
Judging  from  the  'fact  that  Rebekah,  the  gnmd- 
daughter  of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  the  son 
of  Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Abraham  was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his 
wife  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
wife  of  Nahor.  It  is  certainly  strange,  if  the  tra- 
dition be  true,  that  no  direct  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  Gen.  xi.  29.  But  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself; 
it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which  in  such  a 
passage  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  other  to 
set  against  it. 

The  change  of  her  name  from  "  Sarai "  to  "  Ssr- 
rah"  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  Ijetween  him 
and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah  "  signifies  "  prin- 
cess" is  nniveiwlly  acknowledged.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Sarai "  is  still  a  subject  of  cantroversy. 
Thig  oUer  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  St.  Jerome 
in  Quae$t.  Behr.,  and  those  who  follow  him)  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  "  my  princess ;"  and  explain  the 
change  from  Sarai  to  Sarah,  as  signifying  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  queen  of  one  &mily,  but  the 
royal  ancestress  of  "allfamiliesoftheeaith."  They 
also  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  letter  H,  as 
taken  from  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton  Jehovah,  to 
the  names  of  Abram  and  Sai*ai,  mystically  signified 
their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the  Lord. 
Among  modem  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversity  of 
interpretatinn.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referral  to  above,  ex]dains 
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"Sum"!*  ••  noble," "D«bilit7,"&e.,ao  ezplana- 
tioo  which,  ercn  more  than  tin  other,  kboan  under 
the  objection  of  giring  little  force  to  the  change. 
Another  opinion  rappoeei  Saiai  to  be  a  contracted 
form  of  n^  (Siriyih),  and  to  signify  "  Jehorah 
is  roler."  But  this  gires  no  force  whatever  to  the 
chai^,  and  besides  introduces  the  same  name  Jah 
into  a  proper  name  too  earl/  in  the  history.  A 
Ihinl  (fUloiring  Ewald)  derires  it  from  rnb,  a  root 

vhidi  is  fonnd  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  Hos.  xii.  4,  in  the 
seme  of  "  to  fight,"  and  explains  it  as  "  oonten- 
tjoos"  {straUOchtig).  This  last  seems  to  be 
etynwlagically  the  most  probable,  and  difiers  from 
tbe  others  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity  to  the 
change  of  name.  (See  Ges.  7A«s.toL  iii.  p.  1338i.) 

Her  history  is,  of  course,  that  of  Abraham.  She 
osnw  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haxan,  from  Harau  to 
Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings 
of  his  life  Her  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  aliould  be  cast  out, 
&r  from  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac ;  a  demand, 
symbolically  applied  in  Gal.  iv.  22-31,  to  the  dis- 
pboement  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.  The 
times,  in  which  she  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  the  history,  are  the  times  when  Abraham 
was  sojonming,  Krst  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gerar, 
sod  where  Sarah  shared  his  deceit,  towards  Pha- 
raoh and  towards  Abimelech.  On  the  first  oc- 
caaioD,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beaoty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  lii.  11-15) ; 
oo  the  second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her 
death),  but  when  her  vigour  had  been  miracu- 
loosly  restored,  the  same  cause  is  alluded  to,  as 
sopposed  by  Abraham,  but  not  actually  stated 
(ix.9-11).  In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  th« 
truthfulness  of  tbe  history  is  seen  m  the  unfavour- 
able contrast,  in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  stands  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 
lech. She  died  at  Hd>ron  at  the  age  of  127  years, 
28  years  before  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him 
in  the  cave  of  litadipelah.  Her  burial  place,  pui- 
cfaased  of  Cphron  the  Hittite,  was  tbe  only  posses- 
aoo  of  Abraham  m  the  land  of  promise ;  it  Ms  re- 
mained, hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in 
it  the  "  shrine  of  Saiali "  is  pointed  out  opposite  to 
that  of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebelcah 
<a  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the 
other  (See  Steuilejft  Led.  on  Jeiabik  Church,  app. 
a.  pp.  484-509). 

Her  character,  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  no  ideal 
type  of  excellence,  but  (me  thoroughly  natural,  m- 
ferior  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  truly  feminine, 
both  in  its  exoeUences  and  its  defects.  She  is  the 
mother,  even  more  than  the  wife.  Her  natuial 
motherly  affection  is  seen  in  her  tonchinfc  desire 
for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid,  and  in  her 
nniorgiviog  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid,  when  she 
became  a  mother ;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
'ninr.  and  in  the  jealonsy  which  resented  the  slightest 
insult  to  him,  and  forbade  Ishmael  to  share  his  son- 
ship.  It  makes  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender 
to  ber  own,*  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
sacrifice  of  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abiaham 
to  God's  command  in  the  last  case  (Gen.  xii.  12). 
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*  Hots  the  slgnifloant  remark  on  Isaac's  matiliwe  (Gen. 
zxtv.  47), "  Isaac  was  comfofted  sfler  bis  mother's  deatli." 
Tten  Is  a  Jewlata  tradlUoo,  baaed  (fipuentlr  on  tbe 
BtDtion  of  Ssrah'b  death  almost  Immi'dlately  after  the 


To  the  same  character  belong  her  ironical  laughter 
at  the  promise  of  a  child,  long  desired,  but  now 
beyond  all  hope;  her  troubling  denial  of  that 
laughter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the  laughter  of 
thankful  joy,  which  she  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  deeply  and  truly  affec- 
tionate, but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  imperious  in 
its  affection.  It  is  referred  to  in  tbe  M.  T.  as  a 
type  of  ooojugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as 
one  of  the  types  of  fiiith  in  Heb.  xi.  11.     [A.  B.] 

2.  (rr^:  'Ufa:  Sara).  Sebah  the  daughter 
of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

SABAl(nb>:  TJifa:  SarO).  The  original 
name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  It  is  always 
used  in  tbe  history  from  Goi.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  IS, 
when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  same  time  that 
ber  husband's  name  from  Abram  became  Abraham, 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctly  foretold.' 
The  meaning  of  the  name  appeara  to  be,  as  Ewald 
has  suggestal,  "  contentious.      [Sabah.] 

BABAI'AS  {iofMdas :  am.  in  Vulg.).  1.  Sb- 
BAIAR  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 

2.  (^A(apal<a ;  Alex,  iapatas :  Azarias,  Aza- 
reus.)  Sebaiah  tbe  fiither  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  1 : 
2  Esd.  i.  1). 

BAB'AMEL  {iapa/iiy ;  Alex.  iapa/uK ;  oUier 
MSS.  'Aropo/t^A :  Ataramel).  The  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held 
at  which  the  high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon 
Simon  Maocabaeus  (1  Mac.  xiv.  28).  The  fiict  that 
the  name  is  found  only  in  this  passage  ha*  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  an  imperfiict  version  of  a 
word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  from  which 
the  preient  Grew  text  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  trans- 
latiw.  Some  (a*  Castellio)  have  treated  it  as  a 
corruption  of  Jerusalem  :  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
smoe  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known  a  name 
should  be  corrupted.  The  other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Xurzgef.  exegetiachet 
Handh.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All 
appear  to  adopt  the  reading  AMramel.  1.  Ha- 
/uUaar  Milh,  "  tbe  court  of  Hillo,"  Hillo  being 
not  improbably  the  citadel  of  Jeniaalem  [vol.  H. 
367  a].  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Grotius,  and 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity.^  2.  Hahatsar 
Am  El,  "the  court  of  the  people  of  God,  that 
is,  the  great  court  of  the  Tempie."  This  u  due 
to  Ewald  {Qetdi.  iv.  387),  who  compares  with 
it  the  well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai  El,  given  by 
Eusebiu*  as  the  title  of  the  Maocabeeon  history. 
[See Maccabees,  vol. ii.  173a.]  3.  HaathaarAm 
El,  •<  the  gate  of  the  people  of  God  "  adopted  by 
Winer  {Bailuib.).  4.  Hamar  Am  El,  "  prince  m 
the  people  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a  pbce, 
but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "  in "  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by 
Grimm  himself  It  has  in  its  favour  the  &ct  that 
without  it  Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only, 
and  his  second  title,  "  captain  and  governor  of  the 
Jews  and  priests  "  (ver.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  tbe 
wAenm  official  record — 'the  very  place  where  it  ought 
to  be  found.  It  also  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  Peshito-Syriac  version,  which  certainly  omits  the 
title  of  "  high-priest,"  but  inserts  TMa  de  Israel, 


sacriace  ol  Isaac,  that  the  shock  ot  It  kUled  ber,  and  that 
Abraham  fomid  ber  dead  on  bis  return  tram  Morlab. 
>>  Junius  and  TremelUiis  render  It  by  tn  atria  meii- 
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lUO  SABAPH 

*<  leader  of  Israel.'   None  of  these  explanations,  how- 
ever, can  be  reganled  as  entirely  satisBictory.    [G.] 

SA'BAPH  [f\-jff :  Xap<hp :  rncenderu).  Men- 
tioned in  1  Cbr.  iv,  22  amonf;  the  desoendanta  of 
Shelah  the  wu  of  Judah.  Burrington  {Geiual. 
i.  179)  makes  Sareph  a  descendant  of  Joliim,  whom 
he  r^ards  as  the  third  son  of  6helah.  In  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joaeph,  Joash  and  Saraph  are  iden- 
tiKdd  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  "who  married 
inh^i)  in  ISctb." 

SABCHETK)ini8  {iaxtpttrit,  laxtpUr: 
Arcliedimastar,  Achenosaar,  Sarcedonastar),  a  col- 
lateral form  of  the  same  Ksar-haddon  [ESA.B-RAD- 
DON  J.  occurring  Tob.  i.  21.  The  form  in  A.  V.  for 
Bacherdonua  appears  to  be  an  oversight.  [B.  F.  W.] 

SABDE'US(ZefMX(«;  Alex.  ZopSoJof :  7V- 
btJias).    AziZA  (1  Csd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ear.  x.  27). 

SABDINE,  SABDIUS  (D^lt,  idem:  crdp- 
tior:  Ktrdita)  is,  according  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus  {Bell.  J«d.  v.  5,  §7)  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  in  Ex.  xiviii. 
17 ;  xiiix.  10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  which 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  firat  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate ;  it  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Joeephus  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  Antiq.  iii.  7,  §5,  he  sap  that  the 
Bardonyx  wa*  the  tint  stone  in  the  breastplate ;  still 
as  this  latter  named  mineral  is  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  sard  or  sardius 
belongs,  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewbh  historian.  The  idem  is 
mentioned  by  Gzek.  (ixviii.  13)  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  king  of  Tyie.  In  Rev,  iv.  3,  St.  John 
declares  that  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  "  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  tardine  stone."  The  si  (tb  tbundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a  sardiia  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  n  doubt  that  either 
the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
idem.  The  authority  of  Josephus  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  for  as  Brauu  {De  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  p.  635)  has 
remarked,  Joaephns  was  not  only  a  Jew  but  a  priest, 
who  might  hare  seen  the  bi'eastplate  with  the  whole 
sacerdotal  vestments  a  hundred  times,  since  in  his 
time  the  Temple  was  standing ;  the  Vulgate  agrees 
with  his  nomenclature ;  in  Jerome  s  time  the  breast- 
plate was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord ;  hence  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that 
this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  stone  for  the  engi'aver's 
art;  "on  this  stone,"  says  Mr.  King  (Antique 
Oema,  p.  5),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  are  to  be  "bund ;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  fiscility 
of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
that  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem."  Sards 
differ  in  colour;  tliere  is  a  bright  red  variety  which, 
in  Plinjr's  time,  was  the  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
hapa,  the  Heb.  idem,  from  a  root  which  means  "  to 
be  i-ed,"  points  to  this  kind ;  there  is  also  a  paler  or 
honey-odoured  variety;  but  in  all  sards  there  is 
always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  King's  Ant.  Oeme,  p.  6).  The  sardius,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  {If.  ff.  xxxvii.  7),  derived  its 
name  ftom  Saitiis  in  Lydia,  where  it  was  first 
found ;  Babylonian  specimens,  howevei',  were  the 


8ABDIS 
most  esteemed,  the  Hebrews,  in  the  tinn  of  Hoaea, 

oould  easily  have  obtained  their  sard  stones  from 
Arabia,  in  which  country  they  were  at  the  time  the 
breastplate  was  made ;  other  precious  stones  not  ac- 
quirable during  their  wanderings,  may  have  been 
brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  their  bondage 
when  "  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."        [W.  H.J 
SABDIS  CiipS*it).   A  city  situated  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Hermus,  just  below 
the  range  of  Tmolus  {Bot  Dagh),  on  a  spur  of 
which  its  acropolis  was  built.     It  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.     After  its  conquest 
by  Cynis,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  on  account  of  its  natural  sb-ength,  which 
induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicos,  similarly  to  occupy  it.     Sardis  was  in  veiy 
early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbouring  region,  and  from  its 
convenient  position,  a  commercial  mart  of  import- 
ance.    Chestnuts  were  first  pi-oduced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  procured  them  the  name  of  /MAomm 
iMimol.  The  art  of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  invented  there ;  and  at  any  rate,  Sardis 
was  the  entrepSt  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures, 
of  which  Phrygia  with  its  vast  flocks  {woKvwfofiti- 
Tvrini,  Heiod.  v.  49)  funiished  the  mw  material. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^oiviKlttt  iapSiayal,  and 
Sappho  speaks  of  the  xoinlXot  fuMXris  AiSmi 
KiAhy  tpyoy,  which  was  perhaps  somethiug  like 
the  modem  Turkish  carpets.     Some  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  texture,  were 
called  i^iA«Ti(in<«t.    The  hall,  through  which  the 
king  of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to 
the  gate  where  he  mounted  on  his  hone,  was  laid 
with  these,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch 
was  allowed  to  trend  on  them.     In  the  description  , 
given  of  the  habits  of  a  young  Cyprian  exquisite  of 
great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as  reposing  upon  a 
bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silveri  and  upon  which 
these  ^iXorixttts  iapStayai  were  laid  as  a  mattrass. 
Sardis  too  was  the  place  where  the  metal  electnm 
was  procured  (Soph.  Antij.  1037);  and  it  was 
thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the 
fiice  of  the  Apollo  at  .\myclae.     This  was  probably 
furnished  by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a 
brook  which  came  from  Tmolus,  and  ran  through 
the  agora  of  Sardis  by  the  side  of  the  great  temple 
of  Cybebe.    But  though  its  gold-washings  may  have 
been  celebrated  in  early  times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis 
in  its  best  days  was  much  more  due  to  its  general 
commercial  importance  and  its  convenience  as  an 
entrepot.     This  seems  to  follow  from  the  state- 
ment, that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  xi- 
miKot    (stationary  traders  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  tyaropot,  or  travelling  merchants)  first 
aitiae.     It  was  also,  at  any  rate  between  the  &I1  of 
the  Lydian  and  that  of  the   Pereian  dynasty,  a 
slave-mart. 

Sardis  recovered  the  privilege  of  municipal  go- 
vernment (and,  as  was  alleged  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon  its  sur- 
render to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fortunes  for 
the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  obscure.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  contests 
between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
besieged  his  cousin  Achaens  in  it  for  two  years  before 
succrading,  as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery,  in 
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•btaining  pooMssion  of  the  pei'son  of  the  latter. 
After  the  ruin  of  Antiochiu's  fortunes,  it  pawed, 
with  the  rast  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  under 
the  doDiinioa  of  the  kings  of  Pergamns,  whose  in- 
terests led  them  to  divert  the  ooni'se  of  traffic 
betveeii  Asia  and  Europe  away  from  Sai-dis.  Its 
praductiTe  ioil  must  always  hare  continued  a  source 
of  wealth;  but  its  impoi-tauce  as  a  central  mart 
appeals  to  hare  diminijied  from  the  time  of  the 
mnsion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  the  few  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
beloDg  to  the  time  of  the  f£oman  empire.  Yet  there 
still  exist  cousideiable  remainii  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massve  temple  of  Cybebe  still  bears  witness  in 
itt  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and  aixshi- 
ttctural  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  Mr. 
C«ckerell,  who  visited  it  in  1812,  found  two  columns 
standing  with  their  architiave,  the  stone  of  which 
stretched  in  a  single  block  from  the  oenti'e  of  one  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  stone,  although  it  was  not 
the  largest  of  the  architivve,  he  calculates  must 
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have  weighed  25  tons.  The  diameters  of  the  co- 
lumns supporting  it  are  6  feet  4}  inches  at  about 
35  feet  below  the  capitaL  The  present  soil  (appa- 
rently formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the  hill 
which  bocks  the  temple  on  its  eastem  side)  is  mora 
than  25  feet  above  the  pavement.  Such  propor> 
tions  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  columns  in  the 
Heraeum  at  Samos,  which  divides,  in  the  estimation 
of  Herodotus,  with  the  Artemisium  at  Kpbesus,  the 
palm  of  pre-eminence  among  all  the  works  of  Greek 
art.  And  as  regai'ds  the  details,  "  the  capitals  ap- 
peared," to  Mr.  Cockerell,  *'  to  sui^iass  any  specimen 
of  the  Ionic  he  had  seen  in  perfection  of  design  and 
execution."  On  the  noith  side  of  the  acropolis, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre 
near  400  teet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of 
about  1000,  This  pi-obably  was  erected  aftei'  the 
restoration  of  Sardis  by  Alexander.  In  the  attack 
of  Sardis  by  Antiochus,  desci-ibed  by  I'olybius  (vii. 
15-18),  it  constituted  oue  of  the  chief  points  on 
which,  aftei-  enteiing  the  dty,  the  assaulting  foive 


Uillia  ol  HuiUa. 


was  directed.  The  temple  belongs  to  the  ei-a  of  the 
Ljdiin  dynasty,  and  is  nearly  contemporaueous 
*ith  the  temple  of  Zens  Panhellenius  in  Aegina, 
md  that  of  Her6  in  Ssmos.  To  the  same  date  may 
be  assigned  the  "  Valley  of  Sweets  "  (yhvKhs  iy 
*ir),  a  pleasure  ground,  the  fiune  of  which  Poly- 
dates  eodearoared  to  rival  by  the  so-called  Laura 
It  Samo*. 

The  modem  name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Seri- 
h'alrtn.  Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
kxsility  on  approaching  it  from  the  N.W.  as  that 
»f  complete  solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread 
uf  water,  all  but  evancKent  in  summer  time.  The 
Wadit-tchai  (Hermus),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  is  between  50  and  60  yaixis  wide,  and  nearly 
3  feet  deep,  but  its  waters  ai'e  turbid  and  disai;ree- 
sUe,  and  aie  Dot  only  avoided  as  unfit  for  diinking, 
bat  have  the  local  reputation  of  generating  the  fever 
which  is  the  scourge  of'  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  the  time  of  tlie  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was 


desolated  by  an  eai-thquake,  together  with  eleven,  or 
as  Eusebius  says  twelve,  other  important  cities  of 
Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the  case  of 
Sardis  the  caUmity  was  increased  by  a  pestileutial 
fever  which  followed  ;  and  so  much  compassion  was 
in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at  Rome,  that  its 
tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years,  and  it  received 
a  bencfactioB  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor. 
This  WHS  in  the  year  17  A.D.  Nine  years  aflei^ 
wards  the  Sordians  are  found  among  the  competitors 
for  the  honour  of  erecting,  as  representatives  ot 
the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to  their  bene&ctor. 
[Smyrka.]  On  this  occasion  they  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  liome  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  but  their  well-watered  country, 
their  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring 
soil :  there  is  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  impoi-tant 
manu&ctures  and  the  commerce  of  the  early  times. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  w»s  included  in  the  same 
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comentut  JHridiaa  with  Pbiltdelphia,  with  the 
Cadneni,  n  Miicedonian  colony  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  some  settlements  of  the  old  Maeonian  popnla- 
tioD,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less  note.  These 
Maeonians  still  continued  to  call  8ardis  by  ita  ancient 
name  Hydi,  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Omphale, 

The  only  passaj^  m  which  Sardis  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6.  There  is  notliing 
in  it  which  appears  to  have  any  special  reference 
(o  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  city,  or  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  moral  and  spiiitual  condition  of 
the  Christian  community  existing  there.  This  latter 
was  pix>bably,  in  it*  secular  relations,  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 

(Athenaeus  ii.  p.  48,  vi.  p.  231,  lii.  p.  514, 
.540  i  Arrian,  i.  17  ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  29,  xy.  23  j 
Stephanns  Byz.  t.  *T{i)  ;  Phusanias,  iii.  9,  5 ; 
Diodoros  Sic.  ix.  107 ;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac. 
1174;  Boeckh,  Tnscnptbma  Oraecae,  Nos,  3451- 
.3472  ;  Herodotus,  i.  69,  94,  iii.  48,  viii.  105  \ 
Stmbo,  xiii.  §5 ;  Tacitus,  Antuil.  ii.  47,  iii.  63,  n.  55 ; 
Cockei-cU,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  .343 ;  Arundell, 
Discoreriei  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  pp.  26-28 ;  Tohi- 
hatcheff,  Asit  Mineure,  pp.  2.32-242.)    [J.  W.  B.] 

8ABTHTE8,  THE  (♦^-IDil:  i  SopeSJ:  8a- 

rtditae).  The  descendants  of  Sered  the  sod  of  Zebulon 
(Num.  ixTi.  26). 

8ABD0NYX(<r<i(>J<(«;{:  sardmux)  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  N.  T.  once  only,  viz.,  in  Her.  xii.  20, 
as  the  .stone  which  garnished  the  Bilh  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  heaveuly  Jerusalem.  "  By  sardonyx," 
says  PImy  {N.'ff.  zxxrii.  6),  who  describes  several 
varieties,  "was  formerly  understood,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  giound  beneath  it, 
like  the  flesh  under  the  6nger-nail.''  The  sardonyx 
consists  of  "a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  ti'ue  red 
sard  "  (^Antique  Ocms,  p-  9) ;  it  is,  like  the  sard, 
merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  engravers  for  the  purposes  of  a  signet- 

BAKE' A.  (Sarea).  Oneofthe  five  scribes  "ready 
to  write  swiftly  "  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to 
take  (2  Esd.  liv.  24). 

SABEPTA {^twTu:  Sarepta:  Syriac,  Tsar- 
path).  The  Greek  foi-m  of  the  name  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  appears  as  ZAREPttATH. 
The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula  on  its 
single  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  iv.  26)  that 
it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
1  K.  ivii.  9,  "  Sorepta  of  Sidonia."  [G.] 

SAB'GON  (}^J"1p:  'Kpva:  Sargon)  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name  is 
read  in  the  native  inacriptions  as  Sargina,  while  a 
town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself  (now 
Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghin  to  the  Arabian 
geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  historical 
book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics  to 
suspect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from 
those  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather 
one  of  those  kings  under  another  name.  Vitringa, 
OfTerhaus,  Eichhom,  and  Hupfeld  identified  him 
with  Shalmaneser;  Grotius,  Lowtfa,  and  Keil  with 
Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and  Micbaelis 


*  There  ts  •  pecnllarlfy  of  phnseologj  in  2  K.  zviil. 
9, 10,  which  perhaps  indicates  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
ot  the  writer  that  Shalmaneser  was  not  the  actual  captor. 


SARGK>N 

with  Esarhaddon.  All  these  conjectures  are  now 
shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  hare  been  distinct  and 
different  from  the  several  monarchs  named,  and  fix 
his  place  in  the  list — where  it  had  been  already  <»• 
signed  by  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Winer 
— between  Shalnaaneser  and  Sennadieiib.  He  was 
certainly  Sennacherib's  &ther,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather 
from  his  amials,  in  the  same  year  that  MerMlach- 
Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.C.  721.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and  not  of  royal 
birth,  for  in  his  inscriptions  be  carefully  avoids  all 
mention  of  his  father.  It  has  been  conpctured  that 
he  took  advantage  of  Shalmaneser's  al»ence  at  the 
protracted  si^e  of  Samaiia  (2  K.  xrii.  5)  to  effect 
a  rerolution  at  the  scat  of  goremment,  by  whicii 
that  king  was  deposed,  and  be  himself  substituted 
in  his  room.  [Skaliianeseb.]  It  is  remarkable 
that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  'ot  Samaria,  which 
the  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  assign  to-  his 
predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his  tii-st  year, 
before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  "  king  of  Assyria"  intended  in  2  K. 
xvii.  6  and  xviii.  1 1,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  »o  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.^  Or  perhaps  he 
claimed  the  conquest  ns  his  own,  though  Sh.ilmaneser 
really  accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the 
city  occun-ed  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king 
in  the  Assyrian  capital.  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs 
the  settlement  of  the  Samaritans  (27,280  families, 
according  to  his  own  statement)  in  Halah,  and  on 
the  Habor  (Khabour),  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  (at 
a  later  period  probably)  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 

Sai'gon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  706),  be  gives 
an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana  on  the  south.  Media  on  the  east, 
Armenia  and  Cnppadocia  towards  the  north,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  and 
the  south-west.  In  Babylonia  he  deposed  Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  established  a  viceroy;  iu  Media  he 
built  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  with 
captives  from  other  quarters;  in  Aimenia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  he  gained  many  victories ; 
while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  penetrated 
deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced  Egypt 
to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  payment 
of  a  tribute.  In  this  last  direction  he  »cms  to 
have  waged  three  wars — one  in  his  second  year 
(b.C.  720),  for  the  possession  of  Gaza ;  another  in 
hb  sixth  year  (n.c.  715),  when  Egypt  itself  waa 
the  object  of  attack ;  and  a  third  in  his  ninth  (b.C. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one  of  his  generals. 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention  of  Sai^ 
gon's  name  in  Scripture.  Isninh  was  instructed  at 
the  time  of  this  expedition  to  "  put  off  his  shoe,  and 
go  naked  and  barefoot,"  for  a  sign  that  "  the  king 
of  Assyria  should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  pri- 
soners, and  the  Ethiopians  captive*,  young  and  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt"  (Is, 
XX.  2-4).  We  may  gaUier  from  this,  either  that 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  formed  part  of  the  garri- 


*  In  the  fourth  yearofHesekiab,"  he  says,  "Shalmaneser 
king  of  Assyria  came  ap  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it ; 
and  at  the  end  of  three  /ean,  text  took  it," 
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no  of  Adidod  and  were  captured  with  the  city, 
or  that  the  attadc  on  the  Philiitine  town  was  ao 
cmnpanicd  bf  an  invaaioo  of  Egypt  itaelf,  which 
was  disastrous  to  the  Kgrptians.  The  year  of  the 
attack,  being  B.C.  712,  wouM  &1I  into  the  reign 
of  tlie  first  Ethiopian  long,  Sabaco  I.,  who  prabebly 
conqocKd  Egypt  in  B.C.  714  (Rawlinson  s  Herry- 
dotat,  i.  386,  note  7,  2nd  ed.),  and  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  this  Sargon  speaks  of  V/gJft  as  bang  at 
this  time  subject  to  MeroS.  Besides  these  expe- 
ditions 1^  Sai-gon,  his  monuments  mention  that  he 
took  Tyre,  and  received  tribute  firom  the  Greeks  of 
Cypnis,  against  whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
tint  he  cmiducted  an  attack  in  person> 

It  is  not  as  a  wai-rior  only  that  Sargon  deserves 
special  mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was 
also  the  bnilder  of  useful  works  and  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He 
relates  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  walk  of 
NiiKTefa,  which  be  seems  to  hare  ele\-ated  from  a 
pnnrindal  dty  of  some  importance  to  the  fiist  posi- 
tion in  the  empire;  and  adds  further,  that  in  its 
oeigfabom^ood  he  constructed  the  palace  and  town 
which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  This  was 
the  city  now  known  as  "  the  Frmch  Nineveh,"  or 
**  Khorsabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series  of 
Assyrian  monuments  at  present  in  the  Louvre  is 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sargon's  buildings 
hav«  been  found  also  at  NimrOd  and  Koyniijik ;  and 
his  time  is  marked  by  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
ssefnl  and  ornamental  artx,  which  seem  to  have 
profited  by  the  conneiion  which  he  established  be- 
tween Assyria  and  Egypt.  He  probably  reigned 
nineteen  years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when 
he  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
lOKfaerib.  [U.  R.] 

SABID  n*Tb :  "kcTf 5«cy«)Xa«,  2«»!o«« ;  Alei. 

:SaftiS,  TofiS  •  Sarid).  A  chief  landmark  of  the 
teiiiluiy  of  ZebnluD,  apparently  the  pivot  of  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  (Josh.  zix.  10, 12). 
All  that  can  be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it 
lay  to  the  west  of  Chisloth-Tabor.  It  was  unknown 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  no  trace  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  by  any  traveller  since  their  day 
(Owm.  "Sarith"). 

The  ancient  Syriae  versioo,  in  eadi  case,  reads 
Aadod.  This  may  be  only  fhim  the  interchange, 
so  frequent  in  this  version,  of  R  and  D.  At  any 
rate,  the  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
tended. [G.] 

BA'RON  (t^  iapSm;  in  some  MSS.  oinra- 
pmra,  i.  e.  ffWn :  Saroaa),  The  district  in  which 

Lydds  stood  (Acts  iz.  35  only);  the  SHA.ltON  of 
the  O.  T.  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda, 
and  its  pmence  before  Saron,  is  noticeable,  and 
shows  tint  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
"  The  Shefelah,"  and  in  our  own  "The  Weald," 
"The  Downs."  [G.] 

BABOTHIE  {-Xapaet ;  Alex.  SopaOt/ :  Ca- 
rometh).  "  The  sons  of  Suvthie"  are  among  the 
sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  who  retnmed  with 
Zorobabel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esd.  v.  34. 
There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

gAB'SECmU  (0*30%':  Sartaclum).  One 
of  the  generals  of  Nebuciuidnezzar's  army  at  the 
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taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  nxii.  S\  He  appear* 
to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Bab- 
saris  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxriz.  13  Nebushasl>an  is  called  Bab-saris, 
'•  chief  eonnch,"  and  the  question  ai-ises  whether 
Neboshasban  and  Satsechim  may  not  be  names  of 
the  same  person.  In  the  LXX.,  verses  3  and  IS 
are  mized  up  together,  and  so  hopelessly  corrupt 
that  it  is  impossible  to  infer  anything  from  their 
reading  of  No^ovo'dx'V  ''"°  Sarwchim.  In  Gise- 
nius'  Thetauna  it  is  conjectured  that  Sarsechim 
and  Rab-earis  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles  of 
the  same  office. 

SATtUOH  (Sopo^x :  Sang).  Sesco  the  son 
of  Reu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'TAN.  The  word  itself  the  Hebrew  \dit>, 
is  simply  an  "  adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1  &im. 
zxiz.  4;  2  Sam.  zix.  22  ;  1  K.  v.  4  (LXX.  M- 
jSovAot) ;  in  1  K.  zi.  25  (LXX.  iyrMtl/i.ti'os) ;  in 
Num.  zzii.  22,  .32,  and  Ps.  dz.  6  (LXX.  tudSoAot 
and  cognate  words);  in  1  K.  zi.  14,  23  (LXX. 
trariy).  This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our 
Lord's  application  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
zvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  only 
four  times  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  (with  the  artide)  in 
Job  i.  6, 12,  ii.  1,  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the 
article)  in  1  Chr.  zzi.  1.  In  each  case  the  LXX. 
has  Sid0a\os,  and  the  Vulgate  Satan.  In  the  N .  T. 
the  word  is  iraTaySt,  fallowed  by  the  Vulgate 
Satanas,  ezcept  in  2  {!or.  zii.  7,  where  crareai  is 
used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five  places  (ezdusive 
of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corresponding  woi-d 
6  ttdfioXos  in  about  the  same  number.  The  title 
6  ipx"!'  ToS  xianov  roirov  is  used  three  times ; 
i  MQtrtifij  is  used  certainly  siz  times,  probably  more 
fi«quently,  and  i  vtipd{uv  twice. 

U  is  with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  dear,  fVom 
this  simple  enumeration  of  pnssagee,  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  divides  itsdf  naturally  into  the  consideiation 
of  hn  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action. 

(A.)  His  ExiSTEKCE.— It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of  deamess, 
the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revealed 
again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every  qualify,  every 
action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is  attributed 
to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explained  avray. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus  re- 
vealed. It  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  his  existence 
is  of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  oonid  not  be  discovered, 
although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  sup- 
posed manifestations  of  sopematursl  power,  and 
any  asserted  prindples  of  Divine  action,  which  fall 
within  its  sphere  of  experience  ("  the  earthly  things" 
of  John  iii.  12) ;  it  may  by  such  examination  satisfy 
itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  Person  or  a 
book;  bnt,  having  done  this,  it  must  then  accept 
and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test  or  to 
ezplain,  the  disdosnres  of  this  Divine  authority 
upon  subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "  heavenly 
things,"  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or 
disclose  them,  save  the  "Son  of  Man  who  is  in 
Heaven  "). 


b  Hk  statoe  of  Sargon,  now  In  the  BerlinMnscnm,  vas 
fbond  at  Uallom  In  Cyprus.  It  Is  not  very  likely  that  the 
Idag's  statos  wonU  have  been  set  up  nukas  he  liad  made 


the  expedition  In  person. 

'  llils  bortaaious  word  Is  obtained  by  Joining  to  Sarid 
(tae  flist  word  of  tbe  tollowhig  verse,    Ty^S). 
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It  h  true,  that  human  thought  can  assert  an 
i  priori  pi'obiability  or  improbability  in  such  state- 
ments made,  based  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  accordance  in  principle  between  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  between  the 
effects,  which  are  visible,  and  the  cause*,  which  are 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mystery.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probability  is  applicable 
rather  to  the  &ctand  tendency,  than  to  the  method, 
«f  supernatural  action.  This  ia  true  even  of  natural 
action  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  human  observation.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt,  that  in 
all  the  orbs  of  the  univei'se  the  Divine  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  must  be  exercised ;  but  the  in- 
ference that  the  method  of  their  exercise  is  found 
thera,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  best  of  but  moderate  probability. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Whatever  supernatural  orders  of  beings  may  exist, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  cairied  on  by  the  union 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  overruling 
power  of  God,  and  must  tend  6nally  to  that  good 
which  is  Hb  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  assert  nothing  to  be  oei-tain,  and  can  scarcely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govera- 
ment,  whether  it  is  antecedently  probable  or  im- 
probable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain 
by  observation  the  existence  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  contiary  to  the  standard  which  con- 
science asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
them  sufiering  and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results. 
If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he 
finds  them  to  arise,  for  each  individual,  partly  firom 
the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which  act 
upon  the  will,  paitly  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  These  circumstances  themselves  arise, 
eithei'  from  the  Ifws  of  nature  and  society,  or  by 
the  deliberate  action  of  other  men.  H«  can  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  both  series  of  causes  must 
exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally  be 
overruled  to  His  will.  But  whether  there  exists 
any  superhumnn  but  .subordinate  cause  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  whether  there  be  any  similar  in- 
fluence acting  in  the  origination  of  the  impulses 
which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question  which  he 
cannot  answer  with  certainty.  Analogy  fi-om  the 
observation  of  tbe  only  ultimate  cause  which  he  can 
discover  in  the  visible  world,  viz.  the  free  action  of 
a  personal  will,  may  lead  him,  and  generally  has 
led  him,  to  conjecture  in  the  affii'mative,  but  still 
the  inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  gene- 
rally towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  flrst 
is  to  consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection,  aris- 
ing, in  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  eai-th ;  in 
fact,  to  ignore  as  much  of  evil  as  possible,  and  to 
decline  to  reter  the  residuum  to  any  positive  cause 
at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichaean 
hypothesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of 
Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  power, 
and  destineil  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last.     Be- 


•  See  WIsd.  11.  M,  ^i^  ti  ttafiiXmi  Oiyanf  ci<74A0a' 

*  For  this  lesson,  if  for  no  other.  It  seems  impossiUe  tu 
tecept  the  interpretation  of  "  Ansel,"  ilTen  by  Spcnoer, 
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tween  these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied,  through 
many  gradations  of  thought  and  counties*  forms  of 
superstition.  Each  hypothesis  had  its  argument* 
of  probability  against  the  other.  The  first  laboured 
imder  the  difiiccdty  of  being  insufficient  as  an 
account  of  the  anomalous  facts,  and  indeterminate 
in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causes ;  the  second 
sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  and 
the  natural  supi'emacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But 
both  wera  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cogni- 
zance; neither  could  be  proved  or  disproved  with 
certainty. 

The  Revelation  of  Scriptnre,  speaking  with  aup 
thority,  meets  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error, 
inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in 
the  strangest  terms  the  perfect  supremacy  of  God, 
so  that  under  His  permission  alone,  and  for  His 
inscrutable  purpoces,  evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (see 
for  example  Prov.  zvi.  4;  Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  6; 
oomp.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  coiTuption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incamatinu 
and  Atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  b^;aii  virtually 
in  God's  ordinance  after  the  Fall  itself,  was  etfected 
actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its 
results  at  the  Judgment  Day.  Still  Scripture  re- 
cogni!«s  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  not  only 
as  felt  in  outward  circumstances  ("the  world"), 
and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man  ("  tl>e  flesh  "), 
but  also  as  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  an 
Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free  will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to 
rebel  against  Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the 
same  rebellion  ("  the  devil "). 

In  accordance  with  the  "  economy "  and  pro- 
gressiveuess  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of 
Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  fii'st  en- 
tiance  of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  re- 
ferred only  to  the  serpent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  temptation  ("  to  be  as  gods "),  which  was 
united  to  the  sensiial  motive,  would  force  on  any 
thoughtful  reader*  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but 
the  time  was  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  atler- 
wards  was  revealed,  that  "he  who  sinneth  is  of 
the  devil"  (I  John  iii.  8),  that  "  the  old  serpent" 
of  Genesis  was  "  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who 
deceiveth  the  whole  world  "  (Rev,  xii.  9,  xx,  23).  - 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect 
revelation  of  tlie  Souixe  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  His  su- 
preme and  unapproachable  M^e!>ty;  evil  is  known 
negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him ;  and  the 
"  vanity"  of  idols,  rather  than  any  positive  evil 
influence,  is  represented  as  the  opposite  to  His 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  gives  the  "  know- 
ledge of  sin  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
exteiiial  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces 
idolatry,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  K.  T. 
declares  plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power 
of  Satan."' 

The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period) 
on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,"  apart  from  the 


Hengstenberg,  and  others,  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  as  a  reference  1o 
the  Spirit  of  Kvlt,  Such  a  rererence  would  not  only  stand 
alone,  but  would  be  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  See  I>Ar  op  Atokrmekt. 
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gndnal  and  orderly  erolutioDS  of  the  Mosaic  reve- 
btioD.  In  it,  for  the  fiist  time,  we  find  a  distinct 
DKDtion  of  "  Satan,"  "  the  adrenary "  of  Job. 
Bat  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
Ud  <Hi  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  absence  of 
all  bot  delated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all 
pindeur  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the 
"  Kxa  of  God  '  to  present  himself  beibre  the  Lord ; 
lu  malice  ud  earj  are  permitted  to  have  scope, 
is  accoaation  or  in  action,  onlf  for  God's  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  tpiritnal  iniiuence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
«ud  circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  All  this 
Is  widely  different  from  the  clear  and  terrible  reve- 
htionsaftheN.  T. 

The  Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  fiuse 
with  the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology, 
lit  conflict  of  Onnuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
Rdiiiate  Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written 
ifter  the  Captivity  we  have  again  the  name  of 
"iiatan"  twice  mentioned ;  but  it  is  confessed  by 
all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and 
inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In 
1  Cbr.  xxi.  I ,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the 
atide  ("  an  adversary ,"  not  "  the  adversary  "), 
Uk  comparison  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  shows  dis- 
tinctly that,  in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's 
■alios  was  overraled  to  work  out  the  "  anger  of 
the  Lord"  against  Israel.  In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2, 
"Satan"  is  6  lirrltuios  (as  in  I  Pet.  v.  8),  the 
looser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  re- 
kiked  and  put  to  silence  by  Him  (comp.  Ps.  cix.  6). 
h  the  caie,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the 
Evil  One,  the  presence  of  foble  and  idolatry  gave 
oaae  to  tjie  manifestation  of  the  truth.  [Anoels, 
p.  70  a.]  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guard 
tke  Israelites  more  distinctly  from  the  &scination 
•f  the  great  dualistic  theory  of  their  conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  that  the 
Rsan  of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
ktsnoe  and  nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
nterate  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,' an 
idolatiy  based  as  usual,  in  gi'eat  degree,  on  the  sup- 
posed power  of  their  &lse  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The 
ciistenoe  of  evil  spirits  is  suggested  to  them  in  the 
Mem  prohibition  and  punishment  of  witchcraft 
(Ex.  nii.  18 ;  Dent,  iviii.  10),  and  in  the  nana- 
li««  of  the '  possession  of  men  by  an  "  evil "  or 
*  lyii^  spirit  fnnn  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14 ; 
1  K.  nil.  22) ;  the  tendency  to  seek  thdr  aid  is 
■hewn  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Is.  viii. 
19,  fas.).  But  this  tendency  would  have  been  in- 
oeated  tenfold  by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
tk  great  enemy,  oonoentrsting  round  himself  all 
the  powers  of  evil  and  enmity  against  God,  There- 
fore, it  would  seem,  the  revelation  of  the  "  strong 
man  armed "  was  withheld  until  "  the  stronger 
than  he"  shoold  be  made  manifest.  , 

For  in  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly 
vanishes.  In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the 
unty  ravelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual 
isfloenoe.  But  the  Apocryphal  Books  (as,  for  ex- 
mple,  Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
"demons"  (tai^via),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Josephus.  The  only 
■nstaoee  to  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already 
oide  to  Wind.  ii.  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
the  Targums  ofteu  introduce  the  name  of  Satan 
uito  the  ilcscriptions  of  sin  and  temptation  found 
ii  the  0.  T.,  as  for  example  in  Kx.  ixxii.  19,  in 
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connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf 
(comp.  the  tradition  as  to  the  body  of  Moees,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  .5,  6 ;  Jude  9,  Michael),  But,  while  a 
mass  of  &ble  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  lie  appears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  fiuniliar  and  im- 
portant truth.  To  re^r  this  to  mere  "  accommo- 
dation" of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief,  is  to  contra- 
dict facts,  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  conld  be  toleiated 
as  unimportant ;  but  one  important,  practical,  and 
even  awful.  'The  language  used  respecting  it  is 
either  truth  or  &lsehood ;  and  unless  we  impute 
error  or  deceit  to  the  writm  of  the  N.  T.,  we  mast 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
certain  doctrine  of  Revelation.  Without  dwelling 
on  other  passages,  the  phiin,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sufficient: 
"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.  ...  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  aud  abides  (timiKti>) 
not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  fiither 
of  it."  On  this  subject,  see  Demoxiagb,  vol.  i. 
p.  4256. 

(B.)  His  Nature. — Of  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  .Scripture.  Most 
of  the  common  notions  ou  the  subject  are  drawn 
firom  mere  tiadition,  popularized  in  England  by 
Milton,  but  without  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  spirit"  in  Eph. 
ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "demons" 
I.tatii6yut)  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  having 
"  angels "  subject  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature 
{[AnorLS],  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature,  super- 
human in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  and  not 
ouly  so,  but  an  ai-changel,  one  of  the  **  princes  "  of 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  any- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  created  by 
God.  We  iind  by  experience,  that  the  will  of  a  free 
and  rational  creature  can,  by  His  permission,  oppose 
His  will ;  that  the  very  conception  of  freedom 
implies  capacity  of  temptation ;  and  that  every 
sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh  gifl  of  grace, 
strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  un  the  spirit,  till  it 
may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  repmbation.  We 
can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall, 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its 
disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  need  to 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  6ibric  of  tra- 
dition and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Rev.  xii.  7,  9, 
which  speaks  of"  Michael  and  his  angels  "  as  "  fight- 
ing against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,"  till  the 
"great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan"  was 
"cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original 
fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other  pass^  which  refers 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  "  God  spared 
not  the  angels,  when  they  had  sinned,  but  having 
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cut  them  into  hdl,  dclirei'ed  th«fn  to  chaini  of 
darkQm  (o'etpois  C^tpuv  Toprap^as  •wap4SuKt¥)t 
Ttaerrvei  unto  judgment,"  with  the  parallel  paaaage 
in  Jade  6,  *'  Angela,  who  kept  not  their  tii'st  estate 
(ti)!'  iainir  ipx'fl")'  ^^  ^'^  *^^'  °*^  habita- 
tion* be  bath  reserved  in  everlasting  chaina  under 
darkness  onto  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Daj," 
Here  again  tbe  paaaage  is  mysterioos  f  but  it  seenia 
hardly  possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one  of  these ; 
for  tliey  are  in  chaina  and  guarded  (rrrripq/i^Fovi) 
till  the  Great  Day ;  he  is  pennitted  still  to  go 
about  as  tbe  Tempter  and  tbe  Adversary,  until  ms 
appointed  time  be  come. 

Setting  these  passages  aside,  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, 
"  I  beheld  (iedpovy)  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall 
from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  his 
original  fiUl  (although  UM  use  of  the  imperfect 
tenw,  and  the  Ibroe  of  the  context,  r«ther  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
evil  spirits) ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  paasage  already 
quoted  (John  viii.  44),  in  which  oui'  Lord  declares 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  murderer  ftxHn  the  be- 
ginning," that  "he  stands  not  (eimiice)  in  the 
tmth,  becanse  there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  "  that  he 
is  a  liar  and  tbe  &lher  of  it,"  But  here  it  seenu 
likely  the  words  ir*  ifxV'  "^^  to  the  beginning 
of  his  action  upon  man ;  perhaps  the  allusion  is 
to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  murderer, 
an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage  in 
1  John  iii.  9-12.  The  word  eim)in  (wrongly  ren- 
dered "  abode  "  in  A.  V.),  and  the  i-est  of  the  verse, 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  thei'efore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  fall. 

Perhaps  the  only  one,  which  has  any  value,  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifVed  up  by  pnde  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  "  (Kplita)  "  of  the  devil,"  It 
u  concluded  from  this,  that  pride  was  the  cause  of 
the  devil's  condemnation.  The  infei'ence  is  a  pro- 
bable one ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  only  analogy 
within  our  reach,  that  of  the  litll  of  man,  in  which 
the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  desire  "  to  be 
as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly  temp- 
tation. Still  it  is  but  an  inference ;  it  cannot  be 
r^ai-ded  as  a  matter  of  certain  Revelation. 

But,  while  these  pomts  are  passed  by  almost  in 
silence  (a  silence  whidi  rebukes  the  in'everent 
exercise  of  imagination  on  the  subject).  Scripture 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  speculation 
to  those,  who  by  yielding  to  evil  may  become  the 
"  children  of  Satan,"  instead  of  **  children  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  thi'ee  gi'eat 
moral  attributes  of  God,  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity 
or  Holiness ;  combined  with  that  spirit,  which  is  the 
natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature, 
tlie  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
opposites  to  these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  devil.  In  John  viii.  44,  com- 
pared with  1  John  iii.  10-15,  we  hare  hati-ed  and 
falsehood ;  in  tbe  constant  mention  of  the  ■*  un- 
clean "  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  we  find  im- 
purity;  from  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  and  the  namtlTe  of  the 
Temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride.  These 
are  especially  the  "  sins  of  tbe  deril ;  in  them  we 
trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  features  of 
the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  rest- 
less activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intense  desire 


'  It  Is  referred  by  some  to  Gen.  tL  2,  where  nunjHSS. 
et  Um  LXX.  have  ayy<AM  env  fur  "  sons  of  Qod ;" 
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to  spread  oormptlon,  and  with  it  eternal  death,  and 
we  hare  the  portraiture  of  tbe  Spirit  of  Evil  a* 
Scripture  has  drawn  it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

(C.)  His  Power  and  Action. — Both  these 
points,  being  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
life  and  salvation,  are  tt«ated  with  a  distinctness  and 
fulness  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  obscurity 
of  the  previous  subject. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented 
as  exercised,  either  directly,  or  by  his  instruments. 
His  direct  iuBuence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of 
a  powerful  and  evil  luture  on  those,  in  whom  lurka 
the  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  wicked  man,  in  degj-ee  rather 
than  in  kind ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  without  the  medium  of 
actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only  in  very 
slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  a  real  external  in6uence,  corre- 
lative to,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the 
existence  of  evil  within.  In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (Matt.  xiii.  19),  it  is  represented  as  a  ne- 
gative influence,  taking  away  the  action  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tai-es  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  as  a  positive  influence  for 
evil,  introducing  wickedness  into  the  world.  St. 
Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  a  power, 
permitted  to  dispute  the  world  with  the  power  of 
God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrippa  that  his  mission 
was  "  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  fmn 
the  power  {i^outrUa)  of  Satan  unto  God,"  and  r*- 
presents  the  excommunication,  whidi  cuts  men  off 
from  J  he  grace  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  as  a  "  de- 
liverance of  them  unto  Satan  "  (1  Cor.  v,  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  The  same  truth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a 
bolder  and  more  startling  form,  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Apot^jrpee,  where  the  body  of 
tbe  unbelieriug  Jews  is  called  a  "synagogue  of 
Satan  "  (Ker.  ii.  9,  iii.  9),  where  the  secrets  of  false 
doctrine  are  called  "  the  depths  of  Satan"  (ii.  24), 
and  the  "  throne  "  and  "  habitation  "  of  Satan  are 
said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  Another  and  even  more  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  the  tame  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
intended  to  bnfHe  (.KaTufyttr)  "  him,  that  hath  the 
power  (t^  xpiiros)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ;'* 
lor  death  is  evidently  regaixled  as  the  "  wages  of 
sin,"  and  the  power  of  death  as  inseparable  from 
the  power  of  corruption.  Nor  is  this  truth  only 
expressed  dii'ectly  and  formally ;  it  meets  us  again 
and  again  in  passages  simply  practical,  taken  for 
granted,  as  already  familiar  (see  Rom.  xri.  20; 
2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18 ;  2  These,  il.  9  ; 
1  Tim.  T.  15).  The  Bible  does  not  shrink  from 
putting  the  fact  of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul 
before  us,  in  plain  and  terrible  certainty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
its  language  is  very  liir  from  countenancing,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Manichaean  theory. 
The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  tem- 
porary and  limited,  subordinated  to  the  Divine 
counsel,  and  broken  by  tbe  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  possession, 
in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only  in  order  that 
it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His  triumph.  As 
for  Himself,  so  for  His  redeemed  ones,  it  is  true, 
that  **  God  shall  braise  Satan  under  their  feet 

especlall7  because  2  PeL  HI.  6,  reUUng  to  the  Flood, 
seems  doselj  connected  with  tliat  passsgc. 
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dnrtlf*  (Rom.  xri.  20;  comp.  Gen.  iH.  15). 
Nor  U  this  ail,  for  the  history  ot*  the  Book  of  Job 
thnn  pbinlf,  what  is  elsewhere  oonstantly  implied, 
tloi  Satanic  influence  is  permitted,  in  oixler  to  be 
onrmled  to  good,  to  teach  humility,  and  therefoi-e 
ftith.  The  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  is  left 
oKiplaiiud ;  but  its  present  subordination  and  future 
otiDctiott  are  familiar  truths.  So  accordingly,  on 
tJie  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of,  as  capable 
of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided 
by  the  grace  of  God.  *<  Resist  the  deril,  and  he 
will  flee  from  yon,"  b  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture  (Jam.  ir.  7).  It  is  indeed  a  power,  to 
which  "placo"  or  opportunity  "is  given,"  only 
by  the  consent  of  mans  will  (Kph.  iv.  27).  It  is 
prahably  to  be  traced  most  distinctly  in  tlie  power 
•f  evil  habit,  a  power  real,  but  not  irresistible, 
eniled  by  previous  sin,  and  by  every  successive  act 
of  an'riveted  more  cloeely  npon  the  soul.  It  is  a 
power  which  cannot  act  dii'ectly  and  openly,  but 
Deeds  oafi  and  dissimulation,  in  order  to  get  ad- 
nntage  over  man  by  entangling  the  will.  The 
"wilw"  (Eph.  vi.  11),  the  "devices"  (2  Cor.  ii. 
11),  the  "snare"  (1  Tim.  iii.  7,  vi.  9;  2  Tim.  ii. 
26}  ''of  the  devil,"  ai'e  expressions  which  indicate 
the  indirect  and  unnatural  character  of  the  power 
of  evil,  it  is  therefore  urged  as  a  reason  for  "  so- 
hmess  and  vigilance"  (1  Fet.  v.  8),  for  the  careful 
lae  «f  the  "  whole  armour  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  10- 
17) ;  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure  the  supi«- 
micy  of  God's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the  inner  peace 
of  the  Christian.  "  He  that  is  bom  of  God,  keepetb 
hioielC  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not" 
(1  John  V.  18). 

Besiiles  his  own  direct  inflnence,  the  Scripture 
bdases  to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a 
host  of  evil  spirits  or  angels  who  sliare  his  evil 
work,  and  for  whom  the  "  everlasting  fire  is  pre- 
pmd'  (Matt.  ixr.  41).  Of  their  origin  and  fell 
we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be 
the  tsme  as  the  &llen  and  imprisoned  nngcls  of 
t  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage  (Matt, 
lii.  24-26)  identifies  them  dbtinctly  with  the 
itilJyia  (A.  V.  "  devils "  *)  who  had  power  to 
powss  the  souls  of  men.  The  Jews  there  speak 
of  »  Beelzebub  (BetAfffloiX),  "a  prince  of  the 
demons,"  whom  they  identify  with,  or  symbolise 
by,  tlie  idol  of  Ekron,  the  "  god  of  flies "  [see 
BkelzebobJ,  and  by  whose  power  they  accuse  our 
loid  of  casting  out  demons.  His  answer  is,  "  How 
on  Satan  cast  out  Satan  7  "  The  inference  is  clear 
that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  demons 
u«  **  the  angels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
rtrengthened  by  Acts  x.  38,  in  which  St.  Peter 
liecribes  the  possessed  as  KaraSvmurrcva/t^yovt 
M  Toi  AuL$i\ov,  and  by  Luke  x.  18,  in  which 
the  mastery  over  the  demons  is  connected  by  our 
lord  with  the  "  £UI  of  Satan  from  heaven,  and 
their  power  included  by  Him  in  the  "  power  of  the 
enemy  "  (roi;  ixBpoH  i  comp.  Matt.  liii.  39).  For 
tixir  natore,  see  Demons.  They  are  mostly  spoken 
<f  in  Scriptore  in  reference  to  poeeession ;  but  in 
Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in  various  lights,  as 
"principalities  (ipxoOi  "powers"  (ifouo-loi), 
"nders  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and 
"^titoal  poweti  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places" 
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'  It  is  mitbrtnnite  that  the  A.  V.  should  use  the  word 
'*»il."  not  only  for  Its  proper  cqnlvalenl  itifiokot,  but 
tbo  fijr  Sufujioov, 

•  Ibe  word  aivptov,  properly  referring  to  the  system  of 
the  imiverse,  and  w  used  In  John  1. 10,  is  generally  applied 
Id  Scriptare  to  bnman  sodety  as  atienaied  from  Ood,  wiUi 


(or  "  things")  (ri  wvevfurriici  rijj  Tovqpfar  ir 
rots  twmpaylots) ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling " 
against  the  soul  of  man.  The  same  reference  is 
made  less  explicitly  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  and  Col.  ii. 
15.  In  Rev.  xii.  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as  fight- 
ing with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against "  Michael  and  his  angels," 
and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking 
all  these  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the 
enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and 
nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  compainson  with  his.  That 
thera  is  against  us  a  power  of  spiritual  wickedness 
is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  know,  and  a  mystery 
which  only  Revelation  can  disclose ;  but  whether  it 
is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indiiference. 

But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince  of  this 
world"  (A  ipx""  ToD  xSffiiov  roirov)  in  John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  ivi.  11,  and  even  the  "god  of  this 
world "  (4  $(}>t  To5  alSnf  towtou)  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
4 ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  the  words 
Toiri  KixriuMcpirofas  roS  VKirovt  r«S  alarar 
Toirmi,  used  in  Eph.  vi.  12.*  This  power  he 
cbimed  for  himself,  at  a  delegated  authorily,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6);  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  uni-eal,  had  he  spoken 
altogether  falsely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
direct influence  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ments. There  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  what  men  call  the  "  chances"  of  life. 
Such  a  power  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of 
Job,  and  probably  implied  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity  (in  Luke  ziii.  16),  and  of 
St.  Paal's  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
It  is  only  consistent  with  the  atti-ibution  of  such 
action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  in  Ex.  xii,  23;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xix.  35;  Acts  xii.  23) ;  and, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connexion  of  tlie 
second  cauKS  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Will  of 
God,  we  cannot  even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any 
antecedent  improbability;  but  it  is  little  dwelt 
npon  in  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
exercise  of  th^  power  through  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  become  "  children  of  the  devil,"  and 
accordingly  "  do  the  lusts  of  their  father."  (See 
John  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  1  John  iii.  8-10; 
and  comp.  John  vi.  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scrip- 
ture reguils  all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil," 
and  traces  to  him,  through  his  ministers,  all  , 
spiiitnal  evil  and  enor  (2  Cor.  xi.  14, 15),  and  all 
the  persecution  and  hindrances  which  oppose  the 
Gospel  (Rev.  ii.  10;  1  Thess.  ii.  18).  Most  of  all 
is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  thoec 
who  deliberately  mis'ead  and  tempt  men,  and  who 
at  last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own, 
oome  to  take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
tvil-doing  in  others  (Rom.  i.  32). 

The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by  an 
examination  of  the  title,  by  which  he  is  designated 
in  Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  i  SiiPo\ot, 
"  the  devil."  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself 
implies  only  the  endeavour  to  bieak  the  bonds  be- 

a  reference  to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity  "  which  makes  It  an 
Idul  (see,  e.  g.,  1  John  Ii.  16) ;  aitiy  refeis  to  Its  transitory 
ctuu-KCier,  and  Is  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  the 
startling  application  of  the  word  9w6t,  a  "  god  of  an  age  " 
being  of  cuurae  no  true  Qod  at  alt.  It  Is  used  with  xov/Mf 
In  Kpta.  II.  2. 
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tween  ofluiit,  and  "»et  theoi  at  variance"  (see, 
t.g.,  Plat.  Symp.  p.  222  c:  SufiiXKtui  i/ii  koI 
'Aydtttra) ;  but  common  uaage  adds  to  this  general 
sense  the  special  idea  of  "  setting  at  Tariaaoe  by 
slander,"  In  the  N.  T.  the  woM  StifioXoi  is 
used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  Ui.  II; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3^ ;  and  in  each  case  with 
wmething  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  general  and 
special  senses  should  be  kept  iu  view.  His  general 
object  is  to  break  the  bondk  of  commtmion  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  lore 
which  bind  men  to  each  other,  to  *'  set "  each  soul 
"at  variance"  both  with  men  and  God,  and  so 
redooe  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  selfishness 
which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  is  slander  of  God  to  man, 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5 :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die : 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  Theae  words 
contain  the  germ  of  the  &lse  notions,  which  keep 
men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compnlaory  slavery,  and  which  the  hea- 
then so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of 
human  weal  and  woe,  or  "envious"  of  human  ex- 
cellence and  happiness.  They  attribute  selfishness 
and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  This  is 
enough  (even  without  the  imputation  of  fiikehood 
whidi  is  added)  to  pervert  man's  natural  love  of 
freedom,  till  it  rebeb  against  that,  which  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  hard  and  arbiti«ry  tvranny,  and  seeks 
to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  standard 
of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slauder  of  God  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  His 
reuniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,' 5).  In  reference 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  "  adversary  "  (iiTlStKos) 
of  man  in  I  Pet.  v.  8,  and  represented  in  that  cha- 
racter in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and  more  plainly  still  de- 
signated in  Kev.  xii.  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  oar 
brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of 
slander,  under  the  all-seaitjiing  eye  of  God.  The 
mention  of  it  b  clearly  an  "accommodation"  of 
God's  judgment  to  the  analogy  of  our  human  expe- 
rience: but  we  understand  by  it  a  practical  and 
awful  truth,  that  every  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 
'  admixture  of  lower  and  evil  motives  which  taints 
the  best  actions  of  man,  will  rise  up  against  us  at 
the  judgment,  to  claim  the  soul  as  their  own,  and 
fix  for  ever  that  separation  from  God,  to  which, 
through  them,  we  hare  yielded  ourselves.  In  that 
accusation  Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading 
part,  pleading  i^inst  man,  with  that  worst  of 
blander  which  is  based  on  peiTeited  or  isolated 
facta ;  and  shall  be  oveix»me,  not  by  any  ooonter- 
claim  of  human  merit,  but  **  by  the  blind  of  the 
Lamb  "  received  in  true  and  stedfast  faith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of 
less  moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  woiils— Temptation  and  Pos- 
session. 

'  See  the  connexion  between  faith  and  love  hy  wbicb 
It  la  made  perrect  (ivtpymt^iint)  fo  Gal.  v..a,  and  between 
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The  fubject  of  temptation  is  illastrated,  not  only 
by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record 
of  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It 
is  expressly  laid  down  (as  in  Jam.  i.  2-4)  that 
"  temptation,"  properly  so  called,  ».  e,  "  trial " 
(rttpuffitis),  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  accoid- 
ingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God 
(as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).  Han's  nature  is  progressive; 
bis  &culties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity 
(5vrctftet),  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual 
efficiency  (^iytpyttif)  by  free  exeixise.'  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  toid  to  their  objects,  aimply  and 
nmwervedly,  without  respect  to  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  their  obtaining  them ;  they  need  to  be 
checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  conscience 
prevail,  the  spiiit  i-eceives  strength  and  growth ;  if 
it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  tends  to  predomi- 
nate, and  the  man  has  fiUlen  away.  Besides  this, 
the  will  itaelf  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Sudi  independence  of  physical  compulsion  is  ita  high 
privilege ;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moral  Power  of 
God's  Law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  truth  and 
goodneas,  acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason 
and  the  conscience,  should  regulate  the  human  will. 
The  need  of  giving  np  the  individual  will,  freely 
and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  is  a  still  seveier  trial,  with  the  rewaid 
of  still  greater  spiritual  progress,  if.  we  sustain  it, 
with  the  punishment  of  a  subtler  and  more  dan- 
gerous fidl,  if  we  succumb.  In  its  struggle  the 
spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its  authority 
by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wnich  ia  the  breath 
of  spiritual  life, 

it  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  oripnal 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving 
scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the 
"tempter"  (as  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  These,  iii.  5). 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  of  Gen.  iii.  shows 
clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  passions 
their  objects  in  vivid  and  capti^ting  forms,  so  as 
to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects  against  the  Law 
of  God  "  written  in  the  heart ;"  and  next,  to  act 
upon  the  &lse  desire  of  the  will  for  independence, 
the  desire  "  to  be  as  gods,  knowing  "  (that  is,  prac- 
tically, judging  and  detei-mining)  "  good  and  evil." 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is 
under  the  control  and  ovemiling  power  of  God,  as 
is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  (>r.  x.  13 ;  Jam.  iv. 
7,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  so  resisted  only  by  yielding 
to  the  graoe  of  God,  and  by  a  straggle  (sometimes 
an  "  agony")  in  reliance  on  ita  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively. 
Its  nq;ative  exeixnse  is  reieiTed  to  in  the  parable  at 
the  sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  "  engrafted 
word"  (James  i.  21)  of  grace,  i.  «.  as  interposing 
itself,  by  consent  of  man,  between  him  and  the 
channels  of  God's  gi-ace.  Its  positive  exemse  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tai«s, 
represented  as  sowing  actual  seed  of  evil  in  the  in- 
dividual heail  or  the  world  generally  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  tares  ((i^di'ta)  lends  to  the  conclusioo,  which 
is  declared  plainly  in  2  Ck>r.  xi.  14,  vu.  that  evil  is 
mtroduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counterfeit 
of  good. 

This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  is  poesible, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.     We  see  this  in  the 


bitb  and  tbe  works  by  which  it  Is  perfected  (TeAftoirat) 
in  Jam.  U.  33. 
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Temptatian  of  our  Loid.  The  temptations  pi^e- 
•ented  to  Him  appeal,  first  to  the  natoral  desire 
and  Deed  of  food,  neit  to  the  desire  of  power,  to 
be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent  in  the  nohlest 
minds;  and  lastly,  to  tlie  desire  of  testing  and 
realising  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendencT  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real 
but  imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  in- 
Tolved  in  no  case  podtire  sinfulness ;  the  temptation 
vas  to  seek  them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy 
means;  the  answer  to  them  (given  by  the  Lord  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  therefore  as  one  like  ourselves 
in  all  the  weakness  and  finiteness  of  our  nature) 
lay  in  simple  Faith,  resting  upon  God,  and  on  His 
Word,  keeping  to  His  way,  and  refusing  to  con- 
template tlie  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  Him 
alone.  Such  &ith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self- 
cootidence,  and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and 
on  the  grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fiiUen  nature  Satan 
has  a  gi-ealer  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes 
a  man  the  "  servant  of  ^n  **  for  the  future  (John 
viii.  34 ;  Kom.  vi.  16);  it  therefore  creates  in  the 
spirit  of  man  a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which 
sympathizes  with,  and  aids,  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  a  ftct  recognized  by  experience ; 
tbe  doctrine  of  Scriptui-e,  inscratably  mysterious, 
bat  nnmistakeably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  Fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  born  iu  man  in  capacity,  prior 
to  all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out 
iato  active  existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed. 
It  b  this  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  a  law,"  i.  e.  (ao- 
cofding  to  his  universal  use  of  the  word)  an  external 
power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the  inner  man 
(the  wous)  into  captivity  (Rom.  vii.  14-24).  Its 
power  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out ;  it  still 
"  lusts  against  the  spirit"  so  that  men  "  cannot  do 
tJie  things,  which  they  would  "  (Gal.  v.  17).  It  is 
to  this  spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to  Use- 
hood,  cruelty,  pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of 
any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is 
said  to  appeal  in  tempting  us.  If  bis  temptations 
be  yielded  to  without  repentance,  it  becomes  the 
reprobate  (USkijios)  mind,  which  delights  in  evil 
for  its  own  sake  (Rom.  i.  28,  32)  and  makes  men 
emphatically  "  children  of  the  devil "  (John  viii. 
44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  1  John  iii.  8,  10),  and  "ao- 
cnrsed"  (Matt.  xxv.  41),  tit  for  "the  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  If  they  be 
resisted,  as  by  God's  grace  they  may  be  resisted, 
then  tbe  evil  power  (the  "flesh"  or  the  "old 
naa")  is  gradually  "crucified"  or  "mortified," 
until  the  soul  is  prq»red  for  that  heaven,  where 
DO  evil  can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently 
refared  to  in  Scripture,  as  exercised,  chiefly  by  the 
suggestion  of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the 
debated  power  of  Satan  over  outward  circum- 
stances. To  this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced 
(as  has  been  said)  the  trial  ot  Job  by  temporal  loss 
and  bodily  snSering  (Job  i.,  ii.),  the  remarkable 
expression,  used  by  our  Lord,  as  to  the  woman  with 
a  "s{Hrit  of  infirmity"  (Luke  xiii.  16),  the  "thorn 
in  the  flesh,"  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  "messenger 
of  Satan"  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  Its  lan- 
guage is  pkin,  incapable  of  being  explained  la  me- 
taphor, or  poetical  personification  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Its  general  statements  art  illustrated 
by  examples  of  temptation.  (See,besidesthosealready 
nwDtiooed,  Lake  xxii.  5;  John  xxiii.  27  (Judas); 
Lake  xxii.  31  (Peter) ;  Acts  v.  3  (Amuiias  and 
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Sepphint) ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  1  These, 
iii.  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling  form 
of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one,  on  which,  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  the  Fii-st  Cause 
with  Second  Causes  in  Nature,  and  of  the  process 
of  origination  of  human  thought,  experience  can 
hardly  be  held  to  be  competent,  either  to  confirm, 
or  to  oppose,  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 

On  the  subject  of  Possession  see  DEHomACS.  It 
is  Buflicient  here  to  remark,  that  although  widely 
different  in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  cha- 
racter as  the  other  power  of  Satan,  including  both 
that  external  and  internal  influence  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us 
only  in  connexion  with  the  lerelation  of  that 
I'edemption  from  sin,  which  destroys  it, — a  reve- 
lation begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested,  in  itself  at  the  Atonement,  in  its  effects 
at  the  Great  Day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, whei'e  Satan  is  first  "  bound  for  a  thousand 
years,"  then  set  free  for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict, 
and  finally  *'  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
. .  .  for  ever  and  ever  "  (xx.  2,  7-10).      [A.  B.] 

SATHBABU'ZANES  (2a9pa/3avC<(<>i)s :  Sa- 
trabuzanes).  Shetbarbozitai  (1  Esd.  vi.  3,  7, 
27 ;  comp.  Ear.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13). 

SATTBS  (Dn»};b,  tSrtm:  Sai/iSyia:  pOosi), 

the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  above-named 
plural  noun,  which,  having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  " 
or  "rough,"  is  frequently  applied  to  "he-goata" 
(comp.  ^e  Latin  hircus,  from  Airbus,  hirsutus) ;  the 
SHrbn,  however,  of  Is.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14, 
where  the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of  goat 
whetiier  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the  old  vet^ 
sions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators,  our  own 
tmnslation  is  correct,  and  Satyrs,  that  is,  demons  of 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  goats, 
are  intended.  Comp.  Jerome  {Comment,  ad  1$. 
xiii.),  "  Seirim  vef  incubones  vel  satyros  vel  sylves- 
tres  quosdam  homines  quos  nonnulli  fatuos  ficarioH 
vocant,  aut  daemonum  genera  intellignnt."  This 
explanation  receives  confirmation  from  a  passage  in 
Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  "  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  Sgirim,"  and  from  a  simihr  one  in 
2  Chr.  xi.  15.  The  Israelites,  it  is  probable,  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  form  of  goat-worship 
from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochart,  Hierox,  iii.  82.5 ; 
Jablonski  Pcad.  Aegypt.  i.  273,  et  sqq.).  The 
opinion  held  by  Micbaelis  (Supp.  p.  2342)  and 
Lichtenstoin  (jOomruntat.  de  Simiarwn,  &&,  §4, 
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p.  50,  aqq.).  that  the  SArbn  prolwbly  denote  aome 
ipecies  of  ape,  has  been  tanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto's  Cya.  art.  Ape.  From  a  few 
panages  in  Pliuy  (A'.  ^.  t,  S ;  Tii.  2 ;  viii.  54)  it  it 
clear  that  by  Satyrs  are  sometimes  to  be  understood 
some  kind  of  ape  or  monkey ;  Col.  V.  Smith  has 
figured  the  Xacacui  Arabicia  as  being  the  probable 
satyr  of  Babylon.  That  some  species  of  Ci/na- 
cephalus  (dog-faoed  baboon)  was  an  animal  that 
entered  into  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
is  evident  from  the  monuments  and  from  what 
UorapoUo  (i.  14-16)  has  told  us.  The  other  ex- 
planation, however,  has  the  sanction  of  Gesenius, 
Bochart,  Roaenmiiller,  Parkhurst,  Maurer,  Fiirst, 
and  others.  As  to  the  "  dancing "  satyrs,  comp. 
Virg.  Ed.  V.  73, 

"  Saltantea  aatyTM  ImitaUtor  Alpbesiboens." 

L      ^  [^•''•^ 

SAUL  (74Mr,  i.e.  ShaOl :   :laoi\;  JoM^h. 

XiauKoi :  Sail),  more  accorately  Shaul,  in  which 
form  it  is  given  on  several  occasions  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  Hie  name  of  varioos  persons  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

1.  Saul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  River  was  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Sanilah 
(Gen.  uxvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called 
Shadl.  [G.] 


SAUL 

2.  The  first  king  of  Israel.  The  name  here 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  found 
before  in  the  Edomite  prince  already  mentioned; 
and  in  a  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  A.  V. 
Shaul).  It  also  occors  among  the  Kohathites  in 
the  goiealogy  of  Samuel  (1  <Su.  vi.  24),  and  in 
Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  better 
known  as  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  below  p.  1154). 
Josephus  (B.  J,  ii,  18,  §4)  mentions  a  Saul,  fiither 
of  one  Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scytho- 
poli*  in  the  early  part  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  the  following  genealogy  may  be  observed — 
1.  The  repetition  in  two  generations  of  the  names 
of  Kish  and  Ner,  of  Nadab  and  Abi-nodab,  and  of 
Mephibosheth.  2.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  in  three  successive  generations:  possibly  in 
four,  as  there  were  two  Mephiboeheths.  3.  The 
constant  sbiflingi  of  the  names  of  God,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  proper  names:  (a)  ./4fr-iel=/<-hiel. 
(6)  ifafcAi-ehua=/e-shua.  (c)  Esh-6(ia/=Ish- 
boiheth.  (d)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  baal  =  Mepbi- 
botheth.  4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  fiunily 
down  to  the  timee  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  passible 
that  Zimri  (I  Chr.  ix.  42)  can  be  the  usurper 
of  1  K.  xvi. — if  so,  the  last  attempt  of  the  house 
of  Saul  to  r^ain  ita  ascendancy  ?  The  time  would 
agree. 


AMiiAfi.    (I  Sub,  b.  1.) 


bnr.    (UCX.  Ja«il.) 

AbwI.  or  JehM  —  M>«!liah. 
(ISam.  is.  I.)     I     (IChr.  II.) 
(I  Cbr.  Thi.  as.) 


^. 


AUwnm  ••  SAUL  —  Rteimb. 
(I  Cbt.  li.  as.) 


Nit.  Nulab.  Gsdor.  Ahlix  Zedivtab.  MlUXta. 

(I  Cbr.  i«.  fS.)  (Zwiicr.  (1  Cbr,  Ix, «,) 

! I  Cbr,  THI,)  1 

SbloMnh. 


Aboer, 


-"  '      liUl.    lUldlUbim.    Abnaubb.    blv4a>l.    Mmb.    D«rld  -  Midnl . 


I  (I  Sam,        Jariiia  (Jo,  J><.  libbialiMli. 

MeribJinl.    •!¥,«.)      _  »l, «,  I.) 


nallW.    Anxni.    Hirblbodnlb. 


MwpbibadMdi  (1  Cbr.  Ix.  SI). 


FlliHa.  Mdedi.         Thhna.  Abu. 


Mx*ilab  (Juah,  I  Cbr,  li.  <•). 


Btaa. 

Bmbu  (Repbalah,  I  Oir.  ii.  «), 


I 


Anttam,       BodUlL       labaiad,       SbavWi.       Oballxh.       Hman,  DUm.       Jabiak.       EllphaM. 


There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree  in  | 
1  Sam.  iz.  1,  xiv.  51,  which  represents  Saul  and  i 
Abner  as  the  grandsms  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  j 
33,  iz.  39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great-  | 
grandsons-.  If  we  adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree  j 
in  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose  either  that  a  I 
link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel  and  Kish,  in. 
1  S«tai.  iz.  1,  or  that  the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of  { 
Abiel  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  36),  has  been  confounded  with  , 


the  younger  Kish,  tlie  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  39). 
The  pedigree  in  I  Chr.  viii.  is  not  free  from  con- 
fusion, as  it  omits  amongst  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner, 
who  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in 
both  is  mode  the  father  of  Kish. 

His  character  is  in  port  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [Benjamin], 
and  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between 
the  old  and  new  systems  in  which  he  found  him- 
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mit  famjlred.  To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of 
nailiias,  which  broke  oat  in  violent  frenzy  at 
timea,  learing  him  with  long  Incid  interrals.  His 
affcctioos  were  strong,  as  appears  in  his  lore  both 
ftr  David  and  his  son  Jonathan,  bnt  they  were 
onetinal  to  tlie  wild  accesses  of  religious  leal  or 
insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he 
may  be  counted  as  the  suoceaaor,  remarkable  for  his 
itraigth  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  he  was, 
like  the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller 
by  head  and  shoulden  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  "  good"  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  oompind  to  the  gazelle,  "  the  gazelle 
of  Israel."  *  It  was  probably  these  external  quali- 
ties which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  frequently 
attached  to  his  name,  "  chosen  " — '*  whom  the  Lord 
did  choose " — "  See  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Loid  hath  chosenl"  (1  Sam.  ix.  17,  x.  24; 
2  Sam.  zxi.  6). 

The  birtfapboe  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
bat  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),*it  was  probably  his  native  village. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  it  was  Gibei^^ 
though,  from  its  subsequent  connexion  with  him,  it 
is  called  often  "Gibeah  of  Saul"  [Gibeah].  His 
&tber,  Kish,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
though  the  &mily  to  which  he  belonged  was  of 
little  importance  (ix.  t ,  21).  A  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of 
these  asses,  gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  be  sent 
his  SOD  Saol,  accompanied  by  a  servant,*  who  acted 
abo  as  a  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  man 
(ix.  3-10).  Ailer  a  three  days'  journey  (ix.  20), 
which  It  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  track, 
throogh  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  [Sualisha  ;  Sra- 
Lm ;  Zdi>h],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sui^ 
nunded  by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return 
home,  but  was  deterred  by  the  advice  of  the  servant, 
who  soggested  that  before  doing  so  they  should 
consult  "  a  man  of  God,"  '*  a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate 
•f  the  asses — securing  his  oracle  by  a  present 
(badkMs/t)  of  a  quarter  of  a  silver  shekel.  They 
were  instructed  by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside 
the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came  out  of  the 
city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminoice,  where  a  sacri- 
tieail  feast  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
ix.  11-13).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 
tint  time — it  was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation 
had  indicated  to  him  the  approach  and  the  future 
destiny  of  the  youthfiil  Benjamite.  Surprised  at 
his  langnage,  but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended 
to  the  high  place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at 
tlK  top  (rb  KariKv/ta,  LXX.,  ix.  27)  found  thirty 
or(LXX.,and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.4,  §1)  seventy  guests 
aaembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief  place. 
In  anticipation  of  some  distinguished  stranger, 
S«mn>l  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder, 

•  2  SaoL  1. 1>,  the  word  translated  *  beaoty,"  bat  the 
sama  teim  (*3V)  in  3  Sam.  IL  18  and  elsewhere  is 
translated  "roe.'  The  LXX.  have  oonfouoded  It  with  a 
very  simUar  word,  sod  render  it  SnjA«Miot',  "  set  up  a 
fimr." 

k  WbenAUel,  or  Jehlel(lChr.vllL9»,lx.36),  is  called 
lbs  ttther  of  "Olbeon,"  It  probably  means  founder  qf 
aOtak. 

'  The  woid  is  *^],  •  servant,"  not  *13y, '  slave." 

•  At  Zelsab,  or  (MX.)  ■  leaping  for  joy." 

•  Mistnmlated  in  A.  V.  "plain." 

I  lnz.«,<N»aiaika-ai/Uai;inx.lO,*4V^Ntaikoal7. 
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from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to 
tear  off  the  first  morsel  (LXX.,  ix.  22-24).  They 
then  descended  to  the  dty,  and  a  bed  was  prepared 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Swnuel 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirts 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left  them) 
Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil, 
and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  the 
natloa  (ix,  25-1.  1).  From  that  moment,  aa  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (x.  9,  LXX.),  a  new  life  dawned 
upon  him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like 
that  of  his  search.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly;  and  at  every  step  homeward  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  incidents  which,  according  to  Samuel's 
prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9,  10).  At  Kachel's 
sepulchre  he  met  two  men,'  who  announced  to  him 
the  recovery  of  the  asses — his  lower  cares  were  to 
cease.  At  the  oak*  of  Tabor  [Plain;  Tabor, 
Plaih  of]  he  met  three  men  carrying  gifts  of  kids 
and  bread,  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to 
Bethel.  Two  of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as 
if  to  indicate  his  new  dignity.  At  "  the  hill  of 
'God"  (whatever  may  be  meant  thereby,  pcasibly 
his  own  city,  Gibeah),  he  met  a  band  of  prophets 
descending  with  musical  instruments,  and  he  caught 
the  inspiration  from  them,  as  a  sign  of  his  new  life.' 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 
lots  (so  often  practised  at  tliat  time)  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  fiimily  which  was  to  produce 
the  king.  Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, found  hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which  sur- 
rounded the  encampment  (x.  17-24).  His  stature 
at  once  conciliated  tbe  public  feeling,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so  often 
repeated' in  modem  times,  "Long  live  tbe  king" 
(x.  23-24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gib^, 
accompanied  by  the  fighting  part  ^  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  Uie  especial  head.  The 
muimun  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community 
who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed 
presents  were  soon  dispelled '  by  an  occasion  arising 
to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul.  He  was  (having 
apparentjy  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way 
home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  aa  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a 
great  calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat 
issued  by  Nahash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabesh 
Gilead  (see  Aimoil).  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
were  connected  with  Benjamin,  by  the  old  adven- 
ture recorded  in  Judg.  xxi.  It  was  as  if  this  one 
spark  was  needed  to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  king.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  as  on  the  andent  Judges.     The  shy,  re- 


Joseph,  (.int.  vL  4,  $2)  gives  the  name  Gabatha,  by  which 
he  elsewhere  designates  Oibeah,  Saul's  dty. 

a  See  for  this  Ewsld  OU.  28-30). 

•■  7'nn.  "  the  strength,"  the  host,  x.  26 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  3.  Tbe  word  "  band  "  is  ntoally  employed  In  tlie 
A.  y.  for  *Tni,  a  veiy  dilftient  tann,  with  a  strict 
meaning  of  lis  own.    [Taoor.] 

•  The  words  which  dose  I  Ssm.  x.  27  are  In  the 
Hebrew  text  "he  was  ss  tbongta  be  were  deaf;"  in 
Joseph.  Ant  vt  S,  }I,  and  tbe  LXX.  (followed  by  EwaU), 
'and  it  came  to  pass  alter  a  month  that." 
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tiring  oatnra  which  w«  hare  oleeired,  vaniihed 
never  to  return.  He  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  the  earlier  days,  and  summoned  the  people  by 
the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from  the  herd  which 
he  was  driving:  tliree  (or six,  LXX.)  hundred  thou- 
sand followed  from  brael,  and  (perhaps  not  in  due 
proportion)  thirty  (or  seventy,  LXX.)  thousand 
from  Judiji:  and  Jabesh  was  rescued.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous  on  the  people — the  punishment 
of  the  murmurers  was  demanded — but  refused  by 
Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugurated  anew  ^ 
Gilgal  (xi.  1-15).  It  shoidd  be,  however,  observed 
that,  according  to  I  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of 
Nahash  preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of 
Saal.  He  becomes  king  of  Israel.  But  he  still 
so  hi  resembles  the  earlier  Judges,  as  to  be  vii^ 
tually  king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of 
the  immediate  neigbboorhood.  Almost  all  his  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  territory  or 
associations. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named 
as  ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew, 
and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief.''  In  the 
2nd  year'  of  his  reign,  be  began  to  organise  an 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  Philistine  yoke  which 
pressed  on  his  country ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe, 
where  a  Philistine  ofiicer  had  long  been  stationed 
even  in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).  An  army  of 
3000  was  fonned,  which  he  soon  afterwards  gathered 
together  romid  him ;  and  Jonathan,  apparently  with 
his  sanctinu,  rose  against  the  officer  "  and  slew  him 
(xiii.  2-4).  This  roused  the  whole  force  of  the 
Philistine  nation  gainst  him.  The  spirit  of  Israel 
was  completely  broken.  Many  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  caverns ;  many  crossed  the  Jordan ; 
all  were  disarmed,  except  Saul  and  his  son,  with 
their  immediate  retainers.  In  this  crisis,  Saul, 
DOW  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom  at 
Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
described  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet."  At  last  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the 
first  curse,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at 
Miijhmaah  brought  On  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
drove  the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory 
[Jokathad].  It  was  signalised  by  two  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first 
appearance  of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow  which 
all  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44). 
The  other  was  the  erectiou  of  his  first  altar,  built 
either  to  celebrate  the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the. 
savage  feast  of  the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (although  not 
entirely  completed,  xiv,  52)  at  once  placed  Saul 
in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 
of  Israel.  Probably  &om  this  time  was  formed 
the  organisation  of  royal  state,  which  contained 
in  germ  some  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
monarohy.  The  host  of  3000  has  been  already 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  oomp. 


k  Also  2  Sam.  x.  IS,  LXX.,  for  "  Lord." 

'  The  expreislan,  xlli.  1,  "Saul  wis  one  year  old  "(the 
■on  of  a  yearX  In  his  rdgnlns.  ma^  be  either,  (1)  he 
reigned  one  year;  or  (2).  the  word  30  may  have  dropped 
oat  ttaence  to  xiii.  5,  and  It  may  have  been  "  be  was  31 
when  he  began  to  reign." 

""  The  woid  may  be  rendeted  either  •garrison"  or 
"officer;"  Its  meaning  Is  nncenaln. 

•  Tlie  command  of  Samoel  (x  8)  had  apparently  a 
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1  Chr.  xii.  29),  Of  this  Abner  became  captain 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  A  body  guard  was  also  formed  of 
runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  15,  17, 
iiii.  14,  1 7,  xivi.  22).°  Of  this  David  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  prin- 
dpel  ofBcers  of  the  court,  and  sate  with  Jonathan 
at  the  king's  table  (1  Sam.  xx.  25).  Another  officer 
is  incidentally  mentioned — the  keeper  of  the  royal 
mules  —  the  com«s  ttabuii,  the  "constable"  of 
the  king — such  as  appears  in  the  later  monarchy 
(1  Chr.  xzvii.  30).  He  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
foreigner  employed  about  the  court — ^being  an 
Edomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9).  According  to  Jewish 
tradition  (Jer.  Qu.  Heb.  ad  Inc.)  he  was  the  servant 
who  accompanied  Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  father's 
asses — who  counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (ix., 
xvi.),  and  whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam. 
i.  10).  The  high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar 
(Ahimelech  or  Ahijiah)  was  in  attendance  upon  him 
with  the  ephod,  when  he  desired  it  (xiv.  3),  and 
felt  himself  bound  to  assist  bis  secret  commissioners 
(xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  14). 

The  king  himself  was  distinguisHed  by  a  state, 
not  before  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall 
spear,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the 
hand  of  Goliath.  [Arus.]  This  never  left  him — 
in  repose  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xix.  9  );  at  his  meal* 
(XX.  33);  at  rest  (xxvi.  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  6).  In  battle  he  woi«  a  diadem  on  hia  head 
and  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  10),  He 
sate  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  ftdng  his  aco 
(1  Sam.  XX.  25 ;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  his 
return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite  P 
women  (1  Sam.  xviii.  )>), amongst  whom  he  was  oo 
such  occasions  specially  known  as  bringing  back 
from  the  enemy  scarlet  robes,  and  golden  orna- 
ments for  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still 
predominated,  and  he  was  now  able  (not  merely, 
like  his  temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but)  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amaiek 
(liv.  47).  The  war  with  Amaiek  is  twice  re- 
lated, first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length 
(XV.  1-9).  Its  chief  connexion  with  Saul's  history 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  conunand 
of  Samuel ;  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and 
the  retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  extermination  of  Amaiek  and  the  subsequent 
execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general  question 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  0.  T.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoil — 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the 
sacrificial  thanksgiving  (xv.  21),  Such  was  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vi. 
7,  §2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  for 
his  stature  and  beauty,  and  su(3i  is  the  general 
impression  left  by  the  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Carmel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  "  a  hand," 


perpetual  obUgatJon  (xlU.  13).  It  bad  been  given  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  Interval  tbey  bad  both  been  at 
Gilgal  (xl.  16).  N.B.— The  worts  "had  ^)polnted" 
(xiii.  8)  are  Inserted  In  A.  T. 

•  They  were  BenJamltes  (1  Sam.  xxlt  t;  Jos.  Ant. 
vU.  14),  yonng,  tall,  and  handsome  (Ibid.  vl.  6,  ^). 

r  Jca.  (Aiit.  vl.  10,  1)1)  makes  the  mmim  sing  the 
pndses  of  Sanl,  the  notdou,  of  David. 
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2  Sob.  xrili.  18),  which  in  the  Jewish  traditioDa 
(Jenaae,  Qu.  Beb.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  oUtcc,  myrtles,  and  pnlms.  And  in  allusion  to 
his  crowning  triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the 
phi»e,  "The  Victory  (Vulg.  trtumpAator)  of  Israel 
will  neither  lie  nor  repent"  (xr.  29;  and  comp. 
I  Chr.  zxix.  1 1).  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
called  down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  distinct 
intimation  of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
riral.  The  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in 
their  final  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as  he  tean  himself  away 
6i«i  Saoi's  grasp  (for  the  gestui'e,  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
ri.  7,  §5),  and  by  the  long  moumiug  of  Samuel 
fer  the  separation — "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul?"  (xiv.  35, 
iTi.  1). 

The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The 
frenzy,  which  had  given  indications  of  itself  before, 
now  at  times  toolc  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  "  an  evil  spirit 
of  God"  Tmndi  as  we  might  speak  of  "religious 
madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
choked  or  strangled  him  fnm  its  riolence  (xvi,  14, 
LXX. ;  Joseidi.  Ant.  ri.  8,  §2). 

In  this  oisis  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  young  men  of  Us  giiar^  (in  the  Jewish 
tndition  groundlessly  supposed  to  be  EtiEO.  Jerome, 
Qu-  Beb.  ad  loc.).  From  this  time  forward  their 
lira  are  blended  together.  [Datid.]  In  Saul's 
better  moments  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection 
«hid>  he  had  contracted  for,  David.  *  He  loved 
him  greatly"  (xvi.  21).  "  Saul  would  let  him  go 
no  more  home  to  his  Other's  house  (xviii.  2). 
"  Wherefore  oometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?  ** 
(ix.  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David.  .  .  . 
Betom,  my  son  David ;  ble»ed  be  thou,  my  son 
David  "  (cdv.  16,  xivi.  17, 25).  Occasionally  too 
bis  prophetical  gifl  returned,  blended  with  lu's 
mwiness.  He  "  prophesied  "  or  "  raved  "  in  the 
midst  of  his  boose — "  he  prophesied  and  lay  down 
naked  all  day  and  all  night"  at  Ramah  (xix.  24). 
But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  mcreased.  The 
massacre  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  families  1 
(ixii.) — the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancei-s  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
3,  9),  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  At  last  the 
mooarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke 
down  under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philis- 
tines re-entered  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  hiHses  occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their 
camp  was  jHtched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  ^hunem.  On 
the  opposite  dde,  on  Mount  Gllboa,  was  the  Israelite 
anny,  clinging  as  nsnal  to  the  heights  which  were 
their  safety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's 
encampment,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
"  trembling  " — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched  bis 
camp  there  "  trembled  exceedingly  "  (,1  Sam.  xxviii. 
3).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  con- 
uilting  the  Divine  Will,  he  determined,  with  that 
<m»y  ward  mixture  of  superstition  and  religion  which 
marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply '  to  one  of  the 
necromancers   who   bad    escaped    bis  persecutibn. 
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1  Tilts  la  placed  by  Josepbos  as  the  climax  of  bis  galll, 
bnmgbt  onbythetntozlcatlniarpowerC^nC.  vl.  12,^7). 

'  His  oomponloos  were  Abner  and  Amasa  (^Seda- 
Oioa*.  Merer,  A91). 

■  When  we  last  heard  of  Samncl  he  was  mourning  for, 
VOL.  II. 


She  was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  otha* 
side  of  Little  Hermon ;  she  is  called  a  woman  of 
"  Ob,"  t.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  by  iyyturrflioAos  or  ventrilo- 
quist, and  the  Vulgate  by  Pythoness,  Accordmg 
to  the  Hebrew  tiadition  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her 
escape  from  the  genei-al  massacre  of  the  necro- 
mancei-s  (See  Leo  Allatius  De  Engastrimutho, 
cap.  6  in  Critici  Sacri  ii.).  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  question,  whether  in  the  scene 
that  follows  we  are  to  understand  an  imposture 
or  a  leal  apparition  of  Samuel.  Eustathius  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  take  the  foimer  view  (repre- 
senting it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the  Devil) ; 
Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  waveia.  (See 
Leo  Allatius,  trf  supra,  p.  1062-1114).  The  LXX. 
of  1  Sam.  zxvii.  7  (by  the  above  translation) 
and  the  A.  V.  (by  its  omission  of  "  himself"  in 
xxviii.  14,  and  inseitlon  of"  when"  in  xxviii.  12) 
lean  to  the  foimer.  Josephus  (who  pronounces  a 
glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman,  jlnt.  vi.  14,  §2,  3), 
and  the  LXX.  of  I  Chr.  x.  13,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends 
to  the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She 
lecognises  the  disguised  king  first  by  the  appeai'- 
ance  of  Samuel,  seemingly  fi'om  his  threatening 
aspect  or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy.*  Saul  appa- 
rently saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description 
of  a  god-hke  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round 
with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.* 

On  hearing  the  denunciation,  which  the  apparition 
conveyed,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic 
stature  (see  xxviii.  20,  margin)  on  the  grt>imd,  and 
remained  motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according 
to  Josephus  ( Aii.  vi.  14,  §7),  perhaps  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  sacred  nan-ative,  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa,  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself  with 
his  annou>bearer  was  pursued  by  the  archers  and 
the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xxxt.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3).  His  shield  was  cast 
away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  According  to  one  account, 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  4). 
According  to  another  account  (which  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it 
describesalater  incident), an  Amalekite*  came  up  at 
the  moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  firom 
himself  or  the  enemy),  and  found  him  "  fallen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX., 
2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive ;  and  he  was, 
at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  oH'  his  royal  diadem  and  brace- 
let, and  carried  the  news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10). 
Not  till  then,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  vi.  14, 
§7),  did  the  faithful  armour-bearer  fall  on  his  sword 
and  die  with  him  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  5),  The  body  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and 
decapitated.     The  aimour  was  sent  into  the  Philis- 


Dot  liatlng,  SonL  Had  (be  massacre  of  the  priests  and 
the  persecution  of  David  (xix.  18)  alienated  him  ? 

t  UpaTucnv  itwKoUe.  (Joe.  Ant.  vl,  14,  $2). 

"  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  (ju.  BtiK 
ad  k)c.),  be  was  the  son  of  Doeg. 
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-tine  cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of 
Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
itish  city  of  Bethfdian;  and  over  the  walls  of  the 
<ame  city  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpse, 
with  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The 
head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Di^on  (1  Chr.  i.  10).  The  corpse  was 
removed  from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabedi-gilead,  who  came  over  the 
Jordan  by  night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them, 
and  boned  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  yeais,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  wei-e 
removed  by  David  to  their  ancestml  sepulchre  At 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  [Mephi- 
BoeHETH,  p.  325a.]  [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  Apostle  ii>lt 
some  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  himself  leads  us  to  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  king,  by  the  marked  way  in  which 
.  he  mentions  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Pisidian 
Antioch :  "  God  gave  anto  them  Saul  the  son  of 
Os,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin "  (Acts  xiii. 
21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with  the 
intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  [Paul.]  The 
early  ecclesiastical  writere  did  not  lail  to  notice  the 
prominence  thus  given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  tribe. 
Tertnllian  (ado.  Marc.  v.  1)  applies  to  him  the 
dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benjamin.  And  Jerome, 
in  his  Epitaphium  Paulae  (§8),  alluding  to  the 
pi'eservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of  Benjamin 
nfler  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  49),  speaks 
of  them  as  "  trecentos  (sic)  viros  propter  Apodoium 
reaervatoa."  Compere  the  article  on  Benjahim 
[vol.  i.  190  »]. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9), 
to  which  reference  has  been  ali-eady  made.  [Paol, 
p.  736  6.]  Two  chief  conjectures  »  prevail  concem- 
ing  the diange.  (1.)  Thatof  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  SEnoiOS  Paulcs, 
the  first  of  his  Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which 
appears  due  to  Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the 
Apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  na- 
turally adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  labours  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and 
Meyer.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald((?«»cA.  vi.419, 
30),  who  seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks 
on  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as 
a  proof  that  it  was  so  understood  by  ail  the  readen 
of  the  Acts.  However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has 
taken  his  place  definitively  is  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentile  world,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped. 
Two  divisions  of  his  life  are  well  marked  by  the 
tise  of  the  two  names.  [J,  LI.  D.] 

SAV'AEAN  (i  Sa«af)i£» :  fiUus  Saura,  Ava- 
rtsn?),  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title  .ivaron, 
borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  is 
found  in  the  common  texts  in  1  Mace  vi.  43, 
[Eleazee  8,  vol.  i.  p.  518.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

SAYI'AS  (om.  in  Tat. ;  Alex,  iamta :  om.  in 
Vulg.).  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  2 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  vii.  4). 


■  'lliere  are  many  other  theories,  one  of  which  may  be 
mentioned ;  that  of  KTicephonu  (But.  KccL  11.  3?),  who 
treats  Rraltis  as  a  oontrsction  of  Paslllos,  and  supposes  it 


SAVIOUR 

8AVI0UB.  The  following  nrtide,  ft^ether  with 
the  one  on  the  SON  OF  GoD,  forms  the  complement 
to  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  1039.]  An  explanation  is  first  given  of  the 
aord  "  Saviour,"  and  then  of  His  icork  of  .lalvation, 
as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  [See 
also  Messiah.] 

I.  The  Word  Saviouh. — The  term  "  Saviour," 
as  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the 
Greek  tSter  (acrHip),  which  in  turn  represents 
cei'tain  derivatives  from  the  Hebrew  root  yAah'a 
(yC'^),  peirticularly  the  participle  of  the  Hiphil 
form  mSahfa  (V^C'^D),  which  is  usually  rendered 
"Saviour"  in  the  A.V.  (ji.g.  Is.  xlvi.  15,  xUx. 
26 ) .  In  considering  the  true  import  of  "  Saviour," 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  teims 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use 
of  sdter  in  the  LXX.,  whence  it  was  more  immedi- 
ately derived  by  the  wiiters  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  further  noticing  the  cognate  terms  "  to  save" 
and  "  solvatian,"  which  express  respectively  the 
action  and  the  results  of  the  Saviour's  office.  1 .  The 
first  point  to  be  obae)°ved  is  that  the  term  tMer  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX.  than  the 
term  "  Saviour "  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  repmsents  not  only  the  word  moaliCa 
above-mentionea,  but  also  very  fi-equently  the 
nouns  yesh'a  (1)^)  and  yish&'ih  {n^\t^_),  which, 
though  properly  expressive  uf  the  abstract  notion 
"  salvation,  are  yet  sometimes  used  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  "  Saviour.",  We  may  dte  as  an  example 
Is.  Ixfi.  11,  "Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh,  his 
reward  is  with  him,"  where  evidently  "  salvation" 
=  Sariow.  So  again  in  passages  where  these 
terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Ps.  Izviii.  20,  "  the  God  our 
Saviour"  (A.V.  "God  of  our  salvation  ").  Not 
only  in  such  cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others 
where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  the  LXX.  has 
liter  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  salvation ;"  and  thus 
the  word  "  Saviour"  was  more  &miliar  to  the  ear 
of  the  reader  of  Hie  Old  Testament  in  our  Lord's 
age  than  it  is  to  us.  2.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  verb  aA(tiv,  and  the  sub- 
stantive cantpla,  as  used  in  the  LXX.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur 
shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for  words 
conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succour,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  atmipla 
in  thescnseof  recovery  of  the  6odtfy  health  (2Maoc 
iii.  32),  together  with  the  etymological  oonnexkn 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  terms  attrfip  and 
a&luL,  to  which  St.  Paul  evidently  alludes  in  Eph. 
v.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,'  21.  3.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  strack  with 
their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  **  to  save " 
implies,  in  its  ordinary  'sense,  the  rescue  of  a  person 
from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly induded  in  the  Hebrew  root  y&^'a,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  its  oitlioary  sense,  as  testified  by 
the  fi-equent  accompaniment  of  the  preposition  mm, 
(]D ;  compare  the  aiati  ix^  which  the  angel  gives 
in  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus,  Matt  i.  21). 
But  y&dia,  beyond  this,  expresses  aasaUmce  and 
protecUm  of  every  kind— assistance  in  aggressive 
measures,  protection  against  attack ;  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance— 

to  bnve  h(>en  a  nldmame  given  to  the  AposUe  on  acooont 
of  his  Insignificant  stature ! 
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TjctOTf,  satetj,  prosperity,  luid  happiuem.  We 
vmj  cite  u  an  ingtance  of  the  agi/restwe  sense 
Deut  IX.  4,  "  to  fig^t  for  rou  against  your  enemies, 
to  tare  yoa;"  of  frolection  i^iiist  attadc  Is.  xxri. 
1,  "  lalTatioo  will  (jod  appoint  for  walls  and  bul- 
w«fb;"  of  aclory  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  "The  Lord 
preserTed  David,"  i.  e.  gave  him  xictoiy  ;  of  proa- 
peritu  and  happiness.  Is.  Ix.  18,  "  Thou  shalt  call 
tky  walk  Salvation ;"  Is.  hi.  10,  "  He  bath  clothed 
m  »ith  the  garments  of  salvation."  No  better 
iutance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the 
eirJamatioD  "  Hoeanna,"  meaning,  "  Save,  I  beseech 
thee,"  which  was  uttered  as  a  pmyer  for  God's 
Uesiiig  on  any  joyous  occasion  (Ps.  cxriii.  25), 
IS  at  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
ttymological  connexion  of  the  terms  Hosanna  and 
Jons  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  ear  of  tlie 
Htbrew  (Matt.  xii.  9,  15).  It  thus  upjieais  that 
tile  Hebrew  and  Greek  teiins  had  their  positive  as 
well  as  their  n^ative  side,  in  other  words  that  they 
opreEKd  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
timxx  of  danger,  actual  secunty  as  well  as  the  re- 
minl  of  ituecurity.*  4.  The  historical  personages 
to  whom  the  terms  are  applied  further  illustrate 
this  view.  The  judges  are  styled  **  saviours,"  as 
baving  rescued  their  couiitry  from  a  state  of  boudage 
<}\iig.  iii.  9,  15,  A.  V.  "  deliverer:"  Keh.  ix.  27) ; 
a  "saviour"  was  subsequently  iwsed  up  in  the 
ftnm  of  Jeroboam  II.  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  K.xiii.  5);  and  in  the  same  sense  Jo- 
ssphus  style*  the  deliveivice  from  Kgypt  a  "  salva- 
tion" (Ant.  iii.  I,  §1).  Joahua  on  the  other  hand 
verified  the  promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his 
(eniuests  over  the  Canaaniteii:  the  Lord  was  his 
helper  in  an  aggressive  sense.  Similarly  the  office 
tf  the  "saviours"  promised  in  Obad.  21  was  to 
encute  vengesuxx  on  Edom.  The  names  Isaiah, 
Jednia,  Ishi,  Hoaea,  Hoehea,  and  lastly,  Jesus,  ai<e 
sll  eipressire  pf  the  general  idea  of  assistance  from 
the  Laid.  The  Greek  siter  was  in  a  similar  manner 
ip(Jied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliverer  from  foreign 
fos  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Suter,  and  a  general 
protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances  where  it  was 
sppoided  asthe  titleof  heathen  deities.  5.  There  are 
nnmeroas  indication.^  in  the  0.  T.  that  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by  God  aloue,  was 
tnr  no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  He- 
brew. In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  petitions 
to  God  to  .<iave  from  the  etfects  of  sin  (<.  g.  xxxix. 
S,  Inix.  9).  Isaiah  in  pailiculai'  appropriates  the 
teim  "  saviour  "  to  Jehovah  (xliii.  1 1 ),  and  con- 
dkIs  it  with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness 
(itv.  21,  Ix.  16,  17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special 
muner  in  whidi  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  to  uuin 
Mr,  16) :  he  hints  at  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
ejecting  salvation  in  passages  where  he  connects  the 
lerm  "saviour"  with  "redeemer"  {gotl),  as  in 
ili.  14,  xlix.  26,  Ix.  16,  and  ajpin  with  "  i-ansom," 
•s  in  liiii.  3.  Similar  notices  are  scattered  over  ttie 
prophetical  books  (<.  g.  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Uoa.  i.  7),  and 
tluugh  in  many  instances  these  nutices  admitted  of 
a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  tempuiid  nature, 
they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus  foo- 
teied  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a 
•*  Saviour"  who  should  tar  surpass  in  his  achieve- 
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nieuts  the  "  saviours "  that  had  as  yet  appeai-ed. 
The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  conjure  up 
before  bis  imagination  visions  of  deliverance,  se- 
curity, pence,  and  prosperity, 

II.  The  Work  of  the  Saviour. —  1.  The 
three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  ngi«e  in  show- 
ing that  Jesus  unfolded  His  message  to  the  disciples 
by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  mimclcs  that  weie  to 
be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  laid  down  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  He 
luid  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the  con- 
viction that  He  Was  the  Christ  of  God.  Then  as 
the  clouds  of  doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of 
the  Jews  became  more  intense.  He  tuined  a  new 
page  in  His  teaching.  Drawing  fiom  His  disciples 
the  confession  of  their  &ith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He 
then  passed  abruptly,  so  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that 
remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few  months  of 
His  ministry,  that  His  work  included  sufTering  as 
well  as  teaching  (Matt.  xvi.  20,  21).  He  was  in- 
stant in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bitter  death  ar%  on 
I'ecord,  and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of 
many  more  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  We  gi'ant  that  in 
none  of  these  pL-icesdoes  the  woid  "sacriHce"  occur; 
and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  r'epugiuuit  to 
their  hopes.  But  that  He  must  (}<i)  go  and  meet 
death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world  are 
let  loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  beti-ayed  to  the  Jews,  rtijected,  deliveiwl  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scoui'ged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shaU  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  cer^- 
tainly  find.  They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a 
peculiar  significance ;  they  set  the  mind  inqiriring 
what  the  meaning  can  be  of  this  hu-d  necessity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.  For  the  answer  we  look  to  other 
places ;  but  at  least  ther-e  is  here  no  contr-adictioa 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the  Loi^  does 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear'  the  wrath  of  God  against  your 
sins  in  your  stead  ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine, — that 
Jesus  dies  for  us  williitgly,  and  that  he  dies  to  bear 
a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter*  side  that  is  made 
prominent.  In  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to 
speak,  not  of  His  desire  to  die,  but  of  the  burxlen 
laid  on  Hinr,  and  the  power  given  to  others  against 
Him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further, 
there  would  bare  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice. 
"  Dritrk  ye  all  of  tbfs,  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  new 
covenant  in  My  blood."  We  are  carried  back  by 
these  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  bumt-otferiugs  and  peaoe- 
offieiings   of  oxen,   and   the  bluod  of  the   victims 


*  The  Latin  laagoage  poe8*>86ed  In  the  classical  period 
DO  proper  eqnlvalciit  for  the  Greek  ounip.  'fhls  appears 
fram  tbe  Introdoclion  of  the  Greek  word  itself  in  a  iJaUn- 
ised  fonn,  aikl  from  Cicero's  lenrarfc  (in  Verr.  Act  i,  11. 
G)  t^t  there  was  no  one  word  wbtcb  expressed  the 
aotlon  qai  saiutan  dedit.  Tacitus  (Jnn.  xv.  >1)  uaeb 
r,  and  Pltaijr  (xxiL  t)  tertator.    The  term  sol- 


vator  appears  appended  as  a  title  of  Jupiter  In  an  in- 
scription of  tbe  age  of  Tngan  (Gruter,  p.  19,  No.  5).  Thb 
was  adopted  by  Cbrlstlun  writers  as  tbe  most  adequate 
equivalent  for  ^wr^p,  tbougb  obJecUons  were  evkleoUy 
raised  against  it  (AugusUn,  Serm.  289,  $6).  Another 
term,.talutificator,  was  occasionally  used  by  TerlnlUan 
(Ot  Jiesmr.  au-n.  -tj  ;  Ue  earn,  Ckr.  14). 
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(prinlcled  on  tbs  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the 
woitb  of  Hose*  as  he  cprinkled  it:  "Behold  the 
blood  of  the  corenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  yoQ  oonceniiDg  all  these  wordi "  (Ei.  xxiv.). 
No  interpreter  has  ever  tailed  to  draw  from  these 
passages  the  true  meaning :  "  When  My  sacritioe  is 
accomplished,  My  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the 
new  corenant."  The  word  "  sacrifioe"  is  wanting ; 
but  sacrifice  and  nothing  else  is  described.  And 
the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  illustration, 
and  laid  aside  when  they  have  serred  that  turn, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  They  arc  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act 
of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  repi-oduced 
exactly  by  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  xi.  25).  Then,  as 
now.  Christians  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn  act 
declared  that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesos  as  a 
sacrifice  wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ;  and  of 
the  blood  of  that  ncrifice  they  partook  by  faith, 
professing  themselves  thereby  willing  to  enter  the 
covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  fiir  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synoptic  " 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the 
early  chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
sacrifice  is  not  found,  because  He  will  first  answer 
the  question  about  Himself,  "  Who  is  this?"  before 
he  shows  them  "What  is  His  work?"  But  at 
length  the  announcement  is  made,  enforced,  re- 
peated ;  until,  when  the  feet  of  the  betrayer  are 
ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a  command  is  given 
which  secures  that  the  death  of  Jesus  shidl  be 
described  for  ever  as  a  sacriKcc  and  nothing  else, 
sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  canying  good  to  many. 
I.est  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem  to  be 
an  afterthought,  as  indeed  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  preserves  the  conversation 
with  Nioodemus,  which  took  place  early  in  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's 
death  is  fully  set  forth.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
sei'pent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  peridi,  but  have  eternal  life"  (John  iii. 
14,  15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the  image  of 
the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii.  14,  15) 
reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in 
the  form  of  smfiil  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people 
(Matt,  xxvii.  63),  of  Antichrist  (Hatt.  xii.  24; 
John  xviii.  33),  of  one  accursed  (Gal.  iii.  13),  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation ;  so  that  whoever 
festens  the  earnest  gaze  of  &ith  on  him  shall  not 
perish,  bnt  have  eternal  life.  There  is  even  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  word  "  lifM  op;"  the  Lord  us«l 
probably  the  word  l^p*T,  which  in  older  Hebrew 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in 
the  Aiamaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  lift- 
ing up  for  punishment.l>  With  Christ  the  lifting 
up  was  a  seeming  disgrace^  a  true  triumph  and 
elevation.  But  the  context  in  which  these  vei-ses 
occur  is  as  important  as  the  vei-ses  themselves.  Ni- 
codemus  comes  as  an  inquirer;  he  is  told  that  a  man 
must  be  bora  again,  and  then  he  is  directed  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  that  regeneration. 
The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the 
condition  of  its  cure ;  and  that  gaze  is  to  be  turned, 
not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  Temple, 

k  SoTbolack,andKnapp(<>pi>«eiila,p.2n).  The  trea- 
tise of  Knapp  on  this  dlsoonrse  Is  valoable  throughout. 

°  Some.  omltUng  V  *7^  Suow.  would  read,  "And  my 
fleata  Is  the  bread  that  I  will  give  lor  the  Ufeof  the  world."    socceaftillr  defended. 
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but  on  the  Cioss.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  allu- 
sion, but  it  is  the  sobstance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  .claims  a  reverent  attention — 
"  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  the  bi-eed  tliat  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  (John  vi.  51). 
He  is  the  bread ;  and  He  will  give  tiie  biiwl.'  If 
His  presence  on  earth  were  the  expected  food,  it 
was  given  ali-eady ;  but  would  He  speak  of  "  drink- 
ing His  blood  "  (ver.  53),  which  can  only  refer  to 
the  dead  ?  It  is  on  the  Cross  that  He  will  afford 
this  £)od  to  His  disciples.  We  grant  that  this  whole 
passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commeiitatora  as  it  did  among  the  Jews 
who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason, — for  the  hard- 
ness of  the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  saying'; 
and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference 
in  it  to  the  death  of  Him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Priest, 
there  is  anothei'  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied 
by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is 
really  peilinent  to  tliis  inquiry : — "  Sanctify  them 
through  Thy  trath :  Thy  word  is  tiiith.  As  Thou 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  .ho  have  I  also  sent 
them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanc- 
tify Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth  "  (John  xvii.  17. 19).  The  woixi 
ayiditw,  "  sanctify,"  "  consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Septu^nt  for  the  oflering  of  saci'ifioe  (Levit.  xiii. 
2),  and  for  the  dedication  of  a  nnan  to  the  Divine 
service  (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  present  tense, 
"  I  consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in  which  oar 
Lord  says  He  is  <*  no  more  in  tJie  world,"  is  con- 
clusive against  the  interpretation  "I  dedicate  My 
life  to  thee;"  for  life  is  over.  Mo  self-dedication, 
except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  pre- 
sent. "  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  Hy  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  oonsecrated  to  Thee ; " 
such  is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage, 
which  suits  well  with  His  other  declaration,  that 
the  blood  of  His  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new 
covenant  with  God.  To  the  great  majority  of  ex- 
positors from  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted 
in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep  (John  x.  11,  17,  18),  taking  care  to  distin- 
guish His  death  fixim  that  of  one  who  dies  against 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aim: 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay 
down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again," 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  His  death  will  occur 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  corn  of 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit 
(John  x.  24),  is  explained  by  His  own  words  else- 
where, where  He  says  that  He  came  "  to  minister, 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt. 
XI.  28). 
4.  Thns,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself.     What 


So  Tertnlllan  seems  to  have  read  **  Pants  qnem  ego  dedero 
pro  ealnte  mnndl  caro  mea  est"  The  sense  Is  the  same 
with  the  omiKion ;  Imt  the  received  reading  may  he 
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ttj  Hii  witoeases  of  Him  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Gtid,"  nys  the  Baptist,  "  which  tiiketh  away  the 
(in  of  the  world"  (Joho  i.  29).  Commentators 
ififfer  about  the  allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But 
take  an;  one  of  their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is 
implied.  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  referred 
to  r — Is  it  the  Iamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ?  Either 
war  the  death  of  the  victim  is  brought  before  us. 
Bat  the  allusion  in  all  probability  is  to  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.),  to  the  Lamb 
brought  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  grieft  and 
carried  our  sorrows.* 

o.  The  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection  preach  no 
moral  system,  but  a  belief  in  and  lore  of  Christ, 
the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they 
repent,  men  shall  obtain  salvation.    This  was  Peter  s 
preaching  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  he 
appealed  boldly  to  the  Prophets  on  the  ground  of 
an  expectation  of  a  sn/fering  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  18). 
Philip  traced  out  for  the  Eunuch,  in  that  picture 
of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well-known  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of  Nazai'etb  (Acts 
Tlii.;  Isai.  liii.).     The  first  sermon  to  a  Gentile 
iKMuehoId  proclaimed  Christ  shiin  and  risen,  and 
added  **  that  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  z.). 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "a Saviour  Jesus"  (Acts 
xiji.  2H) ;  "  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you 
the  fbigiven€8s  of  sins,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
are  jtuUfied  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  "  (Acts  xiii,  38, 39). 
At  Theasalooica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle^s 
preaching  is  "  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered 
and  risen  again  frt>m  the  dead  ;  and  that  this  Jesus, 
wfaoin  I  preach  tmto  you,  is  Christ "  (Acts  ivii.  3). 
Before  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he  had  preached 
always  "  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He 
shoald  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  " 
(Acts  xim.  23) ;  and  it  was  this  declaration  that 
conTinces  his  tvyal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed 
&natic.     The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the 
ChSrch  in  the  Acts  4>{  the  Apostles  is  concise  and 
fragmentary ;  and  sometimes  we  have  hardly  any 
means  of  judging  what  place  the  suffeiings  of  Jesus 
held  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles ;  but  when  we 
read  that  they  "  preached  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is 
only  fair  to  infer  from  other   passages   that   the 
Cross  of  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whether  Jews, 
or  Greeks,  or  faarbariaiis  were  the  listeners.    And  this 
very  pertinacity  shows  how  much   weight  they 
attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.     They 
did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pm-e 
morality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no   record. 
They  took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon, 
the  &ct  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afkr  off  in  Je- 
rusalem was  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  to  save 
men  from  their  sins ;  and  they  offei-ed  to  all  alike 
an  interest,  through  faith,  in  the  resdVrection  from 
the  dead  of  this  outcast  of  His  own  people.     Ko 
wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judging  in  their 
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trine  of  Atonement.  "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  "  is 
the  tiediator  between  God  and  man,  for  in  Him  the 
human  nature,  in  its  sinless  purity,  is  lifted  up  to 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can 
plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2 : 
Heb.  vii.  25). .  Thus  He  is  the  secmd  Adam  that 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first ;  the  interests  of 
men  are  bouod  up  in  Him,  since  He  has  power  to 
take  them  all  into  Himself  (Eph.  v.  29,  30;  Rom. 
xii.  5;  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  Rom.  v.  12,  17).  This 
salvation  was  provklad  by  the  Father,  to  "  reconcile 
us  to  Him.'«lf  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  to  whom  the  name 
of  "  Saviour  "  thus  belongs  (Luke  i.  47) ;  and  our 
redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).  Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  since  He  fieely  lays  down  His  life  for 
us— offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
i.  7.  Comp.  Matt.  xx.  28).  But  there  is  another 
side  of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason. 
How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  ioce  to  be 
needed  ?  Because  wrath  had  already  gone  out 
against  roan.  The  clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered 
thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they  discharged 
theuuelves  on  Jesus  only.  God  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  He 
is  made  "  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  that 
the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  removed  (Gal. 
iii.  13):  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of 
the  Divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thanders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and 
He  who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
shock  of  the  thunderstorm,  becomes  a  cuise  for  us, 
and  a  vessel  of  wiath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  of  that  thundei<^loom,  and  shine  on  the  bowed 
bead  of  Him  who  huigs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  If  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in 
harmony  with  itself.  That  there  are  In  the  New 
Testament  different  types  of  the  one  true  doctrine, 
may  be  admitted  witiiont  peril  to  the  doctrine. 
The  principal  types  are  four  in  number. 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 

absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Atonement ;  but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to 

so  much  as  may  at  first  appear.     True,  the  key- 

uote  of  the  Epistle  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  Law 

made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  moral  system, 

in  which  man  finds  himself  free  to  keep  the  Divine 

law.     But  with  him  Christ  is  no  mere  Lawgiver 

appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  system.     He  knows 

that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of  the  Pei-son 

of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit.     He  calls 

himself  "  a  servant  of  God-  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Loid  of  Glory."     He  speaks 

of  the  Woi-d  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the 

utterer.     He  knows  that  liiitb  in  the  Lord  of  Glory 

is  inconsistent  with  tiroe-seiTing  and  "  respect  of' 

worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  preaching  came    persons"  (James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18).    "  There  is  one 

of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  fram  what  they    Lawgiver,"  he  says,  "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 

thought  unmeaning  jargon.  destroy  "  (James  iv.  1 2) ;  and  this  refen  no  doubt 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  Epistles  our    to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he  holds  up  as  a 

account  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  doc-    motive  to  obedience  (James  v.  7-9).    These  and 


*  See  this  passage  dlscoseed  folly  in  tfae  notes  of  Hejer. 
LiHi^  iBibdvxrIx),  arA  Alford.  Tbe  reference  to  the' 
FMcfaal  lamb  finds  favour  with  Grotloa  and  others;  the 
reference  to  IsaJah  fai  approved  bj  Ghl7soeU>m  and  many 
sellers.    The  taking  avray  of  sId  (olpctv)  of  the  Baptist, 


■ad  the  bearing  it  (<Hx"'i  SepL)  of  Isaiah,  have  one 
mcoaing,  and  answer  to  the  Hebrew  word  Kt^J.  To 
take  the  sins  on  Himself  Is  to  remove  them  from  tbe 
sinners ;  and  how  can  this  be  througb  His  death  except  in 
the  way  of  expiation  by  that  death  itself? 
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like  eipreEsloiu  remove  this  Epistle  far  out  of  the 
uphere  of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer 
gees  the  Saviour,  in  the  Father's  glorj,  preparing 
to  return  to  jaigf  the  quidc  and  dead.  He  puts 
forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King,  for  he  makes 
Him  Teacher  and  Judge  of  the  woi'ld;  but  the 
office  of  the  Priest  he  does  not  dwell  on.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  he  koon-s  it  not.  Something 
must  have  taken  place  before  he  could  treat  his 
hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  creatures,  able  to  re- 
sist temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  tiienta  "  your  fiiith  "  as  something  founded 
already,  not  to  be  prepared  by  this  Epistle  (James 
i.  2,  3,  21).  His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one. 
There  is  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Christolc^,  such 
as  that  which  makes  th<>  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so 
valuable.  Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested 
Himself,  and  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he 
seeks  to  make  them  pray  with  undivided  hearts, 
■ad  be  considerate  to  the  poor,  and  strive  with  lusts, 
for  which  they  and  not  God  are  responsible ;  and 
bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their  iruits  by  their 
works.* 

8.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  cor  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with 
that  of  His  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The 
frequent  mention  of  His  sufferings  shows  the  pro- 
minent place  he  would  give  them;  and  he  puts 
forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own  right  to  teach, 
that  he  was  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ " 
(1  Pet.  V.  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those  suf- 
ferings he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis ;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
and  again  that  Christ  died  for  us  (1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
iii,  18,  iv.  1) ;  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree '  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  He  bare  them  ; 
and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat 
that  "  shall  bear  "  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited  ?  (Lev.  xvi, 
22)  or  else  the  feeling  the  oonsequeTwes  of  an,  as 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  zx.  17, 19)?  We 
have  to  choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice and  substitution.  Closely  allied  with  these 
statements  are  those  which  connect  moral  reforma- 
tion with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins 
that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a  self- 
satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but 
to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-25,  iii. 
15-18).  In  these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is 
contained ;  we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
who  bore  our  sins  that  we  might  be  sanctified  and 
renewed  to  a  life  of  godliness.  And  from  this 
Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb," 
as  well  as  {i\)m  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistakeable 
clearness.  We  are  redeemed  "  with  the  predous 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (1  Pet  i.  18, 19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Every  word  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  .its  sacrificial  system :  the  spotless  victim,  the 
release  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type 
and  shadow,  but  the  trutJi  of  them ;  not  a  cere- 
monial purgation,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of 
man  and  God. 

•  See  Neandcr,  PJlanxung,  b.  vi.  c  3 ;  Scbmld,  Jheoloffie 
ier  fr.  T„  part  ii. ;  and  Domer,  CkrittoloQie.  1. 95. 

'  If  there  were  any  doubt  that  ■for  us"  (irip  riiant) 
means  "  In  our  stead  "  (see  ver.  21),  this  24tli  verse,  which 
explains  the  former,  would  set  It  at  rest. 
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9.  In  the  in.ipii'ed  writings  of  John  we  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief 
in  the  incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  roan 
(1  John  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  14 ;  2  John  7)  ;  we  must 
believe  that  jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
Ihat  He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  other  hand. 
He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  One  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has 
come  to  declare  them  imto  us  (I  John  i.  2,  iv.  14 ; 
John  i.  14-18).  This  Person,  at  once  Divine  and 
human,  is  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  our 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into  the  world 
"  that  we  might  live  through  Him ;"  and  the 
means  was  His  laying  down  His  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lay  down  onr  lives  for 
the  brethren  (1  John  ii.  1,  2,  iv.  9,  10,  v.  11-13, 
iii.  16,  v.  6,  i.  7  ;  John  xi.  51).  And  the  moral 
effect  of  His  redemption  is,  tiiat  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  tis  from  all  sin"  (1  John 
i.  7).  The  intimate  connexion  between  His  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  First 
Epistle:  "Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin  "  (1  John  iii.  9).  As  with  St.  Peter, 
so  with  St.  Jonn ;  every  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  comes  out  witb  abundant  clearness. 
The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear  our  sins, 
for  us  who  cannot ;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby, 
and  our  pi-c^-css  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  volumi- 
nous writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak 
of  our  salvation,  would  far  transgress  the  limits  of 
our  paper.  Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  Law.  His  conscience  tells  him 
that  be  cannot  act  up  to  that  Law  which,  the  same 
conscience  admits,  is  Divine,  and  binding  upon  him. 
Through  the  old  dispensations  man  remained  in 
this  condition.  Even  the  Law -of  Moses  could  llot 
justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held  up  a 
mirror  to  conscience  that  ita  frailness  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  us ;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and 
God  by  dying  on  tlie  Cross  for  them,  and  bearing 
their  punishment  in  their  stead  (  (2  Cor.  r.  14-21 ; 
Rom.  V.  6-8).  He  is  "a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood  "  (Rom.  iii.  2.'>,  26.  Compare 
Lev.  xvi.  15.  'l?uurrtipiov  means  "victim  for 
expiation"):  woi'ds  which  most  people  will  find 
unintelligiijle,  except  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  its  sacrifices.  He  is  the  ransom,  or  price 
paki,  for  tiie  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity  ^ 
(Titus  ii.  14).  The  wrath  of  God  was  against 
man,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  man.  God  made  His 
Son  "  to  be  Vn  for  us "  though  He  knew  no  sin, 
and  Jesus  suffered  though  men  had  sinned.  By 
this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled  (Rom,  v.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  16;  Col.  i.  21).  On 
the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  side 
of  God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  His,  which  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
umnghteousness  of  men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i. 


c  These  two  passages  are  dectslve  as  to  the  ftct  of  sub- 
stitution :  they  might  be  fortified  with  many  others. 

k  StUl  stronger  in  1  Tim.  IL  6,  "  ransam  Instead  of " 
(aKrAi/rpw).  Also  E^  L 1  (imkrhimm) ;  1  Cor,  vi.  30, 
viliia. 
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18,  T.  9 ;  1  T)m«.  i.  10).  The  qoestion  whether 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or  God  U  also  re- 
conciled to  OS,  might  be  discussed  OD  deep  meta- 
phyfical  grounds ;  bnt  we  purposely  leave  that  oo 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  in- 
tention  of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this 
•*  propitiation  "  and  "  reconcilement." 

11.  Diflerent  views  are  held  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  EpiMle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modem 
critics ;  bat  its  nnmerous  paints  of  contact  with 
the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  must  be  recognized. 
In  both  the  incompleteness  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ; 
redonption  from  sin  and  guilt  is  what  religion  haa 
to  do  lor  men,  and  this  the  Law  failed  {o  secure. 
Id  both,  reooociliation  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
wot):  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Fkul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify,  and 
that  fiuth  in  the  blood  of  Jems  most  be  the  ground 
of  justification.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
■ame  result  tallows  from  an  argument  rather  dif- 
ferent :  all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is 
accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner. 
The  Gospel  has  a  better  Priest,  more  efiectual  sacri- 
fices, a  more  profound  peace.  In  the  one  Epistle 
the  Law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  system  of 
faith ;  in  the  other  the  Law  is  exalted  and  glorified 
in  its  Gospel  diape ;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 
azne — to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
effectual  fruit  of  the  Gospel. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  £ir  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Jesos  is  oootinuoas  and  consistent.  Are 
the  declarations  of  oar  Lord  ahout  Himself  the 
asme  as  those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ? 
and  are  those  of  the  Apostles  consistent  with  each 
other?  The  several  paints  of  thu  mysterious  trans- 
nctioD  may  be  thus  roughly  described : — 

1 .  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
lost  and  ruined  man  from  sm  and  death,  and  the 
Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant 
for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
manifested  their  love  for  us. 

2.  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  (he  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in 
His  own  body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  hare 
borne,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
them ;  and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  jirstice. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is, 
that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness ;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work 
in  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and 
of  self-sacrifice. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ  Isa  proof  of  Divine  looe,  and  of  Divine /uitice, 
and  is  for  us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
points.  Peter,  the  "  witness  of  the  suflermgs  of 
Christ,"  tdls  us  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot ;  mjt  that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree.  If  we  "  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  3),  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our  redeemed 
state,  but  must  lire  a  life  worthy  of  it.  Mo  one 
can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  Epistles',  that 
the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  tbe  justice  of  God, 
and  the  duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  ail  hare  their 
value  in  them ;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than 
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the  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is 
the  moral  and  practical  working  of  the  Craes  of 
Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and 
is  an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  that  He  is  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins ; 
and  that  the  blooa  of  Jesos  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  an  sin,  for  tbat  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin ;  all  ar-e  put  forward.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  love,  both  a  fro- 
pitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  eelf-surrender ;  but 
the  moral  effect  upon  ns  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  three  dements  are  all 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  pro- 
pitiation, who  was  **  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
turned  away,  are  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath 
alone.  "The  love  of  Christ  consti-aineth  us;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead »  and  tbat  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and 
roee  again"  (2  Cor.  v.  H,  15).  Love  in  Him 
b^ts  love  in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the 
holiness  which  we  could  not  practise  before  becomes 
easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  fixrm  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  between  the  .\postle9  and 
their  Master  ?  In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels, 
as  in  tire  Epistles,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice 
and  victim,  draining  a  cup  from  which  His  human 
natur-e  shrank,  feeling  in  Himself  a  sense  of  desolation 
such  as  we  fiiil  utterly  to  compi-chend  on  a  theory 
of  human  motives.  Vet  no  one  takes  from  Him 
His  precious  redeeming  lite;  He  lays  it  down  of 
Hirrrself,  out  of  His  gr-eat  lore  for  men.  But  men 
are  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  atrss  and 
tread  in  His  steps.  They  are  His  friends  ouly  if 
they  keep  His  commands  and  follow  His  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three 
points  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
Mew  Testament.  What  is  there  aborrt  this  teaching 
that  has  provoked  in  times  post  and  present  so 
much  disputation?  Not  the  hardness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— for  none  of  the  theories  put  in  its  place 
are  any  easier, — but  its  want  of  logical  complete- 
ness. Sketched  out  for  us  m  a  few  brtmd  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fiuicy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  colour; 
and  we  do  not  always  remember  that  the  hands 
that  attempt  tlris  are  trying  to  make  a  mystery 
into  a  theory,  an  infinite  truth  into  a  finite  one, 
and  to  reduce  the  gr-eat  things  of  God  into  the 
naiTow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  ransom  paid  ?  What  was  Satan's  share  of 
the  transaction  ?  How  can  one  sufier  for  another  7 
Ilow  oould  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when  He 
was  conscious  that  His  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet 
this  condition  of  iudefroiteuees  is  one  which  is  im- 
posed on  us  in  the  reception  of  every  mystery: 
prayer,  tiie  incarnation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  all  subjects  that  pass  for  beyond  our  range  of 
thought.  And  here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
connecting  so  closely  our  redemption  with  our 
refbnnation.  If  the  object  wer-e  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete theor-y  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathei-ed 
by  fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  wam- 
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ing ;  nowhere  does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  withoat 
logical  flaw.  But  if  we  anume  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  hearts, 
we  find  a  wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end. 
JesDS  is  proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  teal's,  as 
the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our 
lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross, 
there  is  a  coss  for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself 
let  us  deny  oonelves ;  if  He  suffered  for  sin,  let  us 
hate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  What 
do  all  these  mysteries  mean?  but.  Are  these 
thoughts  really  such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life 
and  to  assuage  our  teiix>rs  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold — one  from  history  and  one 
from  expeiience.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion  converted  the 
world.  The  same  doctiine  is  now  the  ground  of 
any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  om-aelves,  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
answer  the  modern  objections  mged  against  it.  For 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Essay  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aub  to  FailA, 
which  also  contains  the  substance  of  the  present 
aitide.  [W.  T.] 

SAW.*  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St. 
Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  dreular  saws. 
As  is  the  case  in  modem  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  towards  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronze 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  lea- 
thern thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nimitid ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord, 
such  as  modem  cai-pentei's  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  Egyptians  placed 
tile  wood  perpendicularly  in  a  sort  of  frame,  and  cut 
it  downwaivls.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the 
double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
.should  be  the  ease ;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  (IK.  vii.  9;  Ges.  Thet.  305 ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  114,  119;  Bnt.  Mus. 
Egyp.  Boom,  Mo.  6046 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab. 
p.  195 ;  Jeix>me,  Comm.  in  Is.  ixviii.  27.)  The 
saws  "  under "  or  "  in "  ^  which  David  is  said 
to  have  phiced  his  captives  were  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  2  Sam,  xii.  H! ,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  torture,  but  the  word  "cut"  in  t  Chr. 
XX.  3,  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise.  (Ges. 
Thes.  p.  1326;  Thenius  on  2  Sun.  lii.  and 
1  Chr.  XX.)  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Trm.  p.  254. 
(See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Sena.")  [Hasdicraft  ; 
Punuhmekt].  [H.  W.  p.] 

SCAPE-GOAT.    [Atonement,  Dat  of.] 

SCABLET.    [Colours.] 

SCEPTAE  (OSB').  The  Hebrew  term  thtbet, 
like  its  Greek  equivalent  ffinrwrfMiv,  and  our  deri- 
vative soeptre,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  $taff.  It 
was  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
ci'ook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  If ic  vii.  14),  and  to  the 

*  1.  m)p .  wfiw ;  from  *nj :  only  used  In  part. 
Pdkl,  1  kJvII.  •. 


SCIENOE 

wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  It  has  been  infeiTed 
that  the  latter  of  these  secondary  senses  is  derived 
from  the  foimer  (Winer,  Bealwb.  "  Sceptre  ") ;  but 
this  appears  doubtful  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whence  the  idea  of 
a  sceptre  was  prot»bly  borrowed  by  the  early  Jews, 
resembled,  not  a  shepherd's  cixx^,  but  a  plough 
(Diod.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staff  as  a  symbol 
of  authority  was  not  confined  to  kings ;  it  might 
be  used  by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in  Judg.  v.  14, 
where  for  "  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we 
should  read  "  sceptre  of  the  leader."  Indeed,  no 
instance  of  the  s(^ptre  being  actually  handled  by  a 
Jewish  king  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  the  allusions  to  it 
are  all  of  a  metaphotical  character,  and  describe 
it  simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power 
(Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  Ps.  xlv.  6  ;  Is.  ziv. 
5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  z.  U  ;  Wisd.  x.  14;  Bar.  vi. 
14).  We  are  oonseqaently  unable  to  describe  the 
article  from  any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  infer 
from  the  term  Aebet,  that  it  was  probably  made  of 
wood ;  but  we  are  not  warnmted  in  quoting  Ex. 
xix.  1 1  in  support  of  this,  as  done  by  Winei;,  for 
the  term  rendered  "  rods "  may  better  be  rendered 
"  shoots,"  or  "  sprouts  "  as  =  <^tpring.  The  sceptre 
of  the  Persian  monandii  is  described  as' "golden," 
t.  e.  probably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11 ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  7,  §13) ;  the  inclination  of  it  towartls 
a  subject  by  the  monaroh  was  a  sign  of  favour,  and 
kissing  it  an  act  of  homage  (Esth.  iv.  11,  v.  2). 
A  carved  ivory  staff  disoovered  at  Nimrfld  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  sceptre  (Layard,  Ifm.  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  sceptre  or  tlie  Egyptian 
queens  is  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg, 
i.  276.  The  term  Atbet  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"rod"  in  two  passages  where  tcefin  should  be 
substituted,  viz.  in  Ps.  ii.  9,  where  "sceptre  of 
iixoi"  is  an  expression  for  stivng  authority,  and  in 
Pf.czzv.  3.  [W.L.B.] 

SCETA  (SkskSj;  Sceva).  A  Jew  residing 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  St,  Paul's  second  visit  to 
that  town  (Acts  xiz.  14-16).  He  is  described  as 
a  "  high-priest "  (4(ix"(>«»j)>  either  as  having 
exercised  the  ofGce  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  sons 
attempted  to  exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  in- 
flicted by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied 
in  the  term  ifi^xn-fpav,  the  true  leading  in  ver.  16 
instead  of  alnSv).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SCIENOE  (jnO:  yrUva:  leientia).  In  the 
A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  Elsewhere  the  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words  and  then:  cognates  is  "  knowledge," 
while  the  Vulg.  has  as  uniformly  tcimtia.  Its  use 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  synonymous  words  in  the  vei'se,  forcing 
llie  translators  to  look  out  for  diversiHed  equivalents 
in  English.  Why  it  should  have  been  choeen  for 
1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  obvious.  Its  efiect  is  inju- 
rious, as  leading  the  reader  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  "  knowledge" 
of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of 
the  Apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes 
so  highly  (1  Cor.  zii.  8,  xiii.  2;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col. 


2.  *ntt^ ;  irpWv;  term. 

'  m3S3 ;  (V  Tcf  iTpuvi  (<$i)«)  i  itmnU. 
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iu.  10).  A  oatonl  pareraipn  of  the  meauing  of  the 
teit  hw  followtd  from  this  tiansUtion.  Men  have 
Men  in  it  •  warning,  not  against  a  spurious  tlieo- 
sophy— of  which  Swedenborgianism  is,  perhaps,  the 
rarest  modem  analogue — but  against  that  which 
did  Dot  come  within  tiL  Paul's  horizon,  and  which, 
if  it  had,  we  may  beliere  he  would  have  welcomed— 
the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  the  recognition  of 
His  Will  working  by  laws  in  nature.  It  has  been 
hurled  successively  at  the  heads  of  astronomers  and 
geologists,  wheoerer  men  have  been  alarmed  at 
what  they  have  deemed  the  antagonism  of  physical 
"science"  to  religion.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
•nertain  whether  this  were  at  all  the  onmus  of  the 
translatore  of  the  A.  V. — whether  they  were  be- 
gmoing  to  look  with  alarm  at  the  union  of  scepticism 
and  sdeni-e,  of  which  the  common  proverij,  "  tiAi 
tra  mtdki  duo  athei"  was  a  witness.  As  it  is,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  facts  in 
the  Biblical  history  of  the  Kuglish  woixl. 

(1.)  Id  Widif's  translation,  it  appears  less  fie* 
qoently  than  might  have  been  eipect«i  in  a  version 
bsied  upon  the  Vulgate.  For  th»  "  knowledge  of 
■irstion  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Luke  i.  77,  we  have  the 
"  science  of  health."  In  Christ  are  hid  "  the  tiea- 
nrcs  of  wisdom  and  of  science"  (Col.  ii.  3).  In 
1  Tim.  vi.  20,  howe\-*r,  Wiclif  has  "  kunnynge." 

(2.)  Tindal,  injecting  "  science"  as  a  rendering 
tkevbere,  introduces  it  here;  and  is  followed  by 
Cnamer's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles,  and  by  the  A.  V.« 

(3.)  The  Hheniish  translators.  In  this  instance  ad* 
kuing  less  closely  to  the  Vulg.  than  the  Protestant 
reiioos,  give  "  knowledge." 

It  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  the  wide  question  what  were  the  ioriSeVeii 
Tjt  ■^tuttriiuv  yyiatui  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks. 
k  dissertation  on  the  Guosticism  of  the  Apostolic 
ige  would  require  a  volume.  What  is  necessary 
for  a  Dictionary  will  be  found  under  TmoTHY, 
EPBTLiS  TO.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SCORPION  (aTpy.'oArdA:  <ricopirIoi:  aowyib). 
The  well-known  animal  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
the  dass  Jirachnida  and  order  Pulinonaria,  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  and  four  times  in  the 
N.  T.  The  wlldemees  of  Sinai  is  especially  alluded 
to  as  bang  inhabited  by  scorpions  at  the  time  of 
the  nodus  (Deut.  viii.  15),  and  to  this  day  these 
uinials  are  common  in  the  same  district,  as  well 
IS  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  {Symb, 
?A^s.)  enumerates  five  species  as  occurring  near  Mt. 
iiiiui,  some  of  which  are  found  abo  in  the  Lebanon. 
Eiekiel  (ii.  6)  is  tokl  to  be  in  no  fear  of  the  rebel- 
lious Israelites,  here  compared  to  scorpions.  The 
Apostles  were  endued  with  power  to  resist  the 
itisg]  of  serpents  and  scorpions  (Luke  x.  19).  In 
tlie  vision  of  St  John  (Rev.  ix.  3, 10)  the  locusts  that 
cane  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  are 
said  to  have  bad  "  tails  like  unto  scorpions,"  while 
the  pain  resulting  firom  this  creature's  sting  is  al- 
luded to  in  verse  5.  A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke 
si.  12)  was  probably  a  proverbial  expression.    Ao- 

*  The  foUowing  quotation  from  Tlndat  la  decisive  as  to' 
tbs  Hme  hi  which  be  used  the  word.  It  shows  that  he 
cootemplatcd  no  form  of  adence  (In  the  modem  sense  of 
ihp  lenn),  mathematical  or  physical,  but  the  very  oppo- 
fite  of  this,— the  attempt  to  bring  all  spiritual  or  divine 
tnthitUKlertheformalaeoftlw  logical  understanding.  He 
■peaks  of  the  disputes  of  RomWh  tbeologtana  as  the  "  con- 
tndktioos  of  which  Paul  warned  Timothy,  cailhig  them 
tte'  eppositioas  of  a  folse-nomod  science,  for  that  their 
tMattital  dMnitj/  roust  make  obJecti'His  against  any 
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cording  to  Kresmus  the  Greeks  had  a  similar  proverb 
(it>Tl  mpKiis  mtopwiar).  Scorpions  are  generally 
found  in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and 
in  ruins,  chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  car- 
nivorous in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The 
sting,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
has  at  its  base  a  gUnd  that  secretes  a  poisonous 
fluid,  which  iii  discharged  into  the  wound  by  two 
minute  oriiioes  at  its  extremity.  In  hot  climates 
the  sting  often  occasions  much  suffering,  and 
sometimes  alarming  symptoms.  The  followiug 
are  the  species  of  scorpions  mentioned  by  El^ 
renberg  : — Scorpio  tnacnoentnu,  'S.  pabnatiu, 
S.  bicolor,  S.  UpUxAelia,  S.  funettm,  all  found  at 
Mt.  Sinai;  S.  nigrocmciut,  S.  melanophyaa,  S. 
palmatia,  Mt.  Lebanon.^  Besides  these  Palestine 
and  Sinai  kinds,  five  others  are  recorded  as  oc- 
curring in  Egypt. 


The  "  scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii.  11, 14, 2  Chr.  x.  1 1 , 
14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  animal, 
but  to  some  instrnment  of  scourging — unless 
indeed  the  expression  is  a  mere  figure.  Celsius 
(Hierob.  ii.  45)  thinks  the  "  scorpion"  scourge  was 
the  spiny  stem  of  what   the   Arabs    call    Hedek 

((3<X>),  t}>e  Solaaan  melongcna,  var.  tKulentum, 

egg-plant,  because,  according  to  Abul  Fadii,  this 
plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  spines  to  the 
sting  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called  the 
"  scorpion  thorn ;"  but  in  all  probability  this  in- 
strument of  punishment  was  in  the  form  of  a  whip 
armed  with  iron  poiuts  "  Vitga — si  nodosa  vel 
aculeata,  soorpio  rectissimo  nomine  vocatur,  qui 
arcuato  vulnere  in  corpus  inligitnr."  (Isidoruii, 
Orig.  Lot.  5,  27  ;  and  see  Jahn,  Bih.  AiU.  p.  287.) 
fn  the  Greek  of  1  Mace.  vi.  51,  some  kind  of  war 
missile  is  mentioned  under  tlie  name  axopirittov ; 
but  we  want  information  both  ns  to  its  form  and 
the  reason  of  its  name.  (See  Diet.  <f  AntiquUies, 
art.  "  Tormentum.")  [W.  H.] 


truth,  be  it  never  so  plabi,  with  pro  and  amira  "  (Supper 
i^tlu  Lord,  IIL  S84,  Parker  Sac  Edition).  Trndal's  use 
and  application  of  the  word  aoooimts.  It  may  be  remarked, 
for  the  choice  of  a  different  word  by  the  Riiemlsh  inuis- 
latora.  Those  of  the  A.  V.  may  have  uaed  11  with  a  dif- 
meaulng. 

k  Modcra  naturulfsts  restrict  the  gemis  Scoipio  lo 
thoao  kinds  which  liuve  six  eyes,  Suathus  to  those 
wtdcb  have  eight,  and  Amlroctonus  to  Uioee  wliicb  have 
twelve. 
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8COUBGINO.*  Th«  pnnishineDt  of  acoarg:iiig 
was  pi'eacribed  bv  the  I^w  in  the  cue  of  a  betrothed 
bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  periiape  in 
the  cace  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix,  20;. 
Women  were  subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they 
still  are  by  the  law  of  the  Korftn,  for  incontinence 
(Sale,  Koran,  chap.  xiir.  and  chap.  iT.  note; 
Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  14-7 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp, 
abridgm.  ii.  211).  The  instrument  of  punishment 
in  ancient  I^pt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (Wilkinson,  /.  c. ; 
Chardin,  Ti.  114 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  146).  A 
more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the 
term  "scorpions,"  whips  armied  with  pointed 
balls  of  lead,  the  "  horriliile  flagellum  "  of  Horace, 
though  it  is  more  probably  merely  a  vivid  figiir*. 
Under  the  Roman  method  the  culprit  was  stripped, 
stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on  a  frame  (divari- 
catio\  and  beaten  with  rods.  After  the  Poreian 
law  (B.C.  300),  Roman  citizens  were  exempted  from 
soourgii^,  but  slaves  and  foreignen  were  liable 
to  be  beaten,  even  to  death  (Gesen.  T/iet.  p.  10S2 ; 
laid.  Orig,  v.  27,  ap.  Scheller ;  Lex.  Lot,  Scorpio ; 
Hor.  1  Sat.  ii.  41,  iii.  119;  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Acts 
xvi.  22,  and  Grotins,  ad  1.,  xxii.  24,  25 ;  IK.  xii. 
11 ;  Cic.  Ver.  iii.  28,  29;  pro  Sab.i;  Liv.  x.  9; 
Soil.  Cat.  51).  [H.  W.  P.] 

8CBEECH-0WL.    [Owl.] 

SCKIBES  (D^'lfito:  ypaitiuertU :  tcribae). 
The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  Scribes  in 
the  Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  know- 
ledge of  their  life  and  teachmg  essential  to  any 
clear  conception  of  our  Lord's  work.  It  was  by 
their  influence  that  the  later  form  of  Judaism  had 
been  determined.  Such  as  it  was  when  the  "  new 
doctrine"  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had  become 
through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Levites 
they  i«present«d  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  know  what  they  were 
in  order  to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of 
contrtist  presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  words. 
On  the  other,  we  muxt  not  <bi°get  that  there  were 
also,  inevitably,  points  of  resemblance.  Opposed 
as  His  teaching  was,  in  its  deepest  principles,  to 
theii-s,  He  was  yet.  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one  of 
their  order,  a  Scribe  among  Scribes,  a  Rabbi  among 
Rabbis  (John  i.  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  jic. ;  Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  ii.  ChrMut  BMinorum  Summus). 

1.  Same. — (1.)  Three  meanings  are  connected 
with  the  verb  siphar  (IfiD),  the  root  of  Sopherim 
— (1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count. 
The  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  referred  to 
each  of  these.  The  Sopherm  were  so  called  because 
they  wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classifled 
and  an-anged  its  precepts,  or  because  they  counted 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  every  clause  and  letter 
it  contained.  The  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  gloiying 
in  their  own  achievements,^  weie  in  thvour  of  the 

*  1.  To  ■coume,  tMB'.  the  arourge,  tS'lE'!  fiortt; 
fiagtUmn;  also  in  A.  V.  "  whip." 

2.  tNX!';  ^w;  offadieutumf  onlylnJoab.xxm.  13. 
Either  a  soliiit  or  the  inf.  in  Flel.  (ties.  1379). 

k  They  tasd  ascertained  that  iIm  central  leUer  of  the 
whole  Law  was  the  tuu  of  {^DJ  In  Lev.  xi.  42.  and  wrote 
It  accordingly  In  a  larger  character.  (Kidduih.  In  Light- 
loot,  On  Luke  x.)  ITiey  counted  up  In  like  manner  the 
pn^:epts  of  tbv  Ijiw  that  answered  to  the  nuniher  of 
Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's  descendants. 

«  f  i"*.*<i>ot'8amngeinent,  though  conjectural.  Is  worth 
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last  of  tlwse  etymologies  {Sekaiim,  5;  Carpzor, 
App.  Crit.  ii.  135).  The  second  fits  in  best  with 
the  military  functions  connected  with  the  word  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  («n/ro).  The  au- 
thority of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  first 
(Gesenius,  ».  v.).  The  Greek  equivalent  answer* 
to  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  meaning  of 
the  woid.  The  ypatiiutrfhs  of  a  Greek  state  was 
not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and  registrar 
of  public  documents  (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  in 
Acts  xix.  35).  The  Scribes  of  Jerusalem  were,  in 
like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpreters  of  the 
yfimun-a  upon  which  the  polity  of  the  natioD 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  dass  are 
found  in  the  N.  T.  No/uikoI  appears  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35,  Luke  vii.  30,  i.  25,  xiv.  3 ;  vofta8iSe(<riraA«i 
in  Luke  v.  17 ;  Acts  v.  34.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  not  very  snoceasfully,  to  reduce  the 
several  terms  to  a  classification.'  All  that  am  be 
said  is  that  ypammrths  appears  the  roost  generic 
term  ;  that  in  Luke  xi.  45  it  is  contrasted  with 
yofuxhs  ;  that  ro/iotiSdo'icaXoi,  as  in  Acts  v.  34, 
seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Joeei^us  {Ant. 
ivii.  6,  §2)  paraphrases  the  technical  word  by 
ifiiyrrrci  riiuty. 

(2.)  The  name  of  Kibjath-Sbpheb  (t<(Ais 
ypaiiltirmr,  LXX.,  Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12)  may 
possibly  connect  itself  with  some  enriy  use  of  the 
title.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14)  the 
word  appeal's  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
(LXX.  iv  pipSf  Sniyh<rtus  ypamtarims)  is  pro- 
bably the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  num- 
bering or  maishalling  his  troops.*  The  title  appears 
with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  history  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  roeU'Sre  montionod  as  succrssivdy 
filling  the  ofEcc  of  Scribe  under  David  and  Solonmo 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  1  K.  iv.  3,  in  this  in- 
stance two  simultaneously).  Their  functions  gire 
not  specified,  but  the  high  place  assigned  to  them, 
side  by  side  with  the  high-priest  and  tiie  diptain 
of  the  host,  implies  power  and  honour.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writing 
his  letteis,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  scribe  under  Joath, 
2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later  period  the  word  again 
connects  itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  country  (Jer.  Iii.  25,  and  probably 
Is.  xixiii.  18).  Other  associations,  however,  began 
to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  tiwiscribe  old 
records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed 
down  orally  (Prov.  ixv.  1).  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belongs  the  new  significance  of  the  title. 
It  no  longer  designates  only  an  officer  of  the  king's 
court,  but  a  class,  students  and  interpreters  of  tJie 
[.aw,  Ixuisting  of  tiieir  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8). 

(3.)  The  seventy  yenrt  of  the  Captivity  gave  a 
(resh  glory  to  the  name.      The  exiles  would  be 


giving  (ffonn.  f  77).  The  "  Scribes,"  as  lacb,  were  those 
who  occupied  ihemselves  with  the  JMcra.  Next  alwve 
them  were  the  "Lawyers,"  stndcn  Is  of  the  Jftskno,  acting 
as  asscfisora,  tbou^  not  voting  In  the  Sanhedrim.  Tbe 
"  Doctors  of  the  Iaw  "  were  expounders  of  the  Gemara. 
and  acinol  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Carpnv, 
App.  Crit.  1.  7 ;  l«usdcn,  J'hU,  }lebr.  c  23 ;  Leyrer,  In 
Hcmog's  Kncydop. "  Schrlflgelehrte.") 

'>  Kwald,  however  (Poet  Met.  L  V»),  takes  1E^  as 
equivalent  to  OBK*'  "a Judge." 
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uuiDOS  above  all  things  to  preserre  the  sacr«l 
books,  the  laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
pist.  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to 
tnuiacribe  the  older  Hebrew  documents  accurately, 
whoi  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  passing 
into  Aramaic,  to  explain  what  was  haixl  and  ob- 
tain— this  was  what  the  necessities  of  the  time 
donsnded.  The  man  who  met  them  became  em- 
phatically Ezra  the  Scribe,  the  priestly  functions 
ftlling  ioto  the  background,  as  the  pnestly  order 
itsdfdid  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class.  The  words 
of  Ezr,  riu  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
oflice.  The  Scribe  is  "  to  seek  (Khl)  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  jadgmenta."  This,  &r  more  than  his  priest- 
hood, was  the  true  glory  of  Ezni.  In  the  eyes 
ena  of  the  Peisian  king  he  was  "  a  Sciibe  of 
die  Uw  of  the  God  of  Heaven"  (vil.  12;.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chieHy  Levites. 
Publicly  they  read  and  eipounded  the  Law, 
pahape  also  translated  it  from  the  already  obso- 
lescent Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people  * 
(Neh.  viii.  8-13). 

(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but 
•canty  records.  The  Scribes'  ofiBoe  apparently  be- 
cune  more  and  more  prominent.  Traces  are  ibnnd 
is  the  later  canonical  books  of  their  work  and  in- 
SiKDce.  Already  they  are  recognised  as  "  masters 
df  ssemblies,"  acting  under  "  one  shepherd,"  hav- 
ing, that  is,  something  of  a  coi'porate  life  (Eccl,  xii. 
II ;  Jost,  Judenth.  i.  42).  As  such  they  set  their 
iee  steadily  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
sad  the  Prophets,  to  exclude  from  all  equality  with 
them  the  "  many  books  "  of  which  "  there  is  no 
end"  (Eod.  xii.  12).  They  appear  as  a  distinct 
dasa,  "  the.&milies  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
laliitation  (I  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in 
tile  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  accerpta  and  epitomes 
rfluger  histories  (1  Chr.  ixii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  sceuneoce  of  the  word  snidraA  ("  the  story 
— margin,  *  the  commentary  * — of  tie  Prophet 
liido  *},  ^lerwards  so  memorable,  in  2  Chr.  xiii.  22, 
dwvs  that  the  work  of  commenting  and  expounding 
bad  begun  already. 

M.  Dnelopmatt  of  Doetriiu. — (1.)  It  is  oharac- 
taistic  of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with  the 
ooeptioD  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii.  13),  we 
kare  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
ixnoared  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Sjnagogne,  the  true  successors  of  the  Prophets 
{Pirie  AMh,  i.  1),  but  the  men  themselves  by 
whose  agency  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
written  in  their  present  characters,'  compiled  in 
thai  present  form,^lJmited  to  their  present  nnmber, 
remain  unknown  to  as.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
bportant  a  work  done  so  silently.  It  has  been 
well  argued  (Jost,  Jvdettthum,  i,  42)  that  it  was  so 
of  set  purpose.  T^  one  aim  of  those  early  Scribes 
*o  to  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  to  make  it 
lie  groundwork  of  the  people's  life.  'They  would 
write  nothing  of  thefa:  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
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*  If  this  were  so  (and  most  commentators  adopt  this 
in^X  «« ihonld  have  In  this  history  the  slartlng-point  of 
tin  Tsigom.  It  has,  Iiowever,  been  questioned.  (Comp. 
ternr,  J.  c.) 

'  Joet  (Aidaia.  I.  B2)  draws  attention  to  the  singnlar, 
slOMMt  oniqac  combinations  of  this  period.  The  Jewish 
■ackers  kept  to  the  old  Hebrew,  but  oscd  Arsmalc  charao- 
Itf.  The  Samaritans  spoke  Aramaic,  but  retained  the 
older  Hebrew  writing. 

(  The  principle  of  an  unvritlen  teaching  was  malo- 


sbould  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teach- 
ing should  be  oi:al  only.  No  precepts  should  be 
perpetuated  as  resting  on  their  authority.(  In  the 
words  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Mikra  {i.e.  recitation,  reading,  as  in  Nell.  viii.  8), 
the  carefiil  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for 
transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision 
(comp.  the  tract  Sopherim  in  the  Jerusalem  Geroarn). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(B.C.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  snocesdon  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the 
principle  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  ns 
to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  sys- 
tem. "  Our  fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said, "  three 
things,  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many 
scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law  "  {Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  1 J  Jost,  i.  95).  They  wished  to  make 
the  Law  of^  Moses  the  mle  of  li&  for  the  whole 
nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  infomral,  half- 
systematic  code',  that  it'  raises  questions  which  it 
doea  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the 
Law  remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life 
presents  cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A 
Roman  or  Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with 
these  on  general  principles  of  equity  or  polity. 
The  Jewish  teachei'  could  recognise  no  principles 
beyond  the  pi-eccpts  of  the  Law.  To  him  they  all 
stood  on  the  same  footing,  were  all  equally  divine. 
All  possible  cases  must  be  brought  within  their 
range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other 
instanced,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive 
of  the  veiy  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated. 
Step  by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclosiona  at 
which  we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of 
the  order  would  hare  started  back  with  hmror. 
Decisions  on  fresh  questions  wera  accumulated  into 
a  complex  system  oCcasnistry.  The  new  pi-ecepta, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  pi-ecisely  fitting  in  to 
the  cii-cumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.  The  "  Words  of  the 
Scribes"  (D'Ta^D  '^3^,  now  used  as  a  technical 
phrase  for  these  decisions)  were  honoured  above  the 
Law  (Lightfbot,  Harm.  i.  §77 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against  them 
than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  fiiat 
step  was  taken  towaids  annulling  the  command- 
ments of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions. 
The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,^ 
evading  the  plainest  duties,  tampering  with  con- 
science (Matt.  XV.  1-6,  zxiii.  16-23).  The  right 
i-elation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only 
forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter 
which  gave  no  heed"  to  the  "  word  abiduig  in  them  " 
(John  V.  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these 
tendencies  will  be  found  elsewhere.     [Talhus.] 


talnedimong  the  Babbis  of  Mestine  np  to  the  destructton 
of  the  Temple  (Jost,  I.  9T,  367). 

k  It  would  be  profitless  to  accmnnlate  proofs  of  this. 
Those  who  care  iar  tbem  may  find  them  In  Koxtorf, 
Sytkvo^/ittlaiai;  M'Ganl,  OldPoMt.  Kevolting  as  It 
Is,  we  must  remember  that  It  rose  ont  of  the  principle 
that  there  can  be  no  Indifferent  action,  that  there  must  ^ 
be  a  right  or  a  wrong  even  for  the  commonest  necessities, 
the  merest  animal  fnnctlons  of  man's  life,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  teacher  to  formolate  that  prlrKlple  into  ndes. 
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Here  it  will  be  euoogh  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  Scribes  in  onr  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result.  Their  first  work  was  to 
report  the  decisions  of  previous  Rabbis.  These  were 
the  ffalaehoth  (that  which  <;oes,  the  current  pre- 
cepts of  the  schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
science. As  they  accnmalated  they  had  to  be  uom- 
piled  and  classified.  A  new  code,  a  second  Corpus 
Jurit,  the  Mishna  {twnpiirtu),  grew  out  of 
them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  subject  of  fresh 
questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ultimatdy  the 
spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider  range.  The 
anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the 
otnkr  dicta  of  Rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  with  or 
without  any  reUtlon  to  the  context,  and  the  Gemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Rabbinic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction), 
the  "  necessaiy  doctrine  and  erudition "  of  evei^ 
learned  Jew  (Jost,  Judenth.  ii.  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was*  a  developinent 
in  another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not 
studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  so  searched  was 
secure,  in  the  language  of  the  Scribes  themselves, 
of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  39;  Pirig  Aboth,ii.  S). 
But  here  {Jso  the  book  suggested  thoughts  whidi 
could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  Men  came 
to  it  with  new  beliefii,  new  in  form  if  not  in  essence, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  hare  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.' 
The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there 
appears  in  tiie  Midrashim  (senrchings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  sevei-al  books  of  the  0.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  ffagada  (saying, 
opinion ),  There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  pi-ocess.  It  became  a  proverb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham-Midrnsh 
("  the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  lighting 
on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
terpretation culminated  in  the  Kabbala  (i-eception, 
the  rtceived  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number, 
became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest 
possible  distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek 
word  which  had  been  the  representative  of  the  most 
exact  of  all  sciences  was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of 
all  interpretations.  The  Gematiia  (  =  7eo»/i«T/)f«) 
showed  to  what  depths  the  wrong  path  could  lead 
men.  The  mind  of  the  interpreter,  obstinately 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved  in  its  self- 
chosen  darkness  amid  a  world  of  &ntastic  Kidola 
(comp.  Cai-pzov,  App.  Cril.  i.  7 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
ffeb.  de  Mesa.  i.  4 ;  Zmiz,  Gotteedieratl,  VortrSge, 
pp.  42-61 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  iii.  65-81). 

III.  Biatory. — (1.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
sci'ibes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecorded. 
Simon  the  Just  (circ,  B.C.  300-290)  appears  as 
the  hist  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  memorable  names 
of  the  times  that  followed — Antigonus  of  Socho, 

i  Comp.  e.g.  the  exposition  which  found  In  Ijibau  and 
Balaam  **  going  to  tbelr  own  place  "  (Gen.  xxxl.  66 ;  Num. 
xxiv.  16)  an  Intlroation  of  ibclr  being  sentenced  to  Ge- 
henna (Ulll,  Cimm.  m  MU,  I.  36). 

k  A.  striking  instance  of  this  is  seen  lu  the  history  of 
John  HTTcanus.    A  Saddnaec  came  to  him  with  prools  oi 
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Zadok,  Boothoa— ocaneet  themselves  with  the  lise 
of  the  first  opposition  to  the  tiaditional  system 
which  was  growing  up.  [S&DDUCEE8.]  The  tenet 
of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  commanded  the 
adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  It  tended; 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribe,^ 
and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.  The  wonb  "  Scribes"  and  "  Pharisees  " 
were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible  alliance 
(Matt,  zxiii.  possm ;  Luke  v.  30).  [Puaiusees.] 
Within  that  party  there  were  shades  and  sub^ 
divisions,  and  to  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  Our  Lord's  time,  or  their  coimexion  with 
His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  what 
is  known  of  the  five  pairs  (ni]4D)  of  teachers  who 
represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  81*6  named  in  each  case  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  was 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  council,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  of 
the  House  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  is 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judenth.  i.  160). 

(2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order 
are  Joses  ben-Joczer,  a  priest,  and  Joses  ben- 
Jochanan  (circ.  B.O.  140-130).  The  precepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  gi'eater 
elaboration  of  oil  rules  connected  with  ceremonial 
defilement.  Their  desire  to  separate  themselves 
and  their  disciples  from  all  occasions  of  defilemeoS 
may  have  furnished  the  starting-point  for  th^ 
name  of  Pharisee.  The  brave  struggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  hail  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future  con- 
flict by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Chaberim,  or 
associates)  bound  to  the  strict^t  observance  of 
the  Law.  Every  member  of  the  order  on  his 
admission  pledged  himself  to  this  in  the  presence 
of  three  Chaberim.  They  looked  on  each  other  as 
brothers.  The  rest  of  the  nation  they  looked  on 
as  "the  people  of  the  earth."  The  spirit  of 
Scribedom  was  growing.  The  piecept  aswdoted 
with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joezer,  "  Let  thy  house 
be  the  assembly-place  for  the  wise;  dust  thyself 
with  the  dust  of  their  feet ;  drink  eagerly  of  their 
words,"  pointed  to  a  further  growth  (^Pirke  Aboth, 
i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  233).  It  was  hardly  checked  by  the 
taunt  of  the  Sndducees  that "  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself"  (Jost,  i.  217). 

(3.)  Joshua  ben-Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Ar- 
bela  were  contemporary  with  John  Hyrcanus  (circ 
B.C.  135-108),  and  enjoyed  his  favour  till  towaixis 
the  close  of  his  reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led 
him  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  "Take  to  thyself  a 
teacher  {Rab'),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  (Chaher\ 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side"  {Pirm  Abom, 
i.  1),  while  its  last  clause  attracts  ns  by  its 
candour,  shows  how  easily  even  a  fairminded  man 
might  come  to  I'ecognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship 
outside  the  limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i. 
227-233). 

(4.)  "The  secession  of  Hyrcanus    involved   the 


the  dlsatTecUon  of  the  Pharisees.  The  king  asked, "  Wha^ 
then  am  1  to  do?"  "  Crush  them."  was  the  answer.  "But 
what  then  will  become  of  the  teaching  of  the  Law?** 
"  Ttie  Law  is  now  ta  the  hands  of  eveiy  man.  They, 
and  they  only. would  Iceep  it  in  a  comer"  (Jast,.ri«ien^ 
1.236). 
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HiariMiM,  ind  tiicrefore  the  Scribea  u  a  dass,  in 
<li<Gcultie>,  and  a  period  of  oonfiuion  followed. 
The  meetings  oi  the  Sanhedrim  were  siupended  or 
blame  predominaDtly  Saddacean.  Under  hi<  aao- 
cnwr,  Alexander  Jannai,  the  inflaence  of  Simon 
bohShetach  OTer  the  queen-mother  Salome  re- 
established for  a  time  the  ascondancT  of  the  Scribes. 
Tlu  Sanhedrim  onoe  again  assembled,  with  none  to 
opfMK  the  dominant  Pharisaic  party.  The  dar 
of  meeting  was  observed  uf^rwards  as  a  festival 
odIj  U»  wkmn  than  those  of  Pnrim  and  the 
Dedication.  The  return,  of  Alexander  from  his 
am|»ign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the  tables. 
Cght  hundred  Pharisees  took  refiige  in  a  fortress, 
wen  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to  drath.  Joshua 
fam-PeracUah,  the  venerable  head  of  the  order,  was 
driren  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  his  successor, 
had  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  spinning  6ai.  The 
iwldacees  fiuled,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
cf  tlic  people.  Having  no  bodj-  of  oral  traditions 
to  &11  back  on,  they  began  to  compile  a  code. 
Tbef  were  aerated  bj  their  opponents  of  wishing 
to  set  up  new  laws  on  a  level  with  iboae  of  Hoses, 
and  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On  the  death 
of  Jannai  the  influence  of  his  widow  Alexandra 
m  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon 
bo-Shetach  and  Jadah  ben-Tabbai  entoed  on  their 
nik  as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the  juristic 
tide  of  the  Scribe's  functions  became  prominent. 
Tbeir  mles  turn  chiefly  on  the  laws  of  evidence 
IPHu  Aboth,  i.  1).  In  two  memorable  instances 
tiiey  showed  what  sacrifices  they  weie  prepared  to 
nake  in  support  of  those  laws,  Judah  bad,  on 
ooe  occasian,  condemned  false  witnesses  to  death. 
Hb  aal  against  the  guilt  led  him  to  neglect  the 
rale  wbidi  only  permitted  that  penalty  when  it 
■mid  have  beoi  the  consequence  of  the  original 
scttuation.  Uia  colleague  did  not  shrink  from 
itboking  him,  "  Thou  hast  shed  innocent  blood." 
Fno  tttit  day  Judah  resolved  never  to  give  judg- 
loent  withoQt  consulting  Simon,  and  every  day 
tluew  himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had 
MideoiDed,  imploring  paitlon.  Simon,  in  his  turn, 
slewed  a  like  sense  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
Ike  Law.  His  own  eon  was  brought  before  him 
s  in  offender,  and  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 
Oa  the  way  to  execotioa  the  witnesses  confessed 
tkst  they  had  spoken  fitlaely ;  but  the  son,  more 
aoiioas  that  they  should  suffer  than  that  he  him- 
tlf  should  escape,  turned  round  and  entreated  his 
&tfaer  not  to  stop  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
toce.  The  character  of  such  a  man  could  not 
's'l  to  impress  itself  upon  his  followers.  To  its 
inflaence  may  probably  be  traced  the  indomitable 
"Hinge  in  defence  of  the  Temple,  which  won  the 
xhninition  even  of  the  Roman  generab  (Joet,  i. 
234-247). 

(5.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
Ablalion  (the  names  also  appear  under  the  form 
of  Sameaa,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4,  and  PoUio,  Jos. 
M.  xiv.  1,  §1),  were  conspicuous  for  another 
"•no.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teachers 
vlw  sat  in  Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the 
diiUrcn  of  Abraham.     Proselytes  themselves,  or 
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•  The  amoont  is  unceruin.  The  tUxj  of  Hlllel  (iii/'ra) 
nrraenu  It  u  half  a  italer,  bat  it  Is  donbtful  whether 
fitttattr  bere  Is  equal  to  twice  the  didnekma  or  to  half 
(Cosif .  Oelgir,  D6  Hillek  it  Shammai,  io  Ugolini,  Tkct. 
xxl.).  It  was,  at  any  rate,  half  the  day's  wages  of  a 
<kl]l«)  Utaoarar. 

"  The  exfaaoslive  treatise  by  tielgcr  In  Ugolfnl.  Tha. 
ul  Kost  be  mentioned  as  an  exceptkm. 


the  sons  of  proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  jealousy  of  the  high-priest  was  excited.  As 
the  people  flocked  round  their  fitvourite  Rabbis, 
when  it  was  his  function  to  pronounce  the  blessing, 
be  looked  round  and,  tnming  his  benediction  into 
a  sarcasm,  said,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  "  May 
the  sons  of  the  alien  walk  in  peace  I "  The  answer 
of  the  two  teachers  expressed  the  feeling  of  scorn 
with  which  the  one  order  was  b^inning  to  look 
upon  the  other :  "  Yes,  the  sons  of  the  iSien  shall 
indeed  walk  in  peace,  for  they  do  the  work  of 
peace.  Not  so  the  son  of  Aaron  who  follows  not 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father."  Here  also  we  have 
some  significant  sayings.  The  growing  love  of 
titles  of  honour  was  diecked  by  SbemaMi  by  the 
counsel  that  **  men  should  love  the  work,  but  hate 
the  Rabbiship."  The  tendency  to  new  opinions 
(the  finits,  probably,  of  the  freer  exposition  of  the 
Hagada)  was  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept 
which  enwraps  a  parable,  "  Take  good  heed  to  thy 
words,  lest,  if  thou  wander,  thou  light  upon  a 
place  where  the  wells  are  poisoned,  and  tliy  achoUrs 
who  come  after  thee  drink  deep  thereof  and  die  " 
(^Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  The  lot  of  these  two  also 
was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  had  courage  to 
attempt  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his 
bold  deiiance  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§.S),  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible 
tiiey  had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suAered 
to  continue  their  work  in  peace.  Its  glory  was, 
however,  in  great  measure,  gone.  The  doors  of 
their  school  were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen  to  the  teacher. 
A  Ixed  fee™  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The 
regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
Scribes'  classes ;  and  apparently  it  had  that  eflect 
( Jost,  i;  248-253).  Ou  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  there  were  no  qualiBed  snccessors  to  take 
their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  un- 
known, for  a  time  occupied  it,  but  they  were  them- 
selves conscious  of  their  incompetence.  A  question 
was  brought  before  them  which  neither  they  nor 
any  of  the  other  Scril)es  could  answer.  At  last 
they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  "  Was  there  none 
prebent  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who 
had  been  so  honoured  ? "  The  question  was 
answered  by  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  known  also, 
then  or  afterwards,  at  the  son  of  David.  He 
sol\-ed  the  difficulty,  appealed  to  principles,  and, 
when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  argu- 
ment, ended  by  saving,  "  So  have  I  heanl  from 
my  masters  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion."  This  was 
decisive.  The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hillel 
was  invited  by  acclamation  to  enter  on  his  high 
office.  Hit  alleged  descent  from  the  house  of 
David  may  have  added  to  his  popularity, 

(6.)  The  nameofHillel(bom  tire.  B.C.  112)  has 
hardly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students 
of  the  Gospel  histoiy.*  The  noblest  and  most 
genial  repiesentative  of  his- order,  we  may  see  in 
him  the  best  fruit  which  the  system  of  the  Scribes 
was  capable  of  producing."     It  is  instructive  to 


•  The  reverence  of  teter  Jews  for  Hillel  is  shown  in 
tome  curious  forms.  To  bim  H  was  given  to  under- 
stand the  speech  of  animals  as  well  as  of  men.  He  who 
beorkened  not  to  the  wonk  of  HtUel  was  worthy  of  death. 
(Uetger,  ut  lupra.^  01  him  too  It  was  said  that  the  Divine 
Shecblnah  rested  on  htm :  If  the  heavens  were  parchment, 
and  all  the  trees  uf  the  earth  peni^  and  all  the  sea  Ink.  It 
would  not  be  enough  to  write  down  bis  wisdom  (Comp. 
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nuu'k  at  once  how  Tar  be  pre)mi«d  the  way  for  the 
higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he 
inevitably  fell  short  of  it.  The  stailing-poiut  of 
his  caieer  is  told  in  a  tale  whicli,  though  deformed 
bjr  Kabbinic  exaggerations,  i*  yet  fresh  and  genial 
enough.  The  young  student  had  come  from  Oolah 
in  Babylonia  to  study  under  S>henuuah  and  Abta- 
lion.  He  was  poor  and  had  no  money.  The  new 
rule  requiting  payment  was  in  foi'oe.  For  the 
most  part  he  worked  for  his  livelihood,  kept  him- 
self with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  rest  as  the 
fee  to  the  oollege-poiter.  On  one  day,  however, 
he  had  fiiiled  to  And  eniplayment.  The  door- 
keeper refused  him  entrance ;  but  his  zeal  for 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  bailled.  He  stationed 
himself  ouUide,  under  a  window,  to  catch  wimt 
he  could  of  the  words  of  the  Scribes  within.  It 
was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall,  but  he 
remained  there  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon  him 
six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  tenchere  noticed 
it,  sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and  when  they 
found  out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  pay- 
ment. "  For  such  a  man,"  said  Shemaiah,  "  one 
might  even  break  the  Sabbath  "  'Geiger,  ut  supra ; 
Jost,  i.  254).  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity 
Hillel  hod  as  his  colleague  Menahera,  probably 
the  same  as  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
XV.  10,  §5).  He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the 
growing  power  ot  Herod,  and,  with  a  lai-ge  number 
(eighty  in  the  Itabbioic  tradition)  of  his  follow- 
ers, entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  their  calling  as  Scribes  and  their  habits  of 
devotion.  They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous 
apparel,  glittering  with  gold,  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  both  P  (Jost,  i.  259).  The  place  thus 
vacant  was  soon  tilled  by  Shammai.  The  two  were 
held  in  nearly  equal  honour.  One,  in  Jewish  Um- 
guage,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach,  however,  as 
their  pi'edccessors  had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with 
each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
within  the  oixler  of  the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the 
lirst  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed 
tendencies,  one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the 
other  tfrthodoi.  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which, 
in  the  language  of  modem  politics,  might  he 
classed  as  Liberal  Conservative.  The  points  on 
which  they  diflei«d  were  ahnost  innnmerable  (comp. 
Gdger,  iU  $iipra).  In  moat  of  them,  questions  as 
to  ^e  causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  contracts  or  twills,  we  can  find  little  or 
no  interest.  On  the  former  class  of  stibjects  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  deve- 
lopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touclied  by  a  heathen  or 

John  xxl.  ii).  (See  Heubner,  De  Jcadtmiit  ttelmuorvm, 
in  Ugollnl,  Tka.  xxl.) 

r  We  may  perhaps  find  In  tills  (act  an  explanation  which 
gives  a  special  force  to  words  that  have  liltherto  been  in- 
teTprcted  somewhat  vaguely.  When  our  Lord  contrasted 
the  stedfaatneH  and  austerity  of  the  Baptist  wllU  llic  lives 
of  tbose  who  won  soft  clothing,  were  gurgeonsly  appa- 
relled, and  Uved  delicitely  in  kings'  bouses  (Matt.  xl.  3 ; 
Luke  vil.  34),  those  who  heard  Him  may  at  once  have 
recognised  the  picture.  In  the  mnltitude  of  uncertain 
guesses  as  to  the  Herodiaiis  of  the  OonpeU  (Matt  xxll.  1») 
we  nuy  be  permitted  to  hanni  the  conjecture  that  they 
niay  be  Identified  with  tbe  pany,  perhaps  rather  .with  the 
clique,  of  Menahem  and  his  foUowens  (Golger,  K<  tup. ; 
Olho,  Silt.  DoeloiMm  Mimicorum,  in  Ugollnl,  I»o.  xxl.). 
The  fact  that  the  stem,  sharp  words  of  a  divine  scorn 
wbicb  have  been  quoted  above,  meet  ai  Just  after  the 
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an  unclean  Isnelite,  became  itadf  unclean.  "  De- 
filement "  was  as  a  contagions  disease  which  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  even  with  the  careful 
scrupulosity  described  in  Mark  vii.  1-4.  They 
were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  aabbntarian.  It  was 
unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the  Sabbath  which 
would,  in  any  sense,  be  in  operation  during  it,  e.  g. 
to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the  sea. 
It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  give 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  tent^h  children,  or  to  visit 
the  sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in 
its  strictness,  and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adul- 
tery of  the  wife  could  justify  ivpudiation  (Jost.  i. 
257-269).  We  must  not  think  of  them,  however, 
as  rigid  and  auitere  in  their  lives.  The  religioua 
world  of  Judaism  presented  the  inconsistencies 
which  it  has  often  presented  since.  The  "  straitest 
sect  **  was  also  the  most  secular.  Shammai  him- 
self was  said  to  be  rich,  luxuriotis,  self-indulgent. 
Hillel  ivmained  fo  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as 
in  his  youth  (Geiger,  I.  c.'i. 

(7. )  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity 
for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
more  loveablc  and  attractive.  While  on  the  one  side 
he  taught  as  fivro  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  He  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precision 
which  seems  almost  to  imply  aGi'eek  culture  (Jest, 
i.  257).  When  the  letter  of  a  Liw,  as  e.g.  that 
of  the  year  of  release,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it  was  kept  at  all, 
only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  intei-pretation  whidi 
met  the  difficulty  or  piacticnily  set  it  aside.  His 
tciiching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  maimer  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  dis- 
favour, even  for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoil- 
ing his  dinner  by  her  bad  cooking  <  (Geiger,  I.  c). 
The  genial  character  of  the  man  comes  out  in  some 
of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sii-acb,  and  present  some  &int  approxinin- 
tions  to  a  higher  teaching :  "  Trust  not  thyself  to 
the  day  of  thy  death."  "  Judge  not  thy  neighbour 
till  thou  art  in  his  place."  "  Leave  nothing  dark  and 
obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  1  will  explain  it  when  I 
have  time ;  for  how  knowest  thou  whether  the  time 
will  come?"  (comp.  James  iv.  13-15).  "He  who 
gains  a  good  name  gains  it  for  himself,  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  gaiils  everlasting  life  " 
(comp.  John  v.  39 ;  Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  5-8).  In  one 
memoroble  nile  we  find  the  nearest  approadt  that 
had  as  yet  been  made  to  the  great  commandment  of 
the  Gospel :  "  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbour  that 
thon  wouldest  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."' 


first  oomUnation  of  Herodlans  and  Pharisee^  gives  ii  a 
strong  confirmation  (coup.  Mark  ilL  6;  Loin  v1.  11, 
vil.  1«). 

1  It  Is  &lr  to  add  that  a  great  Rabbinic  scholar  main- 
tains that  this  " spoiling  the  dinner"  was  a  well-known 
Hguratlve  phnuie  for  conduct  which  brought  shame  or 
discredit  on  the  huslnnd  (Jost,  i.  264). 

'  The  history  cannwiMl  with  this  saying  is  too  chann- 
ingly  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  A  proselyte  came 
to  bbanunai  and  liegged  fur  some  instruction  in  tlie  Law 
If  It  were  only  for  as  long  as  he,  tbe  learner,  could  stand 
on  one  foot  The  Scribe  was  angry,  and  drove  htm 
away  harshly.  He  went  to  Hillel  with  the  same  re- 
quest Ho  received  the  inquirer  benlgnantly,  and  gave 
him  the  precept  above  quoted,  adding— "Uo  ihl»,  and 
thou  hast  fulfilicd  the  law  and  the  Prophets"  ftielRer, 
ul  tupni). 
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(8.)  The  contrast  showed  itsplf  in  the  coodact  of 
tbe  fbUoven  not  less  than  in  the  teachers.  The 
iliicipia  of  Shammai  were  conspicooua  for  their 
SmsHH,  appealed  <o  popular  passions,  used  the 
mml  to  darkle  their  cootroTersies.  Out  of  that 
dwol  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fana- 
titsl,  rindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  (  Jo»t, 
i.  267-269).  Those  of  Hillel  were,  like  their 
naiter  (comp.  e.  g.  the  adrice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v. 
St42},caatkias,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make 
aemies,  content  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
One  tcfaool  resisted,  the  other  was  disposed  to  foster 
tlie  study  of  Greek  literature.  One  sought  to  im- 
pose ojnn  the  proselyte  from  heathenism  the  full 
bwden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should  be 
tinted  with  tome  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
[PUMELTTE.]  One  subject  of  debate  between 
tlie  idiools  exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper 
tim  these  questions,  touching  upon  the  great  pro- 
Ums  of  the  unireree.  "  Was  the  state  of  man  so 
foil  of  misery  that  it  would  have  been  better  foi- 
lin  never  to  hare  been?  Or  was  this  life,  with 
ill  its  ssfferiog,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  valued 
ud  used  as  a  trainiug  for  something  higher  than 
ibtt(T'  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might 
beipected,  the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter 
ml  the  wiser  view  (Jost,  i.  p.  264). 

(9.';  Ontwaidly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must 
int  appeared  to  men  difiei^eut  in  many  ways  from 
hth.  While  they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the 
(Uns,  He  **  spake  as  one  having  authority,"  "  not 
atlMScribes"  (Matt.vii.  29;  comp.  the  constantly 
ttcoiring  "  I  say  unto  you  ").  While  they  confined 
tUrtesdiing  to  the  class  of  scholars,  He  "  had  com- 
pasMD  on  the  multitudes"  (Matt.  iz.  36).  While 
tkey  wee  to  be  found  only  in  the  council  or  in  their 
■duok.  He  journeyed  through  the  cities  and  vil. 
hgn  (Matt.  iv.  23,  iz.  35,  tie.,  ttc).  While  they 
^e  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing 
&r  cS,  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already  come  nigh 
to  men  (Matt.  iv.  17%  But  in  most  of  the  points 
a  isoe  between  the  two  parties.  He  must  have 
anxaied  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of 
SJbaunai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hillel.  In 
tic  questions  that  gaUiered  round  the  law  of  the 
SiliUth  (Matt.  zii.  1-14,  and  2  John  v.  1-16, 
fe.),  and  the  idea  of  pnrlty  (Matt.  xr.  1-11,  and 
iti  parallek),  this  was  obviously  the  case.  Even  in 
the  controversy  about  divorce,  while  His  chief  work 
US  to  assert  the  truth  which  the  disputants  on 
lath  sides  wvre  losing  sight  of.  He  recognised,  it 
Bust  be  remembei-ed,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a 
ttae  interpretation  of  the  Law  (Matt.  zix.  H).  When 
He  tommed  up  the  great  commandment  in  whi(^ 
tke  Law  and  the  ProjJiets  were  fulfilled,  He  repro- 
iliKed  and  ennobled  the  precept  which  had  been  given 
if  that  teacher  to  his  disciples  (Matt  vii.  12,  xxii. 
3M0).  So  £ir,  on  the  other  hahd,  as  the  temper  of 
tlx  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
Ming  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wanting  in 
the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
But  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly  condemning  it. 

(10.)  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquuy  to 
ranember  that  Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  tlie 

■  GalM  ataneon,  the  tun  of  Gamaliel,  came  )>et«een 
ttam,  bat  apparently  for  a  short  time  only.  The  ques* 
tloa  whetlier  he  h  to  be  Identlftod  with  the  Slmeoii  of 
Lake  tl.  23,  Is  one  which  we  have  not  sntfldeot  data  to 
'BteraUnai  Most  cornmentators  answer  it  In  the  nega. 
tt*e.  There  aeem,  however,  some  probabilities  on  tbe 
otlwtUe.    One  trained  hi  tbe  school  of  HUIelrofi^t  not 
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tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120, 
and  may  therefore  have  been  present  among  the 
doctors  of  Luke  it.  46,  and  that  Gamaliel,  his  grand- 
son and  successor,*  was  at  the  head  of  this  school 
during  the  whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  portion  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Acts. 
We  are  thus  able  to  explain  tbe  fact,  which  so  many 
passiiges  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  inter,  the  eiisteuce 
all  along  of  a  party  among  the  Scribes  themselves, 
more  or  less  disposed  to  recognise  Jesus  of  Kazaretli 
as  a  teacher  (John  ill.  1 ;  Mark  z.  17),  not  ihr  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  zii.  S4),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii.  51),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  timid  and  time-sen'ing,  unable  to 
confess  even  their  half-belief  (John  zii.  42),  afraid 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  strange  alliance 
of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  Sndducenn 
section  of  the  priesthood  and  the  ulti*a-Phai'isaio 
followen  of  Shammai.  When  the  Inst  gi'eat  crisis 
came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  absence  (Luke  xziii.  50,  51),  possibly 
were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  Council 
which  condemned  oiu'  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting 
of  the  confederate  parties,  not  a  ronnolly  consti- 
tuted Sanhedrim.  All  its  pioceedings,  the  hasty 
iuvestigation,  the  immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated 
by  irreguUrity  (Jost,  i.  pp.  407-409).  Afterwards, 
when  the  fear  of  violence  was  once  over,  and  po- 
pular feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Gonudiel  summon- 
ing courage  to  maintain  openly  the  policy  of  a 
tolerant  ezpectation  (Acts  v.  .34). 

IV.  Education  and  Life.  —  (1.)  The  speci.il 
training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirie  Aboth 
(v.  24)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five 
and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three  years  later  ereiy 
Israelite  became  a  child  of  the  Law  {Bar-Mitsmh), 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The  great  mass 
of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching  of  their  syna- 
gogues, in  knowing  and  repeating  their  TephiUim, 
the  texts  insa'il>ed  on  their  phylacteries.  For  the 
boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parent*,  or  who 
devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe,  some- 
thing more  was  required.  He  mnde*his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  sdiool 
of  some  fiunous  Rabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  whs 
the  duty  of  the  synagi^e  of  his  town  or  village 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn 
was  tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If 
he  passed  it  he  became  a  "  chosen  one"  (*)in3, 
■comp.  John  zv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  work 
as  a  disciple  (Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7).  The 
master  and  hi*  scholars  niet,  the  former  sitting 
on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (Dn^7n)  on  a 
lower  bench,  the  younger  (D*3t3p)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  "  at  his  feet."  The  class-ixmm  might 
be  the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  In 
addition  to  the  Habbi,  or  head  master,  there  were 
assistant  tencliers,  and  one  interpreter,  or  crier, 
whose  function  it  was  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Rabbi  had  spoken  in  a  whisper 


unnatuially  be  looking  for  the  ■*  consolation  of  Israel." 
Himself  of  the  bouse  and  lineage  of  David,  he  would 
readily  accept  tbe  Inward  wlmess  which  pointed  to  a 
child  of  that  bonae  as  "the  Lord's  Christ."  There  is 
something  significant,  too,  In  the  silence  of  Rabbinic 
literature.  Id  the  Pirkt  Aboth  he  Is  not  even  named, 
Comp.  Otho,  Hitt.  Doct.  Mim.  In  Ugnllni  xxl. 
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(comp.  Matt.  i.  27).  The  education  was  chiefly 
catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking 
questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii.).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  "  What  was 
the  great  commandment  of  all?  What  most  a 
man  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  "  or  casaistic,  "  What 
might  a  man  do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath  ?" 
or  ceremonial,  '*  What  did  or  did  not  render  him 
unclean?"'  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on  to 
the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  eridence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  "  Words  of  the 
Scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or 
might  pass  on  to  l^e  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth- 
bam-Midiash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mys- 
tical interpretation.  In  both  cases,  pre-eminently 
in  the  latter,  parables  entered  largely  into  the  method 
of  instruction.  The  teacher  utteral  the  similitude, 
and  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  inteipret  for  them-selres. 
[PikKABLES.]  That  the  relation  between  the  two 
was  oflen  one  of  genial  and  kindly  feeling,  we  may 
infer  from  the  saying  of  one  famous  Sciibe^  "  I 
have  learnt  much  from  the  Rabbis  my  teachers,  I 
hare  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  my  colleagues, 
I  have  learnt  most  of  alt  Avm  my  disciples  " 
(CarpzoT,  App.  Crit.  i.  7). 

(2.)  After  a  suflident  period  of  training,  pro- 
bably at  the  age  of  thirty,*  the  probationer  was 
solemnly  admiiSed  to  his  office.  The  pi^iding 
Rabbi  pronounced  the  formula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and 
thou  ai-t  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  so- 
lemnly ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  bands 

(the  nyOO  =  x*'!"'^"'^'^)''  ""''  E^^°  ^  '>'■"•  "^ 
the  syml)ol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  wns  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key 
of  knowledge "  (comp.  Luke  li.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a 
Chaber,  or  member  of  the  fraternity,  was  no  longer 
iypimioTos  Kal  ISu^njs  (Acts  iv.  13),  was  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  multitude,  the  brute  herd 
that  knew  not  the  Law,  the  "  cursed  "  "  people  of 
the  eaith"  (John  vii.  15,  •49).r 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
bis  admissno  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  fiulure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  com' 
bine  two  or  more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to  high 
places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in 
tiunily  litigations  (Luke  xii.  14),  the  head  of  a 
school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  might 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a 
transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for 
the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lexic,  Sabbm,  s.  r.  Phylacteria), 
or  u  notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants 
of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of 
the  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enougb. 

>  We  are  left  to  wonder  wbat  were  the  questions  and 
answers  of  the  sctiool-rooni  of  Luke  U.  46,  Irat  those  pro- 
posed to  our  Lord  by  bis  own  disciples^  or  t^  the  Scribes, 
as  tests  of  bis  profldenc?,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of 
what  was  commonly  dlacusaed.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
as  nsnaU  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  Irritating 
puerilities.  (Camp.  BumgtL  I^cmt.  c  46,  In  Tlachendori; 
Codtx  Apoc.  If.  T.) 

'  This  Is  Inferred  by  Schoettgcn  (,Bor.  H*.L  c.)  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Levlte's  olBce,  and  from  the  fact  that 
ibe  B<iptl8t  and  our  Lord  both  entered  on  their  ministry 
at  this  age. 

f  It  was  said  of  Hlllel  that  be  placed  a  Umlt  on  this 
pnwUce.    It  bad  been  exercised  by  any  Scribe.    After 


SCRIBES 

Theoretically,  indeed,  the  office  of  the  Scribe  was 
not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth.  It  is  doabtfnl  how 
far  the  flees  paid  by  the  pupils  were  appropriated 
by  the  teacher  (Buxiorf,  Synag.  Judaic,  cap.  46). 
The  great  Hillel  worked  as  a  day-Ubourer.  St. 
Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Loi-d's  work  as  a 
cai^jenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the  popular 
conception  of  the  most  honoured  Kabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  consideiable  enough. 
Scholars  brought  gifts.  Rich  and  devout  widows 
maintained  a  Rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to 
the  injury  of  their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii.  14). 
Each  act  of  the  notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of 
the  jurist,  would.be  attended  by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  positioD  there  was  a  like 
contradiction  between  theory  and  prac-tice.  The 
older  Scribes  had  had  no  titles  [Radbi]  ;  Shemniah, 
as  we  have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them. 
In  our  Lord's  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was 
insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi, 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Reverend, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend),  piesented  so 
many  steps  on  the  l»dder  of  ambition  (Serupius, 
da  tit.  Sabbi,  in  Ugolini  xxii.).  Other  forms  of 
worldliness  were  not  far  off.*  The  salutations  in 
the  market-place  (Matt,  xxiii.  7),  the  reverential 
kiss  offered  by  the  scholais  ta  their  master,  or 
by  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  gieeting  of  Abba, 
father  (Matt,  xxiii.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  Hor.  ffeb. 
in  Inc.),  the  long  ffroXal,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  x^'''"''  "^^  iitirioy  of  our  Lord  and  His  dis- 
ciples, with  the  brood  blue  Zizith  or  fringe  (the 
KpJurrtSo*  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  the  Tephillim  of 
ostentatious  size,  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  picture 
of  a  Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they 
did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism, 
the  close  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was 
powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest 
became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity. 
The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  ba.s«.* 
For  the  Sciibes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasts, 
tlie  chief  seats  m  synagogues  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  marked 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable  hypo- 
crisy, all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this 
that  nil  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which 
they  had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  oflice,  were 
not  recognised  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their 
evil.  Some  there  were  not  fitr  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  propheta 
and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  teaching  men  (Matt,  xxiii.  34). 
The  name  was  still  honourable.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xiii.  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not  refuse 
the  salutations  which  hailed  Him  as  a  Rabbi.     In 


his  time  it  was  reserved  for  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Uelger,  ut  tupra). 

r  For  all  the  details  in  the  above  section,  aud  many 
othen^  comp.  the  elaborate  treatlKs  by  Ursiiins,  Antiqq. 
Btb.,  and  Heubner,  De  Academiii  HOramrum,  in  UsoUnl, 
net.  xzl. 

•  The  later  Kabbinic  saying  that  "  the  dlsdples  of  the 
wise  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  houiie,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft 
couch,"  reflected  probably  ibe  luxury  of  an  earlier  time. 
(UrsinI,  Antiqq.  Beb.  cap.  6,  ti(  tujiro.) 

■  llie  feeling  Is  curiously  prominent  In  the  ItabUnlc 
scale  of  precedence.  Tbe  Wise  Man,  <.&  the  Babbi,  is 
higher  than  the  Hl^  Priest  himself.  (Gem.  Hieros. 
Bmraiolk,  f.  84.) 
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•ZauM  the  Iiiwytr  "  {voiiucit.  Tit  iU.  13)  and 
ApoUos  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  sent  appar- 
(Utly  for  the  Kpecial  purpose  of  denllng  with  the 
liiXBi  niuiad  which  prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit.  iii. 
9),  we  maj  reo^iise  the  woik  which  mentben  of 
the  onler  were  capable  of  doing  for  iheedifying  oTthe 
Church  of  Oirist  (oomp.  Wioei-,  Rtalub.,  and  Her- 
xog-s  Encyolop.  "  Schriftgejehrte  ').      [E.  H.  P.] 

SCRIP  (CMP^:  «vAXoy4,  mfi :  para).  The 
Hebrew  word*  thus  translated  appeaii  in  1  Sam. 
irii.  40,  as  a  ajmonjme  for  D^pifl  *?3  {rh  KaUiOf 
t1  sMiuvutir),  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds  of 
Mcstine  carried  their  food  or  other  necessaries.  In 
.'jnunaijias  awl  the  Vulg.  pera,  and  in  the  nutr- 
ginal  leading  of  A.  V.  "  acrip,"  appear  in  2  K.  ir. 
42,  for  the  ffypTt,  which  in  the  text  of  the  .4.  V.  is 
tnnslated  husk  i^comp.  Gesen,  s.  T.).  The  Hipa  of 
the  N.  T.  appeaia  in  our  Lord's  command  to  his 
&cipie> as  distinguished  fiom  the  (ini  (Matt.  x.  10 ; 
Utrk  Ti.  8)  and  tfae'jSaXA.eb^ioi'  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35, 
34),  and  ita  nature  and  use  are  sutTiciently  defined  by 
the  ieiicogni|Aera.  The  scrip  of  the  Unlllenn  pea- 
m  ts  was  of  leather,  used  espednlly  to  carry  tiieir 
i<»l  on  a  journey  (^  Si/itii  rit>  &pTotr,  Suid. ; 
t<f)u>  TI  ipT6^opa¥,  Ainmon.),  and  slung  over 
their  shouMeis.  In  the  Tulroudic  writera  the  word 
/W\  a  used  as  denoUng  the  same  thing,  and  is 
osnied  as  paii  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds 
ia  their  common  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Lighttoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Uatt  X.  10).  The  C^rn,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  looae  jiniie,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 
oAm  kept  for  the  sake  of  safety  [Girdle]  ;  \i>a 
BiXKimo»  [saccalaa,  Vulg.),  the  smaller  bag 
used  esdnsiTely  for  money  (^Luke  xii.  33).  The 
oomnuuid  given  to  the  Twelve  first,  .inJ  alterWHrds 
t«  the  Seventy,  involved  therefore  an  absolute  de- 
pradance  upon  God  for  each  day's  wants.  Thfy 
wot  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village,  as  men  un- 
like all  ciher  travellen,  fieeiy  doing  without  that 
■hich  otheia  loriked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh  rule 
{ires  in  Luke  xxii.  35,  36,  perhaps  aUo  the  facts 
tint  Jndas  was  the  beai'er  of  Uie  bag  {•y\ctv<r6Koiwy, 
John  lit  6),  and  that  when  tlie  disciules  were  with- 
«it  bread  they  were  ai>hnined  of  their  forgetfulneas 
(Mark  viii.  14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not 
ioteoiled  to  be  permanent. 

The  I^ngliah  word  has  a  meaning  precisely  equi- 
valait  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Connectwl,  as  it  pro- 
Uily  is,  with  scrape,  scrap,  tlie  saip  was  used  for 
utides  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to  shep- 
henls  {At  Yoa  Like  H,  act  iii.  so.  2).  It  was 
nude  of  leather  (Milton,  Coimu,  626)..  A  similar 
vtide  is  still  used  by  the  Synnn  shepherds  (Poitcr's 
Dmutcu*,  ii.  1U9).  The' later  sense  of  scrip  as  a 
written  oertificate,  is,  it  need  hanlly  be  said,  of  dif- 
ftrent  origin  or  meaning ;  the  word,  on  its  first  use  in 
English,  was  written  "seripf  (Chaucer).  [E.  H.  P.] 

SCEIPTUBE  (ana,  Dan.  x.   21 :    ypaf^, 

■yfif^utrn,  2  Tim.  iii.  16 :  Scriptura).  The  chief 
6icU  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  individually 
>nd  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be 
buod  under  BiuLE  and  Canon.  It  will  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  aiticle  to  trace  the  bistoiy  of  the 
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word,  and  to  deteimiue  its  exact  meaning  in  th* 
language  uf  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  is  not  till  the  i-eturn  from  the  Captivity 
that  tile  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force. 
In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of  the  Ijtw,  tlie  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Commandantats 
written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  ai«  wid  to  be 
"  the  writing  of  God "  (ypa^  0tov),  but  tho-e 
is  po  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by'itMslf.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21  (4i>  ypapf  iXij- 
9claf),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  ^ripture  of 
Truth,"  the  woids  do  not  probably  mean  raoi-e  than 
"  a  true  wiiting."  The  thought  of  tAe  Scripture 
as  a  whole  is  haidly  to  be  found  in  >  them.  This 
first  appean  in  2  Ohr.  xxx.  5,  18  (34n33,  Ktrii 
r)|»  ypaifiip,  LXX.,  "as  it  was  wiilten'"  A.V.), 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the  piofonnd  reve- 
rence foir  the  t^aati  Books  which  led  the  earlier 
Scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  "  the  Writing  "  a  distinc- 
tive p:e-eniinence.  [Scribls.]  The  same  feeling 
showed  itself  in  the  constant  foimiila  of  quotation, 
"  It  is  written,"  often  without  the  addition  of  any 
words  defining  the  passage  quoted  (Matt.  iv.  4,  6, 
xxi.  15,  xxvi.  'H).  The  Gieek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change 
passed  over  Uiat  of  the  Hebrew,  and  Ted  to  tlie 
substitution  of  another.  The  0*34  nS  (ctUiMn 
=  writings),  in  the  Jewish  oriaugement  of  the 
0.  T.,  was  used  for  a  pai-t  niid  not  the  whole  of 
the  O.  T.  (the  Hngi(>giiipha  ;  oOmp.  Bible),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  rout  (ilthtb)  came  to 
have  a  technical  s'gnificance  as  applied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  tlie  Hebiew 
Scriptures,  might  or  might  not  be  leccgiiiaed  as 
kiri,  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  lend  in  tlie 
congiegation.  Another  word  was  thei'efore wanted, 
and  it  was  found  in  the  Milsra'  (^KlpD,  Neh.  viii.  8), 
or  "  reading,"  the  thing  lead  or  recited,  iccitation.' 
This  accordiugly  we  lind  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
collective  yfw^.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  five 
brgius  the  study  of  the  Uikra,  at  ten  pa^es  on  to 
the  Mishna  {Pirkt  AbUh,  v.  24).  The  old  word 
has  not  however  disappeai-ed,  and  3^n3n,  "  the 

Writing,"  is  used  with  the  same  oonnototion  (ibid. 
ilL  10). 

(2.)  With  this  meaning  the  word  ffti^  passed 
into  the  langunge  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singular 
it  is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted 
fiom  the  0.  T.  (Maik  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiii. 
18,  xix.  37 ;  Luke  It.  21 ;  Rom.  ix.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  8, 
et  al.).  In  Acts  viii.  32  (j)  wcpiox^k  Tfit  yfa^s) 
it  takes  a  somewhat  lai-ger  exten^on,  as  denoting 
the  writing  of  Isaiah;  but  in  vei\  35  the  more 
limited  meaning  reappears.  In  two  passages  of 
some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some  the 
narrower  sense.  (1.)  nSira  ypo^  StirytvaTot 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspijation  of  God,"  as 
though  ypa^,  though  without  the  aiticle,  were 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  0.  T.  as  a  whole  (comp. 
vao'a  otitoSoii.il,  Eph,  ii.  21 ;  wSiru  'lfpo(ri\vixa. 
Matt.  ii.  3),  and  ttiwytvrrot,  the  pi-edicate  as- 
seiled  of  it.  lietaining  the  narrower  uieauiog, 
however,  w*  might  still  take  Mwnwrrot  as  the 


•  TaXlaU,  the  scrtp,  is  the  qnaint  title  of  some  of  the 

noit  lamed  of  the  Rabbinlol  treatises :  for  Instance,  the 

TtUat  SMmom,  a  mlacellaneoas  collection  of  frsf^entary 

owuarau  on  the  whole  of  the  O,  r..  copsUting  uf  extracts 

VOL.  II. 


Orom  more  than  Bfly  older  Jewish  works  (Zuus,  GttUti. 
Tut  tritgt,  cap.  IH). 

■i  The  Bimie  root,  it  mar  be  ni  tiOHl,  Is  lonnd  in  the 
title  uf  the  Sacnd  Book  of  Islain  lKunui  =  n>ciutioii). 
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predicate.  "  Every  Sciiptare — K,  erwjr  Mparnte 
poition — ia  dirinely  inipircd."  It  hii«  been  urged, 
however,  that  thix  aaaertion  of  a  truth,  which 
both  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  held  in  common,  would 
be  lees  suitable  to  the  context  than  the  ovsigniug 
that  truth  as  a  ground  tor  the  lurtber  infei-enoe 
diawn  from  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  prepoodeninoe  of 
authority  in  fitvoor  of  the  rendering,  "  Ev<iT 
ypa^,  beiui;  inspired,  is  also  profitable,  .  .  . 
(camp.  Meyer,  Alfonl,  Wordsworth,  EUioott, 
Wiesinger,  in  loc.).  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  tor  making  the  meaning  of  ypa^  depen- 
dent on  the  adjective  StimvffTos  ("every  inspii'ed 
writing  "),  as  though  we  recognised  a  ypa^  not 
inspir^.  The  tisus  loqumdi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
form in  tliis  respect ;  and  the  word  ypa^  is  never 
used  of  any  common  or  secular  writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  pf  the  genitive  in  tSitii 
itpo^rfTtia  7pa<^Qs  (2  Pet.  i.  20)  teems  at  first 
sight,  anai'throus  though  it  be,  distinctly  collective. 
"  Every  prophecy  of,  t.  e.  contained  in,  the  O.  T. 
h'ci  ipture."  A  closer  examinatioo  of  tiie  passage 
will  perhaps  lead  to  a  diflerent  conclusica.  The 
Apostle,  alter  speaking  of  the  vision  on  the  holy 
mount,  goes  on,  "  We  have  as  something  vet  firmer, 
the  prophetic  word  "  (here,  probably,  including  the 
utterances  of  N.  T.  wpo^^at,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.').  Men  did  well  to  give  heed 
to  that  woitl.  They  needed  one  caution  in  dealing 
with  it.  They  were  to  remember  that  no  Tpofifrefa 
ypaptis,  no  such  prophetic  utterance  starting  from, 
resting  on  a  ypa^,*  came  from  the  tSla  irfAva'u, 
the  individual  power  of  interpretation  of  the  speaker, 
but  was,  like  the  ypa^  itself,  inspired.  It  was  the 
hiw  of  vpo^irrela,  of  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier, 
that  men  of  God  spake,  "  borne  along  by  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

(3.)  In  the  ptunU,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
collective  meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we 
have  simply  oi  yfctpeU  (Matt  xxt.  42,  xxii.  29  ; 
John  V.  39 ;  Acts  xrii.  II ;  1  Oor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times Tturat  ol  7pa^  (Luke  xziv.  27).  The 
epithets  iytcu  (Kom.  i.  2),  irpe^Tutal  (Som. 
xvi.  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
iii.  16,  we  find  an  extension  of  the  teim  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  oI  Xowol  ypa^  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  0.  T.  exclusivelj,  or  inclode  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same  topics.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  such  writings  did  exist. 
A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvL  26  with  Eph.  iii.  5, 
might  even  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  in  botli 
there  is  the  same  assertion,  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  propheti  of  the  Church ;  and  so 
that  the  "  prophetic  writings  "  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers,  are,  like  the  spoken  words  of  N.  T.  prophets, 
those  that  reveal  things  not  made  known  before,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  (c.  xi.)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this 
nature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  i  vpo^rrruchs 
Kiyot  (comp.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  and  that  in  the  1st 
Epistle  (c  xxiii.)  the  same  is  quoted  as  ii  ypap^. 


*  h  vpott>ytTutht  Aoyof  is  Used  by  Pbilo  of  the  words  of 
MoMiS  {Leg.  AUtg.  Hi.  14,  vol.  I.  p.  »S,  ed.  Mong.).  He, 
of  coniu,  oouM  recognize  no  prophets  but  those  of  the  0.  T. 
aemen  t  of  Rome  01. 1 1)  oses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  Included 
In  the  Csnons, 

d  So  in  the  only  other  Instance  In  which  the  genitive  Is 
fonnd  (Kom.  xv.  4),  4  npciOuim  iw  Ypo^f  ts  the 


SOTTHOPOUS 

Looking  to  the  special  fulness  of  the  prophetic 
gifta  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  5,  xiv.  1), 
H  is  olviously  probable  that  some  of  the  spoken 
prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing ;  and  H 
is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  both  the  nportolic  and 
the  post-apostolic  references  are  connected,  firet  with 
that  Chnivh,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  80  largely  inflnoiced  by  it. 

(4.)  In  one  passage,  ri  Ifp&  ypditfuera  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15)  answers  to  "The  Holy  Scriptures"  of  the 
A.  V.  Taken  by  itself,  the  woi-d  might,  as  in  John 
vii.  15,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  have  a  wider  range,  including 
the  wliola  tiitde  of  Rabbinic  education.  As  deter- 
mined, however,  by  the  use  of  other  Hellenistic 
writen,  Philo  (Leg.  ad  Caium,  vol.  ii.  p.  574,  ed. 
Mang.),  Josephus  (Ant.prwem.  3,x.  10,§4;  c.  Apim. 
i.  26),  there  tan  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  accurately 
tnuislated  with  this  special  meaning.     [E.  H.  P.] 

SCYTHIAN  (5icift|i:  Scytha)  occurs  in  . 
Col.  iii.  11  as  a  generalised  term  for  rude,  ignorant, 
degraded.  In  the  Gospel,  aaya  Paul,  <•  there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  undrcum- 
cision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  fi'ee ;  but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  The  saine  view  of  Scythian 
barboiism  appears  in  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace, 
vii,  5.  For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical 
relations  of  the  term,  see  Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  pp.  936- 
945.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regained  by 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  civilisation.  Josephus  (c.  Anion. 
ii.  37;  sap,  iiciSai  Si  ^yoit  xoipoms  tLytpmnm 
ical  $paxi>  Tar  ffqpfwr  lui^iporrts ;  and  I'ai^ 
menio  (ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  221),  Mip  yip  iXKitv 
oTyor,  in  tSvp  Tinroi  ^btviurri  ^inti,  oiSi 
ic<Evira  ytrfr&atmv.  For  other  similar  testimonies 
see  Wetstcin,  Hm.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  infeired  from  Col.  iii.  11  that  there 
were  Scythians  also  among  the  eni-ly  conveits  to 
Christianity,  Many  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek 
and  Roman  lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gospel 
there,  even  if  some  of  the  firat  preachers  had  not 
already  penetrated  into  Scythia  itself. 

Herodotus  states  (i.  103-105)  that  the  Scythians 
made  an  incursion  through  Palestine  into  Egypt, 
under  Paunmetichus,  the  contempoiaty  of  Josiah. 
In  this  way  some  would  account  for  the  Greek 
name  of  Bethshean,  Seythopoiit.  [H,  B.  H.3 

SCYTHOP'OLIS  (,'XKve»r  xiXtt:  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Seisan  :  civitas  Scytharum),  that  is,  "  the 
city  of  the  Scythians,"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud. 
iii.  10  and  2  Mace  xii.  29  only.  In  the  I.XX. 
of  Judg.  i.  27,  however,  it  is  inseiied  (in  both  the 
great  MSS.)  as  the  synonym  of  Bethshean,  and 
this  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Mace.  T.  52,  a  parallel  account  to  that  of  2  Mace. 
xii.  29,  as  well  as  by  the  repeated  statements  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22,  vi.  14,  §8,  xii.  8,  §5).  He 
nnifoi-mly  gives  the  name  in  the  contracted  shape 
CimSiwoTuf)  in  which  it  is  also  given  by  Eusebius 
(Otum.  passim),  Pliny  (B. N.  v.  18),  Strabo  (xvi.), 
&c.  &C.,  and  which  is  inaocarately  followed  in  the 
A.  V.    Polybius  (v.  70, 4)  employs  the  fuller  form  of 


connsel,  admonition,  drawn  from  the  Srrlptures.  A6yo9 
mpox^k^tmit  appears  in  Acts  xlll.  1&  as  the  received  term 
for  snob  on  address,  the  Sermon  of  the  Synagogue.  Ilapd- 
icAi}VK  Itself  was  so  closely  allied  with  vpo^nirtta  (cximp, 
Barnabas  s.  viJK  vpo^nrtuLi  =  vlhi  iropoxA^cu^).  tliat 
the  exprcsstonit  of  the  two  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  identical. 
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the  LXX.  Bethaheaii  Has  now,  like  so  many  other 
plica  in  the  Holj  Land,  ivgained  its  ancient  name, 
wd  is  koowD  IS  Stain  only.  A  mound  close  to  it 
00  tlw  wot  is  called  Tell  ShiiA,  in  which  it  is  perhaps 
jo^  poaable  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  linger. 
But  althongh  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
idnibtf  of  the  phioe,  there  is  considerable  difference 
oi  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  •name.  The  LXX. 
(is  is  erideot  from  the  form  in  which  tiiey  present  i  t) 
ud  Pliny  (A'.  If.  r.  16*)  attribute  it  to  the 
.ScytUans,  who  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  hi»- 
tociu  George  Synoellus,  "  overran  Palestine,  and 
kioii  possession  of  Baisan,  whidi  from  tJiem  is  called 
Seythopolis."  This  has  been  in  modem  times  gene- 
nlly  referred  to  the  iurasicn  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(i.  l(M-6),  when  the  Scythians,  after  their  occupation 
•f  Utdia,  paaied  tlirough  Palestiue  on  their  rind  to 
I^Tpt  (about  B.C.  600 — a  few  years  before  the  taking 
of  Jenualem  by  Nebnchadnezzar),  a  statement  now 
impiised  as  a  real  bet,  though  some  of  tiie  details 
Bsy  be  open  to  question  {Diet,  of  Geogr.  ii.  9406 ; 
RswBiKon's  Hand.  i.  248).  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
jroiabie  that  either  on  their  passage  through,  or  on 
cbeir  return  after  being  repulsed  by  Psammetichus 
(Herod,  i.  105),  some  Soytiiians  may  have  settled  in 
tlie  conntry  (Ewald,  &«scA.  iii.  694,  note) ;  and  no 
piaoe  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  them  than 
Bemn — fertile,  most  abuncfamtly  watered,  and  in  an 
aeeilent  military  position.  In  the  then  state  of  the 
Holy  Land  they  would  hai-dly  meet  with  much 
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Gdaod,  however  (apparently  incited  t'leieto  by 
Im  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Heiodotus'  account),  dis- 
oided  this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scytho- 
folii  was  a  corruption  of  Succothopolis—  the  chief 
l<nra  of  the  district  of  Suocoth.  In  this  he  is  sup- 
ported \ij  GeKDios  {Note»  to  SurckAardt,  105H) 
aid  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  ffandbuA  on  1  Mace.  t.  52). 
Inite,  however,  the  objection  of  lieland  to  the  his- 
torical truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 
•ecttsity  for  this  suggestion  (certainly  moat  in- 
gaiious)  seems  not  to  exist.  The  distance  of  Suo 
rath  fixm  Beiam,  if  we  identify  it  with  Sakit,  is 
10  miles,  while  if  the  argmnents  of  Mr.  Beke  are 
nlid  it  would  be  neaiiy  double  as  fiir.  And  it  is 
nrriy  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  lai-ge,  inde- 
padent,  and  impoi-tant  a  town  as  Bethshean  was 
in  the  earlier  history,  and  as  the  i^mains  show  it 
to  have  been  in  the  Greek  period,  should  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  place 
tt  a  long  distance  from  it.  Dr.  Robinson  I  Bib.  Sea, 
iii.  330)  remarks  with  justice,  that  had  the  Greeks 
JRived  the  name  from  Succoth  they  would  have 
onpU^ed  that  name  i  n  its  translated  form  as  ^ciivcdt 
ind  the  compound  would  have  been  Scenopolis. 
Beisttd's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  without  hesi- 
tnion  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  names 
!»cGiith  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in  common 
[Gach.  iii.  694,  note).     Dr.   Robhison  suggests 

•  The  ■*  ma<tera  Greeks  "  are  said  to  derive  It  horn 
nrrai,  a  hUe  (WilUams,  in  Diet,  tf  Otogr.).  This  it, 
^oQlMleas,  another  appearance  of  the  legend  ao  wdl  Imown 
to  ctnnexioD  wttb  the  foundation  of  Byrea  (Cartha^), 
(W  sach  baa  been  mentioned  in  refierence  to  Hebron 
UHler  MACHyxu^  (p.  18ft). 

^  Tlje  Edngnlar  name  Nysa,  mentioned  In  this  passage 
IS  a  fanaa  appellaUon  of  Scytbopolls,  is  IdenUOed  by 
Evsid  (coe*.  Iv.  453)  with  iVeosA,  sn  inversion  of  (Beth-) 
SKam,  actnaUy  found  on  coins. 

*  0^  C9l.  VHSl,  Dan.  vil.  2,  3,  «aA<ur<ra,  flian,  from 
nC,  not  oaed,  1.  q.  DtSn,  or  HDn,  "niar,"  ,1  and  « 


that,  afler  all,  City  of  the  Scythians  may  be  right  > 
the  woM  Soytkia  being  used  as  in  the  N.  T.  as 
equivalent  ia  a  barbarian  or  enrage.  In  this  sense 
be  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild 
Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  GMi;  and  at 
times  may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean. 

The  Cauaanites  were  never  expelled  from  Beth- 
shean, and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Miihna 
as  the  seat  of  idolatry  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zara,  i.  4), 
and  as  containing  a  double  population  of  Jews  and 
heathens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  war 
(A.D.  65)  the  heathen  roee  against  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  large  number,  according  to  Jojephus 
{S.  /.  ii.  18,  §3)  no  less  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was  the  hirgest 
dty  of  the  Deoapolis,  and  the  only  one  of  the  ten 
which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Euaebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  "Bethsan")  it  is  characterised  as  riha 
iriSrtiiot  and  urbt  nobilia.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abimdant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  rignatures  as  late  as  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  536.  The  latest  mention 
of  it  imder  the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that 
of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16  and  26).  He  men- 
tions it  as  if  it  was  then  actually  so  called,  carefiilly 
explaining  that  it  was  formerly  Bethshan.      [G.] 

SEA.  The  Sea,  ytim,'  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote — 1.  The  "gathering  of  the  waters"  Q/imim), 
encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  sense  "  the  Ocean."  2.  Some  portion 
of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  Inland  lakes, 
whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  4.  Any  great  col- 
lection of  water,  as  the  rivers  Nile  or  Euphrates, 
especially  in  a  state  of  overflow. 

1.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  tised  in  Gen.  i.  2, 10,  and 
elsewhere,  as  Deut.  xiz.  13;  1  K.  x.  22;  Ps.  xxiv. 
3 ;  Job  xxri.  8, 12,  xxxviii.  8  ;  see  Hom.  //,  xiv. 
301,  302,  and  Hes.  Theog.  107,  109  ;  and  2  Pet. 
iii.  5. 

2.  In  the  second,  it  is  used,  with  the  article,  (a)  of 
the  Mediten-aueen  Sea,  called  the  "  hinder," '  the 
"  western,"  and  the  "utmost"  sea  (Deut.  xi.  24, 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  ii.  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Ex.  xxUi.  31) ;  "  the  great  sea  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  6, 7 ; 
Josh.  IT.  47) ;  "  the  sea"  (Gen.  xUx.  13 ;  P».  Ixxx. 
11,  CTii.  23;  IK.  iv.  20,  &c).  (&)  Alao  (n- 
quently  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6), 
or  one  of  its  gulfe  (Num.  xi.  31 ;  Is.  xi.  15),  and 
perhaps  (1  K.  x.  22)  the  sea  traversed  by  Solomon's 
fleet.    [Red  Sea.] 

3.  The  inland  lakes  termed  seas,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.     (See  the  special  articles.) 

4.  The  term  yim,  like  the  Arabic  Bahr,  u  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xix.  5 ;  Am. 
viii.  8,  A.  V.  "flood;"  Nah.  ui.  8;  Ex.  xxxii.  2), 
the  Euphrates  (Jer.  11.  36).  (See  Stanley,  8.  ^  P. 
App.  p.  533.) 


being  interctaanged.  Connected  with  this  is  Dlilllt 
a/9uo-flro«,  oZiystus,  "  the  deep  "  (Gen.  1.  2 ;  Joil  1L  6 ;  Ges- 
p.  371).  It  also  means  the  west  (Ges.  pp.  SSO,  598). 
When  need  for  the  sea,  it  very  often,  but  not  always, 
takes  the  article. 

Other  words  for  the  sea  (In  A.  V.  "deep")  are:— 
1.    riTliW.  whtQ  (only  in  plur.),  or  \hVi, ifhrnm, 

fioBot,  otytnu,  jir^uHdwK.      2.  7)30,  nnvxAwfuk, 
dilunum,  "  water-Hood"  (Ps.  xxiz.  10> 
'  P^nK,(fli\a»-ff«ii)«<rx«Ti|.  (mon!)m)oi»S<»Mtlll. 
4  F  2 
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SEA,  MOLTEN 


Tbt  qualities  or  chonicteiistics  of  Mm  sea  and 
sea-coast  mentioned  In  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,* 
wliose  abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and 
RgTpt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  (Gen.  xxii. 
17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  yii.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1  K. 
iv.  20,  29 ;  Is.  x.  22 ;  Mntt.  vii.  26 ;  Strabo,  lib. 
xri.  p.  758,  759  ;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  45 ;  Robinson, 
ii.  34-38,  464 ;  Shaw,  TVov.  p.  280 ;  Hasselqnist, 
TWw.  p.  119 ;  Stanley,  3.  ^  P.  pp.  255, 260, 264). 
2.  The  shore.'  3.  Creeks  t  or  inlets.  4.  Har- 
bours.*   5.  Waves '  or  billo vs. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures 
of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture,  refer 
either  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  in  punishment  of  disobedience,  one 
may  be  remaiked  as  significant  of  the  dread  of  the 
sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  into  Egypt  "  in  ships"  (Deut.  xxviii. 
68).  The  national  feeling  on  this  subject  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Giwks  in  reference  to 
the  sea.  [COMMERCE.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  is  natural,  no  ment'on  of  the  tide  is  (bund  in 
Scripture. 

The  place  "  where  two  seas  met"*  (Acts  ixvii. 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  as  a 
place  where  the  island  Salmonetta  off  the  coast  of 
Malta  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage 
from  the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  reprcaents 
the  appearance  of  the  entrance  from  the  B<»phorus 
into  the  Euiine;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
by  the  "place  of  the  double  sea,"  is  meant  one 
where  two  currents,  caosed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met  and  produced  an  eddy,  which  made  it 
desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Conybeai«  and 
Howson,  ii.  p.  423 ;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  124).  [H.  W.  P.] 

SEA,  MOLTEN."  The  name  given  to  the 
gi-eat  brazen  »  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.   [I.AVER.] 

In  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon caused  a  laver  to  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  from  its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  bnv«s,  or  rather  copper, 
which  had  been  captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah" 
(t  K.  vii.  23-26 ;  I  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimen- 
sions were  as  follows : — Height,  5  cubits  ;  diameter, 
10  cubits;  circumference,  30  cubits;  thickness,  1 
handbreadth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  2000,  or  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  3000 
baths.  Below  the  brim  "•  there  was  a  double  row 
of  "  knops,'  »  10  (».  e.  5-f-5)  in  each  cubit.  These 
were  probably  a  running  boi-der  or  double  fillet  of 
tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  oval 
shape  (Celsius,  Hierdb.  i.  397,  and  Jewish  authori- 
ties quoted  by  him).  The  brim  itself,  or  lip,  was 
wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowersi  of 


•  7^n.  «««>«.  artna. 

'  e|in.  Joined  wia  D^;  mpaUii  -fi;  UUm.  InGen. 
xllz.  IS,  ■  haven;"  Acts  xxvil.  39,  cXyuMt. 

» I'TBD,  Ihm  Yy^t  '  bresk,"  only  In  Jndg.  v.  11  In 
plnr.;  tuumtal;  fvrtut;  A.  V.  "breaches." 

»rtnD,  a  place  of  retreat;  Aiji^i/;  portes;  A.  V. 
"  baven." 

'  1.  7 J,  Bt  a  beajx  In  plnr.  waves;  kviul;  gvrgiUt. 
manfludniuu.  %  '3^,  or  n31;  JnT)H^w;>luc<iu; 
only  In  PS.  xdll.  3.  3.  tSB'D ;  iitnnpuniis ;  gurga, 
daOo;  -a  breaker."  t.  ntiH  (Joblx  g);  Jluetii$i  111. 
a  bigb  place  (Ex.  xx.  t»).     '  ' 
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lilies,"  i.e.  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  lotus 
flower.  The  Uver  stood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  to- 
wards each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outwaitls.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being 
removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a 
stone  base,  and  was  fin.-dly  broken  up  by  the  Assy- 
rians (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  XXV.  13). 

Josephos  says  that  the  form  of  the  sea  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  that  it  held  3000  baths ;  and  he  else- 
where tells  OS  that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
le'oTcu,  or  1  nrrpifHis  =  8  gallons  5'T2  pints 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viiL  2,  §9,  and  3,  §5).  The  question 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writeis  them- 
selves, how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.  At  the  rate  of  1  bath  =  8  gallons 
5'12  pints,  2000  baths  would  amount  to  about 
17,250  gallons,  and  3000  (the  more  precisely  stated 
reading  of  2  Chr.  iv.  5)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.  Now  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  hemi- 
spherical, as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
=  20^  inches  (20-62.V)),  and  the  palm  or  hand- 
breadth  =  8  inche»  (2-9464,  Wilkinson,  Ana.  Egyp. 
ii.  258),  we  find  the  following  proportions : — From 
the  height  (5  cubits  =  102^  inches)  subti-act  the 
thickness  (3  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemisphoe 
would  be  99^  inches,  and  its  conteuts  in  gallons,  at 
277}  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  would  be  about 
7500  gallons ;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inches,  the 
contents  would  reach  10,045  gallons — an  amount 
still  &r  below  the  required  quantity.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hemispheriod  vessel,  to  contain  17,250 
gallons,  must  have  a  depth  of  11  feet  nearly,  or 
rather  more  than  6  cubits,  at  the  highest  estimate 
of  22  inches  to  the  cubit,  exclusive  of  the  thickness 
of  the  vessel.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  may  ima- 
gine— 1.  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  numbers. 
2.  We  may  imagine  the  Uver,  like  its  prototype  in 
the  tabernacle,  to  have  had  a  "  foot,"  which  may 
have  been  a  basin  which  received  the  water  as  it 
was  drawn  out  by  taps  fivm  the  laver,  so  that  the 
priests  might  be  said  to  wash  "at"'  not  "  in"  it 
(Ex.  XXX.  18,  19;  2  Chr.  iv.  6).  3.  We  may 
suppose  the  laver  to  have  had  another  shape  thjn 
the  hemisphere  of  Josephus,  The  Jewi^  writers 
supposed  Uiat  it  had  a  rquni^  hollow  base  for  •') 
cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  circular 
form  above  (Ughtfoot,.D«scr.  Tempi,  vol.  i.  p. 
647).  A  &r  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  of 
Thenius,  in  which  Keil  agiees,  that  it  was  of  a 
bulging  form  below,  but  coutracted  at  the  mouth 
to  the  dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23.  4.  A 
fourth  supposition  is  perhaps  tenable,  that  when 
it  is  said  the  hiver  contained  2000  or  3000  baths, 
the  meaning  is  that  the  supply  of  water  required 
for  its  use  amounted,  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quan- 
tity.    The  quantity  itself  of  water  is  not  sur- 


*  T^vot  AitfaAoffffof ;  loeut  ditltdUunt. 
"  pVID ;  xvrfc ;  /iKJttt. 

*  DVTQ  ;  xoXic^k;  oenau, 
«  7\tX^ :  x'^t  i  Uibrum. 

*  D^^^B  :  invrTtfiiyiian ;  Kulftura ;  properly 
"  gourds." 

4  ]&\i^  rnS ;  filuurAs  *i>lim,;/i>Uumnfat)diliUi. 
The  paamgc  literally  Is, "  and  Its  Up  (was)  like  woric  (such 
as)  s  cup's  lip,  s  lUy-flower." 

'  4)DD;  <{  ovroii;  A.  V.  "  Ibcraal"  (Kx.  xxx.  !•). 
\2 ;  iy  airg  (1  Cbr.  Iv.  6). 
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piuiig,  wlwu  we  raiKinber  tlie  qiiaiitily  mentioned 
s  the  supply  of  a  piirate  house  fiii'  ptirilication,  viz. 
6  amphorae  of  2  or  3  Hrkius  {fitTfnjred)  each,  i.  e, 
(ma  16  to  24  gallons  eacli  (John  ii.  6). 

The  larer  is  said  to  hare  been  supplied  in  enrber 
dan  by  the  Oibranites,  but  afteiwanJs  by  a  conduit 
ftom  the  pools  of  Betlilehem.  Ben-Kntin  nuide 
tveire  cocks  (epistotnia!  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
luJ  ioreiited  a  cantrivance  for  keeping  it  pure  during 
the  night  i  Joma,  iii.  10 ;  Tamid,  iii.  8 ;  Middoth,  iii. 
6;  L^htfoot,  /.  c),  i\f.  Ijiyiird  mentions  some 
cimilar  resels  foand  at  Kineveb,  of  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  2  feet  in  depth,  which  seemed  to  answer, 
in  poiot  of  nse,  to  the  Molten  Sea,  though  &r 
inferior  in  size ;  and  on  the  ba^relieft  it  is  reoutrk- 
able  that  cauldrons  are  represented  supported  by 
oien  (Laynrd,  A'in.  and  Bab.  p.  180  ;  see  Theiuus 
oa  I  K.  Tii. ;  and  Keil,  Ardi.  Bibi.  i.  127,  and 
(4. 3,  fig.  i.).  [H.W.P.] 


Bjpothctlcal  rcsbmdoa  of  the  LaTW.   Ftom  KaO. 

SEA,  THE  SALT  (.H/ISn  DJ :   «  ti^xurva 

rir  ixir ;  9,  if  oKvieli,  and  ri)t  kkvicrit ;  9.  lAis : 
io  i:<n.  ntare  s  ili$,  elsewhere  m.  talmtiinam,  except 
Ml.  iii.  q'lod  nunc  toe  itiu-  mortuiun).  The  usual, 
wl  perhaps  the  roost  ancieut,  name,  for  the  reroark- 
lUe  lake,  which  to  the  Western  world  is  now  geue- 
•ally  kuonn  as  the  Dead  tiea. 

1.  I.  It  is  found  only,  and  but  raiely,  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xiv.  3;  Num.  uxiT.  3,  I'J; 
l>eut  iii.  17%  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16, 
iii.  3,  IT.  2,  5,  iriii.  19). 

i.  .\Dotber,  and  po^sibly  a  later  name,  is  the 
Sea  op  the  Arabaii  (fiangn  D»:  tiXaaca 
^ftfia ;  })  6iK.  'Kpafia ;  ^  «<iiA.  T^t  'ApaPa : 
«w<  Klitadmis,  or  desei-ti ;  A.  V.  "  sea  of  the 
pUiii"),  which  is  found  in  I)eut.  iv.  49,  and  2  K. 
!>'.  2.5 ;  and  combined  with  the  former — "  tlie  sea 
of  the  Aiabah,  the  salt  sea"  — hi  IJeut.  iii.  17; 
Jish.  iii.  16,  zii.  3. 

3.  hi  tlie  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  8;  it  is  iiieutloiicd  by  the  title  of  THE 
^iiisT  Sea  (yto"?gn  D»n :  in  Ei.  riiif  9iKiuroar 

^  »(Aj  ivoToAis  ^*oanKi>ros ;  in  Joel  and  Zech. 
tV  Ma.  r^  itpAniv :  mare  mientale). 

4.  In  Ez.  xirii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  previous 
nferawc,  the  8EA  (D'H),  and  distinguished  fioiii 
"  tke  peiit  sea  " —  the  Mediterranean  (ver.  10). 

5.  Its  connexion  « ith  Sodom  is  first  suggested  in 
the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  L^ras  (v.  7  j  by  Uie  name 
"  Solomitish  sea  "  (mare  SodomiNcv")- 


*  la  the  Samaritan  Pentateudi  also  in  tr.  4». 

'  la  Zediuiali  ukI  Joel,  as  an  antithesis  to  "  the  hinder 
**,"  i  e.  the  Mediterranean ;  whence  the  obscure  rcuder- 
Ini  of  Uie  A.  V.,  -  former  sea." 

'  Tbevenilvnof  theLXX.  is  remarkable,  as  Introducing 
111-  nnm  of  Rionilcla  in  both  ver.  18  and  1».  This  may 
l«  elUier  an  equivalent  of  Ein5<'dl,  originally  Hjuozon- 
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6.  In  the  Talmiidical  books  it  is  called  both  the 
"Sea  of  Salt"  (NH^DT  KOV.  "^  "  Se«  of  SoJom" 
(011D  tC  KD*).  See  quotations  from  Talmud  and 
MidiTish  Tehillim,  by  Belaud  (Pal.  237). 

7.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siciilua 
(ii.  48,  xix.  98;,  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake — 
71  'Av^cArlrtt  \liirti  (Ant.  i.  9 ;  iv.  5,  §1 ;  ii. 
10,  §1  ;  B.J.  i.  S3,  §5;  iii.  10,  §7;  iv.  8,  §2, 
4),  and  once  A.  ^  iur<pa\To<tiifos  (AJU.  xvii.  6,  §5j. 
Also  (AiU.  T.  1,  §22)  4  ioSoitiris  Afju^. 

8.  The  name  "  Dead  Sea "  appeals  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Greek  (OitAatra'a  ytKpd.)  by 
Pausanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen  (ir.  9),  and  in  Latin 
(mart  mortiium)  by  Justin  (nxvi.  3,  §6),  or 
rather  by  the  older  historian,  Titigus  Pompeiius 
(dr.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he  epitomized.  It  is 
employed  also  by  Eusebius  ( Onom.  ^iSofut).  The 
expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  imply  that  the 
name  was  in  use  iu  the  countiy.  And  this  is  corro- 
borated by  the  expi-ession  of  Jerome  ( Comm.  on 
Dan.  xi.  45),  **  mare  ....  quod  nunc  appellatur 
moituum."  The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to 
have  used  it,  and  it  has  become  established  in  mo- 
dein  literature,  from  the  belief  in  tlie  very  exag- 
geiated  stories  of  its  deadly  chaiacter  and  gloomy 
asppct,  which  themiielves  piobably  arObC  out  of  the 
name,  and  were  due  to  tlie  pi«x>nceived  notions  of 
the  travellera  who  visited  its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit 
&ith  with  which  they  received  the  statements  of 
their  guides.  Thus  Maundeville  (chap,  ix.)  says  it  is 
called  tlie  Dead  Sea  because  it  moveth  not,  but  is  ever 
still — the  fact  being  that  it  is  frequently  agitated, 
and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves  have  great  force. 
Hence  also  tile  fuble  that  nu  birds  could  fiy  acioss  it 
alive,  a  notion  which  the  cx)>erience  of  almost  every 
moilern  t.aveller  to  Palestine  would  conti-adict. 

9.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahi-  Lut,  the  "  Sea  of 
Lot."  The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected 
with  a  small  piece  of  hind,  sometimes  island  some- 
times pcu  insula,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

II.  1.  The  so-called  Dkad  Sea  is  the  final  re- 
ceptacle of  the  river  Joixlan,  the  lowest  and  largest 
of  the  three  lakes  which  iuteiTupt  the  rush  of  its 
dowDwaitl  course.  It  is  the  deepest  imi-ticti  of  that 
very  deep  natural  lissui  e  which  runs  like  a  funvw 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  range  of  Lebanon  to  the  extreme 
nnith  of  Syria.  It  is  in  fiict  a  pool  lefl  by  the 
Ocean,  ui  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason 
to  believe  was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  clumnel 
connecting  the  Meditenaiieau  with  the  Red  Sea. 
As  tlie  must  enduring  result  of  the  great  geological 
o|ieration  which  detennined  tlie  piesent  form  of  the 
country  it  may  be  called  without  exngi;eration  the 
key  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an  object  of  extreme 
interest.  The  jnobable  conditions  of  the  formation 
of  the  Uke  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  ooui-se  of  this 
article:  we  shall  now  attempt  to  deMCiibe  its  dimen- 
sions, appeaiimce,  and  natural  features. 

2.  Viewed  ou  the  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
fbi m,  of  tolerably  regular  contour,  intenupted  only 
by  a  large  and  long  peninsula  which  projects  fium 
the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern  end,  and  vir- 
tually divides  the  expanse  of  the  water  into  two 

tamar.  the  "City  of  Palm-trees'*  (^fucwf);  or  may 
arise  out  of  a  cormptiun  ofKadmoni  into  Canaan,  which 
in  this  version  is  occasionally  rendered  by  Phuenlda. 
The  only  warrant  for  it  m  the  existing  Ri'b.  text  is  the 
name  Tamar  (=  "  a  palm."  and  rendered  9(u«tai'  au  >«• 
vuimKK)  In  ver.  It. 
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Ifapu^uic)  Lo&glluulnal  Svctiun  (from  North  to  South),  of  the  DKAD  AUA,  from  the  Obfurvailouii.  Surveva,  oiwl  SountJIiigi  of  l^ncli, 
RobEncon,  Lie  Saulcy,  Van  do  Velde,  and  oltion,  dnwD  luidar  tha  Mi|jei1nteod«iioe  of  iir.  Grove  by  Ticlawxiey  Saundera,  aou 
•ngraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

Sfflmcn — 1.  Jaricha  S.  Ford  of  JonUn.  S.  Wedjr  Gomnren.  i.  Wadr  ZQrke  Hatn.  5.  Res  el  Feehkheh.  «.  Aln  Terflbeh.  7.  Raa 
Kenied.  8.  VfaAy  Uojib.  9.  Aiti  Jldy.  10.  Birket  cl  KhulIL  II.  Sebbeh.  IX.  Wadjr  Zuwefreh.  13.  Um  ZorbeL  14^  Kheehm 
UhIuiii.  1ft.  Wedj  Flkreh.  IOl  Wedy  el  Jelb  17.  Wedy  Tuflleh.  18,  Ghor  es  Belleb.  19.  rielD  efl  Sebkoh.  9a  VfwAj  ed 
Pra'eh.    II.  The  Penliuulm.    IS.  The  Lefooa.    23.  Tbe  Frank  Mountalo.    M.  Bethlehem.    S9^  Hebron. 


The  dotted  Unae 


and  neroeehic  the  lalte  ebow  the  place  of  the  tranereree  Metlooa  glTen  on  tha  oppoelte  page. 


portions,  connected  by  >  long,  narrov,  and  some- 
what devious,  passage.  Its  longest  axis  is  situated 
nearly  Korth  and  South.  It  lies  between  31°  6' 
20"  and  31°  46'  N.  lat.,  nearly ;  and  thus  its  water 
surface  is  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possible  40 
geographical,  or  46  English  miles  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lies  between  35°  24'  and  35°  37' 
East  long.,''  nearly  j  and  its  greatest  width  (some 
8  miles  8.  of  i4in  ./ic/y)  is  about  9*  geogr.  miles, 
or  10}  Eng.  miles.  The  ordinary  area  of  the  upper 
portion  is  about  174  square  geogr.  miles ;  of  the 
channel  29 ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hereafter 
styled  "  the  lagoon,"  46  j  in  all  about  250  square 
geographical  miles.     These  dimensions  are  not  veiy 


<  The  longltodes  and  latitudes  are  given  with  care  bj 
Van  dc  Veldo  {Mem.  65),  but  they  can  none  of  them  be 
tmptldtly  trusted. 

•  Lynch  says  9  to  9( ;  Dr.  Robinson  says  9  (I.  609). 
The  ancient  writers,  oa  Is  but  natural,  estimated  Its 
dimensions  very  inncairately.  Plodorus  states  the  length 
as  SOO  stadia,  or  about  60  miles,  and  breadth  60,  or  6 
miles.  Josepbiu  extends  the  length  to  580  stadia,  and  the 


dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They  ai-e, 
however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  subject  to  ixtn- 
siderahle  variation  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 
At  its  northern  end  the  lake  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Jordan :  on  its  Eastern  side  the  ZSrka  Ma'in 
(the  ancient  Callirrhoe,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient 
en-Eglaim),  the  Mojih  (the  Amon  of  the  Bible),  and 
the  Beni-Hem&d.  On  the  South  the  Kuraliy  or  el~ 
Ahay ;  and  on  the  West  that  of  Am  Jidy,  These 
are  probably  all  perennial,  though  variable,  sb'eams ; 
but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrents  which  lead 
through  the  mountains  East  and  West,  and  over  the 
flat  shelving  plains  on  both  North  and  South  of 
the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  very   large 


breadth  to  160,  It  Is  not  necenary  to  aocnse  him,  on  this 
account,  of  wllfUl  exaggeration.  Nothing  is  more  dilOcult 
to  estimate  accurately  than  the  extent  of  a  sheet  of  water, 
especiaily  one  which  Tarles  so  much  in  appearance  aa  the 
Dead  Sea.  As  regards  the  length.  It  Is  not  impossible 
(hat  at  the  time  of  Josephns  tbe  water  extended  over  the 
southern  plain,  which  wonld  make  tbe  entire  iengih 
over  60  geogr.  miles. 
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TlfMWTww  nectloni  Cfrom  We»t  tn  F^rt)  of  Uio  Dead  (»ka  ;  plottH 
for  the  flrit  time,  from  the  HouDdingii  {rtvon  by  Ljrnch  on  tho 
Mip  In  hU  A'ttrrafire  q^  (it«  IT.  £.  Krp^itim,  Ac.  London,  IMP. 
Tb*  >pato  at  wbteh  tb«  Scctloiu  vrerv  token  are  imUciUMd  on 
the  Map  (oppodM)  bf  the  dotied  Udc«.  Th«  depths  are  given 
in  Ea^iab  feoL 

S.B. — For  tb«  4ake  of  dearnan,  the  boriBonta)  and  veitioal 
*alea  for  thete  Section*  have  been  enlarged  from  tboee  adopted 
Cor  the  Hap  and  LoagttiidiDal  Scctlou  oo  tbe  oppoiUto  pago. 


quantity  of  water  must  be  poured  into  it.  There 
are  also  all  aloug  the  western  side  a  consideiiibtc 
number  of  springs,  some  fi-esh,  some  waim,  some 
salt  and  ietJd — which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way,  more  or  less  absorbed  by 
the  sand  and  shingle  of  tbe  beach,  into  its  watei's. 
The  lake  has  no  visible'  outlet. 

3.  Kxcepttng  the  last  cireumstance,  nothing  has 
yet  been  stated  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not 
be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  its  surfiice,  however,  and  the  depth 
which  it  attains  below  that  suifaqe,  combined  with 
tho  absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  the  globe.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  surfece  of  the  lake 
in  May  1848,  was  131(>'7  8  feet  below  the  level  of 


f  Nor  can  tbere  be  any  invisthle  one :  the  distance  or 
tbe  surface  below  that  of  the  ocean  alone  renders  It  Im- 
possible ;  and  tbere  Is  no  motive  for  supposing  it,  because 
tbe  evaporation  (see  note  to  ^4)  Ls  amply  sufflclcnt  to 
carry  oIT  the  supply  from  without. 

6  This  figure  was  obtained  by  running  levels  fh>m  Ain 
Rrd&eft  up  the  Wady  Rat  eUGhutoeir  and  Wady  eH'Ifar 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  l^  Ramleh  to  Jaffa.  It  seems 
lo  have  been  usually  asswned  as  accurate,  and  as  settling 
the  question.  The  elements  of  error  In  levelling  across 
such  a  coantry  are  very  great,  and  even  practised  sur- 
veyors would  be  liable  to  mistake,  unless  by  Uie  adoption 
of  a  series  of  checks  which  it  is  Inconceivable  that  Lynch's 
party  can  have  ad<^led.  The  very  fact  that  no  datum  on 
tbe  beach  Is  mentioned,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
levelled  from  'the  then  surface  of  Uie  water,  shews  that 
the  party  was  not  directed  by  a  practised  leveller,  and 
casts  suspicion  over  all  the  observattons.  Lynch'*  obier\-a- 
Hon  with  the  barometer  (p.  12)  gave  1334'&89  feet — Ba  feet 
less  depression  than  that  mentioned  above.  The  existence 
of  the  depression  was  for  a  Itmg  time  unknown.  Even 
Sectien  (1. 425)  believed  that  It  lay  higher  tlwm  the  ocean. 
Mannont  (roya£re,  Hi.  61)  calculates  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  747  metres  above  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  then  estimates 
tbe  Dead  Sea  at  500  metres  beluw  the  mounL  The  fact 
was  first  ascertained  by  Moore  and  Beek  In  March  1837  by 
boiling  water ;  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 
Itnuy  be  welt  here  to  give  a  Itstof  tbe  various  observations 
on  tbe  level  of  the  lake  made  by  different  travellers: — 


£.«.«. 

Apr.  183» 

VoDSchnbert  .  . 

Barom. 

637- 

1838 

Ite  Berton    .  .  . 

I)o. 

13J4-T 

1833 

Uusfiegger    .  .  , 

1)0. 

1429-2 

1841 

Symonds  .... 
Von  WUdenbrudt 

'IVIgnoiD. 

IS12-2 

1845 

Barom. 

1448-3 

May,  1848 

Do. 

1234-6 

.,       do. 

1)0 

Uvel 

131«-7 

Not.  1850 

Bev.G.W.  Bridges 

Aneroid 

1S«7- 

Oct.  21,  I89S 

Poole 

Do. 

1313-S 

Apr.(()185J 

Roth 

Barom. 

1374-« 

—See  Petennann,  in  Geogr.  Journat,  xvlll.  90 ;  for  Roth, 
Patermann'a  Mitlhtitungm,  1868,  p.  3 ;  for  Ptwie,  Oeogr. 
Jbum.  xxvl.  58.  Mr.  Bridges  liaa  kindly  communicated 
to  the  writer  the  results  of  his  observations.  Captain 
Symonds's  operations  are  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton in  Ills  addressee  to  tbe  Koyal  Geogr.  Society  in 
1812  and  '43.  He  carried  levels  acrbss  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem by  two  routes,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  one 
route :  the  ultimate  difference  between  the  two  observa- 
tions was  less  than  12  feet  (Geogr.  Journal,  xli.  p.  Ix. ;  xiii. 
p.  Ixxlv.).  One  of  tbe  seUi,  ending  in  1312-2  ft.,  is  given 
In  Van  de  Veide's  Memoir,  75-81. 

Widely  as  tbe  results  in  tbe  Ubie  diiTer,  there  is  yet 
enough  agreement  among  them,  and  with  Lynch's  level- 
observation,  to  warrant  the  statement  in  the  text,  llloee 
ofSymonds,  Lynch,  ond  Poole,  are  remaritably  clo«e,  when 
tho  great  difficulties  of  the  case  are  considered  ;  but  It  must 
be  admitted  that  those  of  De  Bertou,  Roth,  and  Bridges  are 
equally  close.  The  time  of  year  must  not  be  overloolted. 
Lynch's  level  was  talten  about  midway  between  the  winter 
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th-!  Meditemmoin  at  Jaffn  {Report  of  Seortlary  of 
Nion,  &c.,  8\-o.  p.  23),  and  although  we  cannot 
aliooiiitely  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  dimennlon, 
still  there  is  i«nson  to  believe  tint  it  is  uot  rery 
far  from  the  fiict.  The  measurements  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably 
more  tiu-itworthy.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
stilors,  who  were  here  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  soundings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
no^-tli  of  the  peninsula,  seven  cross  sections  were 
obta'ned,  six  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
ceding psixe.^  They  shew  th's  portion  to  be 
a  perfei;t  Uirin,  descending  mpidly  till  it  attains, 
at  nbont  one-tliird  of  its  length  fiom  the  north 
end,  a  depth  of  1308'  fwt.  Immediately  west 
of  the  upper  exti«mity  o!'  the  peninsnla,  however, 
this  depth  decreases  suddenly  to  3,16  feet,  then  to 
1 H,  and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  penin- 
sula is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below  this  the  so\itheru 
poi-tinn  Is  a  m^re  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  1 2  fet't  in  the  middle  to  3  at 
the  edges.  It  will  b«  convenient  to  use  the  tei-m 
"  las;oon  "  ^  in  speaking  of  the  southern  portion. 

The  depi«»ion  of  the  lake,  both  of  its  surfiice  and 
its  bottom,  below  that  of  the  ooean  is  at  present 
quite  without  parallel.  The  lake  Assal,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  opposite  Aden, 
furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  Its  sur&ce  is 
said  to  be  .570  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean.' 

4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation 
accoMing  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  it  has 
no  outlet,  its  level  is  a  balance  struck  between  tl>u 
amount  of  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  amount 
given  off  by"  evaporation.  If  more  water  is  sup- 
plii-d  than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  Uie  lake 
will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much 
increased  as  to  i-ettore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evap.iration  drive  off  a  krgei- 
quantity  than  the  supply,  tlie  lake  will  descciul 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to  restore 
the  balance.  This  fluctuation  is  incivaseJ  by  the 
fact  that  the  winter  is  at  once  the  time  when  the 
clouds  and  streams  supply  most  water,  and  when 
the  evaporation  is  least ;  while  in  summer  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  evaporation  goes  on  most 
furiously,  the  supply  b  at  its  minimum.  The 
extreme  dirterences  in  le»-el  resulting  from  these 
canses    have    not    yet    been    carefully    observed. 

rains  «nd  the  autumnal  drought,  and  therefore  U  consistent 
Willi  that  of  Piiole,  taken  6  months  later,  at  the  very  end 
of  tbf  dry  season. 

k  The  map  In  Lynch's  private  AiirraKDe  (I/xidon,  1»:») 
inm  whirh  tbeee  sections  have,  for  Uie  first  time,  bom 
plotted,  Is  to  a  much  largrr  scale,  contains  mote  details, 
and  Is  a  more  valuable  document,  than  (bat  In  bis  'ifficial 
Beport,  4lo.  (B  Lltlinore,  1852),  or  his  Repmi,  8vo.  (!!euate 
Pnpfrs,  30(b  tjongr.,  2nd  Sesidon,  No.  3.1). 

I  Three  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  sonnd- 
Ings,  bat  In  neither  case  with  any  very  practical  result. 
1.  By  Messrs.  Moore  and  Be<'k  in  March,  1337.  They  re- 
cord a  maximum  depth  of  2100  ft  between  Ain  TerdbA 
and  W.  Zarka,  and  a  Utile  north  of  the  some  2220  ft.  (See 
Palmer's  Map,  to  which  these  observations  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Beek  himself:  also  Gecgr.  Joum.  vii.  <56). 
Lynch's  soundings  at  nearly  the  tame  spots  give  1170  and 
13U8  ft.  respectively,  at  once  reversing  and  greatly  dimi- 
nishing the  depths.  2.  Captain  Syraonds,  K.K.,  Is  said  to 
liave  been  upon  the  luke  and  to  liave  oblalned  »nuniing!<, 
the  deepest  of  wliich  was  2]  00  ft  But  fur  this  the  writer 
can  find  no  authority  b  yond  the  statement  of  Kilter 
(A'liiJl-uttiie,  Jordan,  7  :t4).  who  does  not  name  the  souree  of 
hilt  information.  3.  I.ieut.  Mol}-neux,  II.M.,  bi  Sept.  18 '7, 
took  three  souiiding-t.    The  first  of  Uiese  seems  to  have 
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Dr.  Robinson  in  May  1838,  from  the  lines  of  drift- 
wood which  he  found  beyond  tlie  then  brink  of  the 
water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  hike,  judged  that 
the  level  must  be  sometimes  from  1 0  to  1  .">  teet  higher 
than  it  then  was  (.8.  }t.  i.  515,  ii.  115) ;  but  this 
was  only  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  and 
by  the  end  of  ^ptember  the  water  would  probably 
have  fallen  much  lower.  The  writer,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  .Sept.  18.'>8,  after  a  very  hot  summer, 
estimated  the  line  of  driftwood  along  the  steep 
beach  of  the  north  end  at  from  10  to  1:2  feet  above 
the  then  level  of  the  water.  Robinson  (i.  ,S06) 
mentions  a  bank  of  shingle  at  Ain  Jidy  6  or  8  feet 
above  the  tlien  (May  10)  level  of  the  water,  but 
which  bore  marks  of  having  been  cnvei'ed.  Lynch 
[Narr.  289)  sap  that  the  marks  on  the  shore  near 
the  same  phtoe  indicated  ttuit  the  lake,  bad  already 
(April  22)  fiillen  7  feet  that  season. 

Possibly  a  more  pei-manent  rise  has  lately  taken 
place,  since  Mr.  Poole  (6.1)  saw  many  dead  trees 
standing  in  the  lake  for  some  distance  from  tlie 
shove  opposite  A'A  isAm  Uadtim.  This  too  was  at  the 
end  of  October,  when  tlie  water  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  (for  that  year). 

5.  The  change  in  level  nece<aarily  causes  a  change 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This  will  chietly 
affect  the  southern  end.  The  shore  of  that  pni't 
alop»s  up  from  the  water  with  an  extremely  grndual 
incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach  a  vei^  sliglit  rise  in 
the  lake  would  send  the  water  a  considerable 
di'tance.  This  was  fotmd  to  be  actually  the  case. 
The  line  of  drift-wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  115)  was  about  3  miles  from  the  brink  of  the 
lagoon.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  American 
ei)VH]ition,  conjectured  that  the  water  occasionally 
extended  as  much  as  8  or  10  miles  south  of  its  then 
position  {Official  Report,  4to.  n.  182).  On  the 
peninsula,  tlie  acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater 
tlian  that  of  the  southern  shoi'e<  of  the  lagoon,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  (June  2).  Irby 
and  Mangles  tbund  the  "  high-water  mark  a  mile 
distant  from  the  water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end 
the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  re- 
mains tolerably  constant.  The  variation  in  bitsidlh 
will  not  be  so  much.  At  the  N.W  and  N.K.  coniei-s 
there  are  some  flats  which  must  be  often  overflowed. 
.\long  the  lower  part  of  tlie  weitem  shore,  where 
the  beach  widens,  as  at  Birket  el-KhuBl,  it  is  occa- 
sionally covered  in  portions,  but  they  are  probably 

been  about  opposite  ilin  Jid),  and  gave  I3S0  ft,  thongb 
without  certainly  reaclilnt;  the  bottom.  The  other  two  were 
nirther  north,  and  gave  lliS-*  and  1098  ft  {Geogr.  Joum. 
xvlli.  127,  8).  The  greatest  of  tliesc  appears  to  be  about 
coincident  with  Lynch's  1104  feet;  but  there  Is  so  much 
vagueness  about  the  spots  at  which  they  were  taken,  tliat 
no  use  can  be  made  of  the  resalts.  Lynch  and  Beek  agree 
In  representing  the  west  side  as  more  gradual  in  stupe  than 
tlie  east,  which  has  a  depth  of  more  than  9uo  ft  close  10 
the  brink. 

k  Irby  and  Mangles  always  term  this  part  "  the  back- 
water," and  reserve  the  name  "Dead  Sea"  for  the 
northern  and  deeper  portlua 

1  MurchlBon  In  <?e>^.  Joimal,  xtv.  p.  cxvl.  A  brief 
description  of  tht^i  lake  is  given  in  an  interesting  paper  by 
I)r.  Bulst  on  the  principal  depressions  of  the  globe,  re- 
prbiied  in  the  Edinb.  N.  nil.  Joumai,  April,  1859. 

•■  This  sublect  has  been  ably  and  carefully  Investigated 
by  the  Uie  l*rofedsor  Marcliand,  the  eminent  chemist  of 
Hall'-,  In  his  paper  on  the  Dead  Sea  In  the  /oumoZ/flr 
pixM.  Ckmic.  Leipiig,  1849,  371-4.  'I'he  result  of  his 
calcuiaiions,  fi.und'-d  on  the  observations  of  Shaw,  A.  von 
Humboldt,  and  Bahird,  Is  that  while  the  average  quantity 
supplied  cannot  exceed  20,000,000  cub.  ft,  tlic  evaporation 
may  be  taken  at  21,000,000  cub.  ft  per  diem. 
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not  ennngh  to  inxke  mj  grant  vaiiation  in  the  width 
of  the  lake.  Or  the  eastein  siile  hardly  anything  is 
ktiotrn,  but  the  beach  there  appmra  to  be  onlj  paitial, 
and  eonliaed  to  the  noilhem  end. 

6.  The  roouDtaino  which  fo'.in  the  walk  of  the 
C>e>t  fisiire  in  whose  depths  the  lake  is  conbiined, 
continue  a  Dearly  parallel  course  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Viewed  from  t)ie  beach  at  the 
iNKthem  end  of  the  lake — the  only  view  within 
tJM  inch  of  most  trarellers — thei-e  is  little  per- 
npdble  dilTei-ence  between  the  two  ranges.  Each 
i-  cq'ially  bare  and  stem  to  the  eye.  On  the  left 
the  outern  mooutains  stretch  their  long,  hazy,  hori- 
motid  line,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  dim  distiUice. 
The  wo^ern  monntains  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
oSvr  the  same  appearance  of  continuity,  since  the 
hmlland  of  Rat  el-Feahkhak  projects  so  far  in  front 
of  the  general  line  as  to  conceal  tlie  southeii)  portion 
of  the  range  when  viewed  fi«m  most  points.  The 
horizon  is  forme  I  by  the  water-line  of  the  lake 
iijelf^  often  lost  in  a  thick  mist  which  dwells  on 
the  sur6Ke,  the  resnlt  of  the  rapid  eraporation 
•Imyt  go'ng  on.  In  the  oenti«  of  the  horizon, 
when  the  hiize  permits  it,  mar  be  discoreivJ  the 
mysterious  peninsula. 

7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One 
t.^reller  in  modi-m  times  (Seetzen)  lias  succeeded 
ill  forcing  his  way  along  it.<  whole  length.  The 
American  party  landed  n  the  W.  Mojib  and  other 
inints.  A  few  others  hare  rounded  the  soiitliem 
mi  of  the  Uke,  and  advanced  tor  10  or  12  miles 
xlong  its  eastern  shores.  But  the  larger  portion 
of  those  shores — the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 
stRtch  6x>m  the  peninsula  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Uke— have  been  appitMcheil  by  travellers  from  tlie 
Vest  only  on  very  rare  occasions  neai'er  than  the 
vettem  shore. 

Both  l)r.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jtdy  (i.  502),  and 
Lieut.  Molyoeux  (127)  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  hike, 
nrard  their  inapression  that  the  eastern  mountains 
t  e  much  more  lofty  than  the  western,  and  much 
im:e  broken  bv  AefU  and  ravines  tlian  those  on  the 
»fst.  In  colour  they  are  bi^own,  or  red,' — a  great 
coatnst  to  the  grey  and  white  tones  of  the  western 
Dionntaiiis.  Both  sides  of  the  lake,  however,  are 
•like  in  the  absence  of  vegetation — almost  entirely 
Wnra  and  scorched,  except  where  her*  and  there 
a  'priiig,  bursting  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
covers  the  beach  with  a  bright  green  jungle  of  iieeds 
and  thorn-bushes,  or  gives  life  to  a  clump  of  stunted 
fnlms ;  or  wbei-e,  as  at  Ain  Jidy  or  the  Wady  Mujib^ 
»  pei-ennial  stream  betniy»  its  pi'esence,  and  breiks 
the  long  monotony  of  the  p  ecipice  by  filling  tlie  rift 
*ith  acacias,  or  nourishing  a  uttle  oasis  of  verdure 
at  its  embouchure. 

8.  .Seetzen 's  journey,  just  mentioned,  was  accom- 
plished m  1807.  He  started  in  January  from  the 
iti  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper  countiy,  by 
Mi  mr,  Attarrus,  and  the  ravine  of  the  Wady  Mojib 
to  the  peninsula ;  retuining  immediately  after  by 
the  kwer  level,  as  near  the  lake  as  it  was  possible 
to  go.  He  was  on  foot  with  but  a  single  guide. 
He  represents  the  general  stnictura  of  the  moun. 
tains  as  limestone,  capped  in  many  places  by 
Imalt,  and  having  at  ita  foot  a  red  ferruginous 
■iDdstone,  which  forms  tlie  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake."  The  ordinary  path  lies  high  up  on  the 
fine  of  the  monntains,  and  tlie  lower  tracic,  which 
S^ntzen  pmsued,  is  extremely  rough,  and  often  all 

•  TmiMd  bjr  Anderson  (I8»,  1*0)  the  ITodercUir. 

*  A  rode  view  of  Uie  embvDcbure  of  the  former  of  these 
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but  impassable.  The  iticks  lie  in  a  suocesrion  ot 
enoi-mous  teiTaces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form 
than  those  on  the  west.  On  the  lower  one  of  these, 
but  still  far  above  the  water,  lies  the  path,  if  path 
it  can  be  called,  where  the  traveller  has  to  scramble 
through  and  over  a  chaos  of  enormous  blocks  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt,  or  basalt  conglo- 
memte,  the  dibrit  of  the  slopes  above,  or  is  brought 
abruptly  to  a  stand  by  wild  clefts  in  the  solid  rock 
of  the  precipice.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib  and 
Zii-ka  issue  fit>m  portals  of  dark  red  sandstone  ot 
romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides  of  which 
no  ray  of  sim  ever  entei-s.*  The  deltas  of  tliese 
streams,  and  that  portion  of  the  shore  between 
them,  where  sevenu  smaller  rivulets  r  flow  into 
the  lake,  abound  in  vegetation,  and  form  a  truly 
grateful  relief  to  the  rugged  desolation  of  the  re- 
mainder. Falms  iu  pai-ticukir  are  numerous  (An- 
derson, 192;  Lynch,  Narr.  369),  and  in  Seetzen 's 
opinion  bear  marks  of  being  the  relics  of  an  ancient 
cultivation  ;  but  except  near  the  streams,  there  is 
no  vegetation.  It  was,  says  he,  the  greatest  possible 
rarity  to  see  a  phint.  The  north-east  comer  of  the 
lake  is  occupied  by  a  plain  of  some  extent  left  by 
the  retiring  mountains,  probably  often  oveifloweJ, 
by  the  lake,  mostly  salt  and  onproductive,  and 
called  the  Qh6i-  el-Jtelia. 

9.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides 
the  mountains  halfway  up,  apparently  farming  a 
gigantic  landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching 
northwards  from  tlie  Wady  ZUrka  Ma'in.  It  is 
veiy  plainly  to  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  especially 
at  sunset,  when  many  of  the  points  of  these  fasci- 
nating mountains  come  out  into  unex)>ected  relief. 
This  plateau  appears  to  be  on  the  same  general  level 
with  a  similar  plateau  on  the  Western  side  opposite 
it  (Hoole,  68),  with  the  top  of  the  rock  o( Sebhth, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Me.literranean. 

lU.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  more 
investigated  than  the  eastern,  although  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  yet  more  than  very  paitially 
exploi-ed.  Two  travellen  have  passed  over  tlieir 
entire  length : — De  Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from 
North  to  South,  Voyage  dant  h  Syrie,  Sx.,  1853 ; 
and  A'arratite  of  a  Journey,  be.,  London,  1854 ;  and 
Poole  in  Nov.  1855,  from  South  to  No;tli  {Qeogr. 
Jimmal,  xivi.  55).  Others  have  passed  over  con- 
s;de:able  portions  of  it,  and  have  recorded  observa- 
tions both  with  pen  and  pencil.  Dr.  Robinson  on  his 
first  journey  in  1838  visited  Ain  Jidy,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  the  Joitian  and  Jericho :  — Wolcott 
and  Tipping,  in  18^2,  scaled  the  rock  of  Masada 
(probably  the  firet  travellers  from  the  Western 
world  to  do  so),  and  from  thence  journeyed 
to  Ain  Jidy  along  the  shore.  The  views  which 
illustrate  this  article  have  been,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Tipping,  selected  from  those  which  he 
took  during  tliis  journey.  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in 
185'2,  also  visited  Masada,  and  then  went  south  as 
far  as  the  south  end  otjebel  Utdum,  after  which  he 
turned  up  to  the  right  into  the  western  mountains. 
Lieut.  Lynch's  paity,  in  i848,  landed  and  travelled 
over  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  shore  fi-om  Ain  Fealikhah 
to  UrJuin.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  1854,  with  the 
Messrs.  Beamont,  resided  at  Utdiim  for  several  days, 
and  aftenvai-ds  went  over  the  entire  length  from 
Vidum  to  the  Jordan.  Of  tills  journey  one  of  the 
ultimate  fi-u;ts  was   Mr.  Hunt's  picture  of  tlie 

Is  given  by  Lynch  (^Namiin,  3SS). 
p  ConJestoiedbySeetsen  labetlie"a|irlDgsorni«ah." 
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Thr  DraX>  Bka.— view  tmn  Aim  Jtdy,  looUng  Soulb.    From  &  Drawing  made  on  tha  ipot  Id  IHf,  by  \T.  Tipping  Eiq, 


Dead  Sea  at  sunMt,  known  as  "  The  Scapegoat." 
Miss  Emily  Beaufoit  and  her  sister,  in  December 
I860,  accomplished  the  ascent  of  Masada,  and  the 
journey  from  thence  to  Am  Jidy ;  and  the  same 
thing,  including  Usdwn,  was  done  in  April  1863 
by  a  party  consisting  of  Mr.  G.  Clowes,  jun., 
Mr.  Straton,  and  others. 

1 1 .  The  western  range  preserves  for  the  gieater 
part  of  its  length  a  couree  haixlly  less  regular  than 
the  eastern.  That  it  does  not  appear  so  regular 
when  viewed  tium  the  noith-westei  n  end  of  the  lake 
is  owing  to  the  projection  of  a  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain eastward  from  the  line  sufficiently  far  to  shut 
out  from  view  the  range  to  the  south  of  it.  It  is 
Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  {B.  R.  i.  510,  U)  that  the 
projection  consists  of  the  Raa  el  FeshlihaA  and  its 
"adjacent  cliffs"  only,  and  that  from  that  head- 
land the  western  I'aoge  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct 
course  as  tar  as  Usdum,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  lake. 
The  Jias  el  Fethkhah  stands  some  six  railes  below 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  gorge  by  which  the  Wady  en  Nar  (the  Kidron) 
debouches  into  the  lake.  Dr.  Robinson  is  such  an 
accurate  observer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  question  his 
opinion,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  projection 
really  commences  further  south,  at  the  Sas  Merscd, 
north  of  Ain  Jidy.  At  any  rate  no  traveller  i 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  pass  along  the  beach 
between  Ain  Jidy  and  Rat  Feshkhah,  and  the  great 

4  Poole  appears  to  have  tried  bis  utmost  to  keep  the 
shore,  aud  to  have  aocompUsbed  more  than  otbeis,  but 
with  only  small  success.  De  Saulcy  was  obliged  to  take 
to  the  heights  at  Ain  TerSbth,  and  keep  to  them  till  he 
reached  Ain  Jidy. 

•  It  Is  a  pity  that  travellers  should  so  often  Indulge  in 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  vertical,"  "  perpendicular," 
"  overhanging,"  &c.,  to  describe  accllvlttcfl  which  prove 
to  be  only  moderately  steep  slopes.    Even  Ur.  Uoblason— 


Arab  road,  which  adheres  to-  the  shore  fiom  the 
south  as  far  as  Ain  Jidy,  leaves  it  at  that  point,  and 
mounts  to  the  summit.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  I.ynch's  party,  who  had  encampments  of  several 
days  duration  at  Ain  Feshkhah,  Ain  Terabeh.  and 
Ain  Jidy,  did  not  make  such  observations  as  would 
have  decided  the  configuration  of  the  shores. 

12.  The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the 
view  looking  southward  fi-om  the  spring  of  j4tn  Jidy, 
a  (Xjint  about  700  feet  above  the  water  (Poole,  66). 
It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  the  accurate  pencil 
of  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course 
of  that  portion  of  the  western  heights,  aud  of  their 
ordinary  character,  except  at  a  few  such  exceptional 
spots  as  the  headlands  just  mentioned,  or  the  isolated 
rook  oiScibeh,  the  ancient  Ma:4ada.  In  their  present 
aspect  they  can  hardly  be  termed  "  vertical "  or 
"  pei-pendicular,"  or  even  "clifls"'  (the  favourite 
term  for  them),  though  from  a  distant  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake  they  probably  look  vertical 
euough  (Molyneux,  127).  Their  structure  was  ori- 
ginally in  huge  steps  or  offsets,  but  tlie  horizontal 
portion  of  each  offset  is  now  concealed  by  the  slopes 
oidebris,  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  rolled  down 
from  the  vertical  cliff  above.* 

13.  The  portion  actually  represented  in  this  view 
is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  175)  as  **  vary- 
ing from  1200  to  1.500  feet  in  height,  bold  and 
steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  ascent  or  descent 

usually  so  moderate — on  more  than  one  occasion  spcaka 
of  a  mountaln'Side  as  "  perpendicular,"  and  Immediately 
afterwards  describes  the  ascent  or  descent  of  it  by  bis 
party! 

■  Lyncb's  view  of  Ain  Jidy  (.Varr.  290),  though  roni;h. 
is  probably  not  Inaccurate  hi  general  effect.  It  agrees 
with  Mr.  Tlpping'fl  as  to  the  structure  of  llie  heights. 
That  In  IV  Sftulcy  by  M.  Belly,  which  purports  to  be  fironi 
the  same  spot  as  the  latter,  U  very  poor. 
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of  beasts  of  burden,  and  practicable  only  here 
ud  there  to  the  most  intrepid  climber.  .  .  .  The 
maHced  diriaions  of  the  great  escarpment,  reckon- 
ing from  above,  are:^ — 1.  Horizontal  layeis  of  llme- 
(tooe  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth.  2.  A  series 
of  test-shaped  embankments  of  dibris,  brought 
down  tbrot^h  the  xmall  ravines  intersecting  the  i 
upper  division,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting  ter- 
race below.  3.  A  sharply  defined  wellmaiked 
fennatioo,  less  per&ctly  stratified  than  No.  1,  and 
ooBtitating  by  its  unbroken  continuity  a  zone  of 
naked  rock,  probably  150  feet  in  depth,  running 
like  a  vast  Meze  along  the  &ce  of  the  cliff,  and  so 
pedpitoDs  that  the  detritus  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  tUs  shelf-like  ledge  finds  no  lodgtneot  anywhere 
o&  its  almost  vei'tical  face.  Above  this  zone  is  an 
istetrapted  bed  of  yellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 
t.  A  breed  and  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone, — 
partly  hare,  portly  covered  by  dibris  from  above — 
deioeiids  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  clilf.  5.  A  breast- 
work of  fiiUea  fragments,  sometimes  swept  clean 
my,  separates  the  upper  edge  of  the  beach  from 
the  ground  line  of  the  escarpment.  6.  A  beach  of 
nriable  width  and  structure — sometimes  sandy, 
Mnetimes  gravelly  or  shingly,  sometimes  maile  up 
of  loose  and  scattered  patches  of  a  coarse  travertine  er 
marl— £ills  gradually  to  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea." 

14.  Further  south  the  mountain  sides  assume  a 
more  abrupt  and  savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wady 
Zvceirah,  and  still  more  at  SMeli — the  ancient  Ma- 
ods' — reach  a  pitch  of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though 
at  the  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 
iia{£  cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth.  Beyond  Usdum  the  mountains  continue  their 
poeral  line,  but  the  district  at  their  feet  is  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  lower  eminences,  which,  advancing  in- 
nrds,  gradually  encroach  on  the  plain  at  the  south 
Old  of  the  lake,  and  finally  shut  it  in  completely, 
at  about  8  miles  below  Jel>tl  Utdum. 

I.").  The  region  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western 
be^hts  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide  table-land, 
lisiiig  gradually  towards  the  high  lauds  which  form 
thecentr.U  lineof  thecountiy — Hebron,  £«n»->Kn'm, 
&c  It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep  and  difficult  ravines, 
Kparated  by  steep  and  inaccessible  summits ;  but 
portions  of  the  table-lands  still  remain  in  many 
places  to  testify  to  the  original  conformation.  The 
material  is  a  soft  cretaceous  limestone,  bright  white 
in  oobmr,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  sulphur. 
The  sor&ce  is  entirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cul- 
tivation :  here  and  there  a  shrub  of  Retem,  or  some 
other  desert-plant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the 
monotonous  desolation  of  the  scene  more  frightful. 
"  II  existe  an  monde,"  says  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gat  of  modem  travelleis,  "  peu  de  regions  plus 
^aAiei,  plus  abandcon^es  de  Dieu,  plus  fermtes  k  la 
vie,  que  La  pente  rocailleuse  qui  forme  le  bord  occi- 
dentol  de  la  Mer  Morte "  (R^nan,  Yie  de  Jeiut, 
A.vii.). 

16.  Of  the  elevation  of  this  region  we  hitherto 
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possess  but  scanty  observations.  Between  Ain  Jidy 
and  Ain  Teribeh  the  summit  is  a  table-land  740 
feet  above  the  lake  (Poole,  67).*  Further  north, 
above  Ain  Teribeh,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1305-75  feet  above  the  Uke  (Lynch,  Of.  Sep.  43), 
within  a  few  feet  the  height  of  the  plain  between  the 
Weuly  en-Nar  and  Ooumran,  whidi  is  given  by  Mr. 
Poole  (p.  68)  at  1340  feet.  This  appears  also  to  be 
about  the  height  of  the  rock  of  Seidell,  and  of  the 
table-land,  already  mentioned,  on  the  eastern  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Wady  Zirka.  It  is  also  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  ocean.  In  ascending 
from  the  lake  to  Nebi  MAsa  Mr.  Poole  (58)  passed 
over  what  he  "  thought  might  be  the  original  level 
of  the  old  plain,  532|  feet  above  tlie  Dead  Sea." 
That  these  are  the  remains  of  ancient  sen  margins, 
chronicling  steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen, 
in  Geogr.  Joiim.  ziiii.  163),  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  but  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
observation  of  a  competent  geologist  on  the  spot. 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  foot 
of  tlie  mountains  on  the  western  side.  Above 
Ain  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
torrent^—fan-shaped  banks  of  debris''  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  steep  slope,  spreading  from  the  cntlet  of'  the 
torrent  like  tnose  which  become  so  familiar  to  tra- 
vellers, in  Northern  Italy  for  example.  In  one 
or  two  pUices — as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and 
at  Ain  Terdbeh—the  beach  may  be  1000  to  1400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  nan-ower,  aud 
often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  the  advance 
of  the  headlands.  For  its  major  part,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below  Ain  Jidy,  how- 
ever, a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  charactei'  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shingle,  solid  de- 
posits of  a  new  material,  soft  friable  chalk,  marl,  and 
gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  are  gradually  developed  towards  the  south, 
till  at  Sebbeh  aud  below  it  they  form  a  teiTace  80 
feet  or  more  in  height  at  the  bock,  though  sloping 
off  gradually  to  the  lake.  This  new  material  is  a 
greenish  white  in  colour,  and  is  ploughed  up  by  the 
cataracts  fiom  the  heights  behind  into  very  sti-ange 
forms : — here,  hundreds  of  small  mamelons,  covering 
the  plain  like  an  eruption;  theie,  long  rows  of  huge 
cones,  looking  like  an  encampment  of  enoixaous 
tents ;  or,  again,  i^ectangukir  blocks  and  pillars,  ex- 
actly resembling  the  streets  of  a  town,  with  rows 
of  houses  and  other  edifices,  all  as  if  constructed 
of  white  marble."  These  appeal-  to  be  the  remains 
of  strata  of  late-  or  post-tertiary  date,  deposited  at 
a  time  when  the  water  of  the  lake  stood  much 
higher,  and  covered  a  much  laiger  aiea,  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  fact  that  they  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  of  the  »lake,  is  itself  pi-e- 
sumptive  evidence  of  this.  In  many  pUces  they  nave 
completely  disappeared,  doubtless  washed  into  the 
lake  by  the  action  of  torrents  from  the  hills  behind, 
similar  to,  though  more  violent  than  those  which 
have  played  the  strange  freaks  just  described :  but 


>  This  vaa  the  fortress  in  wblch  tlie  last  remnant  of  the 
Zealots,  or  &natlcal  jaitj  of  tlie  Jews,  dpfended  tbem- 
Mlvea  against  Sllva,  the  Boman  general.  In  a.D.  Tl,  and 
at  last  pot  themaelvea  to  death  to  escape  capture.  The 
ipoC  Is  deacrlbed  and  the  tragedy  related  In  a  very  graphic 
and  impressive  manner  by  Dean  Mllman  (/fu(.  of  Ihe  Jeict, 
MedltU.  386-«). 

*  De  Sanlcy  mentions  this  as  a  small  rodcy  table-land, 
J50  metres  above  the  Dead  Sea.  But  thla  was  evidently 
not  the  actual  summit,  as  he  speaks  or  the  sheittb  occnpy- 
iog  a  post  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  that 
poaitliia,  and  further  west  (Sarr.  L  1S«). 


'  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  d-FtMduA  there  was  a 
"  toul  absence  of  round  pebbles ;  the  shore  was  covered 
with  small  angular  fragments  of  flint "  (A'orr.  3T4).  The 
same  at  ^tn  Jidy  (290). 

"  De  Saulcy,  Scar,  ibid.;  Anderson,  1?6.  See  also  a 
striking  description  of  the  "  resemblance  of  a  great  city  " 
at  the  foot  vtStUbA,  In  Beamont'a  Diary,  Ji&,  II.  63. 

*  A  specimen  brought  by  Mr.  Clowes  from  the  foot  of 
.sreWie*  has  been  examined  for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Price,  and 
proves  to  contal  n  no  less  than  (-  S8  per  cent  of  salts  soluble 
in  water,  vis.  chlor.  sodlam,  4-6S9,  cblor.  caldnm,  2-08, 
clilor.  magnesioiii,  0-241.    Bromine  was  distinctly  found . 
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they  still  linger  on  this  jiai-t  of  tlie  shore,  on  the  \  Its  northern  portion  runs  S.S.E. ;  but  a!ler  more 
peninsular  op|Keile,  at  tlie  southera  and  western  ,  than  half  its  length  it  makes  a  sudden  and  dcciiled 
outukirts  of  tlie  plain  south  of  the  lake,  and  pro-  bi-ud  to  tlie  right,  and  then  runs  S.W.  It  is  from 
bably  in  a  few  spots  at  the  noitliei  n  and  noith-  '  3  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  incon:>idenible  widtii,^ 
western  end,  to  testify  to  the  condition  which  otice  consisting  of  a  body  of  ciyslallized  rock-salt,  more 
existed  all  round  the  edge  of  the  d«p  biisin  of  the  or  less  solid,  corered  with  a  capping  of  chalky  linie- 
kke.     The  width  of  the  beacli  thus  lot  mcd  is  con-    stone  and  gypsum.    The  Iowa-  portion,  the  salt  rock. 


siderably  greater  than  that  above  Ain  Jidij.  Kroni 
the  Birkct  el-Khi'.il  to  the  wady  south  of  Sc'hbeh, 
a  distaiire  of  six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  ]<assable  for  the  whole  disfauice.     The  . 


rises  abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  easte:  a 
b&se,  sloping  buck  at  an  angle  of  not  mo:e  than  45^, 
olleu  lesK,  It  has  a  strniigrly  dislocated,  shattered 
look,   and  is  all   funowed   and  woin    into  huge 


liirket  eUKhiUU  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  de-  angular  buttiesses  aud  ridges,  fi-om  the  fiice  of 
pi-ession  on  the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  tlie  water  ,  which  great  fiagments  are  occasionally  detachrd  by 
of  the  lake  when  at  its  gieatest  height,  aud  forms  a  ,  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  apjiear  as  "  pillais  of 
natural  salt-pan.  After  the  lake  retires  the  water  |  salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  geneial  mass.  At 
evaporates  from  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains  ,  the  foot  the  ground  is  strewed  witli  lumps  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Arabs.  They  »\so  collect  it  fit>m  ;  masses  of  salt,  salt  stieains  drain  continually  from 
similai'  tliough  smaller  spots  fuitlier  ■  south,  and  on  '  it  into  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beach  is 
the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2).  One  feature  of  the  covered  with  salt— soft  and  sloppy,  and  of  a  pinkish 
beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape  mention — tlie  hue  m  winter  and  spring,  though  during  tlie  heat 
line  of  driftn  ood  which  eiiijivles  the  lake,  and  marks  of  summei-  dried  up  into  a  shining  bi  ill'ant  cnist. 
thehighest,  ortheordinaiy  high,  level  of  the  water.  '  An  occasional  pitch  of  the  Kali  plant  (JSalicomiae, 
It  consists  of  branches  of  bi  ushwood,  and  of  the  ic.)  is  the  only  vegetation  to  vaiy  the  monotony  of 
limbs  of  tiees,  some  of  consideiable  size,  brought    tliis  most  monotonous  spot. 

down  by  tlie  Jordan  and  other  sti-eams,  and  in  '  Between  the  noith  end  of  K.  Va2um  and  the 
cmne  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.  They  stand  like  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
up  out  of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic  tlie  name  of  um-Zojhiil.'  It  is  about  60  lect  iu 
shapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a  diameter  and  1 0  or  1 2  high,  eTid>-ntly  artiKcial,  and 
charred  though  blanched  look  rei'y  desolate  to  be-  ,  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure, 
hold.  Amongst  them  are  said  to  be  gi-eat  nnmbei-s  A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph  by 
of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  69) ;  some  doubtless  llonted  Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  iu  I.<aac&'s  Dead  Sea 
over  fi'Om  the  palm  groves  on  the  eastern  shore  (P-21).  This  heap  M.  De  Saulcy  maintained  to  be  a 
nlieady  spoken  of,  and  others  brought  down  by  the  portion  of  the  remains  of  Sodum.  Its  name  is  more 
Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when  the  palm  flourished  suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to 
along  its  banks.  The  drillwood  is  saturated  with  salt,  '  either  identification,  f  SOIIOM  ;  ZOAB.] 
lud  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very  gieat  age.        |      19.  It  follows  from  the  fact  tliat  the  lake  oc- 

A  remarkable  lisature  of  the  western  shore  has  cnpies  a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depression,  that 
been  mentioned  to  tlie  writer  by  tlie  members  of  its  noithein  and  southern  ends  aie  not  enclosed  by 
Mr.  Clowes's  party.  This  is  a  set  of  3  parallel  highlaud,  as  its  eist  and  west  sides  are.  The  flour 
leaches  one  above  the  other,  tlie  highest  about  50  ft.  of  the  Glior  or  Joixlan  Valley  has  been  already 
above  the  water ;  which  though  often  inteiTupted  desaibed.  [Pal£stine,  p.  67o.]  As  it  approaches 
by  ravines,  and  by  deOrit,  &c.,  can  be  traced  during  the  noithein  shore  of  the  lake  it  breaks  down  by 
the  whole  distance  from  Wady  Zuvceirah  to  Am  two  otisets  or  teixaces,  tolerably  regular  in  figure 
Jidi/.  These  terraces  are  possibly  alluded  to  bv  and  level.  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  second  of  these, 
Andeiion  when  speaking  of  the  **  seveial  descents ''  a  range  of  di  iftwooil  niai  ks  tlie  highest  level  of  the 
necessaiy  to  reach  the  floor  of  HWy  ^'eyal  (177).    '  watei-s — and  fiom  this  point  the  bearh  slopes  moie 

18.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lake,  below  rapidly  into  the  dear  liglit-gieeu  water  of  tlie  lake, 
where  the  wadys  Zwoeiiah  aud  Malumwat  break  20.  A  small  piece  of  land  lies  off' the  shore  about 
down  through  the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is  halfway  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
encioached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of  westei-n  side  of  the  hike.  It  is  nearly  circiiUr  in 
Khislim  L'sd.im,  This remai kable object  is  hitherto  fuim.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  theiefoie  its  size 
b.it  imiw.fectly  known.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  vaiies  with  tlie  height  of  the  water.  When  the 
independent  of  the  western  mountains,  lying  iu  '  writer  went  to  it  in  Sept.  1858,  it  was  about  luo 
fiont  of  and  separated  fiom  them,  by  a  consideiable  yards  iu  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water, 
tract  filled  up  with  conical  hills  aud  shoit  ridgco  and  connected  with  tlie  shore  by  a  nanow  uerk  oi- 
of  the  soft  chalky  marly  deposit  just  described.    It    isthmus  of  about  lOU  yards  in  leugtli.  The  isthmus 

is  conceiiled  when  the  water  is  at  its  full  height. 


is  a  long  level  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles  long.' 

r  Tbej  are  Identified  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

•  The  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  aiiclenlly  mocb  In 
request  for  use  In  the  Temple  service.  It  was  preferred 
before  all  other  kinds  fur  Its  reputed  i-fTect  in  hasteDiug 
the  conibustlim  of  the  sacrifice,  uhile  It  dl.ninlsbed  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  ihe  burning  flesb.  Its  deliqiiesceut 
cbaraclcr  (due  to  tbe  clilorid?s  ofalkallne  eartbsit  conuins) 
is  also  noticed  In  the  Talmud  (Mauuxlh  xxi.  1 ;  Jalkut). 
It  was  called  "  Sodum  salt,"  but  also  went  by  tbo  name  of 

tbe  "salt  that  does  not  rest"  (71113115'  UKC  oSo). 
because  it  was  made  on  tbe  SiibUitb  as  on  other  days, 
like  the  *■  Sunday  salt "  of  Uie  Engllah  salt-works.  It  is 
still  much  esteemed  In  Jerusalem.  * 

•  There  Is  great  uncertainly  about  its  length.  I>r.  Ko- 
binsuu  states  It  at  5  miles  and  *  u  consldcr.ible  dlsumce 


I  further"  (ii.  107,  111).  Van  de  Vclde  makes  It  10  mile* 
(II.  113),  or  3t  iHiurs  (lie).  But  when  these  dimensluns 
are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  much  too  large,  and  U  Is 
difflcuU  to  bt'lieve  that  it  can  be  more  than  5  miles  in  all. 
k  Dr.  Anderson  (IHl)  says  it  ts  about  H  miles  wide. 
But  this  appears  to  contradict  Dr.  Rublu<on's  expn-sslons 
(11.  10?).  The  hitler  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Cluwes's 
party.  They  also  noticed  talt  In  large  quantities  among 
the  rocks  in  regular  strata  some  considerable  dbuiice 
back  fVom  the  la^e. 

«  yi^\    f,\  (Robinson,  U.  101).     By  de  Saulcy  tbe 

I  name  Is  given  Rrdjora  el-lliiornibl  (tbe  gh  and  rr  are 
I  both  attempts  to  represent  the  ghain).    The  ••  Pilgrim" 

In  ./4U«i>euiit,  -Apr.  2,  I85i,  expressly  slates  that  bis 

guide  called  It  Itudljeini  tt-Zoglidr. 
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tod  then  the  littlg  peninsula  becomes  an  island. 
M.  IV  Saulry  attributes  to  it  the  name  Redjim  LtU 
— the  cairn  of  Lot.'  It  is  covered  with  stones,  and 
dead  wood  washed  up  by  the  waves.  The  stones 
are  Urge,  and  though  much  weather-worn,  appear 
to  hare  been  originally  rectai^lar.  At  any  rate 
they  are  very  ditlerent  from  any  natural  fragments 
«  the  adjacent  shores. 

31.  Beyond  the  island  the  north-western  comer 
of  the  hlce  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Xeby  Mitta,  and 
south  as  far  IB  Raa  FtsWuih.  This  plain  must  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  genemi  level  of  the 
lind  north  of  the  Inke,  since  iti  appearance  implies 
that  it  is  oflen  covered  with  water.  It  is  desciibed 
as  doping  gaitly  upwaixls  from  the  lake ;  fLit  and 
barren,  except  rare  pittches  of  reeds  round  a  spring. 
It  is  toll  and  slimy  to  the  tread,  or  in  the  summer 
eoveml  with  a  white  iilm  of  salt  formed  by  the 
evaporaL'on  of  the  siuface  water.  The  upper  sur- 
Gice  appears  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  soft 
and  deep  substratum,  and  often  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.*  In  all  these 
particulars  it  agrees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
the  lake,  which  it  undoubtedly  covered  when  the 
■alert  rite.  It  further  agrees  with  it  in  exhibiting 
at  the  bock  remains  of  the  late  tertiaiy  deposits 
alrekly  menljoncd,  cut  out,  like  those  about  Scbieh, 
into  fentastic  shapes  by  the  ru.>h  of  the  torrents 
from  behind. 

A  similar  plain  (the  Ohdr  eUBtlha,  or  Ohir 
Stitiixai)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Joixlan  and  the 
•lopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond,  how- 
ever, the  vei  y  brief  notice  of  Seetzen  (ii.  373), 
etablL'.hing  the  6ct  that  it  is  "salt  and  stony," 
nothing  is  known  of  it.' 

22.  The  southern  end  is  like  the  noi-them,  a  wide 
plain,  and  like  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of 
£/  Ok6rf  It  has  been  visited  by  but  few  travellers. 
Stetzen  crossed  it  from  E.  to  W.  in  April,  1806 
(fifuen,  i.  426-9),  Irby  and  Mangles  in  May,  1818, 
IV  Saulry  io  Jan.  1851,  and  Poole  in  Nov.  1855, 
all  cretied  it  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  lake.  Dr.  Robinson,  on  his  way 
from  Hebron  to  Petra  in  May,  18H8,  descended  the 
Wady  Zuiceirah,  passed  between  K,  Usdum  and 
the  lake,  and  went  along  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  to  the  Wady  el-Jeib.  The  same  route  was 
partially  followed  by  M.  Van  de  Velde.  The 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  side,  below  the 
Kkaalun  Dyinn,  by  a  tract  thickly  studded  with  a 
oooiiised  mass  of  unimportant  eminences,  **  low  clifln 
aod  conical  hills"  of  chalky  indurated  marl  (Rob.  ii. 
1 16),  apparently  of  the  same  late  formation  as  that 
already  mentioned  further  north.  These  eminences 
intervene  between  the  lofty  mountains  of  Judah 
and  the  plain,  and  thus  diminish  the  width  of  the 
OMr  from  what  it  is  at  Ain  July.  Their  present 
fonns  are  due  to  the  fierce  rush  of  the  winter 
tormts  froro  the  elevated  tracts  behind  them.  In 
he-ght  they  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.  In  colour 
they  are  brilliant  white  (Poole,  61).     AH  along 
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'  Tbls  bland  was  shewn  to  Manndrell  (March  30, 169*} 
u  oontainlng,  or  having  near  It,  the  "  monument  of  Lot's 
«lh."  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  In  the  view  ot  "  the 
Dead  Sea  from  Its  northern  ihore,"  Xo.  429  of  Frith's 
■tereoscoplc  views  In  the  Holy  IjuhI, 

■  TMs  was  e^tecially  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Uavtd  Ruberta,  RJL,  who  was  nearly  lost  In  such  a  bole 
on  hb  WSJ  from  the  Jordan  to  JMir  Haba, 

'  The  utalement  of  the  ancient  traveller  Tbietraar 


their  bate  are  springs,  generally  of  brackish,  though 
occasionnlly  of  fresh  water,  the  overflow  from  which 
forms  a  tract  of  marshland,  overgrown  with  canes, 
tamarisks,  retem,  ghurkud,  Ihom,  and  other  shruba. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  is  to  be  seen.  Several 
principal  wiulys,  such  as  the  Wady  Emax,  and  the 
Wady  FUu-eh,  descend  into  the  Ghor  through  these 
hiils  from  the  higher  mountains  behind,  and  their 
wide  beds,  stiewnl  with  grent  stones  and  deeply 
furrowed,  show  what  vast  bodies  of  water  they  must 
discharge  in  the  rainy  season.  The  hills  themselves 
bend  gradually  round  to  the  cnttwaid,  and  at  last 
close  the  valley  in  to  the  south.  In  plan  they  form 
"  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across  the  Ghor  in 
something  like  the  segment  ot  a  circle,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  6  or  7  geogr.  miles  in  length, 
extending  obliquely  from  N,\V,  to  S.E."  (Rob.  ii. 
120).  1°heir  apparent  height  remains  about  what 
it  was  on  the  west,  but,  though  still  insignificant  in 
themselves,  they  occupy  here  an  important  position 
as  the  boundary-line  between  the  districts  of  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah — the  central  and  southern 
compartments  of  the  grent  longitudinal  valley  men- 
tioned in  the  outset  of  this  article.  The  Arabah 
is  higher  in  level  than  the  Ghor.  The  %-alley  takes 
at  this  point  a  sudden  rise  or  step  of  about  100  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  thence  coiitinues  rising  gra- 
dually to  a  point  about  35  miles  noi  th  of  Akabeh, 
where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  18U0  ft.  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  very  nem'ly  .lOO  ft.  above  the  *  ocean. 

23.  Thus  the  waters  of  two-thirds  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  thence  iuto  the  lake  itself.  The  Wtidy 
el  Jeib — the  principal  channel  by  which  this  vast 
drainnge  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain — is  very 
huge, "  a  huge  chaiiael,"  "  not  far  from  half  a  mile 
wide,"  "  beai  ing  traces  of  an  immeuse  volume  of 
water,  niidiing  along  with  violence,  and  covering 
Uie  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  The  body  of  de- 
tritus dbwhaiged  by  such  a  river  must  be  enormous. 
We  have  no  mensui^  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  line  of  mounds,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  lake 
upwards  is,  as  the  torrents  aie  approached,  consi- 
derable, and  it  seems  liardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  lagoon  which, 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  itself  it  due 
to  the  materials  bivught  down  by  this  gieat  toirent, 
and  by  those,  hardly  infeiior  to  it,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  discharge  the  watere  of  the  extensive 
highkiuds  both  on  Uie  east  and  west. 

24.  Of  the  eastei-n  lioundary  of  the  plain  we  possess 
hardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountiiins  of  Monb,  and  we  can  just  discern 
that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone, 
red  and  yellow,  with  conglomerate  containing  por- 
phyry and  granite,  fragments  of  which  have  rolled 
down  and  seem  to  occupy  the  prsition  which  on 
the  western  side  it  occupied  by  the  tertiary  hills. 
We  know  also  that  the  wadys  Ghurundel  and  2V- 
Jilelt,  which  drain  a  district  of  the  mountains  N.  of 
Petra,  enter  at  the  S.K.  comer  of  the  plain — but 
beyond  this  all  it  uncertain. 

(A.D.  131?),  who  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  ordinary  ford, 
and  at  a  mile  from  thence  wat  shew  n  the  "  salt  pillar  " 
of  Lot's  wife,  seems  to  Imply  that  there  are  masses 
of  njck-dalt  at  this  spot,  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
at  rxluTn,  though  doubtless  less  extensive  (Thlctmar 
Patf/r.  xl  47). 

>  Rokr  in  the  spelling  adopted  by  Pe  Saulcy. 

b  tSee  the  section  given  by  rctermunn  In  O'engr,  Joum. 
xvlil.  89. 
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25,  Of  the  plain  itself  hai^ly  more  is  known 
than  of  its  boundaries.  Its  greatest  width  ii'om  W. 
to  K.  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  miles,  while  its 
length  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain  to  the 
range  of  heighte  on  the  south,  appeal's  to  be  about  8. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Ghor  seems  to  be  here  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake, 
or  oci-oss  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of  it  which  more 
immediately  adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very 
distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  line  running  nearly 
N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  r^on  of  salt 
and  baiTenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  mountain  of 
Khashn  Utdum,  and  fed  by  the  liquelied  salt  from 
its  caveiiis  and  surface,  or  by  the  drainage  from  the 
salt  springs  beyond  it — and  overflowed  periodically 
by  the  brine  of  the  lake  itself.  Near  the  lake  it 
bears  the  name  of  es  Sabhah,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud  (De  Saulcy,  262).  Its  width  from  W.  to  E.— 
from  the  foot  of  ^.  Usdum  to  the  belt  of  reeds  which 
separates  it  from  the  Ghdr  ea  Safieh — is  from  3  to  4 
miles.'  Of  its  extent  to  the  south  nothing  is  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  muddy  disti-ict,  the 
Sabkah  proper,  does  not  extend  more  at  most  than 
3  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  a  naked  mai-shy  plain, 
often  so  boggy  as  to  be  impassable  for  camels  (Rob. 
115),  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  scored 
at  frequent  intervals'*  by  the  channels  of  salt  streams 
from  the  Jebel  Usdttm,  or  the  salt  springs  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  thereof.  AsthesouUiem 
bonndaiy  is  appi'oached  the  plain  appears  to  lise,  and 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  "  countless  number " 
of  those  conical  mameloiis  (Poole,  61),  the  remains 
of  late  aqueous  deposits,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  region.  At  a  distance  from 
the  lake  a  pai-tial  vegetation  is  found  (liob.  ii.  103), 
clumps  of  reeds  surrounding  and  choking  the  springs, 
and  spreading  out  as  the  water  runs  off. 

26.  To  this  curious  and  repulsive  picture  the 
eastern  section  of  the  plain  is  an  entire  contrast.  A 
dense  thicket  of  reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  from  the  Sabkah,  This  past,  the  aspect  of  the 
land  completely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of 
shrubs  similar  to  that  around  Jeridio  (Rob.  ii.  113], 
and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in  patches 
where  the  Ohawarineh}  or  Arabs  of  the  Qh6r, 
cultivate  their  wheat  and  duna,  and  set  up  their 
wretched  villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears  to 
be  remai'kable.  Irby  and  Mangles  (108  6)  speak 
of  "  an  infinity  of  plants  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  name  or  describe."  De  Saulcy  expresses 
himself  in  the  s.ime  teims — "  une  riche  moisson 
botanique."  The  plants  which  these  travellers 
name  are  dwai-f  mimosa,  tan^arisk,  dom,  osher, 
Aiclfpias  procera,  nubk,  arek,  indigo.  Seetzen 
(i.  427)  names  also  the  Thuja  aphylla.  Here,  as 
at  Jericho,  the  secret  of  this  vegetation  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  acting  on  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme  richness  (t>eetzen,   ii.  355).      Besides  the 

'  Irby,  1  i  hour ;  Pe  Saulcy,  1  hr.  in  mln.-|-800  metres; 
Poole,  1  br.  6  mio.    Seetzen,  3  boors  (I.  428). 

ii  Irby  and  Mangles  report  tbe  number  of  these  "  drains  " 
between  Jebd  Usdum  and  tbe  edge  of  tbe  Ghor  ta-Safieh 
at  six ;  Poole  at  eleven ;  De  Saulcy  at  three,  but  be  evU 
dently  names  only  the  most  formidable  ones. 

■  The  Ghorneys  of  Irby  and  Uangles;  the  Bbaouarnas 
of  De  Saulcy. 

"  l*robably  the  ITody  ct-TufOeh. 

»  Si-c  D<;  Saulcy,  Karr.  i.  493. 

•»  Larger  than  the  Wady  ifojib  ^eelxen,  i.  427). 

P  Seetzen  (11. 3fi5)  states  that  the  stream,  which  be  calls 
el-H6$ta,  Is  conducted  in  artificial  channels  (XanatCTi) 
through  tbe  fields  (also  i.  421).  Poole  names  tbem  Ain 
Athka. 
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watercourse,**  in  which  the  belt  of  reeds  flourishes 
(like  those  north  of  the  Lake  of  Huleh  in  the 
marshes  which  bound  the  upper  Jordan"),  the 
Wady  Kurihy  (or  el  Ahay),  a  considerable  stream" 
from  the  eastern  mountains,  runs  through  it,  and 
Mr.  Poole  mentions  having  passed  thiee  swift  bi-ooks, 
either  branches  of  the  same,P  or  independent  streams. 
But  this  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  fertility,  unless  this  portion  of  the  phiin  were 
too  high  to  be  overflowed  by  the  hike ;  and  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  change  of  level,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  it.  Perhaps  also  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Wady  el-Ahay,  of  which  it  is  virtually  the 
delta.  This  district,  so  well  wooded  and  wateiwl, 
is  called  the  GhSr  e$-Safieh.i  Its  width  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Sabkah.  lio  traveler  has  traversed  it 
from  W.  to  E.,  for  the  only  iioad  through  it  is  ap- 
parently that  to  Kerak,  which  takes  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion immediately  after  passing  the  reeds.  De  Saulcy 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  ti'averse  on 
his  return  fi«m  Kenik  (^Narraiite,  i.  492),  and  on 
his  detailed  map  (feuille  6)  it  appears  about  2}  miles 
in  width.  Its  length  is  still  more  uncertain,  a< 
we  are  absolutely  without  record  of  any  exploration 
of  its  southern  portion.  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  specifies 
it  (at  second  hand)  as  extending  to  tbe  month  of  the 
Wady  el-SBssa  (i.  e.  the  el-Ahsy).  On  the  other 
hand,  Do  Saulcy,  when  crossing  the  Sabkah  for  the 
fii-st  time  fi-om  W.  to  E.  (iVurr.  i.  263),  remarked 
that  there  was  no  intermission  in  the  wood  before 
him,  between  the  Ghor  ea-Safieh  and  the  foot  of  the 
hills  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  plain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  both  are  right — and  that  the  wood  extends 
over  the  whole  east  of  the  Ghor,  though  it  hears 
the  name  of  e$-Safieh  only  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  el-Ahsy. 

27.  The  eastern  mountains  which  foi-m  the  back- 
ground to  this  district  of  woodland,  are  no  leas 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  i-e- 
ports  of  Seetzen  (ii.  354),  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  s 
led  sandstone,  witb  limestone  aliove  it — the  sand- 
stone in  horizontal  strata  with  vertical  cleavage 
(Lynch,  Narr.  311, 313).  To  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments at  their  feet,  they  must  also  contain  very 
line  brecciae  and  conglomerates,  of  granite,  jasper, 
greenstone,  and  felspar  of  varied  colour.  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  also  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
basalt;  but  Seetzen  expi-essly  declai'es  that  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  ti-ace. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  travel- 
lers concur  in  estimating  tbem  as  higher  than  those 
on  the  west,  and  as  pi-eserving  a  more  horizontal 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  fr'om  the  Ohir  ea-Safieh  to  the 
noi-th,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the 
Sabkah,  and  like  it  ovei-flowed  by  the  lake  when 


<>  Mr,  Tristram  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  salt 
mountain  of  Usdum  that  about  S  feet  below  tbe  salt 
surface  there  was  *  splendid  alluvial  soil;  and  be  has 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  there  is  an  analogy  Ijetween 
this  plain  and  certain  districts  in  North  Africa,  wbicb, 
though  fertile  and  cultivated  in  Roman  times,  are  now 
barren  and  covered  with  efflorescence  of  natron.  Tbe 
cases  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  parallel,  inasmuch  as 
the  African  plains  (also  called  .'iebltha)  have  their  salt 
mountain  (lllvc  tlie  Khashm  I'sdutn,  "  Iholated  fh)m  tbe 
mountain  range  behind,"  and  flanked  by  small  mamelons 
bearing  stunted  herbage),  the  streams  from  which  supply 
them  with  salt  (The  Gnat  Sahara,  11,  kc).  They  are 
also,  like  theSa1>kah  of  Syria,  overflowed  every  winter  by 
the  adioining  lake. 
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m  Dead  Hea. — V)«w  fran  the  bdglits  Iwhliid  :>t1tbth  (Muuda).  •howiiit;  t)io  wide  beaeh  uu  iha  WusUmi  side  of  tfa«  Lake,  and  tbo 
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high  (Sectzen,  ii.  355).  With  this  exception  the 
mouiitaiiu  come  down  abruptly  on  the  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lagoon.  In  two  places  only  is  tliere  a  projecting 
loch,  apparently  due  to  the  deltas  caused  ly  the 
W«dys  en-Nemeirah  and  Vheimir. 

28.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peninsula  which 
projects  from  the  eastern  shore  and  forms  the  noith 
enclosure  of  the  lagoon.  It  is  too  remarkable  an 
object,  and  too  characteristic  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lake,  to  be  passed  over  without  description. 

It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  three  ex- 
pkirera— Irby  and  Mangles  in  June  1818;  Mr. 
Poole  in  Nov.  1855 ;  and  the  American  expedition 
in  April  1848.  Among  the  Arabs  it  appears  to 
bear  the  names  Ghor  el  Uetra'aJi  and  Ghx>r  el- 
Litin.    The  latter  name — "  the  Tongue — "'  i-ecals 

tlie  similar  Hebrew  word  laihon,  {1^,  which  is 

employed  three  times  in  relation  to  the  lake  in  the 
speuiication  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin contained  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  But  in  its 
three  occurrences  the  woid  is  applied  to  two  different 
places — one  at  the  north  (Josh.  xv.  5,  xviii.  19), 
and  one  at  the  south  (iv.  2) ;  and  it  is  probable 


'  'rUs  appellation  is  jnstiBed  by  tbe  view  at  the  top 
of  tbb  page. 

*  From  the  expreHsion  being  In  the  first  two  cases 
"  tongue  of  the  sea,"  and  in  the  third  Eimply  "  tongue," 
U.  de  Saalcy  conjectures  that  in  the  last  case  a  tongiic  of 
Ind  ii  intended:  but  there  Is  nothing  to  warrant  this. 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  whetlier  tbe  two  Arabic  names 
last  mentioned  apply  to  dllTerent  parts  of  tbe  peninsula, 
or  are  given  Indiscriminately  to  tbe  whole.  Ghor  el  if»- 
rs'oA  is  tbe  onl}'  name  which  Seetzen  mentions,  and  he 
attaches  it  to  the  whole.  It  is  also  the  only  one  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  bat  be  restricts  it  to  tbe  depression  on 
tbe  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  rans  N.  and  S.,  and 
Interrenes  between  the  main  body  and  the  foot  of  tbe 
eastern  BumnUlns  (And.  184).  M.deSaulcyis  apparently 
Uw  earliest  traveller  to  mention  the  name  /.itdn.  He 
(Jan.  IS)  ascribes  It  to  the  whole  peninsula,  though  he 


that  it  signifies  in  both  cases  a  tongue  of  water 
— a  bay — instead  of  a  tongue*  of  land. 

29.  Its  entii'e  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
10  ge<^.  miles — and  its  breadth  from  5  to  6— 
though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to  some  vaiHa- 
tion  according  to  the  time  of  year.  It  appears  to  be 
formed  entirely  of  i-ccent  aqueous  deposits,  late  or 
post-tertiary,  vei^  similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
those  which  lace  it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with 
the  "  mounds"  which  skirt  the  plains  at  the  south 
and  N.W.  of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a  friable 
cai-bonate  of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or  sandy 
marls,  and  with  frequent  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum).  The  whole  is  impi-^iated  strongly 
with  sulphur,  lumps  of  which  are  found,  as  on  the 
plain  at  the  noith  end  of  the  lake,  and  also  with 
salt,  existing  in  the  form  of  lumps  or  pocks  of 
rock-salt  (And.  187).  Niti-e  is  reported  by  Irby 
(139),  but  neither  Poole  nor  Anderson  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  it.  The  stratification  is  almost 
horizontal,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east  (Poole, 
63).  At  the  north  it  is  worn  into  a  sharp  ridge  or 
mane,  with  very  steep  sides  and  serrated  top.  To- 
wards the  south  the  top  widens  into  a  table-land, 
which  Poole  (ib.)  I'epoi'ts  as  about '  230  ft.  above 


appears  to  attach  it  mote  particularly  to  Its  southern 
portion  —  "Ui  LIfan  actnel  des  Arabes,  c'est-k-dire  la 
pointe  Bud  de  la  presqn'-tle  "  ( Vcyage^  1. 290).  And  this 
is  supported  by  tbe  practice  of  Van  de  Veldc,  who  on  bis 
map  marks  the  north  portion  of  the  peninsula  as  Gkor-d' 
Jtezra'aK  and  the  south  Ghor-el-Lu&n,  M.  de  Saalcy 
also  specifies  with  much  detail  the  position  of  the  former 
of  these  two  as  at  the  opening  of  the  Wady  ed  Dra'a 
(Jan.  IS).  The  point  Is  well  worth  the  careful  attention 
of  future  travellers,  for  If  tbe  name  Litdn  is  actually 
restricted  to  tbe  south  side,  a  curious  confirmation  of  tbe 
accuracy  of  the  ancient  survey  recorded  in  Josh.  xv.  2 
would  be  furnished,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
tenacity  of  an  old  name. 

t  'l*bis  dimension,  which  Mr.  l^wle  took  with  his  ane- 
roid, is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  ealimatc  o^  Lynch's 
party.    Lynch  himself,  on  approaching  It  at  tbe  nortli 
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the  level  of  the  lake  at  its  nouthem  end.  It  brctiks 
down  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.E.  sides  Iiy  steep  decli- 
vities to  the  shore,  furrowed  by  the  rains  which  are 
giadually  washing  it  into  the  lake,  into  cones  and 
other  fantastic  forms,  like  thow  already  described 
on  the  western  beach  near  Sebbeh.  It  presents  a 
brilliant  white  appeai~anctf  when  lit  tip  by  the  blnx- 
ing  sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
lake  (Geaufiti-t,  104).  A  scauty  growth  of  shrubs 
(Pcole,  64^ — so  scanty  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
(Irby,  1396) -is  found  over  the  table-land.  On 
the  east  the  highland  descends  to  a  depression  of 
1^  or  2  miles  wide,  which  frona  the  description  of 
Dr.  Anderson  (184)  nppears  to  run  aci-oss  the  neck 
from  S.  to  N.,  at  a  level  hanlly  above  tlial  of  the 
lake.  It  will  doubtless  le  ultimately  worn  down 
quite  to  the  level  of  the  ^vater,  and  tlien  the 
peninsula  will  become  an  island  (Andeiton,  1S4, 
189).  Into  this  valley  lead  the  torrents  from  the 
ravines  of  the  mountains  on  the  east.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  Wadif  ed-Dra'a  or  W.  Kerak, 
which  leads  up  to  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  here 
that  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  I'eniusula  reside,  in 
a  wretched  village  called  Mezia'ah.  The  soil  is  of 
the  most  unbounded  feiiility,  and  only  rrquiies 
water  to  burst  into  riotous  prodigality  of  vegetation 
(Seetzen,  ii.351,2). 

30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  were  deposited  at  a  period  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  veiy  much  higher 
than  it  now  does,  but  which,  sime  it  attained  its 
present  level,  and  thus  expored  them  to  the  action 
o{  the  winter  toneuts,  are  giadually  being  disin- 
tegrated and  carried  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake.  It  is  in  Itict  an  intrusion  upon  the  form  of 
the  lake,  as  originally  determined  by  the  rotky 
walls  of  the  gieat  fissure  of  the  Ohir.  Its  presence 
here,  so  long  alter  the  great  bulk  of  the  same  for- 
mation has  been  washed  awny,  is  an  interesting  and 
fortunate  circumstance,  since  it  furnishes  distinct 
evidence  of  a  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  lake, 
which  in  its  absence  might  have  been  infeired  from 
analogy,  but  could  never  have  been  affiimed  as 
ceitain.  It  may  have  been  deposited  either  by  the 
general  action  of  the  hike,  or  by  the  special  action 
of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  diivction  of  Wadu  Kerak, 
which  in  that  case  foi  med  this  extensive  deposit  at 
its  mouth,  just  as  the  Joi'dan  is  now  foiniing  a 
similar  bank  at  its  embouchure.  If  a  change  wei<e 
to  take  place  which  either  lowered  the  water,  or  ele- 
vated the  bottom,  of  the  lake,  tlie  bank  nt  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  would  be  laid  bare,  as  tlie  Lis&n  now 
is,  and  would  immediately  brgin  to  undei^o  the 
process  of  disiut^^tinn  which  that  is  undei  going. 

31.  The  extraordiuaiy  difference  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lake — north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula — has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  section 
given  on  page  1174.  The  foimer  is  a  bowl,  which 
at  one  place  attains  the  depth  ofmore  than  1300  teet, 
while  the  average  depth  along  its  axis  may  be  takeu 

point  {Xarr.  291},  states  It  at  from  40  to  60  ft  Ugh,  with  a 
sliarp  angular  central  rblge  some  20  ft.  above  tbat.  This 
Isst  fcaiuie  is  mentioned  also  by  Irby  (June  2).  Anderaon 
fncreases  the  dimension  of  his  chief  to  80  or  90  (U  (Off. 
Hep.  1 85) ;  but  even  this  falls  short  of  POole.  The  penin- 
sula probably  slopes  off  considerably  towanis  ilic  north 
end,  at  whkh  T.yiich  and  Anderson  made  their  estimate. 

tt  When  sounded  by  Lynch,  Its  depth  over  the  greater 
psrt  of  the  area  was  12  feet 

«  He  flxcB  the  ford  nt  1  an  hour  north  of  the  N.  end  of 
J^hd  f'sdam. 
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at  not  fiir  short  of  1000.  On  the  other  hand  the 
southern  portion  is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  gi  enter 
part  of  its  aiea  nearly  level,  a  very  few  feet*  only 
below  the  surtiice,  shoaling  gradually  at  the  edges 
till  the  brink  is  reached.  So  shallow  is  this  lagoon 
that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  for^l  right  across  from 
the  west  to  the  east  skle  (Seetzen,  i.  428,*  ii.  358 ; 
Rob.  i.  521 ;  Lynch,  Nar'r.  304). 

The  channel  connecting  the  two  portions,  on  tlie 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  veiy  giadual  in 
its  slope  from  S.  to  N.,T  incivasing  in  depth  from 
3  fathoms  to  13,  and  from  13  to  19,  32  and  ■'>6, 
when  it  suddenly  drops  to  107  (642  feet),  and 
joins  the  upper  poition. 

32.  Thus  the  ciicuhir  poition  below  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  pai  t  of  the  channel,  form  a  mere  lagoon, 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  fiom  the  basin  of  the 
lake  proper.  This  portion,  and  the  plain  at  the 
south  as  far  as  the  rise  or  oHset  at  which  the 
Araboh  commences — a  district  in  all  of  some  16 
miles  ly  8 — would  appear  to  have  been  left  by 
the  last  gieat  change  in  the  form  of  the  giouud 
at  a  level  not  fiir  below  its  present  one.  and 
consequently  much  higher  thim  the  bottom  of  the 
hike  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have  no 
other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into  which 
those  wnteia  discharge  themselves.  On  its  sonth 
side  are  tlie  immense  ton'cDts  of  the  Jeib,  the 
Ghttrundel,  and  the  Fikreh.  On  the  east  the 
somewhat  less  important  El  Ahay,  Stimeiruh, 
Humeir  and  ed-Dra'ah.  On  the  west  the  Zu- 
treirah,  Mubugltyhii,'  and  Senm.  These  sti  earns 
are  the  drains  of  a  district  not  less  than  6000 
square  miles  in  aiea,  very  uneven  in  foiin,  and 
oumpoKed  of  mateiials  moie  or  less  friable.  They 
must  therefore  biing  down  enormous  quantities  of 
silt  and  shii.gle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  they 
have  already  filled  up  the  southern  part  of  the 
estuai  y  as  fai-  as  the  present  brink  of  the  water, 
and  the  silting  up  of  the  lest  is  merely  a  woik  of 
time.  It  is  tlie  same  piocess  which  is  going  on, 
on  a  larger  and  more  rapid  scale,  in  the  iieA  of  Azov, 
the  upper  poition  of  which  Is  fast  filling  up  with 
the  detritus  of  the  river  Don.  Indeed  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Dead  Sea  present  several  points  of  ana- 
logy to  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sen. 

It  is  dilliciilt  to  speak  with  contidenoe  on  any  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  absence  of 
repoits  by  competent  observeis.  But  the  theory 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  change^ 
and  overflowed  (liobinson,  S.  R.  ii.  189),  seems 
diiectly  contrary  to  the  natiual  inference  from  the 
fact  that  such  laige  tonents  dischai-ge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  Theie  is  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  the  gixiund  to  suggest  any  violent  change  in 
i°ecent  (i.  e.  histoi  ical)  times,  or  that  anything  has 
taken  pkice  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
deposits  of  the  torrents  all  over  the  delta. 

S3.  The  water  of  the  hike  is  not  less  I'emaiknble 
than  its  other  featuies.  Its  mist  obvious  pecu- 
liarity  is   its  gieat  weight.'     Its  specific   gravity 


7  Across  this,  too,  there  Is  a  fold,  described  In  seme 
detail  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (June  2).  The  water  most 
have  been  unusually  low,  since  they  not  only  stale  that 
donkeys  were  able  to  cross,  but  also  that  the  width  did 
not  exceed  a  mile,  a  matter  in  which  the  keen  eye  of  a 
practical  sailor  Is  not  likely  to  have  been  deoefved.  Lynch 
could  find  no  trace  of  either  foid,  and  his  map  shews  the 
clianiiel  as  fully  two  miles  wide  at  Its  narrowest  spot 

«  J^nounced  Muburrtk ;  the  Kinbnrreg  of  De  Saulcy. 

"  Of  ihe  salt-lakes  In  Nortlicrn  Tersla  (rtumiytli, 
S.C,)  nothing  Is  yet  known.    Wagners  account  is  very 
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has  been  fonnd  to  be  as  much  lu  12-28 ;  that  is 
to  sar,  a  gallon  of  it  would  weigli  orer  12}  lbs. 
instead  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  diatilled  water. 
Wkter  CO  heary  mmt  not  only  be  extremely 
buoyaDt,  but  must  pi»es«  great  inertia.  Its  buoy- 
ancy is  a  common  theme  of  remai-k  by  the  travel- 
lers who  hare  been  upon  it  or  in  it.  Joeephus 
(  B.  J.  ir.  8,  §4)  relates  some  experiments  made  by 
Vespasian  by  throwing  bound  criminals  into  it ;  and 
Lynch,  bathing  on  the  eastern  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  TToify  ZSria,  says  (iVnrr.  371),  in  woitis 
curiously  parallel  to  those  of  the  old  historian, 
"  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet  down,  and 
when  I  laid  upon  my  back,  and,  drawing  up  my 
knees,  placed  my  hands  upon  them,  I  rolled  imme- 
diately over."  In  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsnla  "  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  keep  him- 
self npright.  Two  firesh  hens'  eggs  floated  up  one 
tfaird  of  their  length,"  i.  e.  with  one-third  exposed  ; 
"  they  would  have  sunk  iu  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  Atlantic  "  {Narr.  342).  "  A  muscular 
man  floated  nearly  breast-high  without  the  least 
exertioa  "  (ib.  ,325).  One  of  the  few  things  recol- 
lected by  the  Maltese  servant  of  Mr.  Costigan — 
who  lost  his  life  from  exposure  on  the  lake — was 
that  the  boat  "  floated  a  palm  higher  than  before  " 
(Stephens,  IncidenU,  ch.  xziii).  Dr.  Robinson 
"amid  never  swim  before,  either  iu  fresh  or  salt 
water,"  yet  here  he  "  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim 
without  difficulty"  (B.  R.  i.  506). 

34.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prac- 
tical experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  paity 
were  caught  on  their  flist  day  on  the  lake,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Am  Feahkhah,  "  it 
aeenied  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  enconn- 
tering  the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When, 
however,  "  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ; 
the  water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as 
soon  as  the  agitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act" 
(Jfor.  268,  9).  At  ordinary  times  there  is 
nothii^  remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  £all,  and  surf  beats  on 
the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  colour, 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Sea.  The  water  has  a 
greasy  feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponitication  of 
the  lime  and  other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration 
of  the  skin,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers 
to  attribute  to  it  a  greasy  look.  But  such  a  look 
eidsts  in  imagination  only.  It  is  quite  transparent, 
of  an  opalescent  green  tint,  and  is  compared  by 
Lyndi  {Narr.  337)  to  diluted  absinthe.  Lyndi 
{ifarr.  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  sasertion 
that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not  So  do  the 
chemists^  who  have  analysed  it. 

35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  sur&ce  may  be 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
modem  ones  (as  Osbnm,  Pal.  Past  and  Present, 
443,  and  Chnrton,  Land  (f  the  Morning,  149), 
mention  that  the  turbid  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance  in 
the  bke.  Holyneux  (129)  speaks  of  a  "  curious 
broad  strip  of  white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in 
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Taffiie.  Those  in  Soutbem  Russia  have  been  taUj  invea- 
tlcated  by  Ooebel  {Ret»m  ta.,  Dorpst,  1837).  The 
kcavtest  water  Is  that  ofibe  -  Ked  Sea,"  near  Ber^op 
ta  the  Crimea  (solid  contents  37-22  per  cent.;  sp.  gr. 
I»S1).  The  others,  indnding  the  Ielu>Dska«  or  Elton, 
contain  from  M  to  38  per  cent  of  solid  matter  In  solntloD, 
and  range  In  sp.  gr.  nmn  12-07  to  13-<8. 

k  With  tha  single  ezceptloa  oTHoldenbaner,  who  when 
be  first  ofKoed  the  qMdmen  he  analysed,  fonnd  It  to 

TOL.U. 


a  straight  line  nearly  N.  and  S.  throughout  the 

whole  length  of  the  sea some  miles  W. 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  "  (comp.  Lynch,  Narr. 
279,  295).  "  It  seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling 
and  in  motion,  like  a  stream  that  runs  rapidly 
through  still  water ;  while  nearly  over  this  track 
during  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a  white 
streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  N.  and  S.  and  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  reach."  Lines  of  foam  on  the 
surfoce  aie  mentioned  by  others  :  as  Kobinson 
(i.  503)  ;  Borrer  (Jounuy,  &c.,  479)  ;  Lynch 
{Narr.  288,  9).  From  jm  Jidy  a  current  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily 
to  the  N.  not  &r  from  the  shore  (camp.  Lyndi, 
Narr.  291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the 
influx  of  the  Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  {Narr. 
Jan.  8)  and  Robinson  (i.  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while 
the  rest  of  the  sur&ce  was  rippled,  and  presenting 
a  strong  resemblance  to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  288, 
Irby,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually 
broods  over  the  water  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  motions  it.  Irby  (June  1)  saw 
it  in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  wateiHipouts, 
only  very  much  lai^er.  Extraordinary  eflects  of 
mirage  due  to  the  unequal  refraction  produced  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch, 
Narr.  320). 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  .  The  details  of  the  various  analyses 
ai«  given  overleaf  in  a  tabular  form,  accompanied 
by  that  of  sea-water  for  comparison.  From  that 
of  the  D.  S.  expedition  *  it  appeara  that  each  g<illon 
of  the  water,  waghing  12^  lbs.,  contains  nearly 
3J  lbs.  (3-319)  of  matter  in  solution— an  immoise 
quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea-water,  weighing 
lOJ  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  |  a  lb.  Of 
this  3J  lbs.  nearly  1  lb,  is  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  ;  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than_I  a  Ib.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of 
lime).  Toe  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of 
magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary 
■*  quantity.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  therapeutic 
reputation  enjoyed  by  the  lake  when  its  water  was  sent 
to  Rome  for  wealthy  invalids  (Galen,  in  Reland,  Pal, 
242)  or  lepers  flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Mart  §z.). 
Boussingault  {Awn.  de  Chimie,  1856,  ilviii.  168) 
remarks  that  if  ever  bromine  should  become  an 
article  of  commerce  the  Dead  Sea  will  t>e  the  natural 
source  for  it.  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which 
impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavour  to  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution 
is  very  large.  Lynch  found  {Narr.  377)  that  while 
distilled  water  would  dissolve  5-17ths  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as 
only  to  be  able  to  take  np  1-1 1th. 

37.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  proceed  from  the  dolomitic  limestone  of 
the  sui-roimding  mountains ;  from  the  gypsum  which 


smell  strongly  of  sotphur. 

•  This  Is  chosen  becanse  the  water  was  taken  tnm  a 
considerable  depth  In  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  there- 
fore probably  more  talrly  lepreaeuts  the  average  com- 
position than  the  others. 

d  Adopting  Hsrcfaand's  analysis,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  this  salt  In  the  Dead  Sea  Is  138  times  ss  great 
as  in  the  Ooeao  and  74  times  as  great  as  In  the  Kreuznach 
water,  when  its  strength  Is  considered  remarkable. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

1. 

s. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

CO. 

Booth, 

OnwUn, 

leu. 

Airacal- 
cnlataltnr 

Apgn, 

Ihrehuid, 

H.^^ 

otPUIa- 

BODtTOD* 

ChuUid 

•IHl 

amrr. 

Prof.W. 

Ifoltei- 

haaer. 

Not.  U64. 

WatarolUM 
Ooean. 

Chlortde  of  MigDMlnm 

12- IM 

1-310 

10-543 

7-822 

14-589 

16M 

13^961 

6831 

■360 

,,         Sodium       .     . 

rOM        7-839 

6-678 

12-109 

7-85B 

11-003 

7339 

2-967 

2 

700 

,,         Crdclum      .     . 

3-33«,      3*3» 

2-S04 

2-455 

•3-107 

■680 

2-796 

1-471 

,,         Potuslam  .     . 

108«,         -862 

1-398 

1-217 

■6ti< 

■166 

•671 

3-391 

070 

•161 

■000 

■006 

_ 

,  1         Ammonium 

•007 

-006 

,,         AlnmiDlum 

■143 

'ois 

-056 

,,         Iron.     .     .     . 
SatphitteofPotuh  .     .     . 

■003 

•  • 

•   • 

■062 

Ume     .     .     . 

■0t2 

•0J5 

■088 

•068 

■070 

■106 

140 

,,          Magnesia    ,     . 

,      , 

-233 

230 

Bromide  of  Hiennlum     . 
,,         Sodum.     .     . 

•442 

•201 

'251 

•261 

•137 

trace 

•069 

•183 

003 

Or^ianlc  matter   .... 

.    . 

■062 

Silica 

■003 

0-200 

Bituminous  mattrr  .     .     . 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .     .     . 

•   • 

0-953 

Lon 

003 
02S 

ToUi  aoUd  oontenu  .     .     . 

34^43S 

Ig^JSO 

21 •773 

24.056 

36416 

14-927 

24^832 

13-895 

3 

630 

Water 

7f6«S 

81-220 

78-227 

75-945 

73584 

86 ■ 073 

76^168 

86^105 

96 ■ 470 

100000    100000 

100000 

lOO-OOO 

lOO^OOO 

100-000 

lOO^OOO 

100^000 

100-000 

Spedflc  gravity  .... 

1202 

l^iss 

11841 
at66*F. 

1172 

1227 
at60>F. 

1^09» 

1^2I0 
at60>F. 

1116 

1^0378 

Boiling  Point      .... 

.   . 

221' 

227  75 

Water  obtained  .... 

,   . 

{mite 

liiIM7, 

iiiM>nh, 

t»,1«2' 

Apr.l, 

fnm 

InJiTM, 

ttom 

UtlM 

IStt, 

IMoT 

Ifllaad  at 

ItM. 

Joidan. 

Dortlisail. 

Imlla 
8.W.  of 

■^ 

"Ihoois 

N.end. 

Imlo 

tram  the 

UarAII, 

Inimloy 

numthot 

A.T<irtl»h 

Jonlaa." 

18M. 

Muon. 

Jontaii. 

No.  1.  The  flgurea  In  the  Table  are  the  recalculation* 
of  Marchand  (Jownuxl,  Sec,  399)  on  the  basis  of  the  Im- 
proved chemical  science  of  his  time.  The  original  analysia 
is  in  Ifaturviis.  AWumdt.,  TUblngen,  1.  (1827)  3.13. 

Mo.  3.  See  Thr.  Atlkenaum,  June  15,  1839. 

No.  3.  Journal  fSr  pnU.  ChemU,  tec,  Lelpclg,  xlvii. 
(1849),  365. 

No.  4,  QuarUrly  Joumal  <f  Chem.  SOe.  11.  (1050)  336. 

No.  5.  Off.  Refvrt  itf  V.  S.  Btfeditim,  4to.,  p.  204. 

No.  6.  Journal  de  Pharmacit  tt  de  Chimie,  Mars  18&2. 

No.  7.  Calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  proportionate 
tal>le  of  salts  given  In  Stewart's  Tent  and  Xhan,  381. 

No.  8.  Lieblg  and  WUtaler'a  Annalm  der  Chanie,  zlviL 
(1856)  367;  zlvilL  (1856)  129-170. 

No.  9.  Begnanlt's  Court  SUn.  ds  Ckimie.  IL  190. 

The  older  analyses  have  not  been  reprinted,  the  methods 
employed  having  been  ImperfiBct  and  the  results  uncertain 
as  compared  with  the  more  modern  ones  quoted,  'lliey  are 
as  follows : — 1.  Macquer,  Lavoisier,  and  Lessge  (Jf^.  de 
2' Acad,  da  Sciaua,  1718) ;  2.  Marcet  (,Phil.  TranM.,  1807, 
p.  296,  &c) ;  3.  Klaprotb  (Mag.  der  GaeUt.  naturfor. 
Preande  gu  BerKn,  ill.  139);  4.  Gay  Lussac  (.^mi.  d£ 
C%im{e,xL(1819),  p.197);  5.  Hermbstldt  (Schwelggcr's 
Journal,  xxxiv.  163). 

Want  of  space  compels  the  omission  of  tlie  analysis  of 
Boussingaalt  of  water  collected  hi  spring  1855  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  zlvilL  (1856),  129-170),  which  oorrespnnds  very 
closely  with  that  of  Qmelln  (vis.  sp.  gr.  1-194;  salts, 
33-786  per  cent),  as  well  ss  that  of  Commlnes  (quoted  in 
the  same  paper)  of  water  collected  la  Jnne  1853,  showing 
sp.  gr.  1-196  and  salts  18-26  per  cent.  Another  analysis 
by  Prof.  W.  Qregoiy,  giving  19-25  per  cent  of  salts.  Is 
quoted  by  Kltto  (f  *y>.  Geatr.  374). 

The  writer  has  been  Itvomed  with  specimens  of  water 
collected  13th  Nov.,  1850,  by  the  Bev.  0.  W.  Bridges,  and 
7th  April,  1863,  by  Mr.  R.  U.  Wilson.  Both  were  taken 
ttom  the  north  end.  The  former,  which  bad  been  care- 
fully sealed  up  imtll  exambuitlon,  exhibited  sp.  gr.  1  ■  1813, 


solid  oontenis,  21'685  per  cent;  the  latter,  sp.  gr.  !■  184, 
solid  contents,  33*188;  the  boiling  point  in  both  eases 
326^  4  Fahr. ;— a  staignlar  agreement,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  one  specimen  was  obtained  at  the  end,  the  other 
at  the  beginning,  of  summer.  For  this  inveetlgatiofi,  and 
much  more  valuable  assistance  In  this  part  of  his  article, 
the  writer  is  Indebted  to  bis  IHend  Dr.  David  Simpson 
Price,  F.CJ3. 

The  Inferiority  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts  In  Noa.  2, 
6,  and  8  Is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the  fact 
(acknowledged  In  the  2  first)  that  the  water  was  obtained 
daring  the  rainy  season,  or  flrom  near  the  entrance  of  Um 
Jordan  or  other  ftresb  water.  Noa.  7  and  8  were  collected 
within  two  months  of  eadi  other.  The  preceding  winter, 
1863-4,  was  one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  remembered 
In  Syria,  and  yet  the  earlier  of  the  two  analyses  shows  a 
largely  prepoDderating  quantity  of  sails.  There  is  saffl- 
cient  discrepancy  in  the  whole  of  the  results  to  render  It 
desirable  that  a  fiesh  set  of  analyses  should  be  made,  of 
water  obtained  lh>m  various  defined  spots  and  depths,  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  and  investigated  by  the  same 
snalyst.  The  variable  density  of  the  water  waa  observed 
as  early  as  by  Galen  (see  quotations  In  Reland,  PaL  242). 

The  beet  papers  on  this  Interesting  subject  are  those  of 
Omelin,  Marchand,  Herapath,  and  Bonsstngault  (aee  the 
references  given  above).  The  second  of  these  oontaina 
an  excellent  review  of  former  analyses,  and  moat  In* 
stmctlve  observations  on  matters  more  or  leas  connected 
with  the  subject. 

The  absence  of  Iodine  Is  remarkable.  It  was  particu- 
larly searched  for  by  both  Herapath  and  Marchand,  but 
wlthont  effect  In  Sept  1868  the  writer  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  water  f^-om  the  Islsnd  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  which  he  reduced  by  boiUng  on  the  spot.  The 
concentrated  salts  were  afterwards  tested  by  Dr.  D.  8. 
Price  by  bis  nitrate  of  potash  test  (see  CAen.  Soc  Jour- 
nal for  1851),  with  the  express  view  of  detecting  lodloe, 
but  iwt  a  trace  could  be  discovered. 


*  Dr.  Aadtnn  (O/.  Btp,  Wt)  stales  thai  In  watsr  from  ' 
calcium. 


atwitaor  pari"  of  the  lake  Iw  (onad  ss  rooeb  as  4-0  per  oeni  of  chlor. 
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tattt  on  the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in  Urge  quantities ; 
and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  cai'bonate  of  mag- 
nesia found  on  the  peninsuola  and  elsewhere  (An- 
derson. 18.5).  The  chloride  of  sodium  ia  supplied 
6vm  Khtuhm  Usdum,  and  the  copious  brine  springs 
on  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (pro- 
bably the  deposit  of  some  salphorons  stream)  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  on  the 
(wiinsula  (Anderson,  187),  on  the  western  beach 
sod  the  noi-th-westem  heights  (Ibid.  176,  180, 
m\  and  on  the  pUin  S.  of  Jericho  (Rev.  G.  W. 
Bii^).  Mitre  may  exist,  but  the  specimens 
mentiooed  by  Irby  aod  others  are  more  probably 
pieces  of  rode  salt,  since  no  trace  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  found  in  the  water  or  soil  (Marchand, 
370).'  Manganese,  iron,  and  alumina  have  been 
ibonl  on  the  peninsula  (Anderson,  185, 7), and  the 
other  constituents  are  the  product  of  the  numerous 
mineral  springs  which  surround  the  lake,'  and  the 
washings  of  the  aqueous  deposits  on  the  shores 
(lee  §17),  which  are  gradually  restoring  to  the 
lake  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages  back 
when  covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength  of 
thse  ingredients  is  heightened  by  the  continual 
(Tsporatiott,  which  (as  already  stated)  is  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  whole  amount  of  the  water 
iopplied,  leaving,  of  course,  the  salts  in  the  kke ; 
sid  whidi  in  the  Dead  Sea,  as  in  every  other  Jake 
which  has  affluents  but  no  outlets,  is  gradually  con- 
oetnting  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  water, 
» in  the  alembic  of  the  chemist.  When  the  water 
btcomes  saturated  with  salt,  or  even  before,  deposi- 
tion will  take  place,  and  salt-beds  be  formed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.'  If,  then,  at  a  future  epoch 
a  convulsion  should  take  place  which  should  up- 
Ivare  the  bottom  of  the  Uke,  a  salt  mountain 
would  be  formed  similar  to  the  Khashm  Usdum  ; 
aad  this  is  not  improbably  the  manner  in  which 
that  siiigular  mountain  was  formed.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  salt  lake,  whidi 
doling  the  convulsion  which  depressed  the  bed  of  the 
praent  Uke,  or  some  other  remote  change,  was  forced 
op  to  its  present  position.  Thus  this  xpot  may  hare 
been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  homt  of  Dead  Seas ; 
ttd  the  present  lake  but  one  of  a  numerous  series. 

38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 
ner  existed  in  the  lake.  Bui  i-ecent  &cts  show  that 
>ome  inferior  organizations  can  and  do  find  a  home 
even  in  these  salt  and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet 
if  Hilt  Nsturelle  at  Paris  contains  a  6ne  specimen  of 
» coral  called  Stylophora  pistUlata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1837  by  the 
Maiq.  de  I'Escalopier,  and  has  every  appearance  of 


•Oitheioh)eetor  tbe  bitnmen  of  the  lake  the  writer 
kM  nothing  to  add  to  what  Is  said  nuder  PALsnixK, 
«M,  uil  SuNE,  1333.  i. 

'  Tl»  bromine  has  not  Tet  been  satlsltetorllr  traced. 
ThuMltof  Ja<u*m  CMum  has  been  analysed  for  Its  dls- 
<°raT  (Bob.  IL  108),  bnt  In  vain.  Maraband  examined 
>  ipcdmeD  of  soil  from  a  "salt-plain  called  Zepb"  i  an 
'>'>'>'  W.  of  the  lake,  and  fonod  it  to  contain  "  an  sppre- 
dableqiunUtj  of  bromine"  (/mtmafilrpraJd.  Chcmie, 
il»«.  3««,  10). 

In  KhUtloo  to  the  obvlons  sources  named  in  the  text, 
Han  ars  donbUeis  others  leas  visible.  The  remarkable 
ndstkm  hi  the  proportlona  of  the  consUtoente  of  the 
w»Hr  hi  the  i|>ecimens  obtained  bjr  dlBerent  traveUers 
(«e  the  saalpes)  leads  to  the  faiferenoe  that  tn  Ihe  bed 
<t  d»  lake  there  are  masses  of  mineral  matter,  or 
"iMril  qictaip,  whkh  may  modify  the  coostltnUon  of 
the  wits  In  their  Immedlaie  netghboarhood. 

»  This  la  already  occorrhigi  for  Ljneh's  sonndlnglead 
■noal  ttanes  brouf^t  np  cnblcal  crystals  of  salt,  somo- 
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ha^g  been  a  resident  there,  and  not  an  ancient  or 
foreign  specimen.^  Ehrenberg  discovered  11  species 
of  Polygaster,  2  of  Polythalamiae,  and  5  of  Phyto- 
lithariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius 
{MoTuOsb.  d.  KBn.  Pr.  Akad.  June  1849).  The 
mud  was  taken  firom  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
1  hour  N.W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  br  from  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  spedmens  of  Polygaster  exhibited 
ovaries,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
species  were  found  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  by  Lynch 
{Narr,  280)  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life 
in  the  watov.  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Utdtm,  at  a  few  yards  only 
from  the  lake,  Hr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  small  fish 
{Cyprinodon  hammona)  H  inch  long.  He  is  of 
opinion,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
they,  are  denizens  of  the  lake.  The  meUmopaia 
shells  found  by  Poole  (67)  at  the  fresh  springs 
(?  Ain  TerHbeK),  and  which  other  travellers  have 
brought  from  the  shore  at  Am  Jidy,  belong  to  the 
spring  and  not  to  the  lake.  Fucns  and  ulva  are 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  tiTivellers,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  them.  The  ducks  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some 
form  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

39.  The  statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers to  the  efifect  that  no  living  creature  could 
exist  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across 
its  sur&ce,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned  by  Maundrell 
(March  30) ;  and  in  our  own  days  almost  every  tra- 
veller has  noticed  the  fable  to  contradict  it.  The 
cane  brakes  of  ^m  FeMhah,  and  the  other  springs 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  frogs ; 
hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  along  the  shore 
(Lynch,  274, 277,  279,  287, 294, 371, 6) ;  and  the 
thickets  of  Ain  Jidy  contain  "  innumenU)le  birds," 
among  which  were  the  Urk,  quail,  and  partridge, 
as  wdl  as  birds  of  prey  (£.  R.  i.  524).  Lynch 
mentions  the  curious  fiict  that  "  all  the  birds,  and 
meet  of  the  insects  and  animaU  "  which  be  saw  on 
the  western  side  were  of  a  stone  colour  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  {Narr. 
279,  291,  294).  Van  de  Velde  (S.  *  P.  ii.  119), 
Lynch  (Narr.  279,  287,  308),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2, 
3,  and  7),  even  mention  having  seen  ducks  nid  other 
birds,  single  and  in  flocks,  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  water. 

40.  Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  ob- 
servations are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  Lynch  {Seport,  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum 

times  with  mud,  sometimes  alone  (Jfarr.  281,  MT ;  comp. 
Molyneux,  127).  The  lake  of  Assal,  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Afrka,  which  has  neither  afBnent  nor  outlet.  Is  said  to 
be  concentrated  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  point  of  saturation 
{JBti».  S.  PhU.  Jaum.  Apr.  1!S5S,  2M). 

'  This  Interesdnc  ftict  Is  mentioned  by  Hnmboldt 
(VUxt  qf  Jfat  !70);  bnt  the  writer  Is  Indebted  to  the 
kind  courtesy  of  M,  Valenciennes,  keeper  of  the  Osblnet, 
for  confirmation  of  It  Humboldt  gives  the  coral  the 
name  of  PoriUt  eUmgata,  bnt  the  writer  has  the  anthorftj 
of  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  for  saying  that  Its  true  designa- 
tion U  Styhjj^iorapiit.  Unfortunately  nothing  whatever 
Is  known  of  tbe  place  or  manner  of  Its  discovery ;  and  It 
Is  remarkable  that  after  28  years  no  second  specimen 
should  have  been  acquired.  It  Is  quite  possible  for  the 
coral  In  question  to  grow  under  the  coodltlona  presented 
by  tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  It  Is  tme  that  It  abonnds  also  In  (be 
Red  Sea ;  bnt  It  will  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  deduction 
from  these  foots  till  other  specimens  of  it  bava  been 
broo^tfVom  the  Uke. 
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at  59°  Fahr.  is  almost  inrariably  found  at  10  fiitfaoms 
below  the  surfiu*.  Between  Wadi/  ZSrka  and  Am 
Ter&beh  the  temp,  at  sui-fece  was  76°,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  62°  at  1044  ft.  deep,  with  the  eiception 
just  named  {Narr.  374).  At  other  times,  and  in 
the  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged  from  82°  to  90°,  and 
from  5°  to  10°  below  that  of  the  air  {lb.  blO-20. 
Comp.  Poole,  Nor.  2).  Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  and 
Khan,  381),  on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the 
Jordan  60=>  Fahr.,  and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.end)  73=  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83°  in  the  former 
case,  and  78^  in  the  latter. 

41.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  inimical 
to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lalce  or  its  shores, 
except  what  natui-ally  proceeds  from  the  gi-eat  heat 
of  the  climate.  Thie  Qhato&rineh  and  Saslialdeh 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  western  sides 
and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  a  poor  stunted 
race;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  heat 
and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their 
meagre  way  of  life,  without  inferring  anything  spe- 
cially unwholesome  in  the  exhalations  of  the  lake. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  stunted  or  meagi'e 
than  the  natives  of  Jericho,  or,  if  more,  not  more 
than  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  inhabit  a 
spot  500  to  600  feet  further  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  more  effectually  enclosed.  Considering  tlie 
hard  work  which  the  American  party  accomplished 
in  the  ti-emendous  heat  (the  thermometer  on  one 
occasion  106°,  after  sunset,  Narr.  314),  and  that  the 
sounding  and  worlcing  the  boats  necassai-ily  brought 
them  a  great  deal  into  actnal  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  their  general  good  health  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  pernicious  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  lake  itself.  A  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
peiTades  some  parts  of  the  western  shore,  proceed- 
ing from  springs  or  streams  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydi'ogen  (De  Saulcy,  A'arr.  i.  192  ;  Van 
de  Veldo,'  ii.  109 ;  Beaufort,  ii.  1 13).  It  acoora- 
panied  the  north  wind  which  blew  in  the  evenings 
(Lynch,  292,  294).  But  this  odour,  though  un- 
pleasant, is  not  noxious,  and  in  fact  H.  de  Saulcy 
compares  it  to  the  bsths  of  Bareges.  The  Sabkah 
has  in  summer  a  "  strong  mai'shy  smell,"  from 
the  partial  desiccation  of  the  ditches  which  con- 
vey the  di'ainage  of  the  .wit  springs  and  salt  rocks 
into  the  h^oou ;  but  this  smell  can  hardly  be 
stronger  or  more  unhealthy  than  it  is  in  the  manhes 
above  the  Lake  el-HxUeh,  or  in  many  other  places 
where  marshy  git>und  exists  under  a  sun  of  equal 
power ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  marshes  at  Iskcm- 
deriin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter  {Handbook,  201  a). 

42.  Of  the  Botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
of  the  article  Palestiite,  has  spoken  (pp.  687,  8) 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ohir  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake 
in  pni-ticular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  parts  of  the 
lake  which  he  explored,  nothing  accurate  is  known. 
A  few  plants  are  named  by  Seetzen  as  inhabit- 
ing the  Ghdr  es-Safieh  and  the  peninsula.  These, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  addition,  the  following  are  enumerated  in  the 
lists*  which  accompany  the  Official  Beport  (4to.) 
of  Lynch,  and  the  Voyoije  of  De  Saulcy  {Altaa 
des  Planches,  jc.)      At  Ain  Jidy,  Reseda  lutea, 

■  M.  Van  de  Velde's  watch  turned  block  wltb  the  sul- 
phur In  the  air  of  the  bills  and  Tslleys  south  of  Masada. 
Miss  Beaufort  (at  JSirket  el  Khidit)  says  it  was  "  very 
strong,  Immensely  more  nauseous  than  that  of  the  springs 
of  Tadmor." 

'  Lyncb's  Usta  were  diawn  up  by  Dr.  B.  Ei^esficld 
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Ufalva  tylvestrie,  Qlima  loloides,  Sedum  nfiexum, 
Sideritis  syriaca,  Enpatonum  syriacum,  and  Wi" 
thania  somnifera.  On  the  south-eastera  and  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  Ohir  esSafeh,  and  on  the 
peninsula,  they  name  Zilla  myagroidei,  ZygophyUa 
ooccinea,  Suta  bracteota,  Zizyphvs  spina  c/tristi, 
Indigofera,  Tamarir,  Aixoon  canariense,  Salea- 
dora  persica,  Ifioga  fontanesii,  Picridivm  tingi- 
tanum,  Solanitm  villosum,  Etipkorbia  pephis,  Ery- 
l/irostictus  punctatus,  Carex  stenophylia,  and  Belio- 
tropim  alhuivm.  At  Ain  Feshkhah,  Ain  Qhuweir, 
Ain  Teribeh,  and  other  spots  on  the  western  shore, 
they  name,  in  addition  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
Sida  asiatioa,  Knautia  arvensis,  Scabioaa  papposa, 
Echiam  italicmn  and  oreticum,  Stratice  sinuata, 
Anastatica  hierochuntina,  ffeliotropum  rotimdi- 
folium,  and  Phragmites  communis.  At  other  places 
not  specified  along  the  shores,  Kakile  and  Crambe 
maritima,  Arenaria  maritima,  Chenopodiatn  mari- 
tirnmn.  Anabasis  aphylla.  Anemone  coronaria, 
Rammcutua  asiaiicus,  Fumaria  micrantha.  Sisym- 
brium trio.  Cleans  trineroia,  Anagyris  foetida. 
Chrysanthemum  coronaria,  Rhagadiolus  stellatus, 
Anagallis  arvensis,  ConwIrmJta  siciflus,  Onosma 
syriaca,  Lithospermwn  tenuijiorum,  Hyoscyanuu 
aureus.  Euphorbia  helioscopa.  Iris  cauoasica, 
Moi-ea  sisyrmchium,  Homulea  bulbocodium  and 
grcmdiflora.  The  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuvseirah 
contains  large  quantities  of  oleanders. 

43.  Of  the  5^1ogy  of  the  shores,  it  is  hai-dly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  biitls  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have 
been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identification 
must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  versed  in  natural 
history.  On  the  questk>n  of  the  existence  of  lile  in 
the  lake  itself,  the  writer  has  already  said  all  that 
occui's  to  him. 

44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  does  not  fulfil  the 
idea  conrey«l  by  its  popular  name.  "  The  Dead 
Sea,"  says  a  recent  traveller,'  "  did  not  strike  me 
with  that  sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which 
I  suppose  it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
lake — a  nice  ripple  on  its  smface."  Lord  Nugent 
(Lands  fc,  ii.  ch.  5)  expresses  himself  in  similar 
terms.  Schubert  came  to  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Akabeh,  and  he  contrasts  the  "  desert  look  "  of  that 
with  the  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  "  the  most 
glorious  spot  he  had  ever  seen  "  (Kitter,  557).  This 
was  the  view  from  its  noithem  end.  The  same  of 
the  southern  portion.  "  I  expected  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled horror,"  says  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  117), 
"  instead  of  which  I  found  a  lake  calm  and  glassy, 
blue  and  transparent,  with  an  unclouded  heaven,  a 
smooth  beach,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  whcee 
blue  tints  were  of  twe  beauty.  ...  It  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Loch  Awe." — "It  reminded 
me  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Nice  "  (Paxton,  in  Kitto, 
Phys.  Qeogr.  383).  "  Nothing  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation," says  another  traveller,  "...  even  the  shore 
was  richly  studded  with  bright"  yellow  flowei:s 
growing  to  the  edge  of  the  ri  ppl  ing  waters."  Of  the 
view  from  Masada,  Mi.ss  Beaufort  (ii.  110)  thus 
speaks — "  Some  one  says  there  is  no  beauty  in 
it  .  .  .  but  this  view  is  beyond  all  others  for  the 
splendour  of  its  savage  and  yet  beautiful  wildness." 
Seetzen,  in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic 


Griffith ;  and  De  Saulcy's  by  the  Abbe  Michou,  who  also 
himself  collected  the  bulk  of  the  specimens. 

1  Kev.  W.  Lea  (IM>),  who  has  kindly  allowed  the  writer 
the  use  of  bis  MS.  Journal.  See  very  nearly  the  same 
remarks  by  Dr.  Stewart  iTtnt  and  Bum). 

"  Probably  hnila  erithmoides. 
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!  (ii.  364,  5)  rxtoli  the  beauties  of  the  view 
from  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Mofib, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  aitnation  for  A  fir- 
nuinent  residence.  These  testimonies'  might  be 
multiplied  at  pleasure,  and  they  contrast  strangely 
with  the  statements  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pil- 
grims (on  whose  accounts  the  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  lake  are  based),  and  even  those  of  some  modem 
traTdlers,"  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which  broods 
over  the  lake,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  roll  fiom 
its  waters  like  the  smoke  of  some  infernal  furnace, 
fillioj;  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  miasma 
whidi  has  destroyed  all  life  within  its  reach. 

45.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
rertitinJy  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking,  gulf. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fulfil  the  promise 
of  itco  name.  The  name  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
dead  solitode  of  the  mountain  tains  of  Wales  or 
Scotland,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
Kogering  decay  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  or  the 
reeking  miasma  of  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea. 
Death  can  never  be  associated  with  the  wonderful 
brightness  of  the  sun  of  Syria,  with  the  cheerful  re- 
flezioa  of  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some  periods 
of  the  day,  or  with  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
breezes  which  ruffle  its  surfice  at  others.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beau- 
tiful. Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are 
Eoinetimes  seen  min-ored  in  the  sea-water  lochs 
when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  morn- 
ing or  of  snnset  The  reflexions  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said  to  surpass  those,  as  fiir  as 
the  hoes  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  when 
lit  np  by  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns 
of  Syria,  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  richness  those 
of  the  hills  around  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle. 
One  such  aspect  may  be  seen — and  it  is  sakl  by 
eompetent  judges  to  be  no  exaggerated  representation 
— in  "The  Scapegoat"  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
is  a  Tiew  of  the  Moab  mountains  at  sunset,  painted 
from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Uxhan,  looking  aci'oss  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lagoon.'  But  on  the  other  hand, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
quent beauty  of  colouring,  the  fantastic  grandeur  of 
its  enclosing  mountains,  and  the  tranquil  charm 
afforded  by  the  reflexion  of  that  unequalted  sky  on 
the  no  less  oneqnalled  minor  of  the  surface — with 
all  these  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry,  burnt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
powering heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  mai^n,  which 
most  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
hare  attached  to  the  hike,  and  which  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  never  lose. 
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■  As,  for  Instance,  the  Patriarch  of  Jenisaleni,qDoted  by 
Brocardos  (AJt.  1290).and  the  terrific  description  given  by 
Qoaresmins  (IL  tSS.  tie),  as  if  from  Brocsrdus,  though  It  Is 
not  In  the  Reoeived  Text  of  fals  works  (AmsL  ITII) :  Sir  R. 
Oa;irorde(A.D.-IS0«):Sdiwan(AJ>.18<S).  Itlskbowever, 
surprising  how  free-tbe  best  of  the  old  travellers  are  fnrn 
■adiUUea.  Tbedes(ri|>tlonBo(tbeBaurdeaiixFUgrlni,or 
Anally  Maondeville^  TUetmar,  Doubdan,  Manndrell, 
barrius  a  lltUe  exaggeiatioa  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  water 
aodoritareputskm  to  life,  are  sober,  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
acmrate.  It  Is  to  be  lamented  that  the  popular  conception 
of  the  lake  was  not  founded  on  these  acconnts.  Instead  of 
tbe  sensatiooHleacrlptioiis  of  others  at  secoadhand. 

•  **  It  is  not  c^oom  bat  desolation  that  Is  its  prevail- 
ll^  cbaracteriatlc."  is  tbe  remark  of  PiuL  Stanley,  In  his 
exceUent  chapter  oo  the  lake  in  Sinai  and  falatiiu 
VOL.  II. 


46.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  biblical  tiroes  was  mate- 
rially diflerent  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parts  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  covered  them,  but  there  ai'e  no  traces 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neigh- 
Iwiu'hood  of  the  lake,  or  of  anything  which  would 
account  for  its  destruction  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  A  few  spots,  such  as  ^ih  July,  the  mouth 
of  the  Wadtj  Zuweirah,  and  that  of  the  Wady  ed 
Dra'a,  were  more  cultivated,  and  consequently  more 
jwpulous,  than  they  are  under  the  discouraging  in- 
fluences of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  attempts 
must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of^  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  ini- 
gation  was  neglected.  In  fiict  the  dimate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  civilized  occupation 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  will  grow  witliont 
irrigation,  and  artificial  irrigafjon  is  too  laborious 
for  such  a  situation.  The  plain  of  Jericho  we  know 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho is  very  neaily  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of 
Am  Jidy,  some  600  feet  above  the  6hor  el-Limn, 
the  Ohor  es  Safieh,  or  other  cultivable  poi-tions  ot 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course,  as  fiir  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  pix>- 
vided  there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  some  system  of  inigatiou  could  be  cairied  out 
and  maintainttl,  the  plain  of  Jeiicho,  and  still  more 
the  shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and 
the  southern  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive 
spots  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
would  alone  be  (as  it  must  always  have  been)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  great  agricultuial  eflbrts  in  thi* 
distiict. 

When  Machaenis  and  Callinhog  were  inhabited 
(if  indeed  the  foimer  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress, 
and  the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens,*  vineyards, 
sogai^plantations,  and  palm-groves,  theie  may  have 
been  a  little  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
never  have  materially  affected  the  lake.  The  track 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidy  was  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  not  for 
peaceable  or  commercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  have  been  between  Idumaea  and  Jericho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtful  passage 
in  iJosephus,  and  a  reference  by  Edrisi  (Gd,  Jau- 
b€rt,.in  Ritter,  Jordan,  700)  to  an  occasional  ven- 
ture by  the  people  of  "  Za»  and  Dara  "  in  the  121h 


(chap.  vti.).  "  So  mournful  a  landscape,  for  one  having 
real  beauty,  I  had  never  seen  "  (Miss  Hartlneati,  SatUni 
Lift,  Pt  111.  ch.  4). 

p  The  remarks  in  the  text  refer  to  the  mountains  whidi 
fonn  the  backgrotind  to  this  remarkable  painting.  The 
title  of  the  picture  and  the  accidents  of  tbe  foreground 
give  the  key  to  the  sentiment  which  It  conveys,  which  Is 
certainly  that  of  loneliness  and  death.  But  the  mountains 
would  form  an  appropriate  background  to  a  scene  of  a 
very  different  description. 

<i  Quoted  by  ReUnd  (,Pal.  2S2)  as  "  liber  v.  de  bell, 
cap.  3."  But  this— if  it  can  be  verified,  which  tbe  writer 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing — only  allows  that  the 
KomauB  on  one  occasion,  sooner  than  let  their  fugitives 
escape  them,  got  some  boats  over  and  put  them  on  tbe 
lake.    It  does  not  indlcaU  any  continued  navigation. 
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eentuiy,  an  all  tiie  alliuioDs  known  to  exist  to 
the  narigntion  of  th«  lake,  antil  Engluhmen  and 
Americans' launched  ttieir  Imnts  on  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years  for  purposes  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  temptation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
torironi  must  always  liare  been  to  ascend  to  the 
fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  shores. 

47.  The  connexion  between  this  singular  lake  and 
the  Biblical  history  is  very  slight.  In  the  topogra- 
phical records  of  the  Pentateuch  and  '  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  ■country,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  and  atten- 
tion has  been  already  drawn  to  the  minuto  accuracy 
with  which,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of 
these  remarkable  recoil,  one  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  lake  is  singled  out  for  mention.  As  a  hind- 
mark  it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  reminiscence  of 
the  okl  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv,  8,  12). 
Besides  this  the  name  occurs  onoe  or  twice  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Prophets.'  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  pnssnge  in  which  the  "  Salt  Sea"  is  men- 
tioned in  a  difieient  manner  to  any  of  those  already 
quoted,  viz.,  as  having  been  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
^e  Vale  of  Siddim  ((jen.  xiv.  3).  The  narrative  in 
which  this  occurs  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  venerable  docu- 
ments, from  which  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  wns  compiled.  But  a  careful  examination 
shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of  explanatory 
statements  which  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  its  original 
author.  The  sentences,  "  Behi  which*  is  Zoar" 
(2  and  8)  i  "  En-Mishpat  which  is  Kadesh"  (7)  ; 
« the  Valley  of  Shaveh  which  is  the  King's  Valley  " 
(17) ;  and  the  one  in  question,  "  the  Vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sen"  (3),  are  evidently  explana- 
tions added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  names  had  become  obsolete.  These  remarks 
(or,  as  they  may  be  tormed,  "  annotations")  stand 
on  a  peifectly  different  footing  to  the  words  of  the 
original  recoitl  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  antiquity  they  enhance.  It  bean  every 
mark  of  being  contemporary  with  the  events  it  nar- 
rates. Theij  merely  embody  the  opinion  of  a  later 
person,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  meiits, 
48.  Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
opper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period 
very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion — the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it — 
if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  app«u^  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of  submeision — the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 
which  dischai-ge  their  contents  into  it  (see  §23). 


'  Oostlgsn  in  1835,  Hoore  and  Beek  in  183),  Symonds 
in  1841,  Uolyneux  In  \»V>,  Lynch  iu  1848. 
■  See  the  quoutions  at  the  bead  of  the  article. 

•  Oneo{  these  (Ki.  xlvil.)  Is  remarluble  for  the  Diauner 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  tlie  lalce  and  its  environs— 
the  dry  rsvloee  of  the  western  mountains ;  the  noxious 
waters ;  the  want  of  flsh  ;  the  southern  lagoon  —  are 
brought  out   See  Prof.  Stanley's  notice  (6*.  i*  P.  2*4). 

•  1J?'X*K*n  ^73  ;  such  Is  the  fotmnia  adopted  In  each 
of  the  insUuioes  qnoted.  It  Is  the  same  which  is  used  In  the 
precisely  parallel  case, "  Hazazon-Tsmar,  which  is  Gngedi " 
(3  Chr.  XX.  2).  In  other  cases,  where  the  remarlc  seems 
to  have  proceeded  tram  the  original  writer,  another  form 
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We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  th* 
pbtin,  temporary  fluctuations  io  the  level  of  the  lake 
would  aflect  this  portion  very  materially ;  and  it  ia 
quite  allowable  to  believe  that  a  few  wet  winters  fol- 
lowed by  cold  summers,  would  raise  the  level  of  tba 
lake  sufficiently  to  kiy  the  whole  of  the  district  south 
of  the  lagoon  under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time 
intoapartof  the  "Salt  Sen."  A  rise  of  20  feet  be- 
yond the  .ordinary  high-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  some  years  to  bring  things 
back  to  their  former  condition.  Such  an  exoeptioiial 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3 
may  have  witnessed  and  placed  on  recoi-d. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  explanation ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
plahi  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  more 
natural  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  note  on 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  pro)>ably 
of  great  antiquity,  believed  that  the  present  lake 
covered  a  district  which  in  historic  times  had  been 
permanently  habiteble  dry  land.  Such  was  the  im- 
plicit belief  of  the  whole  modem  world — with  the 
exception  perhap*  of  v  Keland — till  within  less  than 
half  a  century.  Kven  so  lately  as  1830  the  foi^ 
mation  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remarliable  alike  for  learning  and 
discernment,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Valley  of  tlie  Jordan,  in  which  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adma,  and  Tseboim,  were 
situated,  was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  river  then  flowed  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a  regular  descent, 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.  "The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  infUmmable  substances  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning caused  a  terrible  convulsion  ;  the  water<- 
couraes — both  the  river  and  the  canals  by  which  the 
land  was  extensively  irrigated — burst  their  banks ; 
the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  ]ierhaps  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  Uie  soil,  were 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inundation,  and 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  compared  to  Pa- 
radise and  the  well-watered  cornfields  of  the  Nile, 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  hUie"  (Milman,  Hitt.  cf 
tht  Jtvs,  2nd  ed.  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  usnally  cautious  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  the  spot,  before 
the  researches  of  his  countrymen  had  revealed  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chasm,  and  the  conaequeot 
remote  date  of  the  formation  of  the  lake : — "  Shat- 
tered mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  apon  the  guiltv  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  "  (BO).  Res.  i,  525)." 

Now  if  these  explanations — so  entirely  ground- 
less, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  Phiin  of  Jordan,  and  the 


is  used— X^— as  in  "  el  Paran,  which  la  by  the  Wilder- 
ness" (6),  "  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Da- 
mascus" (IS). 

•  See  bis  chapter  Dt  1am  AtphiMU  In  PciUuttina,  lib, 
i.  cap.  xxxviil.— truly  admirable,  considering  the  scanty 
materials  at  his  disposaL  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  disprove  the  Idea  that  the  dtles  of  the  plain  were 
submerged. 

«  Kven  Lieut.  Lynch  can  pause  between  the  costs  of 
the  lead  to  apostrophise  the  "unhailowcd  sea  ...  the 
record  of  Clod's  wrath,"  or  to  notice  the  "  sepuldiral 
light "  cost  around  by  the  pho^horence,  ko,  Ac.  (Alnr. 
284,  288,  280). 
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raimoaoo  of  the  dtiee,  find  no  warrant  whatever 
ic  Scriptare— are  promulgated  by  persons  of  learn- 
ing and  experience  in  the  1 9th  century  after  Christ, 
modr  it  need  occasion  no  sorprise  to  find  a  dmilar 
view  pat  forward  at  a  time  when  the  contradic- 
tions inTolved  in  the  statement  that  the  Salt  Sen 
bad  once  been  the  Vale  of  Siddim  could  not  hare 
presented  themselres  to  the  ancient  commentator 
who  added  that  explanatory  note  to  the  original  re- 
am! of  Gen.  xiv.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
orerhwked  that  the  passage  in  question  is  the  only 
oae  in  tlw  whole  Bible — Old  Testament,  Apocrypha, 
«r  New  Testament — to  countenance  the  notion  that 
the  dtJcs  of  the  plain  were  submei-ged;  a  notion  which 
tlfee  present  writer  has  endeavouied  elsewheie'  to 
sliew  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 

SO.  The  writer  has  theie  also  attempte>]  to 
prore  that  the  belief  which  prompted  the  state- 
nmts  juit  quoted  from  modem  writers,  viz.  that 
tlie  Dead  Sea  was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which 
orertbrew  tlie  "Cities  of  the  Plain" — ^is  a  mere 
asautnption.  It  is  not  only  ansuppoited  by  Scripture, 
but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  the 
(Cnmnd  itself.  Of  the  situation  of  those  cities  we  only 
teov  that,  being  in  the  "  Fhin  of  the  Jordan,"  they 
most  hare  been  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Of  the  cata- 
strophe which  destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it 
is  deicribed  as  a  shower  of  ignited  sulphur  descending 
fton  the  skies.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall 
be  safe  in  placing  it  within  the  limit  of  2000  years 
before  Oirist.  Now,  how  the  chasm  in  which  the 
Jonian  and  ita  lakes  were  contained  was  pi-oduced 
•Dt  of  the  limestone  block  which  forms  the  main 
body  of  Syria,  we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  in- 
famed  to  know.  It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
soiMen  fissurer  of  dislocation,  or  of  gradual  'erosion, 
or  of  a  combination  of  both.  But  there  can  be  no 
doobt  that,  however  the  operation  was  performed, 
it  va*  of  &r  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham, 
•r  any  other  historic*  event.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  detaibof  the  geology,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
<sorm  them,  all  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
tie  popular  hypothesis.  Tliat  hypothesis  is  to  the 
f^eet  that  the  valley  was  once  dry,  and  at  a  certain 
kiitoric  period  was  covered  with  water  and  u>n- 

*  Under  the  beads  of  Sodoh,  Sidihh,  Zoar. 

f  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  R.  Harchlson  before  the  B 
JUaxiatloD  (In  AUimaamt,  29  Sept.  1849). 
■  This  Is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

*  Dr.  Anderson  Is  comppUed  to  infer  fh)ro  the  featnies  of 
Aeea^tcm  shore  that  theOhor  existed  "before  the  tertLir; 
Sfe  "  (189  ;  and  see  his  interesting  remarks  on  190,  3). 

k  lids  Report  is  the  only  document  which  purports  to 
^v«  a  Bcientiflc  accoant  of  the  geology  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  aatbor  was  formerly  ProfeMor  at  Columbia  College, 
U.  S.  It  funns  a  port  of  bis  GeoiogicaX  Reomnaittarux  of 
tSioae  portSoDs  of  the  Holy  Land  which  were  visited  by 
the  American  Expedition.  The  writer  is  not  qualified  to 
fam  Judgment  on  its  scientific  merits,  but  he  can  speak 
ID  its  fDlneas  and  clearness,  and  to  the  modesty  with 
vliicb  tlie  aatltor  submits  his  conclusions,  and  which 
ooatrvsta  very  Civonrably  with  the  loose  bomlMst  In  which 
tte  cUef  of  the  E^xpedltlon  Is  too  pnme  to  Indulge.  Its 
«9efolsie«B  would  he  greatly  Increased  by  the  addition  of 
wctloBS,  showing  the  order  of  ncceiislon  of  the  strata,  and 
4Wgranw  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena. 

"  Ad  hislAnce  of  the  loose  manner  In  which  these  ex- 
l«<»icns  are  need  is  found  fn  Lynch's  Jfarrative  (283), 
where  he  cbaracterisea  as  "  scathed  liy  fire  "  a  rock  near 
tbe  mootb  of  the  Kidron,  which  In  the  same  sentence  he 
Slates  wa«  In  rapid  progress  of  disintegration,  with  a 
**  alopiog  hill  of  half  Its  own  height "  at  its  base  formed 
tf  tb«  dnat  of  iu  daily  decay. 

*  Tbm  is  a  sa^t  ooncqwndence,  though  probably  but 
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verted  into  s  hike.  The  evidence  of  the  spot  goes 
to  show  that  the  very  levei^  wiis  the  case ;  the 
plateaus  and  terraces  titiceable  round  its  sides,  the 
aqueous  deposits  of  the  peninsula  and  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  saturated  with  the  salts  of  their 
ancient  immersion,  speak  of  a  depth  at  one  time 
far  greater  thau  it  is  at  present,  and  of  a  gradual 
subsidence,  until  the  present  level  (the  balance,  as 
already  explained,  between  supply  and  evaporation) 
was  reached. 

Beyond  these  and  similar  tokens  of  the  action  of 
water,  there  are  no  marks  of  any  geological  action 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  date  of  .4braliam.  Inexpe- 
rienced and  enthusiastic  travellers  have  reported 
cratens,  lava,  pumice,  scoriae,  as  marks  of  modem 
volcanic  action,  at  eveiTstep.  But  these  things  are 
not  so  easily  recognized  by  inexperienced  observers, 
nor,  if  seen,  is  the  deduction  from  them  so  obvious. 
The  very  few  competent  geologists  who  have 
visited  the  spot — both  those  who  have  published 
their  observations  (as  Dr.  Anderson,  geologist  to 
the  American  ''expedition),  and  those  who  have 
not,  concur  in  stating  that  no  certain  indications 
exist  in  or  about  the  lake,  of  volcanic  action 
within  the  historical  or  human  period,  no  volcanic 
craters,  and  no  couieta  of  lava  traceable  to  any 
vent.  The  igneous  rocks  described  as  lava  are  more 
probably  basalt  of  great  antiquity ;  the  bitumen  of 
the  lake  has  nothing  necessaiily  to  do  with  volcanic 
action.  The  scorched,  calcined  look  of  the  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  which  so  many 
travellers  have  'spoken  as  an  evident  token  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  cities,  is  due  to  natural 
causes — to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  constituents  of  the  stone. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomoirah  may 
have  lieen  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asaerted  that  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered, and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had 
no  connexion  with  that  far  vaster  and  fitr  more 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of  the 
Joixlan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent 
time  cut  it  off  from  communication  with  the  Red 
Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them  the  tract  of  the 
Wady  ArabahA  [G.] 


a  superficial  one,  Iwtween  tbe  Dead  Sea  at  tbe  apex  of  Ilia 
Gulf  of  Akabeh  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  the  apex  of  tbe 
Qulf  of  Sues.  Koch  was  probably  at  one  time  a  portion  of 
the  sea,  ond  each  has  tieen  cut  ofT  by  some  cbunge  In  the 
elevation  of  tlie  land,  and  left  to  concentrate  its  waters  at  a 
distance  from  the  parent  branch  of  tbe  ocean.  The  change 
in  the  Utter  case  was  prolMbly  far  more  recent  than  In  the 
former,  and  may  even  have  occurred  since  lire  Exodus. 

The  parallel  between  tbe  Enxlne  and  the  Dead  Sea  lias 
been  already  spoken  of.  If  by  some  geological  cbonge 
the  strait  of  tlie  Bospbonis  should  ever  be  closed,  and  the 
outlet  thus  stopped,  tbe  parallel  would  In  some  respects 
be  very  close — tbe  Danube  and  the  Dnieper  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Jordan  and  the  Zurka:  the  Sea  of  Azov 
with  tbe  Slvosh  would  answer  to  tbe  Lagoon  and  the 
Sot/wA— the  river  Don  to  the  "Wtidy  tl  Jeib.  The  process 
of  adjustment  between  supply  and  evaporation  would  at 
onoe  commence,  and  from  tbe  day  the  straits  were  closed 
tbe  saltness  of  tbe  water  would  begin  to  concentrate.  If 
tbrther,  tbe  evaporation  should  be  greater  than  tbe  present 
supply,  the  water  wonld  sink  and  sink  nntil  the  great 
Euxine  became  a  little  lake  in  a  deep  hollow  for  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  parallel  would 
then  be  complete. 

The  likeness  between  tbe  Jordan  with  Its  Iskcs  and  the 
river  of  Utah  has  been  so  often  allnded  to,  that  It  need 
not  be  mora  than  mentioned  here.  See  Dr.  Buist  In 
^tn.  N.  Phil.  Journal,  April  18S5 ;  Barton's  COy  qfOi* 
SainU,  394. 
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SEAL.*  The  importance  attaclied  to  teals  in 
the  Kast  is  ao  great  tiiat  without  one  no  document 
is  regained  «s  aotbentic  (Lajard,  Nin.  i  Bab.  p. 
608 ;  Chardio,  Voy.  t.  464).  The  use  of  some 
method  of  Maling  is  obriousljr,  therefore,  of  remote 
antiquity.  Among  such  methods  used  in  Kgypt 
at  a  very  early  priod  were  engraved  stones,  pierced 
through  their  length  and  hung  by  a  string  or 
chain  from  the  arm  or  necic,  or  set  in  ring*  fiir 
the  Huger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this 
purpose  was  the  scarabaeus,  formed  of  precious 
or  common  stone,  or  even  of  blue  pottery  or 
porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription 
or  device  was  engraved.  Cylinders  of  stone  or 
potteiy  bearing  devices  were  also  used  as  signets. 
One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date  of 
Osiilasen  I.,  or  between  2000  and  3000  BC. 
Be^ides  finger-rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  n:^e  use  of  cylinders 
of  precious  stone  or  terra-cotta,  which  were  pit>- 
bnbly  set  in  a  fiame  and  rolled  over  the  document 
which  was  to  be  sealed.  The  document,  especially 
among  the  two  latter  nations,  was  itself  ollen  made 
of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet  and  burnt 
afterwards.  But  in  many  ca.se8  the  seal  consisted 
of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and 
attached  to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or 
other  material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often 
bear  the  impi'ess  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains 
of  the  strings  by  which  they  had  been  fastened. 
One  such  found  at  Nimroud  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco 
kug  of  Egypt,  B.C.  711,  and  another  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Layanl  to  have  been  the  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
of  nearly  the  same  date  (Birch,  Hiat.  of  Pottery, 
i.  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  341,  364; 
Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  154-160).  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  plaoes 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of 
clay.  The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians of  carrying  seals  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  i.  195,  who  also  notices  the  seals  on 
tombs,  ii.  121;  Wilkinson,  i.  15,  ii.  364;  Hatt. 
uvii.  66 ;  Dan.  vi.  17.  lie  use  of  day  in  sealing 
is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job  xuviii.  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equip- 
ment in  the  case  of  Judab  (Gen.  xixviii.  18),  who 
probably,  like  many  modem  Arabe,  wore  it  sus- 
pended by  a  string'  from  his  neck  or  arm.  (See 
Cant,  viii.  6;  Ges.  pp.  538,  1140;  Robinson,  i. 
36 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  da  FAr.  p.  90 ;  Chardin,  /.  c. 
Olearius,  Trav.  p.  317  ;  Knobd  on  Gen.  ixiviii.  in 
Ejceg.  JIdb.)  The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem 
of  autliority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  else- 
where, is  mentioned  in  tlw  cases  of  Pharaoh  with 
Joseph,  Gm.  xli.  42 ;  of  Ahab,  1  K.  xzi.  8 ;  of 
Ahasnerus,  Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2;  of  Darius, 
D»a.  I.  c,  also  1  Mace.  vi.  15;  Joseph.  Ant.  zx. 
2,  §2 ;  Her.  iii.  128 ;  Curtius,  iii.  6,  7,  x.  5,  4  ; 
Sandys,  JVat).  p.  62;  Chardin,  ii.  291,  v.  451, 
462 ;  and  as  an  evidmoe  of  a  covenant  in  Jer. 
xxxii.  10,  54;  Neh.  ix.  38,  x.  1;  Hag.  ii.  23. 
Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  Uie  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word.  Rev.  v.  1,  ix.  4.  Rings 
with  seals  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  Sh(M. 
vi.  3,  and  earth  or  clay  <  as  used  for  seala  of  bags, 


•  1.  Dnin  (Arab.  ,,Jl^>  «^P«)^>  abnxr^yurfuii 

oimiiliu  (Oen.  zzxviU. »).    nonh/. ;  tomiAtoc  $  <m- 
nuhui  fran  DHII,  -  close"  or  "eeal." 
ff^fioytioiMi ;  f^;nuni  impriaure.  tignare. 
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viii.  5.  Seals  of  fi>ur  sorts  osed  in  the  Temple,  as 
well  aa  special  guardians  of  them,  an  mentioned  in 
Shekal.  T.  1. 

Among  modem  Orientals  the  dze  and  phoe 
of  the  seal  vary  according  to  the  importance  both 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  tbe  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  In  sealing,  the  seal  itsolf,  not 
the  paper,  is  smeared  with  the  sealing-substance. 
Thus  Uliterate  persons  sometimes  use  the  object 
nearest  at  hand — their  own  finger,  or  a  stick 
notched  for  the  purpose — aud,  daubing  it  with 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therewith  (Chardin,  v.  454, 
ix.  347 ;  Arvieux,  TVor.  p.  161 ;  Rauwolff,  Trav. 
in  Ray,  ii.  61 ;  Kiebuhr,  I.  c. ;  Robinson,  i.  p.  36). 
Engraved  signets  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
in  early  times,  as  is  evident  in  the  description  of 
the  high-priest's  breastplate,  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36, 
xxxix.  6,  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct 
occupation  is  mentioned  in  Ecclos.  zxxviii.  27. 
[CLAir,  L  337.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SE'BA(K3p:  So/M,  Sa^rn:  Saba:  gent,  n. 
pi.  D*K3P:  Ibxfiatt/t,  ZafiatifL:  Sabaim:  A.  V. 
incorrectly  rendered  Sabeahs,  a  name  there  given 
with  more  probability  to  the  Q^KStS',  Joel  iii.  8 
[Heb.  text,  iv.  8] ;  and  to  Sheba,  used  for  the  people, 
Job  i.  15;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the 
original  orthography  been  followed  in  both  cases  by 
such  renderings  as  "  people  of  Sebn,"  "  people  of 
Sheba,"  where  the  gent,  nouns  occur).  S«b»  heads 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  If  Scba  be  of  Hebrew, 
or  cognate,  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  root 
K3D, "  be  or  it  drank,  drank  to  excess,"  which  would 

not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as  we  shall 
see  W.1S  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-watered  coimtry ; 
but  the  comparison  of  two  other  simiUr  names  of, 
Cushites,  Sabtah  (nniD)  and  Sabtechah  (K3Fi:^p), 
does  not  tavour  this  supposition,  as  they  were  pro- 
bably seated  m  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
<K3B'),  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (RSD),  the 
two  letten  being  not  onfrequently  interchanged. 
Gesenius  has  suggested  the  Ethiopic  l^-flA: 
sSbiay,  "  a  man,"  as  the  origin  of  both  Seb«  and 
Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  name*  of  nations  or  tribes,  possibly  coun- 
tries, of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  whollv, 
of  Nigritian  i-aoe,  SAHABA,  SABAHA  (Brugscb, 
Oeogr.  Trudir.  ii.  p.  9,  tav.  xii.  K.  1.),  arc  move  to 
the  point ;  and  it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geograpbicnl 
names  of  dties,  though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  con- 
fluents of  the  Nile,  Astasobas,  compai-ed  with  Asta- 
boras,  and  Astapus,  seems  worthy  of  notice,  as  per- 
haps indicating  the  name  of  a  nation.  The  projier 
names  of  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethi- 
opian xx^•th  dynasty  of  Egjpt,  SHEBEK  (Rte) 
and  SHEBETEK,  may  also  be  oompaied.  Gesenius 
was  led,  by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  con- 
nect Sevedius,  a  Greek  ti-anscription  of  SHEBETEK, 
with  SABK  or  SBAK,  the  crocodile-headed  divinity 
of  Ombos  {Les.  s.  v.  KID). 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country  Seba. 


t.  BIng,  or  signet-ring,  H^SQ. 

3.  tt^V>  (^  •  '•"Tv'Am ;  omitilw. 

k  ^»nB ;  iffLurm  i  armma ;  A.  V.  "bcacelef 
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Ntmrod,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  dcee  of  the  liet, 
mled  at  firet  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  after- 
wards in  Assyria;  of  the  names  enumerated  be- 
tween Seba  and  Nimrod,  it  is  liigbly  probable  that 
nme  belong  to  Arabia.  We  thus  may  conjecture  a 
eurre  of  Cushitc  settlements,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
ir  enough  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of  the 
Afiican  Cu^th,  in  Ethiopia.  The  more  exact  position 
of  Seba  will  be  later  diacassed. 

Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
•on  of  Cnsh  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  are 
but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four,  notices  of  the 
Botiaii.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.,  which  has  evidently  a 
fint  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  tiius 
spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should  do 
booour  to  the  king: — "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  shall  offer  gilb  "  (10).  This  mention  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  tog^ber  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  occorrence  of  a  Sheba  among  the  descendants  of 
Cosh  (Gen.  i.  7),  and  its  fulfilment  is  fonnd  in  the 
queen  of  Sheba*s  coming  to  Solomon.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  .Arabian  kingdom  o{  Sheba 
was  Cushite  as  well  as  Joktanite ;  and  this  occur- 
nnce  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together  cei'tainly  lends 
some  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other  band, 
the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people, 
whidi,  or  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt, 
not  Ktgritian.  In  Isaiah  xliii.,  Seba  is  spoken  of 
with  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  with  Cosh, 
apparently  with  some  reference  to  the  Exodus, 
when  we  read :  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy  ransom, 
Cnsh  and  Seba  for  thee  "  (3).  Here,  to  render  Cush 
by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
ioler,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
Cosh,  as  a  geographical  designation,  includes  Seba, 
as  it  wouIS  do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in 
the  book  there  is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indica- 
tions :  "  The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandize  of 
Cush,  and  of  the  people  of  Seba,  men  of  stature, 
shall  come  over  luto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine" 
(xIt.  14).  Hen  there  is  the  same  mention  to- 
gether of  the  three  nations,  and  the  same  special 
aaudation  of  Cush  and  Seba.  The  gi-eat  stature 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii.  20 ; 
comp.  114);  and  in  the  present  day  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  dark  races  of  a  type  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Kigritians  and  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  the  Caucasian  Abrssinians,  aie  remarkable  for 
their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former  for  their 
baght.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in  a 
difficult  passage :  "  and  with  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [0*K31D, 
bat  the  Keri  reads  D^MSD,  '  people  of  Seba^] 
from  the  wilderness,  which  put  bracelets  upon  their 
hands,  and  beantifnl  crowns  upon  their  heads"* 
(xxiii.  42).  The  first  clatise  would  seem  to  favour 
the  idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the 
mention  of  the  "  drunkards.*'  Nor  is  it  clear  why 
people  of  Seba  shouM  come  from  the  wilderness. 
The  passages  we  have  examined  thus  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  la.st)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of 
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•  The  reeling  or  the  A.  V.  In  tbe  text  is, "  with  the  men 
of  tbe  oouiinon  sort,*'  and  in  Lbe  margin.  *  with  the  men 
ot  lbe  nraiutude  cf  meii." 


Africa,  boidering  on  or  included  hi  Cush,  and  in 
Solomon's  time  independent  and  of  political  import- 
ance. We  are  thus  able  to  conjectuie  the  posi- 
tion of  Seba.  No  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
importance  could  hare  excluded  the  island  ol  MeroS, 
and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be 
identified  with  that  which  must 'hare  arisen  in 
the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  f^ypt  that 
followed  the  Empire,  and  hare  laid  the  basis  of 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco,  able  to 
conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty 
which  ruled  that  country  as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (Saffd)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Mei-oS 
{A.  J.  ii.  10,  §2),  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice 
of  the  Noacbian  settlements,  Sabas  (Id.  i.  6,  §2). 
Certainly  the  kingdom  of  MeroS  succeeded  that  ot 
Seba ;  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  may 
hare  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of 
Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  its  monuments 
to  be  even  as  early  as  the  iivth  dynasty.  There 
can  be  no  connection  between  the  two  names. 
According  to  Josephus  and  others,  HeroS  was 
named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses;  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  MERU,  an  island,  which  occurs 
in  the  name  of  a  pai-t  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be 
this  or  a  similar  tract,  MERU-PET,  "  the  island  of 
PET  [Phut  ?]  the  bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have 
a  geographical  reference  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  word  island,  to  the  country  enclosed  by  that 
bend  and  a  tributaiy  [Phot]. 

As  MeroS,  from  its  fertility,  must  hare  been 
the  most  impoi-tant  portion  of  any  Ethiopian  king- 
dom in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  includ«l, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the  chief  lacts  nv 
specting  it  which  are  known.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  it  seems  certain  that,  fix>m  a  remote  time, 
Ethiopia  below  Mero«  could  never  have  foimed  a 
sepoivte  powcrfiil  kingdom,  and  was  probably 
always  dependent  upon  either  Meroe  or  Egypt. 
The  island  of  Sleroe  lay  between  the  Astaboias,  the 
Atbara,  the  most  northern  tiibutary  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue  River," 
the  eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents ;  it  is  also 
described  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  form  the 
Blue  Kiver  (Str.  xvii.  p.  821),  but  this  is  essentially 
the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom 
rich  and  productive.  The  chief  city  was  Merog, 
where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Modem 
research  confirms  these  particulars.  The  countiT 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  veiy  wealthy,  though 
its  neighbourhood  to  Abyssinia  has  checked  its  com- 
merce in  that  diiection,  from  the  natural  diead  that 
the  Abyssinians  have  of  their  country  being  absorbed 
like  Kurduftin,  Dirfoor,  and  Fayz6glu,  by  tiielr 
powerAil  neighbour  Egypt.  The  remains  of  the  city 
Meiog  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty,  but 
between  N.  lat.  16°  and  17°,  temples,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Num,  confounded  with 
Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  and  pyramids,  indicate  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  population,  and  at 
least  one  impoitant  city.  When  ancient  writers 
speak  of  sovereigns  of  MeroS,  they  may  either  mom 
rulers  of  MeroS  alone,  or,  in  addition,  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  north  nearly  as  far  or  as  far  as  Egypt.  [R,  S.  P.] 

SE'BAT.    [MOMTU.] 

SECACAH  01330 :  At'oxt^Co  >  Alex.  Soxox'-- 
Schacha,  or  Sachacha).  One  of  the  six  cities  of 
Judah  which  were  situated  in  the  Midbor  ("  wilder- 
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oem"),  that  is  the  tract  boiilering  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Oosh.  XT.  61),  It  oocuis  in  the  list  between 
Middin  and  lian-Nibshan.  It  wu  not  Imown  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  the  name  been  yet 
encountered  in  that  direction  in  more  modem  times. 
From  SinjU,  among  the  highlands  of  Ephratm,  near 
Seilin,  Ur.  Robinson  saw  a  place  called  Stkiieh 
{B.  B.  ii.  267,  note).  [G.] 

SECVnSm'AB{Sfxt'i<is:'Sctcilias).  I.She- 
CUAKIAH  (I  Esd.  riii.  29;  comp.  Ezr.  riti.  3). 

2.  (Jeaioniai.)  Sueckaniah  (1  Esd.  viii.  32 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  riii.  5). 

SE'CHU  (Wbn,  with  the  article :  iy  t#  'i*(pti ; 
Alex,  iy  3oKXt>  '•  Soccho).  A  place  mentioned 
once  only  (1  Sam.  xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying 
on  the  route  between  Snal's  residence,  Gibeah,  and 
Kamah  (Ramathaim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It 
was  notorious  for  **  the  great  well"  (or  rather  cis- 
tern, *mi)  which  it  contained.  The  name  is  derivable 
from  a  root  signifying  elevation,  thus  perhaps  imply- 
ing that  the  place  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  {7\ileS 
el-F\tl),  and  that  Neby  Samail  is  Kamah,  then  Btr 
Neballa  (the  well  of  Ncbnlla),  alleged  by  a  modem 
traveller  (Schwarz,  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  gieat  well 
of  Sechu.  Schwarz  would  identify  it  with  Askar, 
on  the  S.K.  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  well  with 
Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van  de  Velde 
(5.  ^  P.  ii.  53,  4)  hesitatingly  places  it  at  SMk, 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  N.E.  of  Hebron ;  but 
this  they  are  forced  into  by  thar  respective  theories 
as  to  the  position  of  I^amathaim  Zophim. 

The  Vat.  LXX.  alters  the  passage,  and  has  "  the 
well  of  the  thresbing-6oor  thist  is  in  Sephei,"  sub- 
stituting, in  the  first  case,  p]  for  71],  or  tUm 
for  iityoKov,  and  in  the  Utter  ^tX^  for  ^yp.  The 
Alex.  MS.,  as  nsnal,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
Hebrew.  [G.] 

SECUN'DUS  CStKovySos:  Seamdus)  was  one 
of  the  party  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
Corinth  as  far  as  Asia  (SxC  fSi  'Ao-/oi),  probably 
to  Ti-oas  or  Miletus  (all  of  them  so  fiir,  some  fur- 
ther), on  his  letura  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xi.  4).  He  and  Ari- 
sterchus  are  there  said  to  have  been  Thes.ialonians. 
He  is  otherwise  unknown,  [H.  B.  H.] 

8EDECI'AS  (S<ScKi«:  Sedecias),  the  Greek 
ibrm  of  Zedekiah.  ,  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Bar. 
i.  1  as  the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Baruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  jer.  xxix.  21,  22. 

a.  The  "  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  "  (Bar. 
i.  81.    [Zeoekiah.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

SEER.    [Prophet.] 

SE'GUB  {2>lb  i  Kri,  3«b:  Sryoi/S:  Segtih). 
1.  The  youngest 'son  of  Hiel'the  Bethelite,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  rvi.  34).  According  to  Rab- 
binical tiadition  he  died  when  his  father  had  set  up 
the  gates  of  the  city.  One  story  says  that  his 
father  slew  hun  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  lame  occasion. 

2.  (S»(»<x !  Alex,  ieyoip.)  Son  of  Hezron,  by 
the  daughter  of  Machir  the  &tber  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
ii.  21,  22). 

SBIB,  MOUNT  CVyfe*.  "rough"  or  "meted:" 
Si)€fp:  8eir).  We  have  both  TjH?  pK,  "land 
of  S«ir"  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxrvi.  30),  and  "PJlfe*  in, 
"  Mount  Seir"  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  1.  The  originai  name 
of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along  the  csst  side  of 


SEIR,  M0T7NT 

the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elaii- 
itic  Gulf.  The  name  may  either  have  been  derived 
from  Seir  the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gen.  xzivi.  20), 
or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  the  rough 
aspect  of  the  whole  country.  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir, 
i*  enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appel- 
lation. The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jigged 
rocks  and  clifls,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted 
trees,  give  the  whole  scene  a  sternness  and  rujiged- 
ness  almost  unparalleled.  In  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, instead  of  TJfC^.  the  name  m'ii  is  used ; 
and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  in  place  of  "  Mount 
Seir"  we  find  t6331  KUB,  Mmmt  Oabla.  The 
word  Chbia  signifies  "  mountain,"  and  Is  thus  de- 
scriptive of  the  region  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  83).  The 
name  GebUa,  or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  pro- 
vince by  Josephas,and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2;  Onomast.  "Idnmaea"). 
The  northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  fiv  as  Petra, 
is  still  called  Jeb&l,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  fiirther 
south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by  the 
words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  In  fact  its  boimdaries  are 
there  de6ned  with  tolerable  exactness.  It  had  the 
Arabah  on  the  west  (vers.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as 
far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabafa  (ver.  8) ; 
its  eastern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  determined. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended 
from  "  the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir, 
even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  li.  17).  As  no  part  of 
Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  hare 
been  upon  its  northern  bonier.  Now  there  is  a  line 
of  "naked"  {halak  signified  •' naked  ")  white  hills 
or  clifls  which  runs  across  the  great  vallev  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  tiie  divi- 
sion between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor 
north  of  it.  The  view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  appear  as 
a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extending 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impression  left 
by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  is  the 
very  "  Mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir  "  (Robin- 
son, B.  R.  ii.  113,  &c.;  sec  Keil  on  Josh.  xi.  17). 
The  northern  border  of  the  modem  district  of  Jeb41 
is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  &lls  into  the  Ghor  a  few 
miles  ferther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syr.  p.  401). 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Sinai  and  Paran ;  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  that  difficult  passage  proves  that  the  connexion 
is  not  a  geogiTiphical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums 
up  the  several  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  the  Israelites,  without  r^ard  either  to 
time  or  place  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4, 5). 

Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  die 
Horites,  or  "  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the 
excavators  of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  found 
in  such  numbers  in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around 
Petra.  They  were  dispossessed,  and  apparently 
annihilated,  by  the  posterity  of  Esau,  who  "  dwelt 
in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii.  12).  The  history  of  Seir 
thus  early  merges  into  that  of  Edom.  Though  the 
country  was  atlerwards  called  Edom,  yet  the  older 
name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away:  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Ihe  Israelites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount  Seir  is 
the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pronounced 
by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxv.),  which  seems  now  to  be 
literally  fulfiUed :— "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
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IMnU,  O  Mount  Sdr,  I  am  •gainst  thee,  imd  I  will 
make  thee  most  deiolate.  I  will  lay  thy  eiti<« 
waste,  .  .  ,  when  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will 
nuke  thee  doolate.  ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual 
deeolationa,  and  thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye 
■haUknowthatlamtheLord."  [J.  L.  P.] 

2.  (TJIC'  Til :  (fot  'Affffip  ;•  Alex.  4.  2ir«ip : 
Mom  Setr).  An  entirely  different  place  from  the 
i<H«going;  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
boandary  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  W.  10 
only).  It  lay  westwari  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
between  it  and  Beth-shetnesh.  If  Kuriet  d  Enab 
he  the  fumier,  and  Ain-»hena  the  latter  of  these 
two,  then  UouQt  Seir  cannot  fail  to  be  the  ridge 
vhich  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wadi/ 
Oktmb  (£o&.  iii.  155).  A  village  called  Saris  *> 
stands  oo  the  southern  sit*  of  this  ridge,  which 
ToMer  (3«»  Wmidenmg,  203)  and  Schwarz  (97) 
would  identify  with  Seir.  The  obstacle  to  this  is 
that  the  names  are  radically  *  different.  The  Sa'trah 
(SvaKw)  on  the  sooth  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Rob, 

B.  R.  1st  edit.  ii.  364;,  is  nearer  in  orthography, 
bat  not  BO  suitable  in  position. 

How  the  name  of  Sdr  came  to  be  located  so  far 
to  the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Fferhaps,  like  other 
names  occarring  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a 
monument  of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomit^  which 
has  escaped  record.  [Ophhi,  &c.]  But  it  is  more 
liroliafale  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot..  Dr. 
Robinson  (155),  apparently  without  intending  any 
allnsioD  to  the  name  of  Seir,  speaks  of  the  "  nigged 
points  which  composed  the  main  ridge"  of  the 
mountain  in  qnestioo.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Udirew  word  Stir,  Whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  this  mountain  and  Seirath  or  has- 
SeiraA  (see  the  next  article)  is  donbtful.  The  name  is 
not  a  oommon  one,  and  it  is  not  tmlikfly  that  it  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  more  noi'them  oontinua- 
tioo  of  the  hills  of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin 
—or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Mount  Ephraim.    [G.] 

SEI'RATH  (rn'JTB'ri,  with  the  definite  article : 
'  Sercipo^d ;  Alex,  'ittipttta :  Seirath).  The  place 
to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his  .  murder  of  Eglon 
fjndg.  iii.  26),  and  whithei',  by  blasts  of  his  oow- 
hom,  he  collected  his  countrymen  for  the  attack  of 
the  Moabites  in  Jericho  (27).  It  was  in  "  Mount 
Ephraim  "  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the  same 
wooded  shaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signifi- 
cation of  Seir,  and  Seirath)  which  stretched  even 
so  far  south  »s  to  eater  the  tenitory  of  Judah 
(Joab.  zv.  10).  The  definite  article  prefixed  to 
the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was  a  well- 
known  spot  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
escaped  observation  in  modem  times.  [G.] 

BEXA  and  SE'LAH  (J^D,  or  Jl^Dn :  ir^rpo, 
or  ii  ■riTfa\  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  zvi.  1 :  rendered 
"the  rock"  in  the  A.  V.,  ta  Judg.  i.  36,  2  Chr. 


*  'A(nip.  TbiB  looks  as  if  the  Heb.  name  bad  once 
bad  the  article  prefixed. 

b  IVmlbl;  ibe  ittp^  whicti,  In  the  Alex.  US.,  Is  one  of 
the  eleven  names  inserted  bj  the  LXX.  in  Josh,  xv.  59.  Tbe 
nel^bonrlog  names  ogree.   In  the  Vat.  MS.  It  Is  'Bt^t. 

'  iyiY""*  '*  '^  ortbogiapliy  of  Sarii  (Usts  of  Dr. 
Bmltb  in  let  «Lof  BoUnaon,  lit  App.  123),  containing  no 
AiiL  and  a  duplicate  i. 

<  Tbia  Is  the  reading  of  the  Vat  Codex  according  to 
Xai.  If  acmrate.  It  fnmiibes  an  histanoe  of  the  y  being 
tepnaented  by  t,  which  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  is 
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XXV.  12,  Obad.  3.  Probably  the  dty  hiter  known 
as  Petra,  600  Roman  miles  from  Gaza  (Plin.  vi. 
32),  the  ruins  of  whidi  are  found  about  two  days' 
jonmey  N,  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  fonr  S,  from  Jericho.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7),  and  theiefoie 
Edomite  tenitory,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called 
JoKTHEEL  (not  Uierefore  to  be  confounded  with 
Joktheel,  Josh.  xv.  38,  which  pei-tained  to  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Joshua),  but  seems  to  have  after- 
wards come  under  the  dominion  of  Hoeb.  In  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centui-y  B.O.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  attaclis  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  lil. 
731,  od.  Hanov.  1604),  and  under  them  became 
one  of  the  greatest  stations  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  {ib.  94 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
799 ;  Apul.  Flor.  i.  6).  About  70  B.C.  Peti»  ap- 
pears as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named 
Aretas  (Joseph.  Ant.  liv.  1,  §4,  and  5,  §1:  B.  J. 
i.  6,  §2,  and  29,  §3).  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion  Cnss.  Ixviii. 
14),  and  from  the  next  empertir  received  the  name 
of  Hadriana,*  as  appears  firora  the  legend  of  a  coin. 
Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  4,  §7)  gives  the  name  of  An» 
CApn))  as  au  earlier  synonym  for  Peti-a,  where, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  'Kfieiin  or  'Apxi/i' 
(alleged  by  Euseb.  Oiom.,  as  found  in  Josephus) 
should  be  read.  The  city.  Petra  lay,  though  at  a 
high  level,!  in  a  hollow  shut  m  by  mountain-cliffs, 
and  approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which,  and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds 
(Plin.  vi.  32 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  779).  The  principal 
ruins  are — 1.  elKhuzneh;  2.  the  theatre;  3.  a 
tomb  with  three  rows  bf  columns ;  4.  a  tomb  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  5.  ruined  bridges ;  6.  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  7.  Zab  Far'dn;  8.  KSsr  Fiu'in; 
and  are  chiefly  known  by  the  illustiations  of  La- 
borde  and  Linant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outline  of  a  nanmachia  or  theatre  for 
see-flghts,  which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns, 
in  which  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  season 
had  been  reserved — a  remai-kable  piwf,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis be  conect,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  water- 
su|^ly,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  are  told  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
region,  and  its  contiast  to  the  barren  Arabah  on  its 
immediate  west  (Robinson,  ii.  169).  Prof.  Stanley 
{S.  4r  P.  95)  leaves  little  doubt  that  Petra  was  the 
seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  he  fixes  at  the 
spot  now  called  the  "Deir"  o^  "Convent,"  and 
with  which  fiict  the  choice  of  the  site  of  Aaron's 
tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected  (96).  As 
legards  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Kadesh,  see 
K  ADESH ;  and,  for  the  genei^l  subject,  liitter,  xiv,  69, 
997  ibll.,  and  Robinson,  ii.  1.  [H.  H.] 

BELA-»HAM-MAHLEKOTH  (t.  e.  "  the 
diflf  of  escapes"  or  "of  divisions,"  nippntSil  JPD  = 
ir«V|Hi  ii  iitpta9f!aa,  in  both  MSS.;  Petra  dia- 


not  mentioned  by  Frankel  (Vi/ratuditn,  &a1l2),  y  and 
K  are  the  ordinary  eqalvalents  of  ])  In  tlie  LXX. 

•  Namml  In  qalbns  iLAFIANH  BHTPA.  MBTFO- 
nOAI2,  Reland,  >.  v. 

'  Ensebina(e>iiai».),nndera1aterartlcle,ldentlBesPetn 
and  'PcKfju,  which  appears  (Num.  xxxi.  6)  as  the  name  ul 
a  MIdlanltlsh  prince  (see  Stanley,  S.  <t  P.  p.  9*,  note). 

c  Bobinson  (II.  124)  computes  Uie  Wady  Jtousa  as  about 
2000  feet  or  more  above  the  Arabah. 

ii  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  Uie  Hebrew  article  has 
been  retained  in  our  translation.  Ham.moleketll  and 
Helkath  bax-Znrim  are  examples  of  the  same. 
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d«iw).  A  rod  orditTin  the  wiMenie«  of  Haon, 
the  acow  of  on*  of  U>o«  ramarluble  eacapea  which 
•re  80  frequent  io  the  history  of  Seul'a  puraait  of 
David  (1  bain,  xiiii.  28 J.  Ita  name,  if  interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  signifies  the  "  cliff  of  escapes,"  or  **  of 
divisions."  The  former  is  the  explanation  of 
Gesenius  (TAts.  486),  the  latter  of  the  Targum 
and  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  (Midrash ; 
Kashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  David ;  the  divi- 
sions are  those  of  Saul's  mind  midftided  whether 
to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemj  or  to  go  after 
the  Philistines ;  but  such  eipUinatioiis,  though 
appropriate  to  either  interpretation,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Oriental  habit  of  phying  on 
woitls,  are  donbtless  mere  accommodations.  The 
analogy  of  topographical  nomenclature  malces  it 
almost  certain  that  this  cliff  mu.st  have  derived  its 
name  either  fitim  its  smoothness  (the  radical  mean- 
ing of  ppn)  or  from  tome  peculiarity  of  shape  or 
position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  translations  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  No  identification  has  yet 
been  suggested,  [G.] 

SE'LAH  (Tho).  ThU  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy-one  times  in  tbe  Psalms^  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  Psalma  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in 
one  four  times — always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
cept in  Ps.  It.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hah.  iii. 
3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end 
of  a  clause.  All  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs, 
except  eleven  (iii.  vii.  xxiv.  xxxii.  xlviii.  I.  Ixxzii. 
Ixxxiii.  Ixixvii.  Ixxxix.  cxiiii.),  hare  also  the  musical 
direction,  "to  the  Chief  Musician"  (comp.  ah» 
Hab.  iii.  1 9) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we  find  the 
wonts  TbjO,  mizmir  (A.  V.  "  Psalm  "),  Shiggaion, 
or  Moschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet 
with  the  musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi.;,  Altaschith 
(Ivii.  lix.  Ixxv.),  Oittith  (Ixxxi.  Ixzxiv.),  Maha- 
lath  {.eannoth  (Ixxxviii.),  Michtam  (Ivii.  lix.  Ix.), 
Neginah  (Ixi.),  Neginoth  (iv.  liv.  It.  Ixvii.  htxTi. ; 
comp.  Uab.  iii.  19),  and  i>hushan-eduth  (Ix.);  and 
on  this  association  alone  might  be  formed  a  strong 
presumption  that,  lilie  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
which  had  a  meaning  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  npon  what  is.  The  Versions 
are  first  deserving  of  attention. 

In  by  &x  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
Targum  renders  the  word  by  |^pS6,  Walmln, 
"  for  ever ;"  four  times  (Ps.  xxxii.  4,  7 ;  xxxii.  11 
[12];  4  [6])  ND^pS,  IfalmA ;  once(Ps.xliv.8[9]) 
I'D^y  'oVy^,  )i!'cUmS  'almin ;  and  (Ps.  xlviii.  8 

[9])  rO^y  '•pi'?  ■>?'  '«'  'ol'^  '«*»*».  "'th  the 
same  meaning,  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Ps.  xlix. 
13  [14]  it  has  »ntn  NO^vS,  a'almd  diUhi,  "for 
the  world  to  come ;'"  in  ¥».  xxxix.  5  [6]  KD^^  «n^. 

Uchayyf  'almd,  "  for  the  life  evei-lasting;"  and  in 
Ps.  cxl.  5  [6]  Vrvnn,  Udtrd,  "  continually."    This 


•  Except  in  Pb.  Ix.  16  [17J  Ixiv.  3  [4],  Ixxvl.  3,  9 
[4, 10}  wliere  Bd.  ita  has  ati.  Pi.  xxi.  1  [3J,  wbere  it  has 
tnirttiit,  and  In  Hab.  III.  3, 13,  where  it  reptodoocs  the 
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interpretation,  which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the 

majority  of  Rabbinical  writers,  is  pui^y  traditional, 
and  based  upon  no  etymology  whatever.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  Aquila,  who  I'endeis  "  Selah  "  if  I ;  by  the 
Edilio  quinta  and  Editia  Kxta,  which  give  respeo- 
tively  trnweartit  and  cIi  r^Xax;*  bySymmadius 
(cis  rbr  oimra)  and  Theodotion  (cit  WXot),  in 
Habakkuk ;  by  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.  (<ix 
riXot)  in  Hab.  iii.  13 ;  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  in 
Ps.  iii.  8  [9],  iv.  2  [3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iii.  13; 
and  by  Jerome,  who  has  semper.  In  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20] 
7170  03S>  kedan  ulik,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito 

"  from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  is 
manifestly  inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as  for 
instance  Ps.  xxi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  Ixxxi.  7  [8],  and 
Hab.  iii.  3,  and  snperfluoua  in  others,  as  Pa.  iliT. 
8  [9],  IxxiiT,  4  [5],  Ixzxii.  4  [5],  was  pointed  ont 
long  since  by  Aben  Exia.  In  the  Psalms  the  uni- 
form reudering  of  the  LXX.  is  SufafuA^w.  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion  gire  the  same,  except  in 
Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  where  Theodotion  has  iul,  and 
Ps.  Iii.  5  [7],  where  Symmachus  has  <2f  iti.  In 
Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  <2r  Ti\os.  In  Ps. 
xxxviii.  (in  LXX.)  7,  Ixxx.  7  [8],  Sijii^a\fui  is  added 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  7  in  the  Alu.  MS.  In 
Ps.  Ivii.  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  Tcr.  2 ;  and  in  Ps. 
iii.  8  [9],  xxiv.  10,  Ixxxviii.  10  [U],  it  is  omitted 
altogether:  In  all  pauages  except  those  already 
refeiTed  to,  in  which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 

Peshito.S]niac  hai  «n>^»»,  an  abbreviation  fol- 
8ub|>aX^.  This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Ps.  xinii. 
13  [14],  1.  15  [16],  liviii.  13  [14],  Ivii.  2,  Ixxx. 
7  [8],  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  and  in  Ps.  Iii.  3  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse  after  3^£D ;  in  Ps.  ilix.  it 
is  put  after  \ti^  in  rer.  14  [15],  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
after  nBTTI  in  ver.  8  [9],  and  after  0'n!?K^  iu 
ver.  32  [33].  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely,  while 
in  Hab.  iii.  3  the  Editio  texta  and  others  give 
>ierajSoX^  itw^dXparos. 

The  rendering  tid^oX^  of  the  LXX.  and  other 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  tradiUonal  as  that  of 
the  Targum  "  for  ever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  SuE^oA^a'  itself  there  are  many  opinions. 
Both  Origen  (Comm.  ad  Pa„  0pp.  ed.  Delarue,  ii. 
516)  and  Athanasius  (Synops.  Script.  Sacr.  xiii.) 
are  silent  upon  this  point.  Euaebius  of  Caewrea 
(Praef,  tn  Pt.)  says  it  marked  those  passages  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to  work 
upon  the  chou-.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (TVoct.  2  tn 
Ps.  cap.  x.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
midst  of  the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew 
the  Divine  inspiration.  Chrysostom  (,0f^.  ed. 
Montfaucon,  t,  p.  540)  takes  it  to  indicate  the 
portion  of  the  pmlm  which  was  given  to  another 
choir.  Aogustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  r^ards  it  as  an 
interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  (Ep. 
ad  Marcellam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that 
diapsalma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation 
of  the  Spirit's  infiuence,  or  tbe  beginning  of  another 
sense.  Otheis,  he  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a 
ditlerenoe  of  rhythm,  and  the  silence  of  some  kind 
of  music  in  tl:e  choir;  but  for  himself  he  fiills 
back  npon  the  version  of  Aquibi,  and  renders  Selah 
by  semper,  with  a  referen(«  to  the  custom  of  the 


Hebrew  .nAa.  In  Pa.  Ix.  16  [IT]  SdiOo  tta  bu  iii. 
In  Ps.  IxxT.  3  t*]  iuuruTK,  and  In  Ps.  IxxtL  3  [4]  lit  Ti 
WAoc. 
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Jew*  to  imt  at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
Selah,  or  Shalom.  In  his  oommentary  on  Pa.  iii. 
he  is  donbtAil  whether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a 
moaieBl  sgn,  or  as  indicating  the  perpetaity  of  the 
truth  contained  in  the  pasai^ -after  which  it  is 
placed  ;  so  that,  he  says,  "  wheresoever  SeloA,  that 
is  dtaptahna  or  temper,  is  pat,  there  we  may  know 
that  what  follows,  as  well  as  what  precedes,  belong 
nat  only  to  the  present  time,  but  to  eternity," 
Tbeodorvt  {JPraef.  in  Ps.)  explains  diaptalma  by 
fuKun  /ura^oXli  or  jyoAAoY^  (as  Suidas),  "  a 
change  of  the  melody."  On  the  whole,  the  ren- 
dering tunfuA/ta  rather  increases  the  difBcolty,  for 
it  does  not  sppear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah, 
and  its  own  signification  is  obscure. 

Leavii^  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers,  we  come 
to  the  Babb'uiical  writers,  the  majority  of  whom 
tbllow  the  Taigum  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Eliezer 
''Talm.  BaU.  Embm,  t.  p.  54)  in  rendering  Selah 
"  for  ever."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  3)  showed 
that  in  some  paasages  this  rendering  was  inappro- 
priate, and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  Selah 
was  a  word  of  em[^iasis,  used  to  give  weight  and 
importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its 
tnith : — "  But  the  right  explanation  is  that  the 
meaning  of  Selah  is  like  ■  so  it  is '  or  '  thus,'  and 
*  the  matter  is  tme  and  right.' "  Kimchi  {Lex. 
a.  v.)  doubted  whether  it  had  any  special  meaning 
at  all  in  connexion  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  eipUined  it  as  a  muaical 
term.  He  derives  it  from  77D,  to  raise,  elevate, 
with  n  paragogic,  and  interprets  it  as  signifying 
a  raising  or  elevating  the  Toice,  as  much  as  to  say  in 
this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  voice  in  song. 

Among  modem  writers  there  is  tiie  same  diversity 
of  opinion.  Gesenios  (TAss,  s.  r.)  derives  Selah 
from  rPD,  sdAiA,  to  suspend,  of  which  be  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  7\  paragogic,  TOO, 
in  pause  n^D.  But  this  form  is  supported  by  no 
jnrallel  instance.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation, 
which  is  harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either, 
**  suspend  the  vcnoe,"  that  is,  **  be  silent,"  a  hint  to 
the  singers ;  or  "  raise,  elevate  the  sti-inged  insb'U- 
nxnta.'  In  either  case  he  r^ards  it  as  denoting  a 
pause  in  the  soi^  which  was  tilled  up  by  an  inter, 
lude  played  by  the  choir  of  Levitea.  Ewald  (Die 
bkhttrde*  A.  B.  i.  179)  arrives  at  substantially 
the  same  result  by  a  different  process.  He  derives 
Selah  from  77D,  ailal,  to  rise,  whence  the  tab- 
•tantive  7D,  which  with  n  paragogic  becomes  in 
pause  n?D  (comp.  mn,  from  'V\,  root  Tin,  Gen, 
xiv.  10).  '  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, this  derivation  is  more  tenable  than  the 
former;  Ewald  regards  the  phrase  "  Higgaion, 
Scbh,"  in  Ps.  iz.  16  [17],  as  the  full  form,  signi- 
fving  "  music,  strike  up  v — an  indication  that  the 
voices  of  the  dioir  were  to  cease  while  the  instru- 
meuts  alooe  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows  Gcsenius, 
De  Wette,  snd  others,  in  the  rendering  pause !  but 
ivfors  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  nndei"- 
stands  it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
nmm  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  case, 
Selah  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous. 
The  same  meaning  of  pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  by 
Fiirst  (Honda:,  s.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  rout 
rPO,  tiidh,  to  cut  ofi"  (a  meaning  which  is  per- 
fectly arbitrary),  whence  the  substantive  ?D,  sH, 
which  with  71  paragogic  becomes  in  pause  HTD ;  a 
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form  which  is  without  parallel.  While  etymologist* 
have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  tint  the  true  meaning  of  the  vati 
will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed  the 
question  is  as  far  fi-om  solntion  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  &ct  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (BM.  AbhamU. 
i.  1-84)  has  devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  it* 
explanation.  After  observing  that  Selah  every- 
whei«  appears  to  mark  critical  moments  in  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  the 
music  was  employed  to  give  expression  to  the 
energy  of  the  poet  s  sentiments  on  these  occasions, 
he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  word 
is  used  "  in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  <^oir  of  priests,  who  stood  opposite  to 
the  stage  occupied  by  the  Levites,  were  to  raise 
their  trumpets  (77D),  and  with  the  strong  tones 
of  this  instrument  mark  the  words  just  spoken,  snd 
bear  them  upwards  to  the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Pro- 
bably the  Levite  minstrels  supported  this  priestly 
intercessory  music  by  rigorously  striking  their 
harps  and  psalteries ;  whence  the  Greek  expression 
8(4^aA/ui,  To  this  points,  moreover,  the  fiiUer 
direction,  '  Higgaion,  Selah '  (Ps.  ix.  16) ;  the  first 
word  of  which  denotes  the  whiiT  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Ps.  xrii.  4),  the  other  the  raising  of 
the  trumpets,  both  which  were  here  to  sound 
together.  The  leas  important  Higgaion  fell  away, 
when  the  expression  was  abbreviated,  and  SekA 
alone  remained."  Dr.  Davidson  (Zntrod.  to  the 
0.  T.  ii,  248)  with  good  reason  rejects  this  ex- 
planation as  laboured  and  artiticia],  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Keil  in  HSveniick'a  Etnleitimg  (iii, 
120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some  passages  (as 
Ps.  ixxii.  4,  5,  lli.  3,  Iv,  7,  8)  the  playing  of  the 
prieste  on  the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  and 
proposes  the  following  as  his  own  solution  of  the 
difiiculty : — "  The  word  denotes  eletcttion  or  atcent, 
L  e.  loM,  dear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
companied the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble.  In  cases 
where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly  during  the 
silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At  the  end 
of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and 
loudest."  It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the 
other  explanations  which  have  been  given,  that  it 
is  mere  conjecture,  based  on  an  etymology  which, 
in  any  other  language  than  Hebrew,  would  at  once 
be  rejected  as  unsound.  A  few  other  opinions  may 
be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject. Michaelis,  in  despair  at  being  unable  to  assign 
any  meaning  to  the  word,  r^arded  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation, formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other  letters 
of  three  other  woi-ds  {Svppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.), 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may 
have  been,  and  rejacte  at  once  the  guess  of  Mei- 
bomins,  who  extracta  the  meaning  da  capo  from 
the  three  wonls  which  he  suggests.  For  other  con- 
jectnres  of  this  kind,  see  Eichhom's  Bibliothek,  v, 
545.  Mattheson  was  of  opinion  that  the  pas- 
sages where  Selah  occurred  were  repeated  either  by 
the  instruments  or  by  another  dwir:  heni«  he  took 
it  as  equal  to  ritomello.  Herder  regai-ded  it  as 
mai-king  a  change  of  key ;  while  Paulus  Bui^ensis 
and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 
Buitorf  (Lex.  Hebr.)  derived  it  fi'om  rOD,  ai/ih, 

to  spread,  lay  low :  hence  used  as  a  i'^  to  lower 
the  voice,  like  pKino.     In  Kichbom's  Bibiioihek 
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(t.  550)  it  is  Bn^Mt«d  that  Selah  may  perh«p( 
vpafj  a  acale  in  mutic,  or  indicate  a  rising;  or 
falling  in  tlie  ton«.  Kostcr  {Stud,  mid  Krit.  1831) 
•aw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the  itrophical 
divisions  of  the  Ptalms,  bat  iti  positirai  in  the 
middle  of  verses  is  against  this  theory,  Ang;usti 
{Pract.  Eint.  in  d.  Ps.  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an 
exclamation,  lilfe  hallelujah  I  and  the  same  ripw 
was  taken  by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  [ffeb.  Or.  %2i'A,  2), 
who  daases  it  among  the  interjections,  and  renders 
it  praite  I  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "  1  be- 
lieve it  to  ha  descended  from  the  root  ^Jui0)    *  he 

blessed,'  &c.,  and  used  not  unlike  the  word  amen, 
or  the  doxology,  among  ourselves."  If  any  farther 
information  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  subject,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolini, 
vol.  «ii.,  in  Noldius  {Conoord.  Part.  Ann.  et  Vmd. 
No.  1877),  in  Saalschtttz  {Htbr.  Poo.  p.  346),  and 
in  the  essay  of  Sommer  quoted  above.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SELOBD  0^0  ••  3«Aef«:  &fed).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Nadab,  a  descendant  of  Jeiahmeel  (I  Chr. 
ii.  .30). 

BELEMI'A  {SaUtma).  One  of  the  five  men 
"  ready  to  write  swiftly,  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
manded to  take  (2  Esd.  liv.  24). 

SELKHI'AS  {TitKtiiias :  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
LEMi  AH  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  End.  ii.  34 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  I.  .39). 

SELEUOI'A  (2«Xc<ic(.a:  Selettda)  was  prac- 
tically the  seaport  of  Antiocr,  as  Ostia  was  of 
Kome,  Meapolis  of  Philippi,  Ceiichreat  of  Corinth, 
and  the  Piraeus  of  Athens.  The  river  Orontes, 
after  flowing  past  Anticch,  eutei-ed  the  sea  not 
far  from  Seleuda.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  miles.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
sailed  from  Seleuda  at  the  beginning  of  bis  first 
missionary  circuit  (Acts  xiii.  4) ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  be  landed  there  on  his  return  from 
it  (xiv.  26).  The  name  of  the  place  shows  at 
once  that  its  history  was  connected  with  that 
line  of  Selenddae  who  reigned  at  Antioch  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  dose  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so 
dose  a  connexion  with  Jewish  annals.  This  8tix)ng 
fortreas  and  convenient  seaport  was  in  fact  con- 
■tracted  by  the  tint  Seleucus,  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman  times, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  18).  The  remains  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  considerable  being  an  immense 
excavation  extending  imva  the  higher  part  of  the 
dty  to  the  sea :  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are 
the  two  piers-  of  the  old  harbour,  which  still  bear 
the  names  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  masonry 
continues  so  good,  that  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and 
repairing  the  harbour  has  recently  been  entertained. 
Accounts  of  Seleuda  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphratet  Expedition  by  General  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Soyal  Geo- 
graphioal  Society,  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Yates 
in  the  Museum  of  Clatsical  Antiquities.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SELEirCUS  (3i\tvK0t:  Seleucus)  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  "king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace  iii.  3),  that  is,  of 
the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  daimed  by  the  Seleuddae,  even 
when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor 
(oomp.  1  Mace  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32),  was 
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the  son  and  sucoessar  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Magnesia  (B.C. 
190),  and  three  years  afWwards,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  ascended  the  throne.  He  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  Syrian  power, 
which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magnesia,  seeking 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome  and  Egypt  till  he 
could  find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  war.  He 
was,  however,  mwdered,  after  a  reign  of  twelve 
years  (b.o.  175),  by  Hetiodorus,  one  of  his  own 
courtiers  [Heuodobds],  "  neither  in  [sadden] 
anger  nor  in  battle"  (pka.  xi.  20,  and  Jerome,  ad 
loc.),  but  by  ambitious  tnacheij,  without  having 
effected  anything  of  importance.  His  son  Deme- 
trius I.  Soter  [l>EMETBius],  whom  he  had  sent, 
while  still  a  b^,  as  hostage  to  Rome,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures,  gained  the  crown  in  162  B.C. 
(1  Maoc.  vii.  1 ;  2  Mace  xiv.  1).  The  general 
policy  of  Seleucus  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  his 
&ther  (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3,  Kci  idXtyKoy),  was  con- 
ciliatory, as  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  prospect  of  an  Egyptian 
war ;  and  he  undertook  a  large  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Temple-service  (2  Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  one 
occasion,  by  the  fiilse  representations  of  Sinion, 
a  Jewish  officer  [Simon  3],  he  was  induced  to 
moke  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the  treasures  de- 
posited in  the  Temple,  by  means  of  the  same  Helio- 
doms  who  murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally 
fiiiled,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2  Uaoc. 
iv.  5,  6) ;  though  his  want  of  money  to  pay  the 
enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Romans  [Antiociids 
III.,  vol.  i.  p.  74]  may  have  compelled  him  to  raise 
extraordinary  Revenues,  for  which  cause  he  is  de- 
scribed in  Daniel  as  "a  raiser  of  taxes"  (Dan.  xi. 
/.  c. ;  Liv.  xU.  19).  [B.  F.  W.]  . 

SEM  (2ii/<:  Sem).  Srex  the  patriardi  (Luke 
iii.  3B). 

SKMAOHI'AH  pnjSDD:  3aPaxla;  Alex. 
So/iuix'at :  Samachias).  One  of  the  sons  of  She- 
maiah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  CSir.  xxvi.  7). 

BEM'EI  (itiut:  SemeC).  1.  SmxEi  of  the 
sons  of  Hashnm  ( I  Esd.  ix,  33 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

2.  {3(fitiat.)  Shixei,  the  ancestor  Of  Mordecai 

(Esth.  xi.  2). 

3.  {it/itt)  The  &ther  of  MatUthias  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

8EMEL'LIU8(2<Mi^XXio>:  Sabelliu$).  Srim- 
SHAi  the  scribe  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  l7,  25,  30 ;  oomp. 
Ezr.  iv.). 

SEMIS  {'it/Utt :  Semeis).  Sbixei  the  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  ix.  23 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  23). 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  [SHKMtric  Lak- 

0UAGE8.] 

BEKA'AH  (HMD :  Sanyo,  Sovora:  Senaa). 
The  "  children  of  Senaah  "  are  enumerated  amongst 
the  "  people  of  Israel "  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  35 ;  Neh.  vii.  88). 
In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the  name  is  given  with  the  artide, 
has-.Senaah. 

The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostJr  those  of 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  as  attached  to  a  town.* 

The  Magdal-Senna,  or  "  great  Senna"  of  Euwbinm 
and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho  (Onomast, 


*  The  rock  Sekkh  of  I  Sam.  xiv.  4  is  bardty  appropriate. 
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•Scoot"),  hmrerer,  u  not  inapjRvpriat*  in  jwdtioo. 
TWe  is  a  rtrialioQ  in  the  numben  giren  by  Ezra 
ail  Nebemiali ;  bat  even  adopting  the  smaller  figure, 
it  ii  difficult  to  understand  how  the  people  of  Senaah 
ikold  have  been  so  much  more  nainetoas  than  thoee 
it  <t»  other  pUoea  in  the  catalogue.  Bertheau 
Extg.  Himdb.)  suggests  that  Senaah,  represents  not 
liio^pUce  but  a  district;  but  there  is  nothing 
te  corroborate  this. 

h  the  parallel  passages  of  1  Esdras  (ir.  23)  the 
Hoe  isf^Teo  An.xaas,  and  the  Bomber  3330.    [G.] 

SKirfiH  (rUO:  3tn>i}  Alex.  omiU:  Snt). 

Tic  aame  of  one  of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which 
itinl  in  the  "  ps»age  of  Michmash,"  at  the  time 
rftk  adreoture  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
:i  Sns.  liT.  4).  It  was  the  soutbem  one  of  the 
tn  (rtr.  !>),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba.  The  name 
a  Hcbitw  means  a  "  thorn,"  or  Uiom-bush,  and 
ii  ifplied  elsewhere  only  to  the  memorable  thorn 
if  Horeb ;  but  whether  it  refers  in  this  instance 
\e  tlie  ibape  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  growth  of  seneh 
tfM  it,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  latter  is  more 
onntest  with  analogy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
J<«|iliiis  {B.  J.  T.  2,  §1),  in  describing  the  route 
<f  Tma  iiom  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  that 
tk  last  encampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spot 
'wkick  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  cJled  the  valley" 
•  pfriaps  the  pUiin  "  of  thorns  (iueareii'  abXiiv), 
■or  a  certain  village  called  GabathsaouM,"  i.  «. 
Gibatk  of  Saul.  The  ravine  of  Michmash  is 
)tat  four  miles  iVom  the  hill  which  is,  with 
tinble  certainty,  identified  with  Gibeah.  This 
'^Mmee  is  perhaps  t(x>  great  to  suit  Josephtu's  ei- 
fm ;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice.  [G.] 

SEKI'B  (Tib:  Swcfp:  Sanir).    This  name 

wm  twite  in  tiie  A.  V.,  via.  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and 
^  iiTii.  5 ;  bat  it  shoold  be  found  in  two  other 
Pf",  in  cadi  of  whidi  the  Hebrew  word  is  ex- 
alr  amilar  to  the  above,  viz.  Deut.  iii.  9,  and 
^  ir.  8.  In  tlwM  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as 
^nxiB.  Even  this  slight  change  is  unfortunate, 
«»,  a  one  of  tlie  few  Amorite  words  preserved,  the 
B«a  pKsoKs  an  interest  which  should  have  pro- 
iKteil  it  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter.  It  is 
^  imorite  name  for  the  mountain  in  the  north  of 
We«i«e  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hebmoh,  and 
4t  iWnioans  SiBiON ;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
4<  sune  for  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
'l»fe.  In  1  Chr.  V.  23,  and  Omt.  iv.  8,  Hetmon 
»i  it  are  mentioned  as  distinct.  Abulfeda  (ed. 
^If,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
w  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damascus — that 
^T  denominated  Jebel  eth  S/iurky,  "  the  East 
""•Wn  "— wa»  in  his  cky  called  Sentr.  The  use 
^  Ik  word  in  Gzekiel  is  singnlar.  In  describing 
'7"  we  should  natonlly  expect  to  find  the  Phoe- 
'jwa  oane  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
'  li*  erdinary  Israelite  name  (Hermon)  were  dis- 
""W.  That  it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
<»»  of  Eaekiel  the  name  of  Stnir  had  lost  its  ori- 
^  u^ficaoce  aa  an  Amorita  name,  and  was  em- 
P>y«l  without  that  restriction. 

TkeTargum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  r.  23  (ed.  Beck) 
"s*"  Senir  by  ♦J^  nB«D  "110,  of  which  the 
■"'prabable  translation  is  "  the  mountain  of  the 
|l»"  of  the  Perinitea."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins 
*«  tat  is  altered  to  »11»B  nOD  '0,  "the  moun- 
*«  that  comipteth  fruits,"  in  agreement  with  the 
isjoattn  Deut.  iii.  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as 
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th«  equivalent  of  Sirion.  Which  of  thase  is  the 
original  it  is  perhaps  impoeaible  now  to  decide. 
The  fonner  haa  the  slight  consideration  In  Its 
fiivour,  that  the  Hivites  ai«  specially  mentioned  as 
"  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have 
been  connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites ; 
or  the  reading  may  have  ariaen  from  mere  caprice, 
as  that  of  the  Sam.  ver.  of  Dent.  iii.  9,  appean 
to  have  done.  [See  SaiuutaH  Pehtateoch, 
p.  1H4.]  [G.] 

SENNACH'EEIB  OnWD:  itryaxnplu, 
3tmaxiip*ilii  LXX. ;  :ttmx^i0M,  Joseph. ;  2a- 
raxip^fiot,  Herod. :  Setmaoierib)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Saigon.  [SarooK.]  His  name  in  the 
original  is  read  as  lUn^ki-irib,  which  is  imder> 
stood  to  mean,  "  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  l>ro- 
thers :"  an  indication  that  he  was  not  the  iirst-bom 
of  his  fttber.  The  LXX.  have  thus  approached 
much  more  nearly  to  the  native  articulation  than 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  having  kept  the  vowel-sounds 
almost  exactly,  and  merely  changed  the  labial  at 
the  close  from  j3  to  ^.  Joeephus  has  besn  even 
more  entirely  correct,  having  only  added  the  Greek 
nominatival  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennadierib  during 
his  fiiUier's  lifetime.  From  hia  name,  and  from  a 
circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to 
the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Berosus)  rehtted  that  the  tri- 
butary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother 
— who  would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother— of 
Sennacherib's,  not  long  before  that  prince  came  to 
the  throne  (Bene.  Fr,  12).  Sennadierib's  brother 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bala- 
daii,  who- then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  six 
months.  These  events  belong  to  the  year  B.C.  70S, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  Sargon. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.C.  702.  Hia 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Menidach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib 
then  made  Belibus,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy, 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  ttie 
Aramaean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphratee, 
whence  he  carried  off  200,000  captives.  In  the 
ensuing  year  (B.C.  701)  he  made  war  upon  the 
independent  tribes  in  Mount  S^agros,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a  portion  of  the 
nation  which  had  lieen  previously  independent.  In 
his  third  year  (B.O.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradua,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  as  well  aa 
from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  cajitured 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Liboah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy,*  finally 
marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Heze- 
kiah,  apparently,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held bis  tribute,  but  had  intermeddled  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Philistian  cities,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  "  Sennacherib  came  up 
against  all  the  £enoed  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 


•  The  Impression  on  day  of  the  seal  of  a  Sabaoo,  fonod 
in  Sennacberlb's  palace  at  Kogruqiik,  liad  pn>babl7  been 
appended  to  tUs  trealjr. 
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them"  (3  K.  zviii.  13).  Then  can  b«  no  doubt 
that  the  ncord  which  he  has  left  of  hu  campaign 
against  "  Hiskiah "  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war 
vith  Hezekiah  to  briefly  touched  in  the  four  Tersas 
of  this  chapter  (vers.  13-16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  compelled  to  make  a  most  humble  submission. 
He  aji^reed  to  bear  whatever  the  Great  King  laid 
upon  him ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  ofl 
a  rich  boDty  and  more  than  200,000  captives, 
appointed  him  a  fixed  tribute  of  300  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold.  He  also  deprived 
him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territory, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  petty  kings  of  Ashdod, 
£kron,  and  Gaza,  flaving  n^de  these  arrange- 
ments, he  left  Palestine  and  returned  into  his  own 
country. 

In  the  following  year  (B.C.  699),  Sennacherib 
invaded  Babylonia  for  the  second  time.  Merodach- 
Baladan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  coiutry, 
where  his  brothen  still  resided ;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  viceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
fiivoured  his  cause,  or  at  any  rate  was  remiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  therefore, 
took  the  field  in  peiaon,  defeated  a  Choldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  banislied 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothen,  and,  displaciug 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sons  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead. 

It  was  pethap*  in  this  same  year  that  Senna- 
cherib made  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine, 
Hezekiah  bad  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syrian 
troubles.  Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, the  Assyiian  king  marched  past  it  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and 
Libnah,  but  apparently  &iled  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  fiom  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
zviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his  submis- 
sion wrote  him  a  thieatening  letter  (2  K.  xix.  14), 
while  he  still  continued  to  pitss  the  war  against 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tir- 
hakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  (ib.  ver.  9).  Tirhakah 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  pro- 
bably had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  theirs, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved  both  Egypt 
and  Judaea  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some 
more  awful  manifestation  of  divine  power,  185,000 
men  I  The  camp  immediately  broke  up — the  king 
fled — the  Egjrptians,  naturally  enough,  as  the  de- 
struction happened  upon  their  borders,  ascribed  it  to 
their  own  gods,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centuries  after 
(Herod,  ii.  141).  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital 
in  safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging 
in  other  wan,  though  he  feems  thenceforward  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media;  aftei' 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
this  point  his  annals  &il  us. 

Soinacherib  reigned  twenty-two  yean.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
B.C.  702,  the  first  year  of  Belibus  or  Elibns.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  marked  in  the  same  document 
by  the  accession  of  Asaridanus  (Esar-Haddon)  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  are 
in  exact  conformity  with  these  dates,  for  the  22nd 

b  it  has  been  stated  that  In  1861  the  French  occupants  of 
Syria  destroTed  Ibis  tablet,  and  replaced  It  by  an  inactlp- 
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year  of  Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon  them, 
while  they  have  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a  later 
year. 

It  is  impassible  to  reconcile  theu  dates  with  the 
chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  according  to  the 
nnmben  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Those  num- 
bers assign  to  Hezekiah  the  space  between  B.C.  726 
and  B.C.  697.  Consequently  the  first  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  fiills  into  Hezekiah's  tvcmty-aevintli 
yeas  instead  of  his  fourteenth,  as  stated  in  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1.  Various  solutions  have 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  According  to  some, 
there  has  beeu  a  dislocation  as  well  as  an  alteration 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  woitls  ran,  "  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Sargon],  came  up 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  Then  followed 
ch.  II.  (Is.  xxxviii.) — "  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death,"  &c. ;  after  which  came  the  nar- 
rative of  Sennacherib's  two  invasions.  [See  Heze- 
kiah.] Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  year  has 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1,  by  a 
scribe,  who,  i-eferring  the  uairative  in  ch.  xx.  (Is. 
xxxviii.)  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  firet  inva- 
sion, concluded  (from  zx.  6)  that  the  whole  hap- 
pened in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotta,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  -),  and  therefore 
boldly  changed  "  twenty-seventh  into  "  four- 
teenth." 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  tire  most  magnificait  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  fixed  the  seat  of  goveniment  permanently 
at  Nineveh,  which  he  carefully  repaired  and  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
grand  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space  of 
above  eight  acres,  and  was  adorned  throughout  with 
sculptwea  of  finished  execution.  He  built  also,  or 
repaired,  a  second  palace  at  Mineveh  on  the  mound 
of  Nebbi  Tunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel 
liy  an  embairkment  of  brick,  restored  the  ancient 
iiqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decny,  and  gnve  to 
Nineveh  that  splendour  which  she  thenceforth  re- 
tained till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  also  erected 
monuments  in  distant  countries.  It  is  his  memorial 
which  still  remains  ■>  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kahr-tl- 
Kelb  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  side  by  side  with  an 
inscription  of  Rameses  the  Gi'eat,  reconling  his  con- 
quests six  centuries  earlier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  as 
he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?),  his 
!{od,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia "  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  ixxvii.  38).  It  is  curious 
that  Moses  of  Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhistor 
should  both  call  the  elder  of  these  two  sons  by  a 
differ'ent  name  (Ardumazanes  or  Ai-gamozinua) ; 
-uid  it  is  still  more  curious  that  Abydenus,  who 
generally  drew  from  Berosus,  should  interpose  a  king 
Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and  Adrammelech, 
and  make  the  latter  be  slain  by  Esarhaddon  (Euneb. 
Chr,  Can.  i.  9 ;  comp.  i.  5,  and  see  also  Mos.  Chor. 
Am.  Hist.  i.  22).  Moses,  on  the  conti-aiy,  confirms 
the  escape  of  both  brothers,  and  mentions  the  ports 
of  Armenia  whei-e  they  settled,  and  which  were 
oftei-wards  peopled  by  their  descendants.    [G.  K.^ 

SEN'UAH(nN«p:  'Katwi:  Senna).  Pro- 
perly Hassenuah,  with  the   def.  article.     A  Ben- 

ilon  hi  tbeir  own  honour;  but  such  an  at-t  of  barbarism 
scanely  poasible  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
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jamite,  tlie  &ther  of  Jadah,  who  wai  Moond  over 
the  city  aiW  the  retain  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi. 
9).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  7,  "Jodah  the  son  of  Senoah" 
is  "  Uodarimh  the  son  of  Haeenuah." 

SEO'BIM  (□nj^C':  SrapiM;  Alex.  Sc^c: 
Seorim).  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
fear  coarees  of  priest*  iostitated  by  Darid  (1  Chr. 
uir.  8  J. 

SETHAB  OBO:  2a^fx<;  Alex,  tm^pi: 
Stpiar).  It  fs  written,  after  the  ennmeration  of  the 
<oDs  of  Joktan, "  and  their  dwelling  waa  from  Mesha 
as  thou  goest  onto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east " 
(Gen.  z.  30).  The  immigration  of  the  Jolctanites 
waa  probably  from  west  to  east,  as  we  have  shown  in 
Arabia,  Mesoa,  &c,  and  they  occapied  the  senth- 
westem  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted 
Umtificatioits  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
iheir  Joktanite  originals  are  included  within  these 
limits,  and  pomt  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
sea-port  town  called  Dha3ri  or  Zafiui,  and  Vhat&r 
v  Zaftr,  without  the  infleiiooal  termination,  repre- 
soits  the  Biblical  site  w  district :  thus  the  etymo- 
logy is  safficiently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly 
agne*  with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accord- 
ingly, It  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar 
•f  Uenesis.  But  the  etymological  titness  of  this  site 
•pens  oat  another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  less  than  four  plaon  bearing  the  same  name, 
bsides  seireral  others  bearing  names  that  are  merely 
ranationx  from  the  same  root.  The  fi^uent  re- 
eairoKe  of  these  variations  is  carious ;  but  we  need 
only  here  concern  ourselres  with  the  four  first 
named  fdaces,  and  of  these  two  only  are  important 
to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are  of  twofold 
iaportance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as 
being  ckaely  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Joktanite  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdom 
fconded  by  the  tribes  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan. The  following  extract*  will  put  in  a  clear 
Gght  what  the  beat  Arabian  writers  themselves  say 
«Q  the  subject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Arabic  Lexicons  :— 

"  VbaSii  (j[iio)  is  a  town  of  the  Temen ; 

toe  mys.  He  who  enters  Dhafari  learns  the  Him- 
yecitic  .  . .  £s-S^h^ee  says,  '  In  the  Temen  ore 
fcar  places  every  one  of  which  is  called  DhaiSri ; 
twodticii  and  two  fbrtre^aes.  The  two  cities  are 
Dfaa£iri-1-Hakl,  near  .San'&,  two  days'  Joui-uey  from 
it  en  the  south;  nnd  the  Tnbbaas  used  to  abide 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  San'k  [itself].  In 
rebtioii  to  it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhoftlri.  (Ibn- 
£»-Sikkeet  »ys  that  the  onyx  of  Ohafi&i  is  so 
called  in  relation  to  Dhafilri-Asad,  a  city  in  the 
Temen.)  Another  is  in  the  Temen,  near  Hirbdt, 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Temen,  and  b  known  by 
the  name  of  Dhafi(ri-e-S«Uub  [that  is,  of  the  sea- 
coast],  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the  liustrDha- 
tfri  [either  ooatus  or  aloes-wood],  that  is,  the  wood 
with  which  one  fumigates,  beouise  it  is  brought 
thither  fiom  India,  and  firom  it  to  [the  rest  of]  the 
Temen '  . .  .  And  it  Yikoot  meant,  for  he  said, 
'  Dfaafari  ...  is  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Temen,  near  to  lu<h-Shihr.'  As  to  the  two  nntresses, 
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*  Aba-I-Fidk  has  fallen  Into  an  slisnnl  error  in  his 
IJetgrapkf,  noticed  by  M.  Fmnel  (/t*.  IxUrt,  p.  31»). 
He  endeavuara  to  prove  that  the  two  ZaUrb  were  only 


one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  San'i,  two 
days'  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of  [the  tribe 
of]  Benoo-Murid,  and  it  is  called  Dhafari-l-Wadi- 
yeyn  [that  Is,  of  the  Two  Valleys].  It  u  also  called 
Dfaa&ri-2^d ;  and  another  is  on  the  north  thereof, 
also  two  days'  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of 
Hemdao,  and  is  called  Dhafori-dh-Dhahir "  {Tdj- 
el-'Arooi,  MS.,  8.v.).» 

Takoot,  in  his  Homonymoos  Dictionary  (£/- 
Uuthtarak,  s.  r.)  aays: — ■<  Dhafiiri  is  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Temen, 
between  'Oman  and  Mirb&t,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  India :  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by  one  who 
has  seen  it  proepoous,  abounding  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  Esh-SUhr.  I)ha£iri-Zeyd  is  a  fortress  in 
the  Temen  in  the  territory  of  Habb :  and  Dhafiri 
is  a  city  near  to  San'l,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called 
the  Dhafiiri  onyx ;  in  it  was  the  abode  of  the 
kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  vfas  said,  He  who  enters 
DhiUSri  Icams  the  Himyeritie ; — and  it  is  said  that 
Sen'ii  itself  is  DhaiSri.''^ 

Lastly,  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  called  the 
ifarasid,  which  is  ascribed  to  TfUtoot,  we  read,  s.  v. 
"  DhaiiLri :  two  cities  in  the  Temen,  one  of  them 
near  to  San'h,  in  reUtion  to  which  is  called  the 
Dhaiilri  onyx :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings 
of  Himyer ;  and  it  is  said  that  Dha&ri  is  the  dty 
of  San'i  itself.  And  Dhafari  of  this  day  is  a  city 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India,  between  it  and 
MirbClt  are  five  perasangs  of  the  territories  of  Esh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Suhflr,  and  MirbtU  is  the 
other  anchorage  besides  DhofSJi.  Frankincense  is 
only  found  on  the  mountain  of  Dba&i  of  Esh- 
Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafiiri 
near  Sao'it  was  very  little  known  to  the  writers, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition ;  it  was  even  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  another  name  for, 
San*^  and  its  site  bad  evidently  fidlen  into  oblivion 
at  their  day.  But  the  sea-port  of  this  name  was  a 
celebrated  city,  still  flourisliing,  and  identified  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  H.  IfVesnel  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerite  capital ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  fiicts  that  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Niebohr,  however,  mentions  the  rains  of  Dhafiri 
near  Tereem,  which  would  be  those  of  the  western 
city  {Deicr.  306).  While  Dhafiiri  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  in  the  history  of  the  Him- 
yerite kingdom  (Caussin,  Etaai,  i.  jxtstim),  it  was 
al;iO  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Siat,  JEcales. 
Ui.  4). 

But,  leaving  this  carious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  DiaSiri  the  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it, 
after  the  usual  pronunciation,  ZafEir.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  clearly  in  fitvour  of  this  site  being  that  of 
the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  identification  has 
accordingly  been  generally  accepted  by  critics.  More 
accurately,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  district  anciently  so 
named.  It  is  situate  on  the  coast,  in  the  province  of 
Hadramawt,  and  near  to  the  district  which  adjoins 
that  province  on  the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr  (or  as 
M.  Freanel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the  modem 
Himyeritie  SMer).    Wellsted  says  of  it,  "  Dofiir  is 


one.  by  snppoalDg  that  the  Inland  town,  which  he  places 
only  twenty-four  leagKs  (Tom  San'i,  was  orlglnslly  on 
the  sea-coast. 
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ritoated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain  "  (ii.  453).  In 
the  Mardtid  it  u  nid,  a<  we  hare  seen,  that  fVaok- 
incense  (in  the  author'H  time)  waa  foand  only  in 
the  "  mountain  of  Ohaiiiri  ;"  and  Niebuhr  [Deter. 
248)  aay»  that  it  eipoiia  the  best  frankincenae. 
M^Fi-esnel  gives  almost  all  that  ia  known  of  the 
preaent  atata  of  thia  old  aite  in  hia  tett"^  tm 
[Hilt,  des  Arabes  avant  ritlamitme  (V*.  Lettre, 
Jmim.  Asiat.  iii.*  a^rie,  tome  ▼.).  Zafir,  he  tella 
ua,  pronounced  by  the  modem  inbabitanta  "  irfSr," 
is  now  the  name  of  a  senes  of  villages  situate 
some  of  tbem  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to 
the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  between  Mirbit 
and  K<U-SiJir,  eiteoding  a  distance  of  two  days' 
joumey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west. 
Proceeding  in  this  direction,  thoM  nenr  the  shore 
an  named  T&kah,  Ed-Dahireez,  Kl-Beleed.  El- 
H&feh,  Sal&hah,  and  Awkad.  The  first  four  are 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  it.  El-B«leed,  otherwise  called  Haik&m, 
is,  in  H.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  aocieot  Zaftr.  It 
is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  inhabitants  weie  celebmted  for  their 
hospitality.  There  are  now  only  three  or  four 
inhabited  hooaes  in  Kl-Beleed.  It  ia  on  a  small 
peninsula  lying  between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and 
the  port  ia  on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  In  the 
present  day,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year, 
at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake,  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus,  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet 
water.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring, 
it  is  a  gulf,  of  sweet  water  at  low  tide  and  <n  salt 
water  at  high  tide. 

The  classical  writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis 
(SoT^xEpa  urirpiwoMs)  or  Saphar  (in  Anon,  Poripl. 
p.  274),  in  long.  88°,  lat.  14°  30',  according  to 
Ptol.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  (SaT^o^Tu), 
placed  by  Ptol.  (vi.  6.  §25)  near  the  Homeritae ; 
but  their  accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from 
hearsay.  In  later  times,  as  we  have  already  sakl, 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church:  otte  of 
three  which  weie  founded  A.D.  343,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  reigning  Tubbaa,  in  Dhafiiri  (written 
Taphaion,  Ti^apoy,  by  Philostoi-giua,  Ifiat.  Ecoles. 
iii.  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theopbilos,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  effect  this 
purpose,  was  the  lirst  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  Ill 
seqq.).  In  the  reign  of  Abndiah  (a.d.  537-570) 
S.  Gregentius  was  bishop  of  these  churches,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Pabiarch  of  Alexandria  (cf.  autho- 
rities cited  by  Caussin,  i.  142-5).  [E.  S.  P.] 

SBPHA'BAD  (ITBD  j  Targ.  X^DDDN,  1. 1. 
Ispania :  cut  '%^pa0a,  in  both  HSS. :  m  Boaporo). 
A  name  which  occuis  in  Obnd.  ver.  20  only,  as 
that  of  a  place  in  which  the  Jews  of  Jeiusalem 
were  then  held  in  captivity,  and  whence  they  were 
to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the  south. 

Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be 
settled. 

(I.)  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  ci>.  Sepharatli.  In 
Jerome's  copy  of  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
Etf^p^Tifs,  since  [Comn.  in  Abd.)  he  rendeis  their 
version  of  the  verse  transmigratio  lenualem  usque 
Eaphrathem,  This  is  certainly  extremeiy  mgenious, 
but  will  hardly  bold  water  when  we  turn  it  back 
into  Hebrew. 
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(2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Botpona,'  • 
adopted  by  Jerome  from  bis  Jewish  instructor,  who 
considered  it  to  be  "  the  place  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem  "  (  Contm. 
in  Abdiam),  This  interpretation  Jerome  did  not 
accept,  hot  preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  as 
connected  with  a  similar  Assyrian  word  signi- 
fying a  "  boundary,"  vid  to  consider  the  passage 
as  denoting  the  disperaion  of  the  Jews  i=to  all 
regions. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  Bosporus 
Jerome's  teacher  alluded — ^the  Cimmerian  or  the 
Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  TenHaley, 
which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
Kabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geogiaphy  outside  the  Holy 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethi-en,  confounded  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  ua. 
If  the  latter  (Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  he 
may  be  taken  as  oonfirmiag  the  most  modem  opin- 
ion (noticed  below),  that  Sephaiad  was  Sardia  in 
Lydia. 

The  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  tlie 
Peshito-Syiiac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jews, 
interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  Isponin), 
one  common  vaiiation  of  which  name,  Hesperia 
{Diot.cf  Oeogr.  i.  10746),  does  certainly  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Sepharad ;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  piesent  day  tlie 
Spanish  Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided, 
are  called  by  the  Jews  themselves  the  Scphardim, 
German  Jews  being  known  as  the  Aahkenaxim. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  of  these  can 
be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepharad .  The  prophecy 
of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance  of  refeiiing  to  the 
destractioD  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezsar,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

(3.)  Others  have  suggested  the  identitT  of  Sepha- 
rad with  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia,  but  that  is  more 
probably  Sephartaih. 

(4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in 
the  cuneiform  Persian  inscriptions  of  Nahh-i- 
Su»twn  and  Behittun ;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic 
nations  given  by  Niebuhr  (Reiteb.  ii.  pi.  31 ).  In  the 
latter  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappa- 
docia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  Hret 
to  piopose  the  identification  of  this  with  Sepharad, 
and  subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  Lassen  that 
S  Pa  Ra  I)  was  identical  with  Saidis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lydia.  This  identificatioo  is  approved 
of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pasey  (Introd.  to 
Obad.  p.  232,  note,  also  245).  In  support  cf  this, 
Fiirst  (Handicb.  ii.  95a)  points  ogtthat  Antifpxini 
(cjr.  B.C.  320)  may  very  probably  have  taken  some 
of  his  Jewish  captives  to  Sardis ;  but  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  apparent  date  of  Obadiah's  pro- 
phecy to  believe  that  he  is  referring  to  the  e\-ent 
mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  6),  when  "  childien  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  were  sold  to  the  "  sons  of 
the  Javanim  "  (lonions),  which — as  the  fiist  cap- 
tivity that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Jiidsh,  and 
a  transportation  to  a  strange  land,  and  that  beyond 
the  sea— could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  enduring 
impression  on  the  nation. 

(5.)  Ewald  {Propheten,  i.  404)  considers  that 
Sepharad  has  a  connexion  with  Zarephath  in  the 


*  Obtained  by  taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as  part 
of  the  name— "^"^Q^ ;  and  at  the  same  time  r^ecUag 
the  final  U. 
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incedbg  Tern;  and  while  deprecating  the  *'  pene- 
ntiou"  of  tboH  who  have  discovered  the  name 
in  a  coodlbmi  ioscription,  suggesta  that  the  true 
readin;  is  Sephanun,  and  that  it  ia  to  be  found, 
in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akia,  i.  e.  doubtless 
the  modem  S/iefa  '  Omar,  a  place  ef  much  ancient 
npote  and  renention  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
(lie  Zunz,  note  to  Parchi,  428) ;  but  it  is  not 
oliriooi  how  a  readence  within  the  Holy  I.and  can 
havt  been  spoken  of  as  n  captivity,  and  there  are 
ciunlerable  dilferences  in  the  form  of  the  two  names. 
(6.)  Hichaelis  (Suppl.  No.  1778)  has  devoted 
mne  space  to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  conjec- 
tuiH,  ingenionsly  suggests  that  the  "  Spartans"  of 
1  Msec  Di.  15  are  accurately ' "  Sepharadites." 
This  mggtsiJoD,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
tUod  the  test  of  later  investigation.  [See  Spar- 
lASS.]  [G.] 

SEPHABTA1H  (Q*1*)BP:     2*iripapvoian, 

I  tt^apmain :  SepAarraim)  is  mentioned  by  Sen- 
{  ucfaerib  in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose 
kin;  bad  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
ni.  1.1;  Is.  zxxvii.  13;  oomp.  2  K.  iviii.  84).  It 
i>  cMplad  with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were 
tomi  on  the  Enphnites  above  Babylon.  Again, 
it  is  mentioned,  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  as  one  of  the 
plices  from  which  colonists  vert  transported  to 
people  the  desolate  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had 
tees  carried  into  captivity,  where  it  is  again  joined 
nth  Ava,  and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Babylon. 
1W  indications  are  enough  to  justify  us  in  identi- 
fptf  the  place  with  die  famous  town  of  Sippara, 
<«  the.  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptol.  v.  18), 
wbidi  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosalb. 
Spjan  was  mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  place 
<here,  according  to  him,  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried 
tile  records  of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge,  and  fi~om  which  his  posterity  recovered 
then  afUnvards  (fyagm.  Hitt,  Or.  li.  p.  601,  iv. 
p.  280).  Abydenus  calls  it  w^Au'  S>inraf>i)i^r 
'  F'.  9),  and  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  excavated  a 
nst  lake  in  its  ricinity  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Phay  seems  to  intend  tiie  same  place  by  his  "  op- 
pls  Hipparenoi-am"a — where,  according  to  him, 
ns  a  grat  seat  of  the  C!haldaio  learning  {H.  S. 
ri.  30).  The  plural  form  here  used  by  Pliny  may 
he  compared  with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the 
Jews ;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
tl»  &ct  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either 
»Je  of  the  liver.  Berosus  called  Sippaia,  "a  city 
ef  the  ran  "  ('HAfov  ■*6\w) ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bean  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  aha 
Siavias,  or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun" — the  sun  being 
the  chief  object  of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Se- 
pharrites  are  »id,  in  2  K.  xvii.  31,  to  have  "  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Aummelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  " — these  two 
diiiiiict  deities  representing  respectively  the  male 
nd  fsnale  powers  of  the  sun,  as  Lunos  and  Luna 
RfRsented  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  moon 
nioog  the  fiomans.  [0.  R.] 

8EPHE'LA(4  2«^4Aa:  SqAela).  The  Greek 

■  When  Pliny  places  HJppara  or  Sippara  on  the  Nar> 
npm  (Xakr  Jfam),  Instcsd  of  on  the  Euphrates,  his 
flmaot  Is  to  the  artificial  channel,  which  branched  off 
h<aa  the  Enphiates  at  Sippara.  and  led  to  the  great  toJte 
(ChsU. !(«]](() excavated  by  MebnchaJneszar.  Abydenus 
<sll>4  Ibis  branch  •  Aracanua"  ('A^<mK),  Ar  Alton 
(fV.  U). 

k  8o  abadnle  Is  tbk  usage,  that  on  the  single  occa- 
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foim  of  the  ancienc  word  haa-SMfSldi  {rOSVn), 

the  native  name  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
low-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  through- 
out the  topo«'nphical  records  of  Joshua,  the  his- 
torical works,  and  the  topographical  passages  in  the 
Prophets;  always  with  the  article  prefixed,  and 
always  denoting  the  same  r^on  l>  (Deut.  i.  7 ;  Joah. 
ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  2,  16  a,  xii.  8,  xv.  3.3;  Judg.  i.  9; 
1  K.  X.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28  ;  2  Chi-,  i.  1.5,  ix.  27, 
xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18;  Jer.  xvii.  26,  xixii.  44,  xxxiii, 
13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  theae 
passages,  however,  the  word  is  treated  In  the  A.  V. 
not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the  Campagna, 
the  Woltb,  the  Carae,  but  as  a  mere  appellative, 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  valley,"  "  the 
phiin,"  "  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  low  country." 
How  destructive  this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative 
may  be  realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would 
be  caused  in  the  translation  of  an  English  historical 
work  into  a  foreign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  as  *'  The 
Downs "  were  rendered  by  some  geneial  tei-m  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  district  In  the  countiy  of 
similar  formation.  Fortunately  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees has  redeemed  our  Veraion  from  the  charge  of 
having  entirely  suppressed  this  interesting  name. 
In  1  Maoc.  xii.  38  the  name  Sephela  is  found, 
though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was 
attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it  in 
the  Greek  of  the  passage. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  shape  in  which  the  Israelites  encoun- 
tered it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified  so  as 
to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  shafal,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  language) 
bring  it  toto  a  form  intelligible  to  Hebrews — we 
shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which  it 
is  related  ia  in  common  use  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated  more  than 
one  proper  name-  as  Metpila,  now  known  as 
Koyimjih;  el-Metfale,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Mecca  (Burckhanlt,  Arabia,  1.  203, 4) ;  and 
Seville,  originally  ffi~8palis,  probably  so  called  fi-om 
its  wide  plain  (Arias  Moutano,  in  Foj-d,  Handbook 
of  Spam). 

The  name  Siefelah  Is  retained  in  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century 
A.D.).  It  was  actually  in  nse  down  to  the  5th, 
century.  Gusebius,  and  after  him  Jerome  {Ononuut. 
"  Sephela,"  and  Comm.  on  Obad.),  distinctly  state 
that  "  the  region  round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  noi^ 
and  west  was  so  called."  '  And  a  careful  investi- 
gation might  not  improbably  discover  the  name 
still  lingering  about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the 
present  day. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shefelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list 
of  Joshua  (XV.  33-47)  it  contains  43  "  cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  vilkiges  de- 
pendent on  them.     Of  these,  as  fiir  as  our  know- 


sion  where  It  Is  used  without  the  article  (Josh.  xl.  166) 
H  evidently  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to 
above,  but  the  plains  surrounding  the  mountafais  of 
Kphralm. 

"  In  his  comment  oa  Obadlah,  SL  Jerome  appears  to 
extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Hkmuaus-NlcopoUs ;  aud  at  the 
same  time  to  extend  Sharon  so  (ar  south  as  to  iDolnde  the 
PhUistlne  clUes, 
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ledge  arails  at,  the  moat  northern  was  Ekron,  the 
most  southern  Gaza,  and  the  most  western  Nenb 
(about  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  towns,  however,  were  situated  not  in 
the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves. 
[Jakuitth;  Kbilah;  Nezib,  &c.]  This  seems 
to  show,  either  that  on  the  ancieift  principle  of 
dividing  territory  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Sbeielah  did 
not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
its  accommodated  Hebrew  foim. 

The  Sbefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive r^ons  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
•loes  gently  to  the  sea,  it  receives  every  year  a  fresh 
dressing  from  the  mateiSals  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  behind  it  by  the  furious  rains  of  winter. 
This  natural  mannre,  aided  I7  the  great  heat  of  its 
climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reward  the 
rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants,  year  after  year, 
with  crops  of  com  which  are  described  by  the  tra- 
velleis  as  prodigious. 

Thus  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  oom-field  of 
Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant  subject  of  wai'fare 
between  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge 
of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the  central  coun- 
try were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-.3).  But 
it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  exposed  to 
continual  visits  from  foieign  aimies,  visits  which 
at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelite  king- 
dom. In  the  earlier  histoiy  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the 
Sbefelah,  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
enemies  from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  bow- 
ever,  their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the 
field  where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested  and 
successful  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

These  conditions  have  hardly  altered  in  modem 
timte.  Any  invasion  of  Palestine  must  take  place 
through  the  maritime  plain,  the  natural  and  only 
rood  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's  case, 
as  has  already  been  noticed  under  PiiLESTlDE  [p. 
667  a].  The  Sbefelah  Is  still  one  vast  com-field,  but 
the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now  reduced 
to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and  the 
insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, who  ai'e  gradually  putting  a  stop  by 
their  extortions  to  all  the  industry  of  this  district, 
and  driving  active  and  willing  hands  to  better- 
governed  r^ons.  [See  Jcdah,  vol.  i.  1156 ;  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  ii.  666  a,  667  b,  672,  3  ;  Plains, 
890  i.]  [G.] 

SEFTUAOINT.  The  Gi-eek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  known  by  this  name,  is  like  the 
^ih,  fontium  qui  celat  origmea.  The  causes  which 
produced  it,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators, the  times  at  which  different  portions  were 
translated,  are  all  uncertain. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  launch  our  skiff  on 
known  waters,  and  try  to  track  the  stream  upwards 
towaitls  its  source. 

This  Version  appears  at  the  preient  day  in  four 
piincipal  editions. 

1.  Biblia  Polyglotta  Complutensis,  a.d.  1514- 
1517. 

2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  a.d.  1518. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Sxtus 
v.,  A.D.  1587. 

4.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
by  H.  H.  Baber,  a.d.  1816. 
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1,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably 
formed  by  collation  of  seveial  H:ib. 

3.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vaiicanua,  but  not  without  many 
errors.  This  text  hss  been  followed  in  most  of  the 
modem  editious. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  prepai«d 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome,  by 
Vercelleoi.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of  the  Codex, 
and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  complete 
the  Codex  (among  them  nearly  all  Genesis),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  distinguishing 
notes. 

4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  is 
printed  with  types  made  after  the  form  of  the  letters 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrimu  (Brit.  Museum  Library) 
for  the  Facsimile  Edition  of  tiie  New  Testament,  by 
Woide,  in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press. 

Other  Ediiiona. 

The  Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657)  is 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrians. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Roman  text),  it 
only  valuable  for  the  Pre&ce  by  Pearson. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  was  published  by 
Orabe  (Oxford,  1707-1720),  but  its  critical  valuV 
is  far  below  that  of  Saber's.  It  is  printed  in  com- 
mon type,  and  the  editor  has  exei'cised  his  judg- 
ment on  the  text,  putting  some  woi'ds  of  the  Codex 
in  the  margin,  and  replacing  them  by  what  he 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  by  a  smaller 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Breitmger 
(Zurich,  1730),  4  vols.  4to.,  with  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Vatican  text. 

The  Edition  of  Sos  (Franeq.  1709)  follows  the 
Roman  text,  with  its  Scholia,  and  the  various  read- 
ings given  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  especially  those  of 
the  (5od.  Alex. 

The  valuable  Critical  Edition  of  Bblme$,  conti- 
nued by  Partona,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  Kennioott ;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a 
large  body  of  various  readings  from  numerous  MSS., 
and  editions,  Oxford,  1798-1627. 

The  Oxford  Edition,  by  Oaitford,  1848,  hat 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  varions  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandiinus  below. 

Tisohmdorft  Editions  (the  2nd,  1856)  are  on 
the  same  plan ;  he  has  added  readings  from  some 
other  MSS.  discovered  by  himself,  with  very  useful 
Prolegomena. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Bagster,  one  in  8vo.,  others  of  smaller  size, 
tbi-ming  part  of  his  Polyglott  series  of  Bibles.  His 
text  is  the  Roman. 

The  latest  edition,  by  Mr.  Field  (1859),  differs 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis 
the  Codex  Alexandrians,  but  corrects  all  the  ma- 
nifest errors  of  transcription,  by  the  help  of  other 
MSS.;  and  brings  the  dislocated  portions  of  the 
Septuagint  into  agreement  with  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible." 

Ifamacripts. 

The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  tlie 
character  of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degi'ee  of 
their  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text. 


*  Tbere  are  some  singular  variations  in  1  Kings  (see 
the  article  on  KlKOS,  p,  81). 
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Th«7  are  distinguished  thus  by  Holmes:  the 
tmdal  by  Bomao  numerals,  the  cum'ce  by  Arabic 
figures. 

Amoug  them  may  be  specially  noted,  with  tlieir 
probable  dates  and  estimates  of  ridue  as  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch : — 

Prolable 

Uncial.* 

L  GoTTOaaAjms.    Brit  Mas.  (rrsgmeiits) 

n.  VATKAxra.    Tat.  Library,  Kome  .     . 

IIL  AucxAxnaixcs.    Brit.  Mus.  .... 

VIL  Ajisaa-iAjics.    AmbrcM.  Lib,  Milan   . 

X.  CoisuKiAXus.    BibL  Imp,  Paris    .     . 

COBSITE. 

16.    Medioeiis.   lied.  Laarentlan  Ub.,  Fkirence  II 
1*.    Chlgianos.    Similar  to  CompluL  Text  and 

IDS,  118 10 

2S.    VonAchlensIs.    Mnnich 10 

S8.    Vatlcanas(nnm.x}.  VaLLib.,BbnllartoT3  13 

U.    Olasguensis 12 

CI.    BudManos.    I^od.  at,  nolae  optimae  .     .  12 
6<.    Faristensls  (1 1).    Imperial  Llbiary     .     .10  or  II 

7X    Vraetos.    Maximi  faclendns     ....  13 

7S.    OxooinuiB.    Unlr.  Coll 11 

M.    Vatleanua  (1901),  optimae  Dotae    ...  II 

1^  \  Forailenaea.    These  two  agree     .    .     •  i\* 

168.1  Vatkaons  (330)  ISiroilarto  Complnk  1 14 

llS-lFkilsleiiaU.  Imp.Ub.}    Text  and  (19)     .113 

The  texts  of  the!«  MSS.  difl°er  considerably  from 
each  other,  and  consequently  dilTer  in  vaiious  degrees 
&om  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exodus: 

1 .  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  He- 
(nw ;  others  di^r  very  much. 

2.  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addhioo,  or  omissioD,  of  words  and  dansea. 

3.  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
fbond  80  places  (o)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission, 
ia  agreement  viith  the  J/ebreai;  2ti  places  (3) 
where  dilTerences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  (uree- 
wKni  K/ith  the  Hebrmc.  There  is  thefefore  a  large 
bahnce  against  the  Roman  text.  111  point  of  aocoid- 
aaoe  with  the  Hebrew. 

4.  Those  H.SS.' which  have  the  lai'gest  Dumber 
of  differences  of  class  (a)  hare  the  smallest  number 
<f  class  O).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason 
lor  this  cloae  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these 

Msa 

5.  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  aeries  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing atatement : — 

n  dlOiers  from  the  Soman  ( in  40  places,  with  Hebrew, 
T««t 

M  ditto 
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( In  40 1 
tin  4 


ditto 


againti 

Kith 

ogaiMMi 


{In  40     „ 
tin  9     . 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many 
shades  of  variety. 

The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  halfway  between 
the  two  extremes: 
DUfeing  fton.  Boman  Text  { IS  »  P"^- J^Hebrew. 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  represent- 
ing the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  the  test  of 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions 
or  omisfiious),  may  help  to  biing  these  results  more 
dearly  into  view. 


■■  An  nndal  MS.,  bron^t  br  TIscbendorf  from  SL 
Catbenne's  Monastery,  and  namcit  Codex  Slnalticus,  is 
aopixiaed  by  him  to  be  as  aodcnl  as  Cud.  VaUcanus  (11.) 

VOL.  II. 


The  base-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text. 


R. T. 

The  above  can  only  be  taken  a!  an  approximation, 
the  i-ange  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more 
extended  comparison  might  enable  us  to  discri- 
minate the  several  MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the 
result  would,  perhaps,  hardly  repay  the  labour. 

But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the 
Veraon  at  first  more  in  accoidance  with  the  Hebrew, 
as  in  (72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  afterwaids  dege- 
nerate into  the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  ? 

Or  was  the  Version  at  fii-st  less  accurate,  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical 
labours,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS. 
which  stand  highest  in  the  scale  7 

History  supplies  the  answer. 

Hieronymus  {Ep.  ad  Stmiam  et  Frctelam,  torn, 
ii.  p.  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less 
accurate,  Koarfi,  fjagments  of  which  are  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the 
old  Latin  Version ;  the  other  mora  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

"  In  quo  illud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis,  aliam 
esse  editionem,  quam  Origenes,  et  Caeaariensis  Eu- 
sebius,  omnesque  Graeciae  tiiictatores  koiW)",  id  est, 
coimmuiem,  appellant,  atque  vulgatam.et  a  p|o- 
risque  nnnc  AovKiorbt  dicitar ;  aliam  LXX.  intcr- 
pretum,  quae  et  in  {{airAoit  codidbus  reperitur,  et 
a  nobis  in  latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est,  et 
Hieroaolymae  atque  in  Orientia  Kcclcsiis  deran- 
tator  .  .  ,  xouH)  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  communis 
editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et  LXX.  sed  hoc'interest  inter 
utiunque,  quod  koikj)  pro  tods  et  teniporibus,  et 
pro  voluiitate  scriptorum,  vetus corrupt*  editio  est; 
ea  autem  quae  hnbetur  in  {(arAoT;,  ct  qimm  nos 
vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  iucor- 
rupta  et  immacubta  LXX.  interpretnm  translatio 
reservatur.  Quioquid  ei^o  ab  hoc  discrepat,  null! 
dubium  est,  quin  ita  et  ab  Hebraeorum  auctoritate 
discordet." 

In  another  place  (Praefat.  in  Paralip,  tom.  i. 
ool.  1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient 
translation,  and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in 
dilTeimt  countries  ;— 

4  H 
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"Com  germana  ilia  antiqnaque  translatio  oor- 
rupta  sit."  .  .  .  "  AleiandriaetAqtyptus  in  LXX. 
sui«  H«ychiuin  laadant  auctorem  ;  (jonstantinopolis 
tuque  Antiochiam  Lucinni  Martyrie  exemplnria  pro- 
bat  ;  mediae  iuter  has  provinciae  FitlaestiD«  oodioes 
legunt:  quos  ab  Oriijene  elnhoratos  Eusebius  et 
Piunphiltis  vulgaverunt:  totusque  orbis  hAc  inter 
se  cootrarift  rarietate  conipugnat." 

The  labours  of  Origeu,  desitjned  to  remedy  the  con- 
flict ofdiscordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own 
words  ( Comment,  in  Matth.  torn.  i.p.381,ed.Huet.). 

"  Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  dilTerence  in  the 
copies,  either  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or 
the  rash  and  mischievous  correction  of  the  text 
by  others,  or  from  the  additions  or  omissions  made 
by  others  at  their  own  discretion.  This  discrepance 
in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Covenant,  we  hitve  found 
means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  vsing  as  our 
criterion  the  other  vertkmt.  In  all  passages  of  the 
LXX.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discoixlance  of  the 
copies, /omu'n^  a  judgment  from  the  other  versions, 
we  have  preserved  what  agreed  with  them;  and 
some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  o6e/us  as  not 
tbund  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omit  them 
entirely ;  and  some  we  have  added  with  ostcriscs 
affixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  but  added  by  us  <rom  the  other  versions,  in 
aocordancf  with  the  Hebrew." 

The  other  ^xS^ireis,  or  versions,  are  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 

Origen,  Comm,  in  Joann.  (torn.  ii.  p.  131,  ed. 
Huet.).  "  The  same  enwrs  in  names  may  be  observed 
fivqueotly  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as  we  have 
learnt  by  diligent  enquiry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  by 
comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  still  uncomipted  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  passages,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several 
copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side 
with  the  other  three  translations,  and,  toting  their 
accordance  tcith  each  other  as  the  test  of  their 
agreement  icith  the  Hebrew,  marked  the  copy  of 
the  LXX.  with  an  obelos,  -»-,  where  he  found  su- 
perfluous words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
the  LXX,  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions, 
with  an  asteriac,  *,  prefixed. 

The  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly  made  from 
Theodotion  (Hieronymus,  Prolog,  in  Oenesin,  t,  1). 

"Quod  ut  auderem,  Origenis  me  stadium  pro- 
Tocavit,  qai  Editioni  antiquae  tnuulationem  llieo- 
dotionis  miscuit,  asterisoo  *  et  obelo  -t-,  id  est, 
stellt  et  vera,  opus  omne  distinguens:  dum  aut 
illucescere  fadt  quae  minus  ante  fuerant,  aut  super- 
flua  quaeque  jugulat  et  confodit"  (see  also  Praef. 
in  Job,  p.  795). 

From  Eusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that 
this  work  of  Origen  was  called  TerparXS,  the  four- 
fold Bible.  The  specimen  exhibited  at  the  top  of 
the  next  column  is  given  by  Hontfaucon. 
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AKYAAX 

2YM- 
MAXOS. 

OiO. 

exnvwtf  i 

ovporbf  (tot 
a^v  TT|K  y^i*. 

iKTWtfO 

iwoirioty 

T^rovpol^ 
Kainivynr. 

B€U  Thy 

TJIvy^y. 

But  this  wv  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller 
portion  of  Origen's  Uhours ;  he  rested  not  till  he 
bad  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  com- 
pared the  Septuagint  directly  with  the  Hebrew 
copies.  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  16,  p.  217,  «d. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  Ubours  which  led  to  the 
greater  work,  the  Hexnpla ;  the  last  clause  of  the 
passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla : — 

"So  careful  was  Origen's  investigation  of  the 
sacred  orades,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  liters; 
and  reviewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ;  and 
discovered  some  translations  varying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light 
from  their  long  concealment  in  neglpcted  comere ; 
,  .  ,  ,  and  in  his  Hexapla,  after  the  four  principal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  these 
was  found  in  a  ca<k  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, son  of  Severus :  and  bringing  these  all  into 
one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ;  having  ar- 
ranged sepaiately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symnuchus,  and  Theodotion,  together  with 
the  version  of  the  Seventy." 

So  Jerome  (in  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  torn.  iv.  P.  2, 
p.  116):  "Quis  ignorat,  quod  tautum  in  Scrip- 
tuns  divinia  habuerit  studii,  ut  etiam  hebraeam 
linguam  contra  aetatis  gentisque  suae  naturam 
edisceret ;  et  acceptis  LXX.  iuterpretibus,  alias  quo- 
que  editiones  in  unuro  volumen  ooogregarct :  Aquibic 
scilicet  Pontici  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis  Ebionaei, 
et  Symmachi  ejusdem  dogmatis  ....  Praetei-ea 
Quintam  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  Editionem,  quas 
etiam  nos  de  ejus  Bibliothcci  habemus,  miro  labore 
reperit,  et  cum  caeteris  editionibus  oomparavit." 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Epist.  ad 
Tltian,t.  iv.  P.  1,  p.  437)  we  learn  that  in  the  HexapU 
the  Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letteis : — 

"  Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit  omnes  veteris  legis 
libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantius  (Origenes)  in 
HeapU  digesserat,  de  Caesariensi  Bibliothedl  de- 
scriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendare,  in  quibus  et 
ipsa  bebraea  propriis  sunt  characteribus  verba  de- 
scripta,  et  Graecis  Uteris  tiamite  expressa  vidno." 


HaxATLA  (Uos.  xl.  I). 


To  EBPAIKON. 

To  EBP. 
EAAUNIKOISrP. 

AKYAAS. 

SYHHAXOS. 

OiO. 

AEOAOnON. 

Stne^  -an  »3 

Xivtp 

oTi  wmi 

OTI  rats 

art  yriTiot 

ori  vtprioi 

wanw 

lirpaiiK 

lirpcaiX, 

lo-fKiqA 

lapOTjK  KOi 

I(rpai)X 

ovta/jqov 

KOI  vyaivo-a 

■ecu 

fya  iryomjo-o 

KOI  Tjyariiffa 

onvooi 

ouiuittvpeu/i 

ovroK,  nu 

ryarjiittyos 

avrav  iceu 

avroy  (cat 

»J3V  'nt«T> 

Kofait 

oiro  AiyvwTov 

«{  Atyvitrov 

«{  Atyvirrm/ 

MoAeira 

Ktfiart. 

fKa\taa 

ic«KA))Tai 

iceicAirrai 

vioy  liov 

i 

TOF  viw  nov. 

vios  finv. 

VlOS  fiOV. 

«{  Ai-yuiTTOi;. 
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It  shonld  here  be  mentiooed  that  some  take  the 
Tttrapla  as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but 
only  that  portion  of  tiie  Heiapla  which  contains  the 
four  columns  tilled  by  the  four  principal  Greek  ver- 
sions. Valesius  (Notes  on  Evaebhu,  p.  106)  thinks 
that  the  Tetrapla  was  formed  by  taking  those  four 
columns  ont  of  the  Hexapla,  and  making  than  into 
a  separate  book. 

But  the  testimony  of  Origen  himsdf  ^.  881, 
ii.  131),  above  cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one 
corrected  tert  of  the  Septuagint,  by  comparison  of 
tk4  three  other  Greek  versions  (A,  2,  B),  using 
them  as  his  criterion.  If  he  had  known  Hebrew  at 
this  time,  would  he  have  confioed  himself  to  the 
Greek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aqnila,  Ik.  ?  It  seems 
very  evident  that  he  must  have  learnt  Hebrew  at  a 
later  time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
rests  on  a  comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
followed  the  Tetrapla,  which  was  formed  by  the 
help  of  Greek  versions  only. 

The  words  of  Eusebius  also  {ff.  E.  vi.  16)  ap- 
pear to  distinguish  very  cleaily  between  the  Hex- 
apla and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  impl^ 
that  the  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla. 

The  order  of  precedence  is  not  a  mere  literary 
question ;  the  view  above  stated,  which  is  supported 
by  Mont&ooon,  Uasher,  &c.,  strengthens  the  force 
of  Origen '«  example  as  a  diligent  student  of  Scrip- 
ture, showing  his  increasing  desire  integroa  accedere 
foties. 

The  labours  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long 
coarse  of  Jtaxs,  first  in  procuring  by  penonal  travel 
the  materials  for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  com- 
paring and  arranging  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
the  name  Adamantim. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil  7  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with 
so  much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful 
bands?  Too  large  for  transcription,  too  early  by 
centuries  for  printing  (which  alone  could  have  saved 
it),  it  was  destined  to  a  short  existence.  It  was 
bcDught  from  Tyre  and  hiid  up  in  the  Library  at 
Caesareo,  and  there  probably  perished  by  the  flames, 
A.D.  653. 

One  copy,  however,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebiua,  of  the  column  containing  the 
corrected  text  of  the  ijeptoagint,  with  Origen's 
asteriscs  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
Codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  Hefaplar;  but  in  the 
coarse  of  transcription  the  distinguishing  marks  have 
disappeaml  or  become  confused ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  text  composed  partly  of  the  old  Septuagint  text, 
partly  of  insertions  firom  the  three  other  chief  Greek 
versions,  especially  that  of  Theodotion. 

The  &cts  above  related  agree  well  with  the  pke- 
nomena  of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have 
Codices  derived  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  e.  g.  72, 
59,  58 ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vati- 
cantu  (II.),  probably  representing  nearly  the  ancient 
uncorrected  text,  kou^  ;  so  between  these  we  find 
texts  of  intermediate  character  in  the  Codex  Alex- 
aadrinus  (III.),  and  others,  which  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapla. 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must 
be  added  the  recensions  of  the  Septuagint  mentioned 
by  Jerome  and  others,  viz.  those  of  Ludsn  of 
Antioch  and  Hesjchius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Origen.    We  have  seen  above  thit  eidi  of 
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these  had  a  wide  range ;  that  of  Lncian  (supposed 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  in  the  Churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  that  of  Hesychius 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  while  the  Churches  lying 
between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Hieron,  torn.  i. 
col.  1022). 

The  great  variety  of  t^  in  the  existing  MSS.  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  sources  from 
which  they  have  descended. 

I.  Hbtoby  of  the  Vebsion. 

We  have  now  to  pursue  our  cotuse  upwards,  by 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  ancient  text, 
called  icotW),  which  was  current  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  whence  came  it  ? 

We  tind  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
in  Greek  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenaeus ;  in  Latin  versions  by  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian;  we  find  it  questioned  as  inaccunte  by 
the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  Apol.),  and  provoking 
them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  versions 
of  Aqiiila,  &c.) ;  we  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  whose  writings  are 
full  of  citations  and  references,  and  imbued  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  origin, 
our  path  is  beset  with  dilliculties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  may  pause  awhile  to 
mark  the  wide  circulation  which  the  Version  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  important 
services  it  rendered,  first  in  preparing  the  way  of 
Christ,  secondly  in  promothg  the  spi^ead  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annual 
festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of 
the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis, 
lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had 
been  long  in  gteeral  use.  Wherever,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek 
language  prevailed;  wherever  Jews  were  settled, 
and  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  Gentiles  was 
di-awn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  became,  by 
Divine  Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  His  pro- 
mises of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the  nations ; 
it  was  indeed  ostium  gentUms  ad  Christwn.  To  the 
wide  dispersion  of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in 
great  measiue  that  general  persuasion  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  East  (percrebuerat  onente 
toto)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Bcdeemer,  and  led 
the  Magi  to  recognise  the  star  which  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint in  the  spread  of  the  Gc«pel.  Many  of  those 
Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from 
Crete  and  Rome,  used  the  Gi'eek  language;  the 
testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  tlie 
Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  {...is 
xpd/SoTOv  M  ff^Ttji'  lix^.  •  •)  ;  they  who  were 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lauds  speaking 
of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  pointing  to  the  things  writ- 
ten of  Him  in  the  Greek  version  of  Moees  and  the 
Prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East 
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to  Home  nud  Mnssilin  in  the  West  the  voice  of  the 
(St«pel  wiinded  forth  in  (iicelc ;  Clemens  of  l!ome, 
liniatiuM  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine, 
Iren:icu8  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wtote  in  the  woixU  of  the  Greek  Scriptures;  and  a 
stiU  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin 
version  (or  versions)  made  from  the  LXX.  for  the 
use  of  the  Latin  ('hurchesjn  Italy  and  Africa;  and 
in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into 
the  tongues  of  Acgypt,  Aetliiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  (ieoi-gia.  For  a  long  period  the  Septiiagint  was 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  fiir  larger  part  of  the 
ChiHstian  ChuiX'h.* 

I^t  us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source. 
Can  we  find  any  clenr,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where  and 
(2)  when  was  it  made?  and  (3)  by  whom?  and 
(4)  whence  the  title  ?  The  tmtimonies  of  ancient 
wiitere,  or  (to  s|H<nk  more  properly)  their  tradi- 
tions, have  been  weighed  and  examined  by  many 
learned  men,  and  tlie  result  is  well  described  by 
Peainon  (/'roc/,  ad  LXX.,  1665): 

"  Neque  vera  de  ejus  antiqnitate  dignitateque 
quicquam  impraesentianim  dicemus,  de  quibus  viri 
docti  multa,  hoc  praesertim  sneculo,  scripsere ;  qui 
cum  maiime  inter  se  dissentiant,  ntAiV  ad/)uc  satis 
certi  et  ejrplorati  videntitt  tratlijiate." 

(1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree  is  that 
Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Version :  the 
Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  ends  his  course. 

(2)  On  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agree- 
ment, viz.  as  to  time,  that  the  Version  was  ^ade, 
or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

(3)  JJi/  veliotn  teas  it  madei — The  following  are 
some  of  tlie  traditions  current  among  the  Fathers : — 

°  Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  a  Gi^eek  version  of  their  Scriptures ;  that 
they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  later  languages;  that  the  king  s(pa- 
ratal  them  from  on*  another,  and  bade  them  all 
translate  the  sevend  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions, 
(iod  was  glorifiai,  for  they  all  agreed  exactly,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so 
tb.it  all  men  may  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  by  the  inspiration  of  Ocd. 

Justin  Martyr  (CoAort.  ad  Oraecos,  p.  34)  gives 
the  same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see 
tlie  cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Epiphanius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  36  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  36  versions,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  wei-e  pioduced,  by  the  gift  of  tlu 
Holy  Spirit  (/)«  J'ond.  et  Mem.  cap.  iii.-vi.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Augustine  adhei-es  to 
the  inspiiation  of  the  translators: — "Nan  autem 
secundum  LXX.  interpretes,  qni  etiain  ipai  divino 
Spiritn  interpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnulla 
dixisse,  ut  ad  spiritualem  sensum  scrutaodum  roagis 
admoneretur  lectoris  intentio  . . . ,  "  {De  Voctr. 
Christ,  iv.  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story 
of  the  cells  and  the  inspiratkm : — "  Et  nescio  qnis 
primus  auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  Alexandriae 
mendacio  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  sciip- 

«  On  this  part  of  the  subject  see  an  Hulsean  Prize 
Ksany,  by  W.  R.  Cburton, "  On  tbe  Influence  of  the  LXX. 
un  tbe  Progress  of  Obristialilty." 
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titarent,  cum  Aristaeus  ejusdem  Ptolemaei  iwtp- 
aimoT^t,  et  multo  post  tempore  Josephus,  nihil 
tale  retulerint:  sed  in  uni  bnsilic&  congregatos, 
contulisse  scrilnuit,  nou  prophetasse.  Aliud  est 
enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spiritus 
Ventura  pmedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia 
ea  quae  intelligit  transfert  "  (Praef.  ad  Pent.). 

The  decision  between  these  conflicting  repoils  as 
to  the  inspiration  may  be  best  made  by  careful 
study  of  the  ver^ion  itself. 

It  will  be  obsen'ed  that  Jerome,  while  rejecting 
the  stories  of  others,  reti?rs  to  tlie  relation  of  Ari- 
staeus, or  Aristeas,  and  to  Jo&ephus,  the  former 
being  followed  by  the  latter. 

This  (so  calleil)  letter  of  Aristeas  to  his  brother 
Philocrates  is  still  extant;  it  may  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  folio  volume  of  Hody  {De  llihli- 
orum  Textihus  Originalihm,  &c.,  Oxon..MI>CCV.), 
and  sepai'ately  in  a  small  volume  published  at 
Oxford  (1692),  It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  pre- 
sents sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  ot 
silver,  Sx. ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free, 
paying  their  ransom  himself;  the  letter  of  the 
king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing 
of  six  interpretera  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
.■md  their  names ;  the  copy  of  tlie  LaWj  in  letteiv 
of  gold ;  their  arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  king's  victory  over  Antigonus;  the 
feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  continued 
for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpreters  in  turn,  with  the  answei-s  of  each  ; 
their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  by 
conference  and  comparison. 

Ot  iii  hrtriKouy  tKotrra  irifi^ra  TOtovyrts 
wpis  iauTohs  Ttus  iiyri$o\cus,  rh  ti  ix  r^s 
<rvti^viasyu>6ntyoywpnriyTasimypa^r)s  oihas 
iriyx""*  *'V<k  toD  Aiiiairfiov  .... 

The  king  rejoiced  gniatly,  and  commanded  the 
books  to  be  carefully  kept ;  gave  to  each  three  robes, 
two  talents  of  gold,  &c, ;  to  Eleazar  the  high-priest 
he  sent  ten  silver-footed  tables,  a  cup  of  thirty 
talents,  jic.,  and  begged  him  to  let  any  of  the 
interpietere  who  wished  come  and  see  him  again, 
for  he  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  spend  his 
wealth  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this 
version  tlic  title  of  the  Septunaint.  It  differa  from 
the  Uter  accounts  above  cited,  being  more  embel- 
lished, but  less  marvellous.  It  speaks  much  of 
royal  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  nothing  of 
inspiration.  The  translatore  met  together  and  con- 
fen'cd,  and  produced  the  best  version  they  could. 

A  simpler  account,  and  probably  more  genuine, 
is  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (2nd  century  lt.c,)  in 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandinnus 
(Stromatci,  lib.  v,  p.  595)  and  by  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evang.  b.  liii.  c  J2) : — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our  Ijiw, 
and  studied  diligently  all  its  particulars.  For  before 
Demetrius  Phaleieus  a  transUtion  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  going 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened  to 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Hence  it  is  manifest 
that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
things;  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  was  Pytha- 
goras, who  also  transferred  many  of  our  doctrines 
into  his  system.     But  the  entire  transkifion  of  our 
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wholf  Uw  (ti  a  t\n  ipii^ytia  riy  Sii  toC 
rijiov  rimv)  was  made  iu  the  time  of  the  king 
lumed  I'hiiadelphus,  a  man  of  gre«t«r  zeal,  mider 
the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus."  * 

Tliis  probably  expresses  the  belief  which  prevailed 
in  Um  inA  centurjr  B.C.,  viz.  that  some  portions  of 
tke  Jewish  histoty  had  been  pablished  in  Greek 
belim  Demetrins,  but  that  in  his  time  and  under 
liis  direction  the  whole  Law  was  ti-anslated:  and 
tlii!  agrees  with  the  story  of  Aristeas. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Sirach  (ascribed  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
about  133  B.C.)  makes  mention  of"  the  Law  itself, 
tile  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having 
been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  another 
tengne. 

The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  I'eceived  as  genuine 
»d  true  for  many  centuries;  by  Josephus  and 
Jenxne,  and  by  learned  men  in  modem  times.  The 
fii^t  who  expressed  doubts  were  Lud.  de  Vires 
(.Vote  on  Augnstin.  De  CwU.  Dei,  xviii.  42)  and 
Jdiiu  Scaliger,  who  boldly  decUred  his  belief  that 
it  was  a  forgery :  "  a  Judaeo  quodam  Aritteae 
xMtw  omfectam  ease :"  and  the  general  belief  of 
idiokn  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
.Ueondrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
lundng  the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
^•reek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gain. 
The  age  in  which  the  letter  of  Aristeas  makes  its 
>|i]>eanuice  was  fertile  in  such  lictitioas  writings 
(we  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  85,  ed.  Dyce). 

"  The  paiKige  in  Galen  that  I  refer  to  is  this : 
'  Whsi  the  Attali  and  the  Ptolemies  were  in  emu- 
Istiod  about  their  libraries,  the  knaveiy  of  forging 
books  and  titles  began.  For  there  were  those  that, 
to  enhance  the  price  of  their  books,  put  the  names 
of  gmt  authors  befoie  them,  and  so  sold  them  to 
•hose  princes.' "   . 

It  h  worth  while  to  look  through  the  letter  of 
Aii4fa»,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how 
enctlv  the  characters  of  the  writing  correspond  to 
those  of  tlie  fictitious  writings  of  the  Sophists,  so 
•Ut  exposed  by  Bentley. 

Here  are  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  anachron- 
inu  in  history,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 
characters  and  great  events,  splendid  gif^  of  gold 
aJ  silver  and  purple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fio 
tioo  were  so  lavish.  These  are  well  exposed  by 
Hody ;  and  we  of  later  times,  with  our  inherited 
wiadotn,  wonder  how  such  a  story  could  have  ob- 
tained credit  with  scholars  of  former  days. 

"  Wliat  clumsie  <;he;ts,  those  Sibylline  orades 
Mw  extant,  and  Aristeas'  story  of  the  Septuagint, 
I>i«ed  without  contest,  even  among  many  learned 
nwa"  (Bentley  oh  Phalaris,  Iuti*od.  p.  83). 

But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 
his  fiction ;  on  three  pomts  of  his  story  there  is  no 
material  dilTerenoe  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed 
hy  the  study  of  the  Version  itself: — 

1.  The  Version  was  made  at  Alexandria. 

2.  It  was  b^nn  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 
mies, about  280  B.C. 

3.  The  Law  (i,  e.  the  Penta<«ach)  alone  was 
translated  at  first. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  statement  of  a  copy  being  placed  in  the  royal 
libiary.  (The  emperor  Akbu'  caused  the  New 
Testament  to  be  translated  into  Persian.) 

'  Some  donbts  have  Ijecn  raised  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  fnfpnent,  but  it  ta  well  defended  by  Valckenaer 
{Oiatribe  <k  Aruldmlo  Judaai). 
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But  by  whom  was  the  Version  made?  As 
Hody  justly  remarks,  "it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  king ' 
or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  a  question 
of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of 
the  Law,  and  the  interpi^etore  (as  Pseudo-Aristeas 
and  his  followers  ivlate),  were  summoned  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to  Alexandria." 

On  tliis  question  no  testimony  can  be  so  con- 
clusive as  the  evidence  of  the  Veision  itself,  which 
bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases 
of  tlie  Maccdonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandiia, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  forms  IjXSmray,  TtaptviPiXooav,  bewray  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet, 
who  closes  his  iambic  line  with  x&wb  yiis  iaxi- 
(o<rar,  Hody  (ii.  c.  iv.)  gives  sevciral  examples 
of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names,  and  coins,  and 
measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome  of  Alex- 
andria, for  the  Hebrew  Cibralh  (Gen.  xlviii.  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  tlie  rush  of  Job 
(viii.  U).  The  reader  of  the  LXX.  will  readily 
agree  with  his  conclusion,  "  Sive  regis  jussu,  sive 
sponte  a  Judneis,  a  Judaeis  Alexandrinis  fuisse 
(ictam." 

The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Versiou  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
decisively  onswcied  either  by  interaal  evidei^  or 
by  historical  testimony.  1°he  balance  of  proba- 
bility must  be  struck  between  the  tiadition,  so 
widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  king's 
inten'ention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by 
the  facts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  iu 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  Books  of  Moses 
in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  vhe  explained  to 
them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Targuras  or  Para- 
phrases; and  the  same  was  done  widi  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets  when,  at  a  lator  time,  they  also  were 
read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  their  fitmiliar  language  was 
Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  large  numbeis  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  nnder  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  theii 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  the  Law  first  and  afterwai-ds 
the  Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Gi'eek,  and  from 
this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Gieek 
Vereion. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  seem  to  con- 
firm this  view ;  the  Pentateucli  is  the  best  jnrt  of 
the  Version ;  the  other  books  ai«  more  detective, 
beti'aying  probably  the  increasing  d^i;enei'acy  of  tlie 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learning 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

4.  Whence  the  title? — It  seems  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that  the  title  Septuagint 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Vereion  by 
an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72 ;  that  title 
appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  above  by  the  pie- 
TOlence  of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpretei-a  from  Jerusalem. 

II.  Character  or  the  SEPTUAonrr. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Version,  and  the  help  which  it  affords  in  the  ciiti- 
cism  and  inteipretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
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The  Character  of  the  Venion. — U  it  faithful 
in  substance?  Is  it  minutely  accurate  in  detaiU? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  against  ttie  tradition  of 
its  having  been  made  by  special  inspiration? 

These  ai«  some  of  the  chief  questions :  there  axe 
others  which  i«latc  to  particulars,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss  these  latter  fii^  as  they  throw 
some  litrht  on  tlie  more  general  questions. 

M.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel  points  now  used  ? 

A  few  eiamples  will  indicate  the  answer. 
1.  PSOPKB  Kahis. 
B^brew.  S^uaffinL 

Ex.  vl.  It.  '•i^h,  UbDL  Ao^n^t. 

'  »1. 1».  "hnO.  HacUi. 
xUI.  30.  DHK,  Etham. 
Dent.  111.  10.  ri37D.  Salcbah. 
Iv.  iS.  IVa.  Beier. 

V  V 

zzxiv.  L  njOB,  Pligah. 


UocAtt 

'OMfk 

■EAxS. 
Bo<r^ 

i.  Ornu  Wos». 
Bebnw.  SgftaagbU. 

Oen.  t.  9.  D1pD>  place.  mnymy^  (nipD> 

XV.  II.  DDK  3^'V  Ku  amtititwtii  ovrou 

and  ke  dmc  Utem  away.       (DPIM  SB^'))- 
Ex.  xll.  17.  nVV&n'DK-  ■riir  tml>Sf  Tavmv 

unhavetud  bread.  (niVBrrriM)- 

Nam.  xtL  6.  1^3>  in  the  iw4mwnt 

mominf.  (Tp3)' 

Dent.  XV.  18.    fipBhSt  dmllc.       Mnuw  (SIS^)- 

Is.  to.  8.  ^%  a  word.  tirmm  C'Q'V- 

T   T  VV 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innnmerable. 
Plainly  the  Greek  transUton  bad  not  Hebrew  MSS. 
pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  («.  g.  Ei.  ii.  25 ;  Nahum  iii.  8) 
the  LXX.  have  probably  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong. 

a.  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one 
another,  and  were  the  final  letters,  y,  t),  ),  D,  "^t  in 
use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made? 

Take  a  few  out  of  many  examples : 

JUbrew.  LXX. 

(1)  Dent  xxvL  6.  ISlt  ^S^K.        Xvpdv  iir^^er 
aperMiiw Syria*.'  (nat<«  DTtO- 

M)     3K.U.  14.  MtrrciM.  «*♦" 

.    ',•  rtbeyloln  the  two 

««•«.  worts  In  one} 


(S)  3  K.  xzll.  3«.  t37> 

(4)  iChr.xvlLlo.  ^  ^J^?1. 
and  I  wtU  tell  thee. 


ovx  oOrwf 

(ft)     Hos.  vl.  s.  T^K  ^'DBB'tM       ««« Ti  uplfia  m«» 

«*»..;  OTTOi. 

and  tby  Jndianents  (ate       The  LXX.  resd : 

•g«M*^'^'^    n^N3n:BBto». 

(«)    Zech.  xL  T.  Jtil-:{n  «3^  t?^.       <!«  i^v  Xohvitw 
even  yon,  0  poor  of  the       [tbqr  Join  the  two 
flodL  nnt  words]. 

Here  we  Hnd  thiw  cases  (2,  4,  6)  where  the 
LXX.  read  as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the 
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present  Hebrew  text :  one  case  (3)  where  ooe 
Hebrew  word  is  made  into  two  by  the  LXX.; 
two  cases  (1,  5)  where  the  LXX.  transfers  a  letter 
from  the  end  of  one  word  to  tlie  beginning  of  the 
next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  those  cases 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the 
words,  and  that  the  pi-esent  final  forms  were  not 
then  in  use. 

In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the 
Septuagint  has  probably  preserved  the  true  division 
and  KU?A. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  which 
enable  us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the 
translators,  great  help  is  aflbided  by  Cappelli  Crilica 
Sacra,  and  by  the  Vorstudien  of  Frankel,  who  has 
mqst  diligently  anatomised  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
His  projected  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Version 
has  not  been  completed,  but  he  has  published  a 
part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Ueber  dm  Einflun  der 
PalSetinuchen  Exegese  cmf  die  Alexandrmache 
Hermenevtik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  lai-gcr  questions. 

A.  It  the  Septuagint  failhfid  m  substance  t — 
Here  we  cannot  answer  by  citing  a  few  examples ; 
the  question  i-efers  to  the  general  texture,  and 
any  opinion  we  express  must  be  verified  by  con- 
tinuous reading. 

1.  And  first  it  has  been  cleaily  shown  by  Hody, 
Frankel,  and  others,  that  the  several  books  were 
translated  by  diflerent  persons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonise  the  several  parts. 
Names  and  words  are  rendered  differently  in  dif- 
ferent books ;  «.  g.  riDB.  the  passover,  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  rendered  irSoxo,  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  6, 
<paa-4K. 

0*'))K,  Urim.  Ex.  xxviii.  26,  HXitats,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  S9A«i,  Ezr.  ii.  63,  ^trrlCofrts,  Meh.  tU. 
65,  ^Mtriffuy. 

DSn.  nummim,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  26,  is  ixffitia ; 

in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  r^Acioc 

The  Philistines  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
are  ^vXiorwl^  in  the  other  books,  iWifuXoi. 

The  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  iy^  tl/u,  instead  of  iy£. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

2.  Thus  the  cJiaracter  of  the  Version  varies 
much  in  the  several  books ;  those  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  the  best,  as  Jerome  says  {Confitemur  plus 
quam  caeteris  cum  hebnricis  consonare),  and  this 
agi-ees  well  with  the  external  evidence  that  the 
Law  was  translated  firat,  when  Hebrew  MSS.  were 
more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known.  Perhaps 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  early  books 
fiicilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  Version. 

3.  The  poetical  parts  ai-e,  generally  speaking, 
inferior  to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  In  these  part* 
the  reader  of  the  LXX.  must  be  continually  on  the 
watch  lest  an  imperfect  rendering  of  a  difKcult 
word  mar  the  whole  sentence.  The  I^ms  and 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

4.  In  the  M^r  Prophets  (probably  translated 
nearly  100  years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  of 
the  most  important  prophecies  are  sadly  obscured : 
e.  g.  Is.  ix.  1,  toiJto  rpiror  »f«  Taxi  roUi, 
X^pa  Zafiov\iiy,  k.  t.  X.,  and  in  ix.  6,  Estias 
nactut  est  interpretem  sese  inrftjninn_(Zuingli) ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  6,  koI  toOto  ri  {ro/ia  oiroC  h  Ka\4<nt 
atiTby  Kiftot  'lowfJi*  if  toil  irpo^^au. 
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Ezekid  an]  {he  Minor  n^heU  (speaking  gene- 
rally) Kem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  LXX. 
version  of  Daniel  was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion 
bang  rabstituted  for  it. 

5.  Supposing  tiw  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate 
reoderings,  wUch  have  evidently  crept  from  the 
maipn  into  the  text,  to  be  removed  («.  g.  Is.  vii. 
16 ;  Hab,  Hi.  2 ;  Joel  i.  8), — for  thoe  are  blem- 
ishes, not  of  the  Version  itself,  but  of  the  copies — 
and  fanniDg  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septua- 
gint  wa*  ia  its  earliest  state,  we  maj  perhaps  say 
of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile,  that  it 
was,  in  manv  parts,  the  wrong  side  of  the  Sebrew 
tapettry,  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines, 
and  with  many  aids  of  threads  visible;  or,  to  use 
a  more  dignified  illastration,  the  Septoagint  is  the 
image  of  the  original  seen  through  a  glass  not 
adjusted  to  the  proper  focus;  the  larger  features 
are  shewn,  but  the  sharpness  of  deHnition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  second 
qontioii — Ji  the  Veriijn  minutely  accurate  m  de- 
taibt — bat  will  give  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  aain«  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often 
rendered  by  differing  words — ^Ex.  lii.  13,  ^nHDB 
"  I  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  iriKirArw,  but  23,  riOB, 
"  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  itaptMifferat. 

2.  Differing  words  by  the  tame  word — Ex.  xil. 
33,  139,  "  pass  through,"  and  HDB,  "  pass  over," 
both  by  «iif>(Xci!0'(Tat ;  Knm.  xv.  4,  5,  111130' 
"  offering,"  and  DST,  "  saaifice,"  both  by  Bvffia. 

3.  The  divine  names  are  frequently  interchanged ; 
Kifus  is  pat  for  D^nTM,  GoD,  and  Beo't  for  il^n^, 
Jehovah  ;  and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  com- 
bined or  wrongly  separated. 

4.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
times not.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  by  translating  the  name 
Machpelah  {rh  itwXoSy),  the  Version  is  made  to 
speak  first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (rer.  9), 
•ad  then  of  the  field  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17), 
i  iypi>s  'E^piy,  hs  ijr  iv  rf  SiirXf  inn)Xafq>, 
the  last  word  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew.  Zech. 
vi.  14  b  a  carious  example  of  four  names  of 
posooa  being  baoslated,  e.g.  DOID?,  "to  To- 
bijah,"  LXX.  toTs  -xytiirlitou  adr^s ;  Pisgah  in 
Heat,  xzxiv.  1  is  ^ao^ck,  bat  in  Oeat.  iii.  27,  roii 
XeXofev^fVOV. 

5.  The  translators-  are  often  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words :  e,  g.  Nam.  iii.  26, 
inn*p,  *'  the  copis  of  it,"  LXX.  T<k  KKriXona, 
and  iv.  26,  rck  npurvi.  In  other  places  ol  Ki\ai, 
and  la.  liv.  2,  rii  axoirUriwra,  both  rightly.  Ex, 
Iv.  31,  ^VtXff],  "they  heard,"  LXX  ix»PV 
OflDB'^) ;  Num.  xvt.  15,  "  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  " 
n^DTI),  LXX.  oix  httBiiaiiia  ilMOT])  cJXq^a; 
Deat.'zxxii.  10,  ^nMYD^  "he  found  him,"  LXX. 
mbrifmiam  cAriif ;  1  Sam,  xii.  2,  ^Rlb,  "  I  am 
graybeaded,"  LXX.  Kotf^o-o/ui  i^TQIff);  Gen.  iii. 

17,  fl'^S?*  "  *"•"■  %  ""^  "  ^^^^-  **  ""  Vto" 
«W(  (n  for  t). 

In  very  many  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced 
to  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
*1  and  *1,  i1  <md  D,  \  and  1,  JK. ;  in  some  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  original  and 
the  venioD-.  e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  ^tflfc^  '»,  "  the 
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sons  of  Israel,"  LXX.  Ityyi^ay  6eov.     Aquila  and 
Symmachus,  vi&p  'lirpigfiX. 

Is.  sxl.  11,  It  lAX. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  nightr  ^vX^irm  rriXCv 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  *iiAa<nm  roirput  ic<u 

The  wtitchman  said,  njp  vvma 

The  morning  cumeth,  and  also  lir  iifrgt  fqrn' 

the  nigbt :  kcu  vap'  ^ftol  outci. 
If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye. 
Return,  oome. 

6.  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many  like 
them,  which  ai«  probably  due  to  accidental  causes, 
the  ch.inge  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to 
exhibit  a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebrew :  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seventh  OVatJTI) 
day  God  ended  his  tcorh,  LXX.  aortrihtaty  i 
©€^t  ly  Tf  hf^ipf  Tp  iierj)  t4  fpyo  atnov.  The 
addition  in  Ex.  ill.  40,  Koi  Ir  ry  y^  Xayaky, 
appars  to  be  of  this  kind,  uiserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
are  softened  down ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed 
to  God,  for  hand  the  LXX.  substitute  poaer :  for 
mouth — word,  &c.  Ex.  iv.  16,  "  Thou  shnit  be  to 
him  instead  of  God"  (D'lT^K^),  LXX.  ai  ti 
airr^  firr)  ri  wpbs  rhy  0tiy;  see  Exod.  iv.  15. 
These  and  many  more  savour  of  design,  rather  than 
of  accident  or  error. 

The  VenioD  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
ner)er  to  build  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases 
of  the  Septuagint,  without  comparing  them  with  the 
tfebrew.  The  Greek  may  be  right ;  but  very  often 
its  variations  are  wroi^. 

r.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tiadi- 
tion  of  the  Fathen,  that  the  Vcreion  was  made  by 
inspiration:  iraT*  Mwoiav  rov  BsoO,  Irenueus; 
"divino  Spiritu  interpretati,"  Augustine.  Even 
Jerome  himself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX.  may 
have  sometimes  added  words  to  the  original,  "  o6 
Spiritus  Sancti  auctoritatem,  licet  in  Hebraeis  vo- 
luminSms  non  legatur'  {Praefat.  in  Paralip,  torn, 
i.  col.  1419), 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  inspiration  of  translators.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the 
translatoTB  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  ori- 
ginal, for  this  would  be  the  inspiration  of  Prophets ; 
as  he  himself  says  in  another  passage  {Prolog,  in 
Oenesin,  torn.  i.  )  "  aliud  est  enim  vertere,  aliud 
esse  interpretem."  Every  such  addition  would  be, 
in  &ct,  a  new  revelation. 

Nor  can  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the 
deviations  of  the  Septuagint  fi-om  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  adapt  the 
Sciiptui-es  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  for  other 
purposes.  This  would  be.  pro  tanto,  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a 
revelation;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  would 
tend  to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek 
Scriptures  were  used ;  there  would  be  two  diSei-ent 
copies  of  the  same  hooks  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  each  claiming  Divine  authority ;  the  appeal 
to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  would  lose  much  of  it* 
force ;  the  standaid  of  Divine  truth  would  be  ren- 
dered doubtful ;  the  trumpet  would  give  an  uncertain 
sound. 

No  !    If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  inspireAion 
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of  translatort,  it  mart  be  an  effect  of  the  Holy- 
spirit  00  their  mindK,  enabling  them  to  do  their 
ttork  of  tranalalion  more  perfectly  than  by  their 
own  abilities  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  Icnowledge,  from 
imperfect  MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from 
human  infirmity  and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of 
Qod,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  parity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inspimtion 
claimed  for  the  translators  by  Philo  ( Vit.  Mosit, 
lib.  li.),  "  We  look  upon  the  persons  who  made  this 
Version,  not  merely  as  translators,  bat  as  persons 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
manner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  fore- 
going examples,  whether  the  Septuagint  Version 
atisties  this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  substantially  fiuthful,  bat  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  it  will  enable  os  to  correct  the  Hebrew 
in  every  place  where  an  error  has  crept  in ;  it  will 
give  evidence  of  that  feculty  of  intuition  in  its 
higliest  form,  which  enables  our  great  critics  to 
divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading ;  it  will 
be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  Heaven. 

This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will  simply 
dedaiv  our  own  conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a 
Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  Septua^nt ; 
a  distinctioa  which  u  well  expressed  in  the  woi-ds  of 
Jerome  {Prolog,  in  Ocnesin) : 

Ibi  Spiritvt  Centura  praedidt ;  hie  eniditio  et 
veriorum  copia  ea  quae  intelligit  trtnufert. 

And  it  wUl  be  remembered  that  this  agrees  with 
the  ancient  narrative  of  the  Vereion,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  which  represents  the  intei-pieters 
as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  con- 
ferring together,  and  agreeing  on  Uie  sen!«  (see  Hody, 
lib.  ii.  c.  vi.). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this 
estimate  of  the  LXX.  too  low ;  who  think  that  the 
use  of  this  version  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  with  an 
authority  above  that  of  a  mere  translation.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  do  not  invariably 
dte  the  O.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  are  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  of  fiu:ts  and  evidence.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natutsi  world,  should  bear  m  mind  the  maxim  of 
Bacon — Sola  spei  e$t  in  verA  indactione. 

III.  What,  tbem,  are  the  benefits  to  be 

DERIVED  rROM  THE  STUDY  OP  THE 
SEPTOAaiST? 

After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above  given, 
it  may  reem  strange  to  say,  bat  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  tnith,  that  the  student  of  .Scripture  can  scarcely 
iwid  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if 
he  be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a 
very  humble  way,  to  compare  the  Version  with 
the  Original. 

1.  For  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  the  Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
.ind  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it 
was  made,  with  nspect  to  vowel  points  and  the 
mode  of  writing. 

This  evidence  oil™  renders  vciv  material  help  in 
the  correction  aud  establi^nient  of  the   Hebrew 
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text  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than  the 
Maaorttic  recension,  the  Septaagint  often  indicates 
readings  more  an9ient  and  more  correct  than  those 
of  our  present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions;  and  often 
.speaks  decisively  between  the  conflicting  readings 
of  the  pi-esent  MSS. 

iE.  g.  Ps.  xxii.  17  (in  LXX.  xxi.  16),  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  "iltti ;  bnt  several  MSS.  have  a  verb 
in  3  pers.  plontl,  lltO :  the  Sept.  steps  in  to  decide 
the  doubt,  fipv^ov  xeW*  f""  ""i  'wtox  lum,  con- 
firmed by  Aquila,  f<rx»yQy. 

Ps.  ivi.  10.  The  printed  text  is  ^Tpfl,  In  the 
plural ;  bat  near  200  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
Y1*Dn,  which  is  clearly  confirmeil  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Sept.,  ovM  tiirtit  rhy  laiiy  troo  ISttr 
tia^0opdy. 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  car- 
dinal truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness, 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Uosea  vi.  5,  the  context  clearly  requires  that 
the  fiirt  person  should  be  maintained  throughout 
the  vei-ae ;  the  Sept.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  without  a  change  except  in  the  position  of  one 
letter,  t^  Kpl/ia  luni  is  ^us  ^{cAcvO'CTai,  render- 
ing unnecessary  the  addition  of  words  in  Italics,  in 
onr  English  Version. 

More  examples  might  be  given,  bnt  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  signal  instance,  of  a 
clause  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is 
called  Sfioior4\tvroy)t  and  preser^'cd  in  the  Sept. 
In  Genesis  iv.  8.  is  a  pn.«sn};e  which  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  our  Knglish  Version,  is  evidently  incomplete : 

"And  Cain  talked  (IDK*})  with  Abel  his  bro- 
ther ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the 
field,"  &c. 

Here  the  Hebrew  word  TOtt*),  is  the  word  con- 
stantly used  as  the  introduction  to  words  spoken, 
"  Cain  said  unto  Abel "  .  .  .  ,  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  there  are  no  woitls  spoken ;  and  the  fbllow- 
mg  words  "...  vhen  they  uere  in  the  field" 
come  in  abruptly.  The  Sept.  fills  up  the  laomn 
Hcbraeonim  codieum  (Pearson),  koI  eTire  KdXy 
wphs  'AjSiX  rbf  iifK^ihy  ainoS,  SieXtfu/MV  th  t& 
ireJIoi'  (  =  mtPPI  na^J).    The  Sam.  Pentateuch 

and  the  Syriac  Version  agree  with  the  Sept.,  am! 
the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens  Komanus 
{Ep.  i.  c.  iv.).  The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 
probably  misled  by  the  word  mfe',  terminating 
both  the  clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  we'  do  not  attribute 
any  paramount  authority  to  the  Sept.  on  account 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebi-ew 
MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more 
ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts, 
280  or  180  yeara  B.C.  The  decision  as  to  any  |»r- 
ticnlar  reading  must  be  made  by  weighing  this 
evidence,  together  with  that  of  other  ancient  Ver- 
sions, with  Uie  arguments  from  the  context,  the  rules 
of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the 
comparison  of  parallel  passages.  And  thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  Gi-eek,  and  some- 
times the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  to  err 
tlirough  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hand», 
but  eadi  checking  the  other's  erroi^s. 

2.  The  close  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  makes  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the 
tlieological    student.      Pe.nrson  quotes    from    Ire- 
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naeos  and  Jerome,  as  to  the  citation  of  the  words 
of  prophecy  from  the  Septua^pnt.  The  former,  as 
PeanoD  observes,  speaks  too  oniTersally,  when  he 
•ajrs  tliat  the  Apostles,  "  prophetica  omnia  itaenun- 
ciaremnt  quemadmodum  Sentorum  interpretatio 
continet."  But  it  was  roanifpstiy  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  pie- 
orpts.  Mr.  Griniield  ■  says  that  "  the  number  of 
direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Gospeb,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
330,  of  which  not  more  than  50  materially  difier 
from  the  LXX.  But  the  indirect  verbal  allasions 
would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater  amount " 
{Apol.for  iXX,  p.  37).  The  comparison  of  the 
citations  with  the  Septuagint  is  much  facilitated  by 
Mr.  Grinfielil's  *  Editio  Hellenistica'  of  the  New 
Testonent,  and  by  Hr.  Gongh's  *  New  Test.  Quo- 
tations,' in  nhich  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  passages 
of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
citations  in  the  New.  (On  this  subject  see  Hody,  p. 
24«,  281 ;  Kennicott,  DUuH.  Gen.  §84;  Cappelli 
Critiea  Sacra,  toI.  ii.) 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists  are  cast.  In  this  version  Dirine^ 
Truth  has  taken  the  Gieek  language  as  its  shrine, 
and  adapted  it  to  the  things  of  GOD.  Here  the 
peculiar  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the 
<tDck  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  words  and  phrases  take 
a  new  sense.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in 
the  Greek  Version  are  employed  by  the  Apostles 
to  express  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  e.  g. 
ifXifptiis,  9wla,  iviiii  tiiSlas.  Hence  the  Sept. 
is  a  treasury  of  illustration  for  the  Greek  Testa. 
meat. 

Many  examples  ore  given  by  Pearson  {Praef.  ad 
LXX.),  «.  g.  <r^{,  irytvtia,  liKiuiu,  ^piyri/ia  T^t 
vmfKht,  "Frnstra  apud  vetcres  GiTiecos  quaeras 
quid  sit  mrrtitu'  t#  Bc^,  vel  clj  riy  esbr, 
quid  sit  eit  rhr  Kiptor,  vel  wphs  rhr  Bthr  wdrrtt, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  Fcedere  inculcantur,  et  ex  leo- 
tiaae  Seuiorum  facile  intelllguntur." 

Valckenaer  also  (on  Luke  i.  51)  speaks  strongly 
CO  this  subject:  "Graecum  Novi  Testamenti  con- 
textum  rite  intellectnro  nihil  est  utilius,  quam 
diligenter  versaase  Alexandi'inam  antiqui  Foederis 
interpretationem,  e  qu&  nnft  plus  peti  poteritaoxilii, 
quam  ex  veteribos  sciiptoribus  Giaecis  simul  snmtis. 
Ontena  reperieutur  In  N.  T.  nusquam  obvia  in 
scriptis  Graecorum  veterum,sed  fi'equentata  in  Alex*. 
Versione." 

a.  g.  the  sense  of  rh  viaxa  in  Dent.  xri.  2, 
including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week,  throws 
Kgfat  on  the  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out  of  the 
words  in  John  x\iii.  28,  iM.'  Ira  <pdyu<rt  rh 
rjurxa. 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX. 
by  the  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another 
strong  reason  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  Pear- 
s«a  cites  the  appellation  of  Scarabaeua  bmui,  applied 
to  Christ  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  as  explained 
bv  reference  to  the  Sept.  in  Bahak.  ii.  11,  KdvSapos 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  Sept.  as  a  monument  of 
the  Greek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious 
phases,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Our  busi- 
nea  is  with  the  use  of  this  Version,  as  it  bean  on 
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the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  the  theological  student  who 
wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  fuinished,"  to  have 
always  at  his  side  the  Septuagint.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him  ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  pUce  of  honour,  the  Alexandrian  Vei'sion ; 
the  close  and  careful  study  of  this  Vei-sion  will  be 
more  profitable  than  the  most  learned  inquiry  into 
ita  orinn ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Objects  to  be  attadieo  bt  the  Critigal 

SCHOIAB. 

1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solntion.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
ttudied  variation  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  above  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  agree  together :  >.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2  ; 
Ex.  xii.  40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
Post-DUnvian  Patriarchs,  adding  100  years  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Cappelli  Crit.  Sacr, 
iii.  XX.  vU.) 

They  ^gree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  iuKtt- 
li«y  CIS  rb  irtSloy,  Gen.  iv,  8,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  riglitly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
agreement;  translation  into  Greek  from  a  Sama- 
ritan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Giwk,  or  vice  tersd ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  and  Philo,  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  it 
would  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  being  the  first 
translation  of  any  writing  into  another  tongue,  and 
the  firat  repository  of  IMvioe  truth  to  the  great 
colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexandria, 

The  critic  would  prolrably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  i-epre- 
senting  most  nearly  the  ancient  (icoii^)  texts. 
The  collection  of  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapta, 
by  Montfauoon  and  others,  would  help  him  to 
eUminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
the  glosses  and  double  renderings  ;  the  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  Philo,  in  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  tvould 
render  assistance  of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by 
Sabatier  m  3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work,  of  more  practical  and  general 
interest,  still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide 
a  Greek  version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in  that 
language  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Mr.  Field's  edition  is  as  yet  the  best 
edition  of  this  kind ;  it  originated  in  the  desire  to 
supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  as  the  editor  has 
followed  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only 
correcting,  by  the  help  of  other  M.**.,  the  evident 
errors  of  transcription  {e.g.  in  Gen.  xv.  15,  cor- 
recting Tpa^ttls,  in  the  Alex.  MS.  to  ra^tis,  the 


Scripture  study,  and  has  lately  founded  a  Lecture  on  tlie 
LXX.  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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raiding  of  tJie  Complut.  tut),  and  as  we  hare 
seen  above  that  the  Aleiandrian  text  is  fiur  from 
being  Uie  nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that 
a  more  faithful  and  complete  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek  might  yet  be  provided. 

We  may  here  remsi'lc,  in  conclusion,  that  such 
an  edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction 
of  the  blemishes  wUch  remain  in  our  Authorised 
Knglish  Version.  Kmbracing  the  results  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  250  years,  it  might  exhibit 
seveiid  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
coiTections  thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  tiie  best  scholais,  would  probably,  atter  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  maiqgin,  at  least,  of 
our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of 
oommentaiy.  Isai.  ix.  3  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
LXX. :  rh  rKturrov  rov  Kaov,  t  Karfiy^yfs  iv 
tiippoffiy^  aov  ical  ti^paySifiroinai  iviwi6r  aov, 
itt  ol  tb^paiyi/urot  iv  i^nifr^,  (cal  %r  rpiwor  ol 
Suupciiuyoi  iricvXa. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  &nlty  rendering  of  the 
first  part  of  this  has  aiisen  from  the  similarity  of 
Hebrew  letters,  fl  and  fl,  T  and  T,  and  from  an 
ancient  error  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  following 
translation  restores  the  whole  passage  to  its  original 
cleameis  and  force  :— 

iwK^Bwaf  TijF  iyaXXiaaw  (7*3i1)» 
ttMyaXviras  ^v  tv^tpotTVirqV 

tnf  TfMvov  AyaAAuavToi  oi  Suupou/itvoi  cricvAa. 
Thou  hast  multiplied  Uu  gladness, 
Thou  but  increased  thc^oy ; 
They  r^olce  before  thee  as  wlUi  the  Joy  of  harvest; 
As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spolL 

Here  liyaWliuns  and  i,y<A\ivrTiu,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines,  con-espond  to  7'J  and  1^'3*  . 
*i^poaiin\  and  eh^paivovriu,  in  the  second  and 
third,  to  nnpb'  and  InOB*. 

The  fourfold  mtroeerted  parallelism  is  complete, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  context  of  the  prophecr 
perfect.  r    r     / 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such 
an  edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  Book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
ilre  not  recognised  by  the  Hebrew  Canon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  properly,  since 
they  appeal-  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Septuagint  at  an  early  date)  would  be  pkiced  sepa- 
rately, as  in  Mr.  Field's  edition  and  our  English 
Version.  [See  ArocarPHA ;  Canos ;  Daniel; 
Apoc.  Additioks;  Esther;  Samakitaij  Pert.] 
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SEPULCHBE.    [Burial.] 

SE'BAH  (rnfe' :  idpa  in  Gen.,  3op4  in  1  Chr. ; 
Alex.,  'SaJip  in  Gen.,  Sapaf  m  J  Chr. :  Sara).  The 
daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  30); 
called  in  Num.  xxvi.  46,  Sarah. 

BEBAI'AH  (nnb:  ituri;  Alex.  iopaUr. 
Saraias).  1.  Sej-aiah,  the  king's  scribe  or  secretaiy 
in  the  i-eign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  iairi  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  confusion  between  Seraiah  and  Shisha, 
whose  sons  were  secretaries  to  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  3;, 

2.  (Sofiota; ;  Alex,  iapdtas :  Saraias.)  The 
high-priest  in  tlie  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  was  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuiaradan,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  slain  with  others  at  Kiblah  (2  K. 
XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24). 

3.  {Saraia,  Sarea.)  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the 
Netophathite,  according  to  2  K.  xv.  23,  who  came 
with  Ishmael,  Johanan,  and  Jaazanioh  to  Gedalish, 
and  was  peivuaded  by  him  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
Chaldeans  and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  xL  8). 

4.  {Ihipata:  Sarda.)  The  son  of  Kenaz,  brother 
of  Othniel,  and  father  of  Joab,  the  father  or  fonader 
of  the  valley  of  Charashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14). 

6.  (Zapaii;  Alex.  3apaia.)  Ancestor  of  Jehu, 
a  chief  of  one  of  the  Simeonite  families  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35). 

6.  (Soptdbt.)  One  of  the  children  of  the  pro- 
vince who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  be  is  called  Azariah,  and  in  1  Etd. 
V.  8  Zacharias. 

7.  One  of  the  anoptors  of  Exra  the  scribe  (Eir. 
vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  same  as  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  seems  uncertain.  Called  also  Saraias 
(l  Esd.  viii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

8.  {vlhs  'Apala;  Alex,  vlhs  Sopola.)  A  priest, 
or  priestly  family,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2). 

9.  (Sopofa.)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Neh. 
xi.  11),  who  was  ruler  of  the  bouse  of  God  after  the 
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Rtura  from  BabyloD.    In  1  C!hr.  ix.  1 1  he  is  called 

AZ4RUH. 

10.  (Xapdta.')  The  h«sd  of  a  priestly  house 
vhidi  veDt  np  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
Hii  ropiesaitatire  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  higb- 
friet  was  Herniah  (Neh.  xii,  1,  12). 

11.  The  aon  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch 
fJer.  li.  59,  61).  He  went  with  Zeddiah  to  Ba- 
liyloo  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Targam 
has  it,  **  in  the  mission  of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  de- 
xrihed  as  DTHID  "Hff,  aar  minAchAh  (lit.  "  prince 
ofntt;"  A.  V.  "a  quiet  prince;"  marg.  "or, 
pfiuce  of  Menacha,  or,  chief  diamberlain  "),  a  title 
which  is  interpreted  by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office 
of  chamberlain,  "  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king, 
and  was  with  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  rest,  to 
tslli  and  to  delight  himself  with  him."  The  I.XX. 
and  Targmn  rrad  nflJO,  minchoK,  "  an  ofiei^g," 
and  so  Raahi,  wno  says,  "  mider  his  hand  were 
thise  who  saw  the  king's  fitce,  who  brought  him  a 
fntoit."  The  Pe!hito-.SyiTac  renders  "  chief  of  the 
eunp,"  apparently  reading  njriD,  nuichineh,  un- 
less the  translator  understood  min&chUi  of  the  halt- 
iog-place  of  an  anny,in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Num. 
1.33.  Gesenins  adopts  the  latter  view,  and  makes 
Scraiah  hold  an  office  similar  to  that  of  "  quartei- 
iiiaster.gaieral "  in  the  Babylonian  army.  It  is 
jxi&ctly  dear,  howerer,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
e|ioa  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  court. 
Ihe  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitzig,  has 
more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who 
took  liutrgi  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
filed  the  place  where  it  should  halt  Hiller  (  Ono- 
SKUt.)  says  Seraiah  was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a 
}ilace  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  el'tewhere 
called  Mauahath.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is 
maonrantable,  prmcepa  pnphetiae. 

Sersiah  was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
which  he  had  wiitten  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
«k  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Kuphrates,  as  a  token 
(hat  Babylon  should  sink,  nerer  to  rise  again  (Jer. 
B.  60.64).  [W.  A.  W.] 

BEB'APHIM  (D^Bnb:  litpa^lit.:  Seraphim). 

An  oi-der  of  celestial  beings,  whom  Isaiah  beheld  in 
vision  standing  above  Jdiovah  (not  as  in  A.  V., 
"  abore  it'  i.  e.  the  throne)  as  He  sat  apon  his  throne 
(Ii.Ti.2).  They  are  described  as  having  each  of  them 
three  pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered 
their  faces  (a  token  of  humility;  comp.  Ex.  iii.  6 ; 
1 K.  xii.  13 ;  Plutarch,  Quaest.  Rom.  10)  ;  with  the 
Moond  they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect ; 
•ee  Lowth  oo  Is.  vi.,  who  quotes  Chardin  in  illustia- 
ti«i) ;  while  with  the  third  they  flew.  *They  seem 
to  have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
Ggiue,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a  face,  a 
Toioe,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  occupation 
was  twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (ver.  3),  and  to  act  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and 
•arth  (ver.  6).  From  their  antiphonal  chant  ("  one 
cried  nnto  another")  we  may  conceive  them  to 
have  been  ranged  in  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  throne.  As  the  tjeraphim  are  nowhere  else 
meitiooed  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions  of  their  ap- 
pearance must  be  restricted  to  the  above  particulars, 
aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
analogy  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the 
idea  of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to 
the   Hebrews:    among   the  sculptures    found    at 
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Momrghcmb  in  Penia,  we  meet  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  springing 
from  the  shoulders,  and  extending,  the  one  pair  up- 
wards, the  other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  of 
covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaus's  Nin.  and 
Pertep.  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  instance  imply 
deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  stand,  in 
man's  imi^nation,  among  the  most  prominent  tokens 
of  Divinity.  The  meaning  pf  the  word  "  seraph  "  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles 
it  in  the  cunent  Hebrew  is  sdraph,'  "to  bura," 
whence  the  idea  of  brilliancs  has  been  extracted. 
Such  a  sense  would  harmonise  with  other  descrip- 
tions of  celestial  beings  (<.<;.  Ez.  i.  13;  Matt, 
ixviii.  3) ;  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term 
never  bears  this  secondary  sense.  Gesem'us  (Thes. 
p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  tei-m  signify- 
ing high  or  exalted ;  tad  this  may  be  r^rded  as 
tlie  generally  received  etymology ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly  worthy  of 
r-enrark.  The  similarity  between  the  names  Sera- 
phim and  Sarapis,  led  Hitzig  (in  T$.  vi.  2)  to 
identify  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  former  the 
figure  of  a  winged  serpent.  But  Sorapis  was  un- 
known in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  360  ff.) ; 
and,  even  bad  it  been  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  con- 
jecture that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  false  reading  for 
thirdthSm,^  "  ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the 
Utter  word  is  not  Hebrew.  The  relation  subsisting 
between  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
other difficulty :  the  "  living  creatures  "  described 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  resemble  the  Seraphim  in  their  occu- 
pation and  the  number  of  the  wings;  and  the 
Cherubim  in  thdr  general  appearance  and  number, 
as  described  in  Ez.  i.  5  ff.,  x.  12.  I'he  difference 
between  the  two  may  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  identical  so  long  as 
the  distinction  of  name  holds  good.       [W.  L.  B.] 

SEB'ED  (n^D:  itpif  in  Gen.,  3apit  in 
Num. :  Sored).  The  firstborn  of  Zebalon,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sarditcs  (Gen.  zlvi. 
14;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

SEK'GIUS  PADXUS(2«>7ioinoDXot:  Ser- 
gius  Paulus)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  island  with 
Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii. 
7  sq.).  He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man 
(oweriJs),  truth-seeking,  eager  for  information 
from  all  sources  within  his  reacji.  It  was  this  trait 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  first  instance 
to  admit  to  his  society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and 
afterwards  to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  and 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  strongest  minds  at  that  period  were  drawn 
with  a  singuUr  fascination  to  flie  occult  studies  of 
the  East ;  and  the  ascendancy  which  Luke  repre- 
sents the  "  sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over  Serous 
illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times.  For 
other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Howsou's 
Life  and  Epistka  cif  Paid,  vol.  i.  p.  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  tlie 
arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Apostle  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of 
its  truth. 
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It  is  unfortunnte  that  this  officer  in  styled  "  de- 
puty **  in  tlie  Comroon  Vereion,  and  not  **  pro- 
consul," tuvording  to  the  import  of  the  Oreek  term 
tMinoTos).  Though  Cyprus  was  originally  an 
imperial  province  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  12),  and  as  such 
governed  by  propraetore  or  legates  {irrurrpimiyM, 
rptaPtvra!),  it  was  afterwards  transfeiTed  to  the 
Koman  senate,  and  henceforth  governed  by  pro- 
consuls (Koi  oSras  Mirtraroi  kA  it  iKttva  rh 
Wnj  vt/iTfffSiu  1ip(ai^o,  Dion  Cassins,  liv.  4). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  of  Lulce*s  accuracy, 
sec  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol. 
i.  p.  32  sq.  Coins  too  are  still  eitant,  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius 
Paulus,  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Soman  governors 
of  Cyprus.  (See  Akerman's  A'tiini>ina<i(;  Illuttra- 
tkms,  p.  41  ;  and  Howson's  Life  and  Kpiatlet  of 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  187.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SETION  {ihimy:  in  Syr.  and  one  Gk.  M.S. 
Kpny:  Seron),  a  general  of  Antiochns  Kpiph., 
in  chief  command  of  the  .Syrian  army  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
13,  i  ipX""  ^-  '"''■  ^•)'  ^''^  ^"^  defeated  at  Beth- 
horon  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (li.c.  Iti6),  as  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  pursued  the  five  kings  "  in  the 
going  down  of  Beth-horon"  (1  Mace.  iii.  24 ;  Josh. 
I.  H).  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  governor 
of  Coele-.Syria  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
7,  §1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the  language 
of  1  Mace  [B.  F.  W.J 

SERPENT.  The  following  Hebrew  words  de- 
note serpents  of  some  kind  or  other.  'AcskAb, 
pethen,  ttepha'  or  tiiph'M,  shepliiphSn,  ndchish, 
and  eph'eh.  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  identilication  of  some  of  these  terms,  the 
first  four  of  which  arc  noticed  under  the  aiticles 
Adder  and  Asp  ( Appendix  A) :  the  two  remaining 
names  we  proceed  to  discuss. 

1 .  NAchaih  (CTI3 :  l!^it,  tpiium :  serpens,  co- 
luber), the  generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs 
fi-equently  in  the  0.  T.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal: — Its 
subtilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16;  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  some  spccii's  are  ollen  men- 
tioned (see  Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32) ;  the  sharp 
tongue  of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear  some 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be  the  instra- 
mcnt  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  cxI.  3 ;  Job 
xj.  16,  "  the,  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him ;" 
although  in  other  places,  as  in  Pior.  xxiii.  .^2, 
Eccl.  X.  8,  II,  Num.  xxi.  9,  the  venom  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx.  1 4  the  gall 
is  said  to  be  the  poison ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Keel.  x.  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  "19  ;  their  dwelling 
in  dry  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii.  15;  their  won- 
derful mode  of  progression  did  not  escape  the  obwr- 
vation  of  the  author  of  Prov.  xxi,  who  expressly 
mentions  it  as  "  one  of  the  three  things  which  were 
too  wonderful  for  him  "( 1 9) ;  the  ovijinrous  nature 
of  most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where 
the  A.  v.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  "  cockatrice."  The  art  of  taming  and  charming 
serpents  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Iviii.  ,5 ;  Ecol.  1. 1 1 ;  Jcr.  viii.  17,  and  doubtless 
intimated  by  .St.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particularises 
serpents  among  all  other  animals  that  "  have  been 
tamed  by  man."     [.Serpent-charmino.] 

It  was  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
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seduced  Eve ;  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called  "  the 
old  serpent"  (l.'ev.  xii.  9,  imd  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3). 
The  pnrt  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
transaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
and  curious  interest.  Fin.t  of  all,  then,  we  have 
to  note  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile,  which 
was  the  reason  for  its  having  been  selected  as  the 
instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  compare  with 
it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentionetl  by  our  Loid  as 
belonging  to  it,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpmte "  (Matt. 
I.  16).  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongst 
Oiientals  and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  tliat 
the  serpent  was  endued  with  a  large  share  of 
sagacity.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  subtle," 
though  frequently  used  in  a  good  sense,  implies, 
it  is  probable,  in  this  pass,nge,  "mischievous  and 
malignant  craftiness,"  and  is  well  rendered  by 
AquiU  and  Theodotion  by  iramvfyos,  and  thus 
commented  upon  by  Jerome,  "m.ngis  it<-ique  hoc 
verbo  calliditas  et  vci-sutia  quam  sapientia  demon- 
stratur "  (see  Kosenmiiller,  Schot.  I.  c).  The 
ancients  give  various  reasons  for  regarding  sei'pent^ 
OS  being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species, 
the  Cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the 
heels  of  animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  heail 
was  considered  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  seipent 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  liody. 
Serpents  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of 
canning  craAines*.  The  particular  wisilom  alluded 
to  by  our  I-ord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagacity 
displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger.  The 
disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not  in- 
curring unnecessary  persecution. 

It  Ims  been  supposed  by  many  commentatore  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
erect  attitude,  as  Milton  {Par.  L.  ix.  496)  says — 
"  Not  with  Indented  waw 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  bis  rear, 
Cticnitr  base  of  rising  folds  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  snrnlng  maze." 
Compare    also    Josephus,   Antiq.  i.    1,    §4,   who 
believed  that  God  now  for  the  first  time  inserted 
poison  under  the  serpent's  tongue,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  feet,  causing  him  to  crawl  low 
on  the  groimd  by  the  undulating  inflexions  of  the 
body   (tcari    r^t    yris    l\v<r*^iuvov).       I'atiick 
{Comment.  I.  o.)    entertained   the    extraordinary 
notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  Fall  was  a  winged 
kind  (Saraph). 

It  is  quite  dear  that  an  erect  mode  of  pio- 
gression  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure 
of  a  serpent,  whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  so 
beautifully  effected  by  the  mech.inisin  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  multitudinous  ribs 
which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pail's  of  levers, 
enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  place  to 
place ;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the 
Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have 
been  formed  on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the 
Saurophis  tetradiiciylas  and  the  Chamncsaiira 
anguina  of  S.  Africa,  which  in  external  fbim  are 
very  like  serpents,  but  with  quasi-feet ;  indeed, 
even  in  the  boa-constrictor,  underneath  the  skin 
near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rudimentary  Icjs ; 
some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  snakes 
before  the  Fall  were  similar  to  the  !^aurop/iis. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all 
the  fossil  ophidia  that  have  hitherto  been  found 
differ  in  no  essential  respects  from  mwlern  ivpi-e- 
sentatives  of  that  oi-der:  it  is,  moreover,  beside 
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thp  mai-lc,  for  the  woi-ii:4  of  the  curse,  "upon  thy 
Wily  shall  thou  go,''  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
piogrefsion  of  a  saurophoitl  serpent  before  the  Kail 
A<  of  a  time  ophidian  at\er  it.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  from  the  language  of  Scrip!- 
ture  that  the  serpent  underwent  any  change  of 
forai  on  account  of  the  part  it  playal  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kail.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  **  for 
sign*  awl  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  yeare." 
The  typical  form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of 
piognssion  were  in  all  probability  the  same  before 
the  Kail  as  after  it;  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall 
its  Ibnn  and  piT^ression  were  to  be  reganled  with 
hatred  and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the 
animal  was  cui>ej  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped  upon  it. 
There  can  be  do  necessity  to  show  how  that  part 
of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which  speaks  of 
the  "enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  !«i-pent  and  mankind ;  and  though,  of  course, 
this  has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil,  whose 
instrument  the  serpent  was  in  his  deceit,  vet  it  is 
perlectly  true  of  the  sei-pent.  Few  will  be 'inclined 
to  dilier  with  Theocritus  {Id.  xv.  58) : — 

"B*  waMs. 

.Sflpepts  are  said  in  Sci-ipture  to  "  eat  dust "  (see 
Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17);  the* 
aaiuL-ils,  which  for  the  most  part  take  their  food 
«  the  ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it 
lacge  portions  of  sand  and  dust. 

"  Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr. 
Kalisch  {ffiit.  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  iii.  1), 
"the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil 
principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  con- 
tumacy. .\  few  exceptions  only  cau  be  discoveiwl. 
The  Phoenicians  adored  that  auimal  as  a  beneficent 
eenius ;  and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of 
sicpeiior  wisitom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to  the 
kings  of  heaven  (ifcn-Aoajk/j)  bodies  of  sei-peuts. 
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CB^tli  Acatbodsemoo,  daootiaf  InuaortaU^  (Me  Honqiollo,  L  1). 

Some  other  nations  fluctuated  in  their  conceptions 
r^arding  the  serpent.  The  Egyptians  represented 
the  eternal  spirit  Kneph,  the  author  of  all  good, 
under  the  mythic  foi-m  of  that  reptile;  they  under- 
stood the  art  of  taming  it,  and  embalmed  it  after 
death ;  but  they  applied  the  same  symbol  for  the  god 
of  revenge  and  punishment  (Tithrambo),  and  for 
T3rphon,  the  author  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil ; 
and  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  alphabet  the  serpent 
repreients  subtlety  and  cunning,  lust  and  sensual 
pleasDi^.     In  Ureek  mytholc^  it  is  certainly,  on 


the  one  hand,  the  attribute  of  feres,  of  Mercury,  and 
of  Aesculapius,  in  their  most  beneficent  qualities ; 
but  it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  terrible 
Furies  or  Eumenides:  it  appears  m  the  form  of  a 
Python  as  a  fearful  monster,  which  the  arrows  of  a 
god  only  were  able  to  destroy ;  and  it  is  the  most 
hideous  and  most  formidable  part  of  the  impious 
giants  who  despise    and  blaspheme  the  power  of 


AaathoilamioT).    Prom  Efrj-pHut  Monmnflnte. 
a.  Saorad  iymbol  of  the  wiDgwl  globe  ftDd  Mnwnt    h.  Head  of 
hawk  iiinnounteil  by  globe  and  a 


Heaven.  The  Indians,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America,  sutler  and  nourish,  indeed,  serpents  in 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  honses ;  they  be- 
lieve that  they  bring  happiness  to  the  places  which 
they  inhabit;  they  worship  them  as  the  symbols 
of  eternity;  but  they  re^ud  them  also  as  evil 
genii,  or  as  the  mimiod  powers  of  nature  which  is 
gradually  depraved  by  them,  and  as  the  enemies  of 
the  gods,  who  either  tear  them  to  pieces  or  tread 
their  venomous  head  under  their  all-conquering 
feet  So  contradictoi7  is  all  animal  worship.  Its 
principle  is,  in  some  instances,  gratitude,  and  in 
others  fear;  but  if  a  noiious  animal  is  veiy  dan- 
gerous the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  two  wnvs, 
either  by  the  resolute  desire  of  extirpating  the 
beast,  or  by  tlie  wish  of  averting  the  coullict 
with  its  superior  power ;  thus  the  same  fear  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  cause  fiei-ce  enmity,  and  on  the 
other  submission  and  worship."  (See  on  the  sub- 
ject of  serpent-worship,  Vossius,  dt  Orig.  Idol. 
i.  5;  Bryant's  Mi/thology,  i.  420-490;  it  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  "  Bel  and 
the  Dragon ;"  comp.  SteindoriT,  de  '0<t)io\aTftt<f ; 
Winer's  Bib.  HealwSrt.  ii.  488.)  The  subjoined 
woodcut  represents  the  homed  cerastes^  as  very 
fi-equently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 


Homed  CefaaMi.  From  EarpOaa  Moanmeon. 
The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  ap|iears 
in  the  Ahriraan  or  lord  of  evil  who,  accoi-ding  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaitor,  first  taught  men  to  sin 
under  the  guise  of  this  reptile  {Zmdavata,  ed. 
Kleuk.  i.  25,  iii.  84 ;  see  J.  Reinh.  Rus  de  ser- 
pente  aedwtore  turn  naturati  sed  diaboh,  Jen. 
1712,  and  Z.  Grapius,  de  tentatkme  Evae  el 
Chrati  a  diabolo  in  atsiunpto  corpora  facta, 
Kostoch.  171'2).  But  compare  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Kalisch,  who  {Commer^.  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  15) 
s.-iys   "  the    serpent    is    the   reptile,   not  an    evil 

demon   that  had   assumed  its  shape If 

the  serpent  repi-esented  Satan,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely surprising  that  the  fonner  only  was  cursed ; 
and  tliat  the  latter  is  not  even  mentioned  ....  it 
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would  be  mtirdy  at  vonance  with  the  Divine 
justice  for  ever  to  curae  tbe  aninul  wbue  shape 
it  bad  pleased  the  evil  one  to  assume."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudisis,  the  name  of  the  evil 

spirit  that  beguiled  Ere  was  Sammiel  (tKISO)  ; 

"R.  Hoses  ben  Majemon  scribit  in  More  lib.  2, 
cap.  30,  Sammaeiem  inrquitasse  terpenti  antiquo 
et  sednxisse  Evam.  Oicit  etiam  nonieu  hoc  abso- 
lute nsurpari  de  Satana,  et  Sammaeiem  nihil  aliud 
esse  quam  ipsum  Satanam  "  (Boitorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
1495> 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 
"  fiery  serpents"  (D'pTp'il  D'BTI|n)  of  Num. 

ui.  6,  8,  with  which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to 
identify  the  "fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Is.  xa,  6, 
and  xir.  29.  In  the  transaction  recorded  (Num. 
I.  c. ;  Deut.  riii.  15)  as  having  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  when  tbe  rebellious  Israelites 
were  visited  with  a  plague  of  aeipents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  "  flying " 
creatures ;  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the 
venomous  snakes  in  question  to  tlie  kind  of  which 
Niebuhr  (Descript.  de  I'Arab.  p.  156)  speaks,  and 
which  the  Arabs  at  Basra  denominate  ffeie  sur- 
turU,  or  ffeie  thi&re,  "flying  serpents,"  which 
obtained  that  name  from  their  habit  of  "  springing  " 
firom  branch  to  branch  of  the  date  trees  they 
inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  (Den- 
drophidae),  a  harmless  family  of  the  Colubrine 
snakes,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  Heb.  term  rendered  "  fiery  "  by  the  A.  V. 
is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  BcwaTovtrrts,  "  deadly ;"  Onkelos,  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  word  "  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  underetand 
a  reference  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  im|iossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly 
formidable  kind  is  that  called  Baetan,  a  small 
slender  creature  spotted  black  and  white,  whose 
bite  is  instant  death  and  whose  poison  causes  the 
dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
(see  Forsk&l,  Descript.  Animal,  p.  15),  What 
the  modem  name  of  this  serpent  is  we  have  been 
unable  to  asceitain;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
either  the  Cenutes,  or  the  A'aia  liaje,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "serpent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed 
the  children  of  Isiael.  The  "  fiery  flying  serpent " 
of  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  can  have  no  existence  in  nature, 
though  it  is  curious  to  notice  -tliat  Herodotus  (ii. 
75,  iii.  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose 
bones  he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto 
in  Arabia.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds' 
wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures ;  it  is 
probable  that  some  kind  of  flying  lizard  {Draco, 
Dracocelta,  or  Draamcultu)  may  have  been  the 
"  flying  serpent"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks;  and 
perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless,  is  yet 
cUculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  iiying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as 
an  animal  as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake. 

'  The  theory  which  ascribes  the  healing  to  mysterious 
powers  known  to  the  astrologers  or  alchepilsts  of  E^pt 
may  he  mentioned,  but  hanlly  rails  for  examination 
(Mafsham.  Con.  Cknm.  pp.  Hi,  14t ;  K.  Tiixa,  In 
DeyUng,  Hunilt.  Sacr.  U.  210). 


BEBPENT,  BBAZEN 
2.  Eph'eli  (iVBM :  (^»,  i<nr(i,  /SutriXuricot : 
tipera,  regubu)  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16,  Is.  zxx.  6, 
aild  lix.  5,  in  all  of  which  passages  the  A.  V.  has 
"  viper."  There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  species  of 
serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb.  term,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
(Trot),  p.  251;  speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake 
which  the  Arab*  call  LefRih  {El  effah) :  "  it  is  the 
roost  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a 
foot  long."  Jackson  also  {Morocco,  p.  110)  men- 
tions this  serpent;  from  his  description  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  {Echidna  arietant 
var.  ifauritanica).  The  snake  {Ixiiyaj  that  iastened 
on  St.  Paul's  hand  when  be  was  at  Melita  (Acts 
xiviii.  3)  was  probably  the  common  viper  of  this 
country  {Pelias  berus),  which  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  Vipera  atpit,  a  not  uncommon 
species  on  the  coasts  of  the  same  Sea.        [W.  H.] 

SEEPENT,  BRAZEN.  The  familiar  history 
of  the  brazen  serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Tbe  nature  of  the  fiery  snakes  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  has  been  discussed  under 
Sebpkxt.  The  scene  of  the  history,  determined 
by  a  oompai'ison  of  Num.  xii.  3  and  xxxui.  42, 
must  hare  been  either  Zaimonah  or  Pimon.  The 
names  of  both  places  probably  connect  themselves 
with  it,  Zalmoiiah  as  meaning  "  the  place  of  the 
image,"  Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the 
^aiyoi  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  as  famous  for 
its  copper-mines,  and  therefore  possibly  supply- 
ing the  materials  (Bochart,  ffierot.  ii.  3,  13). 
[PuNOn;  Zaxmonah.]  The  chief  interest  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  gathered  roand  it.  We  meet  with 
these  in  three  distinct  stages.  We  have  to  ask 
by  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

1.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place, 
be  taken  for  granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may 
choose  among  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  supernatural 
element.*  They  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  force  of  imagination,  which 
the  visible  symbol  sei-ved  to  heighten,  or  by 
the  rapid  rushing  of  the  serpent-bitten  from  all 
parts  of  the  camp  to  the  standard  thus  erected, 
curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to  be  cured  by 
dancing  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantuU  (Bauer,  S^. 
Getck.  ii.  3'20;  Paulus,  Conwn.  IV.  i.  198,  in 
Winer,  Rob.).  They  may  se^  in  the  serpent  the 
emblematic  sign-po6t>  as  it  were,  of  the  camp- 
hospital  to  which  the  sufierers  were  brought  for 
special  treatment,  tlie  form  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  rod  of  Aesculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schrift. 
Forsch.  i.  576;  Winer,  Jiicb.\  Leaving  these 
conjectures  on  one  side,  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  thus  em- 
ployed as  tbe  instrument  of  healing.  To  roost  of 
the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then 
as  it  did  afterwards  to  the  later  Habbis,''  that  any 
such  symbol  should  be  employed.  The  Second 
Commandment  appeared  to  forbid  the  likeness  of 


'  One  of  the  Jewish  Interlocntors  in  the  dialogue  of 
Jnslln  Martyr  with  Trypbo  (p.  322)  declsres  that  he  hsd 
often  asked  his  teachers  to  solve  the  dlfflcalty,  and  bad 
never  fomid  one  who  explained  It  satisfiBclorliy.  Justin 
himself,  of  coune,  explains  it  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
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say  liring  thine;.  The  ^Iden  culf  had  been  de- 
stroyed as  HD  abomination.  Now  the  colossal 
serpent  (the  narratire  implies  that  it  waa  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  eaaunprnent),  made,  we  maj 
conjectnre,  by  the  hands  of  Bezaleel  or  Aboliab, 
was  exposed  to  their  gaze,  and  they  were  told  to 
look  to  it  as  gitted  with  a  supematnial  power. 
What  reason  was  there  for  the  dilferenoe  ?  lu  part, 
of  course,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second 
Commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as 
such,  but  thoee  that  men  made  tor  themselves  to 
wonhip ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 
tAis  form  chosen?  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say, 
with  Jewish  commentators,  that  any  outward 
means  might  have  been  chosen,  like  the  lump  of 
figs  in  Hexekiah's  siclmess,  the  salt  which  haded 
the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  serpent 
made  the  miracle  yet  more  miraculous,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the 
serpent  form  were,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab. 
Joma ;  A  ben  Ezra  and  others  in  Buztorf,  ffat. 
Aen,  Serp,  c  5).  The  fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason 
inadequate.  It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say, 
with  most  Christian  interpreteis,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ.  Some  meaning 
it  most  have  had  for  those  to  whom  it  was 
actually  presented,  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
asnming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the 
multitude  of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sen- 
suality, unbdief,  rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the 
&r-off  mystciy  of  redemption.  If  the  words  of 
oor  Lord  in  John  lii.  14, 15  point  to  the  fulfilment 
«f  the  type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another 
meaning  for  the  symbol.  Taking  its  part  in  the 
edncatioQ  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previously  con- 
nected with  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from 
each  other,  have  been  held  as  to  tlie  nature  of 
those  associations.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  either  from  its  simply  physical 
effects  or  frxun  the  mysterious  history  of  the 
temptation  in  Oen.  iii.,  the  serpent  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  evil.  To  present  the  serpent-form  as 
deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the 
trophy  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil, 
;jiysical  and  spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus 
help  to  strengthen  the  weak  taith  of  the  Israelites 
in  a  victory  over  both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view, 
expressed  the  same  idea  as  the  dragon  in  the 
popuUr  representations  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  St.  George  (Ewald,  Gexhkhte,  ii.  228).' 
To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has  com- 
mended itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
view.  It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthodox 
divines  who  have  been  unable  to  convince  them- 
selves tliat  the  same  foim  could  ever  really  have 
Ueo  at  once  a  type  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  (Jackson, 
Humiliation  uf  th»  Son  of  God,  c.  31 ;  Patrick, 
Conan,  in  he. ;  Espagnaeus,  Burmann,  Vitringa, 
in  Deyliog,  Obtermtt.  Sac.  ii.  15).  Others, 
«;aio,  have  started  from  a  different  grocmd.  They 
nise  the  question  whether  Gen.  iii.  was  then 
written,  or,  if  written,  kno«;n  to  the  great  body 


«  Another  view,  verging  almost  on  the  Indtcrous.  has 
iMO  maintahied  bj  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent 
was  set  up  >n  Umrem,  as  a  man  wbo  baa  chastised  his 
■on  hangp  up  the  rod  against  the  wsU  as  a  wamini; 
(Otbo,  Laic.  RdbMn.  B.  v.  Serpent). 

'  Corap.  SKaPKTT,  and,  in  addition  to  the  anthorittes 
there  teferred  to,  WIIUnMn's  Am.  Em*im»,  U.'l34, 
lv.3W,T.«4, 238;  K)iaa,BitloryefUttOidC<ntn<mt,\i\. 
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of  the  Israelites.  They  look  to  Egypt  as  the 
starting-point  for  all  the  thoughts  which  the 
serpent  could  suggest,  and  they  find  there  that 
it  was  worshipped  as  an  agathodaenum,  tlie  symbol 
of  health  and  life.'  This,  for  them,  explains'  the 
mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacra- 
ment on  which  the  &ith  of  the  people  might  fiisten 
and  sustain  itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Sicrip- 
ture,  is  thatof  vrisdom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  x.  Iti; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom,  apart  from  obedience  to  a 
divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  lower  nature, 
passes  into  ctmning.  Man's  nature  is  envenomed 
and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self-same 
power  of  tmderstanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law, 
is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influences, 
and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of 
deliverance  and  health.  The  Israelites  were  taught 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  propoi-tion  as  they 
ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were 
&cts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have 
connected  themselves  with  this  two-fold  symbolism. 
When  he  was  to  be  taught  that  the  Divine.Wisdom 
could  work  with  any  instruments,  his  rod  became 
a  serpent  (Ex.  ir.  1-5).  (Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  Sclioi. 
15.  Glaphyra  in  Ex.  ii.)'  When  he  and  Aaron 
were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with  the  per- 
verted wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of  the 
magicians  were  oveixome  by  the  one  serpent  of  the 
future  high-priest.  The  conquerorand  the  conquered 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Ex.  vii.  10-12). 

U.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  alter  it  had  done  its 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idohtry.  It 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  having  been, 
for  some  undefined  period,  an  object  of  woi'ship. 
The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  destroy  it.  It 
receives  from  him,  or  bad  borne  before,  the  name 
Nehuahtan.  [Comp.  Nehushtan.]  We  are  lefi  to 
conjecture  when  the  warship  began,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  kings  like 
Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must,  we  may  bplieve, 
have  received  a  fresh  character  and  become  more 
conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded  its  de- 
struction. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  it  received  a  new  development,'  that  it  thus 
became  the  object  of  a  marked  averaion  to  the 
iconoclastic  party  wbo  were  prominent  among  the 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah.  Intercourse  with  countries 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed — Syria,  Assyria, 
possibly  Egypt  also — acting  on  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  bring  'together  the  idolatiies  of  all 
neighbouring  nations,  might  easily  bring  about  this 
pei-version  of  the  reverence  fdt  for  the  time- 
honoui'cd  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  mate- 
rial object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics 

348,  Gng.  traiisl. ;  Witxius,  ^gypliaea,  in  Ugolinl,  i.  853. 

•  The  expUoatlon  given  by  Cjrrll  la,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  than  that  In  the  text.  The  rod 
transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  Htmseir  the  likeness  of  slnfal  flesh. 

'  Ewald's  conjectnre  {(Itttli.  Iv.  tm)  that,  lltl  then, 
the  serpent  may  have  remained  at  Jblmonab,  the  object 
of  occasional  pllgrlmnges.  Is  pruljablc  enough. 
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has  preTai]«d  even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has  boasted, 
for  centuries,  of  po^ikcssing  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  set  up  in  tlie  wilderness.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  i"elic,  so  calleJ,  is  m.itter  for  con- 
jecture. Our  knowledge  of  it  begins  in  the  year 
A.D.  971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  Milaneae 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  John  Zimieces,  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the  im- 
perial  cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make 
his  choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks 
assured  him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
original  serpent  (Sigonius,  Hist.  Begn.  Ital.  b.  vii.). 
On  his  return  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  popularly  identified  with  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent.  It  is,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  the  Western  Chuivh  has  in  this 
way  been  led  to  venertte  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

III,  When  the  material  symbol  had  perished,  its 
history  began  to  suggivt  deeper  thoughts  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dnm,  in  the  elaborate  contrast  which  he  dmws 
between  true  and  felse  religions  in  their  use  of 
outwai-d  signs,  sees  in  it  a  tri/iffoXoy  ira-niptas, 
<it  la'iiun)aa>  ivrohris  yiiuiv  <rov ;  **  he  that 
turned  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
he  saw  (tiik  t^  $(a>poiii<yoy),  but  by  Thee  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  all"  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxi.  8, 
"  He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto 
the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Philo,  with 
his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical 
interpretation,  represents  the  history  as  a  parable 
of  man's  victoiy  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature. 
The  metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strensrth, 
has  changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure, 
now  represents  aa^po<riyri,  the  iKrivo^ii  iico- 
Xturlas  ^iffuucor  (De  Agricult.).  The  (iicts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
tlie  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  pnraphnise 
of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the 
devout  Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new 
teacher  carried  the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led 
him  to  identify  the  "Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  prepaied 
bim  to  see  in  the  lifling-up  of  the  Ci°acifixion  that 
which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal  and  save 
to  the  sei-pent  in  the  wilderness. 

IV.  A  full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning 
here  unfolded  belongs  to  Exegesis  nither  than  to  a 
Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connects  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side  the  typical  into'pre- 
tation  has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
pole  on  whicl\  the  serpent  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in  form 
(Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  322).  The  ser- 
pent was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  w.is  nailed.  As 
the  symbol  of  sin  it  represented  His  being  made 
sin  for  us.  The  very  metal,  like  the  fine  bi-nss  of 
Rev.  i.  15,  was  on  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp.  Lampe,  in  loc).  On  the 
other  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jackson, 
tU  supra)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil, 
th.it  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to 
tiiat  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 
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over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point  of 
comparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and  Christ, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  out- 
wai-d  tign,  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  It  will  not  surprise  ua  to  find 
that,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion, both  theories  have  an  element  of  truth.  The 
serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the  emblem  of  the 
"knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man,  as 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
ha*  been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and 
corrupting.  In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it 
is  on(«  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  leaves  the  humanity  pure  and  untainted. 
The  Crucifixion  is  the  witness  that  the  evil  has 
been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who  are  bitten 
by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  looking  to 
Him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  con- 
tent to  rest  in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how 
easy  it  was  for  the  old  perversion  to  reproduce 
itself.  The  highest  of  all  symbols  might  share  the 
fate  of  the  lower.  It  was  possible  even  for  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Nehushtan.  (Comp. 
Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  John  iii.,  and 
Kurtz,  Bist.  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iii.  344-358. 
Eng.  transl.)  [E.  H.  P.J 

8]SBPENT-CHABMINO.  Some  few  remarks 
on  this  subject  u-e  made  under  Asp  (Appendix  A), 
w;here  it  is  shown  that  the  pethen  {]T\Si)  probably 

denotes  the  Egyptian  cobra.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  of  the  renuirkoble  power  which,  trom 
time  immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by  certain 
people  in  the  East  over  poisonous  serpents.  The 
ai-t  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  probably  alluded  to  by  St.  James  (iii.  7). 
The  usual  species  operated  upon,  both  in  Africa 
and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (Naia  trip>idian», 
and  Naia  haje)  and  the  homed  Cerastes.  The  skill 
of  the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan  Psylli  in  taming 
serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world ;  and 
to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  iii.  124,  note,ei.  1862), 
the  snake-players  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  are 
worthy  successors  of  the  Psylli  (see  Pliny,  viiL  25, 
xi.  25,  and  especially  Lncan's  actoimt  of  the  Psylh, 
Pharsal.  ix.  892).  See  numerous  references  cited 
by  Bochart  (^Hierot.  iii.  164,  &c.)  on  the  tubject 
of  serpent-taming. 

That  the  charmers  frequently,  and  perhaps  gene- 
rally, take  the  precaution  of  extracting  the  poison 
fimgs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  t«  their  skill, 
there  is  much  probability  for  believing,  but  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
"  Some  people,"  says  the  traveller  just  mentioned, 
"  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  trick,  and  that  the 
animals  so  handled  bad  been  first  trained  and  then 
disarmed  of  their  power  of  hurting,  and,  fond  of  the 
discovery,  they  have  rested  themselves  upon  it  with- 
out experiment,  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity.  But  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I  have  seen  at  Cairo 
ar  man  ....  who  has  taken  a  cerastes  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  othei-s  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head, 
covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears, 
then  taken  it  out,  put  it  iu  his  breast  and  tied  it 
about  his  neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  has 
been  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  has  died 
in  a  few  minutes."     Dr.  Davy,  in  his  fnteriur  of 
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C<3ffc"i  spoking  of  the  snake  channel's,  tajs  on  this 
nibject: — "The  ignorant  vulgar  believe  that  these 
men  rally  poasess  a  chann  by  which  they  thus  play 
without  dread,  and  with  impunity  from  danger. 
The  more  enlightened,  laughing  at  this  idea,  con- 
nder  the  men  impostors,  and  that  in  playing  their 
tricb  there  is  no  danger  to  be  avoided,  it  being 
itmated  by  the  abstraction  of  the  poison  iangs. 
IV  enlightened  in  this  instance  are  mistaken,  and 
tlMTolgar  are  nearer  the  truth  in  their  opinion. 
I  hare  eiamined  the  snakes  I  have  seen  exhibited, 
lod  have  found  their  poison  fangs  in  and  uninjured. 
Then  men  do  possess  a  diarm,  though  not  a  super- 
oatoial  one — viz.  that  of  confidenoe  and  couiage. . . . 
Tkey  will  play  their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snakes 
[Kaja  tripuMBis),  whether  just  taken  or  long  in 
oafiDement,  but  with  no  other  kind  of  poisonous 
\  mix."  See  also  Tennent,  Ceylon,  i.  199,  3rd  ed. 
I  Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
I  out  or  breaking  off  the  poison  tangs  is  alluded  to 
ia  Pk.  Iviii.  6,  "  Break  their  teeth,  6  God,  in  their 

DOOth." 
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The  serpent'Cbnrmer's  usual  instrument  is  a 
^.  Shrill  sounds,  it  would  appear,  are  those 
'bich  serpents,  with  their  imperfect  sense  of 
iinriiig,  are  able  most  easily  to  discern ;  hence  it 
i>  thst  the  Chinese  summon  their  tame  fish  by 
■liinUog  or  by  ringing  a  bell. 

The  resder  will  find  much  intei-esting  matter  on 
the  art  of  serpent-charming,  as  practised  by  the 
"aeats,  in  Bocfaart  {I/ieroz.  iri.  161)  in  the  dis- 
■ertation  by  Bohmer  entitled  De  PtyUorum,  Mar- 
*r«n,  et  Ophiogenum  odoersus  aerptntet  virtutc, 
^!*-  1745 ;  and  in  Kaemp&r's  Anoenitatei  Exo- 
fKiK,  iii.  ii.  565 ;  see  also  Broderip's  Note  Book 
ff  '  Saturalut,  and  Anecdotes  of  Serpents,  pub- 
lished by  Chambers;  Lane's  Modem  Egyptiant, 
ii.  106,  Those  who  professed  tlie  art  of  taming 
■"innts  were  called  by  the  Hebrews  minlichashbn 
(CWn]p),  while  the  art  itself  was  called  lachash 
(BTO),  Jer.  viii.  17:  Ecd.  x.  11 ;  but  these  tenns 
*v<  not  always  used  in  this  restricted  sense. 
[OnriHATlOX  ;  Enoh&ntiient.]  [W.  H.] 


'  Bat  perhaps  eucom  and  avipiavm  may  here  be  used 
^pictures. 

k  1q  many  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add  con- 
•"enble  force  to  the  meaning,  c  g.  in  Gen.  li.  25,  "  Cursed 
bsCulsMi;  SBlave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  unto  Uls  brethren;" 
VOL.  II. 


SERU'G  (M-i^:  SspoKx;  N.  T.  iopoix: 
Sarag),  Son  of'Reu,  and  great-grand&ther  of 
Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
as  230  years — 30  years  before  he  begat  Nahor,  and 
200  years  afterwivrds.  But  in  the  LXX.  130 
yeai's  are  assigned  to  him  before  he  b^t  Nahor 
(making  his  total  age  330),  being  one  of  those 
systematic  variations  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
between  Shem  and  Terah,  as  given  by  the  LXX., 
by  which  the  interval  between  the  Flood  and 
Abraham  is  lengthened  from  292  (as  in  the  Heb. 
B.)  to  1172  (or  Alex.  1072)  yeai-s.  [Chrono- 
Loay,  p.  319.1  Bochart  (Phal.  ii.  cxiv.)  con- 
jectures that  the  town  of  Seng,  a  day's  journey 
ti-om  Chaniie  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this 
patnarch.  Suidas  and  others  ascribe  tn  him  the 
deification  of  dead  benefiictors  of  mankind.  Epi- 
phaiiius  {Adv.  IJaerea.  i.  6,  8),  who  says  that  his 
name  signifies  "provocation,"  states  that,  though 
in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  con- 
fined to  pictures ;  and  that  the  deification  of  dead 
men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  subse- 
quent. He  characterises  the  religion  of  mankind 
up  to  Serug's  days  as  Scytliic;  after  Serug  and 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic 
or  Greek  form  of  religion  was  introduced,  and 
continued  to  the  writer's  time  (see  Petavius,  Anim. 
adt.  Epiph.  Oper.  ii.  13).  The  account  given  by 
John  of  Antioch,  is  as  follows : — Sei-ug,  of  the  race 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honouring  eminent 
deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues,'  of 
worshipping  them,  on  certain  anniversaiies  as 
if  still  living,  of  preserving  a  record  of  their 
actions  in  the  sacied  books  of  the  priests,  and  of 
calling  them  gods,  as  being  benefactoi^  of  mankind. 
Hence  aixiae  Polytheism  and  idolatiy  (see  D-agm, 
HMoric.  Oraec.  iv.  345,  and  the  note).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  his  being  called  of  the  race  of 
Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sends  Phaleg  and  Kea  to 
Thrace  (  Epitt.  ad  Deter.  Paul.  §ii.).  There  is, 
of  course,  little  or  no  historical  value  in  any  of  these 
statements.  [A.  C.  H.] 

8EBVANT(T5;3;  DTC'p).  The  Hebrew  Urms 
na'of*  and  meahdr6th,  which  alone  answer  to  our 
"servant,"  in  as  &r  as  this  implies  the  notions 
of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  corapai'atively 
rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ehed,  which 
is  common  and  is  equally  reudered  "  servant "  in 
the  A.  v.,  properly  means  a  tUae.^  Slavery  was 
in  point  of  fiict  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  [Slave],  while 
the  terms  above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases 
of  young  or  confidential  attendants,  Joshua,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the  tia'ar  and  me- 
ah&rith  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiiii.  11);  Elisha's  servant 
sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  ir.  12,  v.  20),  some- 
times as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv,  43,  vi.  15).  Amnon's 
servant  was  a  mcaltarith  (2  Sam.  xiii.  17, 18),  while 
young  Joseph  was  a  ndar  to  the  sons  of  Billiah 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2,  where  instead  of  "  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  should  read,  "he  was  the  sertiani-6oy 
to  "  the  sons  of  Bilhah).  The  confidential  designa- 
tion nufhdrith  is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Levites, 
in  their  relation  to  Jehovah  (Ezr.  viii.  17 ;  Is.  Iii. 
6 ;  Ez.  xliv.  11),  and  the  o^ate  verb  to  Joseph 
afier  be  found  favour  with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix. 

in  Deut.  v.  16,  "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  tn  tho 
land  of  Egypt;"  in  Job  iii.  19,  "  The  slave  Is  free  from  his 
master ;"  and  parllcnlarly  in  passages  where  the  speaker 
uses  the  term  of  himself,  as  in  Qen.  xviU.  3,  "Pass  not 
away,  1  pray  thee,  from  thy  slave." 
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4),  and  to  the  itfphcws  of  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  iiii.  8). 
In  1  K.  u.  14, 15,  we  should  substitute  "  serrants  " 
(na'ar)  for  "  young  men."  [W.  L.  B.] 

SES'IS  (2«.r(t ;  Alex.  S.<r«(j :  om.  inVnlg.) 
Srashai  (1  Esd.  ii.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  40). 

SES'THEL  i3t<r0^k :  Beseel).  Bezaleel  of 
the  sons  of  Pabath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  Ezr.  x. 
30). 

SETH  (ne',  1.  e.  Sheth :  S^JJ :  Seth),  Gen.  iv. 
25,  V.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The  third  son  of  Adam,  and 
father  of  Enos.  The  significatian  of  his  name  (giren 
in  Gen.  iv.  25)  is  "  appointed  "  or  "  put "  in  the 
place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks 
of  him  as  the  second  Abel ;  but  Ewald  {Qetch. 
i.  353)  thinks  that  another  significatian,  which  he 
prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seedling,"  or 
"  germ."  The  phrase,  "  children  of  Sheth  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  17)  has  been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all 
mankind,  or  as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown 
Moabitish  chieftain ;  but  later  critics,  among  whom 
are  Roseomiiller  and  Gesenius  {Thtt.  i.  346),  bear^ 
ing  in  mind  the  paralkl  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  45), 
render  the  phrase,  "  children  of  noise,  tumultuous 
ones,"  t.  <.  hostile  armies.    [Sheth.] 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  tliemselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  {Ch.  Hist.  ii.  U5,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
mated to  pi^anism.  (See  also  Tillemont,  Memoiret, 
II.  318.)  Irenaeus  (i.  30 ;  comp.  Massuct,  Ditserl. 
i.  3,  §14)  and  Theodoret  (Haeret.  Fab.  xiv.  p.  306), 
without  distinguishing  between  them  and  the  Oph> 
ites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent,  say  that  in  their 
system  Seth  was  regarded  as  a  divine  effluence  or 
virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a  chapter  to 
them  {Adv.  Haer.  i.  3,  §39),  says  that  tliey  iden- 
tified Seth  with  our  Lord.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SETHU'B  CWnp:  Sotfo^p:  Stha-).  The 
Asherite  spy,  son  of  iiichael  (Num.  xiii.  13). 

SEVEN.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
nambers  in  the  sncred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbera  are 
associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances 
to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
the  province  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  numbers  three,  four,  seven,  twelve, 
and  forty ;  but  seven  so  ^r  suipasses  the  rest,  both 
in  the  f'l'equency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the 
importance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  termai  the  npreseniatae 
symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted  con- 
aiderable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that 
meets  ns  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to 
the  number  seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  follow  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  extent, 
but  we  may  biiefly  state  that  the  views  of  Biblical 
critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  acooi-ding  as 
the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions as  to  the  internal  properties  of  the  number 
itself,  or  to  external  associations  of  a  physical  or  his- 
torical character.  Accoi^diug  to  the  foi-mer  of  these 
views,  the  symbolism  o°f  the  number  seven  would 
be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its  compo- 
nent elements  three  and  four,  the  fii'st  of  which 
=  Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Humanity,  whence 
seven  =  Divinity  +  Humanity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  anion  between  God  and  Man,  as  effected  by 
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the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and 
revelation.  So  again  the  symbolism  of  twelve 
is  explained  as  the  symbolism  of  3  X  4,  i.e.  or 
a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  elements, 
though  in  diflerent  proportions,  the  representative 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (Bahr's  Symbolik,  i.  187, 
201,  224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  in- 
genuity, and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but 
th— e  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.  For  (1.) 
we  do  cot  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at  all 
events,  that  the  number  seven  was  resolved  into 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.  Bengel 
notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
heptads  of  the  Apocalypse  {Onomm,  th  Sen.  ivi.  1 ), 
and  the  remark  nndoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain 
instances,  e.  <j,  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being 
distinguished  from  the  four  foimer  by  the  triple 
"  woe"  (Kev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  instances,  e.  g, 
in  reference  to  the  promises  (finom.  m  Sev.  ii.  7), 
the  distinction  is  not  so  well  established,  and  even 
if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinction  in  the 
Mosaic  writings — as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is 
to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Num. 
xix.  12) — appears  to  be  a  fiulure.  (2.)  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  »«ociation8  of  a  sacred 
nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four  previously  to 
the  sanctity  of  seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far 
the  sacred  number  iccrr'  i(oxfir  that  we  should  be 
less  surprised  If,  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  the 
one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been  subsequently  at- 
tached to  three  and  four  fs  the  supposed  elements 
of  seven.  But  (3.)  all  such  speculations  on  mere 
numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  thouf;ht ; 
they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  society,  in  which 
speculation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions  which 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to 
external  associations.  This  class  may  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two,  according  as  the  symbolism  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  ol»ervation  of 
purely  f^ysical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  peculiar  I'eligious  enactments  of  Mosaism. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Hebrews ;  it  pi-evailed  among  the 
Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  Alt.  Indien,  ii.  224,  tetjq.), 
among  the  G  i-eeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of 
seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.  (Ideler's  Chronol.  i.  88,  178,  ii.  473). 
The  wide  range  of  the  word  seven  is  in  this  resiiect 
an  inteiesting  and  significant  fiaA:  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
European  ;  for  tJie  Hebrew  slieba'  is  es!«ntially  the 
same  as  twri,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott'.4 
Etym.  Forsch.  i.  129).  In  the  countries  above 
enumemted,  the  institution  of  seven  ns  a  cyclical 
number  is  attributed  to  the  obsei-vation  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of 
the  planets.  The  Hebrews  are  held  by  some  writers 
to  have  hori'owod  their  notions  of  the  sanctity  of 
seven  from  their  heathen  neighboure,  either  wholly 
or  pai-tially  (Von  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Gm.  i.  216, 
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ttgq.;  Hengstenberg's  Saham,  p.  393,  Clark's 
«d.) ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  con- 
sists in  the  special  digaitr  of  the  levatth,  and  not 
shnply  in  that  of  s«r«n.  Whatever  influence,  there^ 
lore,  may  be  assigned  to  astronomical  observation 
or  to  prescriptive  usage,  in  regard  to  the  original 
institntion  of  the  wecli,  we  cannot  ti'ace  back  the 
peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fiulher  than  to 
the  point  when  the  seventh  day  wa<  consecrated  to 
the  purpoees  of  religious  rest. 

AMuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  as«)ciated  with  seven  would  be  that 
of  reiigious  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the 
wreath  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
coefficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
sacred  periods;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  month 
ushered  in  by  tlie  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  7  weeks  as  the  in- 
terval between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
7th  year  as  the  Sabbatical  year ;  and  the  year  suc- 
oeediDg  7x7  yeai's  as  the  Jubilee  year.  From  the 
idea  of  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  duration  or  rtpetitian  of  religious  proceed- 
ings; and  thus  7  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  Feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles ;  7  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests; 
7  days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  occa- 
aon  and  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal  un- 
deanuess,  as  after  childbirth,  after  contact  with  a 
corpse,  &c. ;  7  times  appointed  for  aspersion  either 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  {e.g.  Lev,  iv.  6,  xvi.  14) 
or  of  the  water  of  purification  (Lev.  xiv.  51 ;  comp. 
i  K.  V.  10,  14) ;  7  things  to  be  offered  in  saerifice 
(oien,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil,  wine);  7 
victims  to  be  offered  on  any  special  occasion,  as  in 
Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num.  xxiii,  1),  and  especially 
St  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  notion  of  seven 
being  embodied  in  the  very  term**  signifying  to  swear, 
Uterally  meaning  to  do  seven  times  (Gen.  ni.  28 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iii.  8,  for  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Arabians).  The  same  idea  is  further  carried 
oat  in  the  vessels  and  antuigements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle— in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  bumt^oiferings, 
hver,  shewbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candlestick, 
ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as 
a  eyelical  number,  with  the  subordinate  notions 
of  perfection  or  completeness.  It  hence  appears  in 
cases  where  the  notion  of  eatis&ction  is  required, 
as  in  reference  to  punishment  for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv. 
15 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  18, 28 ;  Ps.  btjtix.  12 ;  Prov.  vi.  31), 
or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  21).  It  is 
s^iia  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
merous for  quotation  {e.g.  Job  v.  19  ;  Jer.  tx.  9 ; 
Matt.  zii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
"  roood  number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of 
sufficiency  and  completeness.  To  the  same  head 
we  may  refer  the  numerous  instances  in  which  per- 
sons or  things  are  mentioned  by  sevens  in  the  his- 
torical portions  of  the  Bible — e.  g.  the  7  kine  and 
the  7  ears  of  corn  in  I'haraob's  dream,  the  7 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  the  7  sons  of 
Jesse,  the  7  deacons,  the  7  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice 
7  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  17) ; 
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•  A  dty  called  2«Aa«iu',  or  SoAofiw,  formerly  lay 
at  tlie  MS(  end  of  tiK  Island  of  Cypms,  between  which 


and  again  the  still  more  numerous  instances  in 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  years,  occa- 
sionally combined  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
seven  times ;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  day  it 
fell  at  the  blast  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  priests ;  or  agam  at  the  flood, 
an  intei-val  of  7  days  elapsed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood,  the 
beasts  entered  by  sevens,  7  days  elapsed  between 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  &c.  So  again  in  pri- 
vate life,  7  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xsix.  18),  7  days  for  a 
mai-riage-festival  (Gen.  ixix.  27 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  70  days,  for  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  (Gen.  1.  3, 10 ;  1  Sain.  ixri.  13). 
The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven 
become  of  great  practical  impoi-tance  in  connexion 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
number  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  which  has 
decided  the  external  form  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
a  certain  degree  penetrates  into  the  essence  of  it. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  subjects  of  that 
book — the  7  churches,  the  7  seals,  the  7  trurajiets, 
the  7  vials,  the  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  hoitis  and  7  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  &«. — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the 
number  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense — in  other  words,  whether  it  represents 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stands  in  a  relation  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears  under 
the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =3J  years  (Rev. 
xiii.  5),  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  also=3J 
years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time  =  3J  years  (xii.  14).  We  find  this 
number  frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.),  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in 
Elijah s  time  (Luke  iv.  25),  the  "  time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  time,"  during  which  the  pei-secution 
of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  was  to  last  (Dan.  vii.  25), 
the  same  period  being  again  described  as  "the 
midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e.  the  half  of  seven  years 
(Dan.  ix.  27),  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Dan. 
xii.  7),  and  again  probably  in  the  number  of  days 
specified  in  Dnn.  viii.  14,  xii.  11, 12.  If  the  num- 
bier  seven  expi-ess  the  notion  of  completeness,  then 
the  number  half-seven  =  incompleteness  and  the 
secondary  ideas  of  sull'ering  and  disaster :  if  the  one 
represent  divine  agency,  Ute  other  we  may  expect 
to  represent  hitman  agency.  Mere  numerical  cal- 
culations would  thus,  in  regard  to  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, be  either  wholly  superseded,  or  at  all  events 
•  take  a  suboixlinate  position  to  the  general  idea  con- 
veyed, [W.  L.  B.] 

8HAAL'ABBIN(l«3^5B',  but  in  many  MSS, 

D'a^jn?:  ZoAo/Jed';  Alex.  SoXoMsw:'  Selebin). 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  named  between 
Ib-SheheSK  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  xix.  42).  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of  the  name. 
The  MSS.  preponderate  in  favour  of  Shaalbim, 
in  which  form  it  is  found  in  two  other  passages. 
Bnt  there  is  also  some  giDund  for  suspecting  that 


and  Phoenicia,  or  Canaan,  there  was  a  constant  inter- 
course and  close  connexion.  IVrha|is  this  also  was  a 
Shaalabbln. 
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SHAALBIM 


it  wu  Shailbon.  [See  Shaalbih  and  Shaal- 
BONITE.] 

SHA'ALBM  (D»3^:  '©aMJ"",  Alex,  al 
iAtnttKts ;  ia  1  K.  Bi|»aA«»«(,  Alex.  SaXo^«iM : 
ScUabm,SaM>m).  The  commoner  form  of  the  name 
of  a  town  of  Dim  which  in  one  passage  is  found  as 
Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient  firagment  of 
history  inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enumerating  tie  towns 
of  which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded 
in  lieeping  possession  after  the  genei-al  conquest. 
Mount  Hercs,  Aijalon,  and  Siaalbim  were  held 
against  the  Panites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till 
the  help  of  the  gi-eat  tribe  of  Ephnu'm  being  called 
io,  they  weie  at  last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is 
mentioDol  with  Aijalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42 
(Shaalabbin)  and  with  Bethshemesh  both  there 
and  in  1  K.  W.  9,  in  the  last  passage  as  making  up 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  By  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasiiam 
("Selab")  as  a  large  village  in  the  district  of  Se- 
baste  'i.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  not  very  intelligible,  for  except  in  the  state- 
ment of  Josephiis  (Ant.  V.  1,  §22),  that  the  allotment 
of  tte  Danites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  l^Tan- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
any  of  their  towns  wei-e  at  all  near  Samaria,  while 
the  persistent  enumeration  of  ^aalbim  with  Aijalon 
and  Bethshemesh,  the  sites  of  both  which  ai-e  known 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly  against  it.  It 
is  also  at  variance  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii.  22,  where  he 
mentions  the  "  towers  of  Ailon  and  Selebi  and 
Emmaus-Nioopolis,"  in  connexion  with  Joppa,  as 
three  landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  No  trace 
appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  of  any  name 
resembling  Shaalbim,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Yaio 
or   AiO'tnaM,  or   indeed  anywhere  else,    unless 

it  be  a  place  called  'Esalin,  ^^JUoC.  mentioned  in 

the  lists  of  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  {B.S.UtU. 
iii.  App.  120  b)  as  lying  next  to  SSrih,  the  ancient 
Zoivh,  a  position  which  is  very  suitable. 

The  Shala'bin,  discovered  by  M.  Renan's  expedi- 
tion about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Bint-Jebeit,  in  the 
Belad  Besharra/i  (see  the  Cart«  dreasie  par  la 
brigade  topograpluque,  &c,  1862),  may  be  an 
ancient  Shaalbim,  possibly  so  named  by  the  northern 
colony  of  Danites  after  the  town  of  their  original 
dwelling-place.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going description  that  it  cannot  be  identical  with 
it.  [G.] 

8HAAL'B0NITB,THE(yh?y^n:  ASoAji- 

fimftlrnt:  dt  Salbont).  Gliahba  the  Shaalbonite 
was  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).'  He  was  the  native  of  a 
place  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  unmentioned  else- 
where, unless  it  is  identical  with  Shaalbim  or 
Shaalabbin  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.    In  this  case  it 

•  This  passage  in  the  YsUcan  Codex  (Mai's  Ed.)  con- 
tains a  carious  f^)ecimcn  of  a  double  reading,  each  of  the 
I  wo  ))c1ng  a  tmnslallon  ot  tfao  Hebrew  proper  names; — 
ev  TY  op*t  Ty  ovrpajaaSMi  iv  if  al  ofiKoi  Koi  iv  ^  ai 
oAMireiccc  iy  Tip  Mvpo'ivuvt,  koI  iy  ^aXafitiy.  Here 
hirrfiaiao^  and  MypirLvuv  are  both  attempts  to  render 
Din,  reading  it  Bnn  and  DlVf  respectively.     The 

aA«ir<M«  Is  due  to  the  7y(^  In  Sbaalbln.  oi  ofMcot , "  the  Bfao- 
bears,"  Is  for  AJalon,  though  that  slguUles  deer  or  gaaelles. 


SHABBETftAI 

becomes  difiicult  to  decide  which  of  the  three  is  the 
original  fi>rm  of  the  name.  [G-] 

SHA'APH  (HSB>:  3aya4\  .Mex.  aoTrf^.: 
Saaph).     1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel 
by  his  concubine  Maachah.  He  is  called  the  father, 
that  is,  the  founder,  of  the  town  Madmannah  (I 
Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHAAEA'IM(DJTJ«':  tSi-  wuXSi-  in  both 
MSS. ;  ttttptl/i :  Sarim,  Saarim).  A  dty  in  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  (Joah.  XT.  36 ;  in  A.  V. 
incorrectly  Sharaim).  It  is  one  of  the  first  group 
of  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  district, 
which  contains  also  Zoreah,  Jarmnth,  Socoh,  be- 
sides others  not  yet  recognised.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Goliath,  where  the  wounded  fell  down  on 
the  road  to  Shaaraim  and  as  far  as  Gath  and  Ekron 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  52).  These  two  notices  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  Goliath  probably  fell  in 
the  Wady  c)-Sumt,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  stand 
the  representatives  of  Socoh  and  Jarmuth;  Gath 
was  at  or  near  I'ell  e3-Safieh,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  Wady  ;  whilst 
Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  Ekron)  lies  fiirther  north.  Shaa- 
raim is  therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for  some- 
where west  of  Shmeeikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  gnat  plain.^ 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),«  occupying 
the  same  place  with  Shamohen  and  &nsannah,  in 
the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  Lying  as  the 
allotftent  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  port  of  Judah, 
many  miles  sooth  of  the  t^md  indicated  above,  it 
is  impossible  tiuA  the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  in- 
tended, and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  be 
not  a  mere  con-uption  of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  means 
"  two  gateways,"  as  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it  in 
I  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remaikable  that  the  group  in 
which  Shaaraim  is  included  in  Josh.  xv.  should 
contain  more  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  list  put  togethei- ;  viz.  besides  itself,  Adithaim, 
and  Gederothaim,  and  probably  also  Enam  and 
Adullam.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaaraim 
in  1  Mace  v.  66,  sec  Samaria,  llOlo.        [G.] 

SHAASH'GAZ  (tJBqjB':  not  found  in  the 
LXX.,  who  substitute  fat,  Hegai,  as  in  v.  8,  15 : 
Susagazus).  The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  women  in  the  second 
house,  i. «.  of  those  who  had  been  in  to  the  king 
(Esth.  ii.  14).    [Heuai.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHABBETHA'I  (♦nSB':  3a»Pae<d;  Alex. 
KojSjSofat:   SebethaJ  in  Ezt.,  Septhdl  in  Keh.). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Exra,  who  assisted 
him  in  investigating  the  marriages  with  foreigners 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  people  (Err.  x. 
15).  It  is  appai-ently  the  same  who  with  Jeshua 
and  others  instructed  the  people  in  the  knowledge 


I"  The  word  thaanam  means ' '  two  gatewajrs ;"  and  bat 
for  the  mention  of  the  town  In  Joshua,  and  tho  consistency 
of  Its  position  with  1  Sam.  xvlL  62,  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  natural  In  that  passage  to  tli:e  It  as  meaning  the 
gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron,  as  the  LXX.  have  done.  In  that 
case,  however.  It  ought  to  have  the  article,  which  it  has  not 

°  Hero  there  Is  a  slight  difference  ta  the  vowels.  One 
to  the  pause— D^TJ?^— which  Is  reflected  In  both  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (see  above,  at  bead  of  article). 
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of  the  L«w"(Neh.  viii.  7).  He  is  called  Sabbatbeus 
(1  E«dr.  ix.  14)  ami  Sabateas  n  Fair.  ix.  48). 

2.  (Oni.  in  LXX.:  SabaUua})  Shabbetbai  and 
Jozabod,  of  the  chief  of  the  Leritea,  were  over  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God  after  the 
retarn  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  16).  Possibly  1. 
and  2.  are  identical,  although  Barrington  ( Oeneal. 
i.  167)  regards  Shabbethai,  wlia  is  mentioned  in 
Neh.  Tiii.  7,  as  a  priest. 

SHACHXA.  (.T3B>:  Zafita:  Sechia).  Pro- 
perly "  Shabiahi"  a  son  of  Shahaiaim  by  hw  wife 
Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).  This  form  oi  the  name 
is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version.  The  trans- 
lators have  followed  the  Vulgate  in  reading  3  for  3. 
Seren  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  i«ad  »>i&,  and  fifteen 

SHADDA'I  (,*''B'>  i"  F»"w  ''tE').  An  ancient 
name  of  God,  rendered  "  Almighty  "  everywhere  in 
the  A.  y.  In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one 
(xlix.  25*),  in  Ex.  vi.  .S,  and  in  Ez.  x.  5,  it  is  found 
in  conneiion  with  ?K,  &,  "  God,"  El  Shaddai  being 

there  rendered  "  God  Almighty,"  or  "  the  Almighty 
Uod."  It  occurs  six  times  in  Genesis,  once  in 
Exodus  (ri.  i),  twice  in  Numbers  (adv.  4,  16), 
twice  in  Ruth  (i,  20,  21),  thirty-one  times  in  Job, 
twice  in  the  Psalms  (\xrm.  14  [16],  xci.  1),  oooe 
hi  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice  in  Ezelciel  (i.  24,  x.  5), 
and  ODoe  in  Joel  (i.  15).  In  Genesis  aiid  Exodus  it 
is  ihand  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  portions  of 
those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jphovistic  portion, 
sod  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
nanllelism  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah. 
By  the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God 
WIS  known  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xrii.  1),  to  Isaac  (Geo.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xliii.  14,  xlriii.  3,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name 
Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance,  was  revealed  (Ex. 
vi.  3).  By  this  title  He  was  known  to  the  Midianite 
Balaam  (Num.  xiiv.  4, 16),  as  God  the  Giver  of 
Visioiu,  the  Most  High  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  1) ;  and  the 
idntitv  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt  bitterly 
with  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  sorrow 
(Bath  i.  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  ixiii.  16, 
iiTii.  2) ;  the  jnst  God  (Job  viii.  S,  xixiv.  10) 
who  heai-s  prayer  (Job  viii.  5,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  10) ; 
the  God  of  power  who  cannot  be  resisted  (Job  xv. 
25),  who  punishes  the  wicked  (Job  ixi.  20,  xrvii. 
13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those  who  trust  in 
Him  (Job  ixii.  23, 25,  xxix.  5) ;  the  God  of  provi- 
dence (Job  xxii.  17,  23,  xivii,  11)  and  of  fore- 
knowledge (Job  xxiv.  1 ),  who  gives  to  men  under- 
standing (Job  xxxii.  8)  and  life  (Job  xxxiii.  4) : 
**  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty 
of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfectly  know  (Job 
xi.  7,  zxxrii.  23).  The  prevalent  idea  attaching 
to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of  strength 
and  power,  and  our  translators  have  probably  given 
to  "  Shaddai "  its  true  meaning  when  they  rendered 
it  "Almighty." 

Id  the  Targmn  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
retained,  as  in  the  Peuiito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and 
Exodos  and  of  Ruth  i.  20.  The  LXX.  gives  Uayis, 
trxofis,  0*is,  itipios,  TtarroKpirtif,  icipios  wat>- 
mpirctp,  i  ri  wtErra  woiq^ot  (Job  viii.  3), 
fe»«p^«»(Ps.lxviii.  14  [15]),  i  Ostt  roii  oipcwoi 
(Ps.  xd.  1),  iraSSat  (Ex.  x.  5),  and  raX<uw«p(a 
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•  E'en  here  soma  KSa  and  the  Somailtan  Text  read 
«,forn«,«». 


(Joel  i.  15).  In  Job  xxix.  5  we  find  the  strango 
i-endering  iKiJhis.  In  Gen.  and  Ex.  "  Bl  Shaddai " 
is  translated  i  OtSs  ftov,  or  <rov,  or  ofrrdf,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  mimipotens  in  all 
cases,  except  Dominiu  (Job  v.  17,  vi  4,  14;  Is. 
xiii.  6),  Dms  (^Job  xxii.  3,  xl.  2),  D€U»  coeli  (Ps. 
xci.  1),  mblima  Dma  (Ez.  i.  24),  cotletta  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  14  [15]),  pottia  (Joel  1.  15),  and  diijne 
(Job  xxTvii.  23).  The  Veneto-Gi-eek  has  KpaTm6s. 
The  Peshito-Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders 
" Shaddai "  simply  " God,"  in  others  }  ■  -i^--, 
chatlni,  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4, 
&0.),  and  once  |»\.^,  'tliyS,  "  Mort  High  "  (Job 

vi.  14).  The  Samaritan  Version  of  Oen.  xvii.  1 
has  for  "El  Shaddai,"  •*  powerfhl,  sufficient," 
though  in  the  other  passages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ;  while  in  Num. 
xxiv.  4, 16,  the  translator  must  have  read  illC't 
siideh,  "  a  field,"  for  he  renders  "  the  vision  of 
Shaddai,"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i.  e.  the  vision 
seen  in  the  open  plain.  •  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi 
render  it  "  powerful." 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  vaiious. 
We  may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical 
etymology  which  connects  it  with  *^,  dai,  "  suffi- 
ciency," given  by  Rashi  (on  Gen.  xvii.  1),  "  I  am 
He  in  whose  Godhead  there  is  sufficiency  for  the 
whole  cieation;"  and  in  the  Talmud  {Cliagiga,  fol. 
12,  coL  1),  "  I  am  He  who  said  to  the  world. 
Enough  I"  Accordii^lothis,  ♦^B'=»^  lEV,  "He 

who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One ;"  and  so 
"  He  who  is  sufficient  m  himself,"  and  therefore 
self-existent  This  is  the  origin  of  the  lKay6s  of  the 
LXX.,  Theodoiet,  and  Hesychiua,  and  of  the  Arabic 
tlj3)>  o'Wi  of  Saadias,  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  Geaenius  {Oram.  §86,  and  Jetaia,  xiii.  6) 
regards  *'%',  ahaddai,  as  the  plural  of  majesty, 
from  a  singular  noun,  *1C^,  ihad,  root  I'lC',  shidad, 

of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be,  "  to  be 
strong"  (FUrst,  ffandwb.).  It  is  evident  that  this 
derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  tiie  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Is.  xiii.  6.  Ewald  ( Lihrb. 
§1550.  S(<  Auag.)  takes  it  from  a  root  Hits' = 
TIB',  and  compares  it  with  ll,  dunii,  from 
nn,  d&vih,  the  older  termmation  *~  being  retained. 
He  also  refers  to  the  proper  names  *e>^,  Tiahcu 
(Jesse),  and  ^3,  Bavati  (Neh.  iii.  18).  Roediger 
(Ges.  Thet.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's  explanation,  and 
proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection,  that  Shaddai 
originally  signified  "  my  powerful  ones,"  and  after- 
wards became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like  the 
analogous  form  Adonai  In  favour  of  this  is  the 
fact  tliat  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article, 
but  such  would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were 
regarded  as  a  proper  name.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  view  taken  by 
Gesenios,  which  Lee  also  adopts  (^Oram.  §139,  6). 
Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper 
names  Ammishaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  also 
in  Shedeur  there  may  be  a  ti-ace  of  it.    [\V.  A.  W.] 

SHAD'BACH(1|T1B':  ItSpdn:  Sidraak:  of 

uncei-tain  etymology).  The  ChaJdee  name  of  Hana- 
niah  [Hanakiaii  7  ;  Shkshbazzak],  the  chief 
of  the  "  three  children,"  whose  song,  as  given  in 
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the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  sei-rioe 
of  the  Chiucfa  of  England,  under  the  name  of  "  Be- 
nedirite,  omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the 
fumiwe  is  also  ascjibed  to  him  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  different 
hand  from  that  which  addrf  the  «ong.  The  history 
of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  is  briefly  this.  He  was 
taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Miahael,  and  Azariah, 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i.  1)  reckons,  in  the  thii-d* 
year  of  Jeboiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish  king 
himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  carried  off  to 
Babylon.  [Jehoiakim,]  Being,  with  his  three 
companions,  appaiently  of  royal  birth  (Dan.  i.  3), 
of  superior  understanding,  and  of  goodly  person,  he 
was  selected,  with  them,  for  the  kings  immediate 
service,  and  was  for  this  end  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guid and  in  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans,  as  taught  in  the  college  of  the  ma- 
gicians. Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the  pollution  of 
the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily  provi- 
sion at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water..  When  the  time  of  his 
probation  was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions, 
being  found  superior  to  all  the  other  magicians, 
were  advanced  to  stand  before  the  kuig.  When  the 
decree  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  magicians  went 
Ibrth  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Shadrach 
uniting  with  his  companions  in  prayer  to  God  to 
reveal  the  dream  to  Diiniel ;  and  when,  in  answer  to 
that  pmyer,  Daniel  had  succt^ully  interpreted  the 
dream,  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach was  promoted  to  a  high  dvil  ofBce.  But  the 
penalty  of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be 
paid  by  him,  on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious 
Chaldeans,  For  refusing  to  worship  the  golden 
image  he  was  cast  with  Meshach  and  Abed-nego 
into  the  burning  furnace.  But  his  fiiith  stood  firm ; 
and  his  victory  was  complete  when  he  came  out  of 
the  furnace,  with  his  two  companions,  unhurt, 
heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
was  "  promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
in  the  0.  T.  after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of 
in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having 
"  through  feith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire  "  (Heb. 
xi.  .33, 4).  But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them 
in  the  later  apocryphal  books,  and  the  martyn  of 
the  Maccabaean  period  teem  to  have  been  much  en- 
couraged by  their  example.  See  1  Mace,  ii,  59, 
60 ;  3  Mace  vi.  6 ;  4  Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21, 
xviii.  12.  Ewald  {Oesdikhte,  it.  5.57)  obsnres, 
indeed,  tliat  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so 
often  referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 
contain,  as  usual,  many  supplementary  parti- 
culars about  the  furnace,  the  angel,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, besides  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  of 
Shadrach,  and  the  hymn.  Theodora  Parker  okerves 
with  truth,  in  opposition  to  Bertholdt,  that  these 
additions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  original  text,  because  they  are  obviously 
inserted  to  iutix>duce  a  better  connexion  into  the 
narrative  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10 ;  Prideaux,  Connect, 
i.  59,  60;    Parker's  Dc  Wette's  /nirorf.  ii.  483- 


*  Kelt  explains  the  dibcrepsncy  by  supposing  that 
Nebach.tdnec(ar  may  have  set  off  IVom  Babylon  to- 
wards the  end  or  the  third  year,  but  not  have  reached 
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510 ;  Grimm,  on  1  Mace.  ii.  60 ;  Hitzig  (who  takes 
a  thoroughly  sceptical  view),  on  Dan,  iii. ;  Ewald,  W. 
106-7,  557-9 ;  KeU,  EMeit.  Daniel).    [A.  C.  H.] 

BHA'GE  {Kyd:  3a\<i;  Alex.  S<rr4:  Sage). 
Father  of  Jraathan  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guard(ICbr.xi.34).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33,  he  is  called  Shammidi :  unless,  as  seems 
probable,  there  is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  the 
son  of  "  Shage  the  Hararite,"  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Shammah,  David's  brother,  and  "  Sbammah  the  aon 
of  Agee  the  Hararite."     [See  SHAIOiAK  5.] 

SHAHABA'IM  (DnnK^ :  iaaptv ;  Alex.  Soo- 

f^H :  Sahardbn).  A  Benjamite  whose  history  and 
descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text  ( 1  Cbr. 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  the 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus : 
"  and  begat  (Jzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaharaim  he 
begat  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  &c.  This  would  make 
Shaharaim  the  son  of  Gera.  He  had  three  wives 
and  nine  children. 

SHAHAZ'IMAH  (riD'VnE' :  but  in  the  orig. 
text  {Cethib)  nDIVrW,  Ce.  a^tsflmah:  lo\«l/t 
kot4  '■ffi^oiro'eu';  Alex.  2a(r(i/ui0 :  Seesima).  One 
of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Issachar,  apparently 
between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xix.  22  only). 
The  name  is  accurately  Shahatsim,the  termination  ah 
being  the  particle  of  motion — "  to  Shahatsim."  [G.] 

SHA'LEM  (d!?E' ;  Samar.  Dl!?B':  «JtSaA«M: 
in  Salem),  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  this  woixl  should  not  here  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence  should  be 
rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of  Shechem." 
Our  translators  have  followed  the  IjCX.,  Peshito- 
Syiiac,  and  Vulgate,  among  ancient,  and  Luther's 
among  modem  versions,  in  all  of  which  Shalem  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  considered  as  a  town 
dependent  on  or  related  to  Shechem.  And  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  modem 
village  bearing  the  name  of  Saltm  in  a  position 
to  a  certain  degree  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative  when  so  interpreted : — viz. 
3  miles  east  of  N&biue  (the  ancient  Shechem),- and 
therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  where 
the  preceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacob  settled 
(Rob.  B.  S.  ii.  279;  Wilson,  iofkfe,  ii.  72  j  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  i  Pal.  ii.  302,  334). 

But  there  are  sevei'al  considerations  whidi  weigh 
very  much  against  this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous 
coincidence. 

1.  If  Shalem  was  the  dty  in  front  of  which 
Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the 
scene  of  the  events  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well  of 
Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed 
from  the  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  further  eastward 
and  nearer  to  SaWn.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  felt  this, 
and  they  accordingly  make  Sychem  and  Salem  one 
and  the  same  (Onomost.,  under  both  these  heads). 

2.  Though  east  of  N&bhis,  Saltm  does  not  appeal* 
to  lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  Jonlan  Valley.  The  road  from 
SahU  to  NaUis  would  be  either  by  Wady  Maleh, 
through  Tq/asir,  Tubas,  and  the  Wady  Bid6n,  or 
hy  Keraioa,  Yan&n,  and  Beit-Fvrtk.  The  former 
passes  two  miles  to  the  north,  the  hitter  two  miles 


Judaea  till  the  fourth  (finJcit.  p.  387). 
■>  Reading  the  Bnal  syllable  as  DSV  "  to  the  i 
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to  the  south  of  Saitm,  but  neither  approach  it  in 
the  direct  way  which  the  Darrative  of  Gen.  xuiii.  18 
seenu  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 

3.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  tnuislators  and  sdiolai-s  is  in  &Toar 
of  treating  thalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among 
the  andents,  Josephus  (by  his  silence,  Ant,  i.  21, 
§1),  the  Targnms  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan, 
the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Arabic  Vernon,  Among 
the  noodenia,  the  Veoeto-Greek  Version,  Bashi,* 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  {Amwt.  on  Seder 
Oiam),  Ainsworth,  Iceland  (Pal.  and  Dissert.  Misc.), 
tjchumann,  Kosenmtiller,  J.  I).  Michaelis  {B&elfOr 
Ungel*hrt.\  and  the  great  Hebrew  scholars  of  our 
own  day,  Geaenius  {Thet.  1422),  Zunz  (24  Bvcher, 
and  HumdvA.),  De  Wette,  Luzzatto,  Knobel,  and 
Kalisch — all  these  take  shakm  to  mean  "  safe  and 
sound,"  and  the  city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to 
be  the  city  of  Shechem. 

Sallm  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  visited  by 
any  traveller.  It  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
from  Niblm,  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
importance.  The  springs  which  are 'reported  to 
be  there  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing 
on  its  passible  identity  with  the  Saum  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  [G.] 

SHAXm,  THE  LAND  OF  (D^^gB'T^^, 
I.  «.  Shaalim:  t3»  t?*  'Eoo-ok^jk;^  Alex.  t.  y. 
HaaXttii :  terra  Salim).  A  district  through  which 
^ol  passed  on  his  journey  in  quest  of  his  Other's 
asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  ocly).  It  appears  to  have  lain 
between  the  "  land  of  Shalisha^'  and  the  '■  land  of 
Yemioi"  (]nobably,  but  by  no  means  cei-tainly, 
that  of  Benjamin). 

In  the  complete  anoertainty  which  attends  the 
route — its  starting-point  and  termination,  no  less 
than  its  whole  course — it  is  very  difficult  to  hazard 
any  conjecture  on  the  position  of  Sbalim.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
had  no  connexion  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
SaKm  east  of  Nahlus  (though  between  these  two 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the 
"  land  of  Shual," '  the  situation  of  which  appears, 
firom  some  drcinnstances  attending  its  mention,  to 
be  almost  necessarily  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lUyibeh,  I,  e.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Micbmash, 
and  about  nine  from  Gibeah  of  Saul.  But  this  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  conjecture.  [G.] 

8HAL'ISHA,THE  LAND  0F(nc6Bn?N, 
«. «.  Shalishah :  ^  y^  ScAxS ;  Alex,  ij  y.  ia\urcra : 
terraSaUia).  One  ofthe  districts  traversed  by  Saul 
wben  in  search  ofthe  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4, 
only).  It  apparently  lay  between"  Mount  Ephraim" 
and  the  "  land  of  Shaalim,"  a  spedfieation  which 
with  all  its  evident  predseneas  is  irreo^isable, 
because  the  extent  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  so  un- 
certain; and  Shaalim,  though  probably  near  Tai- 
ytheh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at  Saris  or 
Khirhet  SdriSf  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, south  of  Abu  Gosh  (Tobler,  3tte  Wand. 
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*  The  traditional  explanation  of  the  word  among  the 
Jews,  as  suted  b7  RuU.  ><  that  Jacob  arrived  before 
Shechem  sound  fnmi  his  Uuuenett  (Incurred  at  Peuiel), 
and  with  hU  wcallb  and  bis  lUtb  alike  uninjured. 

*  Maay  M8S.  have  XryoAift  or  StYoAti^  (see  Hoboes 
and  Fanoiu),  the  reading  followed  by  Tischendorf  In  bis 
text  (1866).  The  reading  of  the  Alex,  is  remarkable  for 
Its  saiiprewjon  of  the  presence  of  the  y  In  tbc  Hebrew 
•KOTi,  usnany  rendered  In  Greek  by  y. 


178),  which  some  have  proposed.  If  the  land  of 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the 
pUice  called  BaaI/-Shausha  (2  K.  iv.  42),  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onom.  "  Beth  Salisha"),  Iny  fifteen  Roman  (or 
twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lydd,  then  the  whole 
disposition  of  Saul's  route  would  be  changed. 

The  words  Eglath  Shalishh/ah  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34 
( A.  V.  "  a  heifer  of  three  yeara  old  ")  are  by  some 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  const  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appro- 
priate for  that  of  Saul.  [G.] 

SHALLECH'ETH,  THE  GATE  (IVB' 
nSpB' :  ii  TwX)|  ■warro^plm :  porta  quae  duett), 
lliie  of  the  gates  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,"  whether 
by  that  expression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
[tend  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  1  Chr.  xzvi.  16,  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
list  of  the  staff  of  the  sacred  establishment  as  settled 
by  David  (xxiii.  6,  25,  xxiv.  51,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  31, 
32).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent,"  that  is  to  the  long  embankment  which  led 
up  from  the  central  valley  of  the  town  to  the  siicied 
enclosure.  As  the  causeway  is  actually  in  exist- 
ence, though  very  mudi  concealed  under  the  mass 
of  houses  which  fill  the  valley,  the  gate  .ShalKcheth 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  identical  with  the  Bab  Silsileh, 
or  Sinskh,  which  enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram 
area  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  platfoi-m  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  about  600  feet  from  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing 
of  this  position  on  the  topography  of  the  Temple, 
see  that  artide. 

The  signification  of  shalleceth  is  "fiilling  or 
casting  down."  The  LXX.  howevei-,  appear  tc 
have  read  nSK'?,'  the  word  which  they  usually 
render  by  rturro^ofiw.  This  would  point  to  the 
"  chambers  "  of  the  Temple.  [G .] 

SHAL'LUM  {aW:  StWoiii:  SeOum), 
the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jabesh, 
conspii^ed  against  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II., 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to 
a  dose,  B.C.  770,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
2  K.  z.  30,  where  it  is  promised  that  Jehu's 
children  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Israd  to  the 
fourth  generation.  In  the  English  version  of  2  K. 
XV.  10,  we  read,  "  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh 
conspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  before  the 
people,  and  slew  him,  and  rdgned  in  his  stead." 
And  60  the  Vulg.  percussitque  eum  pahm  et  inter- 
fecit.  But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  KtPXcdft  instead 
o(  before  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and  Keblaam  killed 
Zechariah.  Thecommon  editions  read  iv  K($\adii, 
meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah  in  Keblaam ; 
but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Heb.  to  answer  to  ii>.  The  words 
translated  before  tiie  people,  palam,  RtPXai/i, 
are  DJJ  b^^.  Ewald  {Geschichte  iii.  598) 
maintains  ^t  730  never  occurs  in  pnne,*  and 


«  It  will  be  seen  that  Shallm  contains  the  Ain  which  Is 
absent  firom  Shalem.    It  Is,  however,  present  in  Sbnal. 

<  At  the  same  time  omitting  nTDQ,  "  (be  causeway," 
or  confonndhig  it  with  the  word  before  It. 

•  Is  not  tbe  otjoctlon  rather  that  the  word  is 
Cbaldee?  It  cccun  repeatedly  In  Daniel  (II.  31 ;  IIL  S; 
V.  1,  i,  10),  and  also  In  tbe  (%aldee  portions  of  Esra 
(tv.  le;  v1. 13). 
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tbnt  Q^  would  be  Q];n  if  the  Latin  and  Englidi 
translations  vere  comet.  He  alao  obeerres  that 
in  ver.  14,  25,  30,  where  almost  the  same  exprea- 
sion  is  used  of  the  deaths  of  Shalltun,  Pelcahiah, 
and  Pekah,  the  words  before  the  people  are  omitted. 
Hence  be  accepts  the  translation  in  tlie  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  considers  that  'Qobolam  or 
T/i(fi\aiit  was  a  fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of 
Shallam,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  we  have  no  in- 
formation. On  the  denth  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
WHS  made  king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for 
a  month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and  killed 
by  Mcnahem.  To  these  events  Ewald  refers  the 
obscure  passage  in  Zech.  xi.  8 : — Tkree  shepherda 
atto  I  cut  off  in  one  manth,  and  my  sou/  abhorrtd 
tA«m— the  Uiree  shepherds  being  Zechariah,  Qobo- 
lam, and  Shallum.  This  is  ver;  ingenious ;  we 
must  remember,  however,  that  Ewald,  like  cer- 
tain English  divines  (Mede,  Hammond,  Newcoroe, 
Seeker,  Pyc  Smith),  thinks  that  the  latter  chapters 
of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  belong  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  [5.  E.  L.  C] 

2.  (SsAA^m;  Ala-  2<AAo^^  in  2  K.).  The 
husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14 ;  2  Chr. 
xxiiv.  22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple,  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  this  office  is 
wrongly  assigned  to  his  wife. 

3.  {ioKoiii ;  Alex.  SoAXo  j^).  A  descendant  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  0.  40, 41). 

4.  (Alex.  SoAXol;/!  iu  1  Chr.,  2(Aa4/(  in  Jer.). 
The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Jndah,  known  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as  Jehoahax 
(1  Chr.  iii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxii.  1 1).  Hengstenberg 
(Chriatohgy  of  the  0.  T.  ii.  p..400,  Eng.  tr.) 
regards  the  name  as  symbolical,  "  the  recompensed 
one,"  and  given  to  Jehoahax  in  token  of  his  fate,  as 
one  whom  God  recompensed  according  to  his  deserts. 
This  would  be  plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found 
in  the  prophecy ;  but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last 
place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical 
name,  and  Shallum  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoahax 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  Upon  a  comnarisun  of 
the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahax  or  Shallnm,  and 
Zedekish,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  last  Zode- 
kiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  therefore 
that  Shallum  was  the  third,  not  the  fourth,  son  of 
Josiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.5. 

6.  (3a\4n.)  Son  of  Shaol  the  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25). 

6.  (XaX^n  in  Chr.,  i*\oiii  in  Ezr. ;  Alex. 
ifK\oiii).  A  high-priot,  son  of  Zadok  and  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13 ;  Ezr.  vii.  2). 
Called  also  Saldh  (1  Ecdr.  viii.  1),  and  Sada- 
MIA8  (2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

7.  (ifWoi/i.)  A  son  of  Naphthali  (1  Chr.  vii. 
13).  He  and  Ut  brethren  are  called  "sons  of 
BUhah,"  but  in  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  Shallum 
and  the  rest  are  the  sons  of  Naphthali,  and  Bahun 
(not  Bilhah)  is  the  son  of  Shallum,  Called  also 
Shilleh. 

8.  (XtAA/i ;  Alex.  SoAAi^/t  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17 : 
itXKoiii  in  Ezr.  li.  42 :  2aAol;/t ;  Alex.  SeAAol/ju 
in  Neh.  vii.  45).  The  chief  of  a  &mily  of  porters 
or  gatekeepers  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  His  descendants 
were  among  those  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel. 

'  Q  Is  the  best  representative  of  the  Hebrew  p. 
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In  1  Esdr.  t.  28  he  is  called  Saluh,  and  in  Neb. 
xii.  25  Heshdllam. 

9.  {itWoin,  3tt\iti;  Alex.  3a\A(t^  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  19.)  Son  of  Kore,  a  Konhite,  who  with 
his  brethren  was  keeper  of  the  thresholds  of  the 
tabernacle  (1  Chr.  u.  19,  31),  "and  their  &thers 
(were)  over  the  camp  of  Jehovah,  keepers  of  the 
entry."  On  comparing  this  with  the  expression 
in  ver.  18,  it  would  appear  that  Shallum  the  son 
of  Kure  and  his  brethren  were  gatekeepers  of  a 
higher  rank  than  Shallum,  Akkub,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman,  who  were  only  "  for  the  camp  of  the  sons 
of  Levi."  With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify  Me- 
shelemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xzri.  1,  2,  9, 
14),  bat  he  aftms  to  be  difitrent  from  the  last- 
mentioned  Sballom. 

10.  {3tWiit.)  Fatherof  Jehizkiah,  ooeofthe 
heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

11.  (2aX^4>' ;  Alex.  ZsAX^ju.)  Oneof  the  porters 
of  the  Temple  who  bad  msirried  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  24). 

12.  (ScAXo^/i.)  Son  of  Bani,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
X.  42). 

13.  (SoAAo^M ;  PA.  SoXo^/t).  The  son  of  Ha- 
lohesh  and  mler  of  a  district  of  Jemsalem.  With 
his  daughters  he  assisted  Nehemiah  in  reboilding 
the  wall  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  (2aX(^/i.)  The  nncle  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii.  7 ) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Shallum  the  hus- 
band of  Holdah  the  prophetess.  [Jebemiab,  toL 
i.  p.  968.] 

16.  (2cAi(mO  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
"  keeper  of  the  threshold "  of  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4) ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  9. 

SHALliUN  (JW':  SoXw/uir:  SsSwn).  The 

son  of  Col-bozeb,  and  rtiler  of  a  district  of  the 
Mizpoh.  He  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairmg  the 
spring  gate,  and  "  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Has- 
shelach  (A.  V.  "  Siloah  ")  belonging  to  the  king'a 
garden,  "  even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David  "  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

8HALMAT  ('^"PB?,  Keri ;  ♦D^B'  in  Ezr., 
«DSe>  in  Neh. :  SeAo^,  2<A/>et;  Alex.  itXafui, 
2()v^((:  SemUt,  Selnud).  The  children  of  Shalmai 
(or  Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  46) 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rabbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46 ;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh. 
the  name  is  properly  Salxai.  In  I  Esdr.  t.  30 
it  is  written  SDBAl. 

SHALTttAN  (ID^:  SoAtMufj-:  Sabnana). 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (Hos.  x.  14).  The 
versions  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  their  ren- 
dering of  this  verse.  The  LXX.  read  "iSf,  sar 
{ipxttr),  for  iii',  sMd  (in  which  they  are  followed 
by  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot),  and  "  Jeroboam  " 
(Alex.  "  Jerubbaal ")  for  "  Arbel."  The  Vulgate; 
reading  '*  Jerubbaal,*'  appears  to  have  confounded 
Shalman  with  Zalmnnna,  and  renders  the  clause, 
sicut  vastatus  est  Sahruma  a  domo  ejus  quijudiawit 
Baal  in  die  praelii.  The  Targum  of  Jon^han  and 
Peshito-Syriao  both  give  "  Shalma ;"  the  former  for 
htGTK  n'3,  readmg  3'TKO?.  "  by  «n  ambush," 
the  latter,  b«  n'3,  "  BethUl."  The  Chaldee 
translator  seems  to  have  canght  only  the  first  letters 
of  the  woixl  "  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw 
the  last  two.    The  Targom  possibly  regards  "  Sbal- 
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man  "  as  an  appellatire,  "  the  peaceable,"  following 
in  this  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  rem 
reconkd  by  Rashi,  whoae  note  is  as  follows :  "  As 
spoilers  that  come  npoo  a  people  dwelling  in  peace, 
suddenly  by  means  of  an  ambush,  who  haTe  not 
been  warned  against  them  to  flee  before  them,  and 
destroy  all." 

SHAT.MANE^EB  [IBttxh^:  ScAofUf 
raaaif ;  Joseph.  SoA^arao-a-iifnti :  Salmanaxir) 
was  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned  immediately 
before  Sorgon,  and  probably  immediately  after 
Tiglath-pileser.  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
since  Sargon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  different 
fiunih-,  and  most  likely  a  rebel  i^ainst  his  aotho- 
rity  fSABCOS],  seems  to  have  destroyed  his  monu- 
ments. He  can  scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne 
earlier  than  u.a.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  bare 
done  so  till  a  &w  years  later.  [TiaLATH-PiLE- 
lEB.]  It  must  have  been  soon  after  his  accession 
that  he  led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine, 
where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted 
■gainst  his  authority  (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner 
was  be  come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged 
himself  a  "  servant "  uf  the  Great  King,  and  con- 
Knted  to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shal- 
oaneser  upon  this  retamed  home ;  but  soon  after- 
wards he  "  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  who  had 
eoDcloded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence.  In  B.C.  723 
Sktlmaneser  invaded  Piilestine  for  the  second  time, 
lod,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  si^  to 
Samaria.  The  si^  lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.C. 
721),  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed ;  Samaria 
fell ;  Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  ti-ans- 
ported  from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  rviii.  9-11).  It  is  uncertain 
wiMther  Shalmaneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its 
cbae,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his  crown  to 
Sargoo  before  the  dty  was  taken.  Sargon  claim'! 
the  capture  ai  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  year ; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that 
Shalmaneser  took  the  place.*  Perhaps  Shalmanesier 
died  before  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of  Sargon's 
revolt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  ptrt  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defistad  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his 
enemy. 

According  to  Joeephns,  who  professes  to  follow 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Henander  of  Ephesus, 
Sfaafanaaeser  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Phoenicia  in  defence  of  Cyprus  (Ant.  ix.  14, 
§2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so, 
though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus,  or 
Henander,  made  some  confusion  between  him  and 
Sargon,  who  certainly  waired  with  Phoenicia,  and 
set  up  a  memorial  in  Cjfna.  [S^ROON.]  [0.  K.] 

SOAmUL  (ynyff :  2anaM;  Alex.  2<wu( : 
S-ottma).  One  of  David's  guard,  son  of  Hothan  of 
Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44),  and  brother  of  Jehiel.  Pro- 
bably a  Kenbvnite  (see  1  Chr.  v.  8). 

SHAMAKI'AH  (nJTDB':    iatupia;    Alex. 

'Zoftapia :  Samoria).   Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail 
the  daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 
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SHAItfED  (lOe* :  Scw^p :  Samad).  fm- 
perly  Shames,  or  Sbemer;  one  of  the  sons  of 
Elpaal  the  Benjamite,  who  bailt  Ono  and  Lod,  with 
the  towns  thereof  (I  Chr.  viii.  12).  The  A.  V. 
has  followed  the  Tolg.,  as  in  the  case  of  Shachia, 
and  retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Terslton. 
Thirteen  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  have  ^DC. 

SHAIiIEB  (IDe^:  Se/t^p;  Alex.  3<;>/t4)> : 
Samer).  1.  A  Meraiite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

2.  {tt/m^p ;  Alex.  SwMpO  Sbomeb  the  son  of 
HebtT  an  ^sherite  (1  Chr.  vii,  84).  His  fbnr  sons 
are  mentioned  by  name.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAM'GAE  ("t)0^:  a<vi7«v:  Samgar:  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  compare  Samgar-nebo).  Son 
of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel  after  Ehud,  and  before 
Barak,  though  possibly  contemporary  with  the 
latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  Judg. 
V.  6  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the  reading 
is  correct,^  It  is  not  improbable  from  his 
patronymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  ik  Napbtali,  since  Beih-anath  is  in  that  tribe 
(Judg.  i.  33).  Ewald  conjectures  that  he  was 
of  Dan — an  opinion  in  which  Bertheau  (^OnJadg. 
m.  31)  does  not  coincide.  And  since  the  tribe 
of  N^hfatli  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against 
Jabin  and  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  6,  10,  v.  18),  we 
seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact  between  Shamgar 
and  Bank.  Anyhow,  in  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
Israel  was  in  a  most  depressed  condition ;  the  tri- 
butary Cana^ites  (Judg.  i.  33),  in  league  appa- 
rently with  their  independent  kinsmen,  the  Philis- 
tines, rose  against  their  Israelite  masters,  and  the 
eountiy  became  so  unsafe,  that  the  highways  were 
deserted,  and  Hebrew  travellers  weie  obliged  to  creep 
unobserved  by  cross-roads  and  by-ways.  The  open 
villages  were  deserted,  the  wells  were  inaccessible,  and 
the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains.  Theii- 
anns  were  appaiently  taken  from  them,  by  the  same 
policy  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same  people  (Judg. 
iii.  31,  V.  8;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22),  and 
the  whole  nation  was  cowed.  At  this  conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.  With  no 
arms  in  his  hand  bnt  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  aasanit 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them ;  an  act 
of  valour  by  which  he  procured  »  temporary  respite 
for  his  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete 
the  deliverance ;  and  whether  Shamgar  lived  to 
witness  or  participate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation. From  the  position  of  **  the  Philistines  " 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  between  "Moab"  and  "Haior," 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  time  of  Shamgar. 
Ewald  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
Shamgar  is  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  indicates 
that  his  career  was  very  recent.  The  resemblance 
to  Samson,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  to 
lead  to  anything.  [A.  C.  H.] 

8HAM'HUTH(rHnt?B':  iaiuM:  Samaaa). 
The  fifth  captain  for  the"  fifth  month  in  David's 
arrangement  of  his  ai-my  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  His 
designation  mj^il,  hayyixrich,  i.  e.  the  Yixrlch, 


*  In  1  K.  zviL  C,  tbe  ex|>resaiao  is  simply  *  the  king 
of  Alsyria  took  It"  In  2  K.  xviU.  >.  10,  we  flod.  stUl 
matt  remarkaMy,  "  Sbalmaneaer,  king  of  Assyria,  came 
up  against  f^amjula,  and  besieged  it ;  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  Ucy  took  It." 


b  The  mention  of  Jael  leems  ecaniely  nataraL  It  has 
oocnrred  to  the  writer  to  oopjectnrs  for  'y^  *P*3, 
^NICl.  ss  'n  ''"■  1-  IJr-  Donaldson  (/OMkar,  p.  ail-») 
coqjectnrai  Tn)pSi\  '  and  prevtously." 
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SHAMIR 


is  probaUy  for  ^ni^D.  haztarchi,  the  Zarhite,  or 
detceodaat  of  Zerah  the  ton  of  Judah.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  zt.,  xzrii.,  it  would 
seem  that  iibamhnth  is  the  same  as  Shaumoth 
the  Harorite.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SUAIOB  (ya^ :  iaiuif ;  Alex,  in  Josh. 
2a^ti^,  in  Judg.  So^tc^Mia:  Samir).  The  name 
of  two  places  in  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Jadah 
(Josh.  XT.  48,  only).  It  is  the  tint  in  this  division  of 
the  catalogue,  and  occurs  in  company  with  Jattik 
in  the  group  containing  Socuo  and  £bhtehob. 
It  therefore  probably  by  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbouhood  of  the  three 
places  just  named,  all  of  which  hare  been  identi6ed 
with  tolerable  certainty.  But  it  has  not  itself  been 
yet  discovered. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-puce  of  Tola  the  judge  (Jndg.  x.  1,  2).  It 
is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should 
have  taken  up  his  offidal  residence  out  of  his  own 
tribe.  We  may  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  plain  of  Eadraelon,  which  ibnned  the  greater 
port  of  the  territory  of  Issachar,  was  ovemui,  as  in 
Gideon's  time,  by  the  Canaanites  or  other  ma- 
rauders, of  whose  incursions  nothing  whatever  is 
told  us — though  their  existence  is  certain— driving 
Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out  of  Issodiar 
allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar  on  the  other  hand  may 
have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  oi 
Ephnum.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  axe 
but  conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any 
statement  of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topogra- 
phers. Schwarz  (151)  proposes  to  identiiy  it  with 
SanCr,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Bethulia),  situated  in  the 
moontains,  half-way  between  Samaria  and  Jerttn, 
about  eight  miles  from  each.  Van  de  Velde  (if^. 
348)  proposes  Khirbet  Sammer,  a  ruined  site  in 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Niblus.  There  is  no  connexion 
between  the  names  Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the 
accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  hitter  in  that  Version,  and  in  our  own, 
it  being  correctly  Stiomron.  [G.] 

SHA-MIB  (-m?e'  i  Etri,  "WDB^ :  ^Mp :  Sa- 
mir).  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Micili,  or  Michah,  the 
firstborn  of  (Jzziel  (1  Chr.  xxir.  24). 

BHAMItfA  aX&^x  -XoHi;  Alex,  ^a^x 
Samma).  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophar,  an  Asherite 
(1  Chr.  TU.  37). 

SHAH'MAH  (JVaV:  ioiif:  Alex.  3o^l|l4  in 
1  Chr.  i.  37 :  Samma).  1.  The  eon  of  Reuel  the 
son  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his  tribe 
(Gen.  xiivi.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

2.  (Xa/id;  Alex,  iofiiti:  Samma.)  The  third 
son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9, 
xvii.  13).  Called  also  Shihea,  Shimeah,  and 
Shihua.  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brothers  joined  the 
Hebrew  army  in  the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with 
the  Philistines. 

3.  (2<vuita;  Alex.  Safiiifas:  Sanma.)  One  of 
the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.  He  was 
with  him  daring  his  onUaw  life  in  the  cave  of 
Aduilam,  and  signalised  himself  by  defending  a 


SHAJfHOTH 

piece  of  ground  fliU  of  lentiles  against  the  Philis- 
tines on  one  of  their  marauding  incursions.  This 
achievement  gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  three 
heroes,  who  on  another  occasion  cut  their  way 
through  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  brought  David 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  :Sam.  xiiii. 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  put  is 
clearly  very  firagmentary,  and  what  is  there  attri- 
buted to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  properly  belongs 
to  Shammah.  There  is  "still,  however,  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  narratives.  The  scene  of 
Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be  a 
field  of  lentUes  (D^;>),  and  in  1  Cbron.  a  field 
of  barley  (Q*'liyt{').  Kennicott  proposes  in  both 
cases  to  read  "  barley,"  the  words  being  in  Hebrew 
so  simihir  that  one  is  produced  from  the  other 
by  a  very  slight  change  and  transposition  of  the 
letters  {Diss.  p.  141).  It  is  more  likely,  too,  that 
the  Philistines  should  attack  and  the  Israelites 
defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of  lentiles. 
In  the  Peshito-Syiiac,  instead  of  being  called  "  the 
Uararite,"   he   is   said  to  be  "  fivm  the  king's 

monntam"  ()  'iNv  ioJ  f^)>  and  the  same 

is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vlhs  ''Ao'a  6  * Apovxcuor, 
where  'ApouSoTot  was  perhaps  tlie  original  reading). 
Josephos  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  calls  him  Cesabaeus  the 
son  of  Ilus  (*IA«v  itiv  viis  Kriffafiaios  Si  Syofut). 

4.  (ioiita ;  Alex,  tn/i/inf :  Semma.)  The  Hn- 
rodite,  one  of  David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 
He  is  called  "  Shaumoth  the  Harorite  "  in  1  Chr. 
xi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "  ShaMHDTH  the 
Izrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true  reading  in 
bothtobe"ShamhotbtheHarodite"  (i>ts>.  p.  181). 

6.  {'ittfwiti;  Alex.  So/iytU.)  In  the  Ibt  of 
David's  mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we 
find  "  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite ;"  while  in 
the  corresponding  verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it 
is  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite." 
Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  read 
"  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha,  the  Hararite," 
I^vid's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  21).  Instead  of  "the  Harorite^"  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  has  "  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  (VO,^  -20> 
JiO^;)>  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33,  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  ,34, 
"of  Mount  Coimel''  (\COU>  JO^  ^»)  ! 
but  the  origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is 
obscure.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAMMA'I  (^3^:  S<vutf;  Alex.  Sa^tfuit: 
8ema).  1.  The  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of 
Jada  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  In  the  lost-quoted  verse 
the  LXX.  give  'Ax»r<M<»  fer  "  the  brother  of  Sham- 
mai." 

2.  (Sirotmal.)  Son  of  Rekem,  and  &ther  or 
founder  of  Maon  (1  Chr.  ii.  44,  45). 

3.  {2(iUt ;  Alex.  Stiiiuit.)  The  brother  of  Mi- 
riam and  Ishbah  the  founder  of  Eshtemoa,  in  an 
obsduv  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Judoh  (1 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Kabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that 
these  were  the  children  of  Mci«d  by  his  Egyptian 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  [Mi>iiED.] 
The  LXX.  makes  Jcthcr  the  father  of  all  three. 
The  tradition  in  the  Quaest.  tn  Libr.  Parol,  iden- 
tifies Shammai  with  Mones,  and  Ishbah  with  Aaron. 

SHAM'MOTH  (n^tse^ :  ia/uuie;  Alex.  2a- 
/t^S:  Sammcth).     The  Hai-oritc,  one  of  David's 
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guanl  (1  Chr.  xi,  27).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
with  "  Shammah  the  Harodite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25), 
and  with  "Sbamhath"  (1  Chr.  nvii.  8). 

SHAHMU'A  (jpm :    :tatiovli\  ;    Alex.  2a- 

jioAi^A :  S<tmmaa).  1.  The  son  of  Zaccur  (Num. 
xiil.  4)  and  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

2.  (ScyuKt;  Alex.  2a^i/uaoi}:  Samrta.}  Son  of 
David,  by  his  wife  Bnthsheba,  bom  to  him  in  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).  In  the  A.  T.  of  2  Sam.  t. 
14  he  is  called  SiumtUAU,  and  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5 
Shixea. 

3.  (Saiumi ;  FA.  Sa^wf.)  A  Lerite,  the  father 
of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  He  is  the  same  as  She- 
KAiAH  the  £ither  of  Obwiiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  iioiiovi:  Sanamia.)  The  representative  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days 
of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neb.  xii.  18). 

SHAMMTJ'AH  {yHIS^i  So^oJs ;  Alex.  So^- 
^v^ :  Samua).  Sod  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14) ; 
elsewhere  called  Shahmua,  and  SuiMEA. 

SHAHSHERA'I  (ne^:  iafurapl;  Alex. 
laiitraplu:  Samtari).  One  oif  the  sons  of  Jeroham, 
a  Uenjamite,  whose  family  lived  in  Jemsalem  (1 
Chr.  viii.  26). 

SHATHAM  (QBB' :   Xi^Nlft:   Saphm).    A 

Gadite  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  t.  12).  He 
wu  second  in  authority  in  his  tribe. 

SHA'PHAN  (IBE':  iaw^;  Alex.  2a^^ 

in  2  K.  xxii.,  but  elsewhere  both  MSS.  have  itupi» : 
S(q^ian).  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  King  Josiah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Azaliah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xixiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  xxii.  12 ;  2  Chr. 
xuir.  20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah 
(Jer.  xxxri.  10,  11,  12),  and  grandfather  of  Geda- 
liah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5,  9,  11,  xli.  2,  xliii.  6), 
Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  1 1),  and  probably  of  Jaazo- 
niah  (Ez.  viii.  11).  There  seems  to  be  no  solH- 
ciot  reason  for  supposing  that  Shaphan  the  father 
of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  different 
persona.  The  histoiy  of  Shaphan  biings  out  some 
points  with  regard  to  the  ofnce  of  scribe  which  he 
held.  He  appean  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  dtj  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account 
of  the  money  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
Lerites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the 
workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  comp. 
2  K.  xli.  10).  Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Finance 
(Qach.  iii.  697).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hilkiah  communicated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of' 
the  Law,  which  he  had  probably  found  While 
making  preparations  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 
[Hilkiah,  vol.  i.  p.  814.]  Shaphan  was  entrusted 
to  deliver  it  to  the  king.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the 
manner  of  its  discovery,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king 
npou  hearing  it  read  by  Shaphan,  prove  that  for 
many  years  it  must  have  been  lost  and  its  contents 
Ibi  gotten.  The  part  read  was  apparently  from  Deu- 
teronomy, and  when  Shaphan  ended,  the  king  sent 
him  with  the  high-priest  Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of 
high  rank,  to  consult  Hnldah  the  prophetess.  Her 
answer  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and  the  work  which 
began  with  the  restoration  of  the  decayed  fikbric  of 
the  Temple,  quickly  took  the  foi-m  of  a  thorough 
reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of  the  LevitioU 
services,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  wei  e  for  a  time 
svcpt  away.     Shaphan  nas  then  probably  an  old 
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man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  and  his  grandson  Gedaliah  was 
already  born,  as  we  may  inter  from  the  fact  that 
thirty-five  years  afterwards  he  is  made  govemoi  of 
the  country  by  the  Chaldeans,  an  office  which 
would  haiiily  be  given  to  a  very  yuung  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene, 
and  probably  died  before  the  fifth  yearof  Jehoiakim, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elishama  was 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxri.  12).  There  is  just  one  point  in 
the  nan'ative  of  the  burning  of  the  roll  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies  by  the  order  of  the  king,  which 
seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known  that  Ahikam 
was  Jeremiah's  gi-eat  firiend  and  protector  at  couit, 
and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this  friendship 
of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah  the 
sou  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12,  19,  25).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHA'PHAT  (DDB> :  2o^ :  Saphat).  1.  The 
son  of  Hon,  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to 
spy  oat  the  hwd  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii,  5). 

a.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix. 
16,19;  2K.  iu.  ll.vi.  31). 

3.  CSa^iB ;  Alex.  So^r.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

4.  {i  ypaiifiaTiis.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Gadltes  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

5.  (2«^T.)  The  son  of  Adiai,  who  was  over 
David's  oien  in  the  valleys  (1  Chr.  iivii.  29). 

SHA'PHEB,  MOUNT  ('IBB'-in  :  2o^  : 
Num.  xxxiii.  23).  The  name  of  a  desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of  which  no  other 
mention  occurs.  The  name  probably  means  "  mount 
of  pleasantness,"  but  no  site  has  been  suggested 
for  it.  [H.  H.] 

SHABA'I(^:  Sapioi;  FA.iapov4:  SanJC). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40).  He  is 
called  ESBIL  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

SHABA'IM  (D^'TSie^,  >.  «.  Shaaraim:  iucw 
pflu;  Alex.  ^Xapyapttn:  Barm  and  Saraim).  An 
imperfect  version  (josh.  xv.  36  only)  of  the  name 
which  is  elsewhere  more  accurately  given  Shaa- 
BAIX.  The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  firom  ad- 
herence to  the  Vulgate.  [G.] 

8HA'EAE(TTB':  'Kfci;  Alex.'AjxW:  Sarar). 
The  &ther  of  Ahiam  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35  he  is 
called  SacaR,  wUch  Kennioott  (JHsi.  p.  203) 
thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHARE'ZER  (IVK'TB':  'iapaiirif.  Sanaar) 
was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Adrammelech,  be  murdered  (2  K.  xix. 
37).  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanasar,  and  says 
that  he  was  favourably  I'eceived  by  the  Armenian 
king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  bis  descendants  be- 
came very  numerous  {Hist.  Armen.  i.  22).  He  is 
not  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by 
Polyhistor  or  Abydeuus,  who  both  speak  of  Adram- 
melech. [G.  K.] 


*  Codex  A  Iwre  retains  the  y  as  the  equivalent  for  Uie 
y,  which  has  dlssppored  tnxa  the  mme  In  Oodcx  B.  The 
first  p,  however,  is  unusual.    [Comp.  Tidal.] 
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SHA'BON  (piB'ri,    with    the  drf.  article: 

i  iapAr;  'J  tpvitit;  ri  vt9(or:  Saron,  cam- 
pettria,  campus).  A  dirtrict  of  the  Holy  Land 
occMionally  referiied  to  in  the  Bible  ^  ( 1  Chr.  t.  16, 
Iz^-ii.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xsit.  2,  kv.  10 ;  Cant.  ii. 
1 ;  Acts  is.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  The  name  has  on 
each  occurrence,  with  one  exception  only,  the  de- 
tinite  article — lia»-Siartn — as  is  the  case  also  with 
other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the  Shefelah,  the 
Ciocar;  and  on  that  single  occasion  (1  Chr.  v.  16), 
it  is  obvious  that  a  difTerent  spot  must  be  intend«l 
to  that  referred  to  in  the  other  passages.  This  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  "the  Sharon"  was  some  well-defined  region  fa- 
miliar to  the  Israelites,  though  its  omission  in  the 
formal  topographical  documents  of  the  nation  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  recognised  division  of  the  country, 
as  the  Shefelah  for  example.  [Sephela.]  From 
the  passages  above  cited  we  gather,  tiiat  it  was  a 
place  of  pasture  for  cattle,  where  the  roral  herds  of 
David  grazed  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29);  the'  beauty  of 
which  was  as  generally  recognised  as  that  of  Ctumel 
iLself  (Is.  XXXV.  2) ;  and  the  desolation  of  which 
would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii.  9),  and  its  re- 
establiithment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  prosperity 
(Ixv.  10).  The  rose  of  Sharon  (possibly  the  tail 
graceful  and  striking  squill),  was  a  simile  for  all 
that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant.  ii.  I }.  Add  to 
these  slight  traiti  tlie  indications  contained  in  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX,,  ri  wcXor,  "  the  plain,"  and  i 
Sfvfuis,  "  the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Sharon. 

The  only  guide  to  its  locality  furnished  by 
Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acta  ix. 
35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad  rich  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the 
noi-them  continuation  of  the  Suefelah,  Josephns 
but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  and  then  so  obscurely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pronotmce  with  certainty,  from 
his  words  alone,  that  he  does  refer  to  it.  He  em- 
ploys tlie  same  term  as  the  LXX.,  "  woodland." 
Apv/w)  rh  x^f^o"  KoAciroi,  says  he  {Ant.  xir. 
13,  P ;  and  comp.  B.  J.  i.  13.  §2),  but  beyond  its 
connexion  with  Cannel  there  is  no  clue  to  be  gained 
from  either  passage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  28),  who  applies  the  same  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  mentions  Cannel. 

S/iarm  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (TA«.  642)  from 
^C*,  to  be  straight  or  even — the   root  also  of 

ifiihor,  the  name  of  a  district  cast  of  Jordan. 
The  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX., 
by  Josephus,  and  liy  Strabo,  of  the  name  Apvit6s 
or  Apu/ioi — "  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not 
seem  cei-tain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Reland  has  pointed 
out  {Pal.  190)  that  the  Saronictis  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  N.  II,  iv,  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  cdfmyit  meaning  an  oak. 
Thtis  it  is  not  impossible  that  Apu/Us  was  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  the  pi-esence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 


•  Two  singnlar  variations  of  tills  are  fonnd  in  the  VaL 
MS.  (MsQ,  vli.  1  Chr.  v.  IS,  Ttpiiix ;  and  xxril.  29, 
'A<rttiiv,  where  the  A  Is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  def. 
article.  It  Is  worth;  of  remark  that  a  more  decided  trace 
of  the  Hebk  article  aiifiears  in  Acts  ix.  3S,  where  iooe 
MSS.  have  aaw«pm>au 
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the  spot.  Hay  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  original 
meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  which 
its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply,  and  that 
it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance?  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  who  translated  the  LXX.  are 
not  likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the 
Snronic  gulf,  or  of  Ka  connexion  with  a  rare 
Greek  word. — Eusebioa  and  Jerome  {Ottomast. 
"  Saron  "),  under  the  name  of  Sarcnaa,  specify  it 
at  the  region  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa. 
And  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of 
which  (on  Irv.  10)  be  appears  to  extend  it  as  far 
south  as  Jamnia.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to 
wood  in  the  description  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  this  district  in  later  times.  Thus,  in  the 
Chrouicles  of  the  Crusades,  the  "  Forest  of  Sai-on  " 
was  the  sceue  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures 
of  Kichard  (Michaad,  HiUoire,  viii.),  the  "  forest 
of  Assur"  (i.  «.  Arsuf)  is  mentioned  by  Vinisauf 
(iv.  16).  To  the  S.E.  o(  KaaaHyeh  there  is  still 
"  a  dreary  wood  of  (natural)  dwarf  pines  and  en- 
tangled bushes"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch. 
33).  The  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  Jimzu, 
Lydd,  and  RamleJi,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  dim 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  last — as  well  as 
the  mulbeny  plantations  in  the  valley  of  the  Aujeh 
a  few  miles  from  Jaffa— an  industry  happily  in- 
creasing every  day — show  how  easily  wood  might 
be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation  (see  Stanley, 
S.  i  P.  260  note). 

A  genend  sketch  of  the  distiict  it  given  under 
the  head  of  Palestine  (pp.  672,  673).  Jerome 
(Comm.  on  Is.  xxxv.  2)  characterises  it  in  words 
which  admirably  portiay  its  aspects  even  at  the 
present : — "  Omnis  igitur  candor  (the  white  sand- 
hills of  the  coast),  cultus  Dei  (the  wide  ci'ope  of 
the  finest  com),  et  circurodsionis  scientia  (the  well 
trimmed  plantations)  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestiia 
(the  long  gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  eoi-th) 
quae  appellantur  Saron." 

a.  (pie':  r<f>u(^;  Alex.Sofwr:  Saron).  The 
Sharon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the  western 
plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to  its  name 
as  the  other  invaiiably  has.  It  is  also  apparent 
from  the  jmssage  itself  that  it  was  some  district  on 
the  east  of  Joi-dan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  The  expression  "  suburbs  "  (*Kn3C), 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an 
explanation  of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  #  P. 
App.  §7  j,  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for 
the  Mishor—K  word  probably  derived  from  the  same 
root,  describing  a  r^ion  with  aome  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains 
east  of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 

SHA'BONITE,  THE  (♦J^TB'n :  6  3apt>- 
ptlnis ;  Alex,  iapttytrtis :  Saronita).  Shitrai, 
who  hod  charge  of  the  royal  herds  pastured  in 
Shaivn  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  29),  is  the  only  Sharonite 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  [G.3 

SHAB1JH£N()m-e':  ol  iypoi'  afrrdr,  in 

both  MSS. :  Sareon).  A  town,  named  in  Josh,  xix.  6 

<>  The  Lasbaron  of  Josh.  xiL  18,  which  some  scholars 
consider  to  be  Sharon  with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appears 
to  the  writer  more  probably  correctly  given  In  the  A.  V. 

[LASaAROX.] 

•  Probably  reading  innb'-  ■*  BeUnd  oon)ectnres. 
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cdI^,  tmoogst  those  vhich  were  nllotted  within 
Jodah  to  Simeoa.  Sharnhen  does  not  appear  in 
the  cBtalogoe  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  but  instead  oi 
it,  and  occapying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
theother  names,  wefindSBlLliiu  (XT.  32).  In  the 
li«tof  1  Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  position  is 
ceenpiedbySHAARAill(iT.  .SI).  Whether  these  are 
different  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
or  mere  Tariations  of  careless  copyists ;  and,  in  the 
last  case,  which  is  the  original  foi-m,  it  is  peihaps 
impcesible  now  to  determine.  Of  the  three,  Shaa- 
raim  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest  claim, 
since  we  know  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  place 
in  another  direction,  while  Shilhim  and  Sharuhen 
are  found  once  only.  If  so,  then  the  Ain  which 
eziste  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeared  in  the  othen, 

Kwibel  {Exeg.  Handb.  on  Josh.  iv.  32)  calls 
attention  to  Tell  Sheri'ah,  al»nt  10  miles  West  of 
Bir  tfSeia,  at  the  head  of  Wadi/  Sherl'ah  (the 
"watering-place").  The  position  is  not  unsuit- 
able, bat  as  to  its  identity  with  Shaaraim  or  Sha- 
nilien  we  can  say  nothing.  [G.] 

SHASHA'ICe^:  Sent:  SuO).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  witb  and 
pot  her  away  in  the  time  of  Exra  (Ecr.  x.  40). 

8HA'BHAK(PB'B':  2«rtiit:  Se$ac).  ABen- 
jamite,oneof  thesotts  of  Berlah  (1  Chr.  riii.  14,25). 

SHAUIi  (^WB*:  *u.iiA:  Alex.  2o^i/<A  in 
Gen. :  SaSl).  ll  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
naaaitish  woman  (Gen.  xlri.  tO ;  Ex.  Ti.  15 ;  Nam. 
xiri.  13 ;  1  Chr.  ir.  24),  and  founder  of  the  &mily 
of  the  Shaclites.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify 
him  with  Zimri,  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  Shittim  "  (Targ.  Psendojon.  on  Gen.  xlri.). 

2.  Shaot  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  and  suooessor  of  Samlah  (1  Chr, 
i.  4S,  49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  zxxvi.  37  he  is 
less  aocarately  called  Sadl. 

3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uzriah  (I  Chr.  vi.  24). 

eELATEa,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (niB'  POJ 
the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  the  article,  nWnTl,  Sam. 
Vers.  niDO*:  r^r  K«iA<iia  riir  ■•Sa»9;  Alex. 
T. «.  r.  Savqr :  vaUis  Save  qwie  e$t  mUii  regit). 
A  name  found  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  tiioce 
ardiaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
abounds — such  as  Bela,  En-Hishpat,  Ham,  Ha 
leioo-taniar — so  archaic,  that  many  of  them  hare 
been  eloddated  by  the  insertion  of  their  more  mo- 
dem* equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  document,  by 
a  later  but  still  very  ancient  hand.  In  the  present 
case  the  explanation  does  not  throw  any  light  upon 
the  loealitv  of  Shaveh : — "  The  valley  of  Shaveh, 
that  is  the'  Valley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17).  True, 
the  "  Valley  of  the  King "  is  mentioned  again  io 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  as  the  site  of  a  pillai'  set  up  by 
Absalom  ;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  indi- 
oition  of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
tliat  tlie  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.  The 
extreme  obscuiity  in  which  the  whole  account  of 
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»  The  Tsrgum  of  Onkelos  gives  the  ume  equlvslent, 
bat  with  a  carfoos  addition,  "  the  plain  of  Mefaoa,  which 
is  the  king's  place  of  Tadng;**  recalling  the  lint6Spotioi 
io  strsngely  Inserted  bj  tlw  LZX  in  0«n.  xlvtlL  T. 

b  This  is  one  of  the  onmerons  Instances  in  wbicb 
the  Vatican  God.  (Mai)  agrees  with  the  Alex.,  siid  dis- 
agrees with  the  onlinaJ7  text,  which  in  this  case  has 
■nilmfii. 

'  irtfae9igniflcaUonof5%<>reAbe-vallef,"asOesenins 
sod  Flirst  assert,  then  Ita  extreme  aatiqultj  is  faivolved 


Abiam's  nmte  fnm  Damascus  is  involved,  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Salem.  A  notion  has  been 
1ode;'>  prevalent  that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the 
well-known  pyramidal  structure  which  forms  the 
northern  member  of  the  group  of  monuments  at  the 
western  foot  of  Olivet  This  is  perhaps  originally 
founded  on  the  statement  of  Josephus  (^Ani.  vii. 
10,  §3)  that  Absalom  erected  {tvmict)  a  column 
(iTT^Ai))  of  marble  {\i$ov  itapiuxptrav)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  stadia  from  Jerasalem.  But  neither 
the  spot  nor  the  structure  of  the  so-called  "  Ab- 
salom's tomb  "  agree  eitlier  with  this  description,  or 
with  the  terms  of  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  The  "  Valley  at 
the  King"  was  an  £mek,  that  is  a  broad  dpeu 
valley,  having  few  or  no  featui'es  in  common  with 
the  deep  ragged  lavine  of  the  Kedron.  [Vallet.] 
The  pillar  of  Absalom — which  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Absalom's  hand  " — was  set  up,  erected  (SV* ), 
accordii^  to  Josephus  in  marble^while  the  lower 
existing  part  of  the  monument  (which  alone  has 
any  pretension  to  great  antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not 
erected,  but  excavated  oat  of  the  ordinary  limestone 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so- 
called  "  tomb  of  Zediariah,"  the  second  from  it  on 
the  south.  And  even  this  cannot  claim  any  veiy 
great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  lioman  art. 
Shaveh  occurs  also  in  conjunction  with  another 
ancient  word  in  the  name 

SHA-VEH  KIBLATHA'IM  (D.'nni?  njE' : 
ir  Sovp  T$  T^Asi:  Save  Cariathaim)  mentioned 
in  the  same  early  document  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as  the 
residence  of  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedoilao- 
mer's  incursion.  Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later 
histoiy,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  identified,  is 
known  to  have  been  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  in 
the  same  region,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  "Valley") 
probably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town 
lay.  [GO 

BHAV'SHA  (ttene*:  Imxrd;  FA.  3ois: 
Suaa).  The  royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  16).  4Ie  is  apparently  the  same  with 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  who  is  called  3eitri  by 
Joeepbos  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §4),  and  Jhuri  in  the  Vat, 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  Shisba  is  the  reading  of  two 
HSS.  and  of  the  Targnm  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  16.  In 
2  Sam.  XX.  25  he  Is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1  K. 
iv.  3  Shisha. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayer-book  vei-sion  of  Ps. 
xcviii.  7,  "  with  trampets  also  and  thaicma"  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  '*  with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  comet."  The  Hebrew  word 
tianslated  "  coi-net "  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  "  shawm  "  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  clarionet  The  word  occurs 
in  the  forms  shalm,  thalmie,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Germ,  ackalmeie,  a  reed-pipe. 
■*  Willi  thawmti  and  trompets  and  with  daitoiu  sweet" 
Sracsut,  F.  Q.  L  13,  $11 

In  the  very  expression  "  the  Emek-Shaveh,"  which  sliows 
that  the  word  tiad  ceued  to  bo  intelligible  to  the  writer, 
who  added  to  it  a  modem  word  of  the  same  meaning  with 
Itself.  It  is  equivalent  to  such  names  as  "  Paente  d' Al- 
cantara," •  the  Greesen  Steps."  *c.,  where  the  one  part 
of  tlie  name  Is  a  mere  repetition  or  traiuilatlon  of  the  other, 
and  which  cannot  exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term 
is  obsolete. 

<>  Perhaps  first  mentioned  b;  Benjamin  ofTodela  (aj>. 
I  ISO),  and  next  bj  Manndevillc  (1323). 
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**  Ena  from  the  sbriUeat  Aaum  nnto  the  oonumnte.'* 
UUTTOX,  FolfM.  It.  366. 
Mr.  Chappell  sayii  (Pop.  Mia.  i.  35,  note  b),  "  The 
modern   clarionet    w  »n   impmrement    upon   the 
shawm,  which  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but,  being  a  bass  instrument, 
with  about  the  compnss  of  an  octave,  had  probably 
more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon."     In  the  same  note  he 
quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis "  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor  House 
at  LeckingKeld  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire : — 
**  A  shawme  maketh  a  swete  soaode,  for  be  tanytbe  the 
basse; 
It  moDutitbe  not  to  bje,  but  keptth  mle  and  spuc^ 
Yet  yflt  Iw  btowne  with  to  vebement  a  wynde. 
It  makllhe  it  ts  mTagoTeme  out  of  bis  kinde." 
From  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  {Glostan/)  it  ap- 
peals that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound  :— 
"He— 
That  Dever  wants  a  OOaad  full  of  balm 
For  bis  elect,  shall  torn  Ih;  wofUl  ttolia 
Into  the  nien7pl|M." 

G.Too«K,M4fci,p.U.         [W.A.W.] 

SHEA'L  (SnE'  :  SoXoi/lo:  Alex.  3ai\:  Saal). 
One  of  the  sons  o^  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  z.  29).  b  1  Etd.  iz.  30  he  is  called 
Jasael. 

SHEAL'TEEL  ^vhlXf,  but  three  times  in 

Haggai  ^K<n^ :  3a\ci0(iiK:  SahtMtl).    Father 

of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity (Eir.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2 ;  Neh.  lii.  1 ;  Hngg.  i. 
1, 12,  14,  ii.  2,  23).  The  name  occurs  also  in  the 
original  of  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  though  there  rendered  in 
the  A.  T.  Salathiel.  That  is  its  equirnlent  in 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and 
under  that  head  the  cuiious  questions  connected 
with  his  person  are  examined. 

SHEABI'AH(nn}fe^:  iapiOa:  Alex.  3apla 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  44 :  Saria)^  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

SHEABING- HOUSE,  THE  (1^  n% 
*D^n  ■.BatSaiM  T»v  TOi^^rav ;  Alex.  BoiOokoS 
r.  w. :  oamera  pattorum).  A  phioe  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members 
of  Uie  royal  family  of  Jndah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at 
the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12, 14). 
The  translatoreof  our  version  have  given  in  the  mar- 
gin the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — "house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds, '  and  in  the  text  an  interpre- 
tation perhaps  adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding, 
however,  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  operation 
of  shearing,  and  the  word  akad  is  not  anywheie 
used  in  the  Bible  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  version, 
adopted  by  Rashi,  viz.  "  house  of  the  meeting  of 
shepherds,"  is  accepted  by  Simonis  (^Oncm.  186) 
and  Gesfnius  {T/tet.  195  6).  Other  renderings  are 
given  by  Aquila  and  Symmachns.  None  of  them, 
however,  seem  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  original  meaning  has  escaped.  By  the  LXX., 
Kusebius,  and  Jerome,  it  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  as  they  also  treat  the  "  garden-house  "  of 
ix.  27.  Eusebius  (Ononi.)  mentions  it  as  a  village 
of  Samaria  "in  the  great  phiin  [of  Esdraelon]  15 
miles  from  Legeon."  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  a  dis- 


•  The  last  woni  of  the  three  Is  omitted  In  ver.  14  in  the 
original,  and  In  both  the  Versioos. 
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tanoe  of  precisely  15  Roman  miles  from  Lejjin  the 
name  of  Beth-Kad  appears  in  Van  dc  Velde's  map 
(see  also  Rob.  B.R,  ii.  316)  ;  but  this  place,  though 
coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not  on  the  plain, 
nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria,  or  be  on  the 
road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  behind  (south  of) 
mount  Gilboo.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recals  the 
massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah  at 
Hizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpoie.  [G.] 

SHE'AE-JA'SHXJB  (31B^  W :  i  laiira- 
Xfi^fXs  'Icuroi$ :  qui  derelictut  est  JasiA).  The 
son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  to  meet  Ahaz  in  the  causeway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of 
the  prophet's  other  son,  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  had 
a  mystical  significance,  and  appears  to  have  been 
given  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow  and  hope — 
sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  tlie  people,  and  hope 
that  in  the  end  a  remnant  should  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fethers  (comp.  Is.  x.  20-22). 

SHE'BA  {Vyfi   SojSW;    Joseph.  Sa$<uos: 

Seba).  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-22),  the  last 
diief  of  the  Abraloi;!  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [comp.  Shimei] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to 
and  fro  between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  fix>m  the 
immense  eflect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It 
was  in  &ct  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of 
Jeroboam.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom, 
a  mere  conflict  between  two  factions  in  the  ronrt 
of  Judah,  bnt  a  struggle,  arising  out  of  that  con- 
flict, on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  recover 
its  lo8t  ascendancy;  a  struggle  of  which  acme 
indications  had  l>een  already  manifested  in  the 
excessive  bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The 
occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as 
if  from  loyalty,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  on  David's  return.  Through  the  ancient 
custom,  he  summoned  all  the  tribes  "  to  (heir 
tenta;"  and  then,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  re- 
mained feithful  to  the  house  of  Itavid  (2  Sam.  xi. 
1,  2).  The  king  might  well  say,  "  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  " 
(•'6.  6).  Wltat  he  feared  was  Sbeba's  occupation 
of  the  fortified  cities.  This  fear  was  justified  by 
the  result.  Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, apparently  rousing  the  population,  Joab  fol- 
lowing him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  giavity  of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder 
even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in- 
cident in  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the 
moment  of  the  deed,  and  "  pursued  after  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri."  The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for 
an  instant  by  the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also 
"  went  on  after  Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri."  It  seems  {fi  have  been  hin  intentior 
to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Beth- 
maacah— in  the  nortbmost  extremity  of  Palestine — 
possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of  Abmlom  through  his 
mother  Maacah,  and  famous  for  the  prudence  of 
its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xs.  18).  That  prudence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  Joab's 
terms  were— the  head  of  the  insui-gent  chief.  A 
woman  of  the  pkice  undertook  the  mission  to  her 
city,  and  propped  the  execution  to  her  fellow- 
citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the 
wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended. 

a.  (.3f$t4;  Alex.  ii>0a0i:   Sebe.)   A  Gadite, 
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oie  of  the  chie6  of  his  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashaii 
(1  ar.  T.  13).  [A.  P.  S.] 

SHE'BA(K3C':  3a$d:  Saba).  The  niinie 
of  three  fiithen  of  tribes  in  the  early  genetilagies 
of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  saoed  books. 
They  are: — 

1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of  Cosh  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9). 

2.  {AUz.lafi*i,iaffiy.)  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
X.  28 ;  1  Clir.  i.  22) ;  the  tenth  in  order  of  his  sons. 

3.  (.2a$i,  3a$ai;  Alex,  iafidr,  iafii.)  A 
son  of  Joksliou,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  ixv.  3 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
timite  Shefaa ;  and,  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
the  Ketorahile  Sheba  together. 

I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Ababia  and  other 
articles,  that  tha  Joktanites  were  among  the  early 
colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries, 
tailed  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have  been  preceded  by 
an  aboriginal  race,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
deambe  as  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  who  culti- 
rated  the  land  and  peopled  the  deseits  alike,  living 
with  the  Jinn  in  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  or,  like 
the  tribe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  cares.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  abori- 
ginal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever  a 
ciriliied  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed  the 
mder  race.  But  besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there 
are  the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to 
hare  passed  along  the  south  coast  firom  west  to  east, 
and  who  probably  preceded  the  Joktanites,  and  mixed 
with  them  when  they  arrived  in  the  countir. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
•oath  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains ; 
but  the  Sebeeans  aie  mentioned  by  Died.  Sic,  who 
Tt&n  to  the  historical  books  of  the  kings  of  %ypt 
in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  by  Eratosthenes,  as 
well  as  Artemidoms,  or  Agatharchides  (iii.  38, 4t>), 
who  is  Strabo's  chief  authority ;  and  the  Homeritae 
or  Himyerites  are  lirst  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  Nowhere 
earlier,  in  sacred  or  profane  records,  are  the  latter 
people  mentioned,  except  by  the  .\rabian  historians 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  veiy  high  in  their  list, 
and  ascribe  importance  to  his  &mily  from  that  eai'ly 
date.  We  hare  endeavoured,  in  other  articles,  to 
show  reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name 
of  Himyer  we  have  the  Red  Man,  and  the  origin  of 
Erythrus,  Erythraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  &c.  [See 
Abasia  ;  Red  Sea.]  The  apparent  difficulties  of 
the  case  are  reconciled  by  supposing,  as  M.  Csussin 
de  Perceval  {Emai,  i.  54-5)  has  done,  that  the 
kingdom  and  its  people  received  the  name  of  Sheba 
(Arfxbic,  Sebi),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 
reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer ;  and 
that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  the 
fonndation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Himyer  or 
the  Tubbaas,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place 
Chut  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  date) 
about  a  century  before  our  era,  when  the  two  gi-eat 
rival  fiimilies  of  Himyer  and  Kahlan,  together  with 
smaller  tribes,  were  united  under  the  tbrmer.  In 
support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Sheba  applied 
to  tjie  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a  generic  or  national 
name,  we  find  in  the  K6maot  "  the  name  of  Sebjt 
comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Yemen  in  common" 
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(s.e.  Seb4);  and  this  was  written  long  after  the 
later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  fallen. 
And  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,"  so . 
probably  did  Seb6.     In  Arabic,  the  verb  Sebii, 
t — 

Lum,  said  of  the  son,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a 
fever,  means  "it  altered"  a  man,  t.  e.  by  taming 
him  red;  the  noun  seb&,  as  well  as  sibi  and 
sebee-ah,  signifies  "wine"  {Tij  el-'Anoa  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red ;  for  we  I'ead  "  kumeyt 
is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness 
and  redness  "  (^Sihih  MS.).  It  appeai-s,  then,  that 
in  Sehii  we  veiy  possibly  have  the  oldest  name  of 
the  Red  Man,  whence  came  ^oivil,  Himyer,  and 
i^thrus. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  SeUi, 

U*-,  with  Sheba  (N3?')-  The  pi.  form  U'VlSf 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  2a3<uot  and  the  Laitin 
Sabaei.  Gesenius  compares  the  Heb.  with  £th. 
l'l'fl?\>  "  man."  The  Hebrew  thin  is,  in  by  hu- 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  sm  in  Arabic  (see 
Gesenius);  and  the  historical,  ethnological,  and 
geographical  circumstances  of  the  case,  all  require 
the  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom, 
in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  con- 
cerning the  name  of  the  I.ord,  and  came  to  prove 
him  with  hard  questions  (1  K,  x.  1)  ;  "  and  she 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  gieat  train,  with 
camels  that  bare  spices,  and  veiy  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones  "  (2).  And,  again,  "  she  gave  the 
king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of 
spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abtmdance  of  spices  as  these 
which  the  qaeen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  " 
(10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land ; 
but  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  had  i-ecently  been 
solemnized,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  of  Arabih 
were  desirous  to  see  this  famous  house.  That  the 
queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the 
Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable ; 
Josephus  and  some  of  the  labbinical  writei-s  •  per^ 
versely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  church  has  a  convenient 
tradition  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
6,  §5 ;  Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3 ;  Harris'  Abyt- 
tinia,  ii.  1U5).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees  (or 
Yelkamah  or  Balkamah;  Ibn  Kholdoon),  a  queen 
of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Causs^in's 
chronologic^  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  coiVect,  reigned  in  the  Rnt  century  of 
our  era  {Estai,  i.  75,  &c.);  and  on  edifice  at 
Ma-rib  (Mariaba)  still  bears  her  name,  while 
M.  FresncI  lead  the  name  of  "Almacoh"  or 
"  Balmacah,"  in  many  of  the  Himyeritic  inscrip- 
tions. The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistorical  and 
unworthy  of  credit;  but  the  attempt  to  moke  her 
Solomons  queen  of  Sheba  probably  arose  (as 
M.  Causbin  conjectures)  iix>m  the  latter  hemg  men- 
tioned in  the  Kur-Jn  without  any  name,  and  the 
commentators  adoptmg  Bilkees  as  the  most  ancient 
queen  of  Sheba  in  the  lists  of  the  Yemen.  The 
Kur-dn,  as  nsnal,  contains  a  very  poor  vei-sion  of 

•  Aben-Ezra  (on  Duu  xi.  s),  bowever,  remarks  that  the 
queen  of  Sbeba  came  from  ttae  Yenten,  for  she  s|<uke  an 
lahoiaellte  (or  rather  a  ShemlUc)  language. 
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the  Biblieal  naiTBtiTe,  dilatfd  with  nonsense  and 
encumbered  with  &blea  (ch.  xxrii.  ver.  24,  be.). 

The  other  punges  in  the  Bible  which  aeem  to 
refer  to  the  Jolctanite  Sheba  occar  in  Is.  Ix.  6, 
where  we  read,  "  all  thej  from  Shein  shiUI  come : 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense,"  in  conjunction 
with  Midian,  Ephah,  Kedar,  and  Nebaiotb.  Here 
reference  is  made  to  the  commerce  that  took  the 
rood  from  Sheba  along  the  western  borders  of 
.Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the  Cushite  or 
Keturahite  Sheba  tw  meant) ;  and  again  in  Jer. 
Ti.  20,  it  is  written,  ••  To  what  purpose  conieth 
there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  fikr  country  ?  "  (but  compare  djek.  xxvii.  22, 
23,  and  see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  lixii. 
10, the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant;  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together, 
and  in  rer,  15  the  gold  of  Sheba  iii  mentioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Slieba  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities, 
and  probably  successive  capitals,  weie  Sebo,  San'& 
(UZAL),  and  ZafiEr  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  tliis  point,  and  they  are 
not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the  classical 
geographers.  Ha-rib  was  another  name  of  the  city, 
or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it: — "  Seba  is  a 
city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib,  three  nights' 
journey  from  tSm'k"  (Ex-Zeju'Aj,  in  the  Tdj-el- 
'Aroos  MS.),  Again,  "  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma- 
rib  (MaiAtarak,  >.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen, 
of  which  the  city  was  Ma-rib  "  (ifonisitf,  in  mcy 
Near  Seb&  was  the  &mous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  hare  been  built  by  Lukm&i  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  arert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of  this  dyke 
is  an  important  point  in  Arab  history,  and  marks 
the  dispenioa  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite 
tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  SeUi,  points  irre- 
sistibly to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as  the 
ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Usal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existnig  San'k)  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zaf&r 
(Sephar)  was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Sebi  was  the  most  important  of  these  chiei 
towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in  the  eye*  of  the 
old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their  struggles  to  obtain 
and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  narrated  that  it  passed  several 
times  into  the  hands  alternately  of  the  so-called 
Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Hadramawt  (HazaBt 
MAVETh).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidorus,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  speak  of  Mariaba  ;  Diodoms,  Agatharchides, 
Ste]^.  Byzant.,  al  Saba.  3afitd  (Steph.  Byzant.). 
iafias  (Agath.).  Ptol.  (vi.  7,  §30,  42),  and  Plin. 
(vi.  23,  §34)  mention  2<ij3i).  But  the  farmer  all 
say  that  Mariaba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place,  one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not 
aware  of  this  bet) :  unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota 
(with  the  variants  Sabatha,  Sobatole,  &c.)  of  Pliny 
(n.  H.  vi.  28,  §32),  have  reference  to  Shibim, 
capital  of  Hadramawt,  and  the  luune  also  of  an- 
other celebrated  city,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers 
{Maritid,  s.  v.)  give  curious  accounts.  The  classics 
ore  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  Sabaei  the 
chief  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the  greatest 
numbers,  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the  Arabs 
which  they  name  :  the  Sabaei,  Atramitae  ( =  Ha- 
dranwwt,  Katabeni  (  =  Kahtan=Joktan),  mi  Mi- 
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naei  (for  which  see  DntLAn).  See  Bochart(i'Aa{«;, 
xivi.),  and  Miiller's  Qoog.  Mm.  p.  186,  sqq. 

The  history  of  the  Saboeons  has  been  examined 
by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  {Katai  mtr  TITist.  de» 
Araha),  but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the 
earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  An  examination  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and  Himyerite  cities 
and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more 
facts  to  our  present  knowledge ;  and  a  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  from  inscriptions, 
aided  as  M.  Fresnd  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing 
the  Building,  or  Ei«,  of  the  Dyke.  In  the  art. 
Abasia,  (vol.  i.  9(>6),  it  is  stated  that  theiv  are 
dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  and  the  conclusions 
which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have  drawn  from  those 
dates  and  other  indications  respecting  the  date  of  the 
Rupture  of  the  Dj'ke,  which  forms  then  nn  important 
point  in  Arabian  history ;  but  it  must  be  phiced  In 
the  2nd  centuiy  of  our  era,  and  the  older  era  of  the 
Building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or  indeed  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  Aeliiis  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  ai^  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanship,  or  origin.  Later  temples,  and 
paiaoe-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descrip- 
tions, were  probably  of  less  massive  character ;  but 
Sabaean  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  Interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those 
temples  was  cosmic ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatever 
connexion  there  was  in  religion  between  the  Sabeans 
and  the  Sabians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race. 
Respecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  consiilt  Chwol- 
Bon's  Ssabier,  a  work  that  nuiy  be  recommended 
with  moi-e  confidence  than  the  same  author's  ATo- 
bathaean  Agriculture.  [See  Nbbaioth.]  Some 
curious  papers  have  also  appeared  in  the  Jonmal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic,  by  Dr. 
Osiander. 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Raamah  son  of  Cusb,  settled 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  JUardiid  l[s.  v.)  tlie  writer  has  found  an  identi- 
fication which  appears  to  be  satisfactory — ^that  on 
the  island  of  Aw41  (one  of  the  "Bahreyn  Islands"), 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Sebi.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  Raahah,  and  the  other  facts 
which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces  of  his 
settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  shores 
of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the 
great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine,  in  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokahan 
son  of  Ketorah,  who  like  Dedan,  appean  to  have 
formed  with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one 
tribe:  the  Cushites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  carrying  on  the  desert  trade 
thence  to  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  the  nomade 
Keturahite  tribes,  whose  pasturages  were  mostly  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  trade  is  mentioned  by 
Ezek.  xxyii.  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner ; 
and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ii.  6,  and  Jer.  vi.  20,  but  these 
latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturahites  are  men- 
tioned m  Job  i.  15,  and  vi.  19,  in  a  manner  that 
recalls  the  forays  of  modem  Bedawees.  rcomp. 
Arabia,  Dedan,  &c.]  [E.  S.  P.J 

SHEBA (JDB?:  Sojioa;  Alex.3«j8««:  Sa>je«). 
One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh. 
zii.  2).    It  oocura  between  Beershebaand  Moladah. 
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In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Jadah,  out  of 
which  those  of  Simeon  were  selected,  no  Sheba  ap- 
pears apart  from  Beersheba ;  bat  theie  is  a  Shema 
(xT.  26)  which  stands  next  to  Holadab,  and  which 
is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
The  change  from  6  to  m  is  an  easy  one  both  in 
•peaking  and  in  writing,  and  in  thev  other  letters 
the  words  are  identical.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  name  9ieba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beersheba, — ^by  the 
common  error  called  Aomaioteleuton, — and  this  is 
supported  by  the  &cts  that  (he  number  of  narnex 
given  in  xix.  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though 
the  number  stated  is  thirteen,  and  that  in  the  list 
of  Simeon  of  1  Chron.  (iv.  28)  Sheba  is  entirely 
omitted,  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix.  2 
may  be  rendered  "  Beersheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba, 
the  well;"  but  this  seems  forced,  and  is  besides 
ioconsib'tent  with  the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  list  of 
"cities,"  7^.  1.355a,  where  other  suggestions 
are  cited.  [G.j 

SHE'^AH  (n|r3tr,   I',  e.   Shibefth :    ipKos : 

Ahmutantia).  The  famous  well  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  city  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  iiri.  33).  Accord- 
*  ing  to  this  rersion  of  the  occun-ence,  Shebah,  or 
more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  received 
its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allumon  to  the 
oaths  (31,  )V3B'*,  yia^Abe'A)  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  PhilLitine  (hieftaios  the  day 
before.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  according 
to  the  narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed 
its  existence  and  its  name  to  It;aac  s  father  (xxi:  32). 
Indeed  its  previous  existence  may  be  said  to  be 
implied  in  the  nan'ative  now  directly  under  conside- 
ration (xiTi.  23),  The  two  transactions  are  curi- 
ously identical  in  many  of  their  circumstances — the 
rank  an<\  names  of  the  Philistine  chieftains,  the  strife 
between  the  subordinates  on  either  side,  the  cove- 
nant, the  adjurations,  the  city  that 'took  Its  name 
from  the  well.  They  differ  alone  in  the  £ict  that 
the  chief  figure  m  the  one  case  is  Abraham,  in  the 
other  Isaac  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch(<?«n. 
500),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large 
wells  at  Bir  ea  Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
ti-an^actioos  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one'  to 
the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in 
the  two  narratives  merely  two  vereions  of  the  cir* 
cuinstances  under  which  this  renowned  well  was 
.''ist  dag.  And  certainly  in  the  analogy  of  the 
early  hUtory  of  othei-  nations,  and  in  the  very  close 
correspondence  between  the  details  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, there  is  much  to  support  this.  The  various 
plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  VSti',  inter- 
p<etiDg  it  as  "  seven  "—as  an  "  oath  " — as  "  abun- 
dance "  • — as  "  a  lion  "  *  —  are  all  so  many  dii^t 
testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and  archaic  form  of 
this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the  fact  tiiat 
the  narrallves  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews 
are  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which  r^i- 
late  the  early  history  of  other  nations.  [G.J 

8HEBA'M(a3r,  i.«.Seb4m:  3(0ani:  S<A<m). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east 
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If  the  word  was  rQ)2^,  as  bi  Et.  xvl.  t». 
^  The  mudem  Ambic  Bir  et'Seba'. 
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of  Jordan — tl>e  "  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of 
Gilead  "—demanded,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  iixil.  3,  only).  It  is 
named  between  Elealeh  and  Xebo,  and  is  probably 
the  same  which  in  a  subsequent  vei-se  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  on  later  occasions,  appears  in  the  altei-ed 
forms  of  Shibhar  and  Sibhah.  The  change  from 
Sebam  to  Sibmah,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  dillerence 
between  the  Amorite  or  Moabite  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. [0.] 

8HEBANI'AH(n'33B':  itxtvla;  Alex.  So- 

XHfla  in  Neh.  ix.,  iafiovia  in  Neh.  x, :  Sabania, 
Sebnia  in  Neh.  ix,,  Sebenia  in  Neh,  x,), 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  one  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession,  which  is 
one  of  the  Igit  efforts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Neh, 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nebeminh 
(Neh.  X.  10).  In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  is 
made  the  son  of  Shereblah. 

2.  pt(0ayi  in  Neh.  x.,  Sexec'o  in.Neh.  xii.  14< 
Stbenia.)  A  priest,  or  priestly  &mily,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemlah  (Neh.  x,  4,  xii.  14). 
Called  Shechaniah  in*Neh,  xii.  3. 

3,  (SejSwuE:  Sabania.)  Another  Levite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh,  x,  12), 

4,  (4n)33^:    to/wla;  Alex,  2a>/9«v(a :    Se- 

benias.)  One  of  the  priests  appointed  by  David  to 
blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God 
(1  Chr,  XV,  24),  [W.  A.  W.j 

8HEB'ABIM  {a>'QVn,  with  the  def.  article : 

ffwirpv^ttf.  Sabarim),  A  place  named  in  Joeh. 
vii,  5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  In  the  flight  from  Ai. 
The  ixMt  of  the  word  has  the  foi-ce  of  "  dividing  " 
or  **  breaking,"  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot  where  there  were 
fissnres  or  rents  in  the  soil,  giadually  deepening  till 
they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the 
ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgal 
— "  the  going  down"  (Tl^Sn ;  see  verae  5  and 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.).  'The  ground  around 
the  site  of  Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  Its  locality,  was 
very  much  of  this  character.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has,  however,  been  yet  remarked. 

Keil  (Josua,  ad  loc,)  interprets  Shebarim  by 
"  stone  quarries ;"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexico- 
graphers, 'The  ancient  iutei-pretets  usually  discard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  and  reuder  it  '*  till  they  wera 
broken  up,"  &c  |  G,] 

8H£B'EB(-I3B>:  SajBep;  Alex.S(jS/f>:  Saber). 

Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maaehah 
(i  Chr.  il.  48), 

8HEBNA(K]3e':  2o/i>"(>:  Sobnat).  A  person 
of  high  position  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxli, 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of 
secretary  (Is.  ixivi.  3 ;  2  K,  xix,  2),  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  efl'ected  by  Isaiah's  inter- 
position ;  for  Shebna  bad  Incurred  the  prophet's 
extreme  dlspl6a<<uie,  partly  on  account  of  his  pride 
(U.  xjii.  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18),  and  his  tyranny 
(as  implied  in  the  title  of  "  father  "  bestowed  on 
his  auccea-ior,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears  from 
his  successor  being  termed  a  "  servant  of  Jehovah," 
ver.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  politioU 
pai'ty  which  was  opposed  to  the  dieocracy,  and  in 
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fiiTonr  of  the  Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omiision 
of  the  osoal  notice  of  hi*  btha'i  name,  it  haa  been 
ooojectured  that  be  waa  a  nortu  Aomo.   [W.  L.  B.]| 

SHEBTJEL  (^MSB*:  2ov/3«4a:  Subuel,  Su- 

laiil).  1.  A  descendant  of  Gerabom  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
xzri.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treaaure*  of  the 
honae  of  God ;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr.  xdv. 
20).  The  Targnm  of  1  Chr.  xzri.  24  baa  s  strange 
piece  of  confusion :  "  And  Shebuel,  that  is,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Oershom  the  son  of  Moaes,  returned 
to  the  f«r  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  waa  skilful  in  money  matters  he  Appointed  him 
chief  over  the  trevnm."  He  is  the  last  descendant 
of  Mcaes  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  min- 
strel (1  (Sir.  zxT.  4)  ;  called  also  Shudael  (1  Chr. 
xxr.  20),  which  was  the  reading  of  t^  LXX.  and 
Vulgate.  He  was  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of 
twelve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHECANI'AHOn^Ue':  SexeWu:  Sedu- 

nid).  1.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
ixiv.  11). 

2.  (2«x<»''a':  Secheniai.)  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  dties  of 
the  priests  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  their 
daily  portion  for  their  serrioe  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

8HECHANI'AH(ri<»^:  SexeWu:  Secht- 

niat),  1.  A  descendant  of  Zenibbebel  of  the  line 
royal  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21,  22). 

2.  (^axovtcu.)  Some  descendants  of  Shechaniah 
appear  to  have  retomed  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 
He  ii  called  SECHENiAa  in  1  Esd.  viii.  29. 

3.  (Xtxfiat-)  The  sons  of  ^echaniah  were 
another  fiunil]^  who  returned  with  Ezra,  three  hun- 
dred stiong,  with  the  son  of  Jahaziel  at  their  head 
(Ezr.  viii.  5).  In  this  verse  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  LXX.  has  "  of  tlis  sons 
of  Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Aziel,"  and  in  tliis 
it  is  followed  by  1  Esd.  viii.  .S2,  *'  of  the  sons  of 
Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Jezelus."  Pei  hups  the 
reading  should  be :  "  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shecha- 
niah, the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

4.  The  son  of  Jehiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
proposed  to  Ezra  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  after  the  letuin 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2). 

6.  The  father  of  Shemaiah  the  keeper  of  the 
east  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2S). 

6.  The  son  of  Arah,  and  father-in-law  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  (3{«x«Wa :  Sebeniai.)  The  head  of  a  priestly 
fionily  who  returned  with  Zenibhabel  (Neh.  zii.  3), 
He  is  also  called  Shebamiar,  and  Shecaniah, 
and  was  tenth  in  ordei°  of  the  priests  in  the  leign 
of  David. 

BHECH'EH  (D3  .,  "shoulder,"  "ridge,"  like 

dorsum  in  Latin :  Svx^M  ■■<  ■»°^^  po^saees,  but  also 
^  ^Kiita  in  1  K.  xii.  23,  and  rh  tJkiho,  as  in 
Josh.  xxrv.  32,  the  form  used  by  Josephus  and  Euse- 
biua,  with  still  other  variations :  Sichem).  There 
may  be  some  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
place  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 


*  Ftom  the  finot  of  the  moontalas  on  eliber  side  of  the 
tomi  can  be  diacenied  on  the  one  band  Ibe  range  beyond 
Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the  other  the  bloe  waters  of  the 
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head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jaoob  'Gen. 
xzxiii.  18,  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  bis  name 
from  the  city.  The  import  of  the  name  favours, 
certainly,  the  latter  supposition,  since  the  position 
of  the  place  on  the  "  saddle  "  or  "  shoulder '  of  the 
heights  which  divide  the  waters  there  that  flow  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Joidau  on 
the  *  east,  would  naturally  originate  such  a  name ; 
and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced,  would 
be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  fiunily  of 
the  hereditary  rulere  of  the  ctiy  or  regiim.  The 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  dty  in  the  time  of 
Uamor,  would  have  been  taken,  according  to  histo- 
rical an.ilogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  the  son. 
Some  interpret  Gen.  xxiii.  18,  19  as  showing  that 
Shechem  in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  also 
Shalem.  But  this  opinion  has  no  support  except 
from  that  pas»ige ;  and  the  meaning  even  there 
more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  in  tafety  to 
Shechem  (DTtS',  as  an  adjective,  so^o ;  comp.  Gen. 

xviii.  21) ;  or  (as  recognised  in  the  Eng.  Bible) 
that  >halem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a  dependent 
tributary  village.  [Shalem.]  The  ann^  is  also 
given  in  the  Auth.  Version  in  the  form  of  Sichem, 
and  SrcHEH,  to  which,  as  well  as  SrcHAB,  the 
reader  is  refeired.  • 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  thectm  indi- 
cates, at  the  outset,  that  the  place  was  situated  on 
some  mountain  or  hill-side ;  and  that  piesumption 
agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7,  which  places  it  in  Mount 
Ephralm  (see,  also,  1  K.  xii.  25),  and  with  Judg. 
ix.  9,  which  represents  it  as  \xuaix  the  snmmit  of 
Gerlzim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  range. 
The  other  Biblical  intimations  in  r^rd  to  its 
situation  are  only  indirect.  They  are  worth 
noticing,  though  no  gi'eat  stress  be  laid  on  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  not 
far  fitm  Shilob,  since  Shiloh  is  said  (Judg.  xxi.  1 ) 
to  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  "  the  highway  "  which 
led  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Again,  if  Shalem 
in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  be  a  proper  name,  as  our  vei'sion 
assnmes,  and  identical  with  the  pieiieut  SnHm  on 
the  left  of  the  plain  of  the  Mxikhna,  then  Shechem, 
which  is  said  to  be  east  of  Shalim,  must  have  been 
among  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Further, 
Shechem,  as  we  leai*n  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  12,  &c.),  must  have  been  near  Dothan ;  and, 
assuming  Dothan  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Nibulua,  Shechem  must 
have  been  among  the  same  mountains,  not  far  dis- 
tant. So,  too,  as  the  Sychor  In  John  iv.  5  was 
piobably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that  town  must 
have  b^  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  Sa- 
maiitan  woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood  by 
the  well  at  its  foot. 

Bat  the  historical  and  titiditional  data  which 
exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  decisive. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §44)  describes  Shechem  as 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal :  r^t  Sucf/uM'  nSxttot 
livraih  tvotr  ifotr,  rapi(almi  fiiv  ToS  Ik  Sciiwr 
Ktiitivott,  ToO  J"  ix  Xatav  ri$d\ov  TrfrnVaryoptixf 
liivov.  The  present  NdbfUus  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis;  and  Neainlis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early  wntera  who 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  testify  to 
this  identity  of  the  two.  Josephus  usually  retains 
the  old  name,  hut  has  Keapolis  in  £.  J,  iv.  8,  §1. 


UedllerTanean.    The  latter  appeal*  in  Uw  illustration  to 
this  article. 
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The  Vallcr  Bod  Town  of  yUtha.  the  mnelcQt  Shflchom,  (rom  th«  SAuth-weiton)  flank  of  Hoant  Ehal,  looking  WsMwud.    The  moonuln 
OQ  the  left  le  Oeilalin     The  Meditemneen  U  dlMenilble  In  the  diitaucc.    From  a  iketcb  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq. 


Epi|ihiiiuas  aip  (^Adr.  ffaer.  iii.  1055):  iy  3ikI- 
/UHS,  ToDr*  icTiVj  4tr  r^  vwl  JifiiroXti,  Jerome 
tayi  in  the  SpU.  Panlae :  "  Trnnsivit  Sichem,  quae 
none  NespolU  appellatnr."  The  city  received  it< 
B*w  niune  (N«i{iroAit  =  NAbuha)  from  Vespasian, 
aod  oa  coins  still  extant  (Eckhel,  Docir,  Numm.  iii. 
433)  is  called  t'laria  Neapolis.  It  had  been  laid 
waste,  in  all  probability,  during  the  Jewish  war ; 
and  the  oTerthrow  bad  been  so  complete  that,  con- 
tranr  to  what  is  generally  true  in  such  instances, 
of  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  name  for  the  native 
one,  the  original  appellation  of  Shechem  never 
regained  its  currency  among  the  people  of  the 
country.  Its  situation  accounts  for  another  name 
which  it  bore  among  the  natives,  while  it  Wiis 
known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to  foreigners,  it  is 
nearly  midway  between  Judaea  and  Galilee;  and, 
it  being  customary  to  make  four  stages  of  the 
journey  between  those  provinces,  the  second  day's 
lialt  occurs  most  conveniently  at  this  place.  Bt-ing 
Ua*  a  "  thoroughiiue"  (=MFI'^3Sn3)  on  this  im- 
portant route,  it  was  called^  also  MaPofSi  or 
Kafiapei,  as  Josephus  states  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1). 
He  says  there  that  Vespasian  marched  from  Am- 
mads.  Sick  T^r  ^afiaptlriSot  xol  iraplt  r^y  Nc<£- 
voKtv  KviXovpAvj\v,  Met$op6it  8i  6ir^  rwy  i-wi- 
X—pt—f.  Pliny  (^.  N.  v.  13)  writes  the  same 
name  "  Mamortha."  Others  would  restrict  the 
term  somewhat,  and  understand  it  rather  of  the 
"  pasa  "  or  "  gorge"  through  the  mountains  where 
the  town  was  situated  (Kitter's  ErdkumU,  Pal. 
646). 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  flourishing  age, 

h  This  happy  conjecture.  In  explanation  of  a  name 
wblch  bsiBeti  even  the  ingenious  Keland,  Is  due  to  Ola- 
1  (Kilter,  as  above). 


may  have  filled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modem 
repreaenbitive.  It  could  easily  have  extended 
further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer 
to  the  opening  into  the  valley  firom  the  pUiin. 
But  any  great  change  in  this  respect,  certainly  the 
idea  of  an  altogether  different  position,  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  locality  render  doubtful.  That 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  entrance 
into  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's 
well  to  Sychar,  in  John's  naiiative  (iv.  I,  sq.). 
The  impression  made  thei-e  on  the  i^er  is,  that 
the  people  could  he  readily  seen  as  they  came  forth 
from  the  town  to  repair  to  Jesus  at  the  well; 
whereas  Nibulus  is  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
not  visible  from  that  point.  The  present  in- 
habitants have  a  belief  or  tradition  that  Shechem 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  the  modem  town;  and  certain  tn- 
vellers  speak  of  ruins  there,  which  they  regard  as 
evidence  of  the  same  fact.  The  statement  of 
Eusebius  that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis,  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  part 
of  Neapolis  in  that  quailer  had  fallen  into  such 
a  state  of  ruin  when  he  lived,  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Reland's 
Palaest.  1004).  The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in 
the  recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  would  be  destroyed  firet,  or  be  left  to 
desertion  and  decay.  Josephus  says  that  more  than 
ten  thousand  Sai(iai-itans  (tnttabitanti  of  Shechem 
are  meant)  were  destroyed  by  the  Komons  on  one 
ocdision  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  §32).  The  population,  tliere- 
fore,  must  have  been  much  greater  than  Nahilv4 
with  its  present  dimensions  would  contain. 

4  K  2 
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The  eitaation  of  th«  town  »  one  of  sui'^nssiog 
beauty.  "  The  land  of  Syria,"  snid  Mohammed, 
"  it  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  tlie  place  which  He  loveth  most  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of 
Nftblus"  {Fundgr.  des  OrienU,  ii.  139).  lU  ap- 
pearance has  called  foith  the  admiration  of  all  tm- 
vellers  who  have  any  wnsibility  to  the  charms  of 
nature.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected  by 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Kbal  on  the  north.  The 
feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise  from  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  topof  Ueiizim  800  feet 
higher  still.  Those  who  have  been  at  Heidelberg 
will  assent  to  O.  von  Richter's  remark,  that  the 
scenery,  at  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  tovra.  The 
site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water-summit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  nu- 
*merous  springs  there,  flow  down  tlie  opposite  slopes 
of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every 
dii-ectiou.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that 
burets  heie  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  somewhat  sterile  aspect  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  were,  to  set  off 
the  efiect  of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which 
fill  up  the  valley.  "  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
Palestine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, "  than  a  view  of  SSbidm 
from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends 
towards  it  fiom  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly 
embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  by 
stately  trees  collected  into  gioves,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands." 
"The  whole  valley,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "was 
filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in 
refreshing  sti'eams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a  scene  of  fiiiry  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  immense  mulberry-ti'ee,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  lor  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  ^e  night.  .  .  .  We  rose 
early,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gaitlens  around  us  were 
full."  "There  is  no  wildei-neas  here,"  says  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  386),  "  there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade,  not  of 
the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  tiie  caronb-tree,  but  of 
the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in 
form,  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense 
with  all  other  wood.  There  is  a  slngniaiity  about 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You  know 
that  wherever  there  is  water  the  air  becomes 
charged  with  watery  pailicles,  and  that  distant 
objects  beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  pnle  blue  or  gray  mist,  such  as 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape.    But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 


•  The  rendering  '•  plains  of  Uoreh  "  in  Ibe  Auth.  Vera. 
It  Incorrect    The  Samaritan  PeoUtcuch  translates  DtN 

T   ■• 

in  den.  xxxv.  4  ■■  bow  "  or  "  areh ;"  and  on  the  basis  of 
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that  we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tiuts  nre 
to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  meniii);, 
and  glittering  violet  or  purple  colonreil  hnes  wheie 
the  light  falls  next  to  the  long,  deep  shadows ;  but 
there  is  sn  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that  charm- 
ing duftky  hue  in  which  objects  assume  such  sofUv 
blended  tbrms,  and  in  which  also  the  .tnuisit^on  in 
colour  from  the  foreground  to  the  fiirthest  distance 
loses  the  hardness  of  outline  peculiar  to  the  pcrfed 
transparency  of  an  eastern  sky.  It  is  otherwise  ia 
the  rale  of  Shechem,  kt  least  in  the  moming  ud 
the  evening.  Here  the  exhal.itions  remain  hoverinj 
among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trws, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  ii 
far  from  brand,  not  exceeding  in  mme  places  a  Irw 
hundred  feet.  This  you  find  generally  enclosed  oo 
all  sides ;  here,  likewise,  the  vapours  are  condensed. 
And  so  yon  advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliaee- 
along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melodj 
ofa  host  of  singing  birds — for  they,  too.  know  wheie 
to  find  their  best  quarters — while  the  perspective 
fades  away  and  it  lost  in  the  damp,  vapoury  atin>- 
.sphere."  Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest  of 
the  place,  such  are  the  natural  attractions  of  t)ii» 
favourite  resort  of  the  patriairhs  of  old,  sudi  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indetcribable  air  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  which  hangs  over  the  loiie, 
that  the  traveller,  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  hastm 
forwaix)  in  his  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly 
linger,  and  could  pass  here  days  and  weeks  without 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  ire 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  w» 
in  Jewish  history.  Abi-aham,  on  his  first  migti- 
tion  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  sad 
built  an  altar  imder  the  «Oak  (or  Terebintli)  ol 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  "  The  Canaaniie  was  then  in 
the  land  ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  »ot 
the  city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboripnsl 
race  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).     Some  have  infeiTtd  fiem 

the  expression,  "  place  of  Shechem,"  (D3B'  D^PP). 

that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the  tine  of 
Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expiession  used 
of  cities  or  towns  in  other  uistances  (Gen.  iviii.  24, 
lix.  12,  xiix.  22);  and  it  may  have  been  inter- 
changed here,  without  any  difference  of  meaninit. 
with  the  phrase,  "  city  of  Shechem,"  which  oocun 
in  xiiiii.  18.  A  position  affording  such  natuial  sd- 
vantages  would  haixlly  fail  to  be  occupied,  as  loon 
at  any  population  existed  in  the  countiy.  The 
narrative  shows  incontestably  that  at  the  time  oi 
Jacob's  anival  here,  after  his  sojoum  in  Meio- 
potamm  (Gen.  xiiiii.  18,  xixiv.),  Shechem  w»  » 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  fether  <- 
Shechem,  was  the  head-man.  It  wat  at  thl<  tin'* 
that  the  patriarch  purchased  from  that  chieil»>>. 
"  the  paixiel  of  the  field."  whidj  he  tubseqiientlr 
bequeathed,  at  a  special  patrimony,  to  his  a* 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32' ;  John  iv.  5). 
The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  fw 
MukJina^  and  its  value  was  the  gi^eater  on  socoiiDt 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  hacl  dug  thei-c,  so  a*  not  ^ 
be  dependent  on  his  neighbours  for  a  supplf  <■ 
water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
and  the  capture  of  Shechem  and  massaae  of  »" 


that  error  the  Samaritans  at  mbtUm  show  a  •troctn" 
of  that  sort  under  an  accUvlly  of  Oertilm.  whl<*  ""T 
say  was  the  spot  where  Jacob  buried  the  Mesopoism'"' 
Molt. 
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the  nude  iuhabitanls  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are 
erents  that  belong  to  this  period  (Geo.  xiiiv„l  aq.). 
A>  this  bloodj  act,  whidi  Jacob  so  entirely  con- 
demned (Gen.  iixir.  30)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  breath  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two 
persons,  some  urge  that  a»  evidence  of  the  very 
insignificaQt  character  of  the  town  at  the  time  of 
that  Innaaction.  But  the  argument  is  by  no 
means  decisire.  Those  sons  of  Jacob  were  already 
at  the  heed  of  households  of  their  own,  and  may 
have  had  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of  their 
numerous  slav^  and  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like 
manner,  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that 
city,  when  we'  mean  that  it  was  done  nnder  his 
leadership.  The  oak  nnder  which  Abraham  had 
woraliipped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time;  and  the 
latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove  to  Bethel,  col* 
lected  the  images  and  amulets  which  some  of  his 
family  liad  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram, 
and  buried  them  "  under  the  cek  which  was  by 
Sbechem  "  (Gen.  xutv.  1-4).     The  •'  oak  of  the 

monument "  (if  we  adopt  that  rendering  of  fOK 

3$D  in  Judg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made 

Abnnelech  king,  marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration 
with  which  the  Hebrews  looked  back  to  these 
earliest  footsteps  (the  incundmla  gentia)  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.'  Dturing  Jacob's 
aojoum  at  Hebron,  his  sons,  in  the  course  of  their 
pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  Shechem, 
•nd  at  Dotban,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Josepli,  who 
bad  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  12,  28). 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Kphraim 
(Josh.  XX.  7),  but  was  awigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
became  a  dty  of  refuge  (Josh.  ixi.  20,  21).  It 
acquired  new  inlportaoce  as  the  scene  of  the  re- 
newed promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from  Ebnl, 
and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii.  1 1 ; 
ind  Josh.  ii.  33-35;.  It  was  here  Joshua  as- 
sembled the  people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
delivered  to  them  his  last  counsels  (Josh.  xxiv. 
1,25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimeledi,  his 
bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt 
from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him  as 
king  (Judg.  ix.).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of 
usurpation  and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his 
parable  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from 
the  top  of  Gerizim,  as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg. 
ix.  22  sq.  The  pietureaque  traits  of  the  allegory,  as 
Pn>f.  Stanley  st^gests  (5.  #  P.  236 ;  JtaisA  Church, 
348),  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified 
foliage  of  the  region.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destioyed  the 
dty,  and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  &te  to  which  be  would 
cnnsign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
34-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  however,  for  we 
are  told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Itehoboam,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its  central 
position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies  ; 
its  history  was  fraught  with   recollections  which 
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4  Here  again  tbe  Anth.  Vers.,  which  renders  ■*  the  plain 
of  tbe  pillar,*'  Is  certajuty  «-rong.  It  will  not  answer  to 
maM  on  the  explanation  saggesied  In  the  text  of  the 
article.  Tbe  Hebrew  expression  maj  refer  to  "the  stone" 
whlcfa  Joshua  erected  at  Shechem  as  a  witness  of  the 


would  give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
patiiotism.to  the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people. 
The  new  king's  obstinacy  made  him  insensible  to 
such  influences.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  transfeiTed 
their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  16),  under 
whom  Sliechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  epoch  of  the 
exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  shared 
the  fate  of  tbe  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  most  of 
them  at  least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6,  xviii.  9  sq.).  But  Shalmaneser,  the  con- 
quei'or,  sent  colonies  from  BabyIoni.i  to  occupy  tlie 
place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  inSux  of  strangera,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  The 
"  certain  men  from  Shechem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xli.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  possibly  Cuthites,  t.  e.  Babyloniau 
immigrants  who  had  become  proselytes  or  wor- 
shippere  of  Jehovah  (tee  Hitzig,  Der  Proph.  Jet. 
p.  331).  These  Babylonian  settlers  in  the  Und, 
intermixed  no  dpubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old 
inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (u.c.  300),  and 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed 
for  so  many  ages  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  1,  §1,  xiii.  3,  §4), 
The  Son  of  Sii-ach  (1.  26)  says,  that  "  a  foolish 
people,"  I. «.  the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Shechem" 
(ra  Sfxi/uii.  From  its  \iciDity  to  their  place  of 
wDisbip,  it  became  the  principal  city  of  tbe  Sama- 
ritans, a  rank  which  it  maintained  at  least  till 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  about  B.C.  129, 
a  period  of  nearly  two  hundied  years  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  9,  §1 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  6).  It  is  unnecessaiy 
to  pursue  this  sketch  further.  From  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  Siunaritans,  tiie  history  of 
Shechem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gerizim;  and  the 
reader  will  find  the  proper  information  on  thit 
pai*!  of  the  subject  under  those  heads  (see  Herzog, 
Stui-Ettoyk.  xiii.  362.)  [Samabia,  Samaritan 
Pent.] 

As  intimated  already,  Shechem  reappeara  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  5, 
near  which  the  Sa\iour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  2ux<tp,  as  the  place  is 
termed  tliere  {iix^ >■> Seo.Text  is  inoon^ect),  found 
only  in  that  passage,  was,  no  doubt,  ciurent  among 
the  Jews  in  the  age  of  (Christ,  and  was  either  a  term 

of  reproach  (IPS',  "  a  lie ")  with  reference  to  the 

Samaritan  fiiitb  and  worship,  or,  possibly,  a  pro- 
vincial mispronunciation  of  that  period  (see  Liicke's 
Comm.  ab.  Johan.  i.  577).  The  Saviour,  with  His 
disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on  His 
journey  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on 
Him  (John  iv.  39,  40).  Id  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen 
reminds  his  hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs 
(meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and 
following,  perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's 
other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sychem.  Jerome,  who 
lived  so  long  hardly  more  than  a  day's  journey 
fi-om  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the  twelve 


covenant  between  Qod  and  His  people  (Josb.  xxiv.  26) ; 
or  may  metui  *<  tbe  oak  of  the  garrison,"  t.  e.  the  one 
where  a  military  post  was  established.  (See  Gesen. 
Htb.  Lex.  B.  v.)    r.l'ti.ua,  Plaw  or  tbb,  p.  8»  a.] 
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patriarchs  were  to  be  seen*  Uiere  in  his  day.  The 
anonymous'  city  in  Acts  viii.  5,  where  Philip 
preached  with  such  effect,  may  hare  been  Sychepi, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  ^»maria, 
the  capital  of  the  prorioce.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Justin  Martyr,  who  fallows  so  sooo 
alter  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  was  bom  at  Shechem. 
It  only  lemains  to  add  a  few  words  relating 
more  especially  to  Nilmlus,  the  heir,  under  a 
different  name,  of  the  site  and  hononre  of  the 
nndent  Shechem.  It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
avail  oanelres  here  of  some  recent  observations  of 
Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  Zeittclir.  der  D.  M.  Cfeselltchaft 
for  1860  (pp.  622-639).  He  has  inserted  in 
that  journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndlmlus  and  the 
environs,  with  various  accompanying  remarlcs. 
The  population  consists  of  about  five  thousand, 
among  whom  are  five  hundred  Gnek  Cbiistians,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews. 
Tl^e  enmity  between  the  Samaiitans  and  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Mohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  main  street  follows  the  line 
of  the  valley  fix>m  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
stocked  baaar.  Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  workstands 
of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arches,  very 
ranch  as  in  the  closest  parts  of  Cairo,  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  of  the  meet  ordinary  style,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheilchs  of 
Samaria  who  live  here.  There  are  no  public  build- 
ings of  any  noto.  The  Keniseh  or  syni^ogue  of  the 
Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  nothing  ivmarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  sci-eened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.  The  structure  may  be  three 
or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and  sketch 
plan  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
modem  Samaritaiu  in  Vacation  TourMi  for  1861. 
lf£bulus  has  fire  mosks,  two  of  which,  according  to 
a  tradition  in  which  Mohanamedans,  Christians,  and 
Samaritans  agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of 
them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
its  eastern  poiial,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the 
European  tasto  of  its  founders.  The  domes  of  the 
houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they  show  themselves 
above  the  sea  of  luxuriant  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds them,  pi-esent  a  striking  view  to  the  traveller 
appixnching  from  the  east  or  the  west. 

Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the  names  of 
twenty-«even  of  the  principal  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them  is  'Ain  el-Kenm, 
which  rises  in  the  town  under  a  vaulted  dome,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  fitim  which 
the  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  canals  to  two  of 
the  mosks  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  and 
after  that  serves  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  various  streams  derived  from 
this  and  other  fountains,  afler  being  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  fall  at  length  into  a  single 
channel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  summer  and 
winter.     Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  city,  three 


•  Probably  at  the  S^  d  Amiid,  a  wAy  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim,  east  of  the  city,  which  is  still  believed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  forty  eminent  Jewish  saints  (Itosen,  as 
above).  Dr.  Stanley  appears  to  bare  been  the  fint  to 
notice  the  possible  connexion  between  the  nsme  Amild, 
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only  belong  to  the  enstem  water-shed.  One  of 
them,  lAin  Balita,  close  to  the  hamlet  of  that 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subterranean  chamber  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars,  haMly  a  stone's  throw  from 
Jacob's  Well,  and  is  so  Inrge,  that  Dr.  Rosen  ob- 
served small  fish  in  it.  Another,  'Ain  'Athar, 
issues  from  an  arched  passage  which  leads  into 
the  base  of  Ebal,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank  en* 
closed  by  hewu  stone,  the  workmanship  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  thiitl,  'Ain  Defna,  which  comes  irom  the  same 
mountain,  reminds  us,  byito  name  (Atl^rq),  of  the 
time  when  Shechem  was  called  Neapolis.  Some  of 
the  gardens  ai-e  watered  from  the  lountains,  while 
othera  have  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need  such 
irrigation.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
delivered  his  fiunous  parable,  is  still  the  principal 
tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  grapes, 
oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  ai«  abundant.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  surpasses  Sibulia  in 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  eveiy  soi-t. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirut  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans- 
Jordanic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centi-e  also  of 
a  province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  A'Abuitu 
becomes,  necessarily,  the  seat  of  ao  active  com- 
merce, and  of  a  comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in 
very  few  of  the  inlonid  Oriental  cities.  It  produces, 
in  its  own  manufactories,  many  of  the  coarser 
woollen  &bncB,  delicate  sillt  goods,  cloth  of  camel's 
hair,  and  especially  soap,  of  which  last  commodity 
large  quantities,  aftor  supplying  the  immediate 
countiy,  are  sent  to  Kgypt  and  other  parte  of  the 
East.  The  ashes  and  other  sedimente  thrown  out 
of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manufacture, 
have  grown  to  tiie  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Boeen,  during  his  stay  at  Nabulve,  examined 
anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  found  there,  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  oldest  written  monumente  in 
Palestine.  He  has  fumisheil,  as  Professor  Riidiger 
admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  token 
(see  a  fac-simile  in  Zeitechrift,  as  above,  p.  621). 
The  inscriptions  on  stone-tablets,  distinguished  in 
his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged  originally  to 
a  Samaritan  s}'nagogue  which  stood  just  out  of  the 
city,  near  the  Samaritwi  quarter,  of  which  syna- 
gogue a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Justinian, 
who  (a.d.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan 
places  of  worship.  Some,  with  less  reason,  think 
they  may  have  been  saved  from  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  having  been  transferred  afterwards  to  a 
later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tablets  is  now  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ;  the  other  was  discovered 
not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  not  for  from  it. 
The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief  extracts  {i^>m  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  valuable  as  palaeo- 
graphic  documents. 

Similar  slabs  are  to  be  fonnd  built  into  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  XdMaa ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Eleozar,  Phinehas, 
and  Ithamar  at  AKertah. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  two  spote  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


"pillar,"  attaclied  to  this  mly'a  well  ss  to  one  on  the 
west  end  of  Kbsl.  and  the  old  Hebrew  locality  tlie  "  oak 
of  the  Pillar." 

'  Tbe  Antb.  Vers.  Inaocarately  adds  the  article.    It  Is 
simply  **  a  city  of  Samaria." 
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Nibuha  vhich  bear  the  names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 
and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph.  Of  these  the  former 
»  the  more  remarkable.  It  lies  aboat  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  of  the  dty,  close  to  the  lower  roail, 
and  jost  beyond  the  wretdied  hamlet  of  Balita. 
Among  the  Mohammedans  and  Samaritans  it  is 
known  as  Btr  el-  Yakub,  or  'Ain-yaiub ;  tlie  Chris- 
tians sometimes  call  it  Btr  ea-Samarii^eh — "  the 
mil  of  the  .Samaritan  woman."  "  A  low  spur  pro- 
jects from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a  north  eastern 
direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  opening  of  the 
valley.  On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 
of  shapeless  rains,  with  several'fragments  of  granite 
columns.  Beside  these  is  the  well.  Formerly  there 
was  a  square  hole  opening  iato  a  carefully-built 
Taulted  chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor 
of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a 
portion  of  the  Tanlt  has  £illen  in  and  completely 
corered  up  the  mouth,  so  ttat  nothing  can  be  seen 
above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and 
rubbish.  The  well  is  deep — 75  ft*  when  last 
measured — and  there  was  probably  a  considerable 
aecumuUtion  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  It  is 
quite  dry.  It  is  entii  ely  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
perfectly  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  sides 
hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  Handbook, 
340).  "  It  has  every  daim  to  be  considered  the 
original  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by 
■  our  &ther  Jacob.' "  Tliis  at  least  was  the  tradition 
of  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people 
(John  iv.  6, 12).  And  its  position  adds  probability 
to  the  conclusion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  it  was  there  dug  by  one  who  could  not 
trust  to.  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adjacent  vale — 
the  springs  of  Mm  Balita  and  'Ain  Defneh — which 
still  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Of  all  the  special 
hxalities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  \i  almost  the  only 
one  absolutely  undisputed.  "  The  tradition,  in 
which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
bwk,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (5.  R.  ii.  284),  "  at 
kast  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century.  That  writer  indeed  speaks  only 
of  the  sepulchre ;  but  the  Bonrdeaux  Pilgrim  in 
A J>.  333,  mentions  also  the  well ;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  fusion  to  a  church.  But 
Jerome  in  HpitapMim  Paulat,  which  is  referred 
to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit  the  church  erected 
at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around  the  well  of 
Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman. 
The  church  would  seem  therefoi'e  to  have  been 
boat  during  the  4th  century ;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times.  It  was 
visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tary ;  by  Arculfus  a  century  later,  who  describes  it 
as  boiH  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  again  by  St. 
Willibald  in  the  8th  century.  Yet  Saewulf  about 
A.D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the 
well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church ;  whence  we 
may  oondade  that  the  latter  had  been  destroyed 
before  tlie  period  of  the  crusades.  Brocardus  sp^iks 
of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  co- 
lumns, which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
the  andent  Thebez ;  they  were  probably  those  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.     Other 
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travdlers,  both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the 
chtuvh  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  de- 
serted. Before  the  days  of  Eusebius,  there  seems  to 
be  no  historical  testimony  to  show  the  identity  of 
this  well  with  that  wbidi  our  Savioar  Tisited ;  and 
th«  proof  must  thei-efore  rest,  so  &r  as  it  can  be 
made  out  at  all,  on  drcumstantial  evidence.  I  am 
not  an-are  of  anything,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  goes  to  contradict  the  common  tradition ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  see  much  jn  the  circumstances, 
tending  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  this  is 
actually  the  spot  where  our  Lorf  held  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  jou> 
neying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at  the 
well,  while  '  his  disdples  were  gone  away  into  the 
dty  to  buy  meat.'  The  well  therefore  lay  appa- 
rently before  the  dty,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesos  had  halted 
at  the  well,  and  sent  his  disdples  to  the  dty  situated 
in  the  narrow  valley,  intending  on  their  retmn  to 
proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  with- 
out himself  visiting  the  dty.  AU  this  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  present  character  of  the  ground.  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known 
and  venerated  spot ;  which,  after  having  already 
lived  for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be 
likdy  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius." 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  aronnd 
it,  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church, 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  churdi  over  it,  and  thus  for  ever  destroying  the 
reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the  plaoe. 

The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
sqnaie  enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rounding a  tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar 
used  as  an  altar,  and  blade  with  the  traces  of  fire, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  comer  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  "  run  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix. 
22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions,^ and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with 
the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sama- 
ritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark  in 
the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "  parcel  of  ground  " 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his 
fevourite  son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited 
after  the  conquest  of  the  coontry  was  completed 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  the 
well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4tb  cent. 
Both  Eusebius  {Onomast.  Sux^)  and  the  Bonr- 
deaux Pilgrim  mention  its  existence.  So  do  Ben- 
jamin ofTudela  (1160-79),  and  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  so — ^to  pass  over  intermediate  travellers — does 
Maundnll  (1697).  All  that  is  wantmg  in  these 
accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  mention  to 
the  present  spot.  But  this  is  difHcult — Maundrell 
describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand,  in  leaving  Nftblus 
for  Jerusalem ;  "  just  without  the  city  " — a  small 


<  The  wen  Is  bst  filling  np  wltb  the  stones  thrown  In  Bible  from  It,  the  depth  bad  decreased  to  ■■  exactly  Ii" 
by  travellers  and  oihera.  At  UanndreU's  visit  (1S»7)  it '  (Wilson's  lAutJt,  U.  57).  Manndiell  CMarch  24)  fonud  IS 
«u  106  ft.  deep,  and  the  same  meuuremrat  Is  given  by  ft.  of  water  standing  to  the  welL  It  appears  now  to  be 
Dr.  Bobinson  as  having  been  taken  In  May  ISSS.  Bnt, 
five  years  later,  when  Or.  Wilson  recovered  Mr,  A.  Boost's 


always  dry. 
k  One  of  these  Is  given  by  Dr.  WUeon  (,Lcaii;  ftc,  il.  SI). 
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mofk,  "  built  over  the  Mpnlchre  of  Joseph " 
(Uarch  25).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he  annves 
at  the  well.  This  descriptioa  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  tomb  jutt  desciib«t,  but  perfectly  soits  the 
Wdjr  at  the  north-east  foot  of  Gerizini,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph. 
And  when  the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest'  autho- 
rities'  cited  abore  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the]r  are  quite  as  suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to 
this  latter  spot  aa  to  the  tomb  on  the  open  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  trarelleiB,''  from 
hap-Paix:hi  (cir.  1320)  downwards,  specify  the  tomb 
as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  el- 
Salita." 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  infoi-mation  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
Moslem  ■  tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  There  is  some  force,  and  that 
in  &x'our  of  the  received  site,  in  the  remarlis  of  a 
learned  and  intelligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in 
Allg.  Zeibauj  des  Jtidmthtims,  Leipzig,  1839,  No. 
50j  on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  ground 
sunvunding  the  tomb  near  the  well :  the  more  so 
because  they  aiv  suggested  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  spot,  as  reflecteil  in  the  curiously  minute,  the 
almost  technical  language,  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artiBcial 
considerations.  "  The  thought,"  says  he,  "  forced 
itself  upon  me,  bow'  impossible  it  is  to  under- 
stand  the  details  of  the  Bible  without  examining 
them  on  the  spot  This  place  is  called  in  the 
Scripture,  neither  emei  {'  valley  ')  nor  ihtfeh 
('plain'),  but  by  the  individual  name  of  Chelkat 
hasSade'f  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  is 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found, — a  dead  level, 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of 
two  hours.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  loveliest 
and  moat  fertile  spot  I  bave  ever  seen."   [H.  B.  H.] 

SUEC'HEM.  The  name*  of  three  persons  in 
the  annals  of  Israel. 

1.  (OSB':  Svx^m:  Sichem).  The  son  of  Hamor 

the  chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Sbechem 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
zixiv.  2-26 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  82 ;  Judg.  ix.  28). 

2.  (DStS':  ivx^ii'  Sechen).    A  man  of  Ma- 

nasaeh,  of  the  dan  of  Gilead,  and  bead  of  the  family 
of  the  Shechemites  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  His  family 
are  again  mentioned  a«  the  Beni-Shechem  (Josh, 
xvii.  2). 

3.  (OStS^:  ivx^f-  Sechan).  In  the  lists  of 
1  Chr.  another  Shechem  is  named  amongst  the 
Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Sbemida,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  foregoing  (vii.  19).  It  must  have  been  the 
recollection  of  one  of  these  two  Gileadites  which  led 
Cyril  of  Aleiandiia  into  his  stnuige  i^icy  (quoted 
by  Reland,  Pal.  1007,  from  his-  Comm.  on  Hosea) 
of  placing  the  city  of  Sbechem  on  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  Joiiian.  [G.] 

SHECH'EMrrES,THB(»D3^ri:  Si;xe/»el: 


V,  w9a  no*  i 


>  Euaebios :— <v  rpoamltHt  Hint  nHu 

Bunrdeanx  Pilgrim  : — **  Ad  pedem  montis  locos  est  coi 
nomcTiestSechlm  :  Ibi  positDm  est  mocmnenlnm  nbf  posi- 
Itt*  fc*t  Joseph.    Indp  pa^itas  mlUe  .  .  .  uM  poteum,"  kr. 

'  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (dr.  1 1 W)  safs, "  The  Runaritans 
are  In  possession  of  Ibe  tomb  of  Joseph  the  righteous;" 
bat  does  not  define  its  position. 

•  See  the  Itineraries  entitled  Jickm  hal-t$aiKkim 
(A.A  IMI),  and  Jiduu  ha-AboUi  (I63;X  In  Csrmoly'c 


SHECHINAH 

SechemUae).  Thefamilyof  Shechem,  son  of  Oilead: 
one  of  the  minor  clans  of  the  ICaitern  ManaiKh 
(Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2;. 

SHECHI'NAH  (in  Ohaldee  and  neo-Hebrew, 
T\nV,  majeitat  Dei,  praaenUa  Dei,  Spiribu 
Saadm,  Buxtorf ,  from  \yp  and  ptS*,  "  to  rest" 
"setUe,"  "dwell,"  whence  '\S&q,  "a  tent,"  the 

Tabernacle ;  comp.  riairii).  This  tei-m  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  express  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  especially 
when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the  Cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  in  tlie  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  \fea  wanting  in  the  second 
temple  *  (Castell,  Lezic.  a.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Conned. 
i.  p.  138).  The  use  of  the  term  is  fii-st  found  in 
the  Tai-gums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periphrasis 
for  God,  considered  as  duelling  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  On- 
kelos,  to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  ^  to  God  Himself, 
as  Castell  tells  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
analogous  periphrasis  so  fivquent  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Chris- 
tian writers  have  thought  that  this  threefold  ex- 
pression for  the  Deity — the  Lord,  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — indicates  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godheail,  and  accord- 
ingly, following  some  Rabbinical  writere,  identify 
the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  how- 
ever, deny  this  (Calmet's  Diet,  of  the  Bib. ;  Job. 
Saubert,  On  the  Logos,  §  xii.  in  Critic,  Sacr. ; 
Glass.  Philolog.  Sacr.  lib.  v.  1,  vii.  &c.). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
most  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves 
if  we  produce  a  few  of  the  moat  striking  poaaagea  in 
the  Targums  where  it  occurs.  In  Ex.  xxv.  8, 
where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanc- 
tuary that  I  may  daell  (^l^SBh)  among  them," 

Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
among  them."  In  xiii.  45,  46,  for  tlie  Hebiew  "  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Onkdoa 
has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,  fe." 
In  Ps.  Ixiiv.  2,  for  "  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thon 
haat  dwelt,"  the  Targum  has  "  wherein  thy  Shechi- 
nah hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12, 13),  the  Targnm 
of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "  The  I.ord  is  pleased  to 
make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  I  have 
built  the  house  of  the  sanctuai°y  for  the  house  of 
thy  Shechinah  for  ever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed 

that  in  ver,  13  the  Hebrew  \iV,  it  not  used,  but 
S^T,  and  31^^.  ^nd  in  1  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb. 
"  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jo- 
nathan has  "I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell, 

ItinJraira  de  la  Terre  Sainte. 

•  It  appears  from  a  note  In  Prof.  Stanlejr's  Sinai  *  Pal 
3«1,  that  a  later  Joseph  Is  also  comnemonted  In  this 
sanctuary. 

•  Dr.  Benard,  In  his  notes  on  Josephns,  tries  to  prove 
that  these  five  things  vere  all  in  tlM  second  Temple, 
because  Josepbua  says  the  (Trim  and  Thummlm  were. 
See  Wotton's  TraditUmt,  kc.,  p.  xl. 

<>  See,  e.  y..  Pa.  Ixiz.  IT,  and  Kaliach  «o  Ex.  xxiv. 
10. 
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ttc"  In  If.  Ti.  5  he  has  the  ooinbination,<  "  the 
gloTj  of  the  Shechiiuh  of  the  King  of  ages,  the 
l^rd  of  Host! ;"  and  in  the  next  veree  he  para- 
phraMs  "  from  off  the  altar,"  by  "  from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  1:1017  in  the  lofty  hea- 
Tew  tiiat  aVe  above  the  altar. '  0>mpeie  also  Num. 
r.  3,  xixv.  34;  P».  liviii.  17,  18,  cinv.  21  ;  Is. 
luiii.  5,  ItU.  15;  Joel  iil.  17,  21,  and  nomerous 
other  poaa^es.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  Xp>rgams  never  render  "  the  cloud" 
or  "  the  gloiy"  by  Shechinah,  but  by  K]]^  and 
ttlB',  and  that  even  in  such  passages  as  Ex.  iziv. 

Hi,  i7;  Num.  ix.  17,  18,  22,  i.  12,  neither  the 
mention  of  the  cloud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the 
verb  pE!"'  in  the  Hebrew  proTokeanj  reference  to 

the  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
W011I  SliechinaA  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  defined 
as  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to 
dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  Che- 
nibims,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid 
the  slightest  approach  to  materialism.  Far  most 
frequently  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 
)3C  occurs  in  the  Heb.  text ;  but  occasionally,  as 

in  some  of  the  above  cited  instances,  where  it  does 
not,  but  where  the  Pantphi-ast  wished  to  interpose 
an  abstraction,  corresponding  to  Presence,  to  break 
the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Tai-gnmistic  notioi\  of  the  She- 
chinah would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  Shechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine 
&vour  which  were  wanting  U>  the  second  Temple, 
they  manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechi- 
nah in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hagg. 
i.  8,  "  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
it,  and  1  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  pera- 
phnsed  by  Jcmathan,  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii.  10,  "  Lo  I 
come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  "  I  will  be  revealed, 
and  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  thee;"  and  viii,  .3,  "I  am  returned  unto  Zion, 
and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,"  is  para- 
phraiwd  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and  lastly,  in  Ezek.  iliii.  7, 
9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  Glory  of  God 
to  tlie  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus,  "  Son  of 
man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne 
of  my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of 
the  dwellbg  of  my  Shechinah,  where  1  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever.  .  .  .  Now  let  them  cast  away  their 
idols  .  .  .  and  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  ever."  Compare  Is.  iv.  5, 
where  the  retnm  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
lire  by  night  ia  foretold,  as  to  take  place  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah. 

As  regards  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Prsence  dwelling  nmoiigst  the  Israelitw,  to  which 
the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the  idea 
which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is 
that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,*  enve- 
lope! in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the 
cloud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
alone  visible ;  but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory' 
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'  In  Ps.  Uvill.  1)  (16,  A.  v.),  tbcTargnm  taw  -  the  Word 
oT  the  Lord  bas  desired  to  place  HisSbechlnab  npon  Zioo." 

*  Alwajrn  (as  br  as  1  have  obwrved)  rendered  bj  tha 
Cbaldee  iTIt!'. 


appeared.  Thus  at  the  Exodus,  "  the  Lord  went 
before"  the  Israelites  "  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud 
.  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  tbem 
light,"  And  again  we  read,  that  this  pillar  "  was 
a  cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  Egyptians,  "but  it 
gave  light  by  night "  to  the  Israelites.  But  in  the 
morning  watch  "  the  Loiti  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  tire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians:" 
•'.  e.  as  Phllo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  "  the 
fiery  appearance  of  the  Deity  shone  foith  from  the 
cloud,"  and  by  its  amazing  brightness  con&unded 
them.  So  too  in  the  Pirke  Eliezer  it  is  said, 
"  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  His  glory  upon  the 
sea,  and  it  Bed  back ;"  with  which  Patrick  compares 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  16,  "The  waters  saw  thee,  0  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid:"  where  the 
Tai^m  has,  "They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in  the 
midst  of  the  wateiv."  In  Ex.  xix,  9,  "  the  l.ord 
said  to  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud,"  and  accordingly  in  ver.  16,  we  read  that 
"  a  thick  cloud  "  rest«l  "  upon  the  mount,"  and  in 
ver,  18,  that  "Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire." 
And  liiis  is  further  explained,  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  where 
we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  (1.  e.  as  A  ben 
Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory)  ^x  days."  But  upon 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "  unto 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  there  was  a 
breaking  forth  of  the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for 
"  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Loi-d  was  like  de- 
vouring fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  ver.  17.  So  again  when 
God  as  it  were  took  possession  of  the  tabernacle  at 
ita  first  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  "  the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of 
the  congregation  "  (rather,  of  meeting) ;  just  as  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK.  viii.  10, 
11),  "the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  I^ord,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because 
of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.'  In  the  tabernacle,  however, 
as  in  th«  Temple,  this  was  only  a  temporary  state 
of  things;  for  throughout  the  Books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbera  we  find  Moses  constantly  entering 
into  the  tabernacle.  And  when  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day,  and 
luminous  at  night  (Nimi.  ix.  15,  16),  came  down 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
Lord  talked  with  Moses  inside,  "  fiioe  to  face,  as  a 
man  talketh  with  his  friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11). 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  Moses  "heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy- 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims"  (Num.  vii.  89),  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xxv.  22 ;  Lev.  xvi.  2.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually  seen 
either  by  Uoses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  fiom  the  cloud  which  con- 
realed  it ;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7,  10 ;  Lev.  ix.  6,  23,  when 
"  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  appeared  imto  all  the 
people, '  according  to  a  previous  promise ;  or  as 
Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42,  xi.  6,  suddenly,  to 
strike  tenvr  in  the  people  in  their  rebellion.     The 

•  The  Arabic exprcasion.corrmponding  to  the  6'A«cAuuA 
of  the  Targums,  is  a  wont  sigiiltyiug  lighL 
I  In  Hebrew,  "»  nilS ;  In  Omlikt.  "«  1??. 
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lut  occaaioD  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared was  that  mentioned  in  Num.  xz.  6,  when 
ther  were  in  Kadesh  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Exodas, 
and  murmured  for  want  of  water ;  and  the  last 
express  mention  of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over 
the  tabernacle  is  in  Deut.  xxxi.  15,  just  before  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  cloud  had  not  been  men- 
tioned before  since  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  X.  II,  34,  xii.  5,  10);  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion in  Num.  ix.  15-23 ;  Ex.  xl.  38,  i^tes  to  the 
whole  time  of'their  wandei'ings  in  tlie  wilderness, 
we  may  conclude  that  at  all  events  the  cloud  visibly 
accompanied  them  through  all  the  migi:ations  men- 
tioned in  Num.  ixxiii.,  till  they  reached  tiie  plains 
of  Moab,  and  till  Hoses  died.  From  this  time  we 
have  no  mention  whatever  in  the  history  either  of 
the  cloud,  or  of  the  glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  the  Ark  was 
still  the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence  and  power 
(Josh,  iii.,  ir.,  vi. ;  1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  1  sqq. ; 
compared  with  Num.  x.  35 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  Ixxx.  1, 
xcix.  1),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  iv.  4, 
21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps.  xcix.  7;  2  K.  xix.  15, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  God's 
Presence  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubims,  and 
that  Lev.  xvi.  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  that 
more  general  expressipns,  such  a>  Ps.  ix.  11,  cxxxii. 
7, 8, 13, 14,  Ixxvi.  2 ;  Is.  viii.  18,  &c.,  thus  acquire 
much  more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  cloud  did  continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer 
interruptions,  to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubims  of 
glory  shadowing  the  mercy-Beat,"  until  the  dcstruo- 
tioa  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchaduezzar.  [Olives, 
Mount  of,  p.  629,  a.] 

The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
unfrequent.  Thus  in  the  acconnt  of.the  Nativity,  the 
words,."  Lo,  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  " 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "  the 
multitude  of  the  Hearanly  host,"  recall  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "  He  sbined 
forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of 
taints  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17 ;  Acts 
vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The  "  God  of 
gloiy  "  (Acts  vii.  2, 55),  "  the  cherubims  of  glory  " 
(Heb.  ix.  5^,  "  the  gloi-y  "  (Rom.  ix.  4),  and  other 
like  passages,  are  distinct  references  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  glory  in  the  0.  T.  When  we  read 
in  John  i.  14,  that  *'  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (iffK^vmrtv  ir  V'"),  and  we  be- 
held his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  ixat  upon  mef  (iiruncjiviivp 
iw'  ini) ;  or  in  Bev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them  "  (^  ttKTiv^  ToO  StoD  . . .  ical  aKr)ri<r*i  /ler* 
cAt&p)  we  have  not  only  references  to  the  She- 
chinah, Ijut  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  iiiciiniation  and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as 
type  with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  const.ant  coimexion  of  the  second  adrent  witli  a 
cloud,  or  clouds,  and  attendant  angels,  points  in  the 
same  direction  (Matt,  xjtvi.  64  ;  Luke  xxi.  27  ; 
Acts  i.  9,  U  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8  ;  Rev.  i.  7). 

It  should  also  be  s|>ecially  noticed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the 

I*  'I'bid  expression  of  St  Paul's  bus  a  slngvlAr  resem- 
blaiirn  to  W\c.  It;ibb1n]cal  saying,  that  of  eighty  pupils  of 
Hillel  tlie  cMor,  thirty  were  worthy  that  the  Shechinah 
ihould  ixH  ujton  tAem;  and  of  these  Jonathan  (author  of 
the  Targum)  wai  the  flrat  (Wolf.  Bib.  IMt.  Ii.  USD). 
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Shechinah.  These  are  most  frequently  called  (Ez. 
X.,  xi.)  cherubim ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi., 
seraphim  (comp.  Kev.  iv.  7,  8).  In  Ex.  xiv.  19, 
"  the  angel  of  (]od  "  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  cloud,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  descent  upon 
Sinai  is  desci-ibed  as  being  *'  with  ten  thotisands  of 
saints"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  The 
predominant  association,  however,  is  with  the  che- 
rubim, of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the  mercy- 
seat  were  the  representation.  And  this  gives  force  to 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  Gen.  iii. 
24,^  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Shechinah, 
imder  the  symbol  of  a  painted  flame,  dwellii^ 
between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that  local 
Presence  of  the  Lord  ii'om  which  Cain  vent  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  suc- 
ceeding patriarchs  was  performed  (see  Hale's  CAro- 
ml.  ii.  94;  Smith's  Sacr.  Annul,  i.  173,  176-7>. 
Parkhurst  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabenmde 
containing  the  clierubim  and  the  glory  all  the  time 
from  Adam  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex.  p.  623).  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  various  appear- 
ances to  Abraham,  and  that  to  Moses  in  the  bush, 
were  manifestations  of  the  Diviue  Mt^esty  similar 
to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  term  Shechinah  is 
applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii.  2).  For  further 
intbrmation  the  reader  is  referred,  besides  the  works 
quoted  above,  to  the  articles  Cu>UD,  Ark,  Che- 
bub,  to  Winer,  Bealwb.  Cherubim  ;  to  Bishop 
Patrick's  Commentary ;  to  Buxtorf,  /fist.  Arc. 
Foed.  cap.  xi. ;  and  to  Lowman,  On  the  She- 
chmah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHED'EUBCHKnB':  3*9toip:  Alex.'Etwvf 

in  Nam.  i.  5,  ii.  10:  Sedeir).  Th«  &ther  of 
Elizur,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodas  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 
It  has  been  conjectured  {Zeittchr.  d.  Deut.  Morg. 
Oes.  XV.  809)  that  the  name  is  compounded  ol 
Shaddai. 

SHEEP.  The  well-known  domestic  animal 
which  from  the  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  important 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  first  mention  of 
sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals.  They 
were  used  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both  the  adult 
animal  (Ex.  xx.  24 ;  1  K.  viii.  63  ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 
and  the  Umb,  ^33,  i.  e,  "a  male  from  one  to 
three  years  old,"  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  geneially  used  in  the  offerings  (see  Ex. 
xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6;  Num.  zxviii.  9,  tsc.). 
No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be 
killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).     A  very  young  lamb  was 

called  nSo,  tileh  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  9;  Is.  Izv.  23). 

Shec(>  and  lambs  formed  an  important  article  of, 
food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  1  K.  i.  19,  iv.  23;  Ps. 
xliv.  11,  JEc.).  The  wool  was  used  as  clothing 
( Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1  ;  Prov.  ixxi.  13 ; 
Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.)  [Wool,]  Trumpets  may  have 
been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  passage 
is   generally   thought  to  be  incorrect,      •*  Rams' 


^  "  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  stationed  his  Sliecblnah 
of  old  between  the  two  cherubim"  (J emsal.  Talcum); 

□*3'13n*nK  ]3e^  (Heb.  Bib.).    See  Fatiii^  On  Cm. 
litH.' 
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tkina  djed  red"  were  nsed  as  a  oorering  for 
the  tabenucle  (Ex.  irr.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs 
were  sometinies  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  is 
rerj  rtriking  to  notice  the  immense  numbers  of 
•beep  that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in  Biblical 
timet:  see  for  instance  1  Chr.  v.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xt. 
11,  xxz.  24;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Job  xlii.  12.  Especial 
mention  b  made  of  the  sheep  of  Boziiih  (Mic  ii. 
12 ;  Is.  ixiir.  6)  in  the  land  of  Edom,  a  district 
trdl  suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  "Bashan  and 
Gilcarl "  are  also  mentioned  as  pa.itui'es  (Mic.  vii. 
14).  "  Large  pnrts  of  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Gilead," 
aji  Thomson  (  TAe  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  205), 
**  are  at  their  proper  seasons  alive  with  countless 
lioda  "  (see  also  p.  33 1 ).  "  The  flocks  of  Kedar  " 
sad  "  the  nuns  of  Nehaioth,"  two  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxr.  13)  that  settled  in  Arabia,  are  referred 
to  in  Is.  Ix.  7.  Sheep-shearing  is  alluded  to  Gen. 
mi.  19,  xxxTiii.  13;  Deut.  xv.  19;  1  Sam.  xxv.  4; 
b.  liii.  7,  ic.  Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in  Biblical 
tiims,  iis  is  evident  from  Job  ixx.  1,  "  the  dogs  of 
my  Hock."  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
■poten  of  by  the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Thomson 
{Tki  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  202)  well  observes, 
tilt  the  Oriental  shepherd-dogs  were  very  diS°erent 
aDimais  from  the  sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land. 
The  existing  breed  are  described  as  being  "a 
mean,  sinister,  ill-conditioned  generation,  which  are 
kqit  at  a  distance,  kicked  about,  and  half-starved, 
with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about  them." 
They  were,  however,  without  doubt  useful  to  the 
ihepherds,  more  especially  at  night,  in  keeping  off 
Um  wild  beasts  that  prowled  about  the  hills  and 
nlleys  (comp.  Theoc.  Ld.  v.  106).  Shepherds  in 
Bilertine  and  the  East  generally  go  before  their 
itocb,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling  to 
tliem  (comp.  John  x.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixivii.  20,  lux.  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxiiii.  13). 
[Shephebu.]  It  was  usual  amongst  the  ancient 
Jews  to  give  names  to  sheep  and  goats,  as  in 
Eoiknd  we  do  to  our  dairy  oattle  (see  John  i.  3). 
This  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks 
(w  Theoc.  Id.  v.  103)  :— 

Ok  ^A  Taf  Spv^  oftroc  6  Kwvapo?,  a  rt  KvMuSa  ,- 

The  following  quotation  from  Hartley's  Setearchet 
»  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly 
illDttntive  of  the  allusions  in  John  i.  1-16,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it :  "  Having  had 
my  atteution  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in 
Mn  x.  3, 1  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd 
when  he  called  them  by  their  names.  This  morn- 
ing 1  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked 
tlie  shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to 
toe  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer. 
I  then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so, 
•Hi  it  mstantly  left  its  pasturage  and  its  com- 
psnioos  and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of  the  shepherd 
with  signs  of  pleasure  and  with  a  prompt  obedience 
which  I  had  never  before  observed  in  any  other 
•■umal.  It  is  also  true  in  this  country  that  *  a 
•tranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
)>>■».'  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
•keep  were  still  wild,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
timr  names,  but  that  by  teaching  them  they  would 
«J1  learn  them."  See  also  Thomson  (p.  203):— 
"The  shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time  to 
■■"^und  the  sheep  of  his  presence;  they  know  his 
voice  and  follow  on ;  but  if  a  stranger  call  they 
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stop  shoit,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  if  it  is 
repeated  they  turn  and  flee,  because  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  a  stiiuiger." 


Bn)«d-t«il«)  Shaep. 


The  common  sheep  of  Syiia  and  Palestine  are  the 
broad-tail  (  Oris  laticavdatus),  and  a  variety  of  the 
common  sheep  of  this  country  i^Ovis  aries)  called  the 
Bidovxen  according  to  Russell  {Aieppo,  ii.  p.  147). 
The  broad-tailed  kind  has  long  been  reared  in  Syria. 
Aristotle,  who  lived  more  than  2000  yeans  ago, 
expressly  mentions  Syrian  sheep  with  tails  a  cubit 
wide.  This  or  another  variety  of  the  species  is 
also  noticed  by  Hei'odotus  (iii.  113)  as  occurring 
in  Arabia.  The  &t  tail  of  the  sheep  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  &c.,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  olf  hard  by 
the  back-bone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  the 
altai'.  The  cooks  in  Syria  use  this  mass  of  fat 
instead  of  Arab  butter,  which  is  often  rancid  (see 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  97). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx.  which  bears  on 
the  subject  of  Jacob  s  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep 
is  involved  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob  s 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  un- 
compromisingly condemned  by  some  writers.  We 
touch  upon  the  question  briefly  in  its  zoological 
bearing.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  account 
for  the  complete  success  which  attended  Jacob's 
device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the  ewes  and 
she-goats  as  they  ;ame  to  drink  in  the  watering 
troughs,  on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fiithers 
for  tiie  most  part  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct 
operation  of  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the 
Latin  fathers  i-^ard  it  as  a  mere  natural  opera- 
tion of  the  imagination,  adducing  as  illustrations 
in  point  vai-ious  devices  that  have  been  resorted 
to  by  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of  mares,  asses, 
&c.  (see  Oppian,  Cyneg.  i.  327,  357 ;  Pliny,  N.  H. 
vii.  10,  and  the  passages  from  Quintilian,  Hippo- 
crates, and  Galen,  as  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotius, 
and  Bochart).  Even  granting  the  general  truth  of 
these  instances,  and  acknowledging  tibe  curious  effect 
which  peculiai-  sights  by  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation do  occasionally  produce  in  the  fetus  of  many 
animals,  yet  we  must  agree  with  the  Greek  fathers 
and  ascribe  the  pi-oductiou  of  Jacob's  spotted  sheep 
and  goats  to  Divine  agency.  The  whole  question 
has  been  carefully  cousiderad  by  Nitschmann  {fit 
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Coryh  Jacobi,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  PhU.  i.  202- 
206),  from  whom  we  quote  the  followiag  passage : 
"  Fatemur  itaqiie,  cum  Vossio  aiiisque  piis  viris, 
illam  peeudum  imigMttionent  tantitm  fuiaae  causam 
adjutHitUem,  ac  plua  in  hoc  negotio  divinae  tribu- 
endum  e>8e  virtuti,  quae  suo  concureu  sic  debilem 
causae  secundae  rim  sdauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secun- 
dum naturam  praestare  non  valeret  id  divina  bene- 
dlctione  supra  nAturam  pra«taret ;"  and  then 
Nitsciimann  cites  the  pns&age  in  Gen.  xxxi.  5-13, 
whei-e  Jacob  expresly  states  that  his  success  was 
due  to  DiTine  iuterferenoe ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  ftkehoods,  which  appeal's  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Kaliych  (I{iat.  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  xxi. 
and  xxxi.),  who  reprewnts  the  patriarch  as  "  un- 
blushingly  eiecatiog  frauds  suggested  by  his  feitilc 
invention,  and  then  abusing  the  authority  of  Uod 
in  Corel  ing  or  justifying  them."  We  are  aware 
that  a  still  graver  dilHcnlty  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  remains,  if  the  above  explanation  be  adopted ; 
but  we  have  no  other  alternative,  for,  as  Patiiclt 
has  obsei-red,  "  let  any  shepherd  now  tiy  this 
device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  Divine  operation."*  The  greater  difficulty 
alluded  to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have 
directly  interfered  to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudu- 
lently towaii]!!  his  uncle.  But  are  we  quite  sure 
that  there  was  any  frcmd  6irly  called  such  in 
the  matter  ?  Had  Jacob  not  be«i  thus  aided,  be 
might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's  nig- 
gardly conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  Us 
money-loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years; 
Laban  confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably 
under  Jacob's  management ;  but  all  the  letum  he 
got  was  unfiur  treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on 
the  part  of  Laban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with 
him  (Oen.  xxxi.  7).  God  vouchsafed  to  deliver 
Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hard  master,  and  to 
punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which  He  did  by 
l»inting  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to  him- 
self Urge  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged 
to  him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to 
grant,  "  Were  it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouae,  "  for 
any  private  person  to  mnke  reprisals,  the  injurious 
treatment  Jacob  had  rtnieived  from  Laban,  both  in 
imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolonging  his  servi- 
tude without  wages,  was  enough  to  give  him  both 
the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do  so.  God 
Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understandiug  this 
disputed  subject.^  . 

The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the  names 
of  sheep:— JkV.  J^KX,  W'V,  or  HA.  a  collective 
noun  to  denote  "  s  flock  of  sheep  or  gonts,"  to 
whidi  is  opposed  the  noun  of  unity,  Viff,  "  a 
sheep "  or  "  a  goat,"  joined  to  a  masc  where 
"rams"or  "hc-goal»"  are  signified,  and  with  a 


*  None  of  the  Instances  dted  by  Jerome  and  others 
are  exact  parallels  with  that  In  qnestlon.  The  quotations 
addDCcd.  with  the  exception  of  those  which  speak  of 
painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter  amcipi- 
endum.  refer  to  cases  In  vhlch  living  wnlmiila  themselves, 
and  not  reflections  of  Inanimate  olijects,  were  the  cause 
of  some  marked  pecnliarit^  in  the  fetus.  Rasenmttller, 
however  {SdwL  in  Ice.),  cites  Hastfeer  (/M  JU  mimia, 
Oerman  verstoo.  p.  17,  30,  43,  4«.  At)  as>a  writer  by 
wbom  the  contnry  opinion  Is  cunflrmed.    We  have  been 
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fern,  when  "  ewes "  or  "  she-goats  "  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masc.  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  10) :  Vk,  "  a  ram  j"  ^fTI,  "  a  ewe ;" 
CaS  or  SB'S.  " a  lamb,"  or  rather  "  a  sheep  of  a 
year  old  or  above,"  opposed  to  n?D,  "  a  sucking  or 
verj"  young  laml) ;"  13  is  another  term  applied  to 
a  lamb  as  it  tkipt  0*13)  in  tbe  pastuies. 

As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  (Is.  liii.  7 ;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c.).  The  reUtion 
that  exists  between  Christ,  "  the  diief  Shepherd," 
and  His  members,  is  beautifully  compaivd  to  that 
which  in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shepherds  to  their  flocks  (see  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  203).  [W.  H.] 

8HEEPGATE,  THE  (INSn  •^■.  *  xiKn 
4  wpofiaTticfi :  porta  gregii).  One  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  aK  rebuilt  by  Kehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32; 
xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  corner  (iii.  32,  1)  or  gate  of  the 
guard-house  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  "  prison-gate  ").  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the  angle  foraied  by 
the  junction  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  David 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  having 
the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  of  it.  (See  the  diagram 
in  p.  10^7,  vol.  i.)  According  to  the  view  taken 
in  the  article  JeaDSALEll,  the  city  of  David  oc- 
cupied a  space  on  the  mount  Moriah  about  coin- 
ciding with  that  between  the  south  wall  of  the 
phitform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  es  S/terif,  The  position  of  the 
sheep-gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bab  el-Kattinin.  Beiiheau  (Exeg.  Iland- 
buch,  on  Neheraiah,  144)  is  right  in  placing  it  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  tlie  north  of  the 
comer  ;  but  is  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  ^noe  no  wall  existed  nearly  so 
&r  to  tjie  east  as  that,  till  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
[Jerusalem.] 

The  pool  wnich  was  near  the  sheep-gate  ([John 
T.  2 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "  market ")  was  probably 
the  present  Bammdan  eih  Shefa.  [G.] 

SHEEP-MARKET,  THE  (John  v.  2).  The 
word  "  market "  is  an  interpolation  of  our  trans- 
lators, possibly  after  Luther,  who  has  ScJiafkaut. 
The  woi-ds  of  the  original  are  M  rp  wpo0arutp, 
to  which  should  probably  be  supplied  not  market, 
but  giite,  miXf,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  ptis- 
sages  in  Nehsmiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing  article. 
The  Vulgate  connects  the  irpo$wruti\  with  the  ao- 
Kvufiifipa,  and  reads  Prdbatica  piscina ;  while  the 
Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  tlie  sheep,  and  names 
only  a. "  place  of  baptism."  [G.] 

SHEHABI'AH  (nnnT:  iaaplas;  Alex. 
'Saapla :  Solwria).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jerubam 
(1  Chr.  viii.  26). 


unable  to  gain  access  to  this  work. 

b  We  have  considered  this  perplexing  question  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  generaUy  received  opinion  that  tti** 
whole  account  Is  the  work  of  one  and  the  some  author  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  allow  that  there  Is  strong  pro- 
bability that  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which  relate 
to  Jacob's  stratagem  with  ttie  "  peeled  rods."  are  attribut- 
able, not  to  the  A'Uhiitic  or  ancient  source,  bat  to  the 
supplementaiy  Jdumeiie  writer. 
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8HEKKL.  Id  a  romwr  artide  [Monet]  a 
full  aooouDt  h»a  beta  given  of  the  oain*  called 
ibelceU,  which  are  found  with  inicriptions  in  the 
Samaritan*  character;  so  that  the  present  article 
vill  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  plan  of  the  former. 

It  may,  in  the  first  pUiee,  be  desirable  to 
nmtion,  that  althoogh  some  shekels  are  found  with 
Hebrew  letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  tin- 
ilouUedly  all  forgeries.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
make  this  statement,  as  in  some  hooka  of  high 
reputation,  e.g.  Walton's  Polyglot,  these  shekels 
(R  engiared  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is  hardly 
neceuary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
M  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difierenoe 
between  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only  ; 
Uk  Hebrew  shekels  are  much  lai^r  and  thinner 
thso  the  Samaritan,  so  that  a  pei-son  might  db^tin- 
tnidi  them  merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a 
foTeni^. 

Oar  attention  is,  in  the  next  place,  directed  to  the 
nrly  notices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one 
of  the  treatiMS  bears  the  title  of  "  Shekalim,"  or 
Siekeli,  we  should  find  some  information  on  the 
iubjfct.  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to  the 
oaaidenition  of  the  laws  rebiting  to  the  payment 
of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of  com-se  use- 
la>  for  oiu'  pnrpoae. 

Sonie  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi 
vA  Maimooides  (contemporary  wiiters  of  the  12th 
wntory)  for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the 
Cnnu  of  Hebrew  letters  in  ancient  times  ;  but  the 
most  important  Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer 
1>  that  from  Samban,  i.  e.  SMt-Moaea-Bar- 
Xaehmtm,  who  lived  abont  the  commenoeroent  of  the 
13tli  century.  He  describes  a  shekel  which  he  had 
KtB,  aw)  of  which  the  Cvthaeana  read  the  inscrip- 
tian  with  ease.  The  explanation  which  they  gave 
of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side :  Shekel  ha-Sh»- 
iolm,  "  the  shekel  of  shekels,"  and  on  the  other 
"Jennalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription  "  the 
"tieW  of  Israel ;"  but  the  hitter  corresponds  with 
tlie  inscription  on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  I>e  Numis. 
f.W  .  In  the  1 6th  century  K.  Azarias  de  Kossi 
itites  that  R.  Moses  BasnU  had  arranged  a  Cuthaean, 
i.  e.  Samaritan,  alphabet  from  coins,  and  R.  Moses 
AUskar  (of  whom  Uttle  is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer 
ai  having  read  in  some  Samaritan  coins,  "  in  such  a 
Tair  of  the  consolation  of  Israel,  in  such  a  year  of 
(och  a  king."  And  the  same  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi 
(or  de  Adumhn,  as  he  is  called  by  Bartolocci,  Bibl. 
SM.  vol.  iv.  p.  158),  in  his  D'3'y  11«D,  "The 
liflht  of  the  Ey««"  (not  Font  Oculorum,  as  Bayer 
tnaslates  it,  which  would  requbv  PPD,  not  ^KO), 
<iiKiuK«  the  Tiansfluvial  or  Samaritnn  letters,  and 
iloctibes  a  ehekel  of  Itrael  which  he  had  seen.  Bnt 
tlie  most  impdHant  p:is.<«ge  of  all  is  that  in  which 
tliiB  writer  quotes  the  description  of  a  shekel  seen 
by  Ramban  at  .St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a.d.  1210.  He 
gives  the  inscriptions  as  above,  "  the  Shekel  of 
Shekels,"  and  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy :"  but  he  also 

*  The  character  nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan 
HSS ,  slthoo^  li  Is  not  qnlta  Identical  with  It.  The 
Hcbfew  and  Samaritan  alptiabets  appear  to  be  divergent 
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determines  the  weight,  which  he  makea  about  ^laif 
on  ounce. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels 
were  known  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  those  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error), 
and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight  These 
ai«  important  oonsiderations  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
earliest  mention  of  these  shekeb  by  Christian  writers. 
We  believe  that  W.  Poetell  is  the  first  Christian 
writer  who  saw  and  deiicribed  a  shekel.  He  was  a 
Paiisian  traveller  who  visited  Jeru^em  early  in 
the  16th  century.  In  a  curious  work  published  by 
him  in  1538,  entitled  Aiphabetum  Duodecim  Lm- 
guarum,  the  following  passage  occurs.  After  stating 
that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the  original  form 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus ; — 

**  I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  great 
antiquity,  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They 
set  such  store  by  them  that  I  could  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  otherwise  worth  a  quincunx)  for  two 
gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  tiie  time  of 
Solomon,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Sama- 
ritans as  they  do,  worse  than  dogs,  and  never 
speaking  to  them,  nothing  endeaia  these  coins  to 
mueh  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  cha- 
racters were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature,  as 
it  were,  yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say 
that  at  Jerusalem,  now  called  Chiis  or  Chmsem- 
barich,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  niins, these  coins  are  dug  up  daily."" 

Poetell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  one  of  these 
shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  letten  over  the  vase,  which 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu- 
merated by  Beyer  in  his  Treatise  De  Numis  He- 
braeo-Samaritania,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satis&ctory  basis.  But  it  wonld  obvi- 
onsly  be  useleai  here  to  record  so  many  imsuc- 
cessful  guesses  as  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
BajKr,  although  some  of  the  authors  nearly  solved 
the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in  Professor 
Tychsea  of  lioetock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled  0.  G.  Tychsen,  De  Numit  Ue- 
braicit  Diatribe,  qua  timiU  ad  Nuperat  iU.  F.  P. 
Bayerii  Objectiones  respondetur  (Rostochii,  1791). 
His  first  position  is  —  That  either  (1)  all  the 
coins,  whetiier  with  Hebrew  or  SaiAaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  false,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Bertoceba — p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  p. 
52-53,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1 ) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcoceba  (or  Barcotiba),  Samaritan  money  was 
coined  either  by  the  Samaritans  to  please  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order  to  make 


the  Hf  ISkin)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  to  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Samaritan ;  for  If  we  make  the  two  middle 
strokes  of  the  Samaritan  letter  coiihece.  It  takes  the 


i^eMitaUves  of  some  older  form,  as  may  be  Inferred  |  Hebrew  form. 

Iva  sennl  of  lbs  letten.    Thus  the  S$th  and  several       >>  IVMtell  appears  to  have  arranged  bis  Samaritan  al- 

oUitr leuen are evidentljr  idinllcal  In  their  origlii.    And    phabet  from  these coina 
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the  ooiiu  dninble  as  amulets  1  and  (3)  that  the 
coins  attributed  to  Simon  Haccabaeiu  beloDg  to  this 
period.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curious  posmges,' 
but  his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the 
first  place,  no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  shekels  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus, 
or  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as 
the  coins  of  Barooceba.  But  as  Tychsen  never  saw 
a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  There  is 
another  considemtion,  which,  if  furtlier  demonstra- 
tion were  needed,  would  supply  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment. These  coins  were  first  made  known  to 
Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  description  given  of  them  in 
Rabbinical  writera.  The  corrapondenco  of  tl.e  newly- 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost 
demoostrative.  But  they  beer  such  undoubted 
mai'ks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins 
could  doubt  them  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
to  a  practical  eye,  those  with  Hebrtw  inscriptions 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuriousness.' 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  which  is  considered  to  i-opresent  that  which 
was  called  Luiab  by  the  Jews.  Tliis  term  was 
applied  (see  Moimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  Rosh  Hashanah,  or  Commencement  of  the 
Tear,  ch.  vii.  1,  and  the  Mishna  itself  in  Succah, 
nSID,  or  Boot/a,  ch.  iii.  1,  both  of  which  passages 
are  quoted  by  Bayer,  De  Num.  p.  129)  to  the 
branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiiii. 
40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  I'alro,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were 
usually  accompanied  by  the  fniit  of  the  Citron,  which 
is  also  found  in  this  representation.  Sometimes  two 
of  these  Zulaba  are  found  together.  At  least  such 
is  the  explanation  given  by  some  authorities  of  the 
symbolscalled  in  the  article  Money  by  the  name  of 
Shcares.  The  subject  is  involved  in  much  diifi- 
culty  and  obscurity,  and  we  speak  therefore  with 
some  hesitation  and  diffidence,  especially  as  expe- 
rienced  numismatists  differ  iu  their  expinnntions. 
This  explanation  is,  however,  adopted  by  Barer 
(De  Num.  p.  128,  219,  &c.),  and  by  Cavedoni 
{BihI.  Xum,  p.  31-32  of  the  German  ti-ansUition, 
who  adds  references  to  I  Mace.  iv.  59 ;  John  x.  22), 
as  he  considers  that  the  Lulab  was  in  use  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month 
as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabei-nacles.  He  also  refers  to 
2  Mace.  i.  18,  x.  6,  7,  where  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  <>f  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  biimches 
carried  by  the  worshippers  are  specified-. 

The  symbol  on  the  Rcversf  of  the  shekels,  repre- 
senting a  twig  with  thive  buds,  appears  to  bear 
more  i-esemblance  to  tlie  buds  of  the  pomegi-anate 
than  to  any  other  plant. 
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The  following  list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  (p.  1 1  of 
the  German  translation)  as  an  enmneration  of  all 
the  corns  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  Simon  Uaccabaens. 

I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  'the  Obverse  with  a  Vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph ;  (2)  the  letter  Stin 
With  a  Betli ;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimel. 

R.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Xedashak  or  Hai- 
keduthah.' 

II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 
which  is  indicated  by  tlie  worf  »Xn,  c/iitei,  "  a 
half."  These  occur  only  iu  the  fii-st  and  second 
years. 

The  above  are  silver. 

lil.  'Xn  »3"I8  njE',  Siinath  Arba  ChSUi. 
The  fourth  year — a  half.  A  Citron  between  two 
Luiabs. 

R.  p»V  rh^nh,  LegeuUatk  Tsim,  "Of  the  Li- 
beration of  Zion."  A  Palm-ti-ee  between  t«o  baskets 
of  fruit 

IV.  jran  yn-w  nat?,  siiinath  Area,  neWa. 

The  fouiih  yeai^— a  fourth.     Two  Luiabs. 

R.  P»X  nSw^— as  before.  Citron-fruit. 

V.  jn"tt«  rue,  Shlnath  ArVa.  The  fourth 
year.     Lulab  between  two  Citrons. 

R.  p*V  n^MlS  LegeuUath  TMbn,  as  before. 

The  Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel. 

These  are  of  copper. 

The  other  coins  whidi  belong  to  this  series  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  iu  the  article  Money. 

In  the  ooune  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable 
importance  was  published  at  Breslan  by  Dr.  U.  A. 
Levy,  entitled  GeschicUe  der  Jiidischen  Miimen.' 
It  appears  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidatioa 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage 
which  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  jiresent 
volume.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  be  quotes  coins  which  have  only 
become  known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Revue  Numismatique  (1860,  p, 
260  seq.),  to  which  the  name  of  Kleazar  coins  has 
been  given.  A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago 
by  De  Saulcy  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to 
be  a  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  scni-cely  legible,  but  it 
appeal's  to  contain  the  name  Eleaxar  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  Diuing  the 
troubles  which  pi-eceded  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a 
priest,  and  Simon  Ben  Giora,  were  at  the  head  of 
large  liictions.     It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that 


'  Up  quotoi,  e.  g.,  the  foltowlnff  passage  Ihim  the  Je- 
Tn«,len:.Tolniud:  p  pj3  (r«X»  "nCXf  »3t2D 
0700)  ^7^D  M»K  N3^t13;  -  Revolution  (SnnuulUn) 
monf^y,  [ike  that  or  Ben  C('ziba,d04>s  not  defile."  I'he  mean- 
ing of  liii-i  is  not  very  obvious,  nor  docs  Tychsen's  explana- 
tion ap[K-iir  quite  satlsfsctoiy.  He  adds,  *  does  not  defile, 
if  used  as  an  unulet."  We  should  rather  inquire  whether 
tfio  exprrsblun  may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of 
"defiling  the  bands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  Ixwks 
of  the  O.  T.  Sec  Oinsburg,  Commentary  on  the  Song  qf 
Hongt,  p.  3.  The  word  for  poUattng  is  dUTerent,  bat  the 
expresjilons  may  1)C  analogous.  But,  on  the  oiher  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  Ihcy  were  used  as  amulets,  'ilie  passage 
Is  from  ibc  division  of  the  Jemsalcm  Talmud  entitled 
"'  XTD'  *"«"•  Sheni,  or  -  The  Second  Titbc." 


'  The  statement  here  made  will  not  he  disputed  by  soy 
practical  namismatist.  It  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Burgon,  of  the  British  Museum,  wbose  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  these  questions  wis  known  throogboot 
Europe. 

*  The  spelling  varies  with  the  year.  Tbe  shekel  of  the 
firit  year  has  only  HiS'np  DSEIT  !  «h''e  those  of  tbe 
KcmA  and  (Ai'rd  yeurs  have  the  fuller  form,  D^7B^^* 
ncmpn.  The  »  or  the  Jerusalem  is  Iroporlant  as  (bow- 
ing that  both  modes  of  spelling  were  In  use  at  the  esine 
time. 

f  From  the  time  of  its  publication,  It  was  not  available 
for  the  article  Homxt  ;  but  I  am  Indebted  to  tbe  author 
of  tbat  article  for  calling  my  attenUon  to  this  book.  I 
was,  however,  unable  to  procure  it  until  the  article  SRKOt 
was  in  type.— H.  J.  R 
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IHIKJ  maj  hmre  been  struck  which  bore  the  names 
of  both  tJiBte  leaden;  bnt  it  teems  scarcely  pro- 
btUe,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  acted  in  oon- 
ceft.    Bat  a  copper  coin  has  been  published  in 
tbe  Btau  Namamntique  which  undoubtedly  bears 
tlie  inscriptioo  of  "  Eleazar  the  priest."    Its  types 
m— 
I.  A  Ta.ie  with  one  handle  and  the  inscription 
{TOD  *ITy?K, "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  in  Sama- 
ritan letters. 
R.  A  bunch   of  erapes    with    the    inscription 
[^E"  rhmS  nn  KJIK',  "year  one  of  the 
redemption  of  Isnd." 
Sane  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
i»r  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
pln-tm,  but  the  letters  mn  from  Ml  to  right. 
The  i^rene  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins. 

These  coins  are  attributed,  as  well  ns  some  that 
bar  tlie  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
rf  this  first  rebellion,  by  Dr.  Levy.  It  is,  however, 
quite  dear  that  tome  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
iuriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-^cocab's 
itMlioo  (or  Barcoceba's,  as  the  name  is  often 
i;elt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
unm  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor.  The  worlc 
■  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  uaeAil  as  collecting 
topthcr  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
wt  TfTj  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution ; 
M  ve  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and 
frah  collections  of  these  coins  for  full  satis&ction 
at  many  points.!  The  attribution  of  the  shekels 
ul  balf-uekels  to  Simon  Haccabneus  may  be  con- 
nttred  as  well  established,  and  several  of  the  other 
coins  described  in  the  article  Money  offer  no 
ITornds  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  But  still  this 
serie  is  very  much  isolated  from  other  classes  of 
aim,  and  tM  nature  of  the  work  hardly  con^esponds 
in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
omtnined  from  the  existing  evidence  to  attribute 
tbc  coiia.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
light  AtHn  future  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shekels 
»  given  in  the  article  MoSET.  [H.  J.  R.] 

SHELAHCnW:   iiiKifi:   Sela).     1.  The 

;«ii^t  ton  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuah 
the  Caiaanite,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
SittU-TiTES  (Gen.  »Mviii.  5, 11, 14,  26,  ilvi.  12 ; 
Xam.  an.  20 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).  Some  of  his 
ilomdants  are  enumerated  in  a  remarkable  pnssage, 
1  Cbr.  iv.  21-23. 

2.  (n^:  2a\<{:  Salg.)    The  proper  form  of 

the  name  of  Salah  the  son  of  Arphazad  (1  Chr, 
i.18,24). 

SHE'LANITES,  THE  {^Jpvn-.  i  SnAa-Wi 
StiMu).    Tbe  descendants  of  Suelah  1  (Num. 
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SHELEBU'AH  (nn?^ :  S.A«m/«:  Alex, 
I«A«(ilaj:  Sahnvis).  l.'One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
{bt.  I.  39).    Called  Selemias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 

%  {ItKtItiaa;  Alex.  2cc/Ja:  Selemias.)  The 
other  of  Hananiafa  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  aasistol  in 
""toring  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     If  this  Hananiah 


«  TTk  puaice  from  the  J^hisalem  Talmud,  quoted  In 
•  *»iier  axle.  Is  considered  by  Dr.  Levy  (p.  127),  and  a 
illfaent  explanation  given.     The  wont  translated  b7 


be  the  same  as  is  mmtioned  in  Neh.  iii.  8,  Shele- 
miah  was  one  of  the  priests  who  made  the  sacred 
perfumes  and  incense. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Nebemiah,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treasuries  of 
the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time 
of  Zedekiab  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

6.  The  faths  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
who  arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  In  Jer. 
xxxviii.  1,  his  name  appeals  in  the  lengthened  form, 
like  the  following. 

6.  (4n*D^:  2«A«/Ja.)  The  same  as  Meshe- 
LEMIAU  and  Shallcm  8  (1  Cbr.  xxvi.  14). 

7.  {SelemiaU.)  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bbmi  who 
had  miarried  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  I.  41). 

8.  (2<Ac/ifat;  Alex.  SoAo^ax:  Selemia.)  An- 
cestor of  Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxivi.  14). 

8.  (Om,  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those 
who  received  the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xixvi,  26). 

SHELEPH  (C|^:   2aA^^;    Alex.  3a\4<l>  ; 

f!(deplt).  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  tribe  which 
spnuig  from  him  has  been  satisfactorily  itleuti- 
fied,  both  in  modem  and  classical  times ;  as  well 
as  tbe  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [Abajiia  ;  Jok- 
tan, &c.]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktau's  coloniza- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  mid 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  critics.  Shelepb 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  {Mikhldf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of 

the  Yemen  are  called  by  tbe  Arabs)  of  Salaf  (i_1.Kmi 
Mardsid,  s.  r.),  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Niebuhr's  Siillie  {Oescr,  p.  215),  written  in  his 

map  Selfia.    He  gives  the  Arabic  JulJLw,  with  the 

vowels  probably  Sulafeeyeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it, 
"grande  ^tendue  de  pays  gouvcm^  per  sept 
Schecha:"  it  is  situate  in  N.  lat  14°  30',  and 
about  60  miles  nearly  south  of  Suu'it. 

Besides  this  geographical  ti-ace  of  Shelepb,  we 
have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or  Shulaf,  of  whidi  the 
first  notice  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift  d,  Deutachen 
Jiorgenlandischea  Gesellachaft,  xi.  15.3,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing information.  Yakoot  in  the  Moajam,  s.  v., 
says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hisham  Ibn-Moham- 
med  says  they  are  the  children  of  YuktAi  Joktan ; 
and  Yukt&n  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Saloh  the 
sou  of  Ai'phaiad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah 
....  And  a  district  in  El-Yemen  is  named  after 
tbe  Sulaf."  £1-Kalkasimder  (in  the  British  Museum 
library)  says,  *'  El-SuUf,  called  also  Beoi-s-Silfi(n, 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Kaht&n  (Joktan).  .  .  . 
The  natne  of  their  fiither  has  renuined  with  them, 
and  they  are  called  Es-Sulaf ;  they  ai'e  children  of 
Es-Sulaf  son  of  YukUin  who  is  Kahtan.  .  .  .  Eb- 
Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the  little  ones  of  the 
partridge,  and  Es-Silfan  is  its  plural :  the  tribe  was 
named  after  that  on  account  of  translation."  Yukwt 


Tychsen  "  to  pollnte,"  Is  translated  by  bim  '  (o  fag"  or 
"*  redeem  the  titlie,"  which  seems  better. 
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alto  nys  (s.  t.  MiaUabU)  that  Gl-Mantubik  «« 
an  idol  belonging  to  F>-Salaf.  Finally,  according 
to  the  Kdia  los  (and  the  Lubb^l-Lubab,  cited  in  the 
Mardtid,  s.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  bi-anch-tribe  of  Dha-1- 
Kilia;  [a  Himycrite  family  or  tribe  (Causdn, 
Easai  i.  113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later 
king,  or  Tubbm  of  that  name]. 

This  identification  i>  condusively  satisfactory, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarmaveth 
(Hadramawt),  .Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  •  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by 
♦he  classical  mention  of  the  2a\ainiyoi,  Salnpeni, 
also  written  'AXairqva(,  Alapeni  (Ptol.  vi.  7). 
Bochart  puts  forward  this  people,  with  nu-e  brevity. 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as 
we  have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his 
theory ;  for  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
tat.  22".  [E.  S.  P.] 

SHEXESHC^:  2.X\<j:  Settes).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
vii.  35). 

SHEL'OMI(»dV=  S«X«m'!  ■S'o'omO-  Father 
of  Ahihud,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num. 
Mxiv.  27). 

SHEL'OMITH  m»p\be':  2aX»M«W:  Scik- 
mith).  1.  The  daughter  ofDibri  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  ( Lev.  iiiv.  II ).  She  had  married  an  Egyptian, 
and  their  son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy. 

2.  (2aAw/ue0( :  Salomith.)  The  daughter  of 
Zerubhabel  (1  Chr.  iU.  19). 

3.  (2a\«fu£«;  Alei.  SoXovfuiO.)  Chief  of  the 
Izharites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  ixiii.  18).  He  is  called  Shelo- 
MOTH  in  1  Chr.  ixiv.  22. 

4.  (nioVi  ^<«  r\VA^  in  1  Chr.  xivi.  25; 
ntoV '"  1  ^hr.  xivi.  26 ;  ri'D^^  in  1  Chr.  mri. 
28  -.  SelemithX  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of 
Moses,  who  with  his  brethren  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  dedicated  for  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
David. 

5.  (nioV:  ■^«"  I'D??':  2aXa»;Btt;  Alex. 
2a\»ficf9:  Salomith).  A  Gershonite.  sonofShiroei 
( 1  Chr.  ixiii.  9).  "  Shimei "  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Shelomith  and  his  brothers  ai'e  afterwards  described 
as  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Shimei,  and  the  sons  of  Shimei  are  then  enume- 
ivted. 

6.  (nnjV-  3f\ittoie;  Alex.  3a\tinoi9 : 
Selomith).  According  to  the  present  text,  the  sons 
of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their 
head,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
10).  Thei-e  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission, 
which  may  be  supplied  from  the  LXX.,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably,  "  Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  aLw  1  ICsdr. 
viii.  36,  where  he  is  called  "  Assalimoth  son  of 
Josaphias." 

SHEL'OMOTH  (ntoV:  ioKviuM:  Sale- 
moth).  The  same  as  SHELOUtTH  3  (1  Chr.  xiiv. 
22). 

RHELUlIIELC^Kna^:  SoAomi^X:  Sala- 
miel).    The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and  prince  of  the 


SHEM 
tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.   He  had 


59,300  men  under  him  (N'uro, 
41,  X.    19).      In  Judith   (viii. 
Sauael. 


6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36, 
1)  h«   it  called 


SHEM  (DC':  -Hit:  Sctn).  The  eldest  son  of 
Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v.  32)  when  his  father  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  600  years.  He  was  98  yeare 
old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
Afler  it,  he,  with  his  fatlier,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  i-eceived  the  blessing  of  God  (ii.  1), 
and  entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  after- 
wards be  became  Uie  &ther  of  Arphaxad  (li.  lU), 
and  other  children  were  bom  to  him  subsequently. 
With  the  help  of  his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered 
the  nakedness  of  their  father,  which  Canaan  and 
Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Nonh  which  is  connected  with  this  incident  fix. 
25-27),  the  fint  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  600  years. 

Assutning  that  the  years  ascril>ed  tn  the  patri- 
archs in  the  piesent  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
correct,  it  appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  bis  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Sbeqi 
was  bom.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  married. 
There  ai«,  therefore,  but  two  links — MethuseUh 
and  Shem — Iwtween  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that  the 
early  records  of  the  Ci'eation  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  came  down  to  Isaac,  wonld  challenge  (apart 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which 
is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer 
through  two  well-known  persons  between  himself 
and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  events  related. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  confei-ence.  [Melchizedek.] 
A  misbike  in  translating  x.  21,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  Septuagiut,  and  is  followed  by  the  A.  V. 
and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  supposition  that 
Shem  was  younger  than  Japheth  (see  .K.  I'feifferi 
Opera,  p.  30).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  (see 
Kosenmiiller,  m  too.,  with  whom  Gesenius,  The- 
sm»t«,  p.  1433,  seems  to  agree)  that  the  translation 
ought  to  he,  according  to  grammatical  rule, "  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  In  the  six  places  (v.  32, 
vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1;  1  Chr.  i.  4)  where  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  are  named  together,  pi-ecedence  is 
uniformly  assigned  to  Shem.  In  ch.  x.  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  enumerated  first, 
possibly  because  the  sacred  historian,  i-egarding  the 
Sheraitic  people  as  his  proper  subject,  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  disencumber  his  narrative  of  a 
digi'ession.  The  verse  v.  32  compaiwi  with  xi.  10 
may  be  fairly  understood  to  mean  that  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  were  bora  after  their  father  had  at- 
tained the  (^  of  500  years ;  but  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably inferred  from  thence  either  that  Shem  was 
the  second  son,  or  tiiat  they  were  all  bora  in  one 
year. 

The  portion  of  the  eai-th  occupied  by  the 
descendante  of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects  the  por- 
tions of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  un- 
interi'upted  line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sen  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  as  its  north-westem  ex- 
tremity with  Lydia  ( according  to-all  ancient  autho- 
rities, though  doubted  by  MichSelis;  see  Gesen. 
TAes.  p.  7+5),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea 
(Ai-phaxad),  parts  of  Aasyria  (Aashur),  of  I'ei-sia 
HElam),  and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 
The  various  questions  connected  with  .the  disper- 
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«ion  of  the  Shemitic  people  ore  diacimed  in  the 
article  Shehitic  LANOUAaES. 

The  semtade  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  by 
Noah  (ix.  26),  mu  fnlfilled  primarily  in  the  sab- 
jogation  of  the  people  of  Pnlmtiue  (josh,  xiiii.  4, 
and  2  Chr.  Tiii.  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether  in 
Ttme  27  God  or  Japheth  is  mentioned  as  the 
dweller  in  the  tents  of  Shem :  in  the  former  sense 
the  Teree  may  refer  to  the  special  prearace  of  God 
with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
them ;  or,  in  die  latter  sense,  to  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the  Romans, 
and  'spiritually  understood)  to  the  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Chnrch  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  6).  See  A. 
Pfeilleri  Opera,  p.  40 ;  Newton,  Vn  the  PivpKeciet, 
Uise.  i.  [W.  T.  B.J 

SHEM'A  O^Oe* :     lia^ida ;   Alex,     iofuia : 

Same).  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  It  Ity  in  the 
refcion  of  the  south,  and  is  named  between  Ahah 
mhI  Moladah  (Josh.  XT.  26).  In  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shemn,  probably 
by  an  error  at  transcription  or  a  change  of  piti- 
nunctation.  The  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
43>  4)  inform  ns  that  Shenm  originally  proceeded 
from  Hebron,  and  in  its  turn  colonized  Maon,  [G.] 

eaEtl'AOnSI^-.iaiii-.Saimm).  1.  AKen- 
benite,  ancestor  c^%ela  (I  Chr.  r.  8). 

2.  {Soma.)  Son  of  Elpnal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  bthen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  who 
drove  oat  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  riii.  13). 
IVobably  the  some  as  SiiiMHI. 

3.  ( ^ofudas :  Semela.)  One  of  those  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
pec^e  (Neh.  vin.  4).  CaUed  Sa.M](US,  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

SHEK'AAH  (nyoe':  •^<r^L^•,  FA.  'A/uJ: 
Samoa).  A  Beojamite  of  Gibeah,  and  &ther  of 
Ahiecer  and  Joasli,  two  warrion  of  their  tribe  who 
joined  Darid  at  Zikhg  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  His  name 
is  written  with  the  article,  and  is  properly  "  Has- 
sbenmah."    The  margin  of  A.V.  pvee  "  Hasmaah," 

eHEMAI'AH(nrm':  So/Wos:  SemOta). 
1.'  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  When 
the  king  had  a.ssembled  130,000  men  of  Benjamin 
and  Jn^h  to  reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  alter 
its  revolt,  Shemaioh  was  commissioned  to  charge 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war 
against  th<dr  brethren  (I  K.  xii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2). 
His  second  and  last  appearance  npon  the  stage  was 
upon  the  occaaon  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt. 
His  message  was  then  one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the 
prince*  of  Judah  that  the  punishment  of  their 
idolatry  should  not  come  by  the  hand  of  Shishak 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  This  event  is  in  the  order  of 
narrative  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
circnmatances  it  would  seem  to  have  occan'ed  before 
the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Compare  xii. 
I,  where  the  people  of  Rehoboam  ore  called  "  Israel," 
and  xii.  5,  6  where  the  princes  are  called  indiffei^ 
ently  "  of  Judah  "  and  "  of  Israel."  He  wrote  a 
chronicle  containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign 
(2  Chr.  xii.  li).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  2^  his  name  is 
given  in  the  lengthened  form  ^iVJ/tXP 

2.  (iofuia:  Semela,  SemOa,)'  The  son  of 
Stechaniah,  among  the  descendants  of  Zembhnhel 
( 1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  dty,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  29).  Lord  A.  Herrey  '{Geneal. 
vol/.  II. 
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p.  107)  proposes  to  omit  the  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1  Chr.  ii,  22  as  spurious,  and  to  condder 
Shemaiah  identical  with  SutMEl  5,  the  brother  of 
Zerubbabel. 

3.  (In/iirirfi;  Snnu^.)  Ancestor  of  Zia,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Shimei  6. 

4.  (S«M*t:  Samia.)  Son  of  Joel  »  Renbenitc; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Sheha  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  See 
Joel  5. 

5.  (Sofurfa:  fSsmcin.)  Son  of  Hasahub,  a  Me- 
rarite  Invite  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (I  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15),  and  had 
oversight  of  the  outward  business  of  the  house  of 
God. 

6.  (iafiia.)  Father  of  Obwliah,  or  Abda,  a 
Levite  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Shahmda 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

7.  (it/ut,  itfuUa;  Alex.  'Oefioto,  -itntla: 
Semeiat.)  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chiefof  his  honse 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8, 1 1).  He  took 
part  in  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought 
the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

8.  (Sa/ioftu;  Alex,  iamudas.)  A  Invite,  son 
of  Kethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in  tlie  time  of  I^vid. 
He  registered  the  divisions  of  the  priests  by  lot  into 
twenty-four  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

9.  {.3anaitts;  Alex.  'Sa)ttta$.)  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed.«dom  the  Giltite.  He  and  bis  brethren  and 
his  sous  were  gatekeepers  of  the  Temple  ;1  Chr. 
xiri.  4,  6,  7). 

10.  (Alex.  Saiuias.)  A  descendant  of  Jedu- 
tliun  the  singer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xiix.  14).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service, 
and  with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that 
occasion. 

11.  datuicn  Alex.  Sofuuta:  SaauAu.)  One 
of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezi-a  (Ezi-.  viii.  13).  Called  Sahaias 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  39. 

12.  CXtiuias:  Setn^as.)  One  of  the  "heads" 
whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of 
Ahava,  for  the  pui'pose  of  obtaining  Levites  and 
ministers  for  the  Temple  from  "  the  pbice  Casiphia  " 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).   Called  WasmAth  in  1  Esdr.  vii.  43. 

13.  (Sojita/a :  Semeiu.)  A  priest  of  the  femily 
of  Hai'im,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezras 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).  He  Is  called  Saueids  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

14.  {Zaiuica :  Semelta.)  A  layman  of  Israel, 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married  a 
foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31).  Called  Sabbeus  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  32. 

IB.  (itpitt.)  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehe- 
tabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was 
bribed  by  Sanbollat  and  his  confederates  to  frighten 
the  Jews  from  their  task  of  rebuilding  the  wall, 
and  to  put  Nehemiah  in  limr  (Neh.  vi.  10).  In  his 
assumed  terror  he  appeal's  to  have  shut  up  his 
house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retira 
into  the  Temple  and  close  the  doors. 

16.  {'Xaiuia,  itftlat;  Alex.  Jt*ijntttt  in  Neh. 
xii. :  Semeia.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  honse  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  family  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  I'e- 
pi'ei'ented  in  th^time of  Jninkim  by  Jehonathan (Neh. 
xii.  6,  18;.  Probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
again  in  Neh.  .^ii.  35. 

17.  {'Xanaiat;  Alex.  Zaafi&tas.)  One  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  who  went  in  procession  with  Ezra, 
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in  thf  right  hnnd  of  the  two  tlianksginng  com- 
puiMs  who  celebrated  the  solemn  dedication  of  Uie 
wall  of  Jeranlem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  (2atiUCla.)  One  of  the  choir  who  took  i»rt 
in  the  procenion  with  which  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Kzra  was  accompanieti 
(Neh.  xii.  .36).  He  appears  to  hare  been  a  Gershon- 
ite  Lerite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  for  reasons 
which  are  given  under  Mattaniau  2. 

10.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex.  2fft<tu.)  A  priest 
who  blew  a  trumpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh. 
xii.  42;. 

20.  CXofuUta:  Semeiat.)  Shemaiah  the  Ne- 
belsmite,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
He  prophesied  to  the  people  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that  they  should 
settle  quietly  in  the  laud  of  their  exile,  build  houses, 
plant  vineyaitls,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  period 
of  their  i-ettun  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more 
active  form  of  «  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zepha- 
niah,  urging  him  to  exerdae  the  functions  of  his 
otSce,  and  lay  the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  read  by  Zepiianiah  to  Jere- 
miah, who  instantly  pronounced  the  measage  of 
doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  that  himself  shoold  not  lire  to  see 
their  letum  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).  His 
name  is  written  in  Ter.  24  in  the  lengthened  form 

21.  {Saitttica.)  A  Levite  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  was  Mut  with  other  Levites,  ac- 
companied by  two  priests  and  some  of  the  princes 
of  Judah,  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  Law 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

22.  {"Xiiut:  SemeSas.)  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Hczekiah,  who  were  placed  in  the  cities 
of  the  priests  to  distribute  the  tithes  among  their 
brethren  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

23.  (XaitaUu.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah, 
who  assisted  at  the  solemn  passover  (2  Chr.,xxxv.  9). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Consmiah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12  we  Knd  Cononiah  and  Shimei  his  brother 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hezekinh  ax  chief  Levites; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  ore  the  names  of 
persons  and  not  of  fiimilies,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
nor  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  as  Shimei,  who  lived 
at  least  eighty-five  years  before  him. 

24.  {Semei.)  The  ikther  of  Urijah  of  Kiijath- 
jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20%    . 

25.  (2«\«/i/oi;  FA.  2(S«c(as:  StmeiM.)  The 
ather  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  ixivi.  12).       [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEMABI'AH  (^iT'lCe':  XafLofcia;  Alex. 

^taitapia:  Samaria).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite 
warriors,  "  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  came  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

2.  (iTHIX^:  iaitofla:  Samariaa).   One  of  the 

fiunily  of  Harim,  a  layman  of  Israel,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Gzr.  x.  32). 

3.  {Semtria.)  Oneof  the  fiunily  of  Boni,  under 
'  the  same  circumstances   as   the  preceding    (Ezr. 

I.  41). 

SHEME'BEB  COKOe^ :  Sv^o/Stip:  Semeber). 
King  of  ZeI»Im,  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom 
when  he  was  attacked  by  uie  north-eastern  invaders 
under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  The  Sam.  Text 
and  Version  give  "  ShemcbeL" 


SHEJUNITH 

8HEWER(yS^•.it^l^||>•.Som(lr).  The  owner 

of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was  built 
(I  K.  xvi.  24^,  and  af^r  whom  it  was  called  SJto- 
ineron  by  it^  founder  Omri,  who  bought  tiie  site  for 
two  silver  talenfci.  We  should  rather  have  expected 
that  the  name  of  the  city  would  liare  been  Shimron, 
from  S/iemer ;  for  Shomeron  would  have  been  the 
name  given  after  an  owner  Shomer.  Tliis  latter 
form,  which  occurs  1  Chr.  vii.  32,  appears  to  b* 
that  adopted  b^  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  ii^d 
Somer  and  S/iomir  lespectively ;  but  the  Vat.  Ms 
of  the  LXX.  retains  the  present  foim  "  Shemer,' 
and  changes  the  name  ^>f  the  city  to  XtiufAv  or 
•itltJipiiy.  [W.  A.  W.] 

8HEH'IDA(3n*l3e':  TfiitatfylMiu^it;  Alex. 
'Stiupai  in  Josh. :  SenMi),  A  son  of  Gilead,  and 
ancestor  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Shemidaites  (Num. 
xxvi.  32 ;  Josh.  ivii.  2).  Called  Suehidau  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  19. 

SHEMIDAH  (jn'BB' :  S«mW  =  ScmiJa). 
The  same  as  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vU,  19).  • 

SHKMTDA'ITES,  THE  ('jn'DB'n :  *  Su- 

luuft :  SemidaUae).  The  descendants  of  Shemida 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvt  S2),  They  obtained 
their  lot  among  the  male  children  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

8HEMTNITH  (Jiywri).    The  title  of  P«. 

ri.  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  Temple  choir  concerning  the 
maimer  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  "  To 
the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith," 
or  **  the  eighth,"  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it. 
A  similar  dii'ection  is  fonnd  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii.  The 
LXX.  in  both  passages  renders  farip  T^t  oyMifr, 
and  the  Vulgate  pro  octaci.  The  Geneva  Version 
gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune."  Referring  to  1  Chr. 
XT.  21,  we  find  certain  Levites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  phy  "with  harps  oo  the  Sheminith. 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  as  above,  and  the  IJCX. 
by  iiuurtp(0,  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  Genera  Version  explains  in  the 
margin,  "  which  was  the  eighthi  tune,  over  the 
which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
muaical  terms  are  necessarily  vague  and  contra- 
dictory. With  respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rab- 
binical writers,  as  Rashi  and  Abeu  Ezra,  follow  the 
Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp 
with  eight  strings;  but  this  has  no  foundation,  and 
depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21. 
Gesenius  ( Thet.  s.  t.  nV3)  says  it  denotes  the  bait, 
in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  which 
signifies  the  treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of  Alamoth 
itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  for 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contitisted  with  it. 
Others,  with  the  author  of  ShlUe  HaggiVborim, 
interpret "  the  sheminith"  as  the  ocMr«;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  understood  by  our- 
selves. On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two  Psalms  already 
mentioned,  with  the  position  of  the  terms  Aijeletb 
Shahar,  Gittith,  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  &c.,  in 
other  Psalms,  which  are  generally  I'egarded  as  in- 
dicating the  melody  to  lie  employed  by  the  singers, 
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U  KCDM  most  probable  that  Sbemioith  is  of  the 
sdine  kind,  and  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
aghth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  Psslm  was  to 
be  sung.  Manrer  {Comm.  in  Pt.  vi.)  regards 
Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep  tone  like  the 
rioloncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
Tiolm ;  and  such  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
by  Junius  and  TrcmeUius.  It  is  impossible  in  such 
a  ease  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  most  probable 
conjecture.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHKMT'RAMOTH  {r\\oypff :  Sf/i^"^* ! 
Alex.  ^yufofiiS,  1  Chr.  xr.  18  ;  FA.  2(/t<i/»vui4, 
1  Chr.  XT.  18,  20,  TtaitoftiiM,  1  Chr.  xri.  5: 
SaninmotK).  1.  A  Levite  of  tfie  seaMid  degree, 
appointed  to  play  with  a  psaltery  "on  Alamotn," 
in  the  choir  formed  by  David.  He  was  in  the  diri- 
sioo  whidi  Asaph  led  with  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xr.  18, 
20,  iri.  5). 

2.  {'Seiufoinit.')  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
bosbaphat,  who  was  sent  with  others  through  the 
dties  of  Jodah  to  teach  the  book  of  the  Law  to  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

SHEMITIO  LANGUAGES  and  WRIT- 
ING. ISTEODOCnON,  §§I-5. — 1.  The  expres- 
sions, "  .Shemitic  fiunily,"  and  "  Shemitic  Ian- 
fcuageo,"  are  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference 
to  Uen.  X.  2 1  seqq.  [See  Shex.]  Subsequently, 
the  obvious  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  has  led  to 
an  attempt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
Asiatic,  or  Syro-Arabic — this  last  a  happily  chosen 
deagnatlon,  as  bringing  at  once  before  us  the  two 
Keogisphical  extremes  of  this  &mily  of  languages. 
Bat  the  earlier,  though  incorrect  one,  has  maintained 
its  ground :  and  for  pui^ioees  of  convenience  we 
(bsU  continue  to  use  it* 

2,  It  ia  impossible  to  lay  down  with  accuracy 
the  boosdaries  of  the  area,  occupied  by  the  tribes 
employing  so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  Various  dis- 
turbing causes  led  to  fluctuations,  especially  (as  on  the 
Northern  skle)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  restless  Aryan 
tribes.  For  general  purposes,  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia may  be  taken  as  the  Northern  boundary — the 
river  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond  it  as  the  Eastern 
— and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  and  certain  portions 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  Western.  Within  these  limits 
lies  the  proper  home  of  tlie  Sl)|mitie  family,  which 
has  exercised  lo  m^hty  an  influence  on  the  histoiy  of 
the  world.     The  area  named  may  seem  small,  in 
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comparison  with  the  wider  regions  occupied  by  the 
Aryan  stock.  But  its  geographical  position  m 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  old  world — its  two  noUe 
rivers,  alike  fiidlitating  foreign  and  internal  inter- 
course— the  extent  of  seaboard  and  desert,  pi'esent- 
ing  long  lines  of  protection  against  foreign  invasion 
—have  proved  eminently  fiivourable  to  the  undis- 
turbed growth  and  development  of  tliis  family  of 
Unguages,  as  well  as  inveating  some  branches  (at 
certain  periods  of  their  history)  with  very  conSKler- 
able  influence  abroad.^ 

3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  langnage-fomily 
wee  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  following  localities 
within  the  area  named.  In  tlioee  ordinarily  known 
as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of  different  kinds, 
t.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaio— that  of  the  Targums  and 
of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — to  which  may 
be  added  other  varieties  of  the  same  stock — snoi 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptkn* — and  of  dif- 
ferent ^bian  trBgments.  Along  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard,  and-  among  the  tribes  settled  in  Canaan, 
must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  language  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  which 
were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  south,  amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia, 
was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent 
period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domiciliated 
for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenacity  and  exdu- 
siveneaa  of  the  Shemitic  character,  as  tending  to 
preserve  unaltered  the  main  features  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
uniform  climate  of  theii  geographical  locations. 
But  (as  compared  with  variations  from  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  fiunily),  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  original  tyi>e  is  very 
remarkable.  Turn  where  we  wiU,  fit>ni  whatever 
causes  springing,  the  same  tenacity  is  discernible — 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness — the  fierce  and  rapacious  inhabitants  of 
mountain  regions — the  crailsmen  of  cities,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  or  the  trafBcken  in  distant  marts  and 
havens.' 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Prefessor  M. 
Miiller's  late  volume  On  the  Science  of  Iionguage 
(p.  381) — a  volume  equally  remarkable  tor  re- 
search, fidelity,  and  gra^ic  description: — 


Uving  Uaigua^a. 
l^Ulecta  of  Anbic 
Anjbaric .     .     . 

The  Jews     .     . 


Neo.SrTlaro 


OlXKXLOGICAL  TlBLE  or  TBI  SBSMITIO  FUIILT  Of  LUIODAaiS. 

Dtai  Langm^a.  CUma. 

.    Etbloplc ) Arablcor 

.    Uimyaritic  Inacriptions }  Sontbem. 

( Biblical  Hebrew <  Hebraic, 

.  {Samaillan  Penlatencfa \      or 

(Carthaglnlan-IliaeDlclsnlnscTlptiona 'Middle.       ,3t 

I  CbaldecUMorai  Talmud,  Tarnun,  Biblical  ChaMee  .     .     .  >  Aramaic,     '- 

.{&|rrtac(Peshlto,  2nd  cent.  A.i>.) } 

'Cimelform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  .     .     .     .  ) 


II 


Northern. 


Few  enquiries  would  be  more  intei«ting,  were 
safiidently  trustworthy  means  at  hand,  than  that 
into  the  original  Shemitic  dialect,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Aramaic  was — not  only  in  the  first  in- 

'  **  Itt  dfoomlnatUm  de  i^itlques  ne  peut  avoir  d'ln- 
t  convenient,  du  mcnnent  qn'on  la  prend  comme  une  simple 
appellation  conveotlounelle  et  que  Ton  s'est  expllqui 
sar  ee  qu'elle  renfeime  de  profondement  inexact "  (Benan, 
WsL  Cat.  det  Ua^ua  StmUiqua,  1. 3).  English  scholars 
have  lately  adopted,  tram  the  French,  the  form 
*  Sendtlc ; "   but  there  Is  no  reason  why  toe  should 


stanoe,'but  more  long  and  widely  than  we  ordinarily 
suppose — the  principal  means  of  intercommunication 
among  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  those  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.   The 


abandon  the  Hebrew  sonnd  because  the  French  find  yis 
prooundaUon  dUBculL 

k  Bertheau,  In  Herzog's  Xtal-SncycUipadie,  v.  60>, 
613 ;  FUrst,  Lehrgebdude  dor  AramAitcheH  /dUrme^  ^l. 

'  Scbolz,  Einleitung  ai  dot  A.  T.,  CBIn,  11133,21-26; 
FVnt,  lArgd).  ^1,  20,  21 
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historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  show  plainlj, 
that  between  die  occupation  of  Canaan,  and  the  vio 
tones  of  Nebuchadneuar,  mnny  causes  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  Aramaic,  to  the  restriction  of  pure 
Hebrew.  But  there  is  much  that  is  pi-obable  in 
the  notion  held  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the 
spoken  dialect  of  the  Sbemitic  tribes  external  to 
Arabia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history) 
closely  resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  Tariety  of 
Ai-amsic.  This  notion  is  oorreboraied  by  the  traces 
still  discernible  in  the  Scriptures  of  Aramaiams,  where 
the  Inngnage  (as  in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  in  a  form  most  nearly  re- 
sembling its  original  one:'  and  also  from  the  re- 
■emblnnces  whidi  may  be  detected  between  the 
Aramaic  and  the  earliest  monument  of  Arabic 
speech — the  Himynritic  fragments.* 

4,  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of 
various  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
pliKi  no  remarkable  instances  of  Uieir  attimilating. 
Though  carrying  with  them  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  they  are  not  found  to  have 
■truck  root,  but  remained  strangers  and  exotics  in 
several  instances,  passing  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augustine, 
a  dialect,  derived  fitim  the  old  Phoenician  settlers, 
was  spoken  in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of 
Roman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained  of  the 
power,  or  arts  of  the  former  lords  of  sea  and 
land,  from  whom  these  fragments  were  inherited. 
Equally  striking  is  the  absence  of  results,  from 
the  occupation  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  countries  by 
the  victorious  armies  of  Islam.  The  centuries  since 
elapsed  prove  in  the  dearest  manner,  that  the  vo- 
cation 01  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  fiunily  was 
not  to  leaven  the  nations  whom  their  first  onset 
laid  prostrate.  They  brought  nothing  with  them 
but  tiieir  own  ttem,  subjective,  unsocial  i-eligion. 
They  borrowed  many  intellectual  treasures  from 
the  conquered  nations,  yet  were  these  never  fully 
engrafted  upon  the  alien  Shemitic  nature,  but  re- 
mained, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
only  external  adjuncts  and  ornaments.  And  the 
same  inveteiTite  isolation  still  characterizes  tribes  of 
the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  their  literature.  Indeed,  accoixlance  is 
seldom  mora  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitic 
race  (where  not  checked  by  external  causes)  between 
the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outward  ex- 
pi'ession.  Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
i-esolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These,  as 
&r  as  they  may  be  traced  by  research  and  analysii, 
carry  us  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  broad 
line  of  separation,  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  was  not  yet  drawn  between  the 
Japhetianand  the  Shemitic  languages.  Instances  of 
this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  sequel,  but 
subsequent  researches  have  amply  confinned  the 
substance  of  Halhed's  prediction  of  the  ultimate  re- 


'  "  tJn  aatt«  fait,  non  moins  digne  do  remarqne.  c'est 
I'analogie  frapponte  qu'ont  timtee  ces  irregaiaritSs  pro- 
vinciales  avec  I'Anuneen.  II  semble  que,  mSme  avant  la 
capUvIle,  le  patois  popolalre  se  rapprochalt  beancoap  de 
ceve  langue,  en  sorte  qu'i!  nous  est  malntenant  Impos- 
sible dc  separer  Uen  nettement,  dans  Ic  style  de  certains 
ecTlts,  ce  qui  appartlenl  an  dialecte  popalalre.  on  au  patois 
du  royanme  d'lsragl,  ou  k  I'lnflaence  dps  temps  de  la 
captivity"  "  11  esk  k  rcmarquer.  du  reEte,  que  lee  langoes 
semlUqaes  different  molns  dans  la  houche  du  people  que 
imt  les  llvres"  (Renan,  1.  Ml,  142;  and  also  FUrst, 


cognition  of  the  affinities  between  Sanscrit  ( =  the 
Ittdo-Germanic  family)  and  Arabic  (=the  Shemitic) 
"  in  the  main  groundwork  of  language,  in  mono- 
syllables, in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  ap- 
pellations of  such  things,  as  would  be  firat  di»- 
criminated  on  the  imme^nte  dawn  of  civilization."' 

These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  particles,  and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
causes  of  variation.  But  difierences  are  observable 
in  the  principal  parts  of  speech — the  verb  and  the 
noun.  Secondaiy  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  are 
gtx>uped  round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a 
single  woid,  susceptible  of  vaiious  internal  changes 
accoitling  to  the  particular  requirement.  Hence, 
in  the  Shemitic  fiunily,  the  prominence  oC formation, 
and  that  mainly  internal  (or  contained  unthin  the 
root  form).  By  such  instrumentality  are  expressed 
the  difierences  between  noun  and  verb,  adjective 
and  substantive.  This  mechanism,  within  certain 
limits,  invests  the  Shemitic  languages  with  consi- 
derable fi-eshness  and  sharpness  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  this  language-fiunily  does  not  (for 
higher  purposes)  possess  distinct  powera  of  expression 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  Japhetian  family, 
Anothei'  leading  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  lan- 
guages, is  the  absence  (save  in  the  case  of  proper 
names)  of  compound  worfs — to  which  the  sister 
femily  is  indebted  for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In 
the  Shemitic  &mily — agglutination,  not  logical  se- 
quence—independent roots,  not  compound  appro- 
priate derivations  from  the  same  root,  are  used  to 
express  respectively  a  ti*ain  of  thought,  or  diiferent 
modifications  of  a  particular  notion.  Logical  se- 
quence is  replaced  by  simple  material  sequence. 

Both  language-families  ara  fiill  of  life ;  but  the 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  organic — of  the  Shemitic,  an 
aggi-egate  of  units.  The  one  looks  around  to  be 
taught,  and  pauses  to  gather  up  its  lessons  into 
form  and  shape :  the  other  contains  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  poure  out  its  thoughts  and  fiincies  as 
they  arise.f 

§§6-1.3. — Hebrew  LANonAOB.— Peripd  of 
Growth. 

6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  brandi  of  the  so- 
called  Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a  large  poi^  " 
tioh  of  Sonth-Westem  Asia.  The  development  and 
culture  of  this  lattpr  will  be  found  to  have  been 
considerably  influenced  by  the  situation  or  fortanes 
of  its  difierent  districts.  In  the  north  (or  Aram, 
under  which  designation  are  comprehended  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylouia),  and  under  a  climate  par- 
tially cold  and  ungenial — in  the  close  proximity  of 
tribes  of  a  diflerent  origin,  not  unfrequently  mastere 
by  oonqoest— the  Shemitic  dialect  became  in  places 
harsher,  and  its  general  chararter  less  pure  and  dis- 
tinct. Towards  the  south,  opposite  causes  contri- 
buted to  maintain  the  language  in  its  purity.  In 
Arabia,  preserved  by  many  ciuses  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  language  maintj\ined  more  euphony 
and   delicacy,   and    exhibited   greater  variety   of 

Uiriieb.iiS,  4,3,^1). 

«  Hoffinanii,  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  ft-6;  Scholz,  1.  p.  41,  3, 
p.  8-9;  Oesenins,  AsATyebaude  (1811),  p.  l94-«;  FUrst, 
LehrgA.  }}4, 14  ;  Rawllnson,  Jmtnul  <f  A$UUie  Socitty, 
XV.  233. 

'  Halhed's  Brammar  qf  tht  Bengal  Ijmgvage,  1*78, ' 
quoted  In  Delltzsch,  Jtiwim,  p.  113;   FUrst,  Lekrgd>. 
Zwelter  Hanpttheil. 

s  EvaM.  Gramn.  d.  A.  T.  1833,  4-S;  Brrthean,  In 
Hcixog,  V.  811, 12 ;  Renss,  IMil.  M8, 800 ;  Fruidc,  Auiet 
Onenlafet,  38?. 
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wonb  and  coiutruction.  A  reference  to  the  map 
will  serre  to  explain  this — lying  aa  did  Judaea  be- 
tween Anaa  and  Arabia,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  Hebrew  taoe,  with  the  exception  of  Canaanite 
and  Phoenician  tribes.  Of  the  language  of  thew  laat 
tew  diKtinctive  remains  hare  hitherto  been  brought 
to  light.^  But  its  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Terachite  settlers  is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  Hamite  tribes,  and  of  the  Philistine 
tribes,  another  branch  of  the  same  stock. 

Originally,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  pre- 
sented more  affinities  with  the  Aramaic,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  family  accounts,  which  bring 
the  Patiiai'clis  from  the  N.E., — more  dii^eclly  from 
northern  M&sopotamia.  In  consequence  of  viduity, 
as  was  to  be  anticipated,  many  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Arabic  may  be  traced;  but  subse- 
qnentlr,  tiie  Hebrew  language  will  be  found  to 
hare  followed  an  independent  course  of  growth  and 
derdopment. 

7.  Two  questions,  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
early  movements  of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent 
Hebrew  nation,  have  been  discussed  with  great 
earnestness  by  many  wriiei« — the  first  bearing  on 
the  causes  which  set  the  Terachite  family  id  motion 
towards  the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possesion  of 
Canaan  at  the  arriral  of  Abraiiam. 

In  Gen.  x.  and  xi.  we  are  told  of  five  sons  of 
Shem — Elam,  Asshur,  Arpliaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
The  last  of  these  (or  rather  the  peoples  descended 
&om  him)  will  be  considered  subsequently.  The 
fboith  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  the  progenitor 
(or  the  collectiTe  appellation)  of  the  tribes  which 
originally  occupied  Canaan  and  the  so-called  Shemitic 
legions  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining  three,  the 
tribes  deacoided  from  Elam  and  called  by  his  name 
were  probably  subjugated  at  an  early  period,  for  in 
Gen.  xir.  mention  is  made  of  the  headship  of  an 
anti-Temchite  league  being  vested  in  the  king  of 
Ehm,  Chedorhiomer,  whcee  name  points  to  a 
Cnshite  origin.  Whether  Shemitic  occupation  was 
succeeded  at  once  (in  the  case  of  Elam')  by 
Aryan,  or  whether  a  Cnshits  ^Hamite)  domination 
intervened,  cannot  now  be  decided.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  second,  Asshur,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
on  the  showing  of  Scripture  TGen.  x.  11),  that 
his  descendants  were  disturbed  in  their  home  by 
the  advance  of  the  cleail}  traceable  Cnshite  stream 
of  populatidn  flowing  upwards  on  a  return  course 
through  Arabia,  where  plain  marks  are  to  be  found 
of  its  presence,^  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
stnmgly  marked  differences  existing  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Cushite  (  =  Hamite)  races  in  habits 
and  thought,"  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
left  on  record,  we  can  well  undei-stand  an  uneasiness 
and  a  desire  of  removal  among  the  Shemitic  popula- 
tion of  the  plains  by  the  rivei-.  Scripture  only  tells 
us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 
Siemitic  wanderers  of  the  lineage  of  Arphaxad 
set  &rth  OD  the  journey  fraught  with  such  enduring 
consequences  to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  re^ 


corded  in  Scripture,  in  its  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  at  least  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  from  Ur 
of  the  Cbaldees  (if  modem  scholarship  is  right  in 
the  locality  selected)  was  caused  by  Divine  sugges- 
tion, acting  on  a  mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  ndgbbour- 
hood  of  Cusbite  thought  and  habits.  It  may  be 
that  the  active  cause  of  the  movement  recoidol  in 
Gen.  xi.  31  was  a  renewed  manifestation  of  the 
One  True  God,  the  influences  of  which  were  to  be 
stamped  on  all  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not  least 
palpably  on  its  language  in  its  purity  and  pivper 
development.  The  leading  psuticulars  of  that  me- 
morable journey  are  preserved  to  us  in  Scripture, 
which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  &ct,  that  the  new 
comers  and  the  earlier  settlers  in  Canaan  found 
no  difficulty  \a  conversing.  Indeed,  neither  at  the 
first  entrance  of  Teiachites,  nor  at  the  return  of 
their  descendants  after  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  either  Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  Bnt,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  very  great  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be 
found,  and  very  much  learned  discussion  has  taken 
place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachite  adopted  the 
language  of  the  earlier  settlers,  or  established 
their  own  in  its  place.  The  latter  alternative  is 
hardly  probable,  although  for  a  long  time,  and 
among  the  eai-lier  writers  on  Biblical  subjects,  it 
was  maintained  with  gi'eat  earnestness— Walton, 
for  example,  holding  the  advanced  knowledge  and 
civilixation  of  the  Terachite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant particulars.  It  may  be  doubted,  with  i 
writer  of  the  present  day,*  whether  this  is  a  sound 
line  of  reasonfaig,  and  whether  "  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  inferiority  of  the  chosen  people  in  all 
secular  advantages,  and  their  pre-eminence  in  re- 
ligious privileges,"  is  not  '*an  aigument  which 
carmot  be  too  su-ongly  insisted  on  by  a  Christian 
advocate."  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
mdicate  that  any  great  early  amount  of  dviliistion, 
being  built  neoessaiily  on  closer  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  peoples,  would  have  tended  to 
i-etard  rather  than  promote  the  object  for  which 
that  people  was  chosen.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
gi'eat  original  similarity  existing  between  the  dia- 
lects of  the  actual  possessoi-s  of  the  country  in  their 
various  localities,  and  that  of  the  immigrants,  the 
latter  were  less  likely  to  impart  than  to  borrow 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbours. 

On  what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Terachites,  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  immigration,  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
known  to  as  in  the  sacred  i-ecords  by  the  mys- 
tei'ious  and  boding  names  of  Mephilim,  Zamium- 
mim,  and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probable  Titanic 
sixe  traces  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
travellers,  history  records  nothing  certain.  Seme 
asseit  that  no  rdiable  traces  of  Shemitic  language 


k  •  Tbe  name  of  their  cnmtiy,  flBOS  =:  the  land  of 
Immigration,— pdots  to  Hie  Tact  that  the  Pbnistlnes  did 
not  reach  tbe  line  of  coast  from  the  Interior  at  all  events  " 
iQuart.  Bee.  IxxvlU.  172). 

'  Tbe  word  Elam  Is  simply  tbe  prononciatlon,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  oifaus  of  Western  Asia,  of  Inn=Ali7ama  = 
Alijana.  Benan,  1.  41,  on  the  anthori^  of  Bumonf  and 
U.  Mailer;  J.  (i.  MUller,  S.  S.  xiv.  333;  EawlinsoB, 
^OWTOI  <if  AiiaUc  Society,  xv.  222. 


k  Renan,  1. 34, 311,  315 ;  Spiegel,  In  Hetsog,  z.  3K-t. 

••  Compare  Oen.  xl.  6  witb  Oen.  xvlli.  30.  aad  note  1, 
Bawllnson,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  231.  Does  the  cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy Bab-Ils"the  gate  of  Ood."  point  to  the  act  of 
Titanic  andadty  recorded  In  Gen.?  and  Is  tbe  punish- 
meat  recorded  In  the  coafosion  expressed  in  a  Sheuttic 
word  of  kindred  boodcT?  Qustremero,  M&Avget  d'Biitoin, 
113,  164. 

•  Bishop  of  St.  Davids' £cl<«r  (vMsiimiJt  wmUm*. 
f> J>,  p.  «6. 
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are  to  b«  found  north  of  Uonst  Taurus,  and 
claim  for  the  earlj  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a 
Japhetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of  these 
earlr  tribes  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and 
their  migration  from  "  Lydia  to  Arabia  Petraea  and 
the  southeni  borders  of  Palestine."  °  But  these 
must  have  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  Gen.  x.,  and  their 
remains  being  only  alluded  to  in  references  to  the 
tribes  which,  under  a  well-known  designation,  we 
find  in  occupation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  from 
Egypt. 

8.  Another  view  is  that  put  forward  by  onr  coun- 
tryman Rawlinson,  and  shared  by  other  scholars. 
"  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  tra- 
dition, or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  their 
descendants,  we  are  authorised  to  infer  that  at  some 
Tery  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shemitic 
or  Arian  nations,  a  great  Scythic  '*  ( =  Hamitic) 
"population  must  bare  overapi-ead  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less 
dissimilar  in  their  vocabulary,  hut  possessing  in 
common  certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction."  r 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  lead- 
ing features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to 
be  anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  from 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiquities  hare  been  more  waimly  dis- 
cussed than  tile  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritatire  recoi'ds 
(tien.  ix.  18,  X.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes.l  Nor  can  the  singular  acoonlances  dis- 
cernible between  the  language  of  these  Canaanitish 
(  =  Hamitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic  family 
be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  "If  we  examine  the  invaliiahle 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  relationship  between  his  descendaato  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognised,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  these  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwards  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scriptui-e  (Gen. 
X.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of,  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  commnnities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 
mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe — indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration — that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  langu^es  which  differed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  those  of  uie  Syro- Arabic  family."  ' 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noachidae  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  ait  of  writing 
among  the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we  are 
at  pi^esent  concerned.  Our  limits  preclude  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the  stu- 
dent is  still  bewildered :  the  question  would  seem 
to  he,  m  the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of  the 


'  Benan,  i.  46,  lOT;  Arnold,  In  Henog,  vllL  310,  11; 
Oraham,  Camlxidffe  Bitayt,  1U8. 

r  BawUnson,  J.  qf  A.  S.  xv.  330,  23S. 

1  "All  the  CanAanltes  were',  1  am  latlstled,  Soyths;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained  their  dtstlnctive  ethnic 
character  imtll  quite  a  late  period  or  history.  Aa-ordlng 
to  the  Inscriptions,  the  Khctta  or  Hittltes  were  the  domi- 
nant ScythUn  race  from  the  earliest  times,"  Rawlinson, 
J.  A.  S.  XV.  230. 


Shemitic  stodc,  did  they  acquire  the  nit  of  writing 
from  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians 
—or  was  it  evolved  from  given  eiementb  among 
themselves  ? 

But  while  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  involved  in  obscurity, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  an  indelible  influ- 
ence was  exercised  by  Egypt  upon  the  Terachite 
branch  in  this  particular.  The  languid  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  this  theoiy,  for,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
the  Egyptian  langu^  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and 
indeed  a  Shemitic  origin.  Nor  can  the  changes 
wrought  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Hyksoe,  inst^ 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  people,  when  scattered  atler 
their  long  sojourn,  doubtless  carried  with  them  many 
traces  and  results  of  the  superior  culture  of  Egypt; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  as  instructors  of  the  Te- 
rachites.  The  claim,  so  long  acquiesced  in,  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  this  respect,  has  been  set  aside  on 
distinct  grotmds.  What  was  the  precise  amount  of 
cultivation,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  writing,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Terachites  at  the  immigration  or  at 
their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot  now  tell — pro- 
bably but  limited,  when  estimated  by  their  social 
position.  But  the  Exodus  found  them  possessed  of 
that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ  of  the  alphabet  of 
the  civilised  world,  built  on  a  pure  Shemitic  basis, 
but  modified  by  Egyptian  culture.  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  phonetic  signs  are  subsequent  to 
the  objective  and  determinative  hieroglyphics,  and 
showing  as  they  do  a  much  higher  power  of  ab- 
straction, they  must  be  considered  as  infinitely  morv 
valuable  contributions  to  the  art  of  writing.  But 
the  Egyptians  have  conferred  a  still  greater  boon 
on  the  world,  if  their  hieroglvphics  were  to  any 
extent  the  origin  of  the  Shemitic,  which  has  formed 
the  basb  oi  almost  every  known  system  of  letters. 
The  long  continuance  of  a  pictorial  and  figurative 
system  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
low,  and,  after  all,  imperfect  syllabarium,  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  souive  as  their  pictorial  and 
figurative  representation  of  their  idea  of  the  Deity ; 
just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Israel  of  an  alphabet  properly  so  called 
must  be  regarded  as  one  among  many  proofi  which 
they  gave  of  their  powers  of  abstraction,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  fitness  fcr  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship." • 

10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram  and  Arabia,  that 
of  the  Terachites  occupied  a  middle  place — superior 
to  the  first,  as  being  the  language  in  which  are 
preserved  to  ns  the  inspired  outpourings  of  so  many 
gi«et  prophets  and  poets — wise,  learned,  and  elo- 
quent—and diflerent  from  the  second  (which  does 
not  appear  in  history  until  a  comp:iratively  recent 
period)  in  its  antique  simplicity  and  majesty. 

The  dialect,  which  we  are  now  considering,  has 
been  ordinarily  designated  as  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  The  appellation  Hebrew  is  of  old 
standing,  but  has  no  refei'ence  to  the  history  of  the 


'  QiKDferli/ iien.  IxxvllL  H3.  Seeaqooution  in^r.XS. 
XV.  238,  on  the  corruption  of  manners  flowing  from  the 
advanced  civilization  of  the  Hamites. 

•  Q.  R.  IxxvHl.  166 ;  Ewold,  GaOi.  i.  «2  «4 ;  HofT- 
monn,  Cnimiii.  Syriac.  pp.  60-62 ;  Lcjrer,  Hereog,  xlv. 
368,  369;  Li>peius,  Zvni  AbhavMungm,  39,  40,  66,  66; 
J.  G.  Mtiller,  In  Hetrog,  xlv.  232 ;  Rawlinson,  J.  A.  S.  xv. 
222,  226,  230 ;  Saalschttii,  Zur  GachidtU  d.  AucA<ta6en- 
idkiVt,  in  It.  IB ;  Talblnger,  In  HcnoK  xl.  302. 
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people,  as  connected  with  its  glorim  or  eminence, 
wbik  that  of  Israel  is  bound  np  with  its  historical 
gpwdenr.  The  people  is  Addressed  a*  Israel  bf 
their  priests  and  prophets,  on  solemn  oocasions, 
while  by  foreigners  they  are  designated  as  Hebrews 
(Gen.  xL  15;,  and  indeed  by  some  of  their  own 
early  writers,  where  no  point  is  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  their  religion  (Gen.  xliii.  32  ;  Ex.  «i.  2  ; 
liiam.ziii.  3, 7,xiT.  21).  It  was  long  assumed  that 
their  denignatioD  (D^V = ol  wtpdrKi)  had  reference 

to  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  More  probably 
it  should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Shemitic- 
spenking  tribes,  which  had  migrated  to  the  south 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  that 
case,  might  have  been  applied  by  the  earlier  inha- 
bitants of  Canaan.  But  in  either  case,  the  term 
"Hebrews"  would  comprise  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  their  language  therefore  should  be 
designated  as  the  Hebrew,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  usual  name  of  the  people.  **  The  language 
of  Canaan"  is  used  instead  (Is.  xix.  18),  but  in 
this  passage  the  conntij  of  Comum  b  contmstcd 
with  that  of  Egrft.  The  expression  "  the  Jews' 
language"  (Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13)  applies  merely  to 
the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all  proba- 
bility, more  widely  os^  after  the  fell  of  Samaria. 

II.  Many  causes,  all  obrioos  and  intelligible, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
fermal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape.  But 
various  reasons  occur  to  render  di6Bcult,  even  within 
(his  latter  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  befits  the  exceeding  interest  of 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  very  little.has  come 
down  to  us,  of  wh,it  appears  to  nave  been  an  ex- 
touive  and  diversified  literature.  Whore  the  facts 
requisite  for  a  judgment  are  so  limited,  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  is  likely  to  mislead,  fa  being  built  on 
■peculations,  erecting  into  diaracteristics  of  an  entire 
period  what  may  be  simply  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author,  or.inddental  to  his  subject  or  style.  Again, 
attempts  at  a  philological  histoi-y  of  the  Hebrew 
L-uun>-'<gc  will  be  much  impeded  by  the  fact — that 
the  chronological  order  of  the  extant  Scriptures  is 
not  in  all  instances  clear — and  that  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  from  its  settlement  to  the  7th 
century  B.C.  is  without  changes  or  pixigress  of  the 
marked  and  prominent  nature  required  for  a  satis- 
&ctory  critical  judgment.  Unlike  languages  of  the 
Japbetian  stock,  such  as  the  Greek  or  German, 
the  Hebrew  language,  like  all  her  Shemitic  sisters, 
is  firm  end  hard  as  from  a  mould — not  suscep- 
tible of  change.  In  addition  to  these  chaiacteristics 
of  tlieir  language,  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken 
were  of  a  retired  and  exclusive  cast,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  exempt  from  foreign  sway.  The  dialects  also 
of  the  few  conterminous  tribes,  with  whom  they 
hod  any  intercourse,  were  allied  closely  with  their 
own. 

The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  des- 
titnte  of  any  important  changeis  in  language,  during 
the  period  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity.  A  certain 
and  intelligible  amount  of  pn^ress,  hut  no  con- 
siderable or  remarkable  difference  (according  to  one 
school),  is  really  observable  in  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  the  Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of 

*  M.  MttSer,  Seienet  qf  Languafe,  67-ft> :  a  most  in- 
stroctive  pueage.  Tenter,  Voice  qf  Imul,  77.  "  Vi^tes 
■net),  was  una  JeUt  mm  ersten  nial  In  den  Denkmiilcm 
•Irr  macnkniscben  Weltiett  bcgrfcnet,  mtg  wobl  liter 


Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Jeremiah — widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings. 
Grammars  and  lexicons  ai*  confidently  refeiTed 
to,  as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged 
materials  and  fashioning ;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurring,  are  easily  to  be  recognized  under  their 
Shemitic  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  to  be 
explained. 

At  the  first  sight,  and  to  modem  judgment, 
much  of  this  appears  strange,  and  possibly  untenable. 
But  an  explanation  of  the  diBiculty  is  sought  in 
the  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with- 
out removal  or  molestation — a  feature  of  histoiy 
not  unexpected  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  a  people, 
preserved  by  Providence  simply  as  the  guardians  of 
a  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  not  yet  ripe  for  publica- 
tion. An  additional  illustration  of  the  immunity 
fmra  diange,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock.  The 
Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  wiiters  for 
eleven  hundred  yeai-s,  although  inferior  to  the 
Hebrew  in  many  respeda,  is  almost  without 
change,  and  not  essentially  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  And  the  Arabic  language, 
subsequently  to  its  second  birth,  in  connexion  with 
Mahometauism,  will  be  found  to  present  the  same 
phenomena. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture, 
to  aasume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses  ? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early  period  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic,  and  that  it  continued 
io.  But  there  is  surely  nothing  unlikely  or  incon- 
sistent in  the  notion  that  he  who  was  **  learned  in, 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  should  have  been 
taught  to  introduce  a  sacred  .language,  akin,  but 
superior  to  the  eveiy-day  dialect  of  his  people — 
the  property  of  the  rulers,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  should  be  guided  to  copy.  Such  a  hin- 
guage  would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one — tliat 
of  the  few, — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold 
exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordiuaiy 
language  of  the  people  can  be  required  than  its 
rapid  withdrawal,  alter  the  Captivity,  before  a 
hmguage  composed  of  dialects  hithei'to  disregarded, 
but  still  living  in  popubr  use.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "  literary  dialects,  or  what  are  commonly 
called  classical  languages,  pay  for  their  temporary 
greatness  by  inevitable  decay."  "  If  later  in  history 
we  meet  with  a  new  body  of  stationary  language 
forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  tribu- 
taries were  those  rivulets  which  for  a  time  were 
almost  lost  to  our  sight." ' 

13.  A  few  remai'ks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
with  reference  to  some  leading  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities in  different  books  of  the  0.  T.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
silver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detailed  list  of  peculi- 
arities observable  in  the  Pentateuch  (without,  how- 
ever, destroying  its  close  similarity  to  other  0.  T. 
writings)  is  given  by  Scholx,  divided  under  lexical, 
grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected)  that  uf 
Joshua  very  closely  corresponds.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  mixed  de- 

leyn,  aber  damals  saerst  ans  dem  Dnnkel  der  Volks- 
sprache.  diejt  HbersU  rdcber  ist  als  die  der  datslscben 
Legitimltat"    Keoss,  in  Henog,  v.  7o1. 
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■cent,  K  preTnloit  at  tlie  time  of  the  restoration, 
make*  strongly  against  the  asserted  late  origin  of 
the  Book  of  Kuth,  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced. 
But  (with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned)  the 
style  points  to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Ar>- 
niaisnia  being  probably  relics  of  the  popular  dia- 
lect." The  same  linguistic  peculiaiities  ai-e  obeerr- 
able  (among  other  merits  ol  style)  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel." 

The  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  contain  many 
asserted  Ai'amaisms,  which  hare  been  pleaded  in 
support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side) 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
;nttch  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinaiy  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  afi'ected 
necesaaj'ily  to  a  ceitaia  eitent  by  intercoui-se  with 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  asserted  want  of 
study  and  polibh,  in  the  diction  of  this  book,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  Book  of 
Gcclesiastes  tlie  case  is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
instances  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  ratlier  re- 
ferable to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  But 
our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literatme  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  foimation  of  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity .T  lu  addition  to  roughnesses  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause — close  in- 
tercoui*se  witli  the  people — so-called  Arnmaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Rosea,  and 
'  expressions  closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.'  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Kahum,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  tiK  still  later  ones  of 
*  the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  filled  their  hearts,  sei-ved  as  models  of  style." 

As  with  Inspect  to  the  Book  of  Kcdesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modem  critics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  Jewisli  critics  hare  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiaiities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  origin.^  But  the  references  above  giren 
may  serve  to  aid  the  consideration  of  a  most  in- 
terestiug  question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ara- 
maic elements  entered  into  the  ordinaiy  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  early  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong 
to  another  field  of  inquiiy ;  and  undei-  impai'tial 
considei-ation  more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dts- 
appeai',  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asseiled  Greek  words.  The  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  Daniel  (especially  the  latter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholai^s,  led  Kzra  and  Nehemiah  to  phue 
this  book  elsewhere  than  among  the  prophetical 
writings.  To  their  minds,  the  apocalyptic  character 
of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to  the 
H^iographa  than  the  roll  of  prophecy,  properly  so 
called.  Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  closing  of  the 
ranon,  tend  to  shake  the  comparatively  recent  date 
which  it  has  been  so  customary  to  assign  to  this 
book." 

With  tbetie  exceptions  (If  so  to  be  considered) 

•  Scboli,  iKnl.  313,  and  note;  N8«elstiach,  lu  Henog, 
zlU.  ise. 

>  Nligelsbach,  ibid.  413. 

I  Scbols,  JCird.  Ui.  a5-67. 180, 181 ;  EwaU.  fitob,  «S. 

•  Scholl,  aid.  681,  S3],  M». 

•  Scholl,  ibid.  SW,  600,  US;  EwaM,  Oadi.  Ul.  t.  3, 
int. 

i>  Zum,  Gctlmdiaullidu  rortrSte  dtr  Jiidtn,  163. 
<  See  also  RawUnson,  ^.  J.  S.  xv.  247 ;  Delitisdi,  in 
Henog,  Ui.  »4 ;  Vaibinger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  as-IW. 


few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the  small 
remains  still  extant,  for  the  most  part  composed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  dialects  of  the  noi-them 
disti-icts  probably  were  influenced  by  their  Aramaic 
neighboura ;  and  local  expressions  ai'e  to  be  detected 
in  Judg.  V.  and  lii.  6.  At  a  later  period  Philistine 
dialects  are  alluded  to  (Neh.  lUi.  23,  24),  and  that 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  ixri.  73). 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Aramaic  elements 
above  alluded  to,  are  most  plainly  observable  in  the 
renuius  of  some  of  the  less  educated  writers.  The 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  is  plain 
and  simple,  but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with 
the  subject,  at  times,  to  considerable  elevation.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  language  lies  in  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  oidinary  words  and  formations 
sufficed.  But  the  lequisite  elevation  of  poetical 
composition,  and  the  necessity  (growing  out  of  the 
gt-nenil  use  of  pai'allelism)  for  enlarging  the  supply 
of  striking  woids  and  expressions  at  command,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expressions  which  we 
do  not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.* 
For  the  origin'  and  existence  of  these  we  must 
look  especially  to  the  Aramaic,  from  which  expres- 
sions were  boii'owed,  whose  force  and  peculiaiities 
might  give  an  additional  ornament  and  point  not 
otherwise  attainable.  Closely  resembling  that  of 
the  poetical  books,  in  its  general  character,  is  the 
style  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  as  might 
be  anticiinted,  more  oratorical,  and  i°unning  into 
longer  sentences.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  by 
the  side  of  so  much  that  is  uniform  in  language 
and  construction  throughout  so  long  a  period,  that 
diversities  of  individual  dispositions  and  standing  are 
strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  of  several  writers. 
But  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  D.C.  600, 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singulaiiy  exempt 
from  change,  is  all  leading  and  general  features, 
and  in  the  general  laws  of  its  expressions,  tonus, 
and  combinations. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  will  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  litei-ature,  although,  as 
is  not  nnfrequently  the  case,  some  later  writeia 
copy,  with  almost  regretful  accuracy,  the  classical 
and  consecrated  language  of  a  brighter  period. 

-19.  Aaamaic  Lanouaoe. — Scholastic 
Period. 

14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Aramaic  is  a 
dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken, 
Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the 
low  country).  But  the  name  is  applied,  both  by 
Biblical  and  other  writeiv,  in  a  wider  and  a  more 
restricted  sense.  The  designation — Aram — was 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  by 
whom  the  countiy  was  called  Syria,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Assyria,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  63).' 
In  general  practice  Aram  was  divided  into  Eastern 


d  *>  L'importance  da  venet  dans  le  style  dcs  Semites 
est  la  meiUeure  preuve  du  manque  abeolu  de  coiu<iructlon 
interienre  qui  caiact^rise  leor  phrase.  Le  verset  n'a  riea 
de  commun  avec  la  p^ode  grecqne  et  latlne,  puisqu'll 
n'ofi^  pas  aue  suite  de  membres  dependants  les  nns  dea 
auues:  c'estunecoiipekpeupr^arliitralredansnnesirie 
de  proposiUons  B^paries  par  des  virgulee."  Kenan,  1.31. 

•  Reuss,  In  Henog,  v.  «l>8-»;  Bleek,  SinltUmg,  80-«. 

'  Other  derivations  are  given  and  reitated  bj  (^uite- 
aim,  MUaiget  i'BitMrt,  121, 
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tai  Western.  The  dialects  of  these  two  districts 
were  severally  called  Cnaldaic  and  Syriae — designa- 
tions not  happily  chosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sfaemitic,  of  too  long  currency  to  be  changed  with- 
out great  inoonvenienoe.  No  traces  remain  of  the 
numeroos  dialects  which  most  have  existed  in  so 
luge  an  aggregate  of  many  very  populous  districts. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  applico- 
tion  of  the  word  *  Chaldaic  "  to  the  East  Aiiunaic 
dialect.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Chaldaenns 
were  a  people  of  JajJietian  extraction,  who  probably 
took  the  name  of  the  Shemitic  tribe  whom  they  dis- 
lodged bdbre  their  connezian  with  Babylon,  so  long, 
M>  varied,  and  so  full  of  interest.  But  it  would  be 
an  error  to  attribute  to  these  conquerors  imy  gi'^t 
or  early  amotmt  of  cultivation.  The  origin  of  the 
peculiar  and  advanced  civilization  to  be  traced  in  the 
laain  of  Mesopotamia  must  be  assigned  to  another 
cao^  ^  the  influences  of  Oushite  immigration. 
The  colosaal  scientific  and  industrial  characteristics 
of  A»yrian  civilization  are  not  reasonably  deducible 
from  Japhetiau  influences — that  lace,  in  those  early 
times,  having  evinced  no  remarkable  tendency  tor 
constmction  or  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences. 
.Accordingly,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to 
place  on  the  two  rivers  a  population  of  Cushite 
(Hamite)  accomplishments,  if  not  origin,  subsequent 
to  the  Shemitic  occupation,  which  established  its 
own  language  as  the  oiilinary  one  of  these  districts ; 
and  thii^ly,  a  body  of  warriors  and  influentml  men 
—of  Japhetiao  origin — the  true  Chaldeans,  whose 
game  has  been  applied  to  a  Shemitic  district  and 
dialectj; 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  languages 
is  obocuie ;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  this  &mily  had  it«  earliest  settlement  on  the 
Bpper  basin  ot  the  Tigris,  from  which  eztensions 
were  doubtlesa  made  to  the  south.  And  (as  has 
been  before  said)  history  points  to  another  stream, 
flowing  Doilhwaid  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 
anteJiutaric  period),  of  Cnshite  population,  with 
its  distinctire  accomplishments.  These  settlements 
would  seem  to  comprise  the  wide  extent  of  counti-y 
extending  irom  the  I'anges  bounding  the  watershed 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  N.  and  £.,  to  the  plains  in  the 
S.  and  W.  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  "  great 
river,*'  =  Assyi-ia  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia,  with  its  southern  disti-ict,  Chaldla. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions, 
than  the  nature  of  the  vernacular  language  of  this 
last-named  region,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de- 
portation by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was,  mainly  and 
incontestably,  Shemitic ;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 
Aryan  one,  chiefly  oBicial,  is  said  to  be  discem- 
iUe.  [Cualdea;  Chaldeaks.]  The  passages 
onlinarity  relied  on  (Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  4)  are  not  very 
ooadusive  in  support  of  this  latter  theory,  which 
derives  more  aid  from  the  &ct,  that  many  proper 
names  of  ordinaiy  occurrence  (Belshazzar,  Merodach- 
Baladan,  Nabona-isar,  Nabopolassar,  Nebo,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar) are  certainly  not  Shemitic  As  little, 
perhaps,  are  they  Aryan — but  in  any  case  they  may 
be  natnralised  relics  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy. 

The  same  quesUon  has  heera  raised  as  to  the 
Shemitic  or  Aijan  origin  i>f  the  vernacular  language 
of  Aasyiw— ■'.  e.  the  country  to  the  E.  of  ^e 
Euphntes.  As  in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  the  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been,  ordinuily,  that  of  a 
blended  bhemitic  and  Cushite    population— and  a 


r  Beoan,  p.  111.    Qnatramire,  HHamga  d'Butoirt,  pp. 
MI-WV,  and  eqiedally  I13-l«4. 
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sinrilar  difficulty  to  be  connected  with  the  ordinary 
proper  mimes — Nibciiaz,  Pul,  Snlmannssai',  Sarda- 
napdiis,  Sennacherib,  Tartak,  and  Tiglath-Pile>er, 
Is.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Jer.  v.  15,  have  been  referred 
to  as  establishing  the  diflerence  of  the  vernacular 
language  of  Assyiia  from  the  Shemitic.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  so-called  Cushite  stock  in  the 
basins  of  the  two  rivers  is  but  limited  ;  but  in  any 
aue  a  strong  Shemitic  if  not  Cushite  element  is 
so  clearly  discernible  in  many  old  local  and  proper 
names,  as  to  make  an  Aryan  or  other  venuicuhir 
language  unlikely,  although  incorporations  may  be 
tuund  to  have  taken  pliuie,  from  some  other  lan- 
gu£^;e,  probably  that  of  a  conquering  race. 

Until  recently,  the  literature  of  these  *wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Yet  "  there  must  have  been 
a  Babylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  acquired  a  reputation,  which  could 
hai'dly  have  been  austaiued  without  a.literatuie. 
If  we  are  ever  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  Babylonian  litemture,  it  must  be  from  the 
cuneiform  insci-iptions  lately  brought  home  fi'om 
Babylon  and  Nuieveh.  They  are  clearly  written 
in  a  Shemitic  lai^uage  "  (M.  Mttller,  S.  of  L.  263). 
As  has  been  before  remarked  [Bauylonia,,  §16] 
the  civilization  of  Assyria  was  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia in  its  leading  featuies — Assyrian  art,  however, 
being  progressive,  and  marked  by  local  features, 
such  as  the  substitutiou  of  alabaster  for  bricks  as  a 
material  for  sculpture.  With  rcgaixl  to  the  dialects 
used  for  the  class  of  insaiptions  with  which  we  ara 
concerned,  namely,  the  Assyi-ian — as  distinguished 
from  the  Zend  (or  Persian)  and  Tartar  (?)  fiunilies  of 
cuneiform  memorials — the  opinion  of  scholars  is  all 
but  unanimous — liissen,  Bnmouf  (as  fiir  as  he  pro- 
nounces an  opinion),  Layard,  Spi^l,  all  agree  with 
the  great  authority  above  dted.  Kenan  differs,  un- 
willingly, from  tiiem. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most  pro- 
bable  that  future  scholai's  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  deducible?  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  Oppert,  divides  the  family, 
instead  of  three,  into  two  large  classes — the  Aryan 
or  Old  Persian,  and  another  lai-ge  class  containing 
vai'ious  subdivisions  ot  which  the  Assyrian  forms 
one.  The  chaiacter  itself  he  asserts  to  be  neither 
.\ryan  nor  Shemitic  in  its  origin,  but  ancient 
Central  Asiatic  and  applied  with  di£Sculty,  as 
extraneous  and  exotic,  to  the  languages  of  totally 
different  races.  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
true  origin  may  be  found  in  an  exactly  difierent 
direction — the  S.W. — for  this  peculiar  system  of 
character,  which,  besides  occupying  the  gieat  river 
basins  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  traced 
westward  as  fiir  as  Beyrout  and  Cyprus,  and  cast- 
ward,  although  less  plainly,  to  Bactra.  Scholars, 
including  Oppert,  incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (as 
Hebrew,  Gieek,  and  Arabic  writers  all  show)  from 
a  Cushite  stock  (Gen.  x.  8-12)  there  grew  up 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  great  homes  of 
civilization,  extending  fi^om  the  level  plains  of 
Chaldaea  far  away  to  the  N.  and  E.  ot  Assyria. 
In  these  district^,  tar  anterior  to  the  deportation  of 
the  Jews,  but  down  to  that  period,  flourished  the 
schools  of  learning,  that  gave  birth  to  results, 
material  and  intellectual,  stamped  with  .iffinity  to 
those  of  Egypt.  It  may  well  be,  that  in  the  piv- 
gress  of  discovecy,  from  Shemitk; — Cnshite  records 
— akin  to  the  Uimyaritic  and  Ethiopic — scholars 
may  carry  back  these  researches  to  Shemitic—. 
Cushite  imitations  of  kindled  writing  from  southern 
lands.     Already  the  notion  has  obtained  currency 
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that  the  to-c«ll«d  primitive  Shemitic  alphiibet,  of 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin,  is  tnuuitional,  built 
on  the  older  formal  and  syihibic  one,  preserved  in 
cuneiform  remains.  To  this  fact  ve  shall  in  the 
sequel  recur — passing  now  to  the  oondiUon  of  the 
Aramaic  language  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
Little  weight  can  be  attribated  to  the  argument, 
that  the  ancient  literature  of  the  district  being 
called  "Chaldean,"  an  Aryan  origin  is  implied. 
The  word  "  Chaldean  "  naturally  drove  out  "  Baby- 
lonian," after  the  establishment  of  Chaldean  ascen- 
dancy, in  the  Uttei'  country ;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  intellectual  ascendancy  held  its 
ground  after  the  loss  of  material  power  and  rule.^ 

15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion*  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  tbllow  the  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aiaroaic  into  the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects. 

The  term  "Chaldaic"  is  now  (like  "Shemitic") 
firmly  established,  but  Babylonian  would  appear 
moie  suitable.  We  loiow  that  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage nt  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

A  valuable  outline  of  the  dirierent  ages  and  styles 
obeeiTable  in  tlie  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family  has  been  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  Fiirst, 
which  (with  some  additions}  is  here  reproduced  for 
the  reader.' 

(1.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii,  4-vii.  28 ;  Ezr. 
iv.  8-vi.  18 ;  vii.  12-26.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difEculty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
difler  again  in  some  very  noarked  particulars  from 
the  earliest  Targimis.^ 

To  those  who  in  the  course  of  travel  have  ob- 
served the  ease,  almost  the  unconsciousness — with 
which  persons,  li'ving  on  the  confines  of  cfgnate 
dialects,  pass  from  the  use  of  one  to  anothei^— or  who 
are  aware,  bow  close  is  the  connexion,  and  how  very 
slight  the  difference  between  conterminous  dialec- 
tical varieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  portions.  The  pmphet  Daniel,  we  may 
be  sure,  cherished  with  true  Israelite  affection  the 
holy  language  of  his  early  home,  while  his  high 
official  position  must  have  involved  a  thorough 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  ordinai-y  Baby- 
lonish-Aramaic, but  with  the  Chnldaic  (properly  so 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  understand  how  the 
prophet  might  pass  without  remark  from  the  use  of 
one  dialect  to  the  other.  Agnin,  in  the  case  of  Ezra, 
although  writing  at  a  Uter  period,  when  the  hoi^ 
language  had  again  been  adopted  as  a  standani  of 
style  and  means  of  expression  by  Jewish  writers,— 
there'  is  nothing  diliicult  to  be  understood  in  his 
incorporating  with  his  own  composition  accounts 
written  by  an  eye-witoess  in  Aramaic,  of  events 
which  took  pkce  before  his  own  anivaL~ 

(2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  originals  of  several  of 
the  Apociyphal  books  are  lost;  many  Hebraisms 
were  engrnAed  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  'I'argums  con- 
tains a  perceptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  admix- 
Uue  than  later  compilations. 


_'  Lepslus,  ZKti  Abhancttuntm,  p.  58.  Qnairemere, 
JRlHle*  Hittoriques,  as  quot<Hl  above.  Kenan,  &6-79. 
Henog's  Btal-Knc,  voL  I.  Babd,  RdbyUmien  (Ruetscbl). 
—vol.  IL  ChaldSa  (Arnold).— vol.  T.  Winite  (Spiegel), 
3«3,  37*,  381.    Blec k,  SinL  i.  d.  A.  T.  43-4a. 

<  Delltssch.  Jaunm.  pp.  (5-70;  Fttrat,  Lekrgeb.  $19. 

^  Uengatenberg,  Daniel,  pp.  303.306. 

■*  Hen^rtenbers,  ibuL  396.     Hence  in  our  own  time. 


(3.)  The  langnage  of  the  Gemaros  is  extremely 
composite — that  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being 
lees  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
scale,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  those 
of  the  &st-expiring  Samaritan  dialect,  and  that  of 
Galilee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar — an  adaptation  of 
Animaic  expressions  to  Judaizing  Gnosticism — 
among  its  foreign  additions  contains  very  many 
fivm  the  Arabic,  indicative  (according  to  Delitzsch) 
of  a  Spanish  origin. 

(5.)  The  Masora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  vernacular  pe- 
culiaritiaa. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  eoclesiastical  Aramaic  is 
that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriao — the  language  of 
early  CSiristianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mahometanism. 

The  above  classification  may  be  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramaic  dialect 
with  which  a  Biblical  student  is  directly  ooncemed. 
For  that,  ordinarily  called  the  Samaritan,  contains 
very  little  calculated  to  afford  illustration  among  its 
scanty  remains ;  and  future  discoveries  in  that 
brandi  of  pagan  Aramaic  known  as  the  dialect  of 
the  Nabatiueans,  Mendaltes,  or  Zabians  of  Meso- 
potamia (not  the  Sabeans  of  Southern  Arabia),  can 
only  exercise  a  remote  or  secondary  influence  on 
the  study  of  Aramaic  as  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  three  leading  varieties 
of  the  West- Aramaic  dialect,  is  built  on  the  account 
given  by  Fiirst.* 

a.  What  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Galilee 
corroborates  the  disparaging  statements  given  by 
the  Talmudists  of  the  sub-dialect  (for  it  is  no  more) 
of  this  district.  Close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a  large  admixture 
of  heathens  among  the  inhabitants  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears 
to  have  been  mai'ked  by  confusion  of  letters — B  and 
3,  3  with  j?  (as  in  various  European  dialects) — and 
aphaeresis  of  the  guttural — a  habit  of  connecting 
words  otherwise  separate  (also  not  uncommon  in 
rude  dialects) — carelessness  about  vowel-souuds, — 
and  the  substitution  of  t|  final  for  rl. 

^.  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  fi-om  the  elements 
of  which  the  population  was  composed,  remains  of 
the  "  Ephraimite  "  occupiei-s,  and  Aramaic  immi- 
grants. A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  also 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter 
y,  has  been  noticed. 

c.  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jei-usalem  or  Judea, 
between  which  and  the  purer  one  of  the  Babylonish 
Jews  so  many  invidious  distinctions  have  been 
drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  frequent 
changes  among  the  inhabitants— and  also  to  have 
contained  a  lai^  amount  of  words  different  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia — besides  being  somewhat 
incorrect,  in  its  orthography. 

Each  dialect,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directly  influ- 


Latin  and  Welsli,  and  Latin  and  Sa:ion  passages,  are  to  be 
round  in  the  same  JuxtapoelUun  tn  chartularies  and  histo* 
rlcal  records  ;  buL  the  IiistancpB  arc  more  apposite  (given 
in  Delitificb,  WiiMoudutft,  Xumt,  JudaMmn,  256,  neqq.) 
of  the  slmDltaneous  use  of  Hebrew,  Kabbinic,  and  Arabic, 
among  Jewish  writers  after  Ibe  socalled  revival  of  lite- 
rature under  Habomeian  influence. 
»  /.<Ar0e6.  $(  15-19. 
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enced  hj  the  drcnmttaoces— phjncal  or  social — of 
its  Jocality.  For  instance,  in  the  remote  and  un- 
lettened  Galilee,  peculiarities  and  worda  could  not 
fiul  to  be  engrafted  from  tlie  neighbouiing  tribes. 
The  bitter  hatred  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
nuritans  and  the  Jews,'  effectually  precluded  the 
admission  of  anj  leavening  influences  from  the  latter 
soortse.  A  dialect  oiiginally  impure — the  Samaritan 
became  in  course  of  time  lai-gely  interspersed  with 
Ai-amaic  words.  That  of  Judea,  aloue  being  spoken 
b^  Jews  to  whom  nationality  was  most  precious, 
was  preserved  in  tolerable  immnnity  from  corre- 
spooding  degradation,  until  overpowered  by  Greek 
aod  Roman  heathenism. 

The  small  amoont  of  real  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  Aramaic  has  been  often  ui-ged  as  an 
argument  for  making  any  division  superfluous.  But 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  FUrst,"  that  each  is 
animated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  chief  relics 
of  Chaldaic,  or  Eastern  Aramaic — the  Targums — 
are  tilled  with  traditional  &ith  in  the  varied  pages 
of  Jewish  history :  they  combine  much  of  the  better 
Pharisaism — nourished  as  it  was  on  lively  concep- 
tions of  hallowed,  national  lore,  with  warm,  ear- 
nest, longings  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Christian,  with  a  new  teimin- 
oli^  especially  framed  for  its  necessities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tendency  and  linguistic  character  of 
the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second 
Hellenic.  One  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of 
Hellenisms. 

16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are  traced 
with  greater  ditliculty,  than  those  by  which  one 
age  of  a  language  is  scpniated  from  another.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
«r,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 
the  period  of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  expo- 
sition aod  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  liteimtore  of 
the  dioseo  people. 

Much  unnecessary  discussion  has  been  roused 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  interpretation. 
Not  only  in  any  missionary  station  among  the 
heathen,  but  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  we  can 
tind  sobstaotially  the  germ  of  Targums.  During 
the  16th  centnry,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
Gospel  home  to  the  humbler  classes,  hitherto  but 
little  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 
of  activity  among  the  non-German  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces,  at  that  time  a  very  numeroiu  body. 
Aasbtants  were  appointed,  mider  the  name  of 
Tolken  (interpreters),  wh9  rendered  the  sermon, 
sentence  by  sentence,  into  the  vernacular  old  Prussian 
dialects  Jnst  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  return,  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  their  own  Scriptures  within 
the  reach  of  the  people,  led  to  measures  such  as  that 
described  in  Kebemiab  riii.  8,  a  passage  of  difficult 
interpretatioD.  It  is  possible,  Uiat  the  apparent 
vagueness  of  this  passage  may  represent  the  two 
methods,  which  would  be  naturally  adopted  for  such 
different  pnrposes,  as  rendering  Biblical  Hebrew  in- 
telligible to  the  common  people,  who  only  spoke  a 


•  Lelirgtb.  $  14. 

r  Ranke.  2>.<7.{s>;!M(aUer<lJi(farai<i(i(>it,b.lv.cap.  V. 
p.  4<( ;  Bartli^leniy  8t  Hllatre,  U  BauddlM  tt  ta  RiUgUm, 
Paris.  ISM.  p.  386.  ■■  Ordinalrement  on  ne  rMte  qne  le 
texte  PUi  tout  seal,  et  akirs  1«  peuple  n>n  comprend 
pM  an  mot;  mob  qnelquefols  aussl,  qnand  Is  tezte  PtU 
a  tfi  rMti,  on  prtire  eo  donne  one  InleipriuUon  en 
Slnghalahi  poor  le  vulgalre." 


dialect  of  Aramaic — and  supplying  a  commentai7 
af^r  such  detibeiate  i-eading. 

Of  the  several  Targums  which  are  preserved,  the 
dates,  style,  character,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
different.  An  account  of  them  is  given  under 
Versions  (Chaldaic). 

17.  In theschobstic period, ofwhichwenow treat, 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  succeeded  by 
"  houses  of  enquiry,"  —V/yVO  'RS.  For  vrith 
Vitringji,  in  preference  to  Rabbinical  writers,  we 
prefer  considering  the  fii-st  named  institutions  as 
pastoral  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  monastic 
retreats — mther  than  schools  of  law  and  dialectics, 
as  some  would  explain  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
scholastic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  only  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings hence  deiivable,  seem  to  hare  presented  them- 
selves to  the  national  mind,  by  commentary —  D-11'IFI 
and  enquiry  — B'T^.  In  the  first  of  these  — Tar- 
gumic  literature,  but  limited  openings  occurred  for 
critical  studies;  in  the  second,  stUl fewer.*  The 
vast  stoiebouse  of  Hebrew  thought  reaching 
tliroQgh  so  many  centuries — known  by  the  name 
of  the  Talmud — and  the  collections  of  a  similar 
nature  called  the  Hidraahim,  extending  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Rabbi 
Asber— the  closer  of  the  Talmud  (A.D.  426), 
contain  comparatively  few  accessions  to  linguistjo 
Imowledge.  The  terms  by  which  serious  or  philo- 
sophical inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of 
its  subordinate  branches — Halacha  (rule) — Hagada 
(what  is  said  or  preached) — Tosiphta  (addition) — 
Boraitha  (statements  not  in  the  Mishna) — Mechilta 
(measure,  form)  —  the  successive  designations  of 
learned  dignitaries— Sopherim  (scribes) — Chacamim 
(sages) — Tannaim  ( =  ijhonim,  teachers) — Amoiiiim 
(speakers) — Seburaim  (disputants) — Geonim  (emin- 
enoes) — all  bear  reference  to  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  rules  and  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  none,  or  very  little  to  the  critical  study  of 
their  own  prized  language — the  vehicle  of  the  law. 
The  two  component  parts  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara — republication  and  final 
explanation — ai«  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  belong 
to  the  history  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

18.  Of  the  other  main  division  of  the  Aramaic 
language' — the  Western  or  Syriac  dialect  —  the 
earliest  existing  document  is  tiie  Peshito  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  improbably  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  oentuiy.  Various  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  area  over 
which  this  Western  one  was  currant :  but  there  aie 
no  means  now  attainable  for  pursuing  the  inquiry 
— what  we  know  of  the  Palmyrene  being  only  de- 
rivable from  inscriptions  ranging  from  A.D.  49  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Syriac  dialect 
is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Eastern  bianch 
will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  all  the 
most  impoi'tant  peculiarities  of  giammar  and  syn- 


1  TItringa,  Dt  SynagogA,  lex.  p.  1.  cap.  v.  vl.  vli., 
p.  II,  cap.  v.-vilL— no  scholar  should  be  without  this 
storebonse  of  learning;  Cussel.  fai  Hemig,  ix.  5M-S29; 
Franck,  Etuda  OriaUala,  1 17  ;  Oehlcr,  In  Henog,  xli.  215, 
Xti  ;  Zoni,  BottaditluUiclu  YnriTiigt  der  Judtn.  cap.  10. 
This  last  rolome  is  most  vslusble  as  a  guiding  aummary. 
In  a  lltUe  known  and  bewildering  field. 
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tu,  as  well  as  io  their  store  of  original  words — tlie 
time  staudai-d  in  linguistic  researches. 

A  few  lines  may  be  here  allowable  on  the  fertimes 
of  a  dialect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hei'eafter)  has 
been  so  conspicuous  an  instrument  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  originally  given,  and  so 
long  preserved  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  He- 
brews, Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
chief  seat  of  leai'ning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa — 
from  A.D.  440,  at  Nisiliis.  Befoi-e  the  8tb  and  9th 
centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  made  by  James  of  Edena  in  fiivour  of  its 
own  classical  wiiters.  But,  as  of  old  the  Hebi-ew 
language  had  given  way  to  the  AiBmaic,  so  in  her 
turn,  the  Western  Aramaic  was  driven  out  by  the 
advances  of  the  Arabic  during  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  said  to  have 
died  out — its  lost  writer  of  mark,  Barhebraens  (or 
Abulpharagius)  composing  in  Axahic  as  well  as 
Syriac.' 

19.  The  Chnldnic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otiierwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many 
liappy  i-enderinss  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
are  valuable  also  on  higher  reasons — the  Christian 
inteipretation  put  by  their  authoi's  on  controverted 
passages.  Their  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
as  showrag  that  Messianic  interpretations  of  many 
important  passages  must  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews  of  the  period.  Walton,  alluding  to  Jewish 
attempts  to  «vad«  their  own  orthodox  ti'aditions, 
says  that  •*  many  such  passages,"  i.  «.  of  the  later 
and  evasive  kind,  "  might  be  produced  which  find 
no  sanction  among  the  Jews.  Those  very  passages, 
which  were  applied  by  their  own  teachers  to  the 
Messiah,  and  aie  incapable  of  any  other  fair  appli- 
cation save  to  Him  in  whom  they  all  centre,  are 
not  unfrequently  wai^ied  into  meanings  invconcile- 
able  alike  with  the  truth,  and  the  judgment  of  their 
own  most  valued  wiitets."* 

A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Tm*gumic  litemture  is  the  pui*e  expi^es- 
sion  and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  fi>reigo  growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Targums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegetical  value ;  and  a  similai*  good 
work  has  been  etiected  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect.  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac  From  the 
3rd  to  tlie  9th  century,  Syiiac  was  to  a  great  port 
of  Asia — what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been — the  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  pi-eserved  records  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  delivered  to  the  Tei^achites  in  the  iufimcy 
of  the  world,  and  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
Aryan  peoples,  who  were  intended  to  shai%  in  those 
treasures  fully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
connecting  medium  was  necessary.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  dialect  in  question — neither  so  spe- 
cific, nor  so  clear,  nor  so  sharply  subjective  as  the 
pure  Hebi-ew,  but  for  those  vei*y  reasons  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Shemitic)  open  to  impi'easions  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  (mm  without,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intro- 


'  Bleek,  Sinldtmg,  61-67. 

•  Walton,  /*roi.  xlL  18,  19.  See  also  Delitiacta,  Wii- 
taudufi,  fHiuC  JudaUhum.  p.  173,  seqq.  (In  respect  of 
Christlui  antidpaUuns  in  Ibe  Tiufroms  and  Synsgogal 
devotk«Ml  poet^),  and  also  p.  J90,  note  (In  reqiect  of 
moderate  tone  of  Talmud);  Ovfaler,  In  Henog,  ix.  431-441 ; 


ducer  of  Biblical  thou^ts  and  BibKcal  tmth* 
among  minds,  to  whom  these  treasures  wonld  othei^ 
wise  long  have  remained  obscu'e  and  unintelligible. 

§§20-24.  Arabic  LANOUAae.— Pbbiod  op  Re- 
vival. 

20.  The  eoiiy  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqui- 
ties and  peculiarities,  have  been  described  under 
Arabia.*  We  find  Arabia  occupied  by  a  confluence 
of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ishmaelitish 
descent — the  others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Abrtfc- 
ham,  and  blended  hj  alliance,  language,  neighbour- 
hood, and  habits.  Befbi*e  these  any  aboriginal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared,  as  the  Canaanitish 
nations  before  their  bi-ethren,  the  childi'en  of  the 
greater  promise — as  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaelites 
were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  certain  one. 

We  have  seen  [Arabia]  that  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  lay  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in 
its  suppoMd  retuni-coui-se  towaids  the  north-east. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  so  in  Arabia  it  has 
left  traces  of  its  oonstructive  tendencies,  and  pi^- 
lections  for  grand  and  colossal  undeitakinga.  Modem 
research  has  brought  to  light  in  addition  many 
val  uable  remains,  full  of  ph  ilological  interest.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  the 
relationship  ofthe  Himyaritic  with  the  early  Shemi- 
tic before  adverted  to;  and  the  language  of  the 
Ehkili  (or  Mohivh),  on  which  so  much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown,  presents  us  with  the  singular 
phenomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must  have  been 
before  itM  expulsion  by  the  Korashite,  but  of  a 
dialect  leas  Arabic  than  Hebiew,  and  poeieasiDg 
close  affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethiopian." 

21.  The  affinity  ofthe  Ghez  (Cush?  the  sacred 
language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been 
long  remoiked.  Walton  supposes  its  introduction 
to  have  been  consequent  on  that  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tisdition  is  probably  contct,  acconling  to 
which  Ethiopia  was  colonized  from  S.  W.  Arabia, 
and  accoi*ding  to  which  this  language  should  be 
craisidered  a  relic  of  tlie  Himymitic.  In  the  0.  T., 
Cush,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  comprises 
S.  Aivbia  (Gen.  x.  7,  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  9 ;  xii,  16 ; 
Hab.  iii.  7),  and  by  many  the  stream  of  Haroite 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  in  a  noitlieily 
course  from  that  point  into  Egypt.  In  its  lexical 
peculiaiities,  the  Ghez  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ara- 
maic, in  its  grammatical  the  Arabic.  The  alphabet 
is  very  curious,  uilTering  from  Shemitic  alphabets  in 
the  number,  order,  and  name  .and  form  of  the 
letters,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  foim  of  vpwel  notation.  This  is  ex- 
ti-emely  singular.  Each  consonant  contains  a  short 
r — the  vowels  are  expi'essed  by  additions  to  the 
consonants.  The  alphabet  is,  by  this  means,  con- 
verted into  a  "  syllabarium  "  of  202  signs.  Various 
points  of  rescmbhince  have  been  traced  between  this 
alphabet  and  the  Samaiitan  ;  but  recent  discoveries 
establish  its  kindred  (almost  its  identity)  with  that 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions.  The  language  and 
character  of  which  we  have  spoken  briefly,  hare 
now  been  succeeded  for  genei'ol  pm^mses  by  the 
Amhoric  —probably  in  the  first  instance  a  kmdred 


and  Westcott,  AiCrodueMm.  110-116. 

<  Comp.  for  the  early  history  of  the  Arabic  langnage  the 
recent  work  by  Freytag  (Bonn,  1S61),  alike  remarkable  for 
Interest  and  research,  SinUUunff  in  das  Sludium  der 
Anlntclien  fpnicks  M>  JfcDamaud  tmd  ntm  Thai  tpittr 

•  Beoon,  i.  301-317. 
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diaket  with  the  Ghvz,  bnt  now  altei'ed  by  subse- 
quent extnm«ms  additiofis.' 

22.  lotenwl  eridmce  demoiwtrates,  that  the 
Aj&bic  laugunge*  at  the  time  when  it  Hnt  appears 
OD  the  6eld  of  history,  was  being  gi-adually  developed 
in  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  Not  to 
dwell  on  it*  brokeo  (or  internal)  plorals,  and  its 
systan  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  earliest 
extant  remains,  which  evince  progress  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  language,  at  a  date  hwg  anterior 
to  the  period  of  which  we  spealc. 

A  well-known  l^end  speaks  of  the  present 
Anbie  language  as  being  a  fusion  of  different 
dialcRts,  efTectMi  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled 
round  Mecca,  and  tiie  reputed  wardens  of  the 
Caaba.  In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
grammar,  in  whose  judgment  the  quality  of  the 
spoken  dialects  appears  to  hare  declined,  in  propor- 
tion to  tiieir  distance  from  Mecca.  It  is  also 
aaierted,  that  the  stores  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
were  increased  by  a  sort  of  philological  eclecticism — 
all  striking  elegancies  of  construction  or  expreeeion, 
observable  in  tiie  dialects  of  the  many  different  tribes 
visiting  Mecca,  being  engrafted  upon  the  one  in  ques- 
tMoJ  But  the  recognition  of  the  Koran,  as  the  ulti- 
mate standard  in  Ongnistic  as  in  religious  matters, 
established  in  Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect. 

That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed  in  a  language 
marked  with  many  grammatical  peculiarities,  is 
beyoad  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  assertion,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
destroyed  by  the  jeolons  disciples  of  Islam.  "Of 
oM,  the  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  bnt  his  sword,  his 
bmptality,  and  his  fluent  speech."'  The  last  gill, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved  to 
OS  of  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  especial  honour.  A  zealous 
paiism,  strange  as  it  sounds  amid  the  rude  and 
noedacated  children  of  the  desert,  seems,  as  in 
later  times,  to  have  kept  almost  Masoretic  watch 
over  the  exactitude  of  the  transmission  of  these 
eariy  ootpoaringn.* 

Even  in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed 
miwilling  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend — how  at 
the  &ir  of  Ocidh  (*;  the  mart  of  proud  rivalry""") 
goods  and  traffic — wants  and  profit — were  alike  ne- 
glected, while  bards  contended  amid  their  listening 
countrymen,  anxious  for  such  a  veitlict  as  should 
entitle  their  hiys  to  «  fhee  among  the  Moallakat, 
the  imHiiarm  of  Ike  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  Bot  the  oppeanmee  of  Mohammed  put  on 
end  &r  a  season  to  commerce  and  bardic  contests ; 
nor  was  it  tmtil  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
that  the  fiiithful  rvsamed  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
And  enough  remains  to  show  that  poetry  was 
not  alone  cultivated  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 
Arabians,  "  iieeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
been  embodisd  in  sentences  and  aphoiisms,  a  foiin 
of  instruction  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
Orientals,  and  proverbially  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arabian  peninsnla."  '  Poetry  and 
romance,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  degree  of 

•  Walton,  PnL  It  MS;  Jones,  Oomm.  1)74,  p.  18; 
Lepslos,  iftei  Abk.  1«,  ;*;  Renan,  I.  311-330;  Prlctaard. 
ntrical  But.  qf  Mankind.  U.  IM,  qooted  by  Forsler. 

t  FocDcke  (ed.  White.  Ozfonl),  l6Mt8. 
>  FDcocke,  16<-ISS. 

•  Umbrelt  In  TkalagiiAs  Stud.  u.  XHUkm,  1841,  pp. 
313, >ai;  EwakI,  Oete*.  L  34,  as. 


Arab  civilization,  would  seem  to  bare  been  the 
chief  objects  of  attention.  , 

Against  these  views  it  has  been  urged,  that 
although  of  such  compositions  as  the  Moallakat, 
and  otheia  less  generally  known,  the  substance  may 
be  couKidered  as  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  il- 
lustrative accordingly  of  manners  and  customs — 
yet  the  same  antiquity,  aooording  to  competent 
jndges,  cannot  reasonably  be  asagned  to  their  pre- 
sent form.  Granting  (what  is  borne  out  livrn 
analogy  and  from  refoences  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures) the  .exLotence  of  philosophical  compositions 
among  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  relics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  found  in 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre-lslamite  composi- 
tions. And,  as  has  been  said  already,  rarioas  argu- 
ments have  been  put  forward  against  the  probability 
of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being  their 
original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  contended,  are 
less  those  of  age  than  of  individual  style,  while  their 
uniformity  of  language  is  at  varialice  with  the  de- 
monstrably hue  cultivation  and  ascendancy  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect.  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  argu- 
ment, is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  eaily 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most  just  is  Kenan's  remark 
that,  sceptical  or  voluptuaries  as  were  most  of 
their  poets,  still  such  a  silence  wodid  be  inexpli- 
cable, but  on  the  supposition  of  a  systematic  re- 
moval of  all^traoes  of  tbrmer  paj^anism.  No  great 
critical  value,  acconiingly,  can  &irly  be  assigned  to 
any  Arabic  lemoins  anterior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Koran.* 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch 
upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran,  its  objects, 
sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  very 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best  ibmu 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the  Koran,  that  its 
linguistic  apprcocbed  its  religious  supremacy.  The 
Koran  may  be  characteriied  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion  irnm  versification  to  prose,  from  poetry  to  elo- 
quence. Mohammed  hinoself  has  adverted  to  his 
want  of  poetical  skill — a  blemish  which  required 
exphmation  in  the  judgment  of  bis  countrymen — 
but  of  the  effect  of  his  foreiUe  knguage  and 
powers  of  address  (we  can  hardly  call  it  oratory) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koran  itself  contains 
distinct  traces  <^  the  change  (to  which  allusion  has 
been  made)  then  in  progress  in  Arabic  liteiature. 
The  balance  of  proof  inclines  to  the  oondusion,  that 
the  Suras  of  the  Konm,  which  are  placed  last  in 
Older,  are  earliest  in  point  of  composition — out- 
pourings bearing  some  liunt  i-esemblooce  to  those  of 
Hebrew  prophecy.* 

23.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  tbilow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  futuie,  suggested  by  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  globe.  A  comparison 
of  some  leading  features  of  the  Arabic  language, 
with  ite  two  sister^  is  resei-ved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  sketch.  With  regard  to  its  value  in  illus- 
tration two  different  judgments  obtain.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 


k  Freanel,  l"  Ltttrt  tur  la  Arabet,  p.  38. 

•  Forster,U.  M8,  319. 

•  Renan,  I^ang.  Stwk.  L  iv.  c.  II,  a  lucid  sammary  of 
recent  researches  on  tbis  sul^ect. 

•  Benan.  3U-3M;  Umbrelt,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841, 133, 
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Tarietiea  of  the  Shemitir  finniljr  are  to  be  found  oom- 
btped  ID  the  Arabic.  What  elsewhci-e  is  imperfect 
or  eseeptional  it  here  aaid  to  be  fully  dereloped — 
form*  elsewhere  rare  or  anomalous,  ai-e  hem  found  in 
regular  utt.  Great  fiinlts  of  strle  cannot  be  denied, 
but  itA  tnperiority  in  lexical  richee  and  gnunmatical 
precision  and  variety  is  incontestable.  Without  this 
means  of  illustration,  the  poaitioD  of  the  Hebrew 
student  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  geologist, 
who  should  have  nothing  whereon  to  found  a  judg- 
ment, beyond  the  scattered  and  imperfect  remains 
of  some  few  primeval  cieatnres.  But  the  Arabic, 
it  is  maintained,  for  purpoMS  of  lllustnitioD,  is  to 
the  Hebrew  precisely  what,  to  snch  an  inquira', 
would  be  the  discovery  of  an  imbedded  multitude 
of  kindred  creatures  in  all  their  fiilness  and  com- 
pleteness— even  more,  for  the  Arabic  (it  is  urged) 
— as  a  means  of  compaiison  and  illnstration— is  a 
living  bieathhig  reality. 

24.  Another  school  maintains  very  differeDt 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in 
illustration.  The  comparatively  recent  date  (in 
their  present  form  at  least)  and  limited  amount 
of  Arabic  remains  ai«  pleaded  against  its  claims,  as 
a  standard  of  reference  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  calltd  in  question.  But  it  is  nrged  (and 
colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  great  attention  to  etymoic^  hat  been 
evinced  by  native  writers  OD  the  huiguage.  Kor 
should  the  follies  and  perversions  of  scholasticism 
(in  the  case  of  Rabbinioil  writers)  blind  ns  to  the 
miperior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Hebrew 
langnage  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influences, 
for  elevation  of  tone  and  character,  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  so  long  exclusively  em]doyed. 
"  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  i-ain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  tlie  grass." 
No  more  fitting  description  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  these  words 
of  the  Lawgiver's  last  address  to  his  people.  The 
Arabic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  first,  that  of 
wandering  robbers  and  herdsmen,  destitate  of  reli- 
gion, or  filled  with  second-hand  superstitions;  in 
its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-satisfied, 
luxurious,  licentious  people,  the  vehicle  of  a  bor- 
rowed philosophy,  and  a  dogmatism  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  captious  kind.' 

Undoubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value 
of  Arabic  in  illustration ;  but  in  what  may  be 
designated  as  the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  disputed.  The  total  extent  of 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Qld  Testament  is  so 
very  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic  at  once  welcome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  can  the  proposed  substitute  be 
accepted  without  demur — ^the  later  Hebrew,  which 
has  found  an  advocate  so  learned  and  able  as 
Delitzsch.i  That  its  claims  and  usefulness  have 
been  undeservedly  overlooked  few  will  dispute  or 
deny ;  but  it  would  seAn  to  be  recent,  uncertain. 


'  Delltisch,  Jaunm,  tS-8». 

(  Ibid.,  pp.  It9-108. 

>•  Uesenlus,  Uhrgdmtdt,  pp.  1>)3-I8S;  Hoffniann,  &r. 
Syr.  7;  Renan,  Ut.  454;  fjcholz,  Sinl.  i.  31,  S2,  37; 
M.  Milller,  Sc.  qf  Lmg.  3C8,  368,  3)0. 

I  Walton,  PtoL  (ed.  Wrangham),  i.  121.  "  Hoc  ratloni 
mlnime  consentaneiun  est,  ut  Dens  In  lUo  loco  Hngnam 
prinuun  servaret,  nbi  llnguanim  dWersitatem  Immiscrat, 


and  heterogeneous,  to  a  degree  which  lays  it  open 
to  many  objections  taken  by  the  admirers  of  the 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustiation. 

§§2.5-33.    Strdctdre  op  the  Suekti'ic  Lan- 

OUAGES. 
25.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  amount 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  languages  is  lairly  de- 
ducible  from  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  answered 
very  differently  by  high  authorities.  Gesenius 
thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  numerous 
at  an  early  period.  Hoflmann's  judgment  is  tlie 
same,  in  i-espect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kenan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the  identity 
of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian  primitives  by  a 
suggestion,  tiiat  these,  for  tiie  most  part,  may  be 
assigned  to  biliteral  wonb,  originating  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  sounds. 
Scholz  also  has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he 
maintains  the  same  proposition  with  consideiable 
force,  and  attempts  to  follow,  in  some  particular 
cases,  the  analogy  between  the  simple  original  sign 
and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  a  careful 
examination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  althotigh  many 
are  lost,  or  overlaid,  or  no  longer  as  appreciable  by 
our  organs  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  eailier  races, 
yet  the  truth  is,  as  the  case  has  been  put  by  a 
great  living  comparative  philologist — "  The  400  or 
500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constituent  elements 
in  different  families  of  languages  are  not  intajec- 
tions,  nor  are  they  imitations.  They  are  phonetic 
types,  pi-odnoed  by  s  power  inherent  in  human 
nature.  '■' 

26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiry,  as  to  the  extent  of 
aflinity  still  discernible  between  Shemitic  and  Japhe- 
tian roots,  belongs  to  another  article.  [Tongues.] 
Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  bears  upon  the  subn 
ject,  can  be  ftiiiy  pleaded  against  such  an  aflinity 
being  possible,  A  literal  belief  of  Biblical  records 
does  not  at  all  call  upon  us  to  suppose  an  entire 
abrogation,  by  Divine  interference,  of  all  existing 
elements  of  what  must  have  been  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  early  Noachidae.'  That  such  resem- 
blance is  not  dimly  to  be  ti'aced  cannot  be  denied — 
although  the  means  used  for  establishing  instances, 
by  Delitzsdi  and  the  analytical  school,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  great  reserve.^  But  in  treating 
the  Shemitic  languages  in  connexion  with  Scripture, 
it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away  fi'om  this  tempting 
field  of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple 
elements — the  primitives — the  true  base  of  eveiy 
language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the  mechanism 
of  grammai',  are  to  be  r^arded  as  exponoits  of 
internal  spirit  and  character.  It  is  not  denied, 
that  these  appai-ently  inoiganic  bodies  may  veiy 
frequently  be  foimd  resolvable  into  constituent  parts, 
and  that  kindred  instances  may  be  easily  found  in 
conterminous  Japhetian  dialects." 

27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remai'kable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  nnd 
Shemitic  language-families — the  latter  of  which  he 
also,  for  the  second  I'eason  about  to  be  named, 
assigns  to  the  number  of  those  which  have  deviated 


ne  coepto  opere  progrederentur.  Probabllius  Itaqoe  eft, 
Uoguas  allaa  In  eoa  Deum  lnf\idl98e.  qui  ibl  commoratf 
sunt,  ne  se  mutuo  intelUgereat,  et  ab  fnsana  stmctura 
dealsterent"    M.  Mttller,  Sc  qf  Lmg.  2M. 

■t  Comparative  tables  are  to  be  found  In  Delltzsch, 
Jaunm,  p.  Ill ;  Benan,  461-464 ;  Scbols,  L  37. 

■>  Merlan,  Primipa  de  vitudt  Comparatux  da 
iMtifua.  Paris,  1828,  pp.  10, 14, 1»,  20. 
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ft«n  the  iTguUr  courae  of  derelopmeot.  The  Knt 
prcnlurity  is  the  tiilita-al  root  (ns  the  language  is 
at  prweut  known) — the  second  the  expression  of 
signitioitions  by  consonants,  and  rebUimt  by  vowels 
— both  ronniug  part  of  the  flexions  within  words, 
so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic  iiunily.  Widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Japhetian  primitive,  a  fully  formed 
and  independent  word — the  Shemitic  one  (even  in  its 
present  triliteral  state)  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  three  separate  articulations,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
soond  like  the  Shiva  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  have 
varied  in  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to  the 
Towels  assigned  to  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same 
sclialar,  the  prevalent  triliteral  root  was  snbstituted 
<br  an  earlier  or  Ulitaral,  as  being  found  imprac- 
ticable and  obscure  in  use." 

Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  mdtet,  or  Aramaic, 
branch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  ehborete 
.Arabic  three — «.  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  much  has  been  wiltten  on  the 
qoestioa  of  this  peculiaiity  being  original  or 
secondary.  A  writer  among  oarselves  has  thus 
stated  the  caae : — "  An  uniform  root-formation  by 
three  letters  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of 
the  original  monosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 
thiid  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  Indo-(jemianic  also:  bnt  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 
lemwn  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged,  while 
in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeai'ed."''  In 
this  jadgment  most  will  i^ree.  Many  now  tri- 
literal root-words  (especially  those  eipi-eniTe  of  the 
primary  relations  of  life)  were  at  first  biliteral 
.  only.  Thus  3t(  is  not  really  from  rOM,  nor  DK 
from  QDM.  In  many  cases  a  thli-d  (assumed)  root- 
letter  has  been  obviously  added  by  repetition,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  weak  or  moveable  letter,  or  by 
piefixing  the  letter  Nun.  Additional  instances  may 
be  found  in  connexion  with  the  biliterab  30,  T), 
and  1],  and  many  others.  lUostretiaDS  may  also 
be  drawn  from  another  quarter  nearer  home — in  the 
Japhetian  languages  of  Europe.  Fear  is  variously 
expressed  by  <ffit$  or  (^alaircc,  pavere,  pew, 
paara,p<roor(S^,),ftar,furcht,frykt  (Souidin.), 
and  brav!  (Old  Celtic).  In  all  these  cognate 
words,  the  common  rudimentary  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  same  two  sounds,  the  third  correspond- 
ing with  the  various  non-essential  additions,  by 
which  apparent  triliteral  uniformity  is  secured 
in  Shemitic  dialects.  Again,  in.the  Shemitic  fiunily 
many  primitires  noay  be  fonnd,  having  the  same 
two  Irtters  in  common  in  the  first  and  second 
places,  with  a  different  one  in  the  third,  yet  all 
expressive  of  different  modifications  of  the  same 

idea,  a»  I.  TJ  «ul  its  ftmily ;  2.  m  =  ~i,  &c. ; 
3.  "IBsw,  &c. ;    4.  fp=JbS,  &c.  —  each  with 

a  simikr  train  of  cognate  words,  containing  the 
same  two  consonants  of  the  biliteral  form,  bnt  with 
a  third  active  consonant  Bdded.P 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great  in- 
terest. Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Moses 
and  his  contemporaries,  or  fivm  what  source  did 
the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it?  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  imown  to  the 
bnelites  in  the  time  of  Uoses.     An  art,  such  as 

•  HnmboMt,  Vbtr  Ht  YtnekJeAnktit  d.  steiudUtdUn 
.tpnuMama,  307-31 1. 

•  Davidson.  BiUieal  Oritieimi,  L  II. 


that  of  writing,  is  neither  acquired  nor  invented  at 
once.  No  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  alleged  of 
such  an  exception  to  the  brdniary  conrse.  The 
writing  on  the  two  tables  of  the  law  ( Ex.  xxi  v.  4) — 
the  list  of  stations  attiibuted  to  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself  (Num.  xxxiii.  2) — ^the  prohibition  of  print- 
ing on  the  body  (Lev.  xix.  28) — the  writing  of 
"  the  curses  in  a  book  "  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  23)— the  description  of  the  land 
(litei-ally,  the  writing)  required  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xviii.  6) — all  point  to  the  probability  of  the  art  of 
writing  being  on  oooomplishraent  already  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews  at  that  period.  So  complex  a  system, 
as  alphabetic  writing, could  hardly  have  been  invented 
in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  desert  pilgrimage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to 
which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly  claim  the 
invention  of  letters.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  soiled  Phoenician  al- 
phabet bears  no  distinctive  traces  of  a  Phoenician 
origin.  None  of  the  selected  objects,  whose  initial 
letters  were  to  rale  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic characteiv,  are  in  keeping  with  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  Phoenicians,  On  the  contraiy; 
while  no  reiferenoes  to  the  sea  and  commerce  are  to 
be  found,  the  majority  of  the  objects  selected  are 
such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  an  inland  and 
nomadic  people,  e.  g.  Aleph=an  ox,  Gimel=a 
camel,  Teth  =  a  snake,  Lamed =an  ox-goad. 

A  moie  probable  theory  would  seem  that,  which 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  from  the  Kg.vp- 
tians  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment 
from  the  same  source,  at  the  same  time  and  in- 
dependently— or  one  may  have  preceded  the  other, 
and  subsequently  impai'ted  the  acquisition.  Either 
case  is  quite  possible  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
E^ryptian  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  chaiacters 
as  were  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians — that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian 
alphabet,  was  only  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
But  the  contrai-y  would  seem  to  be  the  case- 
namely,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a 
very  early  period  in  its  pi'esent  form.  And  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  two  tribes  would  separately  have 
made  the  same  selection  from  a  lai-ger  amount  of 
signs  than  they  required.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  alphabets  do  correspond,  and  (as  has  been 
said)  the  character  is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew 
— the  latter  people  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  possessors  of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  hare 
imparted  it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenidans. 

The  theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general 
belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  range  of  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x, 
serves  to  illostrate  this  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Hamite  occupants. of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
admitting,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  con-espondence 
of  their  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  That 
changes  should  subsequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
when  their  advances  in  civilization  are  considered 
— so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unlettered  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.     On  such  a  primary, 

r  Oesenlns,  LArgtbOudt,  p.  181 ;  Benan,  I^aie.  Sent. 
p.  100,  413. 410.     It.  ttiUtf,  Se.  Ilf  Lmf.  31\. 
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generic  agreement  as  this  between  the  adviuioed 
lanfpia^  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews — 
inferior  from  necessary  causes  at  the  time,  the 
mighty  intellect  of  Moees,  divinely  guided  for  such 
a  task  (as  has  been  before  suggested),  would  find 
little  difficulty  iu  giaiVing  improvements.  The 
theory  that  the  Hrksos  built  n  syllabic  alphabet  on 
the  Egyptiao,  u  full  of  difiicalties.1 
'  Acconling  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  I.«psias, 
the  original  nlphnbet  of  the  language-family,  of 
which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as  follows: 


VrMkOvttunk. 

Aleph  =  A     .  Beth  +  Olmel  +  l>aletb=  Media 

He  =  E  +  i    .,  Vav  +  Heth  +  Telh    =  Aspirate* 

OlMlnaO-fa  Fe     +  Knph -|- Tao     =Teniws 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  de- 
licate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
lently  interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Samech,  from  which  weie  derived  Zain,  Tsnddi, 
and  Shin — Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited  functions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth ;  and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Hesh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  oomparatively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
,the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  this  manner  (accord- 
ing to  Lepsius),  and  by  such  Shemite  equivalent!!, 
may  be  traced  the  piogi'ess  of  the  pni-eiit  nlphiibet. 
In  the  one  letter  yet  to  be  mentioned — Yod — as  in 
Kupli  and  Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of 
the  ancient  rowel  strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  early  syllabnria,  whose  existence  lie  maintains, 
with  great  force  and  learning, 

App.irently,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo-Germanic  and 
Shemitic  alphabets,  a  parent  alphabet  may  be  traced, 
in  which  each  letter  possessed  a  combined  vowel 
and  consonant  sound— each  in  fact  foiming  a  distinct, 
well  understood  syllable.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
different  pi-occsses,  by  which  (in  the  instances  given 
by  Lepsius),  these  eai-ly  syllabaria  have  been  affected 
by  the  course  of  enunciation  in  different  families. 
What  has  been  said  above  (§21),  may  serve  to 
show  how  fiir  the  system  is  still  in  foit»  in  the 
Ethicpic.  In  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a  strong  tendency  existed  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
primary  syllables  aloph,  he,  gho  =  a,  i,  u,  were 
soon  stripped  of  their  wcsik  guttural  (or  consonant) 
element,  to  be  treated  simply  as  the  vowel  sounds 
named,  in  combination  with  the  more  obvious  con- 
sonant sounds.  A  very  similar  coui'se  was  followed 
by  the  Shemitic  family,  the  vowel  element  being  in 
most  letters  disi-cgarded ;  but  the  guttui'al  one  in 
the  breath-syllables  was  apparently  too  congenial, 
and  too  fii-mly  fixed  to  allow  of  these  being  con- 
verted (as  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family) 
into  simple  vowels.  Aleph,  the  weakest,  for  that 
i-enson  forms  the  exception.  As  apparently  coutaiu- 
ing  (like  the  Mranftgari)  traces  of  its  people's 
syllabarium,  as  well  for  its  miyestic  forms,  befitting 
BIbylonian  learning,  l.cf«ius  with  others  attributes 
a  veiy  high  antiquity  to  the  square  Hebiew  cha- 
racter.    But  this  is  difficult  to  be  maintained.' 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet,  to 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  cha- 
racters among  the  three  leading  branches  of  the 
Shemitic  family,  that  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  thus 


sketdied.     '*  In  its  oldest,  thoagh  not  its  original 
state,  it  exists    in   Phoenician   monuments,   both 
stones  and  coins.     It  consists  of  22  letters,  written 
from  right  to  lefl,  and  is  characterized  generally  by 
stiti'  straight  down  strokes,  without  regularity  and 
beauty,  and   by  dosed  heads  round  or  pointed. 
We  iMve  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  vix.,  the 
inscriptioiw  on  Jewish  ooina,  struck  under  the  Mao- 
cabean  princes,  where  it  is  evident  that  its  chiv- 
racters  resemble  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Samaiitan 
character,  in  Whidi  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sanw- 
ritans  is  written."*    This  latter  difiers  from  the 
first  named,  merely  by  a  few  freer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  development  of  the  written  chai^cter  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Sliemitic  family  jllustrates  tlie 
passage  from  the  stiff  early  character,  spoken  of 
above,  to  the  more  fully  formed  angulai'  one  of  later 
times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  family,  and  in  that 
of  the  Arabic,  to  the  Cufic  and  Meshki.     Aramaic 
writing  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  fiimilies 
^1.  ancient  Aramaic,  and  2.  Syriac,more  properly 
so  called.    Of  the  first,  the  most  eaily  specimen 
extant  is  the  well-known  Carpentras  stone,  pre- 
served at  that  place  in  France,  since  the  end  of  the 
j  17th  century.'     Its  date  is  very  doubtful,  but  an- 
I  terior  to  those  of  the  inscriptions  from  Palmyra, 
I  which  extend  fiom  A.D.  49  to  the  3nl  century, 
'  The   first  very  closely   resembles  the  Phoenician 
character — the  tops  of  the  iettera  being  but  slightly 
■  opened ;  in  the  second,  these  are  more  fully  opened, 
I  and  many  horizontal  strokes  of  union  added,  showing 
!  its  cursive  character.     From  these  remains  may  he 
I  fairly  deduced  the  transitional  nature  of  the  written 
character  of  the  period  pi'eceding  the  invention  (or 
according  to  otheni  the   revival)  of  the    square 
chaiBcter. 

Hupfeld,  FUret,  and  all  leading  writere  on  the 
subject,  concur  in  designating  this  last  as  a  gradnal 
development  from  the  sources  mentioned  above. 
A  reference  to  these  authors  will  show,  how  con- 
I  fused  wero  even  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  period 
as  to  its  origin,  from  the  different  explanations  of  the 
word  n'TitW  (Assyriaca),  substituted  by  the  Rab- 
j  bins  for  ySID  ("  square  "),  by  which  this  character 
was  distiuguikhed  from  their  own  —  j^yQ  3713 — 
"  round  writing,"  as  it  was  called.     But  assuming 
j  with  Hupfeld  and  Fiti-st,  the  presence  of  two  active 
;  principles — a  wish  to  write  quickly,  and  to  write 
pictorialiy — the  growth    of  the   square    Hebrew 
I  character   from   the  old  Phoenician   is  easily  dis- 
cernible through   the  Carpentras  and  Palmyrene 
'  relics.     "  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letters 
I  bltmted  off,  the  horizontal  union-strokes  enlarged, 
figures  that  had  been  divided  rounded  and  closed, 
I  the  position  and  length  of  many  cross  lines  altered, 
and   final   letters  introduced  agreeably  to  tachy- 
I  graphy.     On   the  other  hand,   the    caligraphioil 
I  principle  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  uniformity 
I  and  symmetry  of  the  letters,  their  scparatioo  from 
!  one  another,  and  in  the  peculiar  taste  which  adorns 
I  them  with  a  stiff  and  angular  form."  ■ 

Few  important  changes  are  to  be  found  from  the 
period  of  Ezra,  until  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
of  our  era.  During  this  period,  the  written 
character  of  the  text  (as  well  as  the  text  itself)  was 


t  -  SonMe  Its  Hyksos,  ainsi  que  le  suppose  M.  Ewald,    In  Henog.  xlv.  9. 


qui  Hrent  passer  rfcrltnre  «gypt!enne  de  Vittx,  phoniMque 
k  I'etat  syllsbtque  ou  alphab^tJque,  comme  les  Japotuds 
et  les  Coriens  lont  fait  poar  I'icriUlre  CbinolK"  (Kenan, 
p.  112).  SaalscbUU,ZiirOtxAidUe<ier«iwkseatauckr{^. 
XSiilgsberg,  isss,  ^  IB,  It,  is.    Comp.  also  Leyrer, 


'  Lepelos,  ZiMt  A}AaiuUungent  d-29. 
•  Davidson,  BMiad  Critidtm,  i.  23. 
'  A  copy  of  It  Is  given  in  Fttrsl,  LehrgA.  23. 
■  Davidson,  BMic  Critieitm,  i.  29 ;  Hofftouuin,  Oramn. 
Sjiriaea,  f«,  |.«;  and  KHmt,  l-dtrg.  I.  ^  22-27. 
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■ettled  as  at  }>resent,  and  likewise,  to  a  great 
eitent,  the  reading  and  dirisionsof  the  text.  During 
this  period,  the  gronndworlc  of  very  much  contained 
in  the  subsequent  Masora  was  laidi,  but  as  yet  only 
in  an  nnwritten,  traditional  shape.  The  old  cha- 
racter gave  way  to  the  square,  or  Assyrian  cha- 
racter—not at  once  and  by  the  authority  of  Ezra, 
but  (as  has  been  proved  with  much  clearness) 
by  gradual  transitions.^  The  square  chai'acter  is, 
demonstrably,  not  an  eiact  copy  of  any  existing 
Aramaic  style,  but  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
earlier  one,  although  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 
influence.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
actual  change,  which  probably  was  very  gradual ; 
bat  that  the  new  character  had  become  genei'ally 
adopted  by  the  first  century  of  our  era,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  t.  18).  It  is, 
moreover,  alluded  to  in  the  Mishoa  as  the  Assyrian 
character,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 
and  was  obviously  well-ftnown  to  Jerome  and  the 
Talmudists.  The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 
by  the  ceremonious  (not  to  say  superstitious)  tone 
engendered  among  the  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, secured  the  exclusive  use  of  its  square  cha- 
racter for  sacred  purposes.  All  that  external  care 
and  scrupulous  veneration  could  accomplish  for  the 
exact  transmission  of  the  received  text,  in  the  con- 
secrated character,  was  secured.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  a  secondary,  much  of  an  erroneous  kind 
was  included  among  the  objects  of  this  devont 
veneration ;  but  in  the  absence  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  not  only  in  those  early,  but 
many  subsequent  generations,  this  is  the  less  to 
be  deplored.  The  character  called  Rabbinic  is 
best  described  as  an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursive 
writing. 

The  history  of  the  characters,  ordinarily  used  in 
the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
iamily,  is  blended  with  that  of  those  used  in  Judea. 
Like  the  square  characters,  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  but  passed  through  some  intei^ 
nwdnito  stages.  The  first  variety  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Kstiaagelo — a  heavy  cumbrous  cha- 
racter said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  adj. 
arpoyyiXes,  but  more  probably  from  two  Ai-abic 
w«ds  signifying  the  wilting  of  tlie  Gospel.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  u$e  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
CoDcorrently  with  this,  ai'e  traces  of  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
resembling  it.  The  character  called  the  "  double  " 
(a  large,  hollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Nes- 
torian  for  example — but  that  in  ordinary  use,  is  the 
Pediito= simple  (or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its 
origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
asigned  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  Estrangelo,  sloped  for  writing, 
and  in  some  measure  altered  by  use.  This  variety 
of  written  characters  in  the  Aramaic  &mily  is  pro- 
bably attributable  to  the  fact,  that  literature  was 
more  extensively  cultivated  among  them  tlian  among 
kindred  tribes.  Although  not  spared  to  us,  an  ex- 
tensive literature  probably  existed  among  them 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era;  and  subsequently,  for 
a  long  period,  they  were  the  sole  imparters  of  know- 
ledge and  leaiiiing  to  Western  Asia. 

The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 

*  Lejrer,  in  Henog,  xiv.  ]2. 

1  Anntber  etjmology  of  Ibis  word  Is  given  by  Lepaios, 

>V«M<.«t  <iom  JjLxi  -India." 
VOL.  II. 


peculiar  feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism,  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  firet  sight,  so  singular 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively short  time  befoi-e  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
the  art  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practically 
unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with  jealous 
caie  their  own  peculiar  character — the  •*  musnad," 
or  elevated  ;r  in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Po* 
sibly  different  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  the  heavy  cumbrous  Cufic  cha- 
racter (so  called  fivm  Cufa,  the  city  where  it  was 
most  early  used)  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar^lbn  Muirat,  a  native  of  Babylonian  Irak. 
But  the  shapes  and  oirangeroent  of  the  letters  in- 
dicate their  derivation  fivm  the  Estrangelo;  and 
the  name  assigned  to  their  introducer — containing 
the  title  ordinarily  bome  by  Syrian  ecclesiastics— is 
also  indicative  of  their  i^  origin.  But  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  documents  of  the  eaily  ages 
of  Islomism. 

The  well-known  division  of  "the  people  of  the 
book  "  =  Christians,  who  were  educated,  and  **  the 
common  people"  who  could  not  read  =  the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  summaiy  way  in  which 
an  authoritative  text  of  the  ICoran  was  established 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othmau),  alike  indicate  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write :  and  this  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  his  description 
of  himself  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modem  writere, 
however,  generally  are  averse  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  and  kindi-ed  statements.  In  any  case, 
about  the  10th  century  (the  fomth  of  the  Hegira), 
a  smaller  and  more  flowing  chai'acter,  the  Nishki, 
was  inti-oduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which,  with  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements,  is  that 
ordinai'ily  in  pi'esent  use.* 

30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  vaiious 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical  signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  centmy  of  our  era — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete  in 
itself.  But  the  system  obtained  general  reaction, 
after  some  modifications  in  deference  to  popuhur 
opinion,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  fulness  of 
the  Masoretes.' 

Ewald,  with  great  probability,  assumes  the  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  ceiiain  attempts  at  vowel 
marks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  inclined  to 
divide  their  history  into  three  stages. 

At  firet  a  simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  dia- 
critical line  in  the  Samaritan  M.S.S.,  was  adopted  to 
mark  nnusual  significations  as  131,  "  a  pestilence," 
as  distingubhed  from  131,  "to  speak,"  or  "a 
word."  A  farther  and  more  advanced  stage,  like  tlie 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  employ- 
ment (in  order  to  express  generally  the  ditiei-euce 
of  sounds)  of  a  point  abaee  the  line  to  express  sounds 
of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o — one  beloio  for  feebler 
and  lower  ones  like  t  and  e — and  a  third  in  the 
centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of  a  harsher  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  two.*' 

■  A  much  earlier  existence  is  dahned  for  this  diaracter 
by  Forster,  0ns  Prim.  Lang,  1. 167. 

»  Pooockc  AhuViOa,  «1.  White;  Walton,  PnU.  Dt 
Linffud  ATdbic&\  l..eyrer,  Henog,  xlv.  12. 

b  Ewald,  onmmatili  (1X35),  p.  62. 
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Originally,  the  number  of  tovxl  saundt  among 
the  Shemitic  races  (lu  distinguished  from  txmel 
poinla)  was  only  three,  and  appnrently  used  In  com- 
bination with  the  oonsonants.  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  alike  ignorant  of  vowel  points,  in  the  ordinary' 
acceptation.  Many  readings  in  the  LXX.  indicate 
the  want  of  some  such  system — a  want  to  which 
some  directions  in  the  Talmud  are  said  to  refer. 
But  until  a  latei'  period,  a  regular  system  of  punc- 
tuation remained  unlinown ;  and  ,tiie  number  of 
rowel  sounds  limited.  The  case  is  thus  put  by 
Walton,  "  The  modern  paints  were  not  either  from 
Adam,  or  affixed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets  that 
were  before  the  captivity,  nor  after  the  captivity, 
devised  either  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  before  the 
completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  five  hundred 
yeai«  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  learned  Jews  for 
the  help  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  *•  We  neither  affirm  that  the  vowels  and 
accents  were  invented  by  the  Masoretes,  but  that 
the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  consist  of  rowels 
and  consonants.  Aleph,  Van,  and  Yod  were  the 
vowels  before  the  points  were  invented,  as  they 
were  also  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  Eastera 
tongues." '  ' 

We  will  add  one  more  quotation  from  the  same 
author,  with  nfereflce  to  the  alleged  uncertainty 
introduced  into  the  rendering  of  the  teit,  by  any 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  system  of  vowel- 
points,  a  question  which  divided  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  "  The  Samaritan  Pentiteuch,  Chaldean  Para- 
plutise  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  and  the  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Bible,  continued  above  a  thousand 
years  before  they  were  pointed."  "  That  the  true 
■"ending  might  be  pi-eserved  above  a  thousand  years, 
is  not  against  all  reason,  since  we  see  the  same  done 
in  the  Somaritan,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  for  a  longer 
time ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Arabic, 
though  not  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  Alcoran  was 
written."* 

.SI.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,  for  their  sacred 
writings,  would  have  been  outraged  by  any 
attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  system  of 
interpretation  at  variance  with  existing  ones.  To 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authoritative 
and  intelligible  unifoimity  was  the  object  of  the 
Masoretes,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
accents. 

What  would  have  suggested  itself  to  scholars, 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  upon  the  established 
written  characters  as  sacred.  No  other  plan  was 
possible  than  the  addition  of  different  external  marks. 
And,  in  fact,  this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Shemitic  tiunily ;  probably 
being  copied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  branches  from  the  Syriac,  among  whom  there 
existed  sdiools  of  some  repute  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Of  the  names  of  the  inventors, 
or  tlie  exact  time  of  their  introduction,  nothing 
can  (be  stated  with  certainty.  Their  use  probably 
b^an  about  the  sixth  century,  and  appears  to  have 
been  completed  about  the  toith.  The  system  has 
heea  carried  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the 
Hebrew,  than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 
a,  I,  M ;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  0,  which  they  repre- 
sented by  figures  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
not  very  much  altered.    In  both  these  cases  all  the 


rowels  are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  conadend  at 
I  short ;  while  the  Hebrew  has  five  long  as  well  as  five 
'  short,  and  a  half-vowel,  and  other  auxiliary  signs. 
'  Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which 
is  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  of  origin.  But 
I  it  beare  rather  on  the  relation  of  words  and  the 
I  members  of  sentences,  than  on  the  construction  of 
individual  words. 

The  chief  agents  in  this  laborious  and  peculiar 
undertaking  were  the  compilers  of  the  Masora, 
as  it  is  called  =  "  tradition, '  as  distinguished  fiimi 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Talmud  has  its  pro- 
vince of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  rrgula- 
I  tions,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
I  the  Kabbala  its  peculiar  function  of  dealing  with 
theological  aud  esoteric  tradition,  so  the  object  of 
the  Masora  (miDD,  "tradition"),  and  its  com- 
pilers the  Masoretes  (or  miOD  ^7)73,  "  masters  of 

tradition"),  was  to  deal  critically,  grammatically, 
and  lexically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  beaj^ 
ing  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this  to 
a  consistent  form.  Little  is  known  with  accuracy 
of  the  authors,  or  the  growth  of  this  remarkable 
collection.  Tradition  assigns  the  commencement  (as 
usual)  to  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue ;  but  other 
authorities— Jewish  and  Christian — to  the  learned 
members  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  caitury.  Tliese  learned  collectiona, 
comprising  some  veir  early  fi^agments,  were  pro- 
bably in  progress  until  the  eleventh  century,  and  are 
divided  into  a  greater  and  less  Masora,  the  second 
n  compendium  of  the  former.  "  The  masters  of  tJie 
Masora,"  in  the  well-known  quotation  of  Elias 
Levita,  "  were  innumerable,  and  followed  each  other 
in  successive  generations  for  many  years;  nor  is  the 
beginning  of  them  known  to  us,  nor  the  end  thereof." 
Walton,  who  was  by  no  means  blind  to  ita  deficiendei, 
has  left  on  recoid  a  very  just  judgment  on  the 
ixfll  merits  of  the  Masora.'  It  is  in  truth  a  very 
striking  and  meritorious  instance  nf  the  devotion 
of  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  text  of  Scripture— of  th* 
earnestness  of  its  authors  tu  add  the  only  pipof  in 
their  power  of  their  zeal  for  its  preservation  and 
elucidation.' 

32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped. In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un- 
doubtedly the  richest:  but  it  would  have  been 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  roudi- 
safed  equally  long  and  favourable  to  this  latter. 
The  cramping  and  perverting  conditions  of  its 
kbonrs  depre^ed  the  Kabbinic  dialect  (child  of  the 
old  age  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  coofosioo 
in  many  instances,  but  there  are  many  valuable 
signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  Hebrew,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  possesses  in  the  bud  almost  all  the 
mechanisms  which  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  (Z«ir- 
gebSmU,  p.  rii.)  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  various 
instances,  which  will  repay  the  labour  of  com- 
parison. It  is  true  that  to  the  Aramaic  has  been 
extoided  a  longer  duration  than  to  the  Hebrew ; 
but  for  various  caoses  its  inferiority  is  remarkable, 
as  r^iards  its  poverty — lexical  and  grammalical — 
its  want  of  haimony  and  flexibility,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessary  frequency  of  periphrases  and 
particles  in  aid. 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  grammatical 


Walton,  CmtUenlor  ComOerti,  11. 2M.  310. 
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and  (jutacticil  peculiarities,  in  the  three  main  dia- 
lects of  the  ShemiUc  fiimily,  will  not  be  out  o(  place 
at  the  end  of  this  sketch.  To  Scholars  it  will  necet- 
sarily  appear  meagre ;  bnt,  brief  as  it  is,  it  maj  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  general  rnder.     The 


root-forms  with  the  consonants  and  rowels  have 
been  already  considered. 

Conjugations  or  their  equivalent  verb-fortns. — 
The  following  is  the  tabulated  form  given  by  Ewald 
for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  verb : — 


1.  (Stanple  form)  Eal. 


(Voims  extremely  augmented) 


I 


1.  (Causative  form) 
niphiL  w. 
PtminBapliaL 


9.  (Beflexive  form) 
Ifiphal. 


4.  (Inlendve  fonn) 

Melw. 

pass.!  /"HOI. 


6.  (Keflexlve  and  intensive  form) 
BUkfCuL 


In  the  Aramaic  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
these  appear,  with  another  ( =  Hithpael),  all  with 
pnssives,  marked  by  a  syllable  prefixed.  In  the 
Arabic  the  verb-forms,  at  the  lowest  compvitation, 
are  nine,  but  are  ordinarily  reckoned  at  thirteen, 
and  sometimes  fifleen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  forms  are  comparatively  rare,  and  serve 
to  expi-ess  colours  and  defects.  As  may  be  seen 
Irom  the  table  given,  the  third  and  fourth  forms  in 
Hebrew  alone  Imve  passives. 

EqukaUnta  to  Coryunctive  Moods,  ^. — One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 'Arabic  language 
is  what  is  ordinarily  deecrihed  as  the  "iuturum 
fignratam."  As  in  almost  all  Shemitic  grammars 
imperfect  is  now  substituted  for  future,  this  may 
be  explained,  by  stating  that  in  Arabic  there  are 
(bar  forms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked,  by 
which  the  absence  of  moods  is  almost  compensated. 
The  germs  of  this  mechanism  are  to  be  found  in 
the  common  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and  the  cohor- 
tatire  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  Aramaic. 
Again,  a  curious  conditional  and  subjunctive  usage 
(at  first  sight  almost  amounting  to  an  inversion) 
applied  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  by  the 
addition  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb  is  to  be  found  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  although  verr  differently  developed. 

Nouns. — The  dual  number,  vei^  uncommon  in 
the  Syriac,  is  less  so  in  Hebrew — chiefly  limited, 
however,  to  really  rfua/ nouns— while  in  the  Arabic 
its  usage  may  In  described  as  general.  What  is 
called  &t  "status  emphaticus,"  t'.  e.  the  rendering 
a  word  definite  by  appending  the  article,  is  found 
constantly  lecurring  in  the  Aramaic  (at  some  loss 
to  deamess  in  the  singular).  This  usage  brings  to 
mind  the  addition  of  the  definite  article  as  a  post- 
positive in  Swedish — s/tib,  ship;  tkibet,  the  ship. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  lost  in  the  inflexions  of  cases, 
while  iu  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  considered  as  un- 
important. As  regards  nouns  of  abstraction,  also, 
the  Aramaic  Is  fuller  than  the  Hebrew ;  but  in  this 
last  particular,  as  in  the  whole  family  nf  nouns, 
the  Arabic  is  rich  to  excess.  It  is  in  this  last  only 
that  we  find  not  only  a  regular  system  of  cases, 
and  of  comparison,  but  especially  the  numerous 
plural  formatiops  called  broken  or  internal,  which 
form  so  singular  a  part  of  the  languag;.  As  re- 
gards their  meaning,  the  broken  plurals  are  totally 
different  from  the  rq;ular  (or,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called,  sound)  plurals— the  latter  denoting 
sereial  individuals  of  a  genns,  the  former  a 
number  of  individuals  viewed  collectively,  the 
idea    of    individuality   bemg    wholly  suppi<es8ed. 


(  Wrigbt'i  Jratiic  Onmmar,  part  i  p.  189.    -  Cetle 
partie  de  la  gnuumaiie  Anbe  est  celle  ou  tl  r^gne  le  plus 


Broken  plurals  accordingly  are  singulars  with  a 
collective  meaning,  and  are  closely  akin  to  abstract 
nouns.V 

33.  To  the  scholar,  as  before  remarked,  this  re- 
capitulation of  some  leading  peculiarities  may  apiiear 
unnecessary,  while  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Shemitic  languages,  it  is  feai^,  ^ese  hutanoes  must 
unavoidably  appear  like  fragments  or  specimens, 
possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no  very 
definite  instruction.  But  in  any  case  some  of  the 
chief  grammatical  features  of  the  family  have  been 
enumerated — all,  moreo\-er,  illustrative  of  the  in- 
ternal self-contained  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect — as  with  its  formal,  so  with  its 
syntactical  peculiarities.  Of  one  fertile  parent  of 
new  words  in  the  Japhetlan  language-lamily — the 
power  of  ci'eating  compound  words — the  Shemitic  is 
destitute.  Different  meanings  are,  it  Is  true,  ex- 
pressed by  different  primitives,  but  these  stand 
necessarily  divided  by  impassable  barriera  from  each 
other ;  and  we  look  In  vain  for  tlie  shades  and  gra- 
dations of  meaning  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages which  give  such  copiousness  and  charm  to 
the  sister-family.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negative  words.  The 
prefixes  of  the  other  family,  in  conjunction  with 
nouns,  give  far  more  life  and  clearness  than  do  the 
collective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.  Even  the  pregnant 
and  curiously  jointed  verb-forms,  spreading  out 
from  the  sharply  defined  root,  with  pronominal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  deli- 
cat*  vowel-system,  have  an  artificial  appearance. 
The  Japhetian,  whose  spiritual  fulness  would  pre- 
bably  never  have  reached  him,  but  that  its  sub- 
stance was  long  preserved  in  these  very  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  framed  for  the  preservation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself — the  One  True  (jod— so  fitting  a 
cradle  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
other  families,  the  Japhetian  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
trust.  Of  those  allied  with  the  Shemitic,  the  Aramaic 
was  too  coarse  and  indefinite,  however  widely  and 
early  spread,  or  useful  at  a  later  period  as  a  means 
of  extension  and  explanation,  and  (as  has  been 
before  observed)  the  Arabic  in  its  origin  was  essen- 
tially of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  Japhetian  cannot 
then  but  recognise  the  wisdom,  cannot  but  thank 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  thus  giving  and  preserving 
His  lessons  concerning  Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting 
and  so  removed  from  treachery.  He  will  do  all 
this,  but  he  will  see  at  the  same  time  in  his  own 
languages,  so  flexible,  so  varied,  so  logical,  drawing 
man  out  of  himself  to  bind  him  to  his  neighbour, 

d'arbltralre,  et  oh  les  regies  g^n^rales  sont  sqjettes  k  nn 
pliu  grand  nombre  d'exceptlons."  Oe  Sac;,  1. 21t  (nl.  1810), 
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means  fiir  more    likely  to  «pre*d  the   tremnres 
of  the  holy  language  than  eren  its  general  adoption. 
It  is  Humboldt  who  has  said,  in  reference  to  the 
wonderful  mechanism  discernible  in  the  consonant 
and  Towel   systems  of  the  Shemitio  languages — 
that,  admitting  all  this,  there  is  more  energy  and 
weight,  more  truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements  ! 
of  language  can  be  recognised  independently  and  in  | 
order,  than  wheti,fused  in  such  a  combination,  how- 1 
ever  remarlcable. 

And  from  this  rigid  self-contained  character  the  1 
Shemitic  languagc-liunily  finds  difficulty  in  depart-  , 
ing.     The  more  recent  Syriac  has  added  various  I 
auxiliary  forms,  and  repeated  pronouns,  to  the  cha-  , 
racteiistic  words  by  which  the  meaning  is  chiefly 
conveyed.     But  the  general  cflect  is  cumbrous  and  . 
confused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  features  of  the  | 
ordinary  Welsh  version  of  the  Epistles.     In  Arabic, 
again,  certain  prefixes  aie  found  to  be  added  for  the 
snice  of  giving  definitcness  to  portions  of  the  verb,  i 
and  prepositions  more  frequently  employed.     But 
the  character  of  the  language  remains  mudterad —  ■ 
the  additions  stand  out  as  something  distinct  from 
the  oiiinnal  elements  of  the  sentence.  | 

In  what  consists  the  most  marlied  point  of  dif-  : 
ference  between  the  Indo-European  fiimily  of  lao-  , 
guages  and  the  Shemitic  fiunily  as  known  to  us  ?  ^ 
The  first  has  lived  two  lives,  as  it  were :  in  its  case  , 
a  period  of  synthesis  and  complexity  ha(  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  analysis  and  decomposition. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.     No  other  instance 
of  a  language-fiunily  can  probably  be  found  cast  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.     Compared  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  those 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic: they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  givwn; 
they  have  simply  existed. '  [T,  J.  0.] 

SHEMTJEL  (^WDB' :  loAivu«\:  SarrmT). 
1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  appointed  from  the  tribe  of 
t>imeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

2.  (lofLouiiX.)  Sahuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33). 

3.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  rii.  2). 

SHEN  (\VfT\,  with  the  def.  article:  rn>  ta- 

\aiai :  Sen).  A  phice  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of 
the  Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  '*  below 
Beth-car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  "  between  the 
Mizpah  and  between  the  Shen."  Nothing  is  known 
of  It.  The  Targum  has  Shimut.  The  Teshito- 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  render  both  Beth-car 
and  Shen  by  litit-Jcaan,  but  the  writer  has  not 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  name  with  any  place 
in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Robinson  (1st  edit.  App.  to 
vol.  iii.)     The  LXX.  read  JB'J  y&^in,  old.    [G.] 

SHEN'AZABCVVK»':  -huttaif.  &nnmr). 

Son  of  Salathiel,  or  Sheeltiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  son  of 
Jechoniah, 

BUENI'B    (TyB»,    i.e.    Senlr ;    Sam.  Vers. 


'  Renan.  L  423.4. 

•  The  or  at  the  end  of  the  LXX.  version  of  the  name  is 
partly  due  to  the  oA  (particle  of  moUoit)  which  Is  affixed 
to  It  in  the  original  of  ver.  10,  and  partly  derived  fh>ni 


8HEPHEBD 

TYlVffO'.  SoFelp:  Sana-).  This  name  occurs  in 
Dent.  iii.  9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  equi- 
valent for  the  Hebrew  Senir,  the  Amorite  name  for 
Mount  Hermon, and,  like  Shibmah  (for  Sibmah),  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Authorised  Vei-sion  without 
any  apparent  aulliority.  The  correct  form  is  found 
in  I  Oh)-.  V.  23  and  Ex.  ixvii.  5.     [Senir.]  [G.] 

SHEPHA'M  (DBB':  leT<>o^':  Sephama). 
A  place  mentioned  oiily  in  the  specification  by 
Moses  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Promiswl 
Uuid  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 1 1 ),  the  fiiat  landmark  from 
Hatser.euan,  at  which  the  northern  boundaiy  termi- 
nated, and  lying  between  it  and  Kibkh.  The  an- 
cient interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudojon.;  Saadiah)  render 
the  name  by  Apameia  ^ ;  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  or 
whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias  or 
Dan,  as  Schwaii  affirms  {Deacr.  Oeogr.  27).  No 
trace  of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Poller  would  fix  Hatsei^nan  at  Ku- 
ryetein,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which 
would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  different 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it. 
The  writer  ventures  to  disagree  with  this  and 
similar  attempts  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy 
l.and  to  an  extent  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there 
is  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  [G.] 

SHEPHATHI'AH  (n'tSDB':  iw)><rrla:  &- 

phatia).  A  Benjamite,  fatlj^  of  Hesuullam  6 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8).    The  name  is  properly  SHEruA- 

TIAH. 

SHEPHATrAH(n;pDe':   Sa^ork;  Alex. 

itupaBla,  So^Kn-foi:  Suphathia,  ScqAatias),  1, 
The  fifth  son  of  David  by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam. 
iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

2.  ('itufiaTia:  Sephatia,  Saphatia.)  The  fiunily 
of  Shephatiah,  372  in  number,  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbafael  (Ezr.  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A  second  de- 
tachment of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head, 
came  up  witli  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
written  Saphat  (1  Esdr.  r.  9),  and  Sapuatias 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

3.  [Saphatia.)  The  &mily  of  another  Shepha- 
tiah  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants, 
who  came  ap  with  Zerubbebel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neb. 
vii.  59). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pbarez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4) 

5.  Ciaipcwiat :  Saphatitu.)  The  son  of  Mattan ; 
one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  counselled  Zedekiah 
to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ). 

e.  (4n^BK':  Sa^T(at;Alex.  So^Htrfa;  FA. 
Zo^rela:  Saphatia.)  TheHaruphite.orHariphite, 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David  in 
his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

7.  CSeuparia :  Sap/uitias.)  Son  of  Maachah,  and 
chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
ixvii.  16). 

8.  (Zoi^Tuii ;  Alex.  So^orfat.)  Son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

8HEPHEED  (n»h;  "y^X  Am.  rii.  14; 
10,  Am.  i.  1).    In  a  nomadic  stat«  of  society  eveiy 

the  oommcncement  of  lUblah,  which  follows  tt  In  ver.  11« 
and  which  they  have  given  wlUiont  itsr,  as  Bi^Ao. 

*  n«»t?B«:  iu^U:  Sam.  Vers.  iTDDy- 
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■nan,  from  the  sbeikh  down  to  the  slave,  i«  mure  or 
lesA  8  shepherd.  As  many  regions  in  the  East  are 
adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the  institution 
of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents  and 
camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  inventions  (Gen.  ir.  20).  The  proge- 
nitors of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were 
nomads,  and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pas- 
toral life.  The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  ludertnken,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
chie6  (Gen.  ixi.  29  ff,  iizvii.  12  ft.),  but  even  by 
their  daughters  (Gen.  xxvx.  6  ff. ;  Elx.  ii.  19).  The 
Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  select- 
ing their  own  quoiiers  apart  from  their  brethren  in 
theTransjordanic  district  (Num.  luii.  1  ff.).  Hence- 
Ibrward  in  Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd  held  a 
sobordinate  position ;  the  increase  of  agriculture  in- 
volved the  decrease  of  pasturage ;  and  though  large 
flocks  were  still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  parti- 
cularly on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
as  aboat  Carmel  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2),  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
iri.  1 1 ;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekoah  (Am.  i.  1),  and  more 
to  the  south,  at  Gedor,  (I  Chr.  ir.  39),  the  nomad 
life  was  pi'actkally  extinct,  and  the  shepherd  be- 
came one  oat  of  many  classes  of  the  labouring  popu- 
htioo.  The  completeness  of  the  ti-ansition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricoltural  state  is  strongly 
exhibited  in  those  passages  which  allnde  to  the  pre- 
tCDce  of  the  shepherd' i(  tent  as  a  token  of  desolation 
(«.  g.  Ex.  XXV.  4 ;  Zeph.  ii.  6).  The  humble  posi- 
tion of  the  shepherd  at  the  same  period  is  implied 
m  the  notices  of  David's  wondrous  elevation  (2  Sam. 
Tii.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70),  and  ^ain  in  the  self-depre- 
ciating confession  of  Amos  (vii,  14).  The  frequent 
and  beatttifiil  allosioos  to  the  shepherd's  oflSce  in 
the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  («.  g.  Ps.  xxiil. ; 
ls.xl.  ll.xlix.  9, 10;  Jer.  xiiii.3,4;  Ex.  xxiiv.  11, 
12,  23),  rather  bespeak  a  period  when  the  shepherd 
had  b«»>me  an  idral  charactei',  such  as  the  Roman 
poets  painted  the  pastors  of  Arcadia. 

The  oflice  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship,  and 
even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  (Gen.  ixxi.  40) ;  his  food  frequently 
consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  aflbrded  by 
nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  '^  sycomure,"  or 
Egyptian  flg  (.\m.  vii.  14),  the  "  busks"  of  the 
carob-tree  (Luke  zv.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt. 
iii.  4) ;  he  bad  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  species,  such  as 
lions,  wolres,  iMuthers,  and  bears  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34 ; 
Is.  ixit  4 ;  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Am.  iii.  12) ;  nor  was  he 
free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatoiy  hordes 
(Gen.  xxzi.  39),  To  meet  these  various  foes  the 
shepherd's  equipment  consisted  of  the  following 
articles : — a  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep's-skin 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in 
cold  weather,  as  implied  id  the  oomparison  in  Jer. 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Jut.  xiv.  187);  a  scrip  or  wallet,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ; 
-Porter's  Damatcm,  ii.  100) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still 
the  &vourite  weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Burckhaidt's  Ifotea,  i.  37) ;  and, 
lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
weapon  against  foes,  and  a  crook  tor  the  manage- 
ment of  tiie  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  4 ; 
Zech.  xi.  7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at  a  distance 
from  hia  home,  he  was  provided  with  a  light  tent 
(CidL  i.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxr.  7),  the  removal  of  which 
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I  was  easily  eflected  (Is.  xxiviii.  12).  In  certain 
localities,  bioreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  protecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erected 
by  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxri.  10,  xxvii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  testified  by 
the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv.  21,  A.  V. 
"  tower  of  Edar ;"  Wic  iv,  8,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  the 
flock"). 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows : — in  the  morning  be  led  foith 
bis  flock  from  the  fold  (John  x,  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still 
usual  in  the  East;  anired  at  the  pasturage,  he 
watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
XXI,  1),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
search  <br  it  until  he  found  it  (Ex.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke 
XT.  4) ;  be  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
ranning  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  (Gen. 
xxii.  7,  XIX.  38 ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  Ps,  iiiii.'2)  ;  at  evening 
he  brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned 
them  to  see  that  none  were  missing,  by  passing  them 
"  under  the  rod  "  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  en- 
closure (Lev.  xxvii,  32 ;  Ez,  xx,  37),  checking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the'hand  (Jer,  xxxiii. 
13);  and,  Anally,  he  watched  the  eutiTUice  of  the 
fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  poi-ter  (John 
X.  3).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  same  person 
was  on  duty  both  by  night  and  by  day;  Jacob, 
indeed,  asserts  this  of  himself  (Gen.  xxxi.  40),  hut 
it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  shepherds  took 
it  by  turns,  or  that  they  kept  watch  for  a  portion 
only  of  the  night,  as  may  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  8,  rendeo-ed  in  the  A.  V. 
"keeping  watch,"  rather  "keeping  the  watches" 
{<pv\i(r<rorTts  ^vXoKcir).  The  shepherd's  oflice 
thus  required  great  watchfulness,  particularly  by 
night  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  re- 
quired tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is, 
il.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  large  establish- 
ments there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  "  rulers "  (Gen,  xlvii,  6),  or 
"  chief  shepheixis  "  (1  Pet.  v.  4):  in  a  loyal  house- 
hold the  title  of  oiitV,*  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on 
the  person  who  held  the  post  (1  Sam,  xxi,  7). 
Great  responsibility  attached  to  the  oflice;  for 
the  chief  shepherd  had  to  make  good  all  leases 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39) ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  per- 
sonal intei-est  in  the  flock,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
paid  in  money,  but  received  a  certain  amount  of 
the  -produce  (Gen.  iix.  32 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7),  The 
life  of  the  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one;  he 
may  perhaps  have  wiled  away  an  hour  in  playing 
on  some  instrument  ( 1  Sam,  xri,  18 ;  Job  xxi,  12, 
iix.  31),  as  his  modem  representative  still  occa- 
sionally does  (Wortafaet's  Syria,  i.  234),  He  also 
had  his  periodical  entertainments  at  the  shearing- 
time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  genei^  gathering 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  festivities  (Gen,  xiii,  19, 
ixxviii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23) ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  life  must  have  beoi  but  dull.  Nor  did  it 
conduce  to  gentleness  of  manners ;  rival  shepherds 
contended  for  the  possession  or  the  use  of  water 
with  great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  xivi.  20  ff. ; 
Ex.  ii.  17) ;  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise, 
as  those  who  come  late  to  a  well  fi-equently  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  until  their  turn  oomes  (Burck- 
hardt's  Syria,  p.  63). 

The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds 
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(Oen.  xlri.  Z4)  may  have  been  jiatnljr  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  sheep  it«lf,  which  appears  to  have 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Plutarch.  De  Is.  72), 
nor  generally  for  aacrifioe  (Herod,  ii.  42),  the  only 
distiict  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes  (Strsb.  ivii.  p.  803).  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd 
invasion  (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  conKrmation 
of  the  fiict  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the  low  po- 
sition which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  cistes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricature*  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  term  "  shepherd  "  is  applied  in  a  metapho- 
rical sense  to  princes  (Is.  xliv,  28 ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  iii. 
15,  sxii.  22  ;  Ez.  xxsiv.  2  &c.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi. 
5,  8,  16),  teachers  (EccL  lii.  U),  and  to  Jehovah 
himself  (Gen.  xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  Ixxx.  I) :  to  the 
.  same  effect  are  the  references  to  "  feeding'  in  Gen. 
xlviii.  15 ;  Ps.  iiviii.  9 ;  Hos.  ir.  16.     [W.  L.  B.] 

SHEPrn'ODK*:  2«i^(;  Alei.2w4x<p:  Seplit). 
Sou  of  Shobal,  oV  the  sons  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40). 
Called  also  Shepuo  (Gen.  iixri.  23) ;  which  Bur- 
rington  concludes  to  be  the  true  reading  (Otneal. 
i.  49. 

8HE'PH0(^De':  ^txpip:  Stpho).  The  same 
a*  Shephi  (Gen.  xixvi.  23). 

BHEFETCFHANdUDe^:  S<t«»4>((ft ;  Alex. 

TSat^ir :  S«phiq>lum).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the 
firstborn  of  Benjamm  (1  Chr.  viii,  5).  His  name 
is  also  written  SHEPlICPpAM  (A.  V.  "Shupham," 
Num.  xivi.  39),  Snoppm  d  Chr.  vii.  12,  16), 
and  MuppiK  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shepbnphan  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Benjamin,  whose  &mily  was  reckoned  with  thoee 
of  Iri  the  son  of  Bela.     [Moprui.] 

SHE'BAH  (n^C^,  i.e.  Sheirih:  tafai ;  Alex. 

iaofi :  Sara).  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of 
a  town  which  was  called  after  her  Uzzen-Suerau. 

SHEEEBI'AH  (n»3Te> :  iaptaa.  Err.  viii.  24 ; 
iapoBlas,  Neh.  viii.  7,  ix.  4  ;  ■Sapa$la,  Neh.  x.  12, 
xit  8.  24;  Alex.  "Sapafila,  Keh.  viii.  7;  2af>a0cCla, 
Neh.  X.  4:  Sarabias,  Ezr.;  Serehia,  Neh.  viii.  7, 
X.  12,  xii.  24 ;  Sarebias,  Neh.  ix.  4 ;  Sarebia,  Neh. 
xii.  8).  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezi-a,  of  the  family 
of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple 
to  join  Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava,  and  with  Hosha- 
biah  and  ten  of  thUr  brethren*  had  the  chargj  of 
the  vessels  and  gifts  which  the  king  and  his  court, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  had  contributed  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiab  wat  among  the  Levites 
who  uuisted  him  (.Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in 
the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nncles  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Keh.  i.  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be- 
longed to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii.  8,  24).  In  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54  he  is  called  Esebrias. 

SHKB'ESH(En^  in  pause:  SoSpu;  Alex. 
S<(^T :  Sares),  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasaeb 
by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

SHEBE'ZEB(nVK"!B':  Sapo<r(<(»!   Sarcaar) 


■  They  are  called  "prtests; 
loosely,  as  In  Josh.  Ul.  3. 


bat  the  term  b  nsed 
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Properly  "  Rharezer ;"  one  of  the  messengers  sent 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  by  the  people  who  had 
returned  from  the  Captivity  to  inquire  concerning 
fluting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii.  2).  [See 
Rboemmelech.] 

SHEBHACH  {T^:  Seiach)  is  a  term  which 
occurs  only  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  Ii.  41),  who  evi- 
dently iisea  it  as  a  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or 
for  Babylonia.  According  to  some  commentators, 
it  represents  "  Babel  **  on  a  principle  well  known  to  ■ 
the  later  Jews — the  substitution  of  letters  according 
to  their  position  in  the  alphabet,  counting  back- 
aarda  from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  bold  the 
same  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Thus  fl  represents  K,  C  represents  2, 
1  represents  ],  and  so  on.  It  is  the  &ct  that  in 
this  way  "SfP^  wonld  represent  533.  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fancifnl  practice 
is  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  At  any  rate,  this  explana- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactory  ns  to  make 
any  other  supei-fluous.  Now  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has 
olnerved  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  "  might  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  SAahaii," 
and  that  consequently  "  a  possible  eipUnation  is 
thus  obtained  of^  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture  "  (Kaw- 
linson's  Hendotus,  vol.  i.  p.  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel,  the  new  capital,  was  constantly)  to  re- 
present the  country.  [G.  R.] 

SHESHA'I  (W:  ^irirU  Num.  and  Judg.; 
Soinrl,  Josh. ;  Alex,  le^t,  2ou(raI,  Ttttl:  Siaai, 
Num. ;  SevH).  One  of  the  thi-ee  eons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  tlie  head  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10).    , 

8HESHA'N(}B'B':  2«viy:  St$an).  A  de- 
scendant of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron,  and  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah.  In 
consequence  of  the  &ilure  of  male  issue,  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave, 
and  through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated 
(IChr.ii.  31,34,  35). 

SHESHBAZ'ZAB  CVVB^:  imafiaaip; 
Alex,  ieuraficunrip :  Sastabatar  :  of  uncertain 
meoning  and  etymology).  The  Chaldean  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zerubbkbel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  v.  14, 
16 ;  1  Esdr.  ii.  12,  15,  af^er  the  analogy  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther. 
In  like  manner  also  Joseph  received  the  name  of 
Zaphnath-Paaneah,  and  we  leaj'n  fittm  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Josepbns  (c.  Apkm.  i.  28),  that  Moses' 
Egyptian  name  was  Osarsipb.  The  duuige  of  name 
in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiii. 
34,  xxiv.  17)  may  also  be  compared.  That  Shesh- 
bazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is  proved  by  bis  being 
called  the  prince  of  Judah  (R'fe'Jn),  and  governor 
(nnB),  the  former  term  marking  him  as  the  head 
of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10, . 
11,  &c.),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap- 
pouited  by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly,  by  the  asseiiion  (Ezr.  v.  16) 
that  "  Sheshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  House 
of  God  which  is  in  Jernsalem,"  compared  with  the 
promise  to  Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv.  9),  "The  hands 
of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house, 
bis  hands  shall  also  finish  it."     It  is  also  appai^ut. 
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from  the  mere  comparuon  of  Eir.  i.  1 1  with  ii.  I, 
2,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  returned  exiles.  The 
Jewish  tradition  that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly 
without  weight.     [Zerubbabel.]         [A.C.  H.J 

8HETH  (nt? :  Jii« :  5WA).  1.  The  patriaixih 
Setii  (1  Chr.  i."l). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  nC'  is  ren- 
dered as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard 
it  as  an  appellatiTC^  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the 
sons  of  Sheth,"  "the  sons  of  tumtilt,"  the  wild 
warrion  of  Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage,  Jer. 
xlviii.  45,  fXOff,  ihdon,  "tumult,"  oocqpies  the 
place  of  sMiA.  IW,  alUth,  is  thus  equivalent  to 
rUtC^,  thith,  as  in  Lam.  iii.  47.  Ewald  proposes, 
Tcry  unnecessarily,  to  read  T^,  3eth=T\iXI^,  and 
to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness"  (^ocAmirfAs- 
s6lMe),  Kaslii  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
and  refers  it  to  Scth  the  sou  of  .^dam,  and  this 
seems  to  hare  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who 
renders' "  he  shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."  The 
Jerusalem  Targuro  gives  "  all  the  sons  of  the  East ; " 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  retains  the  He- 
brew word  Sheth,  and  eiplains  it  of  the  aimies  of 
Gi^  who  were  to  set  themselves  in  battle  array 
against  Israel.  [W,  A.  W.] 

SHBTHA'aOner:  SofMratfawi;  Sapeo^uo?, 
Cod.  Alex  :  Stthar :  "  a  star,"  Pers.).  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Pereia  and  Media,  who  had  access 
to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i. 
14).  Compare  Ezr.  vii,  14  and  the  trriL  r&r 
lltpaiv  IwUniiioi  of  Cte^  (14),  and  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble 
Persians  who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to 
them  as  a  privilege  to  have  access  to  tiie  king's 
presence  at  all  times,  without  being  sent  for, 
except  when  he  was  with  the  women ;  and  that  the 
king  might  only  take  a  wife  from  one  of  these  seven 
&nuiies,  iii.  64,  and  Gesen,  s.  v.  [Carshena  ; 
E3THEB.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHETHA'B-BOZNA'I  (»:f^3  ine' :  2a9o(>- 
0m({tyiit — 1)»,  Cod.  Alex. :  Sthariuzttni :  "  star  of 
splendour").  A  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having 
a  command  in  the  province  "on  this  side  the 
river  "  under  Tatnai  the  satiap  (nriB),  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying 
to  obstnict  the  progress 'of  the  Tempi*  in  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of 
which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Ezr.  v.,  in  which 
they  reported  that  "tiie  house  of  the  great  God  " 
in  Jodaea  was  being  builded  with  great  stones,  and 
that  the  work  was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alle^  au- 
thority of  a  decree  from  Cyrus.  They  requested 
that  search  might  be  made  in  the  rolls  court  whe- 
ther such  a  decree  was  ever  given,  and  asked  for 
the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The  decree  was 
found  at  Egbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai 
and  Shethar-boznai  from  Darius,  oixlerittg  them  no 
more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  "remple,  by 
supplying  them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts, 
com,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar- 
boznai  afler  the  receipt  of  this  decree  offered  no 
further  obstruction  to  the  Jews.  The  account  of 
the  Jewish  pixKpcrity  in  Ezr.  vi.  14-22,  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Persian  governors  acted  fully  up  to 
the  spirit  of  their  instructions  firom  the  king. 
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As  r^ards  the  name  Shethai^boznai,  it  seems  to 
be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appears 
as  the  name  Shethar,  one  of  the  seven  Peraan 
princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained 
in  the  name  Phama-zathres  (Herod,  vii.  65) ;  and 
the  whole  name  is  not  unlike  Sati-barznnes,  a  Per- 
sian in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mneraon  (Otesias,  57). 
If  the  names  of  the  Persian  officers  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  oould  be  identified  in  any  inscrip- 
tions or  other  records  of  the  reigns  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be  of  immense 
value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that  book. 

[A.  C.  H.] 

SHB'VA  («JE',  Keri;  WB?,  2  Sam.:  Sovs-cC; 
Alex,  'laois :  Siva).  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  seci^e- 
tary  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  25).  He  is  called  else- 
where Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  SiiisuA  (1  X.  iv. 
3),  and  Suavsha  (1  Chr.  ivi.  18). 

2.  {%cu)i\  Alex.  Soo^A.:  Sae.)  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah,  and  founder 
or  chief  of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

8HEAV  BBEAD.  (D»3D  Dr^i  or  D'JDfl  "^ 
(Ex.  XIV.  30,  XXIV.  13,  xxxix.  36,  &c.),  Uterallv 
"bread  of  the  face"  or  "faces."  Onk.,n31Jrt5n  "7 
D*BK  Dn^,  "  bread  set  in  order."  1  Chr.  is.  32, 
xxiil.  29,  2  Chr.  xiix.  18,  Neh.  x.  34,  nOTPO. 
In  Num.  iv.  7,  we  find  l*t3nn  "?, "  the  perpetual 
bread."  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6,  it  is  called  BHp  \  "  holy 
bread."     Syr.    i>;  V>»    Cn)0;^A)    )VI««N 

"  bi-ead  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord."  The  LXX. 
give  us  tprot  iyiiwioi,  Ex.  xxv.  3P ;  Sproi  T^t 
irpoa-(tiopas,  1  K.  vii.  48.  N.  T. :  S^oi  t^i  irpo- 
BfiTfus,  Matt.  xii.  4,  Luke  vi.  4 ;  ^  irpo04<rts  rSy 
ipTuy,  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  Vulg.  panes />ro/wsi<i(mis. 
Wiclif,  "  loaves  of  proposition."  Luther,  Schati- 
brode ;  from  which  our  subsequent  English  vereions 
have  adopted  the  title  Siiew-urbad. 

Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acacia,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  "  a 
golden  crown  to  the  bolder  thereof  round  nbont," 
I.  e.  a  border  or  list,  in  erder,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any 
accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and  a 
representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Heiodian 
Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  bas- 
reliefi)  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  of 
this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  ooiTespondence  with  the  prescriptions  in 
Exodus.  We  tliere  find  the  fblluwing  words :  "  and 
thou  sbalt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  a  hondbreadth 
round  about."  In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is  carrying  the 
Table,  and  the  border,  are  of  aljout  equal  breadth.* 
This  table  is  itself  called  D'JBD  \rbs^,  "the  Table 
of  the  Faces,"  in  Nimi.  iv.  7,  and  IHOn  jrPC, 
"  the  pure  table "  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6 ;  and  2  Chr. 
liii.  11.  This  latter  epithet  is  genei-ally  referred 
by  commentatois  to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which 
so  much  of  it  was  covered.  It  may,  however,  mean 
somewhat  more  than  this,  and  bear  something  of  the 
force  which  it  has  in  Malachi  i.  11. 


*  Taking,  i.  &,  the  four  fingers,  when  closed  together, 
as  the  measure  of  a  handbreadlli.  as  we  arc  inKtructul  to 
do  1^  a  comp&rlMU  of  1  K,  vii.  i6  and  Jcr.  HI.  21. 
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It  was  thought  by  Philn  and  Clfment  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  Table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
itt  fonr  sides  or  Ifgs  typifyinf;  the  four  seasons.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  any  argument  iii  their  support, 
we  may  feel  warranted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful 
conjectures,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  BiUur's 
arguments  against  them. 

In  2  Chr.  it.  1 9  we  have  mention  of  "  the  tables 
whereon  the  shewbread  was  sA,"  and  at  Ter.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  roalcing  ten  tables.  This  is  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
vtii.  3,  §7),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables, 
and  one  great  golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the 
loaves  of  God.    [See  Temple.] 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  xras  carried  sway 
by  Antiochns  Epiphanes  (t  Mace.  i.  22),  and  anew 
one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under 
Judas  Maccabacus  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptolemy  Philadeiphus  presented  a  magnificent  table 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §8,  9). 

The  Table  stood  in  the  sanctuary  together  with 
the  seren-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. Ereiy  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves 
were  put  on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  sach,  and  sprinliled 
with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  salt),  where  they 
remained  till  the  following  Sabbath.  Then  they 
were  replsced  by  twelve  new  ones,  the  incense  was 
burned,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
moved. Besides  these,  the  tihewbread  Table  was 
adorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  &c.,  which  were 
ofpnre  gold  (Ex.  iiv.  29).  These,  however,  were 
manifestly  subsidiary  to  the  loaves,  the  preparation, 
presentation,  and  subsequent,  treatment  of  which 
manifestly  constituted  the  ordituxnca  of  the  shew- 
bread, whose  probable  purport  and  signiticance  must 
now  be  considered. 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve 
months.  If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  must 
surely  have  been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Rev.  xiii.  2).  But, 
taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is 
left  in  Scripture  so  wholly,  unexplained.  Though 
it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  ports  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and  his 
companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  shew- 
bread, does  hut  illustrate  the  sanctity  which  was 
ascribed  to  it ;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative,  the  ordinance  is  only  once  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  ix.  2),  and  there  it  is  merely 
named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  first 
sanctuary. 

But  although  unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointments  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  example,  the  appeal  of  Abijam 
to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11)  runs 
thus — "  but  as  for  us,  the  LORD  is  our  God,  and 
we  have  not  forsaken  Him ;  and  the  priests,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron*  and 
the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business ;  and  they  bum 
unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  eveiy  evening 
burat-sacrilioes  and  sweet  incense ;  the  shewbread 
also  set  they  m  order  upon  the  pure  table,"  be.  &c. 

In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rites  con- 
nected with  the  shewbread  will  lead  us  to  some 
apprehension  of  its  meaning. 
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The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 
dominant  one,  D^JB  DH?,  "bread  of  the  face, 
or  fiices."  This  is  explained  by  some  of  the 
Kabbis,  even  by  Maimouides,  as  referring  to  the 
four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  no 
way  distinguished  them  from  other  loaves.  Besides, 
it  is  applied  in  Xam.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  Table, 
O^JOn  trPC,  not,  as  in  the  Euglish  version,  the 
"  table  of  shewbread,"  but  the  "  shew  table,"  tlie 
"  table  of  the  face,  or  fiuies." 

We  have  used  the  words /<io»  or  faces,  for  D'3B, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the  plural, 
and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  face  of  one 
person  and  of  many.  In  connexion  with  this  mean- 
ing, it  continually  bears  the  secondary  one  of  pre- 
sence. It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  any  of  the 
countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But  whow 
face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of  the  people  ? 
The  rite  of  the  shewbread,  according  to  some,  was 
peiformed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  b^ing  the 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  Table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor 
of  this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons, 
there  is  the  powerful  objection  that  the  shewbread 
was  unseen  by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  was  eaten  there  by  the  priests  alone.  So  that 
the  first  condition  of  symbolic  instruction  was  want- 
ing to  the  rite,  had  this  been  its  meaning. 

The  D*]B>  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  of 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  iprot  iyiwwi  and 
the  Sfn-oi  r^i  wpor^opSi  of  the  LXX.  seem  to 
indicate  as  much.  To  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
where  the  words  niiT  'JBte  D'TDIDiT  D'JSn  "^ 
seem  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  bread  ofiered 
to  God  as  was  the  Mincfaah,  a  symbolical  meal  for 
God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  Lectistcr- 
nmm.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointments.  The  incense  is  no  doubt 
to  be  burnt  on  the  appointed  altar,  but  the  biead, 
on  the  Sabbath  fbllowint;  that  of  its  presentation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  renuiins,  then,  the  view  which  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singula)'  force  and  beauty 
by  Bilhr — a  view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers 
which  tend  to  abate  confidence  in  some  ports  of 
his  admirable  SymbolH. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  0*]B  is 
applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  fiimiture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is  some- 
thing therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which  is 
denoted  by  the  title.  Takii^  D^SBD  as  equivalent 
to  the  Presence  (of  Ood  subaud.),  he  views  tha 
application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread  as  ana- 
logous to  its  application  to  the  angel,  ViS  *]K<>0 
(Is.  Ixiii.  9,  compared  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15 ; 
Dent.  iv.  37).  Of  the  Angd  of  God's  Presence  it 
is  said  that  God's  "  Nome  is  in  Him  "  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20).  The  Presence  and  the  Nome  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  equivalent.  Both,  in  reference  to  their 
context,  indicate  the  manifestation  of  God  to  His 
creatures.  "  The  Name  of  God,"  he  remarks,  "  is 
Himself,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself, 
the  &ce  is  that  wherein  the  being  of  a  man  pro- 
claims itself^  and  makes  known  its  individual  per- 
sonality. Henoe,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Himself, 
so  Face  for  Person :  to  see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  the 
Person.     The  Bi'ead  of  the  Face  is  therefore  that 
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bread  throtigh  which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with 
the  participation  of  which  the  eeeiog  of  God  is 
hound  np,  or  through  the  participation  of  which , 
man  attains  the  sight  of  God.  Whenc-e  it  follows 
that  we  have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such, 
as  the  means  of  nourishing  the  bodily  life,  but  as 
spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  nppropiiating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  cddsI*^  in  seeing  the  face 
of  God.  Bi-ead  is  therefore  here  a  symbol,  and 
stands,  as  it  so  generally  does  in  all  languages,  both 
for  lite  and  life's  nourishment;  but  by  being  entitled 
tJie  Brtad  of  the  Face  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  a 
life  higher  than  the  physical ;  it  is,  since  it  lies  on 
the  table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly 
bread ;  they  who  eat  of  it  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  it  see  the  taoe  of  God"  (Bahr,  Symholik, 
book  i.  c.  6,  §2).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
sfaewbread  was  "  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel 
by  an  everlasting  covenant"  (Lev.  xjciv.  8),  and 
may  therefore  be  well  expected  to  bear  the  most 
toleinn  meaning.  Bjihr  proceeds  to  show  very  beau- 
tifully the  connexion  in  Scripture  between  seeing 
God  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as  the 
coping-stone  of  his  argument,  to  Christ  being  at 
once  the  perfect  Image  of  God  and  the  Bread  of 
Lite.  The  references  to  a  table  prepared  vfor  the 
righteous  man,  such  as  Ps.  xxiii.  .%  Luke  xxii.  30, 
should  also  be  considered.  [F.  G.j 

SHTB'BOLETH  (n^aB*:  ScibMtth),  Judg. 
xii.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  which  the  Gileadites 
under  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the  passages  of  the 
Jordan,  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  to 
test  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  ah  by  those 
who  wished  to  cidss  over  the  river.  The  Ephraim- 
ites, it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  substituted 
tor  sh  the  simple  sound  s;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sA  as  an 
Ephraimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  accordingly. 

The  word  "Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a 
second  life  in  the  English  language  in  a  new  sl^i- 
fioation,  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew :  1st,  an  ear 
of  com ;  2ndly,  a  stream  or  flood :  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  iu  the  latter  sense  that  this  particuUr 
word  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan 
being  a  rapid  river.  The  word,  in  the  latter  sense, 
is  used  twice  in  the  69th  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and 
15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  "the 
fioocb  overflow  me,"  and  "  let  not  the  vater-flood 
overilow  me."  If  in  English  the  word  retained 
its  original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  might  he 
translated  "  Let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown 
roe."  There  is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word. 
Any  word  beginning  with  the  sound  ah  would  have 
answered  eqimlly  well  as  a  test. 

Before  the  iotroduction  of  rowel  points  (which 
took  place  not  earlier  than  the  6th  centmy  a.d.) 
there  was  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the 
letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so  it  could  not  be  known  by 
the  e^e  in  reading  when  h  was  to  be  sounded 
after  s,  just  as  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  words  sugar, 
Aaia,  Peraia ;  or  in  German,  according  to  the  most 
oommon  pronunciation,  after  a  in  the  words  Sprache 
SpiM,  Sturm,  Stiefel,  and  a  large  class  of  similar 
words.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  sh  is 
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«  In  proper  names  not  nstaraUzed  in  English  thron|^ 
tbe  LXX.,  tile  Hebrew  form  is  retained,  as  In  Mephi- 
boahetli,  l^bosbeth.  Tbe  latter  niune  Is  melted  down  In 
tbe  UCX.  to  "ItfioviQ',  as,  with  tlie  6  fermS,  the  French 
have  softened  many  Latin  words  beginning  with  s(,  sacb 


unknown  to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  English  th 
is  imknown  to  so  many  modem  languages.  Hence 
in  the  Septui^mt  proper  names  commence  simply 
with  a,  which  in  Hebrew  commence  with  ah ;  and 
one  result  has  been  that,  through  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vnlgate,  some  of  these  names,  such  as  Samuel, 
Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon,  having  become* 
naturalised  in  the  Greek  form  in  the  English 
language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in  the 
English  version  of  the  0.  T,  Hence,  likewise,  it 
is  a  singularity  of  tbe  Septuagint  version  that,  in 
the  passage  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  the  translator  could 
not  introduce  the  word  "Shibboleth,"  and  has 
substituted  one  of  its  translations,  OTtlxvit  "  <»>  *^ 
of  com,"  which  tells  the  original  story  by  analogy. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  word  may  have  been 
ingeniously  preferred  to  any  Greek  woM  signifying 
"stream,  or  "flood,"  from  its  first  letters  being 
rather  harsh-sounding,  independently  of  its  contain- 
ing a  guttural.  [E.  T.] 

SHIB'MAH  (n03b,  i.e.  Sibmah:  Se^^w: 
Sahama).  One  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Joi^ 
dan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3))\  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Shebem  (i.  «.  Sebom) 
named  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  certainly  identical  with  Sibmah,  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  date  for  its  vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names 
are  precisely  the  same  in  Hebrew,  though  our  trans- 
Intora  have  chosen  to  introduce  a  difierence.  Sib- 
mah, and  not  Shibmah,  is  the  accurate  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  [G.] 

8HIC'B0N(li-|3B':   3oitx<««  i   Alex. 'A«<ta- 

pttva:  Sechrona).  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
rv.  11,  only).  It  by  between  Ekron  (Akir)  and 
Jabneel  ( Yebna),  the  port  at  which  the  boundary 
ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  disco- 
vered between  these  two  places,  which  are  barely 
four  miles  apart.  The  Alex.  LXX.  (with  on  tm- 
usual  independence  of  the  Hebrew  text)  has  evi- 
dently taken  Shicron  as  a  repetition  of  Ekron,  but 
the  two  names  are  too  essentially  different  to  allow 
of  this,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  other  ver- 
sion. The  Targum  gives  it  Shicaron,  and  with  this 
agrees  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Saxv/xu'),  though  no  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  of  the  place  is  to  be  gaine<i 
from  his  notice.  [G.] 

SHIELD  (nSV;  JJO;  oSe';  VTVp).  The 
three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Arms,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  tzinji&h  was  a  large  oblong  shield 
or  target,  covering  the  whole  body ;  that  the  maijin 
was  a  small  round  or  oval  shield ;  and  that  the  term 
ahelet  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  orna- 
mental piece  of  armour.  To  these  we  may  add 
aochlrih,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  Ps. 
xci.  4.  The  ordinaiy  shield  c«nsisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  tvith  leather;  it  thus  admitted 
of  being  burnt  (Ez,  xxxix.  9).  The  mwjen  was 
frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper ; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,**  when 
the  sun  shone  on  it  (1  Mace.  vi.  39),  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the 


as  Stadinni=sfitnde,  Strenae=£trennes,  ftc  &o. 

k  In  tbe  passage  qnoted,  tbe  shields  carried  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antlochos  are  said  to  have  been  actually  of 
gold.  This,  liowcvcr,  most  have  been  a  mistake,  as  even 
silver  shields  were  very  rare  (Biod.  tile  xvii.  57). 
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SHIGGAION 


shieM,  wc  may  refer  the  ndnen  noticed  by  Nahnm 
(ii.  3).  The  sur&ce  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by 
theapplicHtionof  oil,  a»  implied  in  Is.xxi.  5;  hence, 
Sanl's  shield  is  described  as  "  not  anointed  with  oil" 
t. «.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Oil  would  be 
as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather  shield.  In 
order  to  preserve  it  fi-om  the  effects  of  weather,  the 
shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is. 
zxii.  6 ;  camp. Caes.  £.0.  ii.  21  ;  Cic.  A'at.  Dear.  ii. 
14).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm ,  to  which 
it  was  attached  by  a  strap.  It  was  used  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  also  in  besieging  towns,  when  it 
•erred  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  combined 
shields  of  the  besiegers  forming  a  kind  of  testudo 
(Ex.  xxri.  8).  Shields  of  state  were  coreied  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  reli- 
gious processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17) ;  when  these  were 
carried  off,  they  were  replaced  by  shields  of  brass, 
which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the 
guard-room  (1  K.  xir.  27),  while  the  former  had 
been  suspended  in  the  palace  for  ornament.  A  large 
golden  shield  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Komnns, 
when  the  treaty  with  them  was  renewed  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus(l  Hacc.  xir.  24,  xr.  18);  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  alliance  iritifioKtv  rqi  mfL- 
Itaxiiu,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  bnt  whether  any 
symbolic  signiBcance  was  attached  to  the  shield  in 
particular  as  being  the  weapon  of  protection,  is  un- 
certain. Other  instances  of  a  similar  pi-esent  occur 
(Suet.  Catig.  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentary  pre- 
sents of  s  different  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (0c. 
Verr.  2  Act.  iv.  29,  §67).  Shields  were  suspended 
about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  porpg^es  (1  K. 
X.  17  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  57,  vi.  2) ;  this  was  perticmarlr 
the  case  with  the  shields  (assuming  shelet  to  have 
this  meaning)  which  David  took  fi-om  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  4),  and  which  were 
afterwards  turned  to  practical  account  (2  K.  xi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  9):  the  Gammadim  similarly  sus- 
pended them  about  th«)r  towers  (Ez.  xivii.  11 ;  see 
G  AMMADTMs).  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Bible  the  shield  generally  represents  the  protection 
of  God  (e.g.  Ps.  iii. .%  xxviii.  7) ;  but  in  Ps.  xlvii. 
9  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  ri.  16, 
to  fiiith.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SHIQGAI'ON  (I^W:    VoKiU,:    Psalmus), 

Ps.  vii.  1.  A  particular  kind  of  Psalm ;  the  specific 
character  of  which  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  no- 
where in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
7tb  Psalm,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings  against  his  enemies,  and  implores  the 
assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them;  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  in- 
ference as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the 
inscription  to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habekkuk 
iii.  1,  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  "  'al  tltigydnith  "  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
modem  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Shiggaion,"  and  to  be  merely  a  direction 
as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the 
ode  was  to  be  acrampnniai.  This  being  so,  the 
ode  is  no  real  help  in  nscertaining  the  meaning  of 
Shiggaion ;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  caLed, 
though  it  is  directed  to  be  sung  according  to  the 
measures  of  the  shiggaion.  And,  indeed,  if  it 
were  called  a  shiggaion,  the  diOicuIty  would  not 
be  diminished ;   for,  independently  of  the  inscrip- 


sumoN 

tion,  no  one  would  have  ever  thought  that  the  ode 
and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  species  of 
sacred  poem ;  and  even  since  their  passible  simi- 
larity has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  tliat  similarity  consists,  so  as 
to  justify  a  distinct  classilicntion.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  it  is  natural  to  endeavour  to  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  from  its 
etymology;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  lea* 
thnn  three  rival  etymol(^es,  each  with  pUusible 
claims  to  attention.  Gesenins  and  Filrst,  <.  t>., 
concoT  in  deriving  it  from  lUB*  (the  Piel  of 
nXT),  in  the  ifiae  of  magnifying  or  extolling 

with  praises ;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syiiac  words.  Shiggaion  would  thus  mean 
a  hymn  or  psalm ;  bnt  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm,  would 
continue  unknown.  EwaM,  Pie  Poetachen  BOdter 
des  alien  Bundes,  i.  29 ;  Rodiger,  s.  e.  in  his 
continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus;  and  Delitxsch, 
Commeniar  Sber  den  Psalter,  i.  51,  derive  it  from 
nJtS^,  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and 
consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithyrambus;  while  De  Wette,  Die  Psaimen,  p. 
34 ;  Lee,  >.  r. ;  and  Hitzig,  Die  ZaSIf  kleinin 
Prophetm,  p.  26,  interpi-et  the  word  as  a  psalm 
of  lamentation,  or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived 
from  Arabic  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  Die 
Psaimen,  i.  109,  199,  conjectures  that  shiggaion  is 
identical  with  higgaion  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  .the  sense  of 
poem  or  song,  from  T\iT\,  to  meditate  or  compose; 
but  even  so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  as 
to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  iniicription  of  Habakkuk's  ode,  "  'al 
shigySnith,"  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  is  /urii 
qiS^s,  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  "  pro  ignorantiis,"  as  if  the 
word  had  been  sliegiijoth,  transgressions  through 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27 ;  Num.  xv.  27 ;  Eccl. 
V.  6),  or  shegUth  (Ps.iix.  13),  wfaxsh  seems  to 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
Vulgate  was  influenced  by  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than, where  shigyonoth  seems  to  be  translated 
KniTCS.  In  the  A.  V.of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering 
is  "  upon  shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were  some 
musical  instrument.  But  under  any  circnmstances 
'al  (7V)  must  not  be  tianslated  "  upon "  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  on  instrument.  Of  this  use 
there  is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose, 
although  playing  on  musical  instruments  is  fre- 
quently refened  to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there 
is  one  passage,  Ps.  xdi.  3,  where  the  word  might 
be  so  translated,  it  might  equally  well  be  ren- 
dered there  "  to  the  accompaniment  of"  the  musical 
instruments  therein  specified — and  this  ti-anslation 
is  preferable.  It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  that 
'al  is  translated  ''  upon  "  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments,  Gittith,  Machabth, 
Neglnath,  Nechll6th,  ShOshan,  Sh6shannlm  (Ps. 
viii.  1,  Ixxxi.  1,  Ixixiv.  1,  liii.  1,  Ixxxviii.  1,  Ixi. 
1,  V.  1,  Ix.  1,  xlv.  1,  liix.  1,  Ixxx.  1).  Indeed, 
all  these  words  are  regaided  by  Ewald  {Poet, 
BSch.  i.  177)  as  meaning  musiod  keys,  and  by 
Kiirst  (ss,  m.)  as  meaning  musical  bands.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  substitutes,  it 
is  vei-y  singular,  if  those  six  words  signify  musical 
instruroenta,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'HON  (l^N'B',  i.«.  Shion:  -itavi:  Seon). 
A  town  of  Issachar,  named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  19. 
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SHIHOB  OP  EGYPT 

It  oeenra  between  Haphraim^  and  Anaharath.  En- 
lebios  and  Jerome  ( Oitomat.)  mention  it  ta  then 
eiicting  "  nenr  Mount  Tabor.  The  only  name  at 
all  raaemblmg  it  at  present  in  that  neigliboarhood 
i«  the  CJtirbet  SchCm  of  Dr.SchnIz  (Zimmemiann's 
Map  of  Qalitee,  1861)  1 J  mile  N.W.  of  Deburieh. 
This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz 
(166)  as  "  Sam  between  Duberith  and  Jafa."  The 
identiiiaitian  is,  however,  very  oncertain,  sinre 
Schfm  appears  to  contain  the  Ain,  while  the  He- 
brew name  doci  not. 

The  redundant  A  in  the  A.  V.  is  an  error  of  the 
recent  editions.  In  that  of  1611  the  name  is 
Shion.  [G.] 

SHTHOB  OP  EGYPT  (D.nVO  "rtn'?':  V«» 
lixyinrrmi :  Sihor  Atgypti,  1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken 
of  as  ooe  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  David's 
time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the  other. 
It  most  correspond  to  "  Shihor,"  "  the  Shihor  which 
[b]  before  f:gypt "  (Josh.  riii.  2, 3),  A.  V.  •'  Sihor,'' 
sometinKs,  at  least,  a  name  of  thie  Nile,  occnrring 
in  other  pasenges,  one  of  jvhich  (where  it  has  the 
article)  is  |Brallel  to  this.  The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is  or  has  been  sn  appella- 
tive, rather  the  fonner  if  we  judge  only  fivm  the 
complete  phrase.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Shihor  Hixraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal 
Jliziaim,  and  that  the  name  Shihor-Libsath, 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  unless  derived  fi-om  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Phoenician  colonists  of  Egypt,  as 
we  are  disposed  to  think  possible,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  that  country  with  the  ancient  manu&cture 
of  glass,  shows  that  the  woi-d  t^hihor  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  great  river.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  Shihor  of  Bgypt  and  "  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  l^Tpt "  might  designate  the  stream  of 
the  Wadi-l-'Areesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
the  Nile.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Shihor,  and 
even  Nahal,  alone,  are  names  of  the  Nile,  while 
Nahal  Uixraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 

river  Cinj,  not  ^POl  of  HIzraim.  We  therefore 
are  disposed  to  hold  that  all  the  names  designate 
the  Nile.  The  fitness  of  the  name  Shihor  to  the 
Nile  must  be  remembered.  [Nile;  River  of 
EoTPT ;  Sihor.]  [R.  S.  P.]  ■ 

SHI'HOB-LIB'NATH  fn33^  'i\n^:  t# 

Seubr  xal  Aa|3aM(9;  Alex.  Tttutp  k.  A. :  Sichor  et 
LabanatA).  Named  mly  in  Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of 
the  landmarics  of  the  boundary  of  Asher.  Nothing 
is  Imown  of  it.  By  the  ancient  translators  and 
commentators  (as  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Ononuuticon)  the  names  are  taken  as 
belonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modem  com 
mentators,  beginning  perhaps  with  Masius,  have 
iaclined  to  consider  Shihor  as  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shibor-Libnath  to  be  a  river. 
Led  by  the  meaning  of  Libnath  as  "  white,"  they 
interpret  the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  river, 
which  thev  then  naturally  identify  with  the  Belua* 
of  Pliny  (N.  ff.  v.  19),  the  present  Nahr  Naman, 
which  drains  part  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  and  enters 
tiie  Mediterranean  a  short  distance  below  that  city. 
It  is  a  {Hty  to  disturb  a  theory  at  once  so  ingenious 
xai  so  consistent,  and  supported  by  the  great  name 
of  Michaelis  {Snppl.  No.  2-t62),  but  it  is  surely 
VCTy  fiir-fetched.    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 

■  It  Is  singalar.  too,  that  Josepbus  should  state  that 
there  was  a  mammient  of  JfesMwn  standing  close  to  tbe 
B>las(«.^.IL  10,  fl). 
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Shihor-Libnath  is  a  stream  at  all,  except  the  agree- 
ment of  the  fii^  portion  of  the  name  with  a  rare 
word  used  for  the  Nile — a  river  which  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  an  insignificant  streamlet 
like  the  Namem,  And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the 
position  of  the  Naman  is  unsuitable,  since,  as  fiu-  as 
can  be  gathered  fiom  the  very  obscare  list  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  Shihor-Libnath  was  the  south 
pivot  of  the  territory  of  Asher,  below  Mount  Carmel. 
Reland's  conjectuiv  of  the  Ci*ocodei]on  river,  pro- 
bably, the  Moieh  et  Temseh,  close  to  Kaisari^eh,  is 
too  ftir  south.  [G.] 

SHIL'HI  {■•rp& :  SoXot,  ia\l ;  Alex.  loAoXii, 

3a\tl :  ScJai,  Salaki').  The  &ther  of  Azubah,  Je- 
hoshapbat's  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xz.  31). 

SHIL'HIM  {prhf^:  2aX4;  Alex.  ScX«<im: 

SUim).  One  of  the  cities  in  the  eonthem  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  list  is 
between  Lebooth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh, 
zv,  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is 
not  even  named  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  list  of 
Simeon's  cities  in  Josh.  xix.  Shabuhen  (ver.  6) 
occupies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31 
this  is  still  further  changed  to  Sraabaul  It  is 
difficult  to  say  if  these  are  mer«  cormptioaii,  or  denote 
any  actual  variations  of  name. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
Salim  and  Aenon  of  St.  John  tb*  Baptist ;  but  their 
position  in  tbe  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
scene  of  St.  John's  labours  and  the  other  events  of 
tbe  Gospel  histoid,  seems  to  forbid  this.         [G.] 

SHIL'LEM(D^:  loXXiin,  2«XX<^;  Alex. 
SuAA^^inOen.:  Siillem,  Sellem).  Sonof  Naphtali, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen. 
ilvi.  24 ;  Num.  xivi.  49).  The  same  as  Shall(7M  7. 

SHILXEMITES,  THE  (^cWil :  6  S<XXd/J  : 
Setlemitae\  The  descendants  of  Shillem  the  son  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi,  49). 

SHILO'AH,  THE  WATEBS  OP  (rhvn  ♦0= 
rh  Slap  ToO  2ciAaN(/i ;  Alex. ,  SiAao^ :  Saad. 
^UJLmi  i^ffi,*' Ain  Sel>cin:  aquas  SSoe).  Acer- 
tain  sofi-flowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6)  to  point  his  comparison  between 
the  quiet  confid^ce  in  Jehovah  which  ho  was 
urging  on  the  people,  and  the  overwhelming  vio- 
lence of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Ibr  whose  alliance 
they  were  clnmouriug. 

'There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
imder  their  later  name  of  Siloam — the  only  per- 
ennial spring  of  Jerusalem.  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  fact  that  the  "  waters  of  Siloam " 
run  with  an  irregular  intermittent  action,  and 
therefore  could  baitlly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing 
"  softly."  But  the  testimony  of  careful  investigators 
(Rob.  B.  R.  i.  341,  2 ;  Barclay,  CUi/,  516)  esta- 
blishes the  fact  that  the  disturbance  only  takes  place, 
at  the  oftenest,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  say  three 
to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  being 
"  perfectly  quiescent "  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 
In  summer  the  disturbance  only  occurs  once  in  two 
or  three  days.   Such  interruptions  to  the  quiet  flow 


b  The  TarKum  Jonathan,  Feabitn,  and  Arabic  Ver- 
BloM  of  1  K.  i.  33,  read  Stallosb  for  the  Qihon  of  the 
Hebrew. 
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of  the  atream  would  therefore  not  interfere  with 
the  contrast  enforced  in  tbe  prophet's  metaphor. 

The  form  of  the  name  employed  by  iwiah  is 
midway  between  the  hcu-SMach  of  Nehemiah 
(A.  V.  SiLOAU)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A 
similar  change  is  noticed  under  S)nLONl. 

The  Kpring  and  pool  of  Siloah  are  treated  of 
under  that  head.  [G.] 

SHI'LOH  (nVc*:  rk  laroKtlfitpa  atn^:  qui 
millendus  est).  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiloh 
is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a  Very 
difficult  passage,  in  the  luth  reiiie  of  the  49th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation 
is  coiTect,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose 
name  has  a  similar  significatiou,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This'  was  once  the  translation 
of  Gesenius,  though  he  allei-wards  saw  reason  to 
abandon  it  (see  his  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at 
present  the  tianslation  of  Uengstenberg  in  his 
ChriUologie  da  Alien  Teslaments,  p.  B9,  and  of  the 
Gland  Babbin  Wogue,  in  his  Translation  of  Genesis, 
a  work  which  is  approved  and  lecommended  by  the 
Grand  Rabbins  of  France  (£«  Pentaieuque,  ou  les 
Cinq  Livrea  de  Moise,  Pains,  1860).  Both  these 
writers  r^ard  the  passage  as  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
Messiah  in  this  work  (p.  340). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if^he  original  Hebrew  text 
is  oori'ect  as  it  standi,  there,  are  three  objections  to 
this  translation,  which,  taken  collectirely,  seem  fatal 
to  it.  1st.  The  woitl  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person. 
2ndly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently, 
of  tbe  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xr.  51 ;  2  siam. 
XV.  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not 
of  a  pcnion.  3rdly .  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as 
the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephi-nim  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a  long  period, 
a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is  given  to  the  passage 
without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and, 
indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  puallel  else- 
where (compare  iT^B"  N3^»1,  1  Sam.  ir.  12).  The 
simple  translation  is,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Jttdah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his 
feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh."  And,  in  this  case, 
the  allusion  would  be  to  the  priijnacy  of  Judah  in 
war  (Judg.  i.  1,  2,  xi.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14), 
which  was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land 
was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish  writers 
liad  previously  maintained '  that  Shiloh,  the  city  of 
Kphraim,  was  referred  to  in  this  passage ;  and  Scr- 
vctus  had  propounded  the  same  opinion  in  a  fanciful 
dissertation,  in  which  he  attributed  a  double  mean- 
ing to  the  words  (De  Trinitnle,  lib.  ii.  p.  61,  ed. 
of  1553  A.O.).  But  the  above  translation  and 
explanation,  ax  proposed  and  defended  on  critical 
grounds  of  reasonable  validity,  was  first  suggested 
in  modem  days  by  Teller  (Notae  Criticae  el  Exege- 
ticae  in  Gen.  xlix.,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  Ex.  xv.,  Judg.  v., 
Halae  ct  Hclmstadii,  1766),  and  it  has  since,  with 
modifications,  found  favour  with  numerous  learned 
men  belonging  to  various  schools  of  theology,  such 
as  Eidihom,  Hitzig,  Tuch,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Dditzsch, 
Riidiger,  Kalisch,  Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  ore  set  forth 
at  length  by  Hengstenbei^  (I.  c),  and  the  reasons 
in  its  fiivoor,  with  an  account  of  the  vaiious  inters 
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pretations  which  have  been  suggested  by  others, 
are  well  given  by  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testameat,i.  199-210).  Supposing  always  that 
the  existing  text  is  coiTect,  the  reasons  in  fiivour  of 
Teller's  interpretation  seem  much  to  prepraiderate. 
It  may  be  observed  that  tbe  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  word  Shiloh  in  jts  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  seems  to  arise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Twelve  Tribes,  which 
finds  in  it  more  than  is  justified  by  a  sobei'  exami- 
nation of  it.  Thus  Hengbtenberg  says: — "The 
temporal  limit  which  is  here  placed  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  verses  8  and  9,  in  which  Judah,  without 
any  temporal  limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  Lion  of 
God."  But  the  allusiou  to  a  Iran  is  simply  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall 
rouse  him  up?"  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  general 
colouring  of  Oriental  imagery,  there  is  notUng  in 
this  passage  which  makes  a  refei'ence  to  the  city 
Shiloh  improbable.  Again,  Hengstenberg  says  that 
the  visions  of  Jacob  never  go  into  what  is  special,  but 
always  have  reinird  to  the  future  as  a  whole  abd  on 
a  great  scale  (tm  ganzen  und  grosscn).  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  neverthel^s  compatible  with  the  follow- 
ing geographical  statement  respecting  Zebuluo  '.-r 
"  Zebuluo  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sen,  and 
he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  bis  border 
shall  be  unto  Zidon."  It  is  likewise  compatible 
with  prophecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes, 
which  to  any  one  who  examined  Jacob's  blessing 
minutely  with  lofty  expectations  would  be  dfsap- 
)iointing.  Thus  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  territory 
the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  atWwards 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  be  shall  divide  the  spoil."  Of  Gad  it  is 
said,  "  A  troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  be  shall 
overcome  at  tiie  last."  Of  Asher,  "  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fiit,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties."  And  of  Naphtali,  **  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose ;  he  giveth  goodly  words "  (vv.  19,  20, 
21, 27).  Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory  Shiloh  was  situ- 
ate!) between  the  reality  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
demands  of  an  imaginative  mind,  explains,  perhaps, 
the  strange  statement  of  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
qnoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jacob  was  about  to 
announce  to  his  sons  the  future  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  finger  of  God ; 
silence  was  enjoined  him  ;  and  he  was  seized  with  loss 
of  memory.  See  the  letter  of  St.  Isidore,  Lib.  i.  Epist, 
365,  in  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,  vii.  570, 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  perhaps 
that  of  ♦'  Rest."  The  passage  would  then  run  thus : 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ...  till 
rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him" — and  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  McKiah,  who  was  to 
spring  firom  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  This  translation 
deserves  respectful  consideration,  as  having  been 
ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.  It  was  prefen«l 
by  Vater,  and  is  defended  by  Knobel  in  the  Exege- 
tiachei  Handbuch,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  There  is  one 
objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Shiloh  as  a 
person,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probability. 
Still  it  remains  subject  to  the  objection  that  Shiloh 
occun  no<lrbere  else  in  the  Bible  except  as  the  name 
of  a  city,  and  that  by  translating  the  word  here  as 
the  name  of  a  city  a  reasonably  good  meaning  maT 
be  given  to  the  passage. 
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3.  A  third  explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  acsump- 
tMD  that  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  pertion,  is  a  tranihttion 
by  Tarions  learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanoed 
by  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  that  ShUoh  merely  means 
**  hia  «on,"  i.  e,  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense  of 
the  Messiah),  fi-om  a  supposed  word  ShU,  "  a  son." 
There  is,  however,  no  such  word  in  known. Hebi'ew, 
und  a*  a  plea  ibr  its  possible  existence  inference  is 
made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shatti,  with  the  same  sig- 
niticatiob.  This  meaning  of  "  his  son  "  owes,  per- 
haps, its  principal  intermt  to  its  having  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  two  snch  theologians  as  Luther 
and  Calvin.  {See  the  Commentaries  of  each  on 
Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Luther  connected  the  word  with 
Schilyah  in  Dent  zxviii.  57,  but  this  would  o«t 
DOW  be  deemed  permissible. 

The  tranblation,  then,  of  Shiloh  aa  the  name  of  a 
dty  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  present 
Hd>rew  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possibiUty  of  there  being  some 
rrror  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  "  qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 
nTC,  "  to  send,"  as  if  the  word  i  ixf<rraXfi4yos 
might  have  been  used  in  Greek.  We  may  likewise 
b«  certain  that  the  translator  in  the  Septuagint  did 
not  read  the  word  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.  He 
read  it  as  ri?E'=T?t5',  precisely  corresponding  to 
17  IC'K,  and  tranilated  it  well  by  the  phrase  rii 

kwoKflfirra  tArf ;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  firom  Judah  ...  till 
the  things  reserved  for  him  oome."  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Ezekiel  read  the  word  in  the  same  way 
when  he  wrote  the  words  DDEhsn  'h'~IP»  K3ny 
(Ez.  xxi.  32,  in  the  A.  T.  verse  27) ;  and  it  seems 
likely,  though  not  certain,  that  the  author*  of  the 
Paraphrase  of  Jacob's  last  words  in  the  Targum  of 
Oakelos  followed  the  reading  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
.Septuagint,  substituting  the  word  KT^S^O  for  the 
DOBt)  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  re- 
maib  that  vfXf  is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct 
than  Shiloh,  though  one  main  argument  against 
>1?C,  that  C'  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  an  equivalent  to  *Ct$,  is  inconclusive,  as  it 
aocors  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which,  on  any 
hypothesis,  must  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great 
antiquity.  But  the  fiict  that  there  were  different 
readings,  in  former  times,  of  this  very  difficult  pas- 
nge,  neceKsarily  tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
the  correct  reading  may  have  been  lost. 

Whatever  interpretation  of  the  present  reading 
may  be  adopted,  the  one  which  must  be  pronounced 
entitled  to  the  least  consideration  is  that  which  sup- 
poses the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod  just  before  Judaea 
became  a  Roman  province.  There  is  no  such  inter- 
pretation in  the  Bible,  and  however  ancient  this 
mode  of  regarding  the  passage  may  be,  it  must  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  scrutiny.  In  the 
fint  place,  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  regard  the 
dependent  rule  of  King  Herod  the  Idumaean  as  an 
instance  of  the  sceptre  being  still  borne  by  Judah. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  precise  position  of  Herod, 
it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the  unsuspicious  testi- 

*  This  writer,  however,  was  so  fandfal,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  his  Judgment  oo  any  point  where  It  was 
poaiible  for  fabn  to  go  wroo^  Thus  bis  paraphrase  of  the 
propbecj  reaiwcUng  Benjamin  Is :  "  °I1>e  shechtnata  shall 
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mony  of  Jerome,  who,  m  his  Commentaries  on 
Matthew,  lib.  iii.  c.  22,  writes  aa  follows: — "  Caesar 
Angnstua  Herodem  filium  Antipatris  alienigenam  et 
proselytnm  regem  Judaeis  constituerat,  qui  tributii 
praeeaaet,  et  Uomano  pareret  imperio."  Secondly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  about  588  years  before 
Christ,  Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  its  Temple  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  led  away  into  captivity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  tlie  Chaldew,  and  during 
the  next  fifty  years  the  Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Chaldaean  Empire.  Afterwards,  during  a  period 
of  somewhat  above  200  years,  from  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Arbela,  Judaea  was  a  province  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Subsequently,  during  a  period 
of  163  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the 
succeswra  of  Alexander.  Hence  for  a  period  of 
more  than  400  years  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  independence ;  and,  as  a  plain  undeniable 
matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre  hod  already  departed 
from  Judah.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  farther 
through  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees  (a  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down 
to  the  capture  of  Jernsalem  and  the  conquest  ot 
Palestine  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  a  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  ignores  the  dependent  state  of  Judaea  during 
400  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
cannot  be  reganled  as  based  upon  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'LOH,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  stands  in 
Hebrew  as  nW  (J™*-  "iii.  1-10),  ^  (1 
Sam.  i.  24,  iii.  21 ;  Judg.  iii.  19),  nW  (1  K. 
u.  27),  ^^'E*  (Judg.  xxi.  21 ;  Jer.  vu.  12),  and 
perhaps  also  Jv'?'.    whence  the    gentile  'J/'B* 

(1  K.  xi.  29,  iii.  15) ;  in  the  Sept.  as  iriXi, 
iifXifL,  'XoKA,  'ivXi  (Joa.  Amt.  viii.  7,  §7 ; 
11,  §1;  and  2iA<i,  SiAouv,  v.  1,  §19;  ii.  9, 
§12);  and  in  the  Vulg.  as  £1/0,  and  more  rarely 
Stlo.  The  name  was  derived  probably  firora  nXf^ 
\yiff   "  to  rat,"  and  represented  the  idea  that  the 

nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state  of  rest,  or 
that  the  Lord  Himself  would  here  rest  among  Hia 
people.  Taanath-Shiloii  may  be  another  name 
of  the  same  phice,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customaiy  to  pObS  on  the 
way  to  Shiloh  (as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indi- 
cate). [Taanath-Shilou.]  (See  lUso  Kurtz's 
Geadt.  dea  A.  Bund.  ii.  p.  569).' 

The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with  oon- 
fidenoe  the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
are:  (1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  a 
proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  situation  accord  with  the  geographical  notices 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and  (3)  that  the  statements  of 
early  writera  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincident 
conclusion.  Shiloh  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scription in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  "  on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shecliem,  and  on  the  south  of 


abide  In  the  land  of  Ber^Jsmln ;  and  In  his  poasesslon  a 
sanctnary  shall  be  buUt.  Morning  and  evening  the  priests 
■hall  offer  oblations ;  and  In  the  evening  they  shall  divide 
the  residue  of  their  portion." 
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Lclmnah."  In  agreement  with  this  the  traTeller  at 
the  prasoit  day  (the  writer  quotes  here  his  own 
notebook)*  going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the 
first  night  at  Baiitn,  the  ancient  Bethel ;  th*  next- 
day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to 
the  rig^t,  in  order  to  visit  Seiiim,  the  Arabic  for 
Shiloh ;  and  then  passing  through  the  narrow  Wady, 
which  brings  him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  ei-Leb- 
bin,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he 
pursues  "  the  highway "  to  NdbtuSt  the  ancient 
Shechem,  [Shechem.]  Its  present  name  is  suffi- 
ciently like  the  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while 
it  ia  identical  with  Shilon  (see  above),  on  which 
it  is  evidently  founded.  Again,  Jeimne  (ad  Zeph. 
i.  14),  and  Euwbius  (^Onomut.  art.  "  Silo  ")  cer- 
tainly have  SeilOn  in  view  when  they  sprak  of 
the  situation  of  Shiloh  with  reference  to  Nenpolis 
or  Ndblta.  It  discovers  a  strange  ovei*8ight  of  the 
data  which  control  the  question,  that  some  of  the 
older  traTellen  have  pUced  Shiloh  at  A'«6y  Samail, 
about  two  hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of 
the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  been  kept  at  Gllgal,  daring  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  zviii.  1  sq.)  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviii. 
31 ;  1  Sam.  ir.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the 
west  Jordan-region,  which  had  nbt  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  The  seizure 
here  of  the  "daughters  of  Shiloh"  by  the  Ben- 
jamitcs,  is  recorded  as  an  event  which  preseiTed 
one  of  the  tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-2.^). 
The.annaal"  feast  of  the  Lord"  wasobaerved  at  Shi- 
loh, and  on  oneof  these  occasions,  the  men  hiy  in  wait 
in  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went  forth 
"  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  them  captive 
and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here  Hi 
jndged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on  hearing 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah  and 
her  TOW,  which  belongs  to  our  recollections  of 
Shiloh,  transmits  to  us  a  characteristic  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  i.  1  &c.) ;  Samuel, 
the  child  of  her  prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
(1  Sam.  it  2C,  iii.  1).  The  ungodly  conduct  of  the 
son*  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into  battle  against 
the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the  Jewish  history 
as  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine  indignation.  "  Go 
ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  "  unto  my  place  which 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the 
first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness 
of  my  people  Israel "  (Jer.  vii.  12).  Some  have 
inferred  fi^m  Judg.  iviii.  31  (comp.  Ps.  Uxriii. 
60  sq.)  that  a  permanent  structure  or  temple  hod 
been  built  for  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  that  it 
continued  there  (as  it  were  sine  nun>tn«)  for  a  long 
time  after  the  tabernacle  was  removed  to  other 
places.  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  6  is  too 
explicit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion,  God  says  there 
to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
••  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  unce  tliu  time  that 
I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in 
a  tabernacle,"    So  in  1  K.  iii.  2,  it  is  said  expressly 


SHILOH 

that  no  "  honse  "  had  been  built  for  the  wofdiip  of 
God  till  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jf- 
rusalein.  It  must  be  in  a  s]>iritual  sense,  there- 
fore, that  the  tabernacle  is  called  a  "hous«'  or 
"  temple"  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Shiloh. 
God  is  said  to  dwell  where  He  is  pleased  to  maaiftst 
his  presence  or  is  worshipped ;  and  the  place  thus 
honoured  becomes  His  abode  or  temple,  whether  it 
be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  or  even  tbt 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijah  the  prophet 
had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I., 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  messengers  of  Jero- 
boam's wife  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  die  sickness  c^ 
their  chUd  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xiv.  I,  &c).  The 
people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.  xli. 
5)  appear  to  have  been  Cuthites  (2  K.  xrii.  30) 
who  had  adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  Jewish  w(»- 
ship.  (SeeHitzig,Z«7<>r«m.p.331.)  Jerome,  who 
surveyed  the  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  says :  "  Vii 
roinarum  parva  vestigia,  vix  altaris  fuodamenta 
monstrantur." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  ttmveller  views 
it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  dosdy  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  Tell,  or  m^ 
derate  hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  surronnded 
by  other  higher  hills,  exc«pt  a  narrow  valley  oo  the 
south,  whicb  hill  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  tabernacle  may 
have  been  ptched  on  this  eminence,  where  it  would 
be  a  ooQspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  ruins 
found  there  at  preseu  t  are  vei'y  inconsiderable.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatiTdy 
modem  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  column*  are  intermixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  iiKvk 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which 
the  winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice, 
which  combines  some  of  tlie  architectural  properties 
of  a  fortress  and  a  church.  Three  columm  with 
Corinthian  capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An 
amphora  between  two  chnplets,  perhaps  a  work  of 
Komaa  sculpture,  adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorway. 
The  natives  call  this  ruin  the  "  Mosk  of  Seiiin."' 
At  the  distance  of  about  fifieen  minutes  from  the 
main  site,  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached 
through  a  narrow  dale.  Its  water  is  abundant, 
and,  according  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the 
East,  flows  first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into 
a  larger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds  are 
watered.  This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  na- 
tural a  resort  for  a  festal  party,  may  have  been  the 
place  where  the  "  daughters  of  Shildi "  were  dan- 
cing, when  they  were  surprised  and  borne  off  by 
their  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  se- 
pulchres, in  which  the  bodies  of  loiDe  of  the  unfor- 
tunate house  of  Eli  may  hare  been  laid  to  rest 
There  was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher*s  Bent.  «/ 
l\id,  ii.  435)  that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that 
the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it 
presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind,  and  awaken  thoughts  in  harmony 
with  the  memories  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time, 
it  deserves  tu  be  mentioned  that,  for  the  objects  to 
which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was  not  unwisdy 
chosen.  It  was  secluded,  and  therefore  fiivonrable 
to  acts  of  worship  and  religious  study,  in  which 

•TtatsisontbeaatlKirllyofDr.lloblnsa).  Ur.  Wilson 
underslood  it  was  caUed  "  Hosk  of  the  Sixty"  (Sittia) 
(LoHdi  </  Me  BiUt,  II.  204). 
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the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like  Samuel, 
«»  to  be  speat.  Ynrly  festiralx  were  celebrated 
then,  and  brought  t<^ether  assemblages  which 
would  need  the  sup|>lies  of  water  and  pasturage  so 
<uil/  obtained  in  such  a  place.  Terraces  are  still 
Tiiible  on  the  sides  of  the  roclcf  hills,  which  show 
that  tverj  foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed 
with  Teidure  and  fertility.  The  ceremonies  of  such 
oocajions  consisted  largely  of  processions  and  dances, 
and  the  place  afforded  ample  scope  for  such  more- 
nwnts.  The  surroimding  hills  served  as  an  amphi- 
thtatre,  whence  the  spectators  could  look,  and  have 
Ike  entire  scene  under  their  eyes.  The  position 
too,  in  times  of  sodden  danger,  admitted  of  an  easy 
Mence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neighbour^ 
lag  hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.  To 
its  other  advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its 
central  position  tor  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of 
tile  Joite.  An  air  of  oppressive  stillness  hangs 
HW  over  all  the  scene,  and  adds  &n»  to  the  re- 
flectiun  that  traly  the  "  oi-acles  "  so  long  consulted 
ilMre  "  are  dumb ;"  they  liad  fulfilled  their  pui^ 
pose,  and  given  place  to  "  a  more  sure  word  of 
pnphecy."  A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of 
Kveial  miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has 
Ims  leas  frequently  described  than  other  more  ac- 
ceiBble  pboes.  (The  reader  may  consult  Roland's 
Palaatitta,  1016 ;  Bachiene'a  Beichreibmg,  ii. 
\i»l;  Saomer's  Palaest.  201 ;  Ritter's  Erdi.  rv. 
631  tq.;  Robinran's  £t6.  iSo.  ii.  289-276 ;  Wilson's 
Lmh^tJu  Bible,  ii.  294 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
p.  231-3;  Porter's  Hmdb.  of  Syria,  ii.  328;  and 
Hoiog's  Kcal-Eneyk.  xiv.  369.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SHILO'NI  Cj^n,  f. «.  "  the  Shilonite:"  Toi! 

LaiKmii :  Sihmites).  This  word  occuis  in  tlie  A.  V. 
only  in  Neh.  ri.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered — as 
it  is  in  other  cases — "  the  Shilonite,"  that  is,  the 
dcmndsnt  of  Shelah  the  youngest  son  of  Judah. 
The  passage  is  giving  an  account  (like  '1  Chr.  ix. 
3-6)  of  the  fimoilies  of  Judah  who  lived  in  Jeru- 
takm  at  the  date  to  which  it  refers,  and  (like  that) 
it  divides  them  into  the  great  houses  of  Pharez  and 
SUah. 

The  diange  of  Shebni  to  Shiloni  is  the  same 
which  stvms  to  liave  occurred  in  the  name  of 
Siloam — Sbelach  in  Nehemiah,  and  Shilooch  in 
haiah.  [G.] 

SmXONITE,  XEIE  ('i^'B'n :    in  Chron., 

'3\wn  and  'SPB'n :  t  2i)Xan>«(Ti|s ;  Alex,  lij- 

^tmnis :  Sikmitet) ;  that  is,  the  native  or  resident 
oTSbitoh : — a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ahijnh,  the  pro- 
phet who  foretold  to  Jeroboam  the  disruption  of 
the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K.  >i.  29, 
lii.  15,  XV.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  1.5).  Its  con- 
■nkn  with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  K.  xiv.  2, 4,  whidi 
•hews  that  that  sacred  spot  was  (till  the  residence 
of  the  prophet.  The  word  is  therefore  entirely 
liiitinct  from  that  examined  in  the  following  article 
and  under  Shiloni.  [G.] 

SHIXONITES,  THE  {■•ih''}yn :  riy  2n- 
Annl :  SUmi)  are  mentioned  among  the  descendants 
of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  at  a  date  difficult 
to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  mem- 
lets  of  the  house  of  Shelah,  who  in  the  Penta- 
tewh  are  more  accurately  designated  SnELAmTES. 
This  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Joseph  on  the  passage — "  the  tribe  of  Shelah,"  and 
is  alkiwed  by  Geaenius.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
^ch.  xi.,  a  document  whidi  exhibits  a  cei-tain  cor- 
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fespondence  with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  is  identical  in  the 
original  except  a  slight  contraction,  but  m  the  A.  V. 
it  is  given  as  Shiloni. 

SHIL'SHAH  (ne^e':  iaMvi:  Alex.  3a- 
\*uri :  Siiluta).  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHIM'EA(K^:a<v«a<£:  ffimnwa).    1.  Son 

of  David  by  Bathsbeba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5).    Called  also 
SUAIUIDA,  and  SlIAUIIUAH. 
.    2.  (Alex.  Xaitd.)  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
30  [15]  ). 

3.  (Samoa.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 

4.  (Alex,  ianait.)  The  brother  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XX.  7),  elsewhere  called  Shammah,  Suixha, 
and  Shimeah. 

SHM'EAH  (nme> ;    lCen,HVm:   itfitt; 

Alex.  S«/tcc( :  Samoa).  1.  Brotlier  of  David,  and 
father  of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xii.  21): 
called  also  Shahmar,  Shihea,  and  Shimma.  Iu 
2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,  his  name  is  written  iiyOC' 
(pta/tai ;  Alex.  Sofii  in  ver.  32 :  Samma). 

2.  (ilKSe':  iofiai;  Alex.  Zoftei:  Samoa). 
A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  lather  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32). 

SHIM'EAM  (DKOe':   SofuuE;  Alex.  Sofui: 

Samaan).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  founder  or 
prince  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  Suiheah 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  (n^:  'Uiumi$,  Sanade-, 
Alex.  3aijM  in  Chr. :  Stmaath,  Semmaath).  An 
Ammonitess,  mother  of  Jozachar,  or  Zabnd,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  King  Joesh  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22]  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

SHIM'EI  C'VOB':  S€m«*:  SemO).  1.  Son  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18 ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  29,  xxiU.  7,  9,  10;  Zech.  xu.  13);  called 
Skiui  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  according 
to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Libni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Mersri,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  omitted  in 
this  verse.    [See  Libni  2 :  Mahu  1.]   [W.  A.  W.] 

2.  (Alex.  'Stiuti)  Snimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived  at 
Bohui-im.  His  residence  there  agne»  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  spot  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jera- 
salem,  and  just  within  the  border  of  Benjamin 
[Bahurih.]  Ha  may  have  received  the  unfortu- 
nate Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii.  16). 

When  David  and  his  suite  were  seoi  descending 
the  long  defile,  on  his  flight  fW>m  Afaealom  (2  Sam. 
^.  5-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin 
burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei. 
His  house  apparently  waa  separated  from  the  road 
by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  ndge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the 
King  and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
patch  of  dust  on  the  dry  hill- side,  taking  it  up,  and 
throwing  it  over  them.  AUshai  was  so  irritated, 
that,  but  tar  David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have 
darted  across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn 
or  cut  off  bis  head.  The  whole  conveisation  is 
remarkable,  as  showing  what  may  almost  be  called 
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the  slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival 
courts.  The  cant  name  for  Darid  in  Khimei's  mouth 
is  "  the  man  of  blood,"  twice  emphaticallT  repeated : 
**  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  blood '  — **  A  man 
of  bloodart  tliou"  (2Sam.  ivi.  7,  8).  It  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.),  or  generally  perhaps  from  Da- 
vid's predatory,  warlike  life  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxii.  8). 
The  cant  name  for  a  Benjiunite  in  Abishai's  mouth 
was  "  a  dead  dog  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9 ;  oompai-e  Abner's 
expiession,  "  Am  1  a  dog's  bead,"  2  Sara.  iii.  8). 
"  Man  of  Belial "  also  appears  to  have  been  a  fiv- 
vourite  term  ou  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  I). 
The  royal  party  passed  on ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  wet«  in 
sight. 

The  next  meeting  was  rery  different.  The  king 
was  now  retaining  from  his  successful  campaign, 
.lust  as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry- 
boat or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18  ;  LXX.  Sio- 
/SofvoKTot;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  2,  §4,  iwl  riir  ytt^ipcai), 
the  first  pei'son  to  welcome  him  on  the  westeiu, 
or  perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei, 
who  may  have  seen  him  appronchitig  fmm  the 
heights  above.  He  threw  himself  at  David's  fcet  in 
abj«t  penitence.  "  He  was  the  first,"  lie  said,  "  of 
all  the  hou.se  of  Joteph,"  thus  indicating  the  close 
political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and 
Abishai,  which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing 
Sfaim^'s  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
consideration  uf  tiie  general  jubilee  and  amnesty 
of  the  return. 

But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  I'est  by 
this  submission  ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  reaUls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Salomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (1  K.  iL  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  &vour  of  the  court  at 
Jerusalem  (ib.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice 
that  from  hencefoi-th  he  roust  consider  himself  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Kidron,  which  divided  him  from  the  road  to 
his  old  residence  at  Bohurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1  K.  ii.  36, 37). 
Kor  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  for  tiie  purpose  of  capturing  two 
slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  oo  his 
ass,  and  made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  u.  40). 
On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46).  In  the 
sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Jo^phus  (^AnL 
Tiii.  I,  §5),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's  having 
broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  that  his  death 
is  regarded  as  a  jadgment,  not  only  for  his  previous 
treason,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege.       [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time 
of  Adonijah's'Usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is 
the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah  (I  K.  iv.  18), 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  or  with  Shimeah, 
or  Shammah,  David's  brother,  as  Ewnld  (Gcscht 
iii.  266)  suggests,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. 
From  the  mention  which  is  made  of  "  the  mighty 
men  "  in  the  same  verve,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah 
the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  II);  for  the  difference 
in  the  Hebrew  names  of  Shimei  and  Shammah  is 
not  greater  than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and 
Shammah,  which  are  both  applied  to  David's  brother 

4.  Solomon's  commissamt  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18) ;  son  of  Elah. 

6.  Son  of  Pedaiab,  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel 
(IChr.  iii.  19). 


SHIMBATH 

6.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zarchur  (1  Chr.  iv.  26, 
27).  He  had  sixteen  sons  and  six  danghten.  Pei^ 
haps  the  same  as  SiieuaiaH  3. 

7.  (Alex.  'Sty.tly.)  Son  of  Gog,  a  Rcubenite  (I 
Chr.  V.  4).     Perhaps  the  same  as  Shema  1. 

8.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (I  Chr. 
vi.  42). 

9.  {itiuia;  Alex,  ttiiti:  SemeUts.)  Son  of  Je- 
duthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  di\ision  of  the 
singers  (I  Chr.  xxv.  17).  His  name  isomitted  from 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  ver.  3,  bat  is 
evidently  wanted  there. 

10.  (it/itt :  Semeias.)  The  Ramathite  who  was 
over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  Id  the 
Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX.  he  is  described  a»i4K  'tatiK. 

11.  (Alex,  iaiitlas:  SemA.)  A  Levite  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

12.  The  brother  of  Cononiali  the  Levite  m  the 
reign  of  Hezekiab,  who  had  charge  of  the  ofierings, 
the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  (2  Chr.  xxii. 
12,  13).     Perliaps  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

13.  (ia/ioi;  KA.  iafioiS.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23).    Called  also  Semis. 

14.  (2«M«t;  FA.  */."'•)  One  of  the  family  of 
Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  33).  Called  Seuei  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33. 

15.  A  son  of  Boni,  who  had  also  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  Called 
Samis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

16.  {St/itlas;  Alex,  iofutias.)  Son  of  Kish 
a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5).  fW.  A.  W.] 

BHIM'EON(|iyt?e':   it^tiy.  Simeon).    A 

layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of  Harim,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  and  divorced  her  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Siii£Oir. 

SHIM'HI   Oyee':    iaiuOe-,    Atex.  a<v«rf: 

Semei).  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  same  as 
Srema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (I  Chr.  viii.  21).  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

BHUt'I(;<ytt&:  S«M<t:  Sand  =  SuWEi  1, 
Ex.  vi.  17).       ' " 

SHIM'ITES,  THE  (♦jnSB'n:  t  tt/ui:  Se- 
matica,  sc.  familia).  The  descendants  of  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gerahom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  again 
mentioned  in  Zech.  xii.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have 
iuiudy. 

SHIMIOA  (KjnpB* :  iafiad;  Alex.  2a/ia{a : 
Simmaa).  The  thiixl  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (I  Chr.  ii.  13).  He  is  called  also  Sham- 
mah, Shimga,  and  Siiimrah.  Josephus  calls  him 
3iifuiKos  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  and  Xaiui  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2> 

SHI'MON  ()to*e':  itiMip;  Alex.  StMcuir: 
Simon).  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  enumerated 
in  on  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribeof  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  20).  "There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  else- 
where in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the 
LXX.  there  is  mention  made  of  "Someion  the 
father  of  Joman  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  which  was  poe- 
sibly  the  same  as  Shimon. 

SHIMUATH  (DTOe' :  Sivo/kW:  Samarath). 
.^  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii.  21). 
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BHJM'Rl  Qyst^ :  Sfftfl:  Alex,  ^ofiafiat: 
Semrt).  1.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr. 
ir.  37).  * 

2.  {"Xaittfl;  Alex.  3a/uip(:  Samri.)  The  &ther 
of  Jediael,  one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  {ZaiiPf>l;A\ei.'iafiPpl.)  A  Kohathite  Lerite 
io  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  of  the  sons  of  Elizaphan 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  13).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple. 

SHIM'BITH  (nnOB':  So/wplJS:  Alex.  2o- 
liaflO:  Semarithy.  A  Moabitess,  mother  of  Je- 
hoiabad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xiiT.  26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21,  she  is  called  Shomeb. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  gives  Jfetmvth,  which  appean 
to  be  a  kind  of  attempt  to  banslate  the  name. 

BHIM'ROM  (t^ipe^ :  it^tfxir ;  Alex,  iaitpd/i : 
Simeron).  Shihron  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
Tii.  1).  The  name  is  correctly  given  "Shimron" 
mtheA.  V.  of  1611. 

*  SmH'BON'  {frayff  -.  ^v/uxir  -,  Alei.  2«/i«fMM>, 
itfifmr:  Semeron,  ^mron).  A  city  of  Zebulnn 
(Joah.  xix.  15).  It  is  pareTiously  named  in  the  list 
<if  the  places  whose  kings  were  called  by  Jabm,  king 
of  Hazor,  to  his  assistance  against  Joshua  (xi.  1). 
Its  full  appellation  was  perhaps  Shimron-uesok. 
Sdhwarz  (172)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the 
Kmonias  of  Josephus  (  Vita,  §24),  now  Simunlyeh, 

*  rilUge  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nazareth,  which  is 
nentioiied  in  the  well  known  list  of  the  Talmud 
(Jena.  Megillah,  cap.  1 )  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 
This  has  in  its  &Toar  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem 
(oomp.  xix.  15).  The  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud, 
omits  the  r  in  the  name.  [G.j 

SHDfBON  (ptpe^:  in  Gen.  Zttiifipiii;  in 
Nam.  'Xa/iapdit ;  Alex.  Apfipav :  Simron,  Semron), 
The  foaitli  son  of  Issachar  according  to  the  lists  of 
Genesis  (xlvi.  13)  and  Numbers  (xxri.  24),  and  the 
head  of  the  &mily  of  the  Shiuronites.  In  the 
catalogues  of  Chronicles  his  name  is  given  as 
Sbimroh.  [0.] 

Sera-KONITES,  THE  CtV^^  ■  i  'i'V'r 
farti  ;  Alex,  o  Aft$pa(u:  Senuvnitae).  The  &mily 
of  Shihrom,  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xiri.  24). 

SHDl'KON-MB'BON  (jiSTD  J^ltSB';  the 
Keri  omits  the  K :  ^vfUmi . . .  Mattpd0 ;  Alex, 
"Xoftprnv  .  .  *  ^ajFya  .  .  Mopuv :  Simeron  Moron), 
The  king  of  Shiroron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  30).  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the 
complete  name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shih- 
SON.  Both  are  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 
(xi..l,  xii.  20).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX. 
treat  the  two  words  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
places,  and  it  is  certainly  woilh  notice  that  Madon 
— in  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Meron,  and 
in  {act  so  read  by  the  LXX.,  Peshito,  and  Arabic — 
occurs  next  to  Shimron  in  Josh.  xi.  1. 

There  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with  Shim- 
roo-meron.  The  old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
fixes  it  at  two  honis  east  of  Engannim  {Jenin), 
sonth  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboe,  at  a  village  called 
in  his  day  Dor  Meron  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  434). 
No  modem  traveller  appears  to  have  explored  that 
district,  and  it  is  consequently  a  blank  on  the  maps. 
The  other  is  the  villi^e  of  Simadyeh,  west  of  Naza- 

*  Till*  addition,  cspedalljr  hi  the  Alex.  MS.— nsnaliy 
so  close  to  the  Hebrew— is  leinarkable.    llxere  Is  notliifuf 
la  the  origioal  text  to  suggest  it. 
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reth,  which  the  Talmnd  asserts  to  be  the  same  with 
Shimron.  tqi 

Samsm).  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Kehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province  of 
Judea,  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria,  suppoited  bv 
the  Persian  court  (Kzr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  wm 
apparently  an  Ai-amean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favour  of  this  supposition. 
In  1  Esdr.  ii.  he  is  called  Sbuellids,  and  by  Jose- 
phus Se^^Aiox  (Ant.  xi.  2,  §1).  The  Semaiitans 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  for  a 
long  time  plotted  against  them  without  eflect.  They 
appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  prejudiced  the 
royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the 
turbulent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  rebnilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for 
a  time. 

SHIN'AB(3WB':  Zewiafp:  &nnaai).  The 
king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  one  of  the 
five  kings  attacked  by  the  invading  army  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  Josephus  {Ant,  i.  9)  calls 
him  ityaffipris. 

SHI'NAB  {ysg^ :  itywip,  ityradf :  Sennaar) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the  tract 
knovra  in  later  times  as  Chal£iea  or  Ekibylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud?)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Among  lis  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or 
Orech  (Orchoe),  Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  Xiffer), 
and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These 
notices  ai^e  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  further,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  "  Babylonia"  (Ba0v\arla)  in 
one  pUce  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  by  "  the  land  of  Babylon" 
(tS  BaPv\ayos)  in  another  (Zcch.  v.  11). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connexion  be- 
tween Shinir  and  Singara  or  Sin'nr.  Siugai'H  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22 ;  .\mm. 
Marc  xviii.  5,  &c.),  and  still  existing  (Ijiyard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  fiom  this  phice  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotamia  from 
Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  of  "  the  Sinjar 
i-ange"  (Siyyiipoi  Upas,  Ptol.  v.  18).  As  this  name 
first  appears  in  central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the 
term  Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  repnwnt 
the  old  Shinar,  which  ceased  practically  to  be  a 
geographic  title  soon  after  the  time  of  Moses.' 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mesopotamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt, 
and  which  Abitiham  brought  with  him  from  "  Dr  of 
the  Chaldees  "  (Mugheir).  Possibly  it  means  "  the 
country  o(  the  Two  Rivers,"  being  derived  from 
»3B',  "  two "  and  'or,  which  was  need  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  well  as  nahr  or  nih&r  (TTU),  for  "  a  river." 


■>  In  Isaiah  and  Zccbariali,  Shiusr,  on<«  used  bj  each 
writer,  Is  an  onAoinit. 
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(OompM«lhe  "Ai>-in«lch«r"  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  26, 
and  "  Ar-macales "  of  Abfdenns,  Fr.  9,  with  the 
Naar-malcha  of  Ammiaans,  xxir.  6,  called  Nup- 
liix<i  hy  Isidore,  p.  5,  which  is  translated  as  "  the 
Koyal  Kivcr;"  and  compare  again  the  "  Namgam  " 
of 'Plioy,  H.  N.  Ti.  30,  with  the  "  Aracanns"  of 
Abydenns,  /.  t.  c.)  [G.  R.] 

SHIP.  No  one  writer  in  ihe  whole  range  of 
Greeic  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us  (it  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have  supplied 
us)  with  so  much  information  conceraing  the  mer- 
chant-ships of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Home  (Acts  iivii. 
xxviii.).  In  illustrating  the  Biblical  side  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  in  order  the 
various  particulars  which  we  learn  fiom  this  nar- 
rative, and  to  ase  them  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
whatever  else  occurs,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha.  As  regards  the  (arlier 
Saiptures,  the  Septuagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  ai;d  New  Testaments 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  mei-chant-ships  of 
various  dates  in  the  Levant  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
contains  the  nautical  phraseology  which  supplies 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Two  preliminary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outset. 

As  regards  .St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  thi-ee  ships : 
first  the  Adramyttian  vessel  [Adramtttium] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Mtba,  and 
which  was  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great 
nze  (xivii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  be  w.is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta  (xivii.  6-xxTiii.  1)  [Melita];  and  thirdly, 
another  large  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  in  which  he 
sailed  fimn  Malta  by  Syracuse  and  Rheoiuh  to 
PirrEOLi  (xxviii.  11-13). 

Again,  the  word  employed  by  St.  Lake,  of  each 
of  these  ships,  is,  with  one  single  exception,  when 
he  uses  i^ovt  (xxvii.  41),  the  generic'tcrm  irXoioF 
(xxvii.  2,  6,  10,  15,  22,  30,  37,  38,  39, 44,  xxviii. 
11).  The  same  general  usage  prevails  ttiroughout. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (xi.  13,  38,  xxi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
have  irXoior.  S*  in  St.  James  (iii.  4)  and  in  the 
Revelations  (viii.  9,  xviii.  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  irAoioi'  {pasiini)  or  tXoiifwy  (Mark  iv. 
.  36 ;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  irKoioy 
used  twenty-eight  times,  and  y»vs  nine  times.  Both 
words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  *^K  or 
n'Jt(.  In  Jon.  i.  5,  tKtin  is  used  to  represent 
the  Heb.  nj^Sp  siphtnih,  which,  fi-om  its  etymo- 
logy, appears  to  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a 
deck  or  with  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open 
boat.  The  senses  in  which  trxi^s  (2  Mace.  xii. 
3,  6)  and  axi^  (Acts  xxvii.  16,  32)  aiv  employed 
we  shall  notice  as  we  piriceed.  "The  use  of  rpi'ipTis 
is  limited  to  a  single  passage  in  the  Apocrypha 
(2  Mace.  iv.  20).      ■ 

(I.)  Size  of  Jnoient  Shipt. — The  narrative 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good 
standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276  personson  boai'd(Acts 
xxvii.  37),  besides  a  cargo  {^oprior)  of  wheat  (ib. 
10, 38) ;  and  all  these  passengers  seem  to  have  been 


*  Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  a  veiy  Interesting  lUostratioo 
from  UlppotytoB,  btshop  of  Portas  (<k  Aniiehr.  9),  where. 
In  a  detailed  allegorical  comparison  or  the  Cbnrcb  to  a 
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taken  on  to  Pateoli  in  another  ship  (xxviii.  11) 
which  had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cargo:  nor 
is  th««  a  trace  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
though  the  emergency  was  unexpected.  Now 
in  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for  carrying 
troops,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and 
a  half  per  man :  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Alexandrian  corn-ship* 
were  very  much  smaller  than  modem  trading  vessels.  - 
What  is  here  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other 
instances.  The  ship  in  which  Josephus  was  wi'edced 
(  Vit.  c.  3),  in  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  had 
600  souls  on  board.  The  .Uexandrian  corn-ship 
described  by  Lucian  (_Nmig.  t.  vota)  as  driven 
into  the  Piraeus  by  stress  of  weather,  and  as  ex- 
citing general  attention  from  its  great  sixe,  would 
appear  (fW)m  a  ooiuidention  of  the  measorements, 
which  are  eiidicitly  given)  to  have  measured  1 100 
or  1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpbus,  described  by  Athenaeus  (r.  204),  this  most 
have  been  much  larger;  bat  it  would  be  no  mor« 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  take  the 
"Great  Eastern"  as  a  type  of  a  modem  steamer. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant- 
ship  might  range  from  500  to  1000  tons,  we  are 
clearly  within  the  mark. 

(2.)  Steering  Apparatia. — Some  commentators 
have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from  observing 
that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  (jks  (ttnenipias  t&p  vqto- 
X  W  "  the  &stenings  of  the  rudders  ")  St.  Lnke  uses 
iniS^ov  in  the  plural.  One  even  suggests  that  the 
ship  had  one  rudder  fastened  at  the  bow  and  another 
fastened  at  the  stem.  We  may  say  of  him,  as  a 
modem  writer  aaya  in  refeience  to  a  similar  comment 
on  a  passage  of  Cicero,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  seen  a  ship."  The  sacred  writer's  nse 
of  irqS^ia  is  just  like  Pliny's  use  <sl  gvlbemacala 
{N.  H.  xi.  37,  88),  or  Lucretius's  of  gvhcma  (iv. 
440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all 
by  mddeja  fastened  Or  hinged  to  the  stem,  bat  by 
means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one  on  each  quailer, 
acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as  the 
vessel  might  be  small  or  hu^.*  "Thig  fiict  is  mode 
&niliar  to  us  in  classical  woriis  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptares  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  thing' 
is  trae,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the 
early  ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "two  ruddere" 
ara  found  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  hinged 
rudder  first  appeaia  on  the  coins  of  our  King  Ed* 
ward  III.  Then  is  nothing  out  of  harmony  with 
this  early  system  of  steering  in  Jam.  iii.  4,  where 
infiiXioy  oocare  in  the  singukr ;  for  "  the  go- 
vernor" or  steersman  {i  tiSirav)  would  only  nse 
one  paddle-rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  xxvii.  40,  where  four  anc&ore 
were  let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  course  be  ne- 
cessary to  Ush  or  trioe  up  both  paddles,  lest  they 
should  interfera  with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  steer  the  ship  again,  and  the 
anchor-ropes  were  cut,  the  lashings  of  the  paddles 
would  of  course  be  unfastened. 

(3.)  Buiid  a«d  Omameatt  of  the  HuU. — It  is 
pnAable,  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  mode 
of  steering  (and  indeed  it  is  nearly  evident  from 
ancient  works  of  art),  that  there  was  no  very 
marked  diffei'ence  between  the  bow  (iroAoa,  "  fore- 
ship,"  ver.  30,  "  fore  part,"  ver.  41)  and  the  stem 


sblp,  be  says  "  her  two  mddem  are  the  two  Testaments, 
by  which  she  steers  her  coarse,** 
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(wft/un,  "hinder  part,"  Ter.41 ;  aee  Mark  It.  S8). 
The  "  hold  "  (koIXit,  "  the  ticks  of  the  ship,"  Jotmh 
1.  5)  would  pi'etent  no  special  pecaliaritles.  One 
ebancteristic  ornament  (the  xqyliritat,  or  apluilre), 
liaing  in  a  loHy  carve  at  the  stem  or  the  bow,  is 
fiuniliar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion  to  it 
oocors  in  Scriptare.  Of  two  other  cnstomary  orna- 
ment*, however,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the 
■eoood  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  tlie  account  of  St. 
l^ul's  voyage.  That  personification  of  ships,  which 
teems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  ancients  to  paint  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow.  Such  is  the  custom 
still  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed  our  own  sailors 
speak  of  "  the  eyes"  of  a  ship.  This  fpves  vivid- 
neas  to  the  woni  irro^oX^iV,  which  is  used 
(Acta  xxvii.  15)  where  it  is  said  that  the  vessel 
eould  not  "  bear  up  into"  (literally  "  look  at"; 
the  wind.  This  was  the  vend  in  which  St.  Paal 
was  wrecked.  An  ornament  of  that  which  took  him 
«o  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  ia  more  explicitly  re-, 
ierred  to.  The  "  sign  "  of  that  ship  (rofJiminoy, 
Acts  xxviii.  1 1)  was  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and 
the  symbols  of  these  heroes  (probably  in  the  form 
represented  in  the  coin  engraved  under  that  article) 
were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each  side  of 
the  bow,  aa  was  the  case  with  the  goddess  Isis  on 
Locian's  ship  (j)  irpApa  r^r  tiiivwuor  t^i  rtits 
tthr  txoix"^  T^r''i(rtv  ixwriptiSw,  A'mig.  c.  5). 

(4.)  Undergirdert. — The  impeifection  of  the 
boiid,  and  still  more  (see  lielow,  6)  the  peculiarity  of 
tlw  rig,  in  ancient  ships,  resulted  in  a  greater  teD- 
dency  than  in  our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks, 
and  consequently  to  leaking  and  foundering.  We 
see  this  taking  place  alike  in  the  voyage*  of  Jraiah, 
St.  Paul,  and  Josephus ;  and  the  Ion  of  the  fleet 
of  Aeneas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  latemm  compagibus 
oomea,"  Aen.  i.  122)  may  be  adduced  in  iliustra- 
tioD.  Hence  it  waa  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  "  helps " 
(9ei|f<teu>,  Acts  xxvii.  17),  a*  precautions  asainst 
SDcb  dai^rs.  These  were  simply  cables  or  obains, 
which  in  case  of  necessity  conld  be  passed  round 
the  frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.  The  process  is  in  the  English 
navy  called  f rapping,  and  many  instances  could  be 
given  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  modem 
experience.  Ptolemy'sgreatship,inAtbenaeus(/.c.), 
carried  twelve  of  these  nndergirden  (fcra^^/iara). 
Vaiious  allusions  to  the  practice  are  to  be  foand  in 
the  ordinary  ckosical  writen.  See,  for  instance, 
Tbocyd.  i.  29;  Plat.  Rtp.  x.  3,  616;  Hor.  Od.  i 
14,  6.  But  it  is  most  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  inacriptions,  containing  a  complete  inventoiy  of 
the  Athenian  navy,  as  published  by  Boeckh  ( Ur- 
hatden  ibcr  dns  Setvieten  des  Aitiachen  Staata, 
Berl,  1840).  The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  (pp.  1.33-138)  that  these  iindei^ 
girders  were  passed  round  the  body  of  the  ship  from 
stem  to  stem. 

(5.)  JbuJiort. — It  is  probable  that  the  ground 
tattle  of  Greek  and  Roman  aailora  was  quite  as 
good  as  our  own.  (On  the  taking  of  soundings, 
see  below,  12.)  Ancient  anchors  were  similar  in 
form  (as  may  be  seen  on  coins)  to  thoM  which  we 
use  now,  except  that  they  were  without  flukes. 
Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  N.  T., 
one  in  a  very  impressive  met^ihor  concerning 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  A  saying  of 
Socrates,  quoted  here  by  Kypke  (oi^e  vaSy  i( 
ia^t  iffKvjtUu  ofire  0iw  ig  itms  iknlSot  ipnt- 
rarSai),  may  serve  to  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
other  passage,  which  is  part  of  the  literal  narrative 
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of  St.  Paul's  voyage  at  ita  most  critical  point.  Th* 
ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  anchors  on 
boiird,  and  these  were  all  employed  in  the  night, 
when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was  immi- 
nent. The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by 
tlie  stem  (<k  irp^/iin)>  ^fifiavTsr  iyxipas  t«V- 
aapas,  Acta  xxvii.  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  if  there  has  been  time  for  due  prepara- 
tion. Our  own  ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem 
at  Copenhagen  and  Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
this  was  the  right  course  for  the  tailors  with. whom 
St.  I'aul  was  concerned,  for  their  plan  was  to  run 
the  ship  sground  at  daybreak.  The  only  motives 
for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have  been  able  so 
to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  that  the  anchors  should  hnre  held  on  ^uch  a 
night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modem  sao- 
cessors,  the  small  crail  among  the  Oreek  iaUnds, 
were  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stem,  and 
therefore  prepared  for  doing  so.  We  luive  a  proof 
of  this  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Heiculanenm, 
which  illustrates  another  point  already  mentioned, 
viz.  the  necessity  of  tricing  up  the  moveable  rud- 
ders in  case  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  (tee  ver.  40). 
The  other  question,  which  we  have  snppoaed  to 
arise,  relates  rather  to  the  holding-ground  than 
to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very  inte- 
resting here  to  quote  what  an  Knglish  sailing  book 
says  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:—"  While  the 
cabin  hold,  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will 
never  start"  (Pnniy's  Saiiing  Drrectiont,  p.  180). 
(6.)  Mast»,Saib,Rope$,mdYardt. — These  were 
collectively  colled  VKtiti  or  iriKV^,  or  gear  (rii  Si 
(ri/ttiarra  axtv^  koAcTtu,  Jul.  Poll.).  We  find 
this  wovi  twice  used  for  parts  of  the  rijiging  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17, 19).  The  rig  of  an 
ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and  clumsy  than  that 
employed  in  modern  times.  lis  great  feature  was 
one  large  mast,  with  one  large  square  sail  fastened 
to  a  yai-d  of  gi'eat  length.  Such  was  the  rig  aim  of 
the  ships  of  the  Northmen  at  a  later  period.   Hence 


Ancfent  ship.    Fraia  ■  palntjng  at  romiMU. 

tlie  strain  upon  the  hull,  and  the  dnnger  of  starting 
the  planks,  were  greater  than  under  the  present 
system,  which  distributee  the  mechanical  pressure 
more  evenly  over  the  whole  ship.  Not  that  there 
were  never  more  mosta  than  one,  or  more  sails  than 
one  on  the  same  maat,  in  an  ancient  merchantman. 
But  these  were  repetitions,  so  to  sprak)  of  the  same 
general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck  very  explicit  mention  is  made  of  the 
ifTTffUir  (xxviL  40),  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
"  ibretail "  (not  "  mainsail,"  as  in  the  A.  V.).  Socli 
a  sail  would  be  almost  necessary  in  putting  a  brge 
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ship  abont.  On  that  occasion  it  was  nmd  in  the 
process  of  i-onning  the  vessel  Sfcroiind.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  place  here  to  quote  a  Ciimean  letter  in  the 
Uma  (Dec.  5,  1855) :— "  The  «  Lord  Raglan ' 
(me{chant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but  talten  there  in  a 
most  aailorlike  manner.  Directly  her  captain  found 
he  could  not  save  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast 
and  mizen,  and  setting  a  topaail  on  her  foremast, 
mn  Iter  ashore  stem  on."  Such  a  mast  may  be 
seen,  raking  over  the  bow,  in  representations  of 
ships  in  Roman  coins.  In  the  0.  T.  the  mast  {taros) 
is  mentioned  (Is.  xxxiii.  23) ;  and  from  another  pro- 
phet (Ei.  ixvii.  6)  we  learn  that  c«iar-wood  from 
Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  part  of  ships. 
There  ;s  a  third  passage  (Prov.  zxiii.  34,  tfv*) 
73n\  where  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably 

intended,  though  there  is  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  LXX.  take  the  phrase  differently. 
Both  rt>pe8  (trxoffo,  Acts  xxivii.  32)  and  sails 
{tarta)  are  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
of  Liaiah ;  and  from  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  we  learn 
that  the  latter  were  often  made  of  Egyptian  linen  (if 
such  is  the  meaning  of  (rrpapiyii).  there  the  word 
XaAelai  (which  we  find  also  in  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30) 
is  used  for  lowering  the  sail  tVom  the  yard.  It  is 
intei>esting  here  to  notice  that  the  word  iwo^rriK- 
Aofuu,  the  technical  term  for  furling  a  sail,  is  twice 
used  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered 
in  a  seaport  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx.  20, 
27).  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
Apostle  employs  a  nautical  metaphor. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merchant-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.  In 
Cz.  xxvii.  29,  oars  (tS^E!^)  are  distinctly  mentioned ; 

and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  fivof  Bashan  was  used 
in  making  them  (^k  tQs  BoiraytTtSoi  inoinvav 
riit  m^u  irm,  ib.  6).  Again,  in  Is.  xxxiii.  21, 
U^  *^K  litentU;  means  "  a  ship  of  oar,"  i,  e.  an 

oared  vessel.  Rowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in 
Jon.  i.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have  simply  vaft$td- 
(omo.  The  other  feature  of  the  ancient,  as  of  the 
modem  ship,  is  the  flag  or  irriiuuir  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.  I.  c,  and  xxx.  17).  Here  perhaps,  as 
in  some  other  respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings 
supply  our  best  illustration. 

(7.)  Satt  ofSaSing. — St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish 
excellent  data  for  approximately  estimating  this ; 
and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leant 
from  other  sources.  We  muft  notice  here,  however 
(what  commentators  sometimes  curiously  forget), 
that  winds  are  variable.  Thus  the  voyage  between 
Troas  and  Piiilippi,  accomplished  on  one  occasion 
(Acts  xvi.  11,  12)  in  two  days,  occupied  on  another 
occasion  (Acts  xx.  6)  five  Jays.  Such  a  variation 
might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  almost  any 
week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before  the 
application  of  steam  to  sea&ring.  With  a  fiiir  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  are  again  supplied  by 
St.  Paul's  experience :  in  the  vopges  from  Caesarea 
to  Sidon  (Acts  xxvii.  2,  3),  and  from  Rhegium  to 
Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii.  I'i),  The  result  given  by 
comparing  in  these  cases  the  measurements  of  time 
and  distance  conesponds  with  what  we  gather  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally ;  e.  g.,  from 
Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  (jato  in 
the  Roman  senate  before  the  third  Punic  war: 
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This  fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  (Carthage  thitse 
days  ago :  that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from 
your  walls"  (PUn.  H.  N.  iv.  20). 

f  8.)  SaSing  before  the  wind,  and  near  the  vmd: 
— The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig 
of  Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  quick 
run  before  the  wind.     We  have  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts- 
xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16)  the  technical  term  tbtvifoitim 
for  voyages  made  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions.^   It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward.    Pliny  distinctly  says :  "  lisdem  ventis  in 
contrarium  navigntur  prolatis  pedibus"  (ff.  N.  ii. 
48).     The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  mo- 
dem ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  was  the  case  in  classical  times.     At  one- very 
critical  point  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  7)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could  not  hold 
on  her  course  (which  was  W.  by  S.,  from  Cnidus 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent  wind 
(ft))  TfOVtSnTot  iiiuis  roS  iri/tou)  blowing  from 
the  N.W.,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [Salmone],  and  worked 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island 
(vers.  7,  8).   [Fair  Haveks.]    Here  the  technical 
terms  of  our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose 
custom  is  to  divide  the  whole  circle  of  the  compass- 
card  into  thirty-two  eqnal  parts,  called  points.     A 
modem  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  boisterous, 
will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.     To  an 
ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  move  clumsy, 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight,  it  would 
be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  limit.     This 
will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction  of 
the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  eadi  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships 
in  which  St.  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind, 
on  the  voyages  from  Philippi  to  Troas  (Sxp'*  ^M*- 
p&r  T4yTt,  Acts  xx.  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myra  (Ji4 
rh  Toij  iri/umt  ttvai  iyarrlovt,  xxvii.  3-5),  from 
Myra  to  Cnidus  (ir  frnvait  itl^4fais  ^poIinrXo- 
oSiT«t,  xxvii.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to  Fair  Havens 
{itiXit  irapa*.ey6iuyoi,  xxvii.   7,   8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  (we/ucXMvm,  xxviii.  12, 13). 
'  (9.)  iyin^-to.^This  topic  aiises  naturally  out 
of  what  has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in 
ref^ence  to  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
shipwreck  at  Malta,  that  it  is  here  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section.     A  ship  that  could  make  pro- 
gress on  htv  proper  course,  in  moderate  weather, 
when  sailing  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would 
lie-to  in  a  ^e,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.     This 
is  done- when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at 
all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts 
xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Claoda      It  is  here 
that  St.  Luke  tu>es  the  vivid  term  iarro^aXntlp, 
mentioned  above.     Had  the  gnle  been  less  violent, 
the  ship  could  easily  have  held  on  her  course.     To 
anchor  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  to  have  drifted 
before  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
fatal  Syrtis  on  the  African  coast.     [QtJlCKSANDS.] 
Hence  the  vessel  was  laid-to  ("  close-hauled,"  as  the 
sailors  say)  "  on  the  starboard  tack,"  i.  e.  with  her 
right  side  towards  the  stonn.   The  wind  was  K.N.R. 
[Eoroclydon],  the  ship's  how  would  point  N.  by 

k  With  this  compare  tV  cir'  tvOtias  ip6itav  In  an  Inte- 
resting passage  of  Phllo  concerning  the  Alexandrian  ships 
(<B  flacc.  p.  96«,  ed.  Frankf.  1691). 
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W.,  th*  direction  of  drift  (six  points  beinf;  added 
for  "  l«e-w«T")  would  be  W.  by  N.,  and  the  rate 
of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  lulf  an  hour.  It  ia 
from  these  materials  that  we  easily  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  const  of  Malta.     [Adria.] 

(10.)  Ship's  Boat.— This  ia  perhaps  the  best  place 
for  noticing  separately  the  trxci^i),  which  appears 
prominently  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts 
xirit.  16,  32).  Every  large  merchant-ship  must 
have  had  one  or  more  boati.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  .lailiog 
from  Fair  Havens,  and  in  which  the  !«ilors,  appre- 
hending no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  I'menice,  had 
her  boat  towing  behind.  When  the  gale  came,  one 
of  their  first  desires  must  have  been  to  take  the 
boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and  brought 
round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lying-to ;  but 
it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (/tiKts 
Wxocratitr  rtptxptertTs  ffvMm  T^t  axipris. 
Acts  xivii.  1 6).  The  sea  by  this  time  must  have 
been  furiously  rough,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
filled  with  water.  It  is  with  thi?  very  boat  that 
one  of  the  most  lively  passages  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  connected.  When  the  ship  was  at  auclior 
ID  the  night  before  she  was  run  aground,  the  sailers 
k>weFed  the  boat  from  the  davits  with  the  selfish 
desire  of  escaping,  on  which  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the 
soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  (rjk  irxoiyui)  and 
the  boat  fell  off  (Acts  ixvii.  30-32). 

(II.)  Offictn  and  Crew. — In  Acts  xxvii.  11  we 
hare  both  KuPtpvirrris  and  raiicKiipos.  The  latter 
is  the  owner  (in  put  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the 
airgo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  {he  fares  of  the  pas- 
Mngers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  the  steering. 
The  same  word  occurs  also  iu  Kev.  xviii.  17; 
Prov.  xxiii.  34 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
TfitftitinEz.xxni.29;  Jon.  i.  6.  Injamesiii.4 
i  ttMpttr,  "  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steers- 
man for  the  moment.  The  word  for  "  shipmeu  " 
(AcU  xxvii.  27,  30)  and  "  sailors"  (Kev.  xviii.  17) 
is  simply  the  usual  term  rcurrat.  In  the  latter 
pasiage  tfukos  occurs  for  the  crew,  but  the  teit  is 
doubtful.  In  Ex.  xivii.  8,  9,  26,  27,  29,  34.  we 
have  KsflrqAiroi  for  "  those  who  handle  the  oar," 
and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  iwifiirat,  which 
may  mean  either  passengera  or  marinem.  The  only 
other  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1  K. 
ii.  27,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  in  the  account  of  Solo- 
mon's ships.  The  former  has  rvv  iralSwy  i^ov 
bSffS  yauriKol  i\avyew  dSirfs  SdXcurirar ;  the 
latter,  wcuStt  dSdrej  $i\cur<rm>. 

(12.)  Storms  and  Shipwrecks. — ^The  first  cen- 
tarj  of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense 
traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  must  have 
been  numy  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.  This 
last  danger  would  be  much  inci'eased  by  the  form 
of  rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and 
very  imperfect  charts  and  itistruments,  if  any  at 
all ;  and  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
•uppoee  that  they  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of 
land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in 
bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
■* neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared" 
(Acts  xxvii.  20).  Hence  also  the  winter  season 
was  considered  dangerous,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 
'stwr»s  Ifin  iirur^aXoSs  toS  TAodt,  Sict  rh  xal 
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r))v  rjiartiaif  fti)  noftKiiXvUytu,  ib.  9).  Certain 
coasts  too  were  much  dreaded,  especially  the  African 
Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The  danger  indicated  by  breakers 
(ib.  29),  and  the  fear  of  tailing  on  vocks  Wpaxtts 
t((to»),  are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul's  expe- 
rience seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustiations  of  all 
these  perils.  W6  learn  from  2  Co>  v.  .25  that, 
before  the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke, 
he  had  been  "  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further, 
that  he  had  once  been  "  a  night  and  k  day  in  the 
deep"  probably  floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case 
with  Josephus.  These  circunutonoes  give  peculiar 
force  to  his  using  the  metaphor  of  a  shipwreck 
{tyaviynaay,  1  Tim.  i.  19)  in  speaking  of  those 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  &ith.  In  connexion 
with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution 
with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara 
(Acts  .XX.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for 
the  night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the 
intricate  passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
[MiTVLENE ;  Sauos  ;  Trooyllilm],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the 
sailors  of  the  Adi-amyttian  sliip  had  with  the  cur- 
rents on  the  coasts  of  Syiia  and  Asia  Minor  (.Acts 
xxvii.  2-5)  [Adramyttium],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  danger,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  those  which  are  customary  with  Ma  (fioXiaeai- 
T«»  tlfoy  ipyvias  riitoffi"  fipax''  '^  Suurrfiffoyrts, 
col  iriKty  $o\iaayTti,  *lp<n>  ipyuiks  SiKowiyrt, 
Acts  xxvii.  28). 

(13.J  Boats  on  tht  Sea  of  Galilee. — ^Thero  is  a 
melancholy  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr.  liobin- 
son's  Researches{\\\.  253),  in  which  he  says,  that  on 
his  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tibeiias,  he  saw  a  single 
white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  oue  rickety 
boat  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers  (see 
especially  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 
ranltitudeof  its  fishing-boats.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "  fisheis  of  men " 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20  ;  Luke  v.  l-I  I), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23-27 ; 
Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  is  for  every 
reason  instructive  to  compare  the  three  narra- 
tives ;  and  we  should  observe  that  Lnke  is  more 
technical  in  his  language  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus,  instead  of  ffeitr^j/ii^Toi  iy^WTO 
iy  vp  eaKiaTi)  (Matt.  viii.  24),  we  have  Korifill 
JuuKali  iwiium  tU  rify  Xi/iyTiy  (Luke  viii.  23),  and 
again  rf  iiXiSttyi  toS  SSoros  (ver.  24)  ;  and  instead 
of  &ar(  rh  irXoTov  KoAiJsTefftfoi  we  have  (Tvye- 
irXTjpoDKTo.  In  Mark  (iv.  37)  we  have  t4  Kufrnta 
Mha^fy  ««  vb  irXoiov,  ficrre  ofrrb  <!?)  ytfii- 
(fO'Bai,  This  Evangelist  also  mentions  the  -wpoaKt- 
4>i\atoy,OT  boatman's  cushion,'^  on  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  sleeping  iy  rp  rpifivji,  and  he  uses  the 
technical  term  ixiniutty  for  Uie  lulling  of  the  stoim. 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Smith,  Dissertation  on 
the  Gospels  (Lond.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
.St.  John.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  what  fol- 
lowed the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  sea  (vi.  16-25), 
xKotoy  and  TAouif>io>'  seem  to  be  used  indifierently, 
and  we  have  mention  of  other  rXoutpio.     There 


•  The  word  to  Pollux  Is  vintfiinay.  bnt  Hesychhi* 
gives  irpoo-ice^aAaioi'  as  the  equivalent.  See  Klihn'a  note 
on  Jul.  roll.  Onom.  1.  p.  69.  (Ed.  Amstel.  \1W.) 
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would  of  course  be  boats  of  rarious  sizes  on  the  lake. 
The  reaiiiag,  however,  is  doubtful.*  Finally,  in  the 
tolemn  scene  after  the  resunection  (John  xxi.  1-8), 
we  hare  the  terms  atyiaXis  and  ri  8<{iJi  iii/ni  Toi; 
T\olov,  which  should  be  noticed  as  technical.  Here 
again  itkoToy  and  rXotdpior  appear  to  be  sjrnony- 
nxMis.  If  we  compare  all  these  passages  with  Jose- 
phus,  we  easily  come  to  the  conclnsicn  that,  with 
the  lai'gs  population  round  the  Ijike  of  Tiberias, 
there  mnst  nave  been  a  rant  number  both  of  fishing- 
boats  and  gleasore-boats,  and  that  boat-building 
must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores  (<ee 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  S67).  The  term  used  by 
Joeephtis  is  sometimes  tAomv,  scHnetimes  vxi^n. 
There  are  two  pasaages  in  the  Jewish  historian  to 
which  we  should  careftilly  refer,  one  in  whidi  he 
describes  his  own  taking  of  Tibeiias  by  an  eipe- 
dition  of  boats  from  Tarichaea  (  Yit.  32,  33,  B.  J. 
li.  21,  §§8-10).  Here  he  says  that  he  collected 
all  the  boats  on  the  lake,  amounting  to  230  in 
number,  with  four  men  in  eadi.  He  states  also 
incidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  "  pilot "  and  an 
"  anchor."  The  other  passage  describes  the  opera- 
tions of  Vexpasian  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood {B.  J.  iiL  10,  §§l,  5, 6,  9).  These  opera- 
tions amounted  to  a  regular  Roman  sea-fight:  and 
large  rafts  {rxMat)  ar«  mentioned  besides  the 
boats  or  vkiU^. 

(U.)  Menhant-Slup$  in  the  Old  Tatimmt.— 
The  earlipst  passiuiies  where  sea&ring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order.  Gen.  xlix. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  2^bulun 
{KOToueitttti  TOf'  ipitmr  tXoUty) ;  Nam.  xiiv,  24, 
in  Balaam's  prophecy  (where,  however,  ships  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.*) ;  Deut.  nviii.  68,  in  one 
of  the  warnings  of  Moees  (ivoOTp^ei  <rc  Kvpior 
e{»  Myvwror  tv  tKoioii);  Judg.  r.  17,  in  Debo- 
rah's Song  (Aic  cIs  rl  wapoMtt  wWoii;).  Next 
after  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  connected  with  this  sulject  in  Job 
(ix.  26,  1i  Kal  iiFTt  navtrXy  Xxyot  iSov) ;  and  in 
the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [ilvili.]  7,  4r  Tyiifueri  fitaltf ' 
vmrpi^tit  irXoTa  Btifah,  ciii.  [civ.]  26,  hti 
wXaui  Simrtptioirrai,  cvi.  23,  ol  Karafiviroyrtt 
tU  tiXuaiw  if  irXoUns).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has 
already  been  quoted.  To  this  add  ixx.  19  (rplfiovs 
y^os  roiTinetptdojit),  xxxi.  14  {yaSs  ifiToptvofL^yi) 
fuucfUty),  Solomon's  own  ships,  which  may  have 
suggested  some  of  these  illustrations  (1  K.  ix.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  hare  previously  been  men- 
tioned. We  must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  Jehothaphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Kzion- 
geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48, 49 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  36, 37).  The 
passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets.  Some 
have  been  already  addnoed  from  Isaiah  and  Eie- 
kiel.  In  the  former  prophet  the  general  term  I 
"■hips  of  Tarshish "  is  variously  given  in  the 
LXX.,  wAmor  taXi<r<n)tt  (ii.  16),  vAoui  KttfXif 
t6yn  (iziii.  1,  14),  vXara  Sofxr/t  (b.  9).  For 
another  allusion  to  seafaring  sec  xliii.  14.  The 
celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  be  caie- 
ftilly  studied  in  all  it*  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i.  3-16, 
the  ibllowing  technical  phrases  (besides  what  ha> 
been  already  adduced)  »hould  be  noticed:  ymiXoy 
(3),   nuT/n/S^viu  (4),  /k^oAV  trti^nrro  riy 

a  So  In  Mark  Iv.  3«,  "  Utile  sUps,"  the  tne  reading 
appears  to  be  «Aota,  not  rAoupui. 

*  So  la  Osn.  xl.  30,  where  the  same  phrase  "  ships  of 
Chlttfm  "  oocars,  there  is  no  strlcUy  oorrespoodlng  phrase 
In  the  LXX.    The  translators  s{^>ear  to  have  read  KV^I 
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ircevtSr,  roi!  Ktv^urtriytu  (5),  nmtUrei  4  MXawc 
(11,  12).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  (ffvrax»inrtu  BaciX- 
fis  roS  Bofpi  h  ipfiaat  Kti  iy  iwwtSvi  <cal  iy 
ycaxrl  woAAoTs)  we  touch  thesabjectof  ships  of  war. 

(15.)  Ship$  of  War  in  tkt  Apocryf>l>a.—U\Viar} 
operations  both  by  land  and  water  [iy  rf  (•• 
\dtrrg  koI  M  rrjs  {irpSr,  1  Hacc  viii.  23,  32) 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  Books  of  Miwrrims, 
Thus  in  the  contract  between  Jodas  Haocahaaos 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  (ib.  26,  28)  that  a* 
supplies  are  to  be  afford^  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
whether  iriTot,  iw\a,  ifyipioy,  or  vXcSd.  1b  a 
later  passage  '  xv.  3)  we  iuve  more  explidtlT,  la 
the  letter  of  King  Antiochus,  tAoui  roAtfuM  (sea 
r.  14),  while  in  2  Mace  iv.  2U  (sx  obsenred  above) 
the  word  rpi^pcu,  "  galley,"  occura  in  tha  aoonuBt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Hoc  «« 
must  not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccnhoens  on  his  father's  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ormmwnts  and  military  symbols,  were  tAms 
htrftyXvinuya,  tit  t&  itttftui9m  iwi  arfsisM 
riy  TActtrrvr  H)r  MXaaaco'  (1  Hacc  xiii.  29). 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa, 
when  the  I'esident  Jews,  with  wives  and  children, 
200  in  number,  wen  induced  to  go  into  boats  aad 
were  drowned  (2  Hacc.  xii.  3,  4),  with  the  vtoge- 
ance  taken  by  Judas  [riy  ftiv  XtiUya  yi»imf  M- 
Tpi)<r<  <cal  t4  (tmI^  <car^^A<te,  ver.  6).  It  seems 
sufficient  simply  to  enumerate  Uie  other  pasaagcs  in 
the  Apocrypha  where  some  allusion  to  8e»-&rhig  is 
made.  They  ara  the  following :  Wisd.  v.  10,  xir. 
1  ;   Ecdus.  xxxiii.  2,  xliii.  24 ;  1  Ead.  iv.  23. 

f  16.)  Kavtinal  2>m«.— The  great  repertory  of 
sudi  terms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  G  reek  laa- 
guage,  is  the  OnonuaiiBon  of  Julius  Folhix ;  and  it 
may  he  useful  to  conclude  this  article  by  mentioB- 
ing  a  few  out  of  nrany  which  ara  found  there,  and 
also  in  the  N .  T.  or  LXX.  First,  to  quote  some  whidi 
have  been  mentioned  above.  W(  find  the  following 
both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures :  rxo"^  "*<4> 
KXtiiiy,  X'tf^'t  ^prtoy,  jk/3oA4,  <rilpTit,  otMr 
^o(rrtfAAf<r9aj,  otiK  ^y  rhy  1i\ioy  ittTy,  a'lc^l^^ 
trxd^Sy  yavKoy,  myrpifi^ytu,  i^$aXf»hs  iwm 
ml  roSyofM  rUs  ytis  tirtyoA^awi  (compared 
with  Acts  xxvii.  15,  zxviii.  11),  rpax*U  ahpoKtl 
(oompafed  with  Acts  xxvii.  29, 40).  The  followiag 
are  tome  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
article : — irdyt<r$ai  and  Ktrrir/tirStu  {e.  g.  Acts 
xiviii.  11,  12),  aayttts  (li)zek.  xxvii.  5),  rpiwts 
(Wisd.  V.  10),  Ityafialyat  (Jon.  i.  3 ;  Mark  ri.  51^ 
yuKhni  (Matt.  viii.  26  ,  ifi^lPArim-poy  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  Mark  i.  16\  iarix^ofntfftureai  (Acts  xxi.  4\ 
imyim  (xxvii.  1.4),  ru^y  [IvtfLOS  rv^myatit, 
xxvii.  14),  iygipat  Koreertiytiy  {iyicifta  iiml- 
r«iy,  ib.  30),  d$purriis  tytiios  {fppttct,  10,  SPptr, 
21),  wpoo-oWAAo  (/iroWAAw,  ib.  41),  aroAv^ijjfr 
(ib.  42),  tiaAii«f<(n|>  rfis  yt4t  H  wpifun  ixitn, 
ib.  41).  This  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  whole 
number ;  bnt  it  may  serve  to  show  bow  ridi  the 
N.  T.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical  phraaeology  of 
the  Greek  Levant.  To  this  mnxt  he  added  a  notice 
of  the  peculiar  variety  and  accuracy  of  St.  Lake's 
ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  diffovnt  circum- 
stances, ■r\4m,  lnror\4ci,  $iaSuw\o4m,  tturXim, 
iKT\4ci,   KOTinrA^,  iwawXiv,  tafonkim,  (Mv 

and  "^"i}  for  D^V)  and  D**Y  In  Uhss  pssssfea  nsyn. 
Uvely."' 

'  The  LXX.  hers  read  pDP-  UMn,  "  smalt,"  Air 
Dnp-  Mdte,  -east" 

s  'rhls  Is  perhaps  a  mistake  of  the  copflst,  vtao  naa- 
scrlhed  from  dtcuthw,  sod  mistook  «a^t  for  »aAw«^ 
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tfoftim,  bwvrfix»,  wafoXiyoiuu,  ^po/uu,  tut- 
fdpoiiat,  tuattpim. 

(17.)  AiU\orUie$. — The  prewding  lift  of  St. 
Lake's  nantical  Terbi  it  from  Mr.  Smith'a  work 
on  the  Voy'agt  and  Shipicreck  of  St.  Paul  (London, 
Itt  ed.  1848,  2od  ed.  1856).  No  other  book  need 
■»  mentioned  liere,  since  it  has  for  gome  time  beoi 
leoogniaed,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
a«  the  ataudud  work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  con- 
tains a  complete  list  of  prerioos  books  on  the 
snbject.  Reference,  however,  may  be  made  to  the 
memoranda  of  Adndral  Penrose,  incorporated  in  the 
notes  to  the  27tfa  chap,  of  Conjbeare  and  Howson's 
rikt  I^t  and  EfiithH  of  St.  Paul  (London,  2nd 
ed.  1856).  [J.  S.  H.]. 

SHIPHl  (7M':  itutxit;  Alex.  2t<p(ly: 
8epie().  A  Simeooite,  father  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of 
the.tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  ir.  37). 

SHIPH'MlTE.THECBBB'n:  troS-Xf^rtl; 

Alex,  i  T.  Se^n ;  Saphonit^).  Probably,  though 
not  certainly,  the  native  of  Shepham.  Zabdi,  the 
officer  in  David's  household  who  had  charge  of  the 
wine-making  (1  Chr.  ixvii.  27),. is  the  only  persod 
so  diatinguidied.  [G.] 

SHIPH'BAH  {rrW :   Seir^pa :    Sepiora, 

Ei.  i.  15).  The  nameof  oneof  thetwomidwivesof 
the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh, 
the  firat  oppressor,  to  kill  the  male  children,  and 
were  therefore  blessed  (vers.  15-21).  It  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  Hebrews :  if  they  were,  the 
name  Shiphrah  would  sisniify  "brightness"  or 
**  besnty."  It  has  also  an  Egyptian  sound,  the  last 
pliable  resembling  that  of  Potiphar,  Poti-phra, 
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•od  Hophra,  in  all  which  we  recognize  the  word 
PH-RA,  P-RA,  "  the  sun,"  or  "  Pharaoh,"  in  com- 
position, when  alone  written  in  Heb.  H^B :  in  these 
caasi,  however,  the  y  is  usual,  as  we  should  expect 
fitm  the  Egyptian  spelling.     [Poah.]    [R.  S.  P.] 

SHIPH'TAN  (IQSK> :   iaPaBay:  Stplitfian). 

Father  of  Kemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephniim 
(Num.  iiiiv.  24). 

SHrBHA(NB'»B':  Sn^d;  Alex.3.i<rii:  Sisa). 
Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,the  royal  secretaries 
in  the  reign  of  Salomon  (IK.  iv.  3).  He  is  appar- 
ently the  same  as  SHAV8HA,  who  held  the  aune 
position  under  David. 

SHI'SHAK(pe'<B>*:  iewoKlfi.:  Setae),  king 

of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I.  of  the  monimienta,  first 
sovereign  of  the  Bubostite 
xziind  dynasty.    His  name 
is  thus  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Chronology. — The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  iii^ 
determined  syndironisms  of 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Its  chronology  must 
thei'efore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for  the  chronology  of  the 
dynasty,  continued  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Zei-ah,  who  was  probably  a  successor 
of  IShishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  vt 
the  latter.    [Zebah.] 
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EoTFTiAN  Data. 

Hebbxw  Data. 

Mmetlu. 

Kiiif. 

fwnt*. 

AMaina. 
^                 Yn. 

BmMm. 
t.  Ombta  .  .  IS 

1.  tHESHENK  tM 
I.  USARKBN  (!.] 

'XT 

XXI. 

Sohxaoa, 
lohta.       Yn. 

>.  Ak^di  ...» 

MTmis. 

bwl.       Via 
1.  J<iobiiua  .  .  tt 

ShUwk. 

SbUi.li  mm  la. 

H 

4, 

SLVf 

A 

ATEKSB(rT[I.] 
«.  OaAKKBN  [II.] 
S.  SHISHKMK  [ll.l 

XZIII. 

A  Am «l 

<.ltaM>    .  ..    t 
a.  BMb*  .  ..Si 

4.  a>h a 

S.Ziaul 

A  Omil It 

A  TkkaUlhU  .  IS 

lUkdMih  ..US.  TEKER17T(II.] 

XIV. 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table, 
it  ia  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the 
2,^rd  year  of  Csarken  11.  occurs  on  the  monuments, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifUi  reigns  should  be  29  years 
instead  of  25,  Ke  being  easily  changed  to  Ke 
(Lepeins,  KSnigtbuch,  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepeins's 
arrangement,  our  Tekerut  I.,  for  instance,  being  the 
same  as  hit. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
that  of  i^ishak  and  Rehoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed, 
as  shown  in  article  CitBONOLOOT,  where  a  slight 


correction  should  be  mode  in  one  of  the  data.  We 
there  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Champollioii, 
that  an  inscription  bore  the  date  of  the  22nd  year 
of  Shishak  (i.  p.  327).  Lepnus,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  21st  year,  correcting  Charapollion, 
who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and  others 
(xxii  Aerj.  KBnigsdyn.  p.  272  and  note  1).  It 
mnst,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  invasion  of 
Judah  took  plaice  in  the  20th,  and  not  in  the  21st 


•  The  text  In  1  K.  xlv.  36  has  \Xff\V,  bat  tbe  Ktri 
ptoposos  pcSMB'. 
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Taar  of  Shishak.  Tha  first  jrenr  of  Shishak  would 
Ihiu  aboat  correspond  to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and 
the  20th  to  th«  5th  of  Rehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  '  It  seems,  from  the  narratire  in 
Chronicles,  that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zei'ah 
took  place  early  m  the  rei^  of  the  king  of  Judnh. 
It  is  mentioned  before  an  event  of  the  16th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  afterwards  we  read  that  **  there  was 
uo  [more]  war  unto  the  fire  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Asa  "  (2  Chr.  iv.  19).  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  account  of  Baasha's  com  ing  up  against 
Judah  "  in  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  i«'gn  of 
Asa"  (ivi.  1).  The  latter  two  dates  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  unless 
we  can  rend  the  15th  and  16th,^  for  Baasha  b^n 
to  reign  in  the  3rd  year  of  Asa,  and  died,  ali«r  a 
reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  £lah,  in 
the  26th  year  of  Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
p:x>bable  that  the  war  with  Zerah  took  place  early 
in  Asa's  reign,  before  his  l.'Sth  year,  and  thus  also 
early  in  the  reign  of  tjsarken  11.  The  probable 
idenUKcation  of  Zerah  is  considered  under  tlut  name 
[Zerah.] 

The  chronological  pUce  of  these  synchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptiim  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  Egyptian  data'enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  accession  of  Shishak  approximatirely, 
reckoning  downwards  from  the  lixth  dynasty,  and 
upwards  from  the  xxrith.  The  first  60  years  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle  commencing  B.C.  1322  '  appear  to 
bare  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Komeses  II.  to  a  year  after  the  I2th  of  Rameses  III. 
The  inteirening  reigns  are  Men-ptah  19,  Sethee 
U.  X,  Scth-nekht  x,  which  added  to  liameses  II.  x 
and  Rameses  III.  12,  probably  represent  little  less 
than  50  years.  The  second  60  years  of  the  same 
Cycle  extended  from  the  reign  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
liameses  III.,  Rameses  VI.,  separated  from  his 
&ther  by  two  reigns,  certainly  short,  one  of  at  least 
5  yeais,  to  the  reign  of  Rameses  XI.,  the  reigns  in- 
tervening between  Rameses  VI.  and  XI.  giving  two 
dates,  which  make  a  sura  of  18  years.'  We  can 
thus  very  nearly  fix  the  accession  of  the  xith 
dynasty.  In  the  oider  of  the  kings  we  follow  M.  de 
Roug4  {£tude,  pp.  183,  setiq.). 

lix.  %  Rameses  IL  \ 

3.  Men-ptah        ...  It  I  1323 

4.  Selhee  Jl x  }     j 

i.  Scth-nekbt      ...    a  I  126S 

XX.  I.  Ramesm  III.  ...  12  (14)1 
1.  Kamoses  IV.  .     .     .  (S) 

3.  Kamesa  V. 

4.  Ramews  VI \ 

5.  Rameses  VIL       ...         I  ,m*o 

6.  Kmneses  VIU.     ...         I  *'." 
I.  Rameses  IX.  ...     .  (16)/  .A, 

8.  Rameses  X (2)1  '"* 

9.  Barneses  XI ) 

The  commencement  of  the  xxth  dynasty  would, 
on  this  evidence,  fall  about  U.C.  1280.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  178 
(Eus.)  or  135  (Afr.)  yeai-s.  The  highest  dates 
found  give  us  a  sum  of  99  yean,  and  the  Sothic 
data  and  the  circumstance  tlut  there  were  five  if 
not  six  kings  after  Rameses  XI„    show  that  the 

>>  The  2Stb  and  2Sth  are  out  of  the  question,  nnless 
the  cnsatlon  of  war  referred  to  relate  to  that  with  Zerah, 
for  It  is  said  that  A>a  and  Baasha  warred  against  each  other 
■•  all  their  days  "(IK.  iv.  16,  3»). 

■>  We  prefer  the  date  a.c.  1322  to  H.  Btot's  B.c.clr.  1300. 
for  reasons  we  cannot  here  explain. 

<i  In  a  previous  article  (Cifaoxouic^,  1. 326a)  we  dated 
the  flrsl  year  of  Tlrhalcab's  reign  over  Egypt  B.C.  $89. 
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length  cannot  have  been  l«ss  than  120  yean.  Ma> 
netho's  numbers  would  bring  os  to  'B.a  1 102  or 
1 145,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty.  The  monuments 
do  not  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the  chroDolegy 
of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  the  xxist :  the  only  indi- 
cations upon  which  we  can  foimd  a  conjecture  are 
those  of  lilanetho*s  lists,  according  to  which  it  ruled 
for  130  years.  This  number,  supposing  that  the 
dynasty  overlapped  neither  the  xxth  nor  the  xxiind, 
would  bring  the  commencement  of  the  xxiind  and 
accession  of  Shishak  to  B.C.  972  or  1015. 

Reckoning  upwards,  the  highest  certain  date  is 
that  of  the  accession  ef  Psammitichns  I.,  B.C.  664. 
He  was  preceded,  probably  with  a  short  interral,  by 
Tiihakah,  whose  accession  was  B.C.  cir.  695.*  The 
beginning  of  Tirliakah's  dynasty,  the  xivth,  was 
probably  719.  For  the  xxivth  and  xxiiird  dy- 
nasties we  have  only  the  authority  of  Maottho's 
lists,  in  which  they  are  allowed  a  snro  of  95  (Afr. 
6-1-89)  or  88  (Kus.  44-)-44)  years.  This  carries 
us  up  to  I1.C.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the  dy- 
nasties, as  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecotive. 
To  the  xxiind  dynasty  the  lists  allow  120  (Afr.)  or 
49  (Eus.)  years.  The  latter  sum  may  be  discarded 
nt  once  as  merely-  that  of  the  three  reigns  mentkoed. 
The  monuments  show  that  the  former  needs  correo- 
tion,  for  the  highest  dates  of  the  indivklual  kings 
and  the  length  of  the  reigu  of  one  of  them,  Slw- 
shenk  III.,  determined  by  the  Apis  tablets,  oblige  us 
to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  166  years.  This  may 
be  thus  shown : — 1.  Scsonchis  21.  (1  Sbeshenk  I. 
21).  2.  Osorth6n  15.  (2.  Usarken  I.)  3,  4,  5. 
Three  others,  25  (29  ?).  (3.  Tekerut  I.  4.  I'sir- 
ken  II.  23.  5.  Sbeshenk  II.)  6.  Takel&this  IX 
(6.  Tekerut  II.  14.)  7,  8,  9.  Thiw  others,  42. 
(7.  Sbeshenk  III.  date  28  reign  51.  8.  Pesbee  2. 
9.  Sbeshenk  IV.  .37).  (21-f  15+29-f.l3-f5]-H 
l-i-36  =  166.)  It  seems  impossible  to  trace  the 
mistake  that  has  occasioned  the  difference.  The 
most  reasonable  oonjectui^es  seem  to  be  either  that 
the  first  letter  of  ^e  sum  of  the  ivign  of  Sbe- 
shenk III.  fell  out  in  some  copy  of  Uanetho,  and 
51  thus  was  changed  to  1,  or  that  this  reign  fdl 
out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  another  king  not 
mentioned  on  the  monuments.  The  sum  would 
thus  be  166-(-x,  or  169,  which,  added  to  our  last 
number,  place  the  accession  of  Sbeshenk  I.  Ac.  930 
or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later  than  each  of  these 
dates. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximative 
data«re  sufficiently  near  the  Biblical  date  to  make 
it  certain  that  Sbeshenk  I.  is  the  Shishak  of  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam,  and  to  confirm  the  Bible  chro- 
nology. 

The  Biblical  date  of  Sheshenk's  conqnest  of  Jndah 
has  been  computed  ui  a  prevbus  article  to  be  B.C 
cir.  969  [Chronoloov,  i.  p.  327],  and  this  Inviog 
taken  place  in  his  20th  year,  his  accession  would 
have  been  B,C.  cir.  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian 
discovery  has,  however,  induced  some  writOT  to 
propose  to  shorten  the  chronology  by  taking  35 
years  as  the  length  of  Manasseh's  reign,  in  which 
case  all  eailier  dates  would  have  to  be  lowered  20 
years.     It  would  be  premature  to  expiess  a  potative 

This  date  Is  founded  npon  an  interpretatioo  of  an  Apis- 
tablet,  wblch  Is  not  certain.  It  condndes  with  the  wotds 
" done "  or  " made  In  year  Hi"  which  we  fonnerly  read, 
as  had  been  previously  done,  "  completing  21  yesia," 
refening  the  number  to  the  life  of  the  tnll,  not  to  the  year 
of  the  king  in  which  the  tablet  was  executed  or  ooBpleied. 
(See  the  text  in  Lepsius,  Kinigtbuch,  p.  95.) 
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opmion  on  this  matter,  but  it  must  be  remaiked  tliaf , 
care  only  the  taiciiig  of  Samaria  by  Sargon,  although 
this  is  a  most  important  exception,  the  Assyrian 
chronology  appears  rather  to  favour  the  reduction, 
and  that  the  ij^ptian  chronology,  as  it  is  found, 
does  not  seem  readily  recondleable  with  the  re- 
ceived dates,  but  to  require  some  small  reduction. 
The  proposed  reduction  would  place  the  accession  of 
Sbesbenk  I.  B.C.  cir.  968,  and  this  date  is  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  those  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  data  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data 
are  too  approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
>  minute  results  from  them.  Dr.  Hincks  has  drawn 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  the  record,  ah^eady 
sotioed  by  Brugsch,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsins  s 
Tekerut  II.,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  24th 
Hesori  (4tb  Apr.)  B.C.  M5,  in  the  15tb  year  of 
his  r;itber.  .  The  Utter  king  must  be  Usarken  I.,  if 
tlHse  data  be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  I/s 
accession  would  be  B.C.  980  or  981.  But  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  king  of  the  riacord  must 
be  Tekerut  I.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that 
the  eclipse  was  lunar,  (See  Joum,  Sac,  Lit.  Jan. 
1863 ;  Lepsius,  Dmkmaler,  iii.  bl.  256,  a). 

HMory. — ^In  order  to  render  the  following  obser- 
vations clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words' on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I,  On  the  <fecline  of  the  Theban  line 
or  Barneses  family  (the  xxth  dynasty),  two  royal 
houses  appear  to  have  arisen.  At  Thebes,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen,  atler  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
last  took  the  regal  title,  and  in  Lowei'  Egypt  a 
Tanite  dynasty  (Hanetho's  uist)  seems  to  have 
gained  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  but  one  line  between  the  xxth  and  xxiind  dy- 
nasties, and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
the  ixist.  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  wliich 
Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure. 
Mr.  Bitx:h's  discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of 
the  family  are  Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  of  Assyi-ian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
*bak,  pB'^',  may  be  cqpipaied  with  Sheshak, 
IJC'B',  a  name  of  Babylon  (rashly  thought  to  be  for 

Babel  by  Atbash),  Usarken  has  been  compared  with 
Sargon,  and  Tekerut,  with  Tiglath  in  Tiglath-Pileser. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these  identifications, 
soaie  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third  cited,  are 
certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Namuret,  Nimrod, 
w^ch  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
aiffird  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
compare  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the 
g«iealogies  of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  well 
merit  the  attention  of  Semitic  students  {xxii 
Aet).  KSnigidyn.  and  KSnig^mch).  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  ^t  the  name  Nimrod,  and  the  designa- 
tion of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this  line,  otherwise 
a  general  in  its  service),  as  "  the  Cushite,"  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  family  sprang  fiom  a  Cashite 
origin.  They  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  MAiiHUW'ASHA,  a  Shemitic  nation,  appa- 
rently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  II.  as  Prince  is  called 
"great  chief  of  the  MASHUWASHA,"  and  also 
"  great  chief  of  the  MATU,"  or  mercenaries;  but 
tbey  can  scai-cely  have  been  of  this  people.  Whether 
eastern  or  western  Cushites,  thei«  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  in  &vour  of  their  having  been  Nigri- 
tians,  and  as  there  is  no  ti'ace  of  any  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  xxvth  dynasty  of  Ethiopians, 
they  must  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  eastern 
branch.  Their  names,  when  not  Egvptian,  are  trace- 
able to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  liu:  as 
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we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt.  We  find 
these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  &mily  of  the 
high-priest-king  Her>har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  MASAHARATA,  MASAKA- 
HARATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  although  the  names 
of  most  of  his  other  sons  and  those  of  his  line 
appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  is  not  a  parallel  case 
to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic  names  in  the  line  of 
the  xxiind  dynasty,  but  it  wains  us  s^^amst  too 
positive  a  conclusion,  M.  de  Roug4,  instead  ot 
seeing  in  those  names  of  the  xxiind  dynasty  a  Shem- 
itic or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to  trace  the  line 
to  that  of  the  high-priest-kings.  Manetho  calls  the 
xxi  ind  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an  ancestor  uf  the 
priest-king  dynasty  bears  the  name  Meree-bast, "  be- 
loved of  Bubostjs."  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  names, 
and  both  held  the  high- priesthood  of  Amen  (camp. 
&ude  svr  una  Stele  igyptierme,  pp.  203,  204). 
This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  xxiind 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of 
the  priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions. 
The  occurrence  of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earliei-  time 
may  indicate  nothing  moie  than  Shemitic  alliances, 
but  those  alliances  might  not  improbably  end  in 
usurpation.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I. 
fi'om  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  from  the  Sempeum, 
which,  if  correct,  decides  thequestk>n  {xxii  Kdnigs- 
dyn.  pp.  267-269).  In  this,  Sheshenk  L  is  the 
SOD  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ancestors,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  is  called  "  royal  mother,"  not  as 
Lepsins  gives  it,  "royal  daughter"  {Etvde,  be., 
p.  20.'),  uote  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all 
but  the  princess,  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic 
names.  But,  as  M.  de  Roug^  observes,  this  gene- 
alogy cannot  be  conclusively  made  out  from  the 
tablet,  though  we  think  it  more  probable  than  he 
does  {EtwU,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  L,  on  his  accession,  mnst  have  feund 
the  state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  liameses  &mily,  two,  if  not  three, 
sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority;  but 
before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that 
their  lines  had  been  united :  certainly  towards  the 
close  of  the  ziist  dynasty  a  Pbanioh  was  powerful 
enough  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  cap- 
ture Gezer  (IK.  ix.  IG).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  tiue 
of  his  standard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 
the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]."  (De"  Rougtf,  itude, 
&c.,  p.  204;  Lepsius,  KBnig^ich,  xliv.  567  A,  a). 
He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of  the  Ra- 
meses  family,  while  his  son  and  successor  Usarkeu 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and 
perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite  xxist  dynasty.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  until  late  ii^  his  reign  tiiat  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  tlie  earlier  king 
who  captured  Gezer.  It  is  obser\'able  that  we 
trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced 
Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  receive 
the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  40).  Although  it 
was  probiibly  a  constant  practice  tor  the  kings  of 
Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to  fugitives  of  import- 
ance, Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have  been  included 
in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  expressly  related 
that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  received 
as  an  enemy  of  Solomon. 

We  do  not  venture  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narra- 
tive thei-e  given  seems  iri'econcileable  with  that  of  the 
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PKTious  du4>ter,  which  agnea  with  the  Mm.  text. 
In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (LXX.  Ader)  the 
Edomite  6ec«  from  the  slaughter  of  hi*  people  hy 
Joab  and  Darid  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumaea  afler  t^e  death  of 
David  and  Joab.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam — already  said  to  have 
fled  to  Shisbak  (LXX.  Susadm) — is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  And,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  queen.  Between  Hadad's  return  and  Solomon's 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed,  cer- 
tainly twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  two  elder  sisters  ?  Horsover,  Shishak's  ^oeen, 
his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  KARAAHA, 
which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina. 
[Tahpesbs.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilitiea  daring  the  powerful  reign  of  So- 
lomon. It  was  not  mitU  the  division  of  the  tribes, 
that,  probably  at  the  inxtigation  of  Jeroboam,  he 
attacked  Rehoboom.  The  following  particulars  of 
this  war  are  related  in  the  Bible:  "In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Sehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
ciune  np  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lobd,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen:  and 
the  people  [were]  without  nnmber  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt;  the  Lubim,  the  SukUim,  and, 
the  Cushim,  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Jndah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem " 
(2  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak  did  not  pillage  Jeru- 
salem, but  exacted  all  the  treasure*  of  nis  city  tnta 
Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  napative  in  Kings  men- 
tion* only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv. 
25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Sdioboam  are  thus 
enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage : "  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
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Jndah.  He  built  even  Beth-lebem,  and  Etam, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shooo,  and  Adullam, 
and  Gath,  and  >Iareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim, 
and  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijalon, 
and  Hebron,  which  [arr]  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin 
fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10). 

Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition, 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  greet  temple  of  El- 
Karnak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and 
tribes,  eonqueied  or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to 
him.  In  this  list  ChampoUion  recognised  a  name 
which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  see,  incorrectly, 
"  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trsce  , 
the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Palestine.  The  doca- 
ment  has  since  been  more  carefully  studied  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blau.  On 
■econnt  of  its  great  importance  as  a  geographicai 
record,  we  give  a  full  transcription  of  it. 

Ther;  are  two  modes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
cognate  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  They  can 
either  be  rendered  by  the  Englidi  letters  to  which 
the  hieroglyphics  correspond,  or  by  tiie  Hebrew 
letters  for  which  they  are  known  from  other  in- 
stances to  be  used.  The  former  mode  is  perhaps 
more  scientific;  the  latter  is  more  useful  for  the 
present  investigation.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  n,  and 
another  for  PI,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  signs 
had  any  difference  when  used  for  native  words, 
though  fn  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  such  a  difference.  We  give  the  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  first  as  a  chedk  npon  the 
second,  for  which  we  are  taidebted  to  M,  de  Roughs 
comparative  alphabet,  by  far  the  most  satisfiutory 
yet  published,  though  hi  some  parts  it  may  be 
questioned  {Revtie  Archibkxjique,  N.  .S.  xi.  S5I-354). 
These  transcriptions  occupy  the  first  two  columns  of 
the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr.  Brugsch's  identifi- 
cation, and  the  fourth,  our  own.* 


THE  OEXXIRAPHICAL  LIST  OP  SHESHENE  I. 


No. 

Transcr.  In  Enc  Lel>. 

Bmgsch's  IdeoUfloatioa 

1 

Our  Identlflcation. 

ReBATA 

«n»2h 

Rabbllh. 

RabUth? 

TAANKAtJ 

IKSJVKta 

Taanach, 

Taanacb. 

SHeNeMA-AA 

rnxsms^ 

Sbonem. 

Sbnnem. 

BAT-SHeNRAA 

KK-oE»  nsa 

Beth-tbaa 

BeHeBAl 

m^rh 

BchOlv 

Bahoh 

• 

HelOJUIfAA 

MMtsVlBH 

Haphratm. 

Haptaiaim. 

ATeKMA 

KO^IN 

AdonUm. 

Adoraim. 

■21 

SHUATEB. 

■  nxiB' 

22 

MAHANUA 

yoiHrtsm 

Mabanatm. 

23 

kobaAna 

,    wyap 

Glbeon. 

Olbeon. 

34 

BAT-HUAReN 

pKin  nsa 

Betb-horon. 

Betb-horon. 

25 

KATMeT 

nonxp 

Kedemoth. 

-  Kcdemolh. 

2< 

AYUReN 

pVK 

Afjalon. 

AUalon. 

27 

HAIieTAn 

iKiapo 

Meglddo. 

Megiddo. 

28 

ATEERA 

K^nK 

Kdrel? 

2» 

YUTeH-MAUK 

•pvo  mv 

. 

Kingdom  or  Judah  ? 

31 

HaANcM 

DJttttn 

Anem; 

32 

aXrana 

VOKV 

Egloo. 

33 

BARHA 

tmbta 

Biloun,  Ibleam. 

Bilconi,  Ibteom. 

*  The  list  of  Shlshftk  In  the  original  hieroglyphics  is  I  Cfeogr.  Tnsekr.  IL  US.  xxiv. ;  and  commented  npon  liy 
published  by  UoaelUni.  Monumenti  Jitaii,  no.  cxlvill. ;  Brngach  (Id.  pp.  S6  seqq.)  «iid  Dr.  Blau  {Zeittdirift  d, 
Liepsius,  Denkmaiert  Abtb.  ill.  bi.  252;  and  Bniffxh,  \  I>eut»(^  Morgmland,  GatUaA.  xv.  pp. 'I'SS  wqq.). 
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No. 

Traiacr.  in  Kng.  Let*. 

VnHxr.  In  Heb.  Lei*. 

BrngKb's  Identiflotkw. 

Our  IdouUHcatian. 

34 

•tAThTeR 

•    bmntn 

3S 

A.n.u. 

-D-rm 

36 

BAT-AlRUeT 

mm  nna 

Alematb. 

AleoKita,  Almon. 

3» 

KAKAREE 

*>»p»p 

. 

Ra.klklau'  (Cirele  of  Jonlan). 

38 

SHAUKA 

Hp)m 

Slraoa 

Shoco. 

3* 

BAT-TePU 

WD  DKa 

Betb-Tafipaata. 

Betb-Tannah. 

40 

abaraX 

mTHM 

Abfl 

45 

BAT-TAB . . 

•  3(tT  nta 

U 

NUPAR 

?KBU 

1 

34 

.P»TSHAT 

nt«h^ 

U 

Pe-KeleT? 

'nt33fi 

s« 

atmaX 

KKOIK 

Rdora. 

Edom? 

3} 

TARMEM 

Dtfrnt 

Zalmonah  ? 

t« 

...RR.A 

H.Sh... 

3» 

..RTAi 

jeKtb-- 

Tlriah? 

«4 

..APeN 

]S»- 

«S 

PvAXHAK 

pjflssm 

M 

AX-AiTeMAA 

mowvm 

Azem. 

Aniii,orEiau; 

n 

ANABA 

{t^M^K 

6S 

PcHAKRAX 

Mt6pKnD 

HagwItM. 

Hagaiiies.' 

«a 

FeTTUSHAX 

twsn^ra 

. 

UtDabim? 

10 

ARAHeReR 

b^ntcw 

Tl 

PeHeKKAX. 

mhpna 

Biflultes. 

Haaaillea. 

n 

MeRSARAMA 

WMTWDTO 

. 

CnSabna? 

» 

SHEBPaReT 

rhiv 

Shephokhr 

Shephelah? 

t4 

NeKBeREE 

•^ajj 

73 

SHeBPtRet 

,          rhxf 

Shephtlmh? 

Shcpbelatar 

t« 

WARAKEET 

mtmm 

»T 

P«HeKBAX. 

v»6pnts 

fUgutltc*. 

Hagaritea. 

»8 

saXbatt 

TCHVa 

.... 

n 

aXTcTMAA 

w»np 

. 

Tema? 

30 

TePKiKA 

KiJput 

31 

HA. A.. 

••K-PO 

31 

TA . . . . 

....(to 

33 

KANAX 

KtOM 

. 

KmllesI 

84 

PWIAKBO 

UltUfi 

Ncgeb. 

Nageb. 

SS 

ATeM-£snr-HeT 

•'nnnDaow 

. 

Aiaii,or&nn 

8« 

TASHTNAU 

iwtb'ko 

87 

FeHKARA 

mSmphb 

HaguttM. 

H^garlKa. 

38 

SHKATAA 

WCHXf 

33 

BAKA 

spHn 

•0 

PeNAKBO 

.UJKIB 

Nrgab. 

Negeb. 

31 

WAHTURKA 

to7innKi 

91 

PeNAKBU 

nJtUD 

KqB»>. 

Nigeb. 

•3 

ASHHeTA 

ttnne'K 

34 

PeBeKREE 

^jne 

Uafultes. 

Uagailla. 

33 

HANEENYAU 

w»r3«n 

3« 

PtHeKRAU 

w^jna 

Hagariteb 

HagariU*. 

97 

AKKAT 

■wp^K 

38 

MERTMAH 

DKDTIO 

. 

Duma; 

99 

HANANYEE 

«3K3Nn 

100 

MERTRA^AA 

KRKTnO 

.        . 

Cr.Eddata; 

101 

l>«HeKeR 

Vinfi 

HagailU*. 

Hagaritaa. 

101 

TROAN 

IKi^n 
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No. 

i 
rniucr.  In  Eog.  l«t>.  Tranter,  in  Hrt>.  Let*.  BmgKb's  IdtntlBoUon. 

Oor  IdcDtiileatlon. 

103 

HEETBAi. 

K«3Tn 

Jidbeeir                           * 

104 

SBeRNeRAH 

mhhff 

10» 

heetbaX 

myim 

. 

Adbecl? 

loe 

TEEWATEE 

^mrn 

m 

HAKeRUA  or 

HABeKMA 

• 

Relcem(I>e«n)r 

108 

AXRATAA 

tnnt6y 

. 

Eldaah? 

10* 

BABAT 

ntoK!? 

Betb-leC>otb,  Lehwih. 

Betb-Ie1»atb,LelMoai?  Babbah? 

no 

aArataIt 

"mitihv 

AruL 

Eldaali? 

111 

NeBPTeBeT 

natsij 

112 

YITBAHMA 

yonx-ir 

. 

Jenbnwelitet? 

116 

MeREK . M 

Q.y<o 

• 

117 

HeRTRA-Al 

KKK-mo 

. 

Cf.Ed<l*n? 

118 

FeBYAA 

MK'SD 

119 

MAHKAl. 

MKJnyQ 

. 

Haadub? 

lao 

•ABlfOK 

IVIK- 

121 

F«RTHA-AA 

KKVOn-IB 

122 

MeBBAKA 

K1K3TD 

123 

BPAK-RATA 

KW^S«n 

* 

124 

bat-a-aAt 

nwf  nK3 

Beth-anoUi. 

BettHUoth,  or  Betta-uuth? 

13S 

SH«RHATAU 

ixnKme' 

Sbaniheo? 

120 

ARMATeN 

jnvo-w 

12? 

KeRNAl 

xwSj 

OoUn? 

128 

MeRHA  . . 

•  •NtriD 

12* 

. .  RHeT 

nm-. 

130 

...RAA 

KK-I... 

131 

MA.... 

....vo 

132 

AR 

....^K 

• 

133 

YORA... 

•••K^V 

The  followtng  identifications  are  so  evident  that 
it  is  not  oeoesaaiy  to  discuss  them,  and  they  may 
be  made  the  liasb  of  our  whole  investigation : — Nos. 
14,  22,  24,  26,  27,  38,  39.  It  might  appear  at 
first  sight  that  there  was  some  geographical  order, 
bat  a  closer  examination  of  these  few  names  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
is,  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
general  grouped  together.  The  forms  of  the  names 
show  that  in-egularity  of  the  vowels  tliat  charac- 
terizes the  Egyptian  language,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  difierent  modes  in  which  a  repeated  name  is 
written  (Nos.  68,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101).  The 
consonants  are  used  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  system  upon  which  we  have  transcribed  in  the 
second  column,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  R, 
which  seems  to  be  indifierently  used  for  *)  and  ^. 

There  are  several  similar  geographical  lists,  dating 
for  the  most  pail  during  the  period  of  the  Empire, 
but  they  differ  from  this  in  presenting  few,  if  any, 
repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them  contains  names 
certainly  the  same  ve  some  in  the  present.  They 
are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  forming  the 
Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  far  records  of  conquest  that 
any  cities  preWously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to  whose 
reign  they  belong  are  mentioned.  The  list  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Sheshenk's  is 
of  Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  nnd  comprises  many  names  of  cities  of 


Palestine  munly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Isiselite 
territory.  It  is  important,  in  nference  to  tliis 
list,  to  state  that  Thothmes  III.,  in  his  23rd  year, 
had  fought  a  battle  with  confederal*  nations  near 
Megiddo,  whose  territories  the  list  enumerates.  The 
narrative  «f  the  expedition  fully  establislies  the 
identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  list  of 
Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as  the 
Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kamak  (Birch,  "  Annals  of 
Thothmes  III.,"  Archaeologia,  1853;  De  Roug^, 
Bee.  Arch.  N.  S.  xi.  347  seqq. ;  Brugsch,  Oeogr. 
Inschr.  ii.  pp.  32  seqq.).  The  only  general  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  that  in  the 
later  one  the  Egyptian  article  is  in  two  cases  pre- 
fixed to  foreign  names.  No.  56,  NEKBQ,  of  the  list 
of  Thothmes  III.,  being  the  same  as  Nos.  84,  90, 
92,  PeNAKBa  of  tho  list  of  Shishak;  and  No. 
105,  AAMeKU,  of  the  former,  being  the  same  as 
No.  65,  PeAAMAK,  of  the  latter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  to 
Babbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  certainly  Taanach, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  commemorating  tho  cam- 
paign above  mentioned,  in  some  connexion  with  the 
route  to  Megiddo:  it  is  there  written  TAANAKA. 
No.  15  is  probably  Shunem,  a  town  of  Issachar: 
the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  seems  to  indicate 
a  dual  (comp.  Nos.  18,  19,  22),  and  it  is  remark- 
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Me  that  Sbnneni  has  been  thoiurht  to  be  originally 
a  dual,  Oytt  for  O^VItP  (Ges.  Thai.  s.  v.).  No.  16 
is  supposed  by  Dr.  Bnigsch  to  be  Beth-shan ;  but 
the  fiuil  letter  (^  the  E^ptian  name  is  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew.  It  was  a  city  of  Hanasseh,  but  in  the 
tribe  of  Issacbar.  No.  17  is  eridently  Rehob,  a 
Leritical  city  in  Asher ;  and  No.  18  Haphiaim,  a 
town  in  Issacfaar.  No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim, 
one  of  Rehoboam's  strong  cities,  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndab :  Adullam  is  out  of  the  quention,  as  it  com- 
mences with  P,  and  is  not  a  dual.  No.  21  we  can- 
not explain.  No.  22  is  Habanaim,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Gad.  No.  23  is  Gibeon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Benja- 
min. No.  24  is  Beth-boron,  which,  though  counted 
to  Ephraim,  was  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin.  It 
was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  The  place  consisted 
of  two  towns  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may 
suppose  are  here  intended.  No.  25  is  evidently  the 
Levitical  city  Kedemoth  in  Reuben,  and  No.  26, 
Aijalon,  also  Levitical,  in  Dan,  No.  27  is  the 
fimious  Megiddo,  which  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of 
Thothmes  III.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the  feame 
king's  list  MAKeTEE,  bnt  in  the  introductory  title 
MAKeTA.  II  was  a  city  of  the  western  division  of 
Manaaseh.  No.  28  may  perhaps  be  Edrei,  in  trans- 
Jordanite  Hanasseh,  though  the  sign  usually  em- 
pbyed  for  y  is  wanting.  No.  29  is  the  famous 
name  which  ChampoUion  read  "  the  kingdom  of 
Judah."  To  this  Dr.  Bnigsch  objects,  (1)  that  the 
name  is  out  of  place  as  tbllowing  some  names  of 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Isnel,  and  preoeoiog  others  of  both  kingdoms ;  (2) 
that  the  suppoead  equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK, 
*PJR3)  does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew 
IH37S,  but  corresponds  to  IPD ;  and  (3)  that  the 
(uppofed  construction  is  inadmissible.  He  proposes 
to  read  *]70n  Hin*  as  the  oame  of  a  town,  which 
lie  does  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  position 
does  not  seem  to  nx  of  much  consequence,  as  the 
list  is  evidently  irregular  in  its  oi'der,  and  the  form 
might  not  be  Hebrew,  and  neither  Arabic  nor 
Syriac  requires  the  final  letter.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  cannot  be  diacovei-ed  in  the  name  without 
disregard  of  grammar;  but  if  we  are  to  read 
"  Judah  the  Ung,"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 
point?  There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
before  Jndas-Aristobulus.  It  seems  useless  to  look 
for  a  city,  although  there  was  a  place  called  Jehud 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan.-  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
propose  is,  that  the  second  wonl  is  "  kingtiom,"  and 
was  placed  after  the  first  in  the  manner  of  an 
Kgyptian  determinative.  No.  31  may  be  compared 
with  Anem  in  Issachar  (D3P),  occurring,  however, 

only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Egyptian  H  ever  represents  \).  No. 
32  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 
but  evidence  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
error,  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kamak  it  is 
placed  in  a  mountain-district  apparently  southward 
ot'Megiddo,a  half-day's  march  lirom  the  plain  of  that 
city.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  de  Roug< 
is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  original 
signified  an  asoeot  (comp.  ir?p-,  Rev,  Arch,  p. 

330).  This  n.ime  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  Thothmes 
(Id.  p.  360) ;  theie  differing  only  in  having  another 
rharactcr  for  the  second  letter.  No.  33  has  been 
idoitified  by  Dr.  Brugsd  with  Bileara  or  Ibleam, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  western  division  of  Manasseh. 
For  N'o.  34  we  can  make  no  suggestion,  and  No.  35 
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is  too  much  effiioed  for  any  oonjectnre  to  be'hazarded.' 
No.  36  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies  with  Alemeth,  a' 
Levitical  city  in  Benjamin,  also  called  Almon,  the 
first  being  probably  either  the  later  or  a  correct 
form.  [ALBMEth  ;  AuiON.]  No.  37  we  think 
may  be  the  CSrcle  rf  Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of 
Jordan.  No.  38  is  Sboco,  one  of  Rehoboam's  strong 
cities,  and  39,  Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah.  No.  40  has  been  supposed  by  Dr. 
Brugsch  to  be  an  Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that 
name  he  chooses  Abel-shittim,  the  Abila  of  Josephus, 
in  the  Bible  generally  called  Shittim.  No.  45, 
though  greatly  effaced,  is  sufficiently  preserved  for 
us  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any 
known  name  in  ancient  Palestine  beginning  with 
Beth :  the  second  part  of  the  name  commences  with 
3Mti  as  though  it  were  "  the  house  of  the  wolf  or 
Zeeb,"  which  would  agree  with  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Palestine,  or  indicate,  which  is  far  less  likely, 
a  place  named  after  the  Midianitish  prince  Zeeb,  or 
some  chief  of  that  name.  No.  53  is  uncertain  in  its 
third  letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  offer  no  con- 
jecture. No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  sign, 
followed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.  No.  55  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  reading:  probably  it  is  Pe-KETET.  Pe 
can  be  the  Egyptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Hagarites,  the  second  sign  in  Egyptian  signifies 
"  little,"  and  the  remaining  part  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  DtS^  Kattath, "  small,"  the  name  of  a  town 

in  Zebninn  (Josh.  xix.  15),  apparently  the  same  as 
Kitron  (Judg.  i.  30).  The  word  KET  is  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  with  the  sense  "  little"  (comp.  Copt. 
KOTr2£  1>  De  Kouge,  £tude,  p.  66).  It  seems,  how- . 
ever,  rare,  and  may  be  Shemitic.  No.  56  is  held  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Edom,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  ideatitication  but  that  we  have  no  other  names 
positively  Cdomite  in  the  list.  No.  57  Dr.  Brugsch 
compares  with  Zalmouah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  deseit.  If  it  be  admissible  to  read  the  first 
letter  as  a  Hebrew  Q,  this  name  does  not  seem 
remote  from  Telem  and  Telaim,  which  are  probably 
the  names  of  one  place  in  the  tiibe  of  Judah.  Noi>. 
58,  59,  and  64  aie  not  sufficiently  pmerved  for  us 
to  venture  upon  any  conjecture.  No.  65  has  been 
well  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  the  Hebrew 
pD]7,  "  a  valley,"  with  the  Egyptian  article  pre- 
fixed, but  what  valley  is  intended  it  seems  hopeless 
to  conjecture:  it  may  be  a  town  named  after  a 
valley,  like  the  Beth-emek  mentioned  in  the  aooonnt 
of  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  No.  66 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Dr.  Bnigsch  with 
Azem,  which  was  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
Judah,  and  is  snppo^  to  have  been  afterwards 
allotted  to  .Simeon,  in  whose  list  an  Ezem  occurs. 
No.  85  reads  ATeM-Arjffr-HeT?  the  second  pari; 
being  the  sign  for  "  little  "  (comp.  No.  55).  This 
suggests  that  the  use  of  the  sign  for  "  great "  as 
the  fitst  character  of  the  present  n.ime  is  not 
without  significance,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
and  little  Azem  or  Ezem,  perhaps  distinguished 
in  the  Hebrew  text  by  different  orthography. 
No.  67  we  cannot  exphun.  No.  68  is  unques- 
tionably "  the  Hagarites,"  the  Egyptian  aiticle  being 
prefixed.  The  same  name  recurs  Ncs.  71,  77, 
87,  94,  96,  and  101.  In  the  Bible  we  find  the 
Hagarites  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  classical 
writei-s  they  are  placed  along  the  north  of  Arabia. 
The  Hagaranu  or  Hagar  are  mentioned  as  conquered 
by  Sennacherib  (  Kawlinson's  ffdt,  i.  p.  476 ;  Oppert, 
Sargohidet,  p.  42).     No.  69,  FeTYUSHAA,  seems. 
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{ram  the  termination,  to  be  a  gentile  name,  and  in 
(oral  nswmblea  Letiuliin),  a  Ketunliite  tribe.  But 
thi*  reianblance  eeema  to  be  mora  tljsn  anperficial, 
for  Letushim, "  the  hammend  or  ahaipened,"  oomea 
fron  C'Q/,  "he  hammered,  forged,"  and  tS'QB 
(anuaed)  signifiei  "  he  bent  or  hammered."  From 
tile  oocorreoce  of  thia  name  near  that  of  the 
Hagarites,  this  identification  aeems  deMrring  of 
attention.  No.  70  may  perhapt  be  Ai-oer,  but  the 
correspondence  of  Hebrew  and  Elgyptian  scarcely 
allows  this  snppoaition.  No.  72  commences  with 
a  sign  that  is  frequently  an  initial  In  the  rest 
of  the  list  If  here  syllabic,  it  must  read  MEB ; 
if  alphabetic  and  its  alphabetic  use  is  possible 
at  this  period,  M.  In  the  terms  used  for  Egyp- 
tian towns  we  find  MER,  written  with  the  same 
sign,  as  the  designation  of  the  second  town  in  a 
Dome,  therefore  not  a  capital,  but  a  town  of  im- 
portance. That  this  sign  is  here  simiUrly  em- 
ployed seems  certain  from  its  being  once  fallowed  by 
a  geographical  determinatire  (No.  122),  We  there- 
fore read  this  name  SARAMA,  or,  according  to 
Lepsius,  BAHAMA.  The  final  syllable  seems  to 
indicate  a  dual.  We  may  compare  the  name  Selma, 
which  occurs  in  Ptolemy's  list  of  the  towns  of 
Andna  Deserta,  and  his  list  of  those  of  the  interior.' 
No.  73,  repeated  at  75,  has  been  compared  by 
Dr.  Brunch  with  the  Shephelah,  at  maritime  plain 
of  the  Philistines.  The  word  seems  nearer  to  Shib- 
boleth, "a  stream,"  but  it  is  unlikely  that  two' 
places  should  have  been  so  called,  and  the  names 
among  which  it  occors  &TOttr  the  other  explsna- 
tion.  No.  74  seems  cognate  to  No,  87,  though  it 
is  too  different  for  us  to  venture  upon  supposing  it 
to  be  another  form  of  the  same  name.  No.  76  has 
been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Berecah,  "  a 
pool,"  but  it  seems  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  No,  78  reads  NAIBATT,  and  is  unques- 
tionably Nebaioth.  There  was  a  people  or  tribe  of 
Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  be.  7),  and  this 
second  occnrrence  of  the  name  in  the  form  of  that 
of  Ishmael's  son  is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  Chaldaean  origin  of  the  Nabathaeans. 
In  Lepsins's  copy  the  name  is  N.  TATT,  the 
second  character  being  unknown,  and  no  doubt,  as 
well  as  the  third,  incorrectly  copied.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  immediatelv  after  that  of  the  Hagarites 
is  sufficient  eridence  in  &TOur  of  Dr.  Bmgsch's  read- 
ing, which  in  most  cases  of  difference  in  this  li>>t  is 
to  be  preferred  to  Lepsius's.1  No.  79,  AlTeTMAA, 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Tema  the  son  of 
Ishmael,  if  we  may  read  AATTeMAA.  No.  80 
we  cannot  explain.  Nos.  8 1  and  82  are  too  much 
effiwed  for  any  conjecture.  No,  83  we  compare 
with  the  Kenites :  here  it  is  a  tribe.  No.  84  is 
also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmet:  here  it  has  the 
Egyptian  article,  PeNAKBU,  there  it  is  written 
'NeKBU  {Rn.  Arch.  pp.  364,  365).  It  evidently 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  333,  "  the  south,"  some- 
times specially  applied  to  the  southern  district  of 
Fklestine.  No.  85  reads  ATeH-£«r-HeT  ?  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  "  little  "  (comp.  No.  55). 
We  have  already  shown  that  it  is  probably  a 
« little  "  town,  corresponding  to  the  "  great "  town 
No.  66.     But  the  final  paii  of  No,  85  remains 

t  We  were  disposed  to  tbink  that  this  might  be  Jeru- 
salem, especially  on  sccoant  of  ibc  dual  teminatloD ;  but 
the  impotalUUty  of  reading  the  lint  character  ATUR  or 
AUR  CIKO-  *■  ■">  Ideograpblc  sign  for  "  river,"  to  say 
nothing  of  Uw  doubt  as  to  the  second  diaracter,  mdies  ns 
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unexplained.  No.  86  we  cannot  exjdain.  No.  67 
differs  from  the  other  occurrences  of  the  name  of 
the  Hagarites  in  being  followed  by  the  sign  for 
MER:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  a  city  of  this 
nation.  No.  88  may  Ik  compared  with  Shen '  (1 
Sara.  vii.  12),  which,  however,  may  not  be  the  name 
of  a  town  or  village,  or  with  the  two  Ashnahs 
(Josh.  IV.  33,  43).  Nos,  89,  91,  and  93  we  cannot 
expkun.  No.  95  presents  a  name,  repeateJ  with 
slight  variation  in  No.  99,  which  is  evidently  that 
of  a  tribe,  but  we  cannot  recognize  it.  No.  97 
equally  baffles  us.  No.  !98  is  a  town  TeMAM, 
possibly  the  town  of  Dumah  in  the  north  of 
Arabia  or  that  in  Judah.  No.  100  is  a  town 
TRA-AX,  which  we  may  compare  with  Eddara 
in  Arabia  Deserta.  No.  102  may  mean  a  resting- 
place,  from  the  root  \0.  No.  103,  repeated  at 
lOS,  is  apparently  tlie  name  of  a  tiibe.  It  may  be 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael,  but  the  form 
is  not  close  enough  for  tis  to  offer  this  as  more  than 
a  conjecture.  Nos.  104  and  106  we  cannot  explain. 
No,  107  is  either  HAKeRMA  or  HAKeh'MA.  It 
may  be  compared  with  Rdiem  or  Arekeme,  the  old 
name  of  Petra  according  to  Josephus  {A.J.  iv.  7), 
but  the  form  is  probably  dual.  No.  108  has  been 
compared  with  Arad  by  Dr.  Brugsch :  it  is  a  conn- 
try  or  place,  and  the  variation  in  No.  1 10  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  the  people.  No.  109  may  be' 
Beth-lebaoth  in  Simeon,  evidently  the  same  as 
Lehaoth  originally  in  Judah,  or  else  Kabbah  in 
Judah,  No.  Ill  we  cannot  explain.  No.  112 
is  most  like  the  Jerahmeditea  in  the  south  of  Jodah. 
No.  116  is  partly  effaced.  No,  117  is  the  same 
name  as  No,  100.  No,  118  is  probably  the  name 
of  an  unknown  tribew  No.  119  may  be  Maachah, 
if  the  geographical  direction  is  changed.  No.  120 
is  partly  efiaced.  No.  121  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
122  appears  to  be  a  town  of  BARA  or  BALA. 
No.  123  seems  to  read  BAR-RATA,  (KTtn  ^), 
but  we  know  no  place  of  that  name.  No.  124 
reads  BAT-AXT,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  really  6AT-ANAT.  In  this  case  it 
might  be  either  Beth-anath  in  Naphtali  or  Beth- 
anoth  in  Jndah.  No.  125  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
126  appears  to  commence  with  Aram,  but  the  rest 
does  not  coiTespond  to  any  distinctive  word  known 
to  follow  this  name.  No.  127  h%i  been  identified 
by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Golan,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Bashan.  Tl^  remaining  names  are  more  or  ksa 
effaced. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  three 
classes  of  names  mainly  givuped  together— (I)  Le- 
vitical and  Canaanite  cities  of  Isi'ael ;  (2)  cities  of 
Judah  ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  occurrence  together  of  Levitical  cities 
was  obeerved  by  Dr.  Bmgsch.  It  is  evident  tliat 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Lerites  especially  held  to  Rehobotdn. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam 
to  employ  Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other 
cities  in  his  territory  were  perhaps  stiU  garrisoned 
by  Rehoboom's  foi-ces,  or  held  by  the  Ctnaanites, 
who  may  have  somewhat  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence at  this  period.  The  small  number  of 
cities  identified  in   the  actual  territoiy  of  Reho- 

Rject  this  reading;  and  Ihe  position  In  the  list  Is  nnsnlt- 
able.    The  Rev.  D.  Halgta  bas  lesmedly  supported  this 
view,  at  which  he  Independently  arrived.  In  a  cone- 
spondence. 
•  Lepdns's  copy  presents  many  errors  of  carelessneas. 
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boam  ■  {xpluiied  bj  the  eranure  of  foarteeo  names 
of  th«  part  of  the  lUt  where  they  occur.  The 
kkntifJcatioD  of  some  DameB  of  Arab  tribes  is  of 
great  interest  and  hiitorical  Ttlne,  though  it  is  to 
be  feated  that  farther  progress  can  scarcely  be 
made  in  their  part  of  the  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  tlie  Empire  passed  throagh 
Dortheni  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishalc,  probably 
omible  to  attack  the  Asmians,  attempted  the 
ubjugation  of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia 
which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would 
raterpose  an  efi'ectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find  Zerah  in 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we  may  infer 
this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow.     .[R.  S.  P.] 

SHITEA'I   C'TBC'i  Keri,  »D"e':    2or/)af: 

SeMC).  A  Sharonite  who  was  over  David's  herds 
that  fid  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  zivii.  29). 

8HITTAH-TBEE,  SHITTIM  (DBB',  thO- 

tih:  liXo*  tunrm-oi':  hgna  tetim,  apma)  is  with- 
out doubt  correctly  referred  to  some  species  of 
Aeacia,  of  which  three  or  four  kinds  occur  in  the 
BiUe  lands.  The  wood  of  this  tree — perhaps  the 
A.  Seyal  is  more  definitely  aignitied — ^was  exten- 
■vd;  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
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Aeactaa^ral. 

Dade,  the  boards  and  pillars  of  which  were  made 
«f  it ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  staves  for 
tinging  it,  the  table  of  shew-bread  with  its 
staves,  the  altar  of  bumt-ofTerings  and  the  altar 
of  incense  with  their  respective  staves  were  also 
constructed  out  of  this  wood  (see  Ex.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
nxvi.,    zxxvii.,  xxxviii.).      In    b.    xli.    19    the 


*  UvtagrtOM  (IVne.  <r  B.  ^noai,  abridged  ed^  p.  If) 
tbhiks  Uie  AcadtL  finefa  (Camel-thorn)  supplied  the 
vooil  for  the  Tabemade,  ticc.    -  It  Is,"  be  adds,  "an  im- 


Acada  tree  is  mentioned  with  the  "cedar,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as  one  which  God  wooU 
plant  in  the  wilderness.  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  Acacia  ie  tont,  aant,  or  tanth :  see  Jablonski, 
OpuK.  i.  p.  261 ;  Roasius,  EtymoL  Aegyp.  p.  273 ; 
and  Prosper  Alpintu  {Plant.  Aegypt.  p.  6),  who 
thus  speaks  of  this  tree :  "The  acacia,  wiiich  the 
Egyptians  call  Sant,  grows  in  localities  in  Egypt 
remote  from  the  sen ;  and  large  quantities  of  this 
tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Sinu,  over- 
hanging the  Red  Sea,  That  this  tree  is,  without 
doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Egyptian  thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree 
occurs  in  Egypt  which  so  well  answers  to  the 
required  characters.  These  trees  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  spread  their  branches 
aloft"  "  The  wild  acacia  {Mimoaa  NUotioa), 
under  the  name  of  SSnt,"  says  Prof.  Stanley  (S. 
4'  P.  p.  20),  "  everjrwhere  represents  the  '  sen^' 
or  'senna'  of  the  Burning  Bush."  The  Heb. 
term  (ntS^  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 

other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word, 
U>e  3  being  dropped;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MSS. 
cited  by  Celsius,  it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term 
also  comes  from  the  ^yptian,  the  true  Arabic  name 
for  the  acacia  being  Karadh  {Hiercb.  i.  p.  508). 

The  SMttih  tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  writers 
thought  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  though  perhaps  the  ^cocki  Nilotica  and  A, 
Arabica  may  be  included  under  the  term.  Th* 
A,  Seyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bov^,  Voyage  du  Caire  au 
Mont  SiiuA,  Ann.  dee  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  i-,  see. 
ser.  p.  166 ;  Stanley,  S.  i  P.  pp.  20,  69,  298). 
These  trees  are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in 
Palestine,  though  there  is  a  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady  Beyii,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  few  acacia  trees  there.  The  Acacia 
Seyal,  like  the  A.  arabica,  yields  the  well-known 
substance  called  gum  arabic  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  ancient  Jews  wer«  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thidiets  into  which  the 
stem  of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks  that 
hence  is  to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  foi-m  of 
the  Heb.  noun,  Shittim,  the  sing,  number  occurring 
but  once  only  in  the  Bible.*  Besides  the  Aeacia 
Seyal,  there  is'  another  spedes,  the  A.  tortilia, 
common  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Although  hone  of  the 
above-named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield 
plants  10  cubits  long  by  1^  cubit  wide,  which  we 
are  told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxivi,  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia 
that  grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A.  Seriesa,  which 
would  supply  boai'ds  of  the  required  size.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever 
grew  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  And  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  such 
negative  evidence,  still  it  is  probable  that  "  the 
boards"  (D%n^n)  were  supplied  by  one  of  the 
other  acadas.  'there  is,  however,  no  necessity  to 
Hmit  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  SHp  (keresA)  to 
"  a  single  plank."  In  Ex.  xxvii.  6  the  same  word, 
in  the  singular  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective 
sense  to  "the  deck "  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  "  on 
board ").     The  kereah  of  the  tab^nacle,  therefore. 


perishable  wood,  while  that  whkh  Is  usually  Bnppaae<1  to 
be  the  Shlttlm  (Acada  Nilotica)  wants  beauty  and  soon 
decays." 
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nxf  doiote  "  two  or  more  boBrcU  joined  together,*' 
which,  from  being  thiia  uniied,  may  hare  been 
expressed  bj  a  singulur  noon.  These  acacias,  which 
are  for  tlie  most  port  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  [Hobinia  pseudo- 
acacia)  popularly  iinown  by  this  name  in  England, 
which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  bdongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  sub-order.  The  tme  acacias, 
most  of  which  possess  haid  and  durable  wood 
(oomp.  Pliny,  ff.  N.  xiii.  19 ;  Josephns,  Ant.  iii. 
6,  §1),  belong  to  the  order  Legumiaotae,  sub-order 
Mimotae.  [W.  H.] 

SHIT'TIH  (Q*t^^!1,  with  the  def.  article: 
loTTtli' ;  in  the  Propheto,  rJk  irxoioa:  Settim,  JJbet- 
>atm).  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment  between 
the  conquest  of  the  Transjordanic  highlands  and  the 
psssage  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxr.  1 ;  Josh, 
ii.  1,  lii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Its  full  name  appears  to 
be  given  in  the  first  of  these  passages — Abel  has- 
Shittim — **  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the 
acacias."  It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan- 
Jeiicho : "  such  is  the  ancient  formula  repeated  over 
and  over  again  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxri.  3,  xxii.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Ara- 
bah  or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jeiicho,  at  that  part 
of  the  Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
of  Moab,  whet'e  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  eastern  mountains  and  force  theii'  winding  way 
through  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  nomished  a  vast 
growth  of  the  Seyal,  Sunt,  and  Sidr  trees,  such  as 
is  nourished  by  the  sti-eams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and 
the  Ain  Solt&n  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
acacia-groves  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor  by  the  Midianites ;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  spot  that  Moses  sent  forth 
the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phinehas,  which  worked 
so  fearful  a  retribution  for  that  licence  (xxxi.  1-12). 
It  was  from  the  camp  at  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1). 

The  Nachal-Shittim,  or  Wady-Sant,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  its  position.  [G.] 

SHI'ZA  (Kt»^:  3aiii;  Alex.  't(i:  Sua). 
A  Beubenite,  father  of  Adina,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  ^1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

SHO'A  (V^B':  -iotti;  Alex.  3oi9:  tyrarmi). 
A  proper  name  which  occuis  only  in  Ez.  xxiii.  23, 
in  connexion  with  Pekod  and  Koa.  The  three  appa- 
rently designate  districts  of  Assyria  with  which 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  intimately 
connected,  and  which  were  to  be  amiyed  against  it 
for  punishment.  I'he  Peshito-Syriac  has  Lid,  that 
is  Lydia ;  while  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott 
has  Sit,  and  Lid  occupies  the  place  of  Koa.  Kashi 
remarks  on  the  three  words,  "  The  interpreters  say 
that  they  signify  officers,  princes,  and  rulers."  This 
i-endering  must  have  been  traditional  at  the  time  of 
Aquila  (irurKiimis  koI  ripoavos  Kol  KopiKpcuos) 
and  Jerome  {nobiles  tyranni  et  pnncipes).  Oese- 
niu<  ( Thea.  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  context' 
requii-es  the  wonls  to  be  taken  as  appelUtives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Fiirst,  on  the  same 
ground,  maintains  the  contraiy  (ffandicb.  s.  v. 
JTp).  Those  who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer 
to  the  usage  of  the  woixl  in  Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V. 
"rich")  and  Is.  xxxii.  5  (A.  V.  "bountiful"), 
where  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and  stands  in  the 
latter  passage  in  parallelism  with  3*^3i  nauHb,  by 
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whidi  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  whidi  is  ekeiriiere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  prince"  (ProT.  xvii.  7)  and 
" noble"  (Prov.  viii.  16).  But  a  consideration  of 
the  latter  part  of  thfe  verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  where  the 
captains  and  rulers  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  and  the  fondness  which  Ezddel  else- 
where shows  for  playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper 
names  (as  in  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  lead  to  the  concln- 
sion  that  in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  art 
proper  names  also ;  but  nothing  further  can  be 
said.  The  only  name  which  has  been  found  at  all 
resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  Assyria  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Gangamela, 
and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  ir.  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  K^, 
tlm'A,  a  rock.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHO'SAB  (Slots':  -iMfiifi ;  Alex.  So^ttx  in 
Sam.:  Sobdb).  l!  Son  of  David  by  Batbsheba  (2 
Sam.  V.  14 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  xiv.  4). 

2.  (2avj3<i|3;  Alex,  lafiifi).  Apparently  the 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  .Azubab 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18).     But  the  passage  is  corrupt. 

SHO'BACH  (1|3te':  -S*)^;  Alex.  Sa3<£x. 
2  Sam.  1. 16 :  Sahach).  The  general  of  Hadarezer 
kiug  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoha,  who  was  in  command 
of  Uie  army  which  was  summoned  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  against  the  Hebrews,  after  the  defeat  ot 
tlie  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonite.'^ 
before  the  gates  of  Kabbah.  He  was  met  by  David 
in  person,  who  crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him 
at  Helam.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Syrians.  Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xii. 
16,  18  he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephns 
{Ant.  tU.  6,  §3)  a$*Kos. 

SH0BA'I(*3i(':  2«/3af,  2ajB( ;  Alex.  ia$mt 
in  Neh.!  Sohca,  SobaS).  The  children  of  Shobai 
were  a  femily  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh. 
vii.  45).     Called  Sami  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28. 

SH0'BAL(^3^t!>:  SaPiK:  Sobal).  1.  The 
second  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Oen.  xxxvi.  20; 
1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phylarehs 
of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29).  [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  Son  of  Caleb  th}  son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or 
prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  SO,  52). 

3.  (iovfili..)  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1, 2,  Shobal  appears 
with  Hur  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
fether  of  Reaiah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  identical 
with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being  not 
very  unlike. 

SHO'BEK  (pa^E' :  2o./8<it :  Sobec).  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

SHO'BICae':  Olit<r$(;  Alex.  Oie<r/3e( :  Sobt). 
Sen  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
(2  Sam.  xviL  27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
David  at  Mahanaim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  a  powerful  and 
wralthy  chief,  for  he  was  the  son  of  David's  old 
friend  Nahash,  and  the  bond  between  them  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  on  the  one  hand  the 
insults  of  Hannn,  and  on  the  other  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  Rabbah.  Josephns  calls  him  Siphar 
{Ant.  vii.  9,  §8),  "  chief  (JwAtthj)  of  the  Am- 
monite countrv." 
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SHO'OO  (^3Vb>:  rj)*  SoKX^;  and  so  Alei.: 
SocAo),  2  Chr.  a.  7.  A  variation  of  the  name 
Sooou,  oiinecessarilf  increased  in  the  A.  V.  by  the 
substitntion  of  SA  for  the  8  of  the  original. 

SHO'CHO  Oa^B*:  r^rioxii-  &>cAo),2Chr. 
xxriii.  18.  One  of  the  foar  varieties  of  the  name 
SooOH.  In  this  case  also  the  discrepancies  in  the 
A.  V.  are  needlessly  multiplied  by  Sh  being  sabsti- 
tated  for  S  and  ch  for  o^f  the  original. 

SHO'CHOH  (nbVe':  2oiex<4«;  Alex,  okjc" 
and  vmex" :  Socclto),  1  Sam.  xrii.  1.  This,  lilie 
SUOCHO,  SOCHOB,  and  Sbooo,  is  an  incorrect  vari- 
ati<n  of  the  name  SOOOR. 

BHOTTAM  (Drft':  *I<r<)<^;  Alei.  *I<r<roi{^: 
Soam).  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziab  (1  Chr. 
xijv.  27). 

SHOE.     [Sahdal.] 

BHO'HER  {1D\V:  iti/tlip:  Somer).  1.  A 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  32),  who  is 
also  called  Shamer  (ver.  34). 

2.  The  &tfaer  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  King  Joash 
(2  K.  lii.  21 } :  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  zxir. 
26,  the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Shimrith,  who  is  fiirther  described  as  a  Moabitess. 
This  variation  may  have  ori^nated  in  the  dubious 
gauler  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
abo  made  feminine  by  the  Chronicler.    [W.  L.  B.] 

SHOTHAOHCllBte^:  tcxlM;  Alex.2»^X' 
Smp^X  ■  Sop/iadt).  Sbobaob,  the  general  of  Ha- 
darezer  (1  Chr.  zix.  16, 18). 

SHCPHAN  {,\t\ff;  Samar.  D'BB':  •riji-  2o- 
^ip :  Sophan).  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  iixii.  35).  It 
is  probably  an  at^x  to  the  second  Atroth,  to  distin- 
gtuah  it  trom  the  former  one,  not  an  independent 
place.  Ko  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  that  locality.  [G.] 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Shoshannim"  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  tlie  Templo.choir  which  occurs  in  Pss. 
xlr.,  Ixix.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody 
"after"  or  "  in  the  manner  of"  (^g,  'al,  A.  V. 
**  npon  ")  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As 
"  Sbosfaannim  "  literally  signifies  "  lilies,"  it  has 
been  snggat«d  that  the  word  doiotes  lily-shaped 
inatruments  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  s.  v.],  perhaps 
cyrnbahi,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted  by 
De  Wette  {Die  Psalmen,  p.  34).  Hengstenberg 
gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  as  indi- 
cating "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  liliet 
Bgnratively  for  bride  in  xlv. ;  the  delightful  con- 
solations and  deliverances  experienced  in  liix,,  etc." 
(Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  246) ;  which  Dr.  Davidson 
rery  truly  characterises  as  "  a  most  improbable 
fancy."  The  LXX.  and  Volgate  have  in  both 
Paakns  ^^p  t»v  &3^oua6ijirofiiywr  and  pro  iis 
gut  iimmttabuntur  respectively,  reading  apparently 

U^StPO  ^  for  Ci^  h^.  Ben  Zeb  (Otsar 
Hastahar.  s.  v.)  regards  it  as  an  instroroent  of 
psalmody,  and  Jnnins  and  Tremellius,  after  Kimchi, 
render  it  "  hexachorda,"  an  instrument  with  six 
strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  ahhh,  "  ux,"  and 
this  is  approved  by  Eidihom  in  his  edition  of 
SiinoDis.  [W.  A.  W.] 

BHOaHAN'NIM-E'DtPrH.  In  the  title  of 
Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction  "  to  the  chief  mn- 
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sidan  npon  Sboshannim-ednth  "  (TOI]^,  ^V^)y 
which  appears,  according  to  the  most  probable  con- 
jectnre,  to  denote  the  melody  or  air  "  afler "  or 
"in  the  manner  of"  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be 
sung.  As  the  words  now  stand  they  signify  "  lilies, 
a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  large 
distinctive  accent.  In  themselves  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  must  therefore  be 
regard^  as  probably  a  fn^ment  of  the  beginning 
of  an  older  Psalm  with  which  the .  choir  were 
familiar.  Ewald  gives  what  he  conaiders  the 
original  meaning — " '  lili^,'  that  is,  pure,  innocent 
is  'the  Law;'"  but  the  words  will  not  bear  this 
Interpretation,  nor  is  it  possible  in  their  present 
position  to  assign  to  them  any  intelligible  sense. 
For  the  conjectures  of  those  who  regard  the  words 
as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see  the  articles 
Sboshannim,  Sbusban-edctb.       [W.  a.  W.] 

SHU'A  (^^\  2a&i:  Sxte).  A  Canaanite  of 
Adullam,  father  of  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3),  who 
was  hence  called  Bath^Shua.  In  the  LXX.  of  Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  Shua  is  wrongly  made  to  be  the  name  of 
the  daughter.    [Batb-suda.] 

SHU'AH(me'°:  :bcU,-3»l;KSia.1mvi\  Sue). 
1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

2.  (nmB*;  'A<rx<l:  Sua.)  Properly  "Shnchah:'' 
The  name  Shaah  occurs  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  as  that  of  the  brother  of  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv. 
11).  For  "  Chelub  the  brother  of  Shuah,'*  the  LXX. 
read  "Caleb  the  &ther  of  Achsah."  In  ten  of 
Kennioott's  and  De  Rotsi's  MSS.  ^uah  is  made  the 
son  of  Chelub. 

3.  (W^i  2awC:  Sue).  The  &ther  of  Judah's 
wife,  the  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also 
called  Shua  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  make  Shuah 
the  name  of  the  woman  in  both  instances. 

^n'AL(^g4B':  2ov\a;  Alex.2ova\:  Sual,. 
Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

SHU'AL,  THE  LANt)  OP  {b^V  fTK:  yv 
iiayi\ ;  Alex,  is  lost :  tora  Sual).  A  district 
named  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  to  denot«  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  one  of  the  three  parties  of  marauders 
who  issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash, 
Its  connexion  with  Ophrah  (probably  Taiyibek)  and 
the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes  named  in  the 
passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  land  of 
Shual  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be 
identical  with  the  "knd  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4) — as  is  not  impossible — we  obtain  the  first  and 
only  clue  yet  obtidned  to  Saul's  joniney  in  quest  of 
the  asses.  The  name  Shual  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified in  the  naghboorhood  of  ToUyibeh  or  elsewhere. 
It  may  have  originated  in  the  Hebrew  signification 
of  the  worf — "  jackal ;"  in  which  case  it  would  be 
appropriate  enough  to  the  wild  desolate  region  east 
of  TaiyOeh ;  a  region  containing  a  valley  or  ravine 
at  no  great  distance  from  Taiyibeh  whidi  bore  and 
perhaps  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Hyaenas."  [Ze- 
BOIM,  Valley  of.]  Others  (as  Thenins,  in  Exeg. 
ffandb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  di&rent  root,  and 
interpret  it  as  "  hollow  land."  ([G.j 

SHU'BAEL  (^K34C^:  2«Ma  >  Alex".  2o»- 
$ufl\ :  Subail).  1.  Shebdel  the  son  of  Gershom 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  20). 

2.  (2ou/3a4A0  Shebuel  the  son  of  Heman 
the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 
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SHITHAM  (QmB':  2a^;  Akx.  iaiuM,: 
Sttham).  Sod  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of  the  SHtT- 
HAMiTEg  (Num.  zxvi.  42).  In  Gen.  xlvi.  23  he 
is  called  HcsRiM. 

SHU'HAMITES,  THE  OOmtPiJ :  i  tautt ; 
Alex,  ^ofuitiit,  2a/u(:  SuAamitae,  Suamitae). 
The  descendants  of  Shnham,  or  Hushim,  the  son  of 
Dan  (Num.  zxri.  42,  43).  In  the  census  taken  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  they  numbered  4460. 

SHUBITE  ('mC':  So«x«'>:  SahUes).  This 
ethnic  appellative  "  Shuhite  "  is  frequent  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad. 
The  local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
r^on  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldaea,  bordenng  on 
Arabia ;  and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Tsuihi,  a  powerful  people. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites,  and  that, 
having  been  conquered  by  tlie  Babylonian  kings, 
they  were  counted  by  Ezekiel  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Chaldaeans.  Having  lost  then-  independence, 
they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  from 
them  that  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  immedi- 
ately above  Babylonia  came  to  be  designated  as 
Solume,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutingerian 
Tables.  The  .Shuhites  appeAr  to  have  been  desoaid- 
ants  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.    [SmiAli,!.]  [G.R.] 

SHU'LAMITE,  THE  (nnsWfl,  ». ».  the 
Shulammite:  ^  Sovfuo'ci'Tii ;  Alex.  ^  2ov\afUTis: 
Salamitu  and  Sunamitis).  One  of  the  personages  in 
the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song,  who,  although  named 
only  in  one  passage  (vi.  13),  is,  according  to  some 
interpreters,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  charac- 
ters. The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite 
—denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called 
Shulem.  The  only  place  beuing  that  name,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  Shunem  itself,  which, 
as  fiu-  back  as  the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Ense- 
bios,  quoted  under  Shunem).  In  fact  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  two  were  identical. 
Since,  then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equi- 
valent, there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the  object  of 
Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag, — the  most  lovely 
girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  time  of  David's  death 
one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  at  the  court  of 
Jerusalem.  This  would  be  equally  appropriate, 
whether  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song,  or  it  were  written  by  another  peraon  whose 
object  was  to  penionate  him  accurately.  For  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  cireumstances  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  see  SOLOMON.  [G.] 

SHU'MATHITES,  THE  (»n0^n,  ♦.  «.  the 
Shnmathite :  'HcanaSttit :  Semathei).  One  of  the 
four  families  who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53).  They  probably  colonised  a  village  named 
Shumah  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  But 
no  trace  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.    [G.J 

SHU'NAMMITE,  THE  (D'SMB'n':  i)  S»- 
luuffcris  ;  Alex.  Sov^oyiTii :  Sunamitia),  i,  e.  the 
native  of  Shunem,  as  is  phiin  from  2  K.  iv.  I.  It 
is  applied  to  two  persons : — Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (1  K.  i.  "-S,  15,  ii.  17, 21,  22),  and  the 
nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

The  modem    representative    of  Shunem   being 


•  In  1  K.  U.  21,  23,  the  shorter  foim  of  D^tpJtf  H 
Is  used. 

^  Tb«  A.  V.  u  here  iDoonect  In  omitting  the  definite 
article. 


8HUPPIM 

Sohm,  some  have  suggested  (as  Gesenius,  73«t. 
13796),  or  positively  ntKitned  (as  Fiirst,  Handicb. 
ii.  422),  that  Shunammite  is  identical  with  Shu- 
lammite (Cant.  vi.  13).  Of  this  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  though  highly  probable,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  [G.J 

SHXrNEM(DMB'«:  aowor*:  Smem,3mam). 
One  of  the  cities  allotted  jp  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xii.  18).  It  occiirs  in  the  list  between 
ChesuUoth  and  Haphreim.  It  is  mentioned  on 
two  occasions.  First  as  the  place  of  the  Philia- 
tines'  first  encampment  before  tne  battle  of  Gilboa 
( 1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  Here  it  occurs  in  connexion  with 
Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor,  antl  also  probably  with 
Jezreel  (xxix.  1).  Secondly,  as  the  scene  of  Elisba's 
intercourse  with  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adjacent 
com-6elds,  and,  more  remotely,  with  Mount  Carmel. 
It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abishag,  the  at- 
tendant on  King  David  (1  K.  i.  3),  and  possibly  the 
heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of  "  Solomon's  Song." 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  it  is  mentioned 
twice :  under  Xovfii/i  and  "  Sunem,"  as  5  miles 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulem : 
and,  under  "  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acnbattine, 
in  Uie  territory  of  Sebaste  called  Saniro.  The  latter 
of  these  two  identifications  probably  refers  to  Sanir, 
a  well-known  fortress  some  7  miles  from  Sebastiyeh 
and  4  from  Arrabeh — a  spot  completely  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  associations  which  connect  themselves 
with  Shunem.  The  other  has  more  in  its  &voar, 
since — except  for  the  distance  irom  Mount  Tabor, 
which  is  nearer  8  Roman  miles  than  fi — it  agrees 
with  the  position  of  the  presoit  Solam,  a  village 
(HI  the  S.W.  fiank  of  Jebel  Duhy  (the  so-called 
"  Little  Hermon"),  3  miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5  fixMn 
Gilboa  (/.  Fukua),  fiill  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot 
on  Mount  C&rroel,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  com-Belds  in  the  world. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  431).  It  had 
then  its  spring,  without  which  tlie  Philistines  wouM 
certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  their  encampment. 
Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
324),  the  spring  of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one. 

The  change  of  the  n  in  the  ancient  name  to  /  in  the 
modem  one,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  taken 
pUce  in  Zerin  (Jezreel)  and  Beitin  (Bethel).    [G.] 

SHU'NI  ('348? :  aowlj,  Soiwf ;  Alex.  Sowliin 
Gen. :  Swfit).  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  zlvi.  16;  Nnm.  xzri.  15). 

SHUTOTES,  THE  I'StPn :  i  Xovrl:  Sunitae). 
Descendants  of  Shimi  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  izvi  1 5). 

SHUTHAM.    [Shotpim.] 

SHUTHAMTTES,  THE  ('tDWB'il:  i  »»- 
^arl :  Saphanutae).  The  descendants  of  Shnpham, 
or  Shephupham,  the  Benjamite  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

8HUPTIM  (DW^,  n»BB':  2«ir^(r;  Alex. 
Sa^clfi,  2<^<(m  ■  Sepham,  Saphan).  In  the  genea- 
logy of  Benjamin  "  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  -  Ir 
is  the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, so  that  Shuppim'  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin.     In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  he  and  his  brother 


•  Pertupscontractcd  tnm  D^.J^tf*  (Seseniiu,  net.  1 319  b.) 
'  It  Is  given  differently  on  each  oocorrenoe  in  each 
o(  the  two  great  Codices:— Vat.  (Hal),  Sovrav,  Xtfi^, 
^Sauiidv ;  Alex.,  Xovraii,  rwrofiay,  ^>^«l|i. 
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ore  aill«d  Shuphmn,  and  Huphtun,  while  in  I  Clir. 
Tiii.  5  tliej  appear  as  Shephuphan  and  Hunnn, 
wns  of  Beta,  and  in  Gen.  xlvi.  -/i  as  Mappitn  and 
Huppim,  sons  of  Benjamin.  To  avoid  the  difHcnlty 
o(  supposing  that  Benjamin  had  a  great-grandson 
at  the  time  he  went  down  to  Kgyjft,  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shappim  or  bhephaphan  was  a 
MD  of  Benjamin,  whose  fiunily  was  reckoned  with 
that  of  Ir  or  Iri.    [MOPPIM.] 

8HUR  ["Vf^ :  :i«ip,  TtXai^oip :  Sar\  a  place 
jost  without  the  eastern  border  of  Kgypt.  Itj  name, 
if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  "  a  wall,"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from 
the  position  of  the  place.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
thus  interpreted  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ob- 
scure rendering  of  1  Sam.  xxrii.  8,  where  it  mast 
be  remarlced  the  eitraordinary  form  TtXaivpoip  is 
found.  This  word  is  evidently  a  transcription  of 
the  words  iT^B^  .  .  .  DT^VD,  the  former,  save 

T  T         •• 

the  initial  pailicle,  not  being  translated. 

Shor  is  tirst  mentioned  In  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  from  Sarah.  Abi'aham  was  then  in  sonthein- 
most  Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found 
by  an  angel  "  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur" 
(Gen.  xri.  7).  Probably  she  was  endeavouring  to 
return  to  ^ypt,  the  country  of  her  birth — she  may 
not  have  b«n  a  pure  Egyptian — and  had  reached  a 
well  in  the  inland  cai'avan  route.  Abraham  afler- 
vards  "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  so- 
journed in  Gernr"  (xx.  1).  From  this  it  would 
seem  either  Uiat  Shur  by  in  the  territory  of  the 
Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  psstom  tribe 
.  wandered  in  a  region  extending  fivm  Kadesh  to 
ijhar.  [Gerar.]  In  neitlier  case  can  we  ascertain 
the  position  of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of 
this  occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishmael'a  posterity. 
"And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that 
[is]  before  f^ypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria " 
(xxr.  18).  Witii  this  should  be  compared  the  men- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  Amalelcite  territoi^,  given 
in  this  passage,  "  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalelcitea 
from  Harilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  [is] 
over  against  Egypt  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites, 
and  Amaleldtes,  whom  David  smote,  are  described 
as  "  from  an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  thou  comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (ixvii.  8).  The  Wilderness  of  Shur 
was  entered  by  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xr.  22,  2.3).  It  was  also  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Etham  (Num.  ixxiii.  8).  The 
first  passage  presents  one  difBcvlty,  upon  which  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light,  in  the  mention  of 
Assyria.  If,  however,  we  compare  it  with  later 
places,  we  find  miB'K  DSKS  here,  remarkably 
like  rrvaf  IK^a  m'  1  Sam.  x'xvu.  8,  and  TIB'  ^8^3 
in  XT.  7,  as  though  the  same  phrase  had  been  ori- 
ginally found  m  the  first  as  a  gloss,  but  it  may 
have  been  there  transposed,  and  have  originally  fol- 
lowed the  mention  of  Havilah.  In  the  notices  of 
the  Amalekite  and  Ishmaelite  r^on,  in  which  the 
latter  succeeded  the  former,  there  can  be  no  question 
tiiat  a  strip  of  northern  Arabia  is  intended,  stretching 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Soez  towards  and  probably  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  the  wilderness  may 
perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  southern  position, 
lihar  may  thus  have  been  a  fortified  town  east  of 
the  ancient  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 
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"  Not  only  were  the  passes  dlflScult,  bat  tbey  were  In 
the  poise«slon  of  semi-Independent  tribes,  who  levied  a 


of  the  Ambs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not 
of  the  %yptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a 
limit,  it  was  probably  the  hist  Arabian  town  before 
entering  Egypt.  The  hiei-oglyphio  inscriptions  have 
not  been  found  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  SHARA.or  SHALA  mentioned  in  them 
is  an  important  country,  perhaps  Syria.    [R.  S.  P.] 

8HITSHAN  {\^V:  SoEcra:  Staa)  is  said  to 
hare  received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the 
lily  {ShSthan  or  S/iHshan^h)  in  its  neighbourhood 
(Athen.  xii.  513).  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  whole  East,  and  requires  to 
be  described  at  some  length. 

1 .  History. — Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the 
classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia  (Kiirir(a),  some- 
times Susis  or  Sieiana.  [Elah.]  Its  foundation 
is  thought  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedor> 
laomer,  as  the  remains  found  on  the  site  have  oflen 
a  character  of  rery  high  antiqnity.  The  first  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  AssAitr-bani-pal,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esai^Haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-pbu  of  it 
npon  his  sculptures  (Layai-d,  A'm.  and  Sab.  pp. 
4.52,  453).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.C.  660,  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of 
the  Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probably 
passed  at  the  divisifn  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made 
by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopohissar.  In  tlie  last  year 
of  Belshazzar  (B.C.  538),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Baby- 
lonian subject,  is  there  on  the  king's  business,  and 
"  at  Shushan  in  the  palace  *'  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  tran.sreiTed  Siuw  to  the 
Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Achoemenian  princes  determined  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief  phice 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  writers 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §22 ;  Strab,  xv.  3,  §2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others 
(Ctes.  Exc.  Pert.  §9;  Herod,  iii.  30,  65,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the 'death  of 
Cambyses;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  .^chaemenian  monu- 
ments, it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  trans- 
fer was  really  the  work  of  Darias  Hystaspis,  who 
is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  said,  H.  N.  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  Uiere — the  building 
so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(i.  5,  6).  The  reasons  which  induced  the  change 
are  tolerably  apparent.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  and  %ypt,  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  become  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  Court  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana  (Hamadan)  or 
at  Pasargadae  (^Mvrgaub),  which  were  cut  off  from 
the  Meaopotamian  plain  by  the  difficulty  of  tiie 
passes  for  fully  one  half  of  tile  year.*  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
here  Babylon  and  Susa  presented  themselves,  each 
with  its  peculiar  advantages.  Oarins  probably  pre- 
ferred Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
Persia  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §2) ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  there  ( Qeograph.  Joum.  ix.  70).  Susa  ac- 
cordingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognised  as  such  by  Aeschylus  (P«rs.  1 6, 124,  &c.). 


toU  on  all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings  tbemaelves 
(Strab.  xv.  3, 44). 
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Herodotni  (t.  25,  49,  &c.).  Ctaias  {P«ra.  Etc. 
passim),  Strebo  (xv.  3,  §2),  and  almost  all  the  best 
writers.  The  Court  must  have  resided  there  during 
the  greater  pait  of  the  year,  only  quitting  it  regu- 
larly for  Ecbatana  or  Pci-sepolis  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes  leaving  it  for 
Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Rawlinson's 
Berodotta,  iii.  256).  Snsa  retained  its  pi-e-eminenoe 
to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when 
Alexander  found  there  above  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling, and  all  the  regalia  of  the  Gi'eat  King  (Anian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  16).  After  this  it  declined.  The 
preference  of  Alexander  for  Babylon  caused  the 
neglect  of  Susa  by  his  sucoessoi-s,  none  of  whom 
ever  made  it  their  capital  dty.  We  hear  of  it  once 
only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the  power 
of  Antigonus  (B.C.  315),  who  obtains  treasure  there 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money  (Diod.  Sic  xii.  48,  §7).  Nearly  a  century 
later  (B.C.  221)  Susa  was  attacked  by  Molo  in  his 
rebellion  against  Antiochus  the  Great ;  he  took 
the  town,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  citadel 
(Polyb.  V.  48,  §14).  We  hear  of  it  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  when  it  was 
bravely  defended  by  Hormuzan  (Loftus,  Chaidaea 
and  Svtiana,  p.  344). 

2.  Position,  ^c. — A  good  deal  of  uncei-tainty  has 
existed  concerning  the  position  of  Susa.  While  most 
historians  and  comparative  geographers  have  in- 
clined to  ideutify  it  with  the  modem  Sus  or  Shuan, 
which  is  in  lat  32^  10',  long.  48°  26'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of 
Dizful,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  to  main- 
tain the  rival  claims  of  Shuster,  which  is  situated 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Kuran,  more  than  half  a 
degree  further  to  the  eastward.  A  third  candidate 
for  the  honour  has  even  been  started,  and  it  has 
been  maintained  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
that  Suian,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
50  or  60  miles  above  Shusttr,  is,  if  not  the  Su.va 
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of  tlM  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  any  rate  the  Shtuhin 
of  Scripture  (^Oeogr.  Jowm.  ix.  85).  But  a  careful 
examination  of  these  several  spots  has  finally  caused 
a  general  aoqniescsnce  in  the  belief  that  Sut  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  representing  at  once  the 
Soiptural  Shushad  and  the  Susa  of  the  cUsaical 
writers  (see  Loftus,  Chaidaea  and  Suaiana,  p.  338 ; 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Oeography,  sub  voc. ;  Raw- 
linson,  fferodotus,  iii.  254).  The  dilSculties  caused 
by  the  seemingly  confused  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  of  whom  some  place  Susa  on  the  Choaspes 
(Herod,  v.  49,  52 ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4j  Q.  Cuit  v. 
2),  some  on  the  Guhieus  (Arr.  Ejrp.  At.  viL  7 ; 
Ptol.  vi.  3 ;  Plin.  if.  N.  vL  27),  have  been  removed 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  gi-ound,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Choaspes  {Kerkhah)  originally 
bifurcated  at  Pat  Pul,  20  miles  above  Susa,  the 
right  ai'ra  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the  left 
Howed  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sus,  and,  absorbing 
the  Shapur  about  12  miles  below  the  ruins,  flowed 
on  somewhat  east  of  south,  and  joined  the  Karun 
(Pasitigris)  at  A/iwai.  The  left  bi-anch  of  the 
Choaspes  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  but 
more  properly  bore  the  appellation  of  Eulaeus 
(Ulai  of  IMniel).  Susa  thus  lay  between  the  two 
streams  of  the  Eulaeus  and  the  Shapur,  the  latter 
of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the  Eulaeus  by 
canals,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  it ;  and  hence  Pliny 
said  that  the  Eulaeus  surrounded  the  citadel  of 
Susa  ({.  s.  c).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
east  and  west  of  the  city  were  two  other  streams — 
the  Coprates  or  river  of  Dizful,  and  the  right  ai-m 
of  the  Choaspes  (the  modem  Kerkhah).  Thus  the 
countiy  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  watered  ;  • 
and  hence  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  remarked 
alike  by  ancient  and  modem  authors  (Athen.  xii. 
513;  Geograph.  Joum.  ii.  71).  The  Kerkhah 
water  was  moreover  r^arded  as  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence ;  it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  Great 
King,  and  was  alwajrs  carried  with  him  on  his 
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joonwyi  apd  fordgn  expeditions  (Herod,  i.  188; 
Plat  de  Exil.  u.  601,  D;  Athen.  Deipn.  ii.  171, 
be).  Even  «t  the  present  day  it  is  celebrated  for 
lightness  and  purity,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above 
that  of  olmoiit  all  other  streams  (Geogr.  Jotim.  a, 
70,  89). 

3.  General  Dexriptkm  of  the  Ruba. — The  ruins 
of  Suaa  carer  a  space  about  6000  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  by  4509  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south.  The  circumference  of  the  whole,  exclusire 
of  outlying  and  comparatively  insignificant  mounds, 
is  about  three  miles.  According  to  Mr.  Loftus, 
"  the  principal  existing  remains  consist  of  four 
spacious  artiticial  platlbrms,  distinctly  separate  from 
ench  other.  Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the 
smallest  in  superficial  extait,  but  considerably  the 
most  lofty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 
1 19  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
In  ibnn  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
with  its  comers  rounded  off,  and  its  base  facing 
nearly  due  east.  It  is  appai^ently  constructed  of 
earth,  gravel,  and  sun-dri«l  brick,  sections  being 
exposed  in  numerons  ravines  produced  by  the  reins 
of  winter.  The  sides  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  be 
inaccesnble  to  a  horseman  except  at  three  places. 
The  measurement  round  the  summit  is  about  2850 
feet.  In  the  centre  is  a  deep  circular  depression, 
probably  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  elevated  piles 
of  buildings,  tiie  fiill  of  which  has  given  the  present 
configuration  to  the  surface.  Here  and  there  ai-e 
exposed  in  the  ravines  traces  of  brick  walls,  which 
show  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  mound  has 
been  attained  by  much  subsequent  superposition" 
{CAaldaea  and  Siaiana,  p.  343).  Mr.  Loftus 
regards  this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remains  ^ 
of  the  &mous  citadel  {Hxpa  or  icfiiroMs)  of 
Sosa,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers  (Herod,  iii.  68 ;  Polyb.  v.  48,  §14 ; 
Strab.  zv.  3,  §2 ;  Air.  Exp.  At.  iii.  16,  &&).  «■ 
"  Separated  from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a 
channel  or  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on 
a  level  with  the  external  desert,  is  the  great 
central  platform,  covering  upwards  of  sixty 
acres  (No.  3  on  the  Plan).  The  highest  point 
is  on  the  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally  q 
a  perpendicular  escarpment  to  the  plain,  and 
rues  to  an  elevation  of  about  70  feet ;  on  the  O 
east  and  north  it  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  feet. 
The  east  &ce  measures  3000  feet  in  length.  O 
Enormous  ravines  penetrate  to  the  veiy  heart  q 
of  the  mound  '  (Loftus,  p.  345).  The  third 
platform  ( No.  2  on  the  Plan)  lies  towai-ds  tlie  O 
north,  and  is  "  a  considerable  square  mass," 
about  a  thousand  feet  each  way.  It  abuts  on  O 
the  central  platform  at  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity, but  is  separated  from  it  by  "a  slight 
hollow,"  which  "  was  perhaps  an  ancient  rcMsd- 
way  "  (Loftus,  ib.).  These  three  mounds  fonn 
together  a  lozenge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and 
nearly  3000  feet  bitiad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direc-  i 
tioD  a  little  west  of  north.  East  of  them  is  the 
fourth  platform,  which  is  very  extensive  but  of  much 
lower  elevation  than  the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  Plan). 
Its  plan  is  very  irregular:  in  its  dimensions  it 
about  equals  all  the  rest  of  the  ruins-put  together. 
Beyond  this  eastern  platform  a  number  of  low 
raounds  are  traceable,  extending  nearly  to  the  Dizful 
river;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls  in  any 
direction,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings  west  of 
the  Shapur.  All  the  ruins  are  contained  within  a 
circomference  of  about  aevea  miles  (Oeograph. 
Jour*.  U.  71).  [G.  B.] 
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Architecttoe. — ^The  explorations  undertaken 
by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars,  in 
the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  and  7  on  the  accompanying  plan  (woodcut 
No.  2).  These  were  found  to  be  27  feet  6  indies  apait 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  as  they  were  very  similar 
to  the  bases  of  the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the 
Chel  Minar  at  Penepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  an- 
other row  would  be  found  at  a  like  distance  inwards. 
Boles  were  accordingly  dug,  and  afternards  trenches 
driven,  without  any  successful  result,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  walls  originally 
stood,  and  where  no  columns,  consequently,  could 
have  existed.  Had  any  trustwoiihy  restoration  of 
the  Persepolitan  hall  been  published  at  that  time 
the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided,  but  as  none 
then  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  connected  with  Bible  history  which  now  exist 
out  of  Syria.  Foi-tunately  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success, 
and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  72  columns 
of  whicb.the  original  building  was  composed.  Only 
one  base  had  been  entii«ly  removed,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx,  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangement. 
On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uncovered 
(shaded  darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1,  2, 
3,  4)  were  found  trilingual  inscriptions  in  the 
languages  adopted  by  the  Achaemenian  kings  at 
Behistnn  and  elsewhere,  but  all  were  so  much 
injured  by  the  fidi  of  the  superincumbent  mass  that 


No.  1.    Flan  of  ch«  Great  Palace  at  8iua. 

not  one  wa'<  complete,  and  unfortunately  the  Persian 
text,  which  could  have  been  read  with  most  cer- 
tainty, was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  made  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly,  of  the  latter  half 
with  very  tolerable  precision.  As  this  inscription 
contains  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this 
building  we  quote  it  entire  from  Joiim.  As.  Soc.,  vol. 
XT.  162: — "Says  Artaierxes  CMnemon),  the  Great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  Conntr)-, 
the  King  of  ue  Earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius — 
Baiius  was  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxos — Artaxerxes 
was  the  son  of  Xerxes  —Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King 
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Durios — Dnrin*  wu  the  eon  of  Hystaspea  the  Achne- 
meDian — Darius  my  ancestor  anciently  built  this 
temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaired  by  Artaxerxes 
my  grandtather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd  I  placed 
the  elligies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in  this  temple. 
May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  protect  me,  with 
the  other  Ooijs,  and  all  that  I  have  done  ..." 

The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged 
as  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  reduced  from  that  given 
at  page  .S66  of  his  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  and  most 
fortunately  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the  build- 
ing was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chel 
Minar  at  Persepolis.  They  are  in  fact  more  like  one 
another  than  almost  any  other  two  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity, and  consequently  what  is  wanting  in  the 
one  may  sa&Iy  be  supplied  Irom  the  other,  if  it 
exists  there. 

Their  age  is  nesrly  the  same,  that  at  Snsa  having 
been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  that  at  Perse- 
polis— if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  on  its  stair- 
case (/.  A.S.x. 326) — was  built  entirely  by  Xerxes. 
Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical,  the  width 
of  that  at  Susa,  accorxliug  to  Mr.  Loftus,  being 
345  feet,  the  depth  N.  and  S.  244.  The  oontspond- 
ing  dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to  Flandin 
and  Coste's  survey,  aie  357-6  by  254-6,  or  from 
10  to  12  &et  in  excess;  but  the  difference  may 
arise  as  much  A-om  impertect  surveying  as  from 
any  real  discrepancy.  , 

The  number  of  columns  and  their  arrangement 
are  identical  in  the  two  buildings,  and  the  details 
of  the  architecture  are 
practically  the  same  so 
fiu-  as  they  can  be  made 
out.  But  as  no  pillar 
is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found 
entire  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
not  easy  to  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  annexed 
restoration  (woodcut 
No.  3)  is  in  all  respects 
conect.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Loftus  in  his 
explorations.  If  it  is 
so,  it  appears  that  the 
great  difierence  between 
the  two  buildings  was 
that  double  ball  capi^ 
were  used  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  central  square 
hall  at  Susa,  while  their 
use  was  appropriately 
confined  to  the  porticoes 
at  Persepolis.  In  other 
respects  the  height  of 
the  capital,  which  mea- 
sures 28  ieet,  is  very 
nearly  the  same,  but  it 
is  fuller,  and  looks  some- 
what too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  supports  it 
This  defect  was  to  a 
great  extent  corrected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have 
arisen  from  those  at  Susa  being  the  fiist  transla- 
tion of  the  Ninevite  wooden  original  into  stone 
architecture. 

The  pillars  at  Persepolis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet 
in  height,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  those 
at  Susa  were  nearly  the  same.    No  trace  of  the  walls 
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which  enclosed  these  pillars  was  detected  at  Snsa, 
from  which  Mr.  Loftus  assumes,  somewhat  too 
hastily,  that  none  existed.  As,  however,  he  could 
not  make  ont  the  traces  of  the  walls  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits  once 
existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately  at  Pei-sepolis  sufficient  remains  still 
exist  to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though 
there  also  sun-burnt  brick  wss  too  much  used  for 
the  walls,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  windows  were  generally  of  stone,  we 
should  be  as  much  at  a  loss  there  as  at  Susa.  The 
annexed  wooilcut  (No.  4),  representing  the  plan  of 
the  hall  at  Peisepolis,  is  i-estored  from  data  so  com- 
plete as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  regard  to 
any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  both.* 

Both  buildings  consisted  of  a  central  hall,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  200  feet  square,  and  consequently, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  great  hall 
at  Kaniac,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet,  while 
this  only  extends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Persian  halls 
are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another 
at  about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

On  the  exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by 
walls  18  feet  in  thickness,  were  thi^ee  great  porches, 
each  measuring  200  feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth, 
and  supported  by  12  columns  whose  axes  were 
coincident  with  these  of  the  interior.  These  were 
beyond  doubt  the  greet  audience  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  seiTed  the  same  purposes  as  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace,  though  its 
dimensions  wei%  somewhat  di0SB«nt,  150  feet  by 
75.  These  porches  were  also  identical,  as  far  as 
use  and  arrangement  go,  with  the  throne-rooms  in 
the  palaces  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are 
used  at  this  day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan. 

The  western  porch  would  be  appropriate  to 
morning  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to  those  of  the 
afternoon.  There  was  no  porch,  as  we  might  expect 
in  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the  principal  one, 
both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that  which  &ced 
the  north  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  east. 
It  was  the  throne-room,  par  excellence,  of  the 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a  whole 
army  of  courtiers  or  of  tribnte-bearers  oould  file 
before  the  king  without  confusion  or  inoonvenioice. 
The  bassi  relievi  in  the  stairs  at  Persepolis  in  fact 
represent  permanently  the  pi-ocession  that  on  great 
festivals  took  place  upon  their  steps;  and  a  similar 
anangement  of  stalls  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at 
Susa  when  the  palace  was  entire. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the  central 
hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted  above 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line 
anywhere,  or  say  how  far  "temple  cclla"  or 
"  palace  ball "  would  be  a  correct  designation  for 
this  port  of  the  building.  It  probably  was  used 
for  all  great  semi-religious  ceremonies,  such  as  the 
coronation  or  enthronization  of  the  king — at  such 
ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or  making  offerings 


•  For  details  of  this  restoration,  see  ne  Paicat  iff 
Nifurtk  and  Penifolil  Batani.  By  Jss.  FeiKoasoa 
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to  the  goda  for  rictories — for  anj  purpose  in  &ct 
requiring  more  tlian  usual  state  or  solemnity;  but 
tiwre  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was  used 
for  porelr  festnl  or  oonriTial  porpoces,  for  which  it 
is  singularljr  ill  suited. 
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From  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Per- 
sepolis^  we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that 
the  "  King's  Gate,"  where  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  ii. 
21),  and  wher*  so  many  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Book  of  Esther  took  place,  was  a  square  hall 
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(woodent  No.  5),  measuring  probably  s  little  more 
than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with  its  roof  supported 
by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that  this  stood  at 
a  distance  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the  front 
of  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may 
also  be  tolerably  certain 

^that  the  inner  court, 
where  Esther  appeared 
to  implore  the  king's 
fevour  (Esth.  V.  1), 
was  the  space  between 
the  northern  portico 
and  this  square  build- 
ing, the  outer  court 
being  the  space  "be- 
tween the  "  King's 
Gate"  and  the  northern 
tetraoe  wall.  We  may 
ri  plan  of  ft.  •MKtaf'.  g\gi,  predicate  with  to- 
lerable  certainty  that 
the  "  Royal  House  " 
(i.  9)  and  the  "House  of  the  Women''  (ii.  9,  11) 
wen  (itoated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the  south- 
ward, or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  having  a 
direct  communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  under 
ground,  most  probably  the  former. 

There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it 
was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticoes  of  this 
buildii^  that  King  Ahaauerus  (Xerxes)  "  made  a 
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feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shn- 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven 
days  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  th«  king's  paiact ; 
where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  &stened 
with  cords  of  6ne  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble :  the  b^  were  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i.  5,  6).  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in  the 
interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doore,  in  tents 
erected  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as 
we  may  easily  fancy  existed  in  front  of  either  the 
eastern  or  western  porches  of  the  great  central 
building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was 
raised  on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
measuring  about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to 
a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the 
plain.  As  the  principal  building  must,  like  those 
at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar  or  raised  platform 
[Tehfle]  above  its  roof,  its  height  could  not  have 
been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  plain  must  consequently  h^ve  been  1 70 
Or  200  feet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much 
grander  in  an  architectuml  point  of  view  tiun  such 
a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  palace-buildings,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that 
are  watered  by  the  Eulaens  at  its  base.        [J.  P.] 
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SHV8HAN-EDUTU 


SHU'SHAN-E'DUTH.  ••  To  th«  chief  musi- 
cjan  upon  Shushan-Eduth  "  (nMf  \ff^t^)  ia  plainly 

a  ransical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
about  it  (P<.  Ix.).  In  Pa.  lux.  we  have  the  fuller 
phrase  "  Shoehannim-edulh,'*  of  which  Roediger 
regards  Shnshan-eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gesen. 
T/ks.  p.  13ti5).  As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  "  the' 
lily  of  testimooy,"  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
woids  of  some  Psalm  to  the  melody  of  which  that 
to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung ;  aiid  the  pre- 
position 7S,  'd  (A.  V. "  upon  **)  would  then  signify 
"  after,  in  the  manner  of,"  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Temple-choir  the  air  which  he  was  to 
follow.  If,  however,  Roediger  is  correct  in  his  con- 
jecture that  ShHshan-eduth  is  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Shcshannim-eduth,  {he  translation  of  the 
words  above  given  would  be  incorrect.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  appear  to  have  read  D*|K'D~7]^,  for 
they  render  roir  &XAaia>9))(ra/i^yait  and  pro  hit  qui 
immutabaatw  respectively.  Il  the  LXX.,  TVnV. 
tdtdh,  becomes  l\S,  '6d,  tri.  There  does  not  appeai- 
to  be  much  support  for  the  view  taken  by  some 
(as  by  Joel  Bril;  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical 
instrument,  so  odled  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily 
in  shape  (Simonis),  or  fiom  having  lUy-ehaped 
ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  (sA«M)  strings. 
t'iirst,  in  consistency  with  his  theory  with  respect 
to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regarxls  Shushan-eduth 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of 
singers  appointed  by  David,  so  cailled  afW  a  band- 
master, Shushan,  and  having  its  head-quarters  at 
Eduth,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  same  as 
Adithaim  in  Josh.  xv.  36  (//ondioi.  s.  v.).  As  a 
conjecture  this  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the 
disiulvantage  of  introducing  as  many  difficulties  as 
it  removes.    Simonis  (X«c.  s.  r.)  connects  'iddth 

s  » 
with  the  Ambie  A*Sf  'id,  a  lute,*  or  kind  of 

guitar  played  with  a  jdectrum,  and  considere  it 
to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument ;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the 
lily-shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with 
playing  on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render 
edAth  a  "  revelation,"  and  hence  a  psalm  or  song 
revealed ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
deport  from  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  mny  therefore  regaixl  the  words  in  question  as  a 
fragment  of  an  old  pmlm  or  melody,  the  same  in  cha- 
racter as  Aijeleth  Shahar  and  others,  which  contained 
a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  choir.     [W.  A.  W.] 

6HU'THALHITE8,THB(«nSnB^:  itou- 
6aKai:  Suthalaltae).  The  descendants  of  Shnthelah 
tiie  son  of  Cphraim  (Num.  xxri,  35). 

SHUTHEliAH  (n^mtT:   2ove<Ai;    e«v- 

<raX(i,Cad.  Alex.: /^uMald).  HeadofanEphraimite 
femily,  called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xivi. 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shnthelah  appears  from  the 
former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
lather  of  Eraa,  fiom  whom  sprung  a  family  of 
Eranites  (ver.  36).  He  appeara  also  to  have  had 
two  brothers,  Becher,  father  of  the  Bachrites,  and 
Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahanites.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  of  Shnthelah,  where 


*  With  the  article,  et  '4U  Is  the  origin  of  the  ItaL  Uuto, 
Ft.  btlh,  and  English  lute, 
s  The  Samaritan  text,  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  the 


8HUTHELAH 

he  appears  first  of  all,  as  in  Num.,  as  the  son 
of  Ephraim  ;  but  in  ver.  21,  he  is  placed  six  gene- 
rations Utter.  Instead,  too,  of  Becher  and  Tahan, 
as  Shuthelah's  brothers,  we  find  Bered  and  Tahath, 
and  the  latter  twice  over;  and  instead  of  Erao, 
we  find  Elodah ;  and  there  is  this  strange  ano- 
maly, that  Ephraim  appears  to  be  alive,  and  to 
moum  for  the  destruction  of  his  descendants  in  the 
eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  children  bom 
after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25,  the 
genealogy  is  resumed  with  two  personages,  Rephah 
and  Resheph,  whose  parentage  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  and  is  conducted  through  Tdah,  and  another 
Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who 
thus  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  twelfth  generatioa 
irom  Joseph,  oc,  as  some  reckon,  in  the  eighteenth. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  coi> 
nipt.  The  following  obeervatioas  will  perhaps  assist 
us  to  restore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly  varied  forms, 
represent  probably  only  one  person.  Hence,  Elo- 
dah, ver.  20;  Elead,  ver.  21  ;  and  Laadan,  ver. 
2G,  are  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  person.  And 
a  comparison  of  the  last  name  with  Num.  xxvi.  36, 
where  we  have  "  of  Eian,"  will  further  show  that 
Eiim  is  also  the  same  person,  whether  Eran'  or 
Laadan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  again, 
the  two  Tahaths  in  ver.  20,  and  Taha»  in  ver.  25, 
are  the  same  person  as  Tahan  in  Num.  xxvi.  .35 ; 
uA  Shnthelah  in  vers.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  in  ver, 
25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35,  36;  and  the  Bered  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabad  of 
ver.  21,  are  the  siime  as  the  Becher  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35.  The  names  written  in  Hebrew  are  subjoined  to 
make  this  clearer. 

pj)^,  of  Ersn.  nnil.  Tahath. 

py^  Laadan.  JHIl.  Taban. 

mj6«.  Eleadah.  -|3a.  Becher. 

"X^TVtf  Elead.  nnai.  and  Bered. 

jhnWt  Shnthelah.  13t,  ZshML 

nVnVsnd  Telah. 

2.  The  words  "  his  son "  are  improperly  added 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 

3.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthelah,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  ShutheUh's  line 
may  be  thus  restored  :  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim. 
(3)  Shuthelah.  (4)  Eran,  or  Lindan.  (5)  Ammi- 
hud.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ejdiimim 
(Num.i.  lO.ii.  18,vii.48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua; 
a  number  which  agrees  well  with  all  the  genealogies 
in  which  we  can  identify  individuals  who  were  living 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  as  Phinehas,  who  was 
sixth  bom  Levi';  Salmon,  who  was  seventh  from 
Judah ;  Bezaleel,  who  was  seventh ;  Achan,  who 
was  sixth ;  Zelophehad's  daughter,  seventh,  &c. 

As  regards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephralm's  sons  by  the  men  of  Oath,  which 
Ewald  (^Ocsch,  i.  491),  Bunsen  (Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  177;,  Lepdus  (Zeitert  from  Egypt,  p.  460), 
and  others  have  varioosly  explained  [Ephraim; 
Beriau],  it  is  impossible  in  the  confused  state  o( 
the  text  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  part  home  in 
it  by  the  house  of  Shuthelah.    But  it  seems  not 


Syrtac  and -two  or  three  Heb.  MSS,  read  Alan;  and  one 

HeK  MS.  reads  Bitm  lot  laadan  at  1  Chr.  vlL  W  (Bur- 
rlngtou,  OeuaL  Tabta). 
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anlikely  that  the  repetition  of  the  names  iQ  1  Chr. 
Tii.  20,  21,  if  it  wa«  not  merely  catised  by  vitiated 
MSS.  tike  2  Sun.  t.  14-16  (LXX.)  arose  from  their 
having  been  really  repeated  in  the  MS.,  not  ai  ad- 
ditional linlu  in  the  genealogy,  but  as  having  borne 
port,  either  personally  or  in  the  persons  of  their 
deEcendanta,  in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of 
Gath.  If  so,  we  have  ipention  first  in  ver.  20 
of  the  foar  fiunilies  of  Ephraim  reckoned  in  Mum. 
xxvi.,  viz.,  Shuthelah,  Bered  or  Becher,  Tabath  or 
Tahan,  and  Eladah  or  Enin,  the  son  of  Shuthelah  ; 
and  we  are  then,  perhaps,  told  how  Tatmth,  Bered, 
and  Shuthelah,  or  the  dans  called  after  them,  went 
to  help  (nry)  Laadan  (or  Eran),  Shutbelah's  son, 
and  were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  how  their 
lather  mourned  them.  This  leads  to  an  account  of 
another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephmim,  of  which 
Beriah  was  the  head,  and  whose  daughter  or  sister 
(for  it  is  not  clear  which  was  meant)  was  Sherah 
(D'WB'j,'  who  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 
boron  (on  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim), 
and  Dzzen-Sherah,  a  town  evidently  so  called  from 
her  (Sherah's)  earring.  The  writer  then  returns 
to  hia  genealogy,  beginning,  accordmg  to  the  LXX., 
with  Laadan.  But  the  fragment  of  Shutbelah's 
name  in  ver.  25,  clearly  shows  that  the  genealogy  of 
Joshoa,  which  is  here  given,  is  taken  up  from  that 
name  in  ver.  20.'  The  clause  probably  b^an, 
**  the  sons  of  Shuthelah,  Laadan  (or,  of  Eran)  his 
son,"  &C.  But  the  qnestion  remains  whether  the 
transaction  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Ephraimites, 
ocGorred  really  in  Ephraim's  lifetime,  and  that  of 
his  aona  and  grandson,  or  whether  it  bel(mgs  to  the 
times  after  the  mtrance  into  Canaan ;  oi,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  to  nnderstand,  by  Ephraim, 
Shuthelah,  &c,  the  individuals  who  bote  those 
names,  or  the  tribe  and  the  6mii]ie8  whidi  sprung 
from  them.  Ewald  and  Bnnaen,  understanding 
the  names  personally,  of  course  refer  the  transaction 
to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen,  while  Lepsius  merely  points  out  the  con- 
finion  and  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative,  though 
he  apparently  snxpects  that  the  even,t  occurred  in 
Palestine  after  the  Exodus.  In  the  Oeneal.  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  p.  365,  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  su^eated  that  it  was  the  men  of  Gath  who 
had  co>n«  down  into  Goohen  to  steal  the  cattle  of 
the  Isradites,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objection  from 
the  word  "came  down."  [See  too  Ephratab.]  But 
subsequent  consideiation  has  su^ested  another  pos- 
sible way  of  understanding  the  passage,  whidi  is 
also  advocated  by  Bertheau,  in  the  Kurzg.  extget. 
Hamib.  *.  A.  T,  According  to  this  view  the 
slanghter  of  the  Ephraimites  took  pUice  after  the 
settfement  in  Canaan,  and  the  event  related  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  13,  in  whidi  Beriah  also  took  part,  had  a 
close  connexion  with  it.  The  names  therefore  of 
the  patriarch,  and  fiithers  of  iiunilies,  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  families  which  sprung  &om  them 
[Kkbehiab,  p.  490  a],  and  Bertheau  well  com- 
pares Jndg.  xxi.  6.  By  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  22, 23), 
we  must  in  this  case  understand  the  then  head  of 
the  tribe,  who  was  probably  Joshua,*  and  this  would 
go  &r  to  justify  the  conjecture  in  Oenealog.  p.  364, 
that  Sherah  (  =  HID)  was  the  daughter  oC  Joshua, 
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«  It  eeems  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  Impossible, 
tliat  a  Uteiat  dsoghler  or  gTSDddanghter  of  Ephraim  sbonU 
liave  built  tbese  ddes,  which  must  have  been  built  after 
tbe  entrance  Into  Canaan. 

<  It  does  not  appear  who  Rephab  and  Kesheph  are. 
Tabao  wenu  to  be  repealed  out  of  Its  place,  as  In  Uie 


arrived  at  by  comparison  of  Josh.  xix.  49,  50; 
1  Chr.  vii.  30,  and  by  observmg  that  the  Utter 
passage  is  Joshua's  genealogy.  Beriah  would  seem 
from  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  to  have  obtained  an  inherit- 
ance in  Benjamm,  and  also  in  Asher,  whei«  we  find 
him  and  "bis  sister  Setah"  (JVJif)  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
30.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty where  we  have  such  scanty  inlbrmation. 
Bertheau's  suggestion  that  Beriah  was  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  Ephraimites,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  precision  of  the  statemmt  (1  Chr.  vii.  23),  and 
therefore  inadmissible.  Still,  putting  together  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  understanding  the  passage 
of  the  literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and 
daughter,  with  the  fact  tliat  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath-Serah,  &&,  lay,  were 
exactly  suited  for  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Philistine  country  where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their 
cattle,  and  with  the  further  facts  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites encountered  a  successful  opposition  from  the 
Canaanites  in  Gezer  (Joeh.  zvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29), 
and  that  they  apparently  called  in  later  the  Ben- 
jamites  to  help  them  in  driving  away  the  men  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii  13),  it  seems  best  to  understand 
the  narrative  as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SI'A  (K^D:  >A<rovfa;  Alex.  2w&i:  Siaa). 
"  The  children  of  Sia"  were  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  47).  The 
name  is  written  Siaha  in  Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  SUD  in 
1  Esd.  V.  29. 

SrAHA(Ki1^p:  2uh(;  Alex. 'Aira<( :  Siaa) 
=SlA  (Ezr.  11.44). 

SIBBEOA'I  (O^p :  2<;3oxi<  in  Sam.,  3o$axat 
in  Chr.;  Alex.  3t$oxatl,  1o^x<^'-  SobocluiS). 
SiBBECHAl  the  Hushatljite  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr. 
xzvii.  11). 

SiBBECHAl  (»33p:  2«0ox»<;  AJe»-  2»/J- 
fioxaiin  I  CbT.  xi. 4 :' So66oc4aJ,  Sobochai).  One 
of  David's  guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth 
month  of  24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr. 
xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fiimilies  of  Judah,  the  Whites,  or  descendants 
of  Zerah,  and  is  called  "  the  Hushathite,"  probably 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Josephns  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2)  calls  him  "  the  Hittite,"  but  ttis  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
army,  was  his  single  combat  with  Sapb,  or  Sippai, 
the  Philistine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  lu  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  Mebuknai  by  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist.  Josephus  says  that  he  slew  "  many  " 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  descent  of  the 
giants,  apparently  reading  0*3*1  for  *BD  in  1  Chr. 
XX.  4. 

8IB'B0LETH(ny3p:  aiioiWA).  The  Eph- 
raimite  (or,  according  to  the  text,  the  Ephrathite) 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 
The  LXX.  do  not  represent  Sibboleth  at  all.  [See 
Shibboleth.]  [G.] 


Alex.  LXX.    It  Is  after  Laadan,  there  cormpted  into 
Qalaada. 

*  There  Is  no  mention  elsewhere  of  any  posterity  of 
Joshna.  The  Jewlah  tradition  assigned  blm  a  wUe  and 
children.    [Rahas.] 
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BIB'MAH  in02V :  itPaiia,  in  Jcr.  turtfiuui: 
Sibama,  Sahama).  A  town  on  the  esst  of  the  Jordan, 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  In  the  original 
catalogue  of  those  places  it  appears  as  Shebax 
and  Shibmah  (the  latter  merely  an  inaccurate  va- 
riation of  the  Auth.  Version).  Ulce  most  of  the 
Transjordanic  places,  Sibmah  disappears  from  view 
during  the  main  part  of  the  Jewish  history.  We, 
however,  gain  a  parting  glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament 
over  Moab  pronounced  by  Iraiah  and  by  Jeremiah 
(Is.  iri.  8, 9 ;  Jer.  ilviii.  32).  It  was  then  a  Moab- 
ite  place,  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  its  grapes.  They  must  have  been  remarlcably 
good  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
those  who,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  dose  to 
and  were  familiar  with  the  renowned  vinejrsrds  of 
Sorek  (Is.  v.  2,  where  "  choicest  vine  "  is  "  vine  of 
Sorek.")  Its  vineyards  were  devastated,  and  the 
town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  hea- 
then," who  at  some  time  unknown  appear  to  have 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  that  once  smiling  and  fertile 
district. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ensebios 
{Otiomatticon,  "Sabama"),'  and  Jerome  {Com- 
ment, m  fsaiam,  lib.  v.)  states  that  it  was  hardly 
50O  paces  distant  from  Heshbon.  He  also  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong  cities  ( Urbts  txUidit- 
$imae)  of  that  region.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
been  discovered  more  recently,  and  nothing  resem- 
bling it  is  fomid  in  the  excellent  lists  of  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  (Bobinson,  B.B.  ed.  1,  App.  169, 170).  [G.] 

SIBBA'IM  (Onsp  :  «i)f>Jk>  'E3(>(vtii[Xuv> : 
Sabcaim).  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii,  16).  It  occurs  between  Berothah  and  Hazar- 
hatticon,  and  is  described  in  the  same  passage  as 
lying  between  the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that 
of  Hamath.  It  has  not  been  identified — and  in  the 
great  obscurity  of  the  specification  of  this  boun- 
dary it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be 
sought.  [O.] 

SI'OHEM  (py^,  i.e.  Shechem :  3»x^m: 
Sicltcm),  The  same  well-known  name — identical  in 
the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other  places  in 
the  0.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  our  translators 
SuRCHEX.  Here  (Qen.  xii.  6),  its  present  foiTo 
arises  from  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  Vulgate,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  its  non-correspondence  with 
the  Hebrew  having  been  overlooked  in  the  revisioo 
of  1611. 

The  nnnsaal  expression  "  the  place  of  Sichem  " 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  age  the 
dty  did  not  exist.  The  "  oaks  of  Moreh  "  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  "  place  "  only  was  visited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  (Iv  'SiKlitoit:  in  Sichima).  Ecclus.  I.  26. 
The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of 
Shecubm.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the 
son  of  Sirach  was  alluding  in  this  passage  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  lived  as  they  stiH  live  at  Shechem, 
It  would  be  disproved  by  the  characteristic  pun  which 
he  has  perpetrated  on  the  word  Moreh,  tix  ancient 


•  The  statement  of  thu  passage  that  Stbmah  was  **  in 
Oilead."  coupled  with  its  distance  fVom  Heshbon  as  given 
fax  Jerome,  sopports  the  local  tradition  which  places 
Mount  Gtlead  south  of  the  Johbok,  if  the  It'ody  Zcria  be 
theJobbok. 
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name  of  Shechem : — "  that  foolish  people  (Xali 
flap  is)  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  [G.] 

8ICY0N  (iiievir).  A  dty  mentioned  witi 
several  others  [see  Puaselis]  in  1  Mace  xv.  23. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  {sak,  sik,  a 
sok),  which  always  impL'es  a  periodical  market; 
and  the  original  settlement  was  probably  one  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  highlj 
fertile  soil  between  the  mountains  and  the  soutiHm 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  broi:^ht  their  ]mxliict 
for  exportation.  The  oldest  nanie  of  tbe  town  m 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  aid  to  nave  been  AtyidXji,  or  AlyuXal. 
This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  sad 
Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  lnden, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  M 
the  place  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  ii 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  Orthagorids,  to  whiA  the 
Cleisthenes  celebrated  by  Herodotus  (v.  67)  be- 
longed.^ But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  ose, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty 
stades.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  Tear  303  B.C., 
surprised  the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  nad  fire  yesn 
before  placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of  tlie 
harbour  and  the  lower  town.  The  acropolis  WM 
surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  persuaded  the 
population,  whom  be  restored  to  indepeudcnce,  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
harbour,  and  remove  thither ;  the  site  behig  ow 
much  more  easily  defensible,  especially  agsiost  osy 
enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea.  Diodons 
describes  the  new  town  as  indading  a  large  spue 
so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  it  flat 
time  were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  posaeesisg  tke 
great  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
within  its  circuit.  Modem  travellers  completely 
confirm  his  account.  Mr.  Clark,  who,  in  1857, 
descended  upon  Sicyon  from  "  a  ridge  of  kilb 
mnning  east,and  west,  and  commanding  a  splendid 
prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Seronic]  gnl6 
and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  sod  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  canw  to  s 
ruined  bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  ravine,  and  then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a 
steep  path.  Along  the  crest  of  this  hill  he  tnced 
fragments  of  the  western  wall  of  Sicyon.  The  room- 
tain  which  he  had  descended  did  not  &11  towaidt 
the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  bat  presented  a  hk- 
cession  of  abrupt  descents  and  levd  terraces,  aeroed 
at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges,  down  whiA 
the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to  the  m, 
spreading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two  mile> 
in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  diS 
and  the  shore.  "  Between  two  such  gorges,  od  • 
smooth  expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  tke 
plain,"  stood  the  city  of  Demetrius.  "  On  enrj 
side  are  abrupt  diSs,  and  even  at  the  soathen 
extremity  there  is  a  lucky  transveree  rent  •epo' 
rating  this  from  the  next  plateau.  The  sndai* 
walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  almg  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is  easy  to  conceire  bo* 
these  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  bare 


'  The  rommerdal  connexion  of  the  Skyoo  of  the  Ortl» 
gortds  with  Pboenido,  Is  shown  by  the  qnaotity  of  nr- 
Ustian  brass  in  the  treasury  of  the  Orthogorid  ll;Rntt 
Olympla.  The  Phoenician  (Cartbaglnlao)  tnwaij  m 
next  to  11  (Paaaaoias,  vL  i»,  ^1). 
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fued  the  ftttcntioa  of  the  gnat  engineer  of  an- 
tiqaitjr — the  Besi^er. 

Demetrius  established  the  fornu  of  lepablican 
goTgnment  in  his  new  city;  but  repnblican  go- 
Tcnmwnt  had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility 
in  Udlas.  In  the  next  half-century  a  number  of 
tyrants  succeeded  one  another,  maintaining  them- 
aelvei  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  and  by  tempo- 
rising with  the  riTai  sovereigns,  who  each  endea- 
Toared  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Grecian 
race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  temporary 
check  by  the  efforts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  Sicyoo,  of  whidi  his  father  Cleinias  for  a  time 
became  dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at 
the  time  in  exile,  be  contrived  to  recover  poesession 
of  the  city  and  to  nuite  it  with  the  Achaean  league. 
This  was  in  the  year  251  B.C.,  and  it  appears 
that  at  this  time  the  Dorian  population  was  so 
prepoDderant  as  to  make  the  addition  of  the  town 
to  a  ooofiederation  of  Aciiaeans  a  matter  of  remark. 
For  the  half-oentary  before  the  Ibundation  of  the 
new  dty,  Sicyoa  had  bvoored  the  anti-Lacedae- 
mnnian  party  in  Pelopoonese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Heaaenians  and  Argives  in  support  of 
M^alopolis,  which  Epaminondas  had  founded  as  a 
coaiiteM:heck  to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyooian  territory  is  described  as  one  of 
singular  fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
artilicial  irrigation.     In  the  changeful  times  which 
pnceded  the  final  absorption  of  European  Hellas 
by   the   Romans  it  waa    snlnect    to   plunder  by 
whoerer  had  the  command  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the 
year  308  B.C.  the  Roman  general  Sulpidus,  who 
had  a    squadron    at    Naupactns,   landed  between 
SicyoD  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two    states),   and  was  proceeding  to   harass  the 
neigfabourhood,  when   Philip   king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  then  at  Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove 
him  back  to  his  ships.     But  very  soon  after  this 
Roman  infloenoe  be^n  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of 
the  Achaean  league,  which  were  instigated  by  dread 
of  Nabis  the  dynast  of  Laoedsemon  to  seek  Roman 
pnitecti<s>.     One  congress  of  the  league  waa  held 
at  Sieyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Romans  in 
198  B.C.,  and  another  at  the  same  place  six  years 
later.     From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth  by  Mummius  (b.o.  146)  was 
rewarded  by  the  victors   not  only  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  Corinthian  domain/  but  with  the 
management  of  the  Isthmian  games.     This  dis- 
tinction  was  again  lost  when   Julius  Caesar  re- 
ibooded  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony ;  but 
in  the  mean  while  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  advantages  of  an   entrepdt  which  had  before 
aoTued  to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the 
two  seas.     Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antooines  the 
pleasore-groands  {riiuyos)  of  the  SKyonian  tyrant 
Cleott   continued  appropriated  to   the  Roman  go- 
Temors  of  Achaia ;   and  at  the   time  to  which 
nferenoe  is  made  in  the  Maccabees,  it  was  probably 
the  moat  important  position  of  all  over  which  the 
Itomans  exercised  influence  in  Greece. 

(Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  70,  XI.  37, 102 ;  Polybins, 
u.  43;  Strabo,  viii.  7,  §25 ;  Livy,  xxxii.  15, 19,  xxxr. 
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25 ;  PauMmias,  ii.  8,  v.  14, 9,  vi.  19,  §1-6,  x.  11,  §1 ; 
Clark,  Pefoponnraas,  pp.  338,  aegq.)       [J.  W.  B.] 

SID-DIM,  THE  VALE  OF  (DnB'n  pDV": 

fl  4>dptryi  ii  iKvirli,  and  ^  KoiXiu  fi  iXviri):  VatUt 
SiiveUni).  A  place  named  only  in  one  passage  of 
Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8, 10) ;  a  document  pronounced  by 
Ewald  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest,  it  noi  the  oldest,  of  the  fragments  of 
historical  record  of  which  the  early  portion  of  the 
book  is  composed. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful. 
Gesenius  says  truly  ( JVs.  1321  o)  that  every  one 
of  the  ancient  interpreters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  the  results  are  so  various  as  to  compd  the 
belief  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
not  enou^  to  allow  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
being  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Gesenios  expresses   his   conviction   (by  inference 

from  the  Arabic  iXwi  an  obstacle)  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  6mek  hat-Siddbn  is  "  a  plain 
cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult 
of  transit ;"  and  with  this  agree  Filrst  (_H<mdab.  ii. 
411  b)  and  Kalisch  (amtns,  355). 

Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  (S.  ^  P.)  that  Siddim 
is  connected  with  Sidek^  and  thus  that  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  was  the  "  valley  of  the  fields," 
BO  called  from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
it  was  maintained  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  cities.  This,  however,  is  to  identify 
it  with  the  Cibcar,  the  "  circle  (A.  V. '  plain ')  of 
Jordan,"  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
warrant  for  doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself: — 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  Emek.  This  term 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  brxnd  flatfish 
tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  width,  enclosed  on 
'each  side  by  a  definite  range  of  hills.    rVAI.LGr.3 

The  only  Bm^  which  we  can  klentify  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jezreel,  viz.  the 
valley  or  plain  which  lies  between  Gilboa  and  little 
Hermon. 

2.  It  was  so  far  a  suitable  spot  fi>r  the  combat 
between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8) ;  but, 

3.  It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-pita 
soffident  materially  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

4.  In  this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and 
Bela,  seem  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vaders. It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  plam,  or  drde,  of  Jordan  " 
in  which  those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only 
infer;  it  is  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  nuy  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
as  it  appears  originally  to  have  staod.  But  the 
words  which  more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  mrm  part  of  the  original 
document.  That  venerable  record  has — with  a  care 
which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a  very 
early  date— been  annotated  throughout  by  a  later, 
though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  has  added 
what  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalents 
for  names  of  places  that  had  become  obsolete.  Bela 
is  explained  to  be  Zoar ;  En-Mishpat  to  be  Kadesh ; 


*  The  following  are  the  eqnlvalents  of  the  name  given 
k)  Um  andnit  venloas :— Sun.  Ven^  il^p^D  "Bf^  • 
Onkeloa,  K'^pH  IC^O;  Arabic,  maj alkaJM;  FcsUlo, 

|jC0O*.CD»    f  f»v>"N. :  Aqnila,  K.  »y  npt<r«- 


Untr;  Symm.  and  'Itieod.,  K.  rai'  oAirui'  (=rnB'K)> 
Joaephns,  ^pnira  cus^oAtov  •■  Jerome  (Quutt.  In  Ccn.) 
VjMU  SaivMnim. 

l>  Perhaps  more  accurately  with  SAiad,  "  to  liarrow." 
See  Kallsch  (Coi.  366  a);  wIm,  however,  disapproves  o( 
such  a  derivation,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Geeenios. 
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the  Emek-Shaveh  to  be  the  Vall^  of  the  Ring; 
the  Emek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea,  that  U,  in 
modern  phraseology,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  when  we 
remember  how  peraistently  the  notion  has  been  en- 
tertained for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,'  that  the 
Dead  Sea  covers  a  district  which  before  its  submer- 
sion was  not  only  the  Valley  of  Siddim  but  also  the 
Plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  what  an  elaborate  aooonnt 
of  the  catastrophe  of  its  subntersion  hns  been  con- 
structed even  very  recently  by  one  of  the  most  able 
sdiolars  of  our  day,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  &r  less  able  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  actual  event,  diould 
have  shared  in  the  belief.  Recent  investigation, 
however,  of  the  geological  evidence  furnished  by  the 
aspect  of  the  spot  itself,  has  not  hitherto  lent  any 
suf^rt  to  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
contradict  it.  The  nortiiem  and  deq>er  portion  of 
the  lalce  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  geological  era 
of  very  much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
and  as  to  even  the  southern  and  shallower  portion, 
if  it  has  undergone  any  material  change  in  historic 
times,  such  change  would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevation  than  of  submersion."^ 

If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
terpret the  latter  danse  of  verse  3,  "  which  is  near," 
or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
might  agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  in  iden- 
tifying me  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Ohdr 
and  commence  the  Wady  Arabah.  This  is  a  dis- 
trict in  many  respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and 
diains  of  the  Sabkhah  are  the  impassable  channels 
of  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  Ohdr  ea  Safieh 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  fomution  of  the  phun 
answers  fully  to  the  idea  of  an  emek.*  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  beer  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  words,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloqnent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covers 
the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
Siddim.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the 
cities  of  the  plain  were,  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  hr  from  home  as  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  espe- 
cially as  on  their  road  they  must  have  passed 
Hazezon-Tamar,  the  modem  Ain  Jidy,  where  the 
Assyrians  wei'e  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  course  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  appa- 
rently northwai-ds,  and  it  seems  most  probable — 
though  after  'all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  such 
a  point  is  possible — that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
perhaps  on  the  plain  at  its  north-west  comer.  This 
pbin  is  in  many  of  its  characteristics  not  unlike  the 
SabliAa/t  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
natural  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
the  passes  of  Am  Jidy.  [G.] 


'  Josepbns  states  it  emphtticallf.  His  words  (Ant.  i. 
9)  are,  "  They  encamped  In  the  vsUcy  called  tie  Wells  of 
Aspbalt;  for  at  that  lime  there  were  wells  in  that  spot; 
but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  liss  disappeared, 
that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  Is  called  As- 
phaltltes."    See  also  Strabo,  xvL  7M. 


SIDE 

SI'Di:  (SKq:  Side).  A  dty  on  the  ooast  of 
Pamphylia,  in  lat.  36*  46',  long.  31'  27',  Un  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Euryraedon. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  zv.  23,  among  the  list 
of  places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  [see  Puaselis].  It  was  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans.  In  the  tinw  of  Strabo  a 
tempte  of  Atheni  stood  thei«,  and  the  name  of 
that  goddess  associated  with  Apollo  appears  in  an 
inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  found  on  the 
spot  by  Admiral  Beanfbrt.  Sid6  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce, 
even  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  Phoenician 
element  in  the  popalation ;  for  not  only  are 
the  town*  placed  in  jnitapceilion  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  bat  Antiochus's 
ambassador  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  xzrr. 
48),  when  boasting  of  his  master's  navy,  told 
his  hearers  that  the  left  division  was  made  up 
of  men  of  Side  and  of  Aradia,  as  the  right  was 
of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  quae  genta  miOae 
unquam  nee  arte  nee  virttUe  navaii  aequasscnt. 
It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root  as 
that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Sidi  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Eyxine,  Strabo,  xii.  3) 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that 
the  Cumaean  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  wluch  Sidh  appears  in  history  it 
had  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  naVy  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  described  by  Livy 
(xixvii.  23,  24).  The  remains,  too,  whidi  still 
exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former  wealth.  They 
stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  former 
inhabitants  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
the  one  which  &ces  the  land  is  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  This  is  so  prominent  an  object 
that,  to  persons  approaching  the  shore,  it  apl>ears 
like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and  in  &ct,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  actually  occupied  as  a  fort.  The 
suburbs  of  Sidfe  extend  to  some  distance,  but  the 
greatest  lengtir  within  the  walls  does  not  exceed 
1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into 
the  country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with 
high  corbstones  conducts  to  an  agoia,  180  feet  in 
diameter,  and  formerly  surrotmded  with  a  double 
row  of  columns,  of  which  only  the  bases  remain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  lai^  ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a 
colossal  statue,  and  on  the  southern  side  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  probably  the  one  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
Opposite  to  this  a  street  ran  to  the  principal  waters 
gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  agora  the 
avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to  the 
fit>nt  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  architectis  whenever 
the  site  permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock, 
the  u]>per  half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.     The 


'  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  are  stated  under  Sea, 
THE  Salt. 

*  This  Is  the  plain  which  Dr.  Roblnsou  and  others  would 
IdeiiUfy  with  the  Valley  of  Salt,  gt  mdach.  It  is  hardly 
pomible  that  it  can  be  both  an  emek  and  igt. 
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nals  fin-  the  spectators,  nio«t  of  which  remain,  are 
of  white  marble  beaatifallj  wroaght. 

The  two  principal  harbours,  which  at  first  seem  to 
have  been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula :  they  were  closed,  and  together  contained 
a  sur&ce  of  nearly  500  yards  by  200.  Besides 
these,  the  principal  water-gate  on  the  N.W.  side 
was  connected  with  two  small  piers  of  150  iiwt 
long,  so  that  it  i»  plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie 
here  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  And  the  account 
which  Liry  gives  of  the  sea-tight  with  Antiochos 
above  referred  to,  shows  that  shelter  could  also  be 
found  OD  the  other  (or  S.E.)  side  of  the  peninsula 
whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was  blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Sidi  is  backed  ii  a 
bniad  swampy  phun,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
shore. Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  far 
inland,  are  the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  west,  and  again  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  east,  come  down  to  the  coast. 
These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of  the 
Pisidians,  against  whom  Antiodius,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  192  B.C.,  made  an  expedition ;  and  as 
Sidi  was  in  the  interest  of  Antiochns,  ontil,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ramans,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
hoKtility  was  the  normal  relation  between  its  inha- 
bitants and  the  highlanders,  to  whom  they  were 
probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy  that  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  African  seaboard  inspire 
in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would  not 
prevent  a  large  amount  of  trafBe,  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the 
people  of  Sid6  from  extending  their  sway  into  the 
interior,  and  also  render  the  construction  of  effective 
fortifications  on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo, 
lii.,  ifv.;  Livy,  xxxv.,  xxxvii. ;  Beaufort,  Kara- 
i;  acero,  Efp.  ad  Fam.  iiL  6.)    [J.  W.  B.] 
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SI'DON.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tsidon.  As  such 
it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of 
thcAuth.  Version  (StStiy:  Sidon:  2  Esd.  i.  11, 
Jttdg.  n.  28 :  1  Hacc.  v.  15 ;  Uatt.  xi.  21,  32  ;  it. 
21  i  Uark  iu.  8,  vii.  24, 31 ;  Luke  iv.«  2«,  vi.  17, 
X.  13,  14 ;  Acts  xii.  20,<>  ixviii.  3).  It  is  thai  a 
parallel  to  SiON. 

But  we  also  find  it  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly represents  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  pre- 
sented as  ZiDOH  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  jh^V:  2iSir, 
itiS<iy:  SHon).     [ZiDOS.]  [G.] 

8IDO'iaANS(a'3TV;inJudg.  'JTV:  Sec 

tinai ;  in  Dent,  toiyuets ;  in  Judg.  StS^not : 
Sidonii,  Sidoniut),  The  Greek  form  of  the  word 
Ztdoniaks,  lunidly  so  exhibited  in  the  Antb.  Ten. 
of  the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Josh.  ziii.  4, 
6;  Jndg.iii.  3;  lK.r.  6.  [G.] 

BI'HON  (frpp,  and  fttVO' :  Samar.  Jin*D : 
iilAr ;  Joseph.  2ix^r :  Sehon).  King  of  the  Amor- 
ites  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borden  of  the  Pn^ 
misedLand(Nnm.  xxi.  21).  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Shortly  before  the 
time  of  Israel's  atrival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moeb- 
ites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south  of  the 


nataral  bnlwarit  of  the  Amon  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi.  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporise  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathen 
his  people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the 
battle  was  his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  district  from  Amon  to  Jabbok 
beaune  at  once  the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Joeephns  {Ant.  iv.  5,  §2)  has  preserved  some 
singular  details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  sur-  , 
vived  in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX, 
He  represents  the  Amorite  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially 
galled  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
at  last  suffering  severely  from  thirst,  they  rushed 
to  the  stream  and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Amon.  Into  these  recesses  they 
were  pursued  by  their  active  enemy  and  slaughtered 
in  vast  numbers. 

Whether  we  aokpt  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  manner  In  which  the  name  of  Sihon  *  fixed 
itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his 
image  occupies  in  the  ofSdal  records,  and  in  the 
later  poetry  of  Israel,  that  he  was  a  truly  formi- 
dable chie^n.  [G.] 

SIBOB,  accurately  SHI'HOB,  once  THE 

SHIHOB  (n^n'E',  tSn^,  -M-.  Tn&y,  ii 

iofmrrot  4  Kierii  tfiatnar  Ai-y^irrov :  Sihu, 
fixwiia  turindus,  (aqua)  turbida :  or  SHIHOB  OF 
EGYPT  (DnXD  n"in»B':  Spia  Alyiwrov:  SOor 
Aegypti),  when  unqualified,  a  name  of  the  Nil&  It 
is  hdd  to  signify  "  the  black  "  or  "  turbid,"  from 
"ynit^,  "  he  or  it  was  or  became  black ;"  a  word  used 
in  a  wide  sense  for  difierent  d^rees  of  dark  colour, 
as  of  hair,  a  &ce  tanned  by  Oie  sun,  a  skin  black 
Ijircugh  disease,  and  extreme  blackness.  [Nile, 
p.  539  a.]  Several  names  of  the  Nile  may  he  com- 
pared. NeiXor  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  "  the  Uue,"  that  is 
the  dark  "  rather  than  \he  turbid ;  for  we  must  then 

compare  the  Sanskrit  ^^!  NUah,  "  blue,"  pro- 
bably especially  <'  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as 

i^^^nT^I  "  bloek  ™»d-"     The  Arabic  ami*, 

"blue,"  signifies  "darit"  In  the  name  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  lUver,  applied  to  the  eastern  of 
the  two  great  confluents  ot  the  Nile.  Still  nearer 
is  the  Latin  Meh,  from  /liXas,  a  name  of  the  Nile, 
according  to  Kestns  and  Servius  {Qeorg.  iv.  291 ; 
Am.  i.  745,  iv.  246) ;  but  little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority. 
With  the  classical  writers,  it  is  the  soil  of  Egypt 
that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So  too  in  hiero- 
glyphics, the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  means 
"  the  black;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile  of 
like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-god  is  coloured  dif- 
ferently according  as  it  represents  the  river  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  in  the  former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue. 
There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 


*  In  this  poisage  tbo  form  %iitivM  is  used. 
b  Here  the  adjective  Is  employed — 2t5«MaoiC. 

•  Tliis  form  is  round  fVeqoently,  though  not  exclusively. 
In  the  books  snbseqnent  to  the  Peotateuch.  In  the  Pent. 
Itself  It  ocean  four  times,  two  of  which  sie  in  the  song. 


Num.  xxi.  37,  29. 

<  It  Is  possible  that  a  trace  of  the  name  may  still 
remain  In  the  JiM  SluUum,  a  lofty  and  conspicaoos 
mountain  Just  to  the  south  ot  the  Waiy  Mttjeb. 
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Bible,  and  but  one  of  Sblhor  of  EgTpt,  or  Shihor- 
Mixroim.     It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  tlie  limits  of 
territoiy  whicli  was  still  unoonquertd  when  Joshua 
was  old.     "  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  rernaineth : 
all  the  regions  of  the  Philiiitines,  and  all  Geshuri, 
firom  the  Shihor  (llITB'n),  which  [is]  before  Egypt, 
even   onto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward,   is 
counted  to  the  Oanaanite  "  (Josh,  xiii.  2,  3).     The 
enumeration  of  the  Philistines  follows.    Here,  there- 
fore, a  district  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  most 
noi'them  Philistine  city  seems  to  be  intended.  With 
this  passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which  Shihor- 
Uizraim   occurs.     Darid  is  related  to  have  "ga- 
thered all  Israel  together,  Irom  Shihor  of  Egypt 
eren  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever 
spread  westward  beyond  Gaza ;  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  Uiem  in  David's 
time  should  thus  appear  to  be  spolien  of  as  extend- 
ing as  &r  as  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  more  than  one  tribe 
at  a  later  time  had  spread  beytnd  even  its  first 
boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limits  may  be  those  of 
David's  dominion  rather  than  of  the  land  actually 
fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.     The  stream  may 
therefore  be  that  of  the  Wtidi-l-'Areesh.     That  the 
stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navi- 
gable river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  waters, 
the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river 
{Tear,  Th^),  [is]  her  revenue"  (iiiii.  3).    Hei^e 
Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared  with, 
Ye8r,  generally  thought  to  be  the  Nile  [Niu], 
but  in  this  work  suggested  to  he  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.    [Red  Sea.]    In  Jeremiah  the  iden- 
tity of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated 
where  it  is  said  of  Israel, "  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of 
Shihor?  or  what  hast  Uiou  to  do  in  the  way  of 
Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?"  i-  t- 
Euphrates  (ii.  18).     In  considering  these  pnssages 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  "  the  Shihor 
which  [is]  before  Egypt,"  and  Shihor  of  Egypt,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Shihor  alone,  on  the  other.     In 
articles  Nile  and  River  07  Egypt  it  is  maintained 
too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however  qualified,  is  always 
the  Nile.  The  later  opinion  of  the  writer  is  expi  essed 
here  under  Shihor  of  Eotpt.    The  latter  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same.      [R.  S.  P.] 
SI'LAS  (SlAot:  SUaa).    An  eminent  member 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  described  under  that 
name  in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus*  in  St  Paul's 
Epistles.   He  fii^  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  (^0^ 
/ucoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  32), 
holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  (rfo^^rrrtt, 
XV.  32).     His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  silta, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi. 
37).     He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
IT.  22,  32).     Having  accomplished  this  mission, 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33;  the  follow- 
ing verse,  Ro{c  t\  r$  SiXf  irtntTvai  abrov,  is  de- 
cidedly an  interpolation   introduced  to  harmonise 
the  passage  with  iv.  40).     He  must,  however, 

»  The  Alexandrine  writers  adopted  somewhat  bold  ab- 
breviations of  proper  rvalues,  ncta  as  Zenas  for  ZencdoTns, 
ApoUoe  for  Apollonltls,  Hermas  for  Hermodoms.  Tlio 
metbod  by  which  they  arrived  at  these  fomis  is  not  very 
apparent 
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have  immediately  revisited  Antiodi,  for  we  find 
him  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  companion  of  his 
second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xvii.  40). 
At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while 
St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  ]4),  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obe- 
dience to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
had  been  sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  or  whettier  his  movements  wera 
wholly  independent  of  Timothy's,  u  uncertain 
(Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paui,  i.  458,  note  »).  His 
presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times  noticed  (2  Cor. 
i.  19 ;  I  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  I).  He  probably 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
time  the  connexion  between  them  appears  to  have 
terminated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pat.  T.  12),  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  in 
&vour  of  the  identity ;  the  question  is  chiefly  inte- 
resting as  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Peter's  Epistles  (De  Wette,  Bmleit.  §4).  A  tra- 
dition of  very  slight  authority  represents  Silas  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Corinth.  We  have  finally 
to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories 
which  identify  Silas  with  Tertius  (Rdta.  xvi. 
22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name 
(B"^),  and  again  with  Lake,  or  at  all  events  with 
the  auUior  of  the  Acts  (Alford's  Pnlegom.  in  Acts, 
i.  §1).  •  [W.  L.  B.] 

SILK  (intputiy).  The  only  undoubted  notice 
of  silk  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  It  n,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  time  that  their  commercial  rehitions  were 
extended  by  Solomon.  For,  though  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  eailiftr 
than  that  of  Aristotle  {H.  A.  v.  19)  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it  does  to 
the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  Western 
Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  is  probably  aeforded  us  in  his  reference  to  the 
Sinim.  [Sinni.]  The  well-known  classical  name 
of  the  substance  {aTiptKif,  Mricmn)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  language,'  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  texture  and  not  with  the 
raw  material,  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  aericum  reached  the  Greeks  by  another 
channel,  viz.  through  Armenia,  The  Hebrew  terms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk  are  meahi' 
and  demeshek.*  The  former  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  "silk")  and  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  root  m&ihSh,  "  to  draw  out,"  as 
though  it  were  made  of  the  finest  droim  silk  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  20,  li.  26) :  the 
equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  (rplx<«nor),  though 
connected  in  point  of  etymology  with  hair  as  its 
material,  is  nevertheless  explained  by  Hesychius 
and  Suidas  as  referring  to  silk,  which  may  well 
have  been  described  as  resembling  hair.     The  other 


'  Calmet  cofijectured  that  nip''TB'  (Is.  xlx.  »,  A.  V. 
'  flue  ")  was  connected  with  taiaim. 
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tenn  dtmtittk  ocean  in  Am.  iii.  t2  (A.  V. 
"  Damaacoa"),  and  haa  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
lilk  fivm  the  resemblance  of  the  word  to  our 
**  damask,*'  and  of  this  again  to  **  DomaacuSp"  aa 
the  place  where  the  manufactoie  of  alkm  textorea 
waa  carried  OD.  It  appears,  however,  that  "  da- 
mask "  is  a  cormption  of  dimakso,  a  term  applied 
hj  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to 
the  maaaftctared  article  (Posey's  Min.  Proph. 
p.  183).  We  most,  therefore,  o^ider  the  reference 
ta  silk  as  extremely  dubious.*  We  have  notice  of 
ailk  under  its  classical  name  in  the  Mishna  {KS.  9, 
§2),  where  Chinese  silk  is  distingaiehed  from  floss- 
silk.  The  Talne  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as 
implied  in  Rer.  xriii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  Tii.  5,  §4),  as  well  as  by  classical  writers 
{a.g.  SnetOT.  Catig.  52  ;  Mart.  xi.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SILIjA  (K^:  reuUXa;  Alex.  raXcuX:  Seld). 
"The  bouse  of  Millo  which  goeth  down  to  Silla," 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  King  Joash  (2  K. 
xii.  20).  What  or  where  Silla  was  is  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture.  Millo  seems  most  probably 
to  hare  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situated 
oo  Uoont  Zion.  [Seep.  367  a.]  Silla  mast  hare 
been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  The 
situation  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Silcam 
would  be  appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between 
the  two  names  is  tempting ;  but  the  likeness  exists 
in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  in  the 
original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
GfKnins,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  afSrms 
Silla  to  be  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. Othen  (aa  Thenius,  in  Kurzg.  extg. 
Hcmdb,  on  the  passage),  refer  It  to  a  place  on 
or  connected  wiUi  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 
(n?pt3)  which  led  fi?om  the  central  valley  of  the 
dty  up  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indtUge  in 
such  confident  statements  on  either  side  is  an 
attire  mistake.  Neither  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Chronicles,*  in  the  lists  of  Nehemiah  iii.  and  xii., 
the  Jewish  Qommentator,l>  the  LXX.,  in  Josephus, 
nor  in  Jerome,  do  we  find  the  smallest  clue ;  and 
there  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  remain  for 
tile  presmt  in  ignorance.  [G.] 

siLO'AH,  THE  POOL  OF  (H^B'n  nana : 

uoKviifiififa  riv  Kcctlwr ;  FA.  k.  rctr  $vrmi 
'XiXtKifi :  Piscina  Siloe).  'This  name  is  not  accn- 
nUdy  represented  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  iii.  15— 
the  only  passage  in  which  thii  particnlar  form 
occurs.  It  should  be  Shelach,  or  rather  has-She- 
lach,  since  it  is  given  with  the  definite  article. 
This  was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
whidi  is  first  presented  as  Shiloech,  then  as 
Silcam,  and  is  now  Selwan.  The  meaning  of  8he- 
lacA  taken  aa  Hebrew  is  "  dart."  This  cannot  be  a 
t  given  to  the  stream  on  aoconnt  of  its  swiftness, 
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•  The  A.V.oanfoiinds  \PV  with  silk  In  Pmr.  xxxt.  22. 

*  1  Cbr.  xxlv.  29,  a  passage  tinged  with  the  usnal  colour 
of  the  narraUve  orChxunldes,  and  containing  some  cnrions 
variatloDS  (nm  that  of  the  Kings,  bat  passing  over  the 
place  of  the  mnnler  Mb  ittentio. 

k  The  reading  of  the  two  great  MSS.  of  the  LXX.— 
agreeing  in  the  r  as  the  commencement  of  the  lunie— is 
remaricable ;  and  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  Hebrew 
name  nu^  originally  have  began  with  Nj|,  a  lavlne  (aa 
Qe-hlnnom).  The  jcara/icravra  of  the  Alex,  is  doubtless 
a  comptfaai  of  KOTafitttvoyra. 

«  Derwent  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  these  forms,  and 


because  it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah,  anything  but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream. 
(Is.  viii.  6).  It  is  probably  an  accommodation  to  the 
popular  mouth,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exempli- 
fied in  the  name  Dart,  which  is  now  borne  by  more 
than  one  river  in  England,  and  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  swiftness,  but  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  word  which  also  appears  in 
the  various  forms  of  Derwent,'  Darent,  Trent.  The 
last  of  these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean 
"  thirty ;"  and  the  river  Trent  was  ijelieved  to  have 
30  tributaries,  30  sorts  of  fish,  30  convents  on  its 
banks,  tec :  a  notion  preserved  ftom  oblivion  by 
Milton  in  his  Uses — 

"  And  Trent  tfaat  like  some  earth-bom  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads." 
For  the  fountain  and  pool,  see  Siloah.  [0.] 
SIIiO'AM  (r6iyn,  SkOoach,  Is.  viii.  6 ;  WtPft, 
Shelach,  Neh.  iii.  15;  the  change  in  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  indicating  merely  perhaps  a  change  in 
the  pronunciation  or  in  the  spelling  of  the  woi-d, 
sometime  during  the  three  centuries  between  Isaiah 
and  Nehemiah.  Rabbinical  writers,  and,  following 
them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwarz,  retain  the 
earlier  Shiloach  in  preference  to  the  later  Shelach. 
The  Rabbis  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the  Bible 
(niV»E>n,  Dach's  Codex  Talmudicus,  p.-  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  2iA»ctf(  in  Isaiah ;  but  in  Nehemiah  ko- 
\vfi07t0pa  Tuv  KuSluv,  the  pool  of  the  sheep-skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day, 
it  was  used  for  washing  tiie  fleeces  of  the  victims.' 
The  Vulgate  has  uniformly,  both  in  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Siloe;  in  the  Old  calling  it  piscina, 
and  in  the  New  natatcria.  The  Latin  Fathers,  led 
by  the  Vulgate,  have  always  Siloe ;  the  old  pilgrims, 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulgate,  Siloe  or  Sylce. 
JThe  Greek  Fathers,  adhering  to  the  Sept.,  have 
Siloam.  The  word  does  not  ooctnr  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Josephus  gives  both  Siloam  and  SHoas,  generally 
the  former.) 

Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
(though  Reland  and  some  others  misplaced  it)  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem ;  still  retaining  its  old  name 
(with  Arabic  modification,  Siltcdn),  while  every 
other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible-designation.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  particu- 
larly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Jo. 
sepbus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both 
"sweet  and  abundant"  (5.  J.  v.  4,  §1).  Apart 
from  the  identity  of  name,  there  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  the  present  BirM  Siltodn  with 
the  ShihxA  of  Isaiah  and  the  SUoam  of  St.  John. 
There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  BtrEgub 
(the  well  of  Salah-ed-dln,  Ilm  Eyub,  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  239),  but  none  in 


to  be  derived  firom  derwyn,  an  ancient  Krltlsh  word, 
meaning  "  to  wind  about"  On  the  Continent  the  name 
la  found  In  the  following  forms : — Fr.  Dwrtaux ;  Germ. 
Drtvomz ;  It  TrtiUo ;  Boss.  Ihtna  (Fergusen's  itiver 
Navus,  &C.). 

^  In  Talmudical  Hebrew  ShdaeK  signifies  "a  skin" 
(Levi's  Lingua  Sacra) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  translators 
attached  this  meaning  to  It;  they  and  the  eariler  Rabbis 
considering  Nehemloh's  Shelach  aa  a  different  pool  from 
Siloam;  probably  the  same  as  Bethesda,  by  the  sbeep- 
gkte  (John  V.  3),  the  ;rpo/3aTilri)  loAvH^^po  "'  Eusebius, 
the  jirotattcapucuux  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  It  Is  Beth- 
esda, and  not  SUoam.  that  Is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
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fixiDg  Siloam.  Josephus  mtntioiis  it  iicquentlf  in 
his  Jtvoish  War,  and  his  references  indicate  that  it 
was  a  somewhat  noted  place,  a  sort  of  city  land- 
mark. From  him  we  leom  that  it  was  without 
the  city  (?{»  rov  turrtas,  B.  J.  t.  9,  §4) ;  that 
it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall "  took  a  bend 
and  shot  out  eastward  {iunutiiarroy  tU  iivanKiiy, 
ib.  T.  6,  §1) ;  that  there  was  a  valley  tatder  it 
(riir  iwi  ii\aiiii  ipJipayya,  ib.  ri.  8,  §5),  and  one 
betide  it  (rp  xarii  r^v  2iAaii^  ^ifteffi,  ib,  r,  12, 
§2) ;  a  hill  {Ki^t)  right  opposite,  apparently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock 
called  Peristereon  (ib.) ;  that  .t  was  at  the  ter- 
mination or  mouth  of  tiK  Tyropaeo^  (ib.  t.  4,  §1) ; 
that  close  beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was  an- 
other pool,  called  Solomon's  pool,  to  which  the 
**  old  wall "  came  after  leaving  Siloam,  and  past 
which  it  went  on  to  Ophiae,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.d.  333)  it 
is  set  down  in  the  same  locality,  bat  it  is  said  to 
be  "juxta  murum,"  as  Josephns  implies;  whei-eas 
now  it  is  a  considerable  distance — upwards  of  1 200 
feet — from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present  wall, 
and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  southern  wall  of  t.he 
HarJlm.  Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  describes  it  as  "  ad  radices  montis  Moriah  " 
(«t  Matt,  z.),  and  tells  (though  without  endoi*sing 
the  fable)  tliat  the  stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
(rubra  saia)  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  were  still 
pointed  out  (m  Matt,  xxiii.).  He  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon  (m  Jer.  ii.) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  Kabbis)  never  mentions  the  Tyropaeon, 
while  he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Sod  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hin- 
nom, Tophet,  with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as 
watered  by  Siloam  (in  Jer.  m.  6,  and  zxxii.  35)^ 
"  Tophet,  quae  est  in  valle  filii  Ennom,  ilium  locum 
significat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irrigatur,  et  est  araoenus 
atque  nemorosus,  hodieqne  hortorum  praebet  deli- 
cias"  (in  t/(7r.  yiii.).  ■  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  de- 
pendent on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  ibuntiin  used 
in  his  day : — "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetao 
otitur  dvitas ;  et  usque  in  praesentem  diem  steri- 
litas  pluviarum,  non  solum  fnigum  sed  et  bibendi 
inopiam  &cit"  (in  Jer.  xiv.).  Now,  though  Jerome 
ought  to  have  known  well  the  water-supplies  of 
Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  within  sii  miles  of  it,  yet  other  authorities,  and 
the  modem  water-provision  of  the  dty,  show  us 
that  it  never  could  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
its  poob.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  pii\-ate  cis- 
terns kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence  it 
often  happened  that  it  was  the  beeiegera,  not  the 
besieged,  that  suffered  most;  though  Joeepbus  re- 
cords a  memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when 
— relating  a  speech  he  made  to  the  Jews  standing, 
beyond  their  darts,  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern 
wall  which  the  Romans  had  carried — he  speaks  of 
Siloam  as  overflowing  since  the  Romans  had  got 
access  to  it,  whereas  before,  when  the  Jews  held  it, 
it  was  dry  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).  And  we  may  here 
notice,  in  passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except  perhaps 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered  city. 
Dr.  Barclay  says  that  "  within  a  circuit  swept  by  a 

*  Strabo's  sUtement  Is  that  Jerusalem  Itself  was  rocky 
but  well  watered  (cwipw),  but  all  the  region  around  was 
barren  and  waterless  (Auiipdi'  xol  inifor),  b.  xvL  cb.  % 
aect3<. 
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radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  leas  than 
thirty  or  forty  natuial  springs"  {City  of  the  Oreat 
King,  p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  Consul  Finn  to 
the  writer  adds,  "  This  I  believe  to  be  under  the 
truth ;  but  they  are  almost  nil  found  to  the  S.  and 
S.W. :  in  those  directions  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  village  without  springs."  • 

In  the  7th  century  Antoninus  Martyr  mentions 
Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bemhard  the 
monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th,  and  the  annalists  of  the 
Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys, 
as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (AJ>.  1173) 
speaks  of  "  the  great  spring  of  Shiloach  which  runs 
into  the  brook  Kedron "  (Asher's  ed.  vol.  i, 
p.  71)  ;  and  he  mentions  "a  large  building  wpon 
it"  (^y),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  of 
his  fathers.  Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  present 
rained  pillars  are  the  relics  ?  Caumont  (a.d.  1418) 
speaks  of  the  YaUey  of  Siloah,  "  ou  est  le  fonteyne 
ou  le  (sic)  vieige  Marie  lavoit  les  drapellez  de  son 
enfant,"  and  of  the  fountain  of-  Siloam,  as  dose  at 
hand  {Voyage  cToultremer  en  J/ienaalem,  &c., 
Paris  edition,  p.  68).  Felix  Fabri  (a.d.  1484) 
desciibes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  passage ;  but 
failed,  and  retreated  in  dismay  after  filling  his 
flasks  with  its  eye-healing  vi-ater.  Arnold  von 
Harff  (a.d.  1496)  also  identifles  the  spot  {Die 
Pilgerfahrt,  p.  186,  Col.  ed.).  After.this,  the  re- 
ferences to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  location 
of  it.  We  hardly  ne^ed  these  testimonies  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topogisphers  have 
rested  on  these  entirely.  Scripture,  if  it  does  not 
actually  set  it  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaeon 
as  Josephus  does,  bilngs  us  very  near  it,  both  in 
Nehemiah  and  St.  John.  The  reader  who  compares 
Neh.  iii.  15  with  Neh.  xii.  37,  will  find  that  the 
pool  of  Siloaii,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  the 
dty  of  David,  the  wall  above  the  house  of  David, 
the  water-gate,  and  the  king's  gardens,  were  all 
near  each  other.  The  Evangelist's  narrative  re- 
garding the  blind  man,  whose  eyes  the  Lord  mira- 
culously opened,  when  carefully  examined,  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  Siloam  was  somewhere  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Kabbinical  tra- 
ditions, or  histories  as  they  doubtless  are  in  many 
cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connexion  with 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  the 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  on  the 
"  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast "  of  Tabemades  j 
it  was  from  Siloam  that  he  brought  t^e  water 
which  was  then  poured  over  the  sacrifice,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Avater  &om  the  rock  of  Kephidim ;  and 
it  was  to  this  Siloam  water  that  the  Lord  pointed 
when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on  that  day  and  ci-ied, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.". 

The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  tn,  as 
our  version  has  it,  but  at  («I>)  the  pool  of  Siloam ;' 
for  it  was  the  clay  &om  his  eyes  that  was  to  be 
washed  off;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  throw 
in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  that 
Siloam  meant  an  *'  aqueduct,'  as  some  think,  but  to 
give  higher  significance  to  the  mirade.  "  Go  wash 
at  Siloam,"  was  the  command;  the  Evangelist 
adds,  "  which  is  by  interpretation,  SEMT."    On  the 


'  See  Wolfii  Cunu,  tc.  Or  tU  gets  its  force  from 
vwayt,  riiui  coming  between  the  verb  and  lis  preposi- 
tion, parenthetically,  *  (io  to  the  pool  and  wash  thine 
eyes  there.** 
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inner  n»niii)f;  here— the  |aralleliiim  between  "  the 
Saot  One"  (Luke  iv.  )8;  John  x.  36)  and  "the 
Seat  witer,"  the  musioned  One  and  the  missioned 
pool,  we  aj  nothing  &rther  than  what  St.  Basil 
said  well,  in  hia  eipoaition  of  the  8tfa  of  Isaiah, 
Wi  otr  6  iartaraJ^vos  ical  iiffo^irrl  ^im ;  4 
«pl  oS  ttfnfrai,  giptat  iariaratijct  /if  ical  irciAiv, 
•it  ifUni  oMi  Kpauyiati.  That  "  Sent"  is  the 
ntoial  inte-pretation  is  evident,  not  simply  from 
the  word  itself,  bat  from  other  passages  where 
nXf  a  used  in  oooneiion  with  water,  as  Job  iii. 
10, "  he  smdeth  vxiUn  upon  the  fields ;"  and  Eiek. 
mi.  4,  "she  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the 
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trees  of  the  field."  The  Talmudists  coincide  with 
the  Evangelist,  and  say  that  Shiloach  was  so  called 
because  it  sent  forth  its  waters  to  water  the  gardens 
(Levi's  Lirvpjui  Sacra).  We  may  add  Homer's  line- 
hn^liof  4'  «  ni^ot  i«i  p<iar  (/l  xll.  M). 
A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  buiying  ground, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  Hie 
Kedron  turns  slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself 
considerably,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Vii-gin  or  Umr 
ed-Deraj,  near  the  beginning  of  tliat  saddle-shaped 
projection  of  the  Temple-hill  supposed  to  be  the 
Ophel,  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Op/ilaa  of  Joscplius. 
[En  Rooeu]  At  the  back  part  of  this  fountain  a 


Pool  of  SOoam,  lookinf  north.    From  ■  ikcteh  by  K«r.  &  C.  UaJuL 


nbterraneous  passage  begins,  through  which  the 
water  flows,  and  through  which  n  man  may  make  his 
wy,  as  did  Robinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walk- 
ing erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneeling, 
sod  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This  rocky 
omdait,  which  twists  considerably,  bnt  keeps,  in 
Pooal,  a  south-westerly  dii-ection,  is  according  to 
Bobinson,  1750  feet  long,  while  the  diiwt  distance 
'xt'een  ^wSa  and  Um-ed-Dtraj  is  only  a  little 
"»«  1200  feet.  In  former  days  this  passage  was 
evidently  deeper,  as  its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth, 
»nich  has  been  accumulating  for  ages.  This  con- 
auit  has  had  tributaiies,  which  have  foimcrly  sent 
^OU  II. 


their  watera  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- 
wells  to  swell  Siloam.  Barclay  writes,  "  In  ex- 
ploring the  subterraneous  channel  conveying  the 
water  from  the  Virgin's  fount  to  Siloam,  I  disco- 
vei'ed  a  similar  channel  enteiing  from  the  north,  a 
few  yards  from  its  commencement ;  and  on  tracing 
it  up  near  the  Hngrabin  gate,  where  it  became  so 
choked  with  rubbish  that  it  could  be  travei-sed  no 
farther,  I  there  found  it  turn  to  the  west,  in  the 
direction  of  the  south  end  of  the  cleil  or  saddle  of 
Zion  ;  and  if  this  channel  was  not  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
waters  of  Hexekinh's  aqueduct,  I  njn  unable  to  sug- 
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gest  aoj  purpoM  to  which  it  could  haw  been 
applied"  (Citi/  of  the  Qreat  Kmg,  p.  309).  In  an- 
other place  he  tells  ti*  something  more :  "  Having 
loitered  in  the  pool  [Virgin's  fount]  till  the  coming 
down  of  the  wateii,  1  soon  founii  several  widely 
separated  places  where  it  gained  admittance,  besides 
tl]j^  opening  under  the  st«ps,  where  alone  it  had  for- 
merly been  supposed  to  entei*.  1  theu  observed  a 
large  openlog  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  just 
below  the  pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tri- 
butary, is  now  dry.  Being  too  much  choked  with 
tesserae  and  rubbish  to  be  penetrated  &r,  I  care- 
fully noted  its  position  and  bearing,  and,  on  search- 
ing for  it  above,  soon  identified  it  on  the  exterior, 
where  it  assumed  an  upward  direction  towards  the 
Temple,  and,  entering  through  a  breach,  traversed  it 
for  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  sometimes  erect,  some- 
tiroes  bending,  sometimes  inching  my  way  snake- 
fiisliion,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  near  the  wall 
where  1  beard  the" donkeys  tripping  along  over  my 
head.  1  was  satisried,  on  subsequently  locating  our 
course  above  ground  with  the  theodolite,  that  this 
canal  derived  its  former  supply  of  water,  not  from 
Moriah,  but  from  Zion"  (','tfy,  523). 

^is  conduit  entera  !>iloam  at  the  north-west 
angle ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vettUmle  of  .Siloam,  about  live  or 
six  feet  bioad.  To  this  yon  descend  by  a  few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  poui-s  itself  into  the 
main  pool  {Narrative  of  JUiasion  to  the  Jeves, 
vol.  i.  p.  'iu7).  This  pool  is  oblong ;  eighteen 
paces  in  length  accoitiing  to  Lafli  (  Viaggio  at  Simto 
Sepokro,  A.o.  1678) ;  fifty  feet  according  to  Bar- 
day  ;  and  litly-three  accoitiing  to  Robinson.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  bi'oad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Kobinsoa ;  but  Uarclay  gives  a  more 
minute  measurement,  "  fouilceu  and  a  half  at  the 
lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper; 
its  western  end  side  being  somewhat  bent;  it  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but  never  tilled ;  the 
water  either  passing  directly  through,  or  being  main- 
tained at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  this  is  effected 
by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few  haudtiils  of 
weeds  at  the  present  day,  but  formerly  by  a  flood- 
gate) an  aperture  at  the  bottom ;  at  a  height  of 
thive  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  its  dimensions 
become  enlarged  a  few  feet,  and  the  water,  attain- 
ing this  level,  fiklls  through  an  aperture  at  its  lower 
end,  into  an  educt,  subterranean  at  first,  but  soon 
appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under  the  perpendicular 
cliff  of  Ophel,  and  is  received  into  a  few  small  reser- 
voirs and  troughs"  {Citj/,  524). 

The  small  basin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have 
described,  is  what  some  old  travellers  call  "  the 
fountain  of  Siloe  "  {F.  Fabri,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  "  In 
front  of  this,"  Fabri  goes  on,  "  there  is  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a  cloister,  and 
the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported  bj 
marble  pillars,"  which  pillars  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  mooasteiy  built  above  the  pool.  The 
present  pool  is  a  ruin,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make 
it  romantic ;  its  sides  &]ling  in ;  its  pillars  broken; 
its  stair  a  fragment ;  ita.  walls  giving  way ;  the 
eilge  of  every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ; 
in  some  parts  mere  di'>i-u;  once  Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap ;  though 
aivnnd  its  edges,  "  wild  flowers,  and,  among  other 
plants,  the  capei^tree,  grow  luxuiiantly  "  {Nmra- 
tive  cf  Mution,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  grey  crum- 
bling limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  are  almost  verdureless) 
gives  a  poor  and  worn-out  aspect  to  this  venerable 
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relic.  The  present  pool  is  not  the  original  build- 
ing ;  the  work  of  crusaders  it  may  be ;  perhaps 
even  improved  by  SeUdin,  whose  affection  for  wells 
and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  thefe  things; 
perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  s]»t  is 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  beyond 
it  the  city  wall ;  while  eastward  and  southward 
the  verduv  of  gardens  relieves  the  grey  monotony 
of  the  scene,  and  beyond  these  tJie  Kedron  vale, 
overshadowed  by  the  third  of  the  three  heights  of 
Olivet,  "  the  mount  of  corruption"  (I  K.  x.  7 ; 
zxiii.  13),  with  the  village  of  Silicdn  jutting  out 
over  its  lower  slope,  and  looking  into  the  pool  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  and  draws  its  water. 

This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the  teamd,  seems 
anciently  to  have  poured  its  waters  into  a  thint, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
This  third  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  calls 
"  Solomon's  pool "  {B.  J.  v.  4,  82),  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  "  the  King's  pool  '  (ii.  14) ;  for 
this  must  have  been  somewhere  about  "  the  King's 
garden"  (Josephus's  /SiuriAiK^s  rapiStiros,  Mt, 
vii.  14,  §4) ;  and  we  know  that  this  was  by  "  the 
wall  of  the  pool  of  Silonh"  (iii.  15).  The  Auto- 
nine  Itinerary  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with 
.^tfoa,  as  "alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Birket-el-Hamra,  and  may  be  perhaps 
some  five  times  the  size  of  Birket^t-SUain.  Bar- 
clay speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  "  depressed  fig-yard ;" 
but  one  would  like  to  see  it  cleaied  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.  It 
n  not  an  DM,  that  Is,  a  mtuvh-pool  (Is.  xxxv.  7) ; 
nor  a  n33>  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  xix.  14)  ; 
nor  a  nipD,  a  natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen.  i. 
10;  Is.  xxii.  II);  nor  a  "IKS,  a  well  (Ren.  xvi. 
14)  i  nor  a  "iSZ,  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  36) ;  nor  an  pjf^ 
a  spring  (Gen.  iii.  17);  but  a  ilS^,  a  regularly- 
built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Keh.  iii.  15 ;  Eccl. 
ii.  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in  the  Arabic, 
as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows.  While 
Nehemiah  calls  it  a  pool,  Isaiah  merely  speaks  of  it 
ss  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  Ko\vfiPiiSpa,  and  Josephus  miy^-  The 
Rabbis  and  Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  of  all  ages,  though  more  generally 
they  give  us  piscina,  natatoria,  and  stagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools ;  hardly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  el-Mamilla ;  hardly  the 
tenth  of  the  Birket-es-Sultan,  or  of  the  lowest  of 
the  three  pools  of  Solomou  at  El-Burak.  Yet  it 
is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
taken  at  the  Keast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  water 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Dach's  Talm.  Bahyl. 
330).  Jewish  traditTon  makes  Gibon  and  Siloam 
one  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  m  Matt,  p.  5t ; 
Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  "  the  burst- 
ing forth "  (n*J,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the 

receptacle  of  the  waters  '*  sent."  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the 
many  sobterranean  aqueducts  with  which  Jerusa- 
lem abounds,  and  one  of  which  probably  went  down 
the  Tyropoeon,  that  Hezekiah  turned  the  watora  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  he  "  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David "  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  referred 
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TkiTIIlais  of  aUm^m  (aOoan]).  and  ilM  low« 
^teriol.    ThaUdvooiid  IiUh 
kwMk  tbi  a,  wan  «r  tlM  lUnm. 


|wn«<  Ihc  ValJ^  of  tha  KmItod,  ib«winff  the  "King'*  fanlaiu,'*  wbkh  an  waund 
of  Jndab.    llu  viow  ta  fnun  a  FhotogtEph  bj  Jamoa  Onham,  Eaq.,  takao  from 


10  by  Jermne  ("  per  terraran)  concara  et  antra 
sm  dari&simi  cam  nuigno  souitu  venit/'  In.  Is. 
riii.  6),  u  heard  in  bis  day,  showing  that  the 
water  wu  more  abundant  then  than  now.  The 
intermittent  character  of  Siloam  is  also  noticed  by 
iiiffl;  bat  in  a  locality  perforated  by  so  many 
aqoedncts,  and  supplied  by  so  aoany  large  welln 
•nd  Hcnt  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of 
the  great  city-baths),  this  irregalar  flow  is  easily 
Koounted  for,  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic 
xtioa  of  the  water.  How  this  natural  intermit- 
tcDcy  of  Siloam  oould  be  made  identical  with  the 
mneulcm  ti^ubling  of  Bethesda  (John  t.  4)  one 
lioes  not  see.  The  lack  of  water  in  the  pool  now 
is  n  proof  that  there  was  not  the  great  abundance 
of  wiuch  Joeephos  speaks  {B.  J.  T.  4,  §1);  and  a* 
to  the  "sweetnesa"  he  speaks  of,  like  the  "  aqnae 
dulces"  of  Vir^l  {Oeory.  iv.  61),  or  the  Old  Test- 
uwst  pnO  (Ex.  XT.  25),  which  is  used  both  in 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Mai-ah  waters  (Ex. 
IT,  25),  and  of  the  "  stolen  waters  "  of  the  foolish 
vomtn  (Pror.  iz.  17) ;  it  simply  means  fresh  or 
plaauit  in  opposition  to  bitter  (1Q ;  vixphs). 

The  expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters  of  Shiloah 
that  go  aofUy,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender 
limlet.  Sowing  gently,  though  once  very  profusely, 
out  of  Siloam  mto  the  lower  breadth  of  level, 
where  the  king's  gardens,  or  '■royal  paradise," 
>Und,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about 
the  Holy  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into  a  Mr 
"•is  of  oliTe-groTes  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  &c., 
by  the  tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A 
winter-torrent,  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river 
like  the  Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it,  by 
netting  off  toil,   trees,  and  terraces ;    but  this 


Siloam-fed  rill  flows  softly,  feitilizing  and  beauti- 
fying the  region  through  which  it  passes.  As  the 
Euphrates  is  used  by  the  prophet  as  the  symbol  of 
the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king,  so  Siloam 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of  Israel 
under  Hetciaoic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices  and 
blossoms  as  the  rose,"  The  word  softly  or 
secretly  (DM?)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret 
transmission  of  the  waters  through  the  tributary 
viaducts,  but,  like  Ovid's  "  molles  aquae," 
"  blaodae  aquae,"  and  Catullus'  "molle  flomeo," 
to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the  rivulet 
steals  on  its  mission  of  beneficence,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  "  Siloah's  brook  "  of 
Milton,  and  "cool  Siloem's  shady  rill,"  are  not 
mere  poetical  fancies.  The  "  fountain  "  and  the 
"  pool,"  and  the  "  rill "  of  Siloam,  aie  alt  visible 
to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old  work  beneath  the 
high  rock  of  Moiiah,  and  almost  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple  wall. 

East  of  the  Kedron,  right  opposite  the.  rough 
grey  slope  extending  between  Deng  and  Siftwfn, 
above  the  kitchen-gardens  wateied  by  Siloam  which 
supply  Jerusalem  with  vegetables,  is  the  village 
which  tikes  its  name  from  the  pool, — Kefr-Silwan, 
At  Deng  the  Kedron  is  narrow,  and  the  village  is 
very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is  to  it  rather 
than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  generally  betake 
themselves  fur  water.  For  as  the  Kedron  widens  con- 
siderably in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kefr  is  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Birith.  This  village 
is  tmmentioned  in  ancient  times ;  perhaps  it  did 
not  exist.  It  is  a  wictchcd  place  for  filth  and 
irregularity ;  its  square  hovels  all  huddled  together 
like   the   lairs  of  wild  beasts,   or  rather  like  the 
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tomb*  ukI  exna  in  which  garages  or  demooiacs 
may  be  suppOMd  to  dwell.  It  lies  ntar  the  foot 
of  the  thii^  or  southern  height  of  Olivet ;  and  in 
Jill  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol-shrines 
whirh  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh,  and  Ashtorrth 
and  Miloom.  This  was  "  the  mount  of  oormp- 
tion  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east ; 
before  in  Hebrew  geography  means  eait)  Jeroiialem 
( 1  K.  xi.  7) ;  and  these  "  abominations  of  the 
Moabites,  Zidonians,  and  Ammonites  "  wei-e  built 
on  "the  right  hand  of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the 
xmthem  pai-t  of  it.  This  is  the  "opprobrious 
hill"  of  Milton  {Par.  L.  b.  i.  403);  the  "mon» 
offensionis  "  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  travellera ; 
the  HoatiB  of  the  Sept.  (lee  Keil  On  King») ; 
and  the  Berg  dca  Aergeraisses  of  German  maps. 
In  Ramboux'  singular  rolume  of  lithographs  (Col. 
1858)  of /«iwa^m  and  ita  Holy  Placet,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old 
monolith  tomb  in  the  village  of  SUwin,  which  few 
tniTellere  hare  noticed,  but  of  which  De  Saulcy 
has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  description  (vol.  ii. 
p.  215) ;  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebosite 
Workmanship,  One  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  village,  and  about  the  pedigree  of  its 
inhabitants.  [H.  B.] 

SILCAM,  TOWEK  IN.  ("O  irifyot  ir  -rf 
SiAwi^,  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
deKnitely  beyond  th«e  words  of  the  Lord.  Of 
the  towier  or  its  fall  no  historian  gives  us  any 
account ;  and  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  connexion 
with  the  pool,  or  whether  "  in  Siloam  "  refers  to 
the  valley  near,  we  cannot  say.  There  were  forti- 
fications hard  by,  for  of  Jotham  we  read,  "  on  the 
wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much"  (2  Chr.  ixvii.  3) ; 
and  of  Manasseh  that  "  he  compassed  about  Ophel " 
(ib,  ixxiii.  14);  and,  in  connexion  with  Ophel, 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  that  lieth  out " 
(Neb.  iii.  26);  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
oonnectiog  this  projeeting  tower  with  the  tower  in 
Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the 
conjecture  that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its 
ultimate /att  [H.  B.] 

SILVA'NUS.    [Silas.] 

SILVER  (*|D3,  oeteph).  In  very  early  times, 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  ornaments 
(Gen.  xxiv.  53),  for  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxri.  1 9, 
&&),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Ex.  xxvii.  10), 
and  their  capitals  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17) ;  for  dishes,  or 
chargers,  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  trumpets 
(Num.  I.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15), 
tebles  (I  Chr.  xxviii.  16),  bosina  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  17^ 
chains  (Is.  xL  19),  the  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov. 
zxv.  11),  studs  (Cant.  i.  II),  and  crowns  (Zech. 
vi.  11).  Images  for  idolatrons  worship  were  nade  of 
silver  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex,  xx.  23 ;  Has.  xiii.  2 ; 
Hab.  ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufiu:ture 
of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24).  [Demetbiub.]  But  its  chief  use 
*  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  throughout  the 
0.  T.  we  find  ceiepk,  "silver,"  used  for  money, 
like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  u.<<age  there 
is  but  one  exception.  (Sec  Metau,  p,  342  b.) 
Vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtasen  I,  and 
Tbothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and 
Moses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  225).  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  we  find  indications  of  the  constant 
application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament  and 


luxury.  It  was  used  for  basins  (fid.  i.  1.S7,  iv. 
53),  goblets  (77.  xxiii.  741),  baskets  (fid.  iv.  125), 
coffers  (//.  xviU.  413),  swoid-hUts  (//.  i.  219;  Od. 
viii.  404),  door-handles  (fid.  i.  442),  and  dasps  for 
the  gnaves  (//.  iii.  331).  Door-posU  (Od.  vii.  89) 
and  lintels  (Od.  vii.  90)  glittered  with  silver  oma- 
raenU;  baths  {Od.  iv.  128),  tables  {Od.  x.  355), 
bows  (//.  i.  49,  xxiT.  605),  scabbards  (//.  xi.  81), 
sword-belts  (//.  xriii.  598),  belU  for  the  shield 
(//.  iviii.  480),  chariot-poles  (//.  v.  729)  and  Oie 
naves  of  whed^  (//.  v.  729)  were  adorned  with 
silver ;  women  braided  their  liair  with  silver-thread 
(//.  xvii,  52),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  it  {Od.  X.  24) ;  while  we  constantly  find  that 
swords  {II.  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-belts  (//. 
xi.  237),  thrones,  or  chairs  of  state  {Od.  viii.  65), 
and  beosteads  ((M.  xxiii.  200)  were  studded  with 
silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  ieet  was  probably  so 
called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her  sandals  (//. 
i.  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver  with 
gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  {Od.  vi.  232,  xiiii.  159), 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xivi.  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21), 
which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxvii. 
12).  From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form  of  plates 
(Jer,  X.  9),  like  those  on  which  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Singhalese  are  written  to  this  day  (Tennent's 
Ceylon,  ii.  102).  The  silver  bowl  given  ai>  a  prixe 
by  Achilles  was  the  woik  of  Sidonian  artists  (//. 
xxiii.  743;  comp,  Od.  iv.  618),  In  Homer  (//.  ii. 
857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and  was 
probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was  ob- 
tained by  the  oncients.  [MntES,  p.  369.]  Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  some  supply 
of  Ibis  metal,  "  When  Volney  was  among  the 
Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  him  that  an  ore  afford- 
ing silver  and  lead  had  been  discovered  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  in  Lebanon"  (Kitto,  Phyt.  Hiat. 
of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  accounts  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
and  refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
see  the  articles  Lead  and  Mines.  The  whole 
operation  of  mining  is  vividly  depicted  in  Job 
xxviii.  1-11 ;  and  the  process  of  purifying  metals  is 
freqaently  sJluded  to  (Ps.  xii.  6;  Prov.  xxv.  4), 
while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Ex. 
xxU.  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to 
in  Jer.  vi,  80,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  puro-  in 
itself,  or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in 
Prov.  Till.  19.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SILVEBLING8  ((jM :  WicXot:  argeniem, 

siciue  nnderatood),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A,  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebt«w 
word  ceaeph,  elsewhere  rendered  "  silver ''  or 
"  money."    [Piece  of  Silver.]        [R.  S.  P.] 

8IlIALCi;'B(3if/wiXicaiM,Et^aA«ava(:  Enud- 
chuel,  Malchue :  Ki\x"i  Joseph.),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  tiie  young  son 
of  Alexander  Balas  before  be  was  put  forward  by 
Tryphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace 
xi.  39).  [AKTI0CHU8  VI.,  vol.  i.  p.  76.]  Accord- 
ing to  Diodoms  (Eolog.  xxxii.  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diodes,  though  in  another  place  {pyag.  x^i. 
Hfiller)  he  calls  him  Jamblichua.  The  name  evi- 
dently contains  the  dement  Metek,  "king,"  but 
the  original  form  is  uncertain  (comp.  Grotius  and 
Grimm  on  1  Mace  I.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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SIM'£ON(pyOe':  XttfLtip:  Simeon).  The 
(Mond  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  HU  birth  is  re- 
corded in  Gen.  »ix.  33,  and  in  the  explanation  thei« 
giren  of  the  name,  it  is  derived  from  the  root 
$hamtf,  to  •hear—"  'Jehovah  hath  heard  (ahiauf) 
that  I  was  hated.' .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name 
Shime'oo."*  This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's 
blearing;  and  in  that  of  Hoses  all  mention  of 
Simeon  is  omitted. 

The  timt  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
besides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — 
Renben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
Is  mentioned  in  some  connexion.  "  As  Heuben  and 
Simeon  are  mine,"  says  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Joseph's 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  be  mine"  (Gen.  xlviii.  5). 
With  Levi,  Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Shechemites  (ixxiv.  25') — a  deed  which  diew 
on  them  the  remonstrance  of  their  father  (ver.  30), 
and  perhaps  '  also  his  dying  curse  (xlix.  5-7).  With 
Judah  the  connexion  was  drawn  still  closer.  He 
and  Simeon  not  only  "  went  op "  together,  side 
by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  soath  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3,  17), 
but  their  allotmoits  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  thoae  of  tiie  other  tribe*,  something  in 
the  same  manner  ns  Benjamin  and  Ephtaim.  Be- 
sides the  massacre  of  Shecbem — a  deed  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and 
less  violent  age,  and,  when  fairly  estimated,  not 
altogether  discreditable  to  its  perpetrators— the  only 
personal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  the  ftet  of  his 
being  selected  by  Joseph,  without  any  reason  given 
or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of 
Beq^min  (Gen.  xlii.  19,  24, 36 ;  xliii.  23). 

"These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified 
in  the  Jewish  traditions.  In  the  Tnrgum  Pseudo- 
joimtlian  it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his 
being  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is 
lowmd  into  the  well  at  Dothan.  (See  further 
details  in  Fabricins,  Cod.  Paeud.  535.)  Hence 
Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  binding 
and  inean»ration.  In  the  Midrash  the  strength  of 
Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyptians  ai'e 
enable  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  is  only 
accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh, who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  his  voice  70  valiant  Egyptians  fall  at  his  feet 
and  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  £i6.Zs9.  88).  In  the 
"  Testament  of  Simeon  "  his  fierceness  and  impla- 
cability are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies 
warning  his  children  i^nst  the  indulgence  of  such 
pusions  (Fnbricius,  Cod.  Puudep.  533-543). 

The  chief  lAmilies  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (1u),  in  which  one  of  them, 
bearing  the  name  of  Shanl  (Saul),  is  specified  as 
"  the  son  of  theCanaaoitess" — Num.  xxvi.  (12-14), 

*  FUnt  (//aadict.  11.  472)  inclines  to  the  Inteipretatton 
••  HuDous  "  (pUmrticka-).    Bedslob  (.AiUal.  Namtn,  as), 

on  the  other  hand,  adopting  the  Amble  root   %tMt, 

coastders  the  name  to   mean  **gons  of  tMndsge"  or 
*■  boaJmen." 

t>  Tlw  name  Is  given  In  this  Its  more  correct  fonn  in 
the  A.V.  In  connexion  with  a  later  Israelite  In  Exr.  x.  31. 

•  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Jacob's  words  allude  ti> 
the  transaction  at  Sliecbem.  They  appear  rather  to  refer 
to  sane  other  act  of  the  ttrotbers  which  has  escaped  direct 
tecgrt. 
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and  1  Chr.  iv.  (24.43V  In  the  latter  passage  (ver. 
27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fiimily  of  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  "  had  not  many  children,  neither 
did  Uiey  multiply  like  to  the  children  of  Judah." 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  only  with 
one  family  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the 
census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbeied  59,300  fighting 
men  (Num.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  moxt  nume- 
rous but  two,  Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it; 
but  when  the  second  censtu  was  taken,  at  Sbittim, 
the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the 
weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  pai  tly 
due  to  the  recent  mortality  following  the  idolatry 
of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Simeon  appears  to 
hare  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  there  must  have 
been  other  causes  which  have  escaped  mention. 

The  connexion  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied 
in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them 
is  thus  rendered : — 

Shlmeoo  and  Levi  ar«  bnTthrrn,!! 

Instruments  of  violence  are  their  machinations  (ur, 

their*  swords). 
Into  their  secret  conndl  come  not  my  soul  I 
Unto  their  assembly  Join  not  mine  lionoar  1 
For  in  their  wrath  tbey  slew  a  man, 
And  in  their  seir-wUl  they  hongtaed  an '  ox. 
Cursed  be  their  math,  for  It  is  letce. 
And  their  anger,  for  It  Is  cruel  1 

I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  In  IsraeL 

The  terms  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  imply  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  and 
more  violent  and  continued  exploits  performeii  under 
that  bond,  than  ifow  remain  on  record.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  closing  lines  also  seem  to  necessitate 
a  more  aitvanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Iiirael 
than  it  could  have  attained  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarchs.  Taking 
it  however  to  be  what  it  parporta,  an  actual  predic- 
tion by  the  individual  Jacob  (and,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful  this  may 
be,  no  other  conclosion  can  be  safely  arrived  at),  it 
hs^  been  often  pointed  out  how  differently  the  same 
sentence  was  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  the  two 
tribes.  Both  were  "diviileil"  and  "scattered." 
But  how  differently  t  The  dispersion  of  the  Levites 
arose  from  their  hoMing  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  £ice  of  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  dispersion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  corrupting  element 
in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first  reduced  its  nnmbei-s, 
and  at  last  drove  it  from  its  allotted  seat  in  the 
country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not,  but  be- 
cause it  would  not  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely. 

The  non-appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the 
Blessiiig  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6()  may  be  ex- 


<  The  word  Is  O^riK,  meaning  "brothers"  In  the 
fullest,  strictest  sense.  In  the  Taig.  Pscodojon.  it  is 
rendered  achin  (eianin, "  brothers  of  the  womb. ' 

•  IdentlBed  by  some  (Jerome,  Talmud,  &c.)  with  tte 
Greek  (uixava.  The  "habllatlons"  of  the  A.V.  is 
derived  (Tom  Umch),  but  Is  not  coontenanced  by  later 
scholars. 

'  A.V.  "  digged  down  a  wall " ;  following  Onkeloa^  who 
reads  yt^  =  f(Q.  "  a  town,  a  wall." 

f  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  odds  Staneon's 
name  In  this  passage— "  Let  Keubcn  live  and  not  die, 
and  let  Simeou  be  few  In  number."    In  so  dobig  It  differs 
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pUuned  in  two  way  a.  On  the  assomption  that  the 
Blesting  was  actually  prononnced  in  its  present 
form  by  Moses,  the  omission  may  be  due  to  bis  dis- 
pleasure at  the  misbehaviour  of  ^e  tribe«t  Shittim. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  Blosaing,  or  this  por- 
tion of  it,'  is  a  composition  of  later  date,  then  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  tiibe  having  by  that 
time  vanished  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  of 
these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adopted. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Simeon 
was  a  member  of  tlie  camp  which  marched  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were 
Reuben  and  Gad — not  his  whole  brothers,  but  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  teah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  Shelumiel  son  of 
Znrishaddai  (Num.  i,  6),  ancestor  of  its  one  heroine, 
the  iutrepid  Judith.  [Salasadai.]  Among  the  spies 
Simeon  was  represented  by  Shapnat  son  of  Hon, 
i,  «.  Horite,  a  name  which  perhaps,  like  the  "  Ca- 
naanitess  "  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  tiace  of  the 
lax  tendencies  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy 
prey  to  the  licentious  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the 
division  of  the  land  his  representative  was  Shemnel,^ 
son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connexion  between  Jndah  and  Simeon  al- 
ready mentioned  seems  to  have  b^un  with  the 
Conquest.  Judah  and  tlie  two  Joseph-brethren 
were  first  served  with  the  lion's  shai%  of  the  land  ; 
and  then,  the  Canaanites  having  been  sufficiently 
subdued  to  allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  esta- 
blished without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii. 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon 
(xix.  1).  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  and  souUi 
for  even  his  grekt  powere.'  To  Simeon  accordingly 
was  allotted  a  district  ont  of  the  teiritory  of  bis 
kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier,'*  which  contained 
eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with  their  villages, 
spi^ead  round  the  venerable  well  of  Beersheba 
(Josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of  these 
places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  pos- 
sessed themselves  (Judg.  i.  3,  17)  ;  and  here  they 
were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  i-esiding  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  During  his  wandering 
life  David  must  have  been  much  amongst  tiie 
Simeonites.  In  fact  three  of  their  citie*  are  named 
in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  private  "  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 
that  the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  at- 
tended his  installation  as  king  at  Hebron  should 
hare  been  so  much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  23-37).  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  ftct 
that  the  event  was  taking  place  in  the  heart  of 
their  own  territory,  at  Hebron.  This,  however, 
will  not  account  for  the  carious  fact  that  the 
wan-iors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  ■  numerous 
than  those  of  Judah  (6800).    After  David's  removal 

not  only  from  the  Vatlctn  MS.  but  also  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  which  this  MS.  iisiiany  adheres  more  closely  than 
the  Vatican  does,  The  Insertion  Is  adopted  In  the  Com- 
plntenslan  and  Aldine  editions  of  the  LXX,  bat  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  versioiis. 

b  It  Is  a  carious  ooinddeoce,  though  of  course  nothing 
more,  that  the  scanty  records  of  Simeon  shonld  disclose  two 
names  so  Ulnstrioas  In  Isrselite  history  as  Saul  and  Samuel. 

I  This  Is  adifierent  account  to  that  supplied  In  Judg.  1. 
The  two  are  entirely  distinct  documents.  That  of  Judges, 
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to  Jemsalem,  the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Siephatiah 
son  of  Maachah  (1  Chr,  xxvii.  16). 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  was 
probably  not  in  a  sufficiently  sti-ong  or  compact 
condition  to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies, 
even  bad  it  entertained  them.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the 
two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  But  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  consequence 
of  the  prediction  ascinbed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chr.  iv.  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah's  reign,  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that 
at  that  time  Uiere  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The 
first,  under  thirteen  chieftains,  leading  doubtless  a 
large  body  of  followers,  was  made  against  the 
Hamites  and  the  Mehunim,*  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Bedouins,  "  at  the  entrance  of  Oedor  at  the  east 
side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was  smaller,  but 
more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance  of  four 
chie&  a  band  of  500  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  remnant  of  Amaiek,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some 
later  pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir.  The  expedition  was  successful.  They  smote 
the  Amalekites  and  took  possession  of  their  quarters; 
and  they  were  still  living  there  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  editnl  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  teem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
are  seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  de- 
scendants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in 
the  Sacred  Keoord.  Whether  the  book  which  \mn 
her  name  be  a  history  or  a  historic  romance, 
Judith  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  pxo- 
minent  figures  among  the  delivereis  of  her  nation. 
Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  Si- 
meonite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the  city, 
was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was  Ha- 
nasses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She  herself 
had  the  pui-est  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Znrishaddai  (in  the  Gi-eeic 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  viii.  1),  the  head 
of  the  Simeonites  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  "  the  I^rd  God  of  her  &ther  Simeon  " 
and  by  recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner 
and  in  all  their  details  the  incidents  of  the  massacre 
of  Shechem  (ix.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  25,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.     The  former 


lYom  its  fhigmentary  and  abrupt  duiracter.  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

k  "  The  parts  of  Idumaca  which  border  on  Arabia  and 
Egypt"  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  i,  }J2). 

-  It  had  been  first  taken  ftom  Simeon  by  the  rUUsUnes 
(1  Sam.  xxvjl,  6),  if  Indeed  he  ever  got  possession  of  it. 

B  Possibly  because  the  Simeoultcs  were  warriors  and 
nothing  else,  instead  of  husbandmen,  &&,  like  the  men  of 
Judah. 

o  A.  V.  "  habitations."    See  MaRimni. 
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remoTes  the  tribe  from  Jadah  and  places  it  by  the 
side  of  Benjamin. 

2.  {iviuAr:  Simeon,)  A'  priest  of  the  fioniiy 
of  Joarib — or  in  its  fiill  form  Jehoiawb — one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  MaccaWs  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

3.  Son  of  Juda  and  father  of  Levi  io  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  30)  The  Vat.  MS. 
gires  the  name  2i/t<eiv. 

4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter  (Acts  it.  14).  The 
nse  of  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  this  place  is 
Tery  characteristic  of  the  speaker  in  whose  mouth 
it  occurs.  It  is  found  once  again  (2  Pet.  i.  1), 
though  here  there  u  not  the  same  unanimity  in 
the  MSS.  Lachmann,  with  B,  here  adopts 
"Simon."  [G.] 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  met  the  parents  of  our  Loixl  in  the  Temple, 
took  Him  in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he 
nw,  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-35'). 

In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon 
is  called  a  high-priest,  and  the  narratire  of  our 
Lard's  descent  into  Hell  is  pnt  into  the  mouths  of 
Charinus  and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two 
sons  of  Simeon,  who  rose  from  the  gi-are  after 
Christ's  i«sunwtion  (Matt,  xxrii.  53),  and  related 
their  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphaa,  Nicodemus,  Joseph, 
and  Oninalie!. 

Rabban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the 
&mily  of  Darid,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  13  (Otho, 
Lexicon  Sabb.  p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up 
(Acts  xxiL  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially  notes 
that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  piwerred  in  the 
Misbns  (Lightfoot,  fforae  Beb.  Luke  ii.  25).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux,  Connexion, 
anno  37,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schottgen, 
fforae  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25)  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke.  In  favour  of  the 
identity  it  is  alleged  that  the  name,  residence, 
time  of  life,  and  general  character  are  the  same  in 
both  cases ;  that  the  remarkable  silence  of  the 
Mishna,  and  the  counsel  given  by  Gnmaliel  (Acts 
V.  38)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  &mily  of  the  Rabban  towards  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these 
facts  fall  far  short  of  historical  proof;  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
that  St.  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  cele- 
brated a  character  as  the  Piesident  of  the  Sanhedrim 
merely  as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem,"  and  that  his  son 
Gamaliel,  after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Pharisee.  The 
question  is  discussed  in  Witsius,  Miacellcmea  Sacra, 
i.  21  §14-16.  See  also  Wolf,  Curat  PUIohgicae, 
Luke  u.  25,  and  B&l.  Sebr.  ii.  682.    [W.  T.  B.] 

SIMEON  NIOEB.    AcU  zlii.  1.    [Niobb.] 

SIlfON.  A  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  history  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  uncommon,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  a  conti-action  of  the  Hebrew  Shimeon. 
That  the  two  names  were  regarded  as  identical  ap- 
peals from  1  Mncc.  ii.  65.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew 
name  was  thus  slightly  altered  in  onler  to  render  it 
kientical  with  the  Greek. 

1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Maccabees,  §4,  p. 
1666.] 

2.  Son  of  Oniaa  the  high-priest  (Uptbs  6  lUyas), 
whose  eulogy  doses  the  '*  praise  of  fiunous  men  "  in 
die  Book  of  Ecdesiasticus  (ch.  iv.).  [ECCLESIAS- 
Ticus,  vol.  i.  p.  479.]    Fritzache,  whose  edition  of 
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Ecclesiasticns  (Exeg.  ffatJtli.)  has  appeared  (1860) 
since  the  article  refeiTed  to  was  written,  maintains 
the  common  view  that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  II., 
but  without  bringing  forward  any  new  arguments 
to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  underrates  the 
importance  of  Simon  L  (the  Just).  Without  laying 
undue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attached  to 
this  name  (Herzfeld,  Oeech.  Itr.  i.  195),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  i^egarded 
as  closing  a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  last 
teacher  of  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  '  Yet  there  is 
in  fiict  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the  title  "  the 
Just"  was  given.  Herzfeld  (i.  377,  378)  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  Simon  II., 
and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  95).  The  later  Hebrew 
authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should  be 
settled,  ai-e  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  confused 
(Jost,  HO,  &c.);  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere 
to  the  expi-ess  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies 
Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  {Ant.  xii.  2,  $4,  be.), 
than  to  follow  the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy  in  chronology.  The 
legends  are  connected  with  the  title,  and  Herzfeld 
and  Jost  both  agree  in  supposing  that  the  reference 
in  Ecdesiasticus  is  to  Simon,  known  as  "  the  Just," 
though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  II.  (compare, 
for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  RaphoU's  ffist.  of  Jews, 
i.  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connexion,  ii.  1). 

3.  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  of  Heliodoms  (2  Mace.  iii.  4  &c.).  After 
this  attempt  failed,  through  the^ interference  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy 
(iv.  1,  2),  and  a  bloody  feud  arose  between  their 
two  parties  (iv.  3).  Onias -appealed  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  result  or  the  later  his- 
tory of  Simon.  Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held  (irfW(rr<ETi)i 
Toii  UpoS,  2  Maoc  iii.  4).  Various  interpretations 
are  jjivcn  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc.).  The 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  &ct  that  Simon  is  said  to 
have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (2  Mace.  iii. 
3),  while  the  eariier  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  God" 
(4  iryoiiupot  oIkou  toB  0mv  {itvflov),  1  Chr.  ii. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  priest,  and  the  '*  captain  of  the 
Temple  "  (irrpanryii  too  Upov,  Luke  xxii.  4,  with 
Lightfoot's  note;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26)  and  the 
keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xivi.  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.  Herz- 
feld (Qeaoh.  Tsr.  i.  218)  oonjectui-es  that  Benjamin 
is  an  error  for  Uinjamin,  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Neh.  xii.  5,  17.)  In  support  of  this  view 
it  may  be  obseiTed  that  .Menelaus,  the  usurping 
high-priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
Simon  (2  Mace,  iv.  23),  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhere  given  that  he  was  not  of  priestly  de^ 
scent.  At  the  same  time  the  coiruption  (if  it 
exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  Greek  text,  for  "  tribe  "  (i>n/A^)  could  not 
be  used  for  "  family  "  (oIkos).  The  various  read- 
ing hyofayopiias  ("  regulation  of  the  market ")  for 
■wafavoiilas  ("disorder,"  2  Mace.  iii.  4),  which 
seems  to  be  certainly  correct,  points  to  some  office 
in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  the  sacrifices ;  and 
probably  Simon  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in  the  context) 
had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them  (2  Maoc. 
iii.  3).  In  this  case  there  would  lie  less  difficulty 
in  a  Benjamite  acting  as  the  agcut  of  a  foreign  king. 
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ercD  in  a  matter   wt>i(!li   concerned   the  Temple- 
«enice.  [B.  i\  W.] 

4.  SmoN  THE  Brother  of  Jesus. — The  only 
undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occum  in  Matt.  xiii. 
55,  Mark  Ti.  3,  where,  in  common  with  James, 
JoMt,  and  Judas,  be  Li  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  bretliivn  "  of  Jesus.  He  has  Ictn  identified  by 
some  writere  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bisliop 
of  Jerusalem  aftei  the  death  of  James,  A.o.  62 
(Euscb.  ff.  E.  iii.  11,  IT.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martynlom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreme 
age  of  120  years  (Hegesippus,  ap.  Euseb.  if.  E.  iii. 
3'2),  in  the  year  1IJ7,  or  according  to  Burton  {L«c- 
twa,  ii.  17,  note)  in  104.  The  former  of  these 
opinions  rests  on  no  eridence  whatever,  nor  is  the 
Utter  without  its  difficulties.  For  in  whatever 
sense  the  term  "  brother"  is  accepted — a  vexed 
question  which  has  been  already  amply  discussed 
under  Bbother  and  Jahi£8— it  is  dear  that 
neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Comtitutinu  understood  Symeon  to  be 
the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the  "  bro- 
ther" of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  invariably  describes 
James  as  "the  brother"  of  Jesus  (H.  E.  i.  12, 
ii.  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Clopas,  and 
the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the  same 
distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  (Const. 
Apoat.  vii.  46). 

5.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  de- 
saibed  as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term  (fuA.^))*).  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  is  the  Greek %)uivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  ' 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (xwoi'iTiit,  as  in 
text,  recyit.,  or  KoKayaTot,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Cana- 
natut,  and  in  the  best  modem  editions).  Each  of 
these  equally  points  oat  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
fiiction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Cana 
(Luther's  veraon)  are  equally  erroneous.  [Canaan- 
ite,] The  term  Kanvi-nis  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of 
Simon  (Cbnst.  ^posf.  vi.  14,  viii.  27).  He  has  been 
frequently  identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of 
Jesus;  but  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  11)  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of 
Jesus.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  was  identical 
with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
stated  by  Sophronius  (^App.  ad  Bi»nm.  Catal.). 
Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  apd  of  Nioephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Gyrene,  and 
Mauritania  (Burton's  Lectures,  i.  333,  note),  and, 
on  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  au  annotation 
preserved  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Apostolical 
Omittttithns  (viii.  27),  to  have  beoi  crucified  in 
Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

'  !«??• 

k  Sonje  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement, 
fh)m  the  fact  that  Josfphns  (Ant.  xx.  7,  $3)  mentions  a 
reputed  ma^dau  of  tbe  same  name  and  about  the  bame 
date,  who  «tt  bom  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  lugxttlei  that 
Justin  borrowed  his  information  fnjm  this  source,  and 
mistook  Ciiinm,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  for  Gitlon.  If  tbe 
writets  bad  lespecttvely  used  tbe  gentile  forms  Kmm 
and  rtn-uvf,  the  Bimflartty  would  have  favoured  snch  an 
idea.  But  neltlier  does  Josephus  mention  Cftlum,  nor  yet 
docs  Justin  nse  tbe  gentile  fonu.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  Josephus  would  be  wrong  tluui  Justin,  in  any  pobit 
respecting  Samana. 
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6.  Simon  op  Cybene. — A  Hellenistic  Jew, 

bom  at  Cyiene  on  the  north  const  of  Africa,  who 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cmci- 
fixiou  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  feast 
(Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jenisalem  fixnn  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting 
'the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  countiy,  he  was  piessed 
into  the  service  {liyyipftxrai',  a  military  term)  to 
beat  the  cross  (Matt,  xirii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
perhaps  because  this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  tbe 
Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xii.  13),  for  whom  he 
moie  especially  wrote.  The  Basilidian  Gnostics 
believed  that  Simon  suffered  in  lieu  of  Jesus  (Bur- 
ton's Lectures,  ii.  64). 

7.  Simon  the  Leper. — A  resident  at  Bethany, 
distinguished  as  "  the  leper,"  not  &om  -his  having 
leprosy  at  the  time  when  he  is  mentioned,  but  at 
some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In  his 
house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  prepamtoty  to  His  death 
and  burial  (Matt,  xxvi.  6  &c. ;  Mark  xiv.  3  &c ; 
John  iii.  1  &c.).  Lazarus  was  also  present  as  one 
of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John  xii.  2): 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters, 
together  with  the  active  pait  the  latter  took  in  the 
proceedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Simon  was 
related  to  them :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  we  can  attach  no  ci«lit  to  the  statement  that 
he  was  their  father,  as  reported  on  apocryphal  au- 
thority by  Nioephorus,  {H.  E.  i.  27),  and  still  less 
to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  Simon 
the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simon  the 
Pharisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Magus. — A  Samaritan  living  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "ma- 
gician," from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (luFffitiy, 
Acts  viii,  9).  His  history  is  a  remarkable  one : 
he  was  bom  at  Gitton,''  a  village  of  Samaria 
(Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  26),  identified  with  the 
modem  Kuryet  JU,  near  Ndbulus  (Itobinson's 
Bib.  Bet.  ii.  308,  note).  He  was  probably  educated 
at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Clement.  Horn,  ii,  22), 
and  thero  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets 
of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  tlien  or  subsequsntly 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Oositheus,  who  preceded  him  as 
a  teacher  of  Gncetidam  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobins  {Constil. 
Apostol.  vi.  8).  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Bible  as  practising  magical  aiis  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viiu  5;  comp.  John  iv.  5), 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  "the  power  of  God  which  is  called  grent"« 
(Acts  viii,  10),  The  preaching  and  miracles  of 
Philip  having  excited  his  obsenration,  he  became 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his 


«  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word  icaAov)>^.  and  renders 
the  words  "  tbe  great  power  of  Ood."  But  this  Is  to  lose 
the  whole  point  of  the  designation.  The  SamaritaDS  de- 
scribed the  angels  as  SvyiiuK.  Dv^H.  <•  «•  uncreated 
Influences  proceeding  ftom  God  (tilcseler.  Bed.  BiH.  L  48, 
note  S).  They  Intended  to  distinguish  Stmon  from  sudi 
an  order  of  beings  by  adding  the  words  *  wUdi  is  called 
great,"  meaning  thereby  the  source  of  all  power,  in  other 
wordi  the  Supreme  Deity  Simon  was  recognised  as  tbe 
incarnation  of  this  power.  He  announced  blmseir  as  in  a 
special  sense  "  some  great  one"  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  or  to  use 
hiaown  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt.  iiiv.  6), 
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hands,  Sabaequently  he  witnessed  the  efTect  pro- 
duced by  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practised  by 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  simiUir  .power  for  himself,  he  oflered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  eridently  was  to 
apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts. 
The  motire  and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  re- 
probated ;  and  his  proposition  met  with  a  severe 
lennnciation  from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on 
the  pert  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
terror  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  The 
memory  of  his  peculiar  guQt  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  word  gimony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in 
spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history,  subsequently  to 
his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  involred  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historiane  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
nacious foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements 
be  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  In  his  jour- 
neys he  was  accompanied  by  a  female  named 
Hd«m,  who  had  previously  been  a  prostitute  at 
Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 
his  Irvma*  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  i.  26;  Euseb.  JT.  E.  ii.  13).  His  first 
encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  ConBtiMianes  Apoa- 
tolicae,  vi.  8',  wheuce  he  followed  the  Apostle  to 
Rome.  Eoaebius  makes  no  mention  of  this  first 
encounter,  but  represents  Simon's  journey  to  Rome 
as  following  immediately  after  the  interview  re- 
corded in  Scripture  {ff,  E.  ii.  14)  ;  but  his  chrono- 
logical statements  are  evidently  confused;  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  some  tea  years  after  the  events  in 
Samaria.  Justin  Martyr,  with  greater  consistency, 
represents  Simon  as  having  visited  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an  en- 
counter with  Peter.  His  success  there  was  so 
'great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honour,  with  the  inscription  "  Simoni  Deo 
Sancto  "  •  {Apol.  i,  26,  56).  The  above  statements 
can  be  reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon 
made  two  expeditions  to  Rome,  the  fii-st  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  second,  in  which  he  en- 
countered  Peter,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,'  about  the 
year  68  (Burton's  Lectures,  i,  2.S3,  318):  and 
even  this  takes  for  granted  the  disputed  fact  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  [Peteb.]  His  death 
is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question :  ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own 
request,,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would 
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**  Effo  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Spedosoa,  ego  Paracletus, 
ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  DeL" 

'  In  the  hnfOLOL,  as  embodied  In  Helena's  person,  we 
recognize  tbe  dusllstlo  element  of  Qnostielsm,  derived 
from  tbe  Maulcbean  sysiem.  Tbe  Gnostics  appear  to 
bsve  reoognlsed  the  iuvoius  and  the  hnma^  as  the  two 
ol^nal  principles  from  whOM  Janctlon  all  beings  ema- 
nated. SimoD  and  Helena  were  the  incomatloos  In  which 
these  principles  resided. 

'  Justin's  authority  has  been  Impugned  fn  respect  to 
this  statement,  on  the  ground  that  a  tablet  was  discovered 
In  1&T4  on  tbe  Tiberina  ingida,  which  answers  to  the 
loOkUtjr  described  bj  Jnatln  («v.t<^  Tt'^cpt  irora^tw  fitraiit 
rw  8vo  yt^tfpuv),  and  bearing  an  Inscription,  the  first 
words  of  which  are  '  Setuoni  sanco  deo  fidio."  This  in- 
scription, which  really  applies  to  the  Sabine  Hercules 
.<:anctfs  Semo,  Is  supposed  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
Justin,  in  his  ignorance  of  Latin,  for  one  In  honour  of 
Simon.   If  the  Inscrlptiou  had  been  confined  to  the  words 


rise  again  on  the  third  day  {Adv.  Haer.  vi.  20). 
According  to  another  account,  he  attempted  to 
fiy  in  pi-oof  of  his  supernatural  power;  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh-  and  ankle-bones  {C<m- 
stitut.  Apottol.  ii.  14,  vi.  9) ;  overcome  with  vei- 
ation,  he  committed  suicide  (Amob.  Adv.  Gent. 
ii.  7).  Whether  this  statement  is  confirmed,  or, 
OD  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by  the  account  of  a 
similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers 
(Sueton.  Ner.  12;  Juv.  Sai.  iii.  79),  is  uncertain. 
Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the  basis  for 
this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  errone- 
ously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  {Lectures, 
i.  295)  rather  favours  the  former  alternative. 
Simon  is  genendly  pronounced  by  early  writers  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  masmuch  as  he  was  not  a 
Christian  :  perhaps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to 
combine  Christiauity  with  Gnosticism.  He  is  also 
reported  to  have  foiged  works  professing  to  emanate 
from  Christ  and  His  disciples  {donttitiU.  Apottol. 
vi.  16). 

9.  SmoN  Peter.    [Peter.] 

10.  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a 
penitent  woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of 
Jesus  (Luke  vii.  40). 

11.  SlHON  THE  Tanner. — A  Christian  con- 
vert living  at  Jopni,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  ii.  43).  'The  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
regarded  with  considerable  contempt,  and  even  as 
approaching  to  lucleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[Tanner.]  That  Peter  selected  such  an  abode, 
showed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had  on 
him.  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts  i. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 

12.  SlHON,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John 
vi.  71,  xui.  2,  26).  '    [W.  L.  B.] 

BI'MON  GHOSAKAE'US  {^fu>r  Xo<ra- 
luiiot :  Simon),  Shimeon,  and  the  three  following 
names  in  Ezr.  x.  31,  32,  are  thua  written  in  the 
LXX.  (1  Esd.  ii.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  correctly 
"  Simon,  Benjamin,  et  Malchus,  et  Marras."  "  Cho- 
samaeus"  is  apnirently  formed  by  combining  the 
last  letter  of  Malluch  with  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing name,  Shemariah. 

SOi'Rl  {'•ySt^ :  *vKda<roin-ts:  Semrt).  Pro- 
perly "Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a  Merarite  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Though 
not  the  fii-st-bom,  his  father  made  him  the  head 


quoted  by  Justin,  such  a  mistake  might  have  been  con- 
ceivable ;  bat  It  goes  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver 
and  other  particulars ;  "  Semonl  Ssnco  Deo  Fidlo  Eocrum 
Sex.  Pompelua,  Sp.  F.  CoL  Mngalanus  Qulnquennalla  decus 
Bldentalls  donom  dedlL"  That  Justin,  a  man  of  literary 
acquirements,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  on  In- 
scription—that he  Bhould  misquote  it  In  an  Apology  duly 
prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor— and 
that  tbe  mistake  shonld  be  repeated  by  other  early  writers 
wbose  knowledge  of  Ijitin  Is  unquestioned  (Irenoeos, 
Jdv.  Baera.  L  20;  Tertnlllan,  Jpoi.  13)— these  sanrnip- 
tlons  form  a  series  of  lmprobabllltie^  amounting  almost 
to  on  Impossibility. 

'  This  later  date  Is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  Simon's  death  preserved  by  Hippolytus  (wlds, 
Haer.  vl.  20);  for  tbe  event  Is  stated  to  have  occnrred 
wbile  Peter  and  Fanl  (tbe  term  anwrjXow  evidently 
Implying  tbe  presence  of  tho  latter)  were  together  st 
Bcme. 
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of  the  fiunily.     The  LXX.  read  nOir,  shdmlri, 

"  guards." 

SIN  (PO:  iilt,  iuiiyn:  Pelunum),  a  dtj  of 
Kgypt,  mentioned  only  by  Exekiel  (xzx.  15,  16). 
The  name  is  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic.  Gesenius 
supposes  it  to  signify  "  clay,"  Aom  the  unused  root 
{'P,  probably  "  he  or  it  was  muddy,  clayey."  It 
is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Pelusiom,  IligXo^ 
<rior,  "  the  clayey  or  muddy  "  town,  from  miXis  ; 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Et-Teeneh, 

f'^ViMi  which  forms  port  of  the  names  of  Fnm 

et-Teeneh,  the  Month  of  Et-Teeneh,  the  supposed  Pe- 
lusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et- 
Teeneh,  the  Tower  or  Castle  ofEt-Tecneh,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood, "  teen"  signifyinf; "  mud," 
&c.,  in  Arabic.  This  evidence  is  suflicient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusiom.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for :  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserves  tracot  of  it,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Champollion  identifies  Pelusium  with  the 

nepejuLoim,  IlepewLam  (the  se- 
cond being  a  variation  held  by  Qoatiemire  to  be 
incorrect),  and  B^peACOTIt,  of  the  Copta, 

El-Fannl,  Ltfiif,  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  in  the 
time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city,  the  limits  of  a 
governor's  authoiity  being  stated  to  have  extended 
from  Alexandria  to  Pilali-h,  or  Philae,  and  Peiemoim 
(Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67,  fol.  90, 
ap.  Quatrem^re,  Memoira  Giog.  et  Ilat.  tur 
VEgypte,  i.  259).    Champollion  ingcnionsly  derives 

this  name  from  the  article  <^,  Cp,  "  to  be,"  and 

OJW.1,  "mnd"  {L'Egypte,  ii.  82-87;  comp. 
Bnigsch,  QeogA  Itachr.  i.  p.  297).  Brugsch  com- 
pares the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-REM,  which  he 
i-eads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE-REM,  "the 
abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem  "  {Oeogr. 
Imchr.  i.  I.  c,  pi.  Iv.  n°.  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
■  would  make  the  city  SAMHAT  (or,  as  he  reads  it 
SSni-hud),  remarking  that  "  the  nome  of  the  city 
S&nihud  "  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determi- 
native of  a  city,  and,  comparing  the  evidence  of  the 
Koman  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  certain,  for 
there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  SAMHAT  is  unknown  (Id.  p. 
128 ;  PI.  ixviii.  17). 

The  site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetermined.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near  Burg 
et-Teeneh,  now  called  El-Farmi  and  not  Et-Teeneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  supposes 
that  the  mound  of  AI)oo-Kbeey&-  indicates  where  it 
stood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  apparently  on 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pe- 
lusium. It  is  situate  between  Faimi  and  Tel- 
Defenneh.*  Whatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its  strength  not 
to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud,  never 
easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  alluvial 
tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation. 

^  Capt.  Spratt's  reports  have  onfoitunatcly  been  printed 
only  In  abstract  ("IMta  of  the  Nile,"  &c. ;  Betnni,  House 
«f  Cknunons,  >th  Feb    1860),  with  a  very  IneuOiclent 


SIN 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  "  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  "  in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvi.  1 ; 
Nnm.  xxiiii.  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  Israelites  did  not  immediately  enter  this  tract 
OD  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  it 
is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
and  therefore  it  may  take  its  name  from  some  other 
place  or  country  than  the  Egyptian  Sin.  [SiN, 
WiLDERNBaS  OF.] 

Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Exekiel,  io  one  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebucliadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should 
then  snfler  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference 
to  their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  are 
Noph  (Memphis),  Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes), 
Aven  (Helio|)oIis),  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  Te- 
haphndies  (Daphnae).  All  these,  excepting  the  two 
ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  lay  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary ;  and,  in  the  approach  to 
Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  advance,  after 
capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  without  taking 
Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopoiis.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Tanis,  as  aftei-wai-de  Pelusium,  seems  to 
have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bubastis 
was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds, 
and  Heliopoiis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt  '•  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  firom  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
i-ebtes  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Psam- 
menituB.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  l«ttle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  NEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  city.  It 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Eiekiel  twice  men- 
tions Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally-fulfilled  sentence :  "  There 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(ver.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities 
that  were  to  fall  upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may 
well  have  stood  out  as  the  chief  place  of  her  suc- 
cessive humiliations.  Two  Peraan  conquests,  and 
two  submissions  to  strangeis,  irrst  to  Alexander, 
and  then  to  Augustus,  may  explain  the  especial 
misery  foretold  of  this  dty :— "  Sin  shall  suffer 
gi"eat  anguish"  (ver-  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  gec^raphical  name,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin, 
and  is  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  nar 
tions,  neither  connected  with  the  city  Sin.  ■  In  the 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  'i'D- 
occm^  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  people  ftom  its  place  between 
the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite  has  been  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine,  where 
simiUr  names  occur  in  classical  geogi-aphy  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confiimation.  This  theory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the 
whole  tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed 
traces  of  the  name  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  eastern  towns  of  Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Egyptian  names,  as  Heliopoiis  and  Tanis ;  that 
those  very  near  the  boi-der  seem  to  have  borne  only 
Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol ;  so  that  we  have  an  in- 
dication of  a  Shemitic  influence  in  this  part  of  Egjrpt, 
diminishing  in  degree  according  to  the  distance  tnm 


map.  In  M.  Linant's  map  we  cannot  discover  AIno- 
Kheeyir  (I'erament  dt  Vlttlime  <fc  Sua,  AOat,  CarU 
TagotraflaijM). 
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Ihe  border.  It  ia  difficult  to  Account  for  thu 
influence  by  the  single  circumatance  of  the  Shepherd- 
iovasioa  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is  shown  yet 
more  strikingly  by  the  remarkably-strong  charac- 
teristics which  have  distingaished  the  inhabitants 
of  north-eastern  Egypt  from  their  ftUow-country- 
men  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatins 
to  oar  own.  And  we  must  not  pass  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  former  of  these  writers,  that  the 
Palestine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  rf  the  Arabians 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt  (iii.  5,  and  above 
p.  1047,  note  •).  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  a 
violent  hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected 
with  Pdusium,  tiwugh  their  main  body  may  pei^ 
haps  hare  settled  much  further  to  the  north.  The 
distance  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  Hit- 
tites  of  southern  Palestine  and  those  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  although  the  separation  of  the  leas 
powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Mount 
Hemuo  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  confede- 
racy of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the  head,  is  per- 
haps nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  Ifthe  wilderness  of 
Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is  an  evidence  of 
the  very  early  impoilance  of  the  town  and  its  oon- 
Beiioo  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be  strange 
in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The  conjec- 
ture we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to  the 
•Id  explanation  of  the  fiunous  mention  of  "  the  land 
of  i^im,"  D^3*p  ^HK,  in  Isaiah  (xlii.  12),  supposed 

by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  trom 
the  context  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  men- 
tioned .liter  the  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem 
bo  be  in  a  southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is 
certainly  not  remote,  nor  is  the  supposed  place  of 
the  finite*  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  ex- 
pression may  be  proverbial.  The  people  of  Pelu- 
sium, if  of  Canaanite  origin,  were  certainly  remote 
compared  to  most  of  Sxe  other  Canaanites,  and 
were  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  ia  also 
noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  aouth-east  of 
Palestine.  As  the  aea  bordering  Palestine  came  to 
designate  the  west,  as  in  this  passage,  so  the  land  of 
Sinim  may  have  passed  into  a  proverbiol  expression 
for  a  distant  and  separated  country.    See,  however, 

Sl."!ITE,  SlKIM.  [R.  S.  p.] 

SIN,  ■WILDEENE8S  OF  (I»D-I310:  (pv 
lut  Sir:  detertum  Sm).  The  name  ofa  tract  of  the 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  after  lea>'ing 
the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  1 1, 
12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1) 
was  Rephidim,  probably  the  Wady  Feirin  [Rephi- 
DIm]  ;  on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast 
of  the  Golf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Sinai. 
Since  they  were  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  be  too  far 
towards  the  S.  E.  to  receive  its  name  from  the 
Kgyptian  Sin  of  Ez.  xxx.  15,  called  2<£7r  by  the 
I.XX.,  and  identified  with  Pelusium  (^iee  previous 
Article).  In  the  wildemen  of  Sin  the  manna  was 
tint  gathered,  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of  the  tarfa 
hush,  find  from  the  abundance  of  that  shrub  in 
IVbrfy  «  Sheikh,  S.  E.  of  W.  GAunmdtl  a  proof 
of  load  identity.  [GUM.]  At  all  events,  that  wady 
is  as  probable  as  any  other.  [H.  H.] 

SIN-OFFEKING  (nKBH:  anafrla,  -ri  tSi 

*  lis  technical  use  in  Gen.  Iv,  7  ia  asserted,  and  sup- 
ported by  high  antbority.  But  the  wonl  here  probably 
meaos(u  in  the  Vnlg.and  A.r.}'8itt."    Tbebctthat 
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knaprltts,  irtpl  aiiapriea :  pro  peccato).  The  sin- 
offering  among  tlie  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin 
were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  diiectly 
enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  cha.  i.— iii.  the  bumU 
offering,  meat-offering,  and  peaceK>irering  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Lnw  is  to  regu- 
late, not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  Nor  is  the  word  chatUUh  applied  to  any 
sacrifice  in  ante-Hoaaic  times.a  It  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly a  sacrifice  of  the  Law,  agi-eeing  with  the 
clear  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laid 
on  the  "  sinfulness  of  sin,"  which  were  the  main 
objects  of  the  Law  in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
was  no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  Levitical  sin- 
offering. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal,  a  young  bullock  for 
the  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb  for  a  private  per- 
son, in  all  cases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
the  sacrifioer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  leani  fiv>m  later 
Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation) ;  of  the 
blood  of  the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  sprinkled 
seven  times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some 
put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
rest  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the 
fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of  the  flesh)  was  then 
.burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt-offering;  the  remain- 
der of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  were  that  of  the 
priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation,  waa 
carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clean  place  " 
and  there  burnt ;  but  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an 
individual,  the  fleah  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
alone  in  the  holy  place,  as  being  "most  holy." 

The  TBESPAas-OFFGRiKO  {DVhi :  irXr)/i^A.f  iit, 
rh  T^t  w\7iiiiit\t(ea :  pro  delicto)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the 
same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in 
some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.).  The  victim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  nil 
cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
inan,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principal ;  the  blood  waa  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  bumtH>ffering ; 
the  fat  burnt,  and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin- 
offering.  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indi- 
cates a  difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  Looking  first  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  words,  we  find  that  TIMBn  is  derived 
from  KCrit  which  is,  properly,  to  "  miss"  a  mai-k, 
or  to  ♦'  err"  from  away,  and  secondarily  to  "  sin,"  or 
to  incur  "penalty;"  tiiat  DtW  is  derived  from  the 
root  DE'K,  which  is  properly  to  "  fail,"  having  for 

its  "  primary  idea  negligence,  especially  in  gait " 
(Ges.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  fiir  as  derivation  goes, 
there  appears  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and 
actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  apecial  cases  of  negli- 
gence in  the  latter. 

Turning  next  to  the  deacription,  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 

tt  fs  never  ueed  In  application  to  any  other  aacrlflcc  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus,  alone  mokes  the  translation  "  stn- 
offertng  "  here  very  improbable. 
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should  be  olTeml,  we  find  one  importiuit  piMage 
^Ler.  V.  l-l.'i)  in  which  the  nicrifice  is  culled  first 
a  "  tretpaas-offerins "  (ver.  6),  iind  then  a  "sin- 
offering  (ver.  7,  9,  11,  12).  But  the  nature  of 
the  rictiim  in  rer.  6  ngren  with  the  ceremonial 
of  the  latter,  not  of  the  IbuniT ;  the  applitation  of 
the  latter  unme  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated; 
and  there  is  at  rer.  14  a  formal  inti'oduction  of  the 
law  of  the  trei^pass-oSering,  ezactlr  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  ir.  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  word  OC'K  is  not  here  used  in 
its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  passage  u  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-offering  only. 

We  find  then  that  the  sin-offerings  were — 

(A.)  Reoulak. 

(1.)  For  the  vhoh  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
1'as.soTer,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xrviii.  15-xxix.  38);  besides 
the  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  iri.). 

(2.)  For  Hie  PrietU  and  Levites  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxii.  10-14,  36)  ;  besides  the  yearly 
•in-offering  (a  buUock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Ler.  XTi.).l> 

(li.)  tiPECtAL. 

(1.)  For  any  tin  of  "  ignorance"  against  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (Lev.  iv.). 

(2.)  Fur  rffiaal  to  bear  witness  under  adjura- 
tion (Lev.  T.  1). 

(3.)  For  ceremaniai  defUement  not  wilfully  con- 
tracted (Lev.  T.  2,  3),  under  which  may  be  classed 
the  offerings  at  the  purification  of  women  (xii.  6-8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  (xiv.  19,  31)  or  the  an- 
cleanness  of  men  or  women  (iv.  15,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  6-11)  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (16). 

(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a  rash  oath,  the  keeping 
of  which  would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v.  4). 

The  trespaas-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as — 

(1 .)  For  sacrilege  "  in  ignorance,"  with  compen- 
sation for  the  harm  done,  uid  the  giflof  a  fifth  port 
of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  t.  15, 16). 

(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  against  some 
definite  prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

(3.)  For  fraud,  suppression  of  the  truth,  or  per- 
jury against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (vi.  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20, 
21). 

(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
12),  and  the  polluted  Satarite  (Num.  vi.  12), 
offered  with  the  sin-offering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
closely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  ( 1 )  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-offering. 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the  only 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
Htmct,  and  accordingly  wns  far  more  solemn  and 
symbolical  in  its  ceremoninl ;  the  trespass-offering 
was  conhued  to  special  cases',  most  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  danmge,  either  to  the 
holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 
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tresp«a>H>ffering  is  united  with  the  sin-offering. 
Josrphus  (Ant.  iii.  9,  §3)  declares  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  presented  by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in 
ignorance  "  (kot'  irfvotai>),  and  the  trespass-offering 
by  "  one  who  ha*  sinned  and  is  conscious  of  his  sin, 
but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  thererf."  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  (as  by  Winer  and  others)  that 
the  former  was  used  m  cases  of  known  sin  against 
some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  secret 
sin,  unknovrn,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to  judicial 
cognizance.  Other  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  Winer's 
SealvD.  "  Schuldopfer."  The  opinions  which  sup- 
pose one  offering  due  for  sins  of  omission,  and  the 
other  for  sins  of  commission,  have  no  foundation  in 
the  language  of  the  Law.  Others,  with  more  planii- 
bility,  refer  the  sin-offering  to  sins  of  pure  igno- 
rance, the  treapaas.offering  to  those  of  a  more  siufiil 
and  deliberate  chaj-acter;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  Lev.  v.  17-19,  aud  is  contradicted  by  the 
solemn  contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which 
might  be  atoned  for,  and  **  sins  of  presumption," 
against  which  death  without  mercy  is  denonnoed  in 
Num.  XV.  30.  A  third  opinion  suppose*  the  sin- 
offering  to  refer  to  sins  for  which  no  material  and 
earthly  atonement  could  be  made,  the  trespass- 
offering  to  those  for  which  material  compensation 
was  possible.  This  theory  has  something  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  fiict  that  in  some  cases  (i«e  I.eT.  r. 
15,  16,  vi.  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as 
accessory  to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  re- 
condite  dwtinctions,  supposing  (e.  g.)  that  the 
sin-offering  had  for  its  object  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary  or  the  commonwealth,  and  the  trespass- 
offering  the  cleansing  of  the  individual;  or  that  , 
the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  soul 
itself,  the  hitter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as  the  breach  of 
an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to  decide  so 
difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

Firat,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more 
solemn  and  comprehensive  of  tlie  two  sacrifice*. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  conse- 
quences, while  the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  against  the  service 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  &r  as  atonement  was  possible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we 
find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulnes* 
OS  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation 
by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  between 
man  and  Cod. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice 
could  be  offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  Law 
of  Leviticus,  most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely 
ceremonial,  ai'e  called  sins  of  *'  ignorance "  (see 
Heb.  ii.  7);  and  in  Nam.  xv.  30,  it  is  ezprrasly 
said  that  while  such  sins  can  be  atoned  for  by  offer- 
ings, "  the  soul  that  doeth  anght  pretumptuoasly  " 
(Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  "  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people."  ..."  His  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him  "  (comp.  Heb.  x.  .26).  But  there  are  sufficient 
indications  that  the  sins  here  called  "  of  igno- 
rance'   are  more  strictly  those  of  "  negligence'  or 


<>  To  these  nay  be  added  the  saorlflce  of  the  red 
heifer  (coDdQcted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  aln-otferlng), 
from  the  ssbca  of  which  wu  made  the  **  water  of  sepa- 


ration," usnl  In  certain  cases  of  ceremonial  pollathn. 
See  Num.  xlx. 
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"  fhdHj,"*  rapented  of  by  the  Diipuiiiah«d  offender, 
H  oppoaed  to  thoae  of  deliberate  and  unrepentant 
•io.  The  Hebrew  word  itself  and  its  deriTations 
•re  so  nsed  in  Ps.  ciix.  t>7  (feXi|fi^^Xi)0'a,  LXX.)  ; 
1  Sam.  iXTi.  21  (fryririKa) :  Ps  lix.  13  (wafam^ 
imra) ;  Job  xix.  4  (irAimr).  The  word*  ir^ituia 
and  trirom  have  a  coiTespoading  extent  of  meaning 
in  the  N.  T,;  as  when  in  Asts  iii.  17,  the  Jews,  in 
their  emdlixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  acted 
(cor'  iyniar);  and  in  E[ji.  iv.  18,  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  tynoia.  The  use 
of  the  word  (like  that  of  iyrviumir  in  classical 
Greek)  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on 
the  Uea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  and 
that  sin  is  the  fiiiling  to  recognize  this  truth.  If 
trom  the  word  we  turn  to  the  sins  actually  referred 
to  in  Lev.  ir,  v.,  we  find  some  which  ceitainly  are 
not  sins  of  pare  ignorance;  they  are  indeed  few 
oat  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are 
real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Oatram,  De  Saori- 
foiit)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-offering  to 
negative  sine,  sins  in  ii^orance,  and  sins  in  action, 
not  in  thought,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  apply  to 
actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

lo  ooasidering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sacrifices  of  tlM  Law  had  a  temporal,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual,  signilicanoe  and  effect.  They 
rectored  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  they  were  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  King  of  Israel  for  the  infinngement  of  His 
law.  It  is 'dear  tlwt  this  mnst  have  limited  the 
extent  of  their  l^al  application ;  for  there  are 
Crimea,  for  which  the  interest  and  very  existence  of 
a  society  demand  that  there  should  be  no  pardon. 
But  so  fiu'  as  the  sao-ifioes  had  a  spiritual  and 
typical  meaning,  so  liir  as  they  were  songht  by  a 
repentant  spirit  a*  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcile- 
ment with  God,  it  can  bai-dly  be  doubted  that  they 
bad  a  wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  so 
long  ,as  their  typical  chai'acter  remained.  [See 
Sacbipice.] 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Dat  of 
Atokexeht  ;  Lepkost,  tm.  [A.  B.] 

STNA,  MOUNT  (rh  tpot  itipi :  mens  Sma). 
The  Greek  form  of  the  well-known  ■  name  which  in 
the  O.  T.  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the 
Apocr.  and  N.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai. 
Sina  occurs  Jad.  v.  14  ;•  Acts  vii.  30,  38.     [G.] 

8I'NAI(»yD:  iira:  SauO).  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between  the 
bom*  of  the  Ked  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griin- 
stein,  and  porphyry  rocks,  rising  to  between  8000 
and  9000  feet  shove  the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles 
a  scalene  triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  its 
northern  or  longer  side,  on  which  border  Russegger's 
map  gives  a  bircad.  sUrting  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, readitaig  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  tra- 
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versed  by  a  few  ridges,  cfaie6y  of  a  terliaiy  forma- 
tion, running  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E.  On  the  S.W. 
side  of  this  triangle,  a  wide  alluvial  phun — nar- 
rowing, however,  towards  the  N. — lines  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  or 
Akabnh  coast  is  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disappear. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  and  the  granitic  mass 
a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the  two 
strips  converging  at  Jii$  Mohammed,  the  soothera 
promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of  plntonic 
rocks  is  said  to  bear  no  ti'ace  of  volcanic  action 
since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses  (.Stanley, 
21,22).  Laborde  (Travelt,  p.  105)  thought  he 
detected  some,  but  does  not  alSrm  it.  Its  general 
ooofignntion  nns  into  neither  ranges  nor  peaks, 
but  is  that  of  a  pUteau  cut  across  with  intersecting 
wadys,**  whence  spring  the  cliffs  and  mountain 
peaks,  beginning  with  a  very  gradual  and  termi- 
nating in  a  very  steep  ascent.  It  has  been  arranged  ■ 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  11)  in  three  chief  masses  as 
fallows : — 

1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above  Wady  Feirin;  its 
^greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
Serbil,  at  a  height  of  C342  feet  above  the  sea. 
(For  an  account  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into 
which  the  waters  of  this  portion  of  the  mountain 
mass  are  received,  and  iti  probable  connexion  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Rephidim.) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point 
the  Jebel  Katherm,  at  a  height  of  8063  (Kiippell) 
to  8168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  the  Jebel 
M6>a,  the  height  of  which  is  varioui^y  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7033, 
and  7097  6et. 

3.  The  S.E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shaumer,  being  that 
also  of  the  whole. 

The  three  hist-named  peaks  all  lie  very  nearly 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  most 
northerly  of  them,  Miaa,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S. ; 
and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  traced  on  the  map 
westwards  for  about  20  miles,  nearly  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serb&l.  These  lines 
show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for  the  peninsula,' 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  embi'adug  gulfs, 
and  also  {nxa  its  northern  base,  the  range  o(Et  Tth, 
and  \\&  southern  apex,  the  R&s  Mohammed, 

Before  considering  the  claims  of  the  individual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occuis  as  that  of  the 
limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix.  1,  2)  as 
the  "wilderness"  or  "desert  of  Sinai,"  before 
Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name  "  Horeb  "*  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  for 
their  sin  in  making  the  golden  call,  reintroduced 
into    the   Sinaitic    narrative   (xxxiii.    6),   having 


•  Ftnn  the  not  iXf,  or  7\W,  signliying  to  ■•  err" 
•r"  wander  oat  of  tinwagr,"  cognate  In  leiiK  to  the  root 
«r  tbe  word  duMA  itself. 

■  Id  this  passage  tbe  present  OreA  text,  of  both  HSS., 
nads  <K  IMp,  not  ipot,  rati  SiimL  But  tbe  note  in  the 
maigln  of  tlie  A.  Y.  of  1(11  Is,  notwlttasianding,  wrong— 
"  Oieek,  hito  the  way  of  tbe  wlldamess  of  Sina;"  that 
being  nesier  to  the  Vnlg.  deierta  Sina  mentu  axufOf 


k  See  Bobinaon's  "  Memoir  on  the  Maps"  (Vol.  Hi. 
Appenlix  1,  pp.  StSS),  a  most  Important  comment  on  tbe 
diSenot  sonices  of  anthorttjr  for  different  portions  of  tbe 


region,  snd  the  weight  due  to  eadi,  and  oontainlng  a  Jnst 
caotlon  regarding  tbe  indlcatlcos  of  sarfaoe  aspect  given 
by  Lsborde. 

°  Dr.  Stanley  (T?)  notice*  another  ■*  very  Ugh  moan- 
lain  &  W.  of  Vm-SKHm'T,  apparently  caknlated  by  Rttppell 
to  be  tbe  highest  In  tbe  penUisnla  . . .  possibly  that  called 
by  Bnickbsrdt  Tkomniar,  or  SI  Kaki:'  But  this  seems 
only  to  effect  an  extenalun  of  tbe  area  of  the  relief  In  the 
direction  Indicated. 

i  Dr.  Stanley  has  spoken  of  two  of  tbe  three  passages  in 
Exodus  in  which  Horeb  occurs  (Ul.  1,  xvli.  6)  as  ■  doubtful,'' 
and  of  the  tblid  (xxxlli. «)  ss  *■  omblgaons;"  but  be  does 
not  say  on  what  groonds  (A  <t  P.  2*.  note). 
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been  previously  meet  noeatly  ased  in  tiie  ttory  of 
the  murmuring  at  Kephidim  (xvii.  6,  "  I  will  stand 
before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb"),  and 
earlier  at  the  uame  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance 
of  God  in  the  "burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
since  Rephidim  seems  to  be  a  desert  stage  apart 
from  the  place  where  Israel  '*  camped  before  the 
mount"  (Sinai,  lii.  2),  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  apparently  as  the  specitic 
spot  of  a  particular  transaction  (so  that  the  refuge 
of  a  "general"  name  Horeb,  contrasted  with  Sinai 
as  a  special  one,  is  cut  off),  and  a  Horei)  in  the 
Sinaitic  region,  apparently  a  synonym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  the  scene  of  the  narrative  is  tixed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Sinai.  Lepsius  removes  the 
difficulty  by  making  Serbil  Sinai,  but  against  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  objec- 
tions. But  a  proper  name  given  Irom  a  natural 
.feature  may  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  is 
"  Horeb,"  properly  signifying  "  ground  left  dvj 
by  water  draining  off.'  Now  both  at  liephidim 
and  at  Kadeah  Heribah,  where  was  the  "  fountain 
of  judgment"  (Gen.  liy.  7),  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  "tbere  was  no  water;"  and  the  in-' 
ference  is  that  some  ordinary  supply,  expected  to 
be  found  there,  had  failed,  possibly  owiug  to 
drought.  "  The  i-ock  in  Horeb"  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6) 
what  Moses  xmote.  It  probably  stood  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  water  was  expected  to  be,  bat  was 
not,  Kow  Lepsius  (Tbur,  April  22,  transl.  by 
Cottrell,  p.  74)  found  in  Wady  Feirdn,  which  he 
identifies  with  Rephidim,  singular  alluvial  banks  of 
earth  which  may  nave  once  foimed  the  bottom  of  a 
lake  since  dried.*  If  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  [see  Rephidim],  the  propiiety  of  the  name 
Horeb,  as  applied  to  it,  becomes  dear.  Kuilhei-,  in 
all  the  places  of  Deut,  where  Horeb  is  found  [see 
HoBEBj,  it  seems  to  be  usied  in  lefeienoe  to  the 
people  as  the  place  where  they  stood  to  i-eceive, 
rather  than  whence  God  appeared  to  give  the  law, 
which  is  apparently  in  the  same  Book  of  Deut.  in- 
dicated by  Sinai  (xxxiii,  2);  and  in  the  one  re- 
maining passage  of  libiod.,  where  Horeb  occure  in 
the  narrative  of  the  same  events,  it  is  used  als<r  in 
reference  to  the  people  (xxxiii.  6),  and  probably  i-efers 
to  what  they  had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
golden  calf  (xxxii.  2,  3).  If  tliis  be  accepted,  there 
I'emains  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  iii.  1,  where 
Moses  led  the  flocks  of  Jethro  "  to  the  mountain 
of  God,  to  Horeb ;"  but  this  form  of  speech,  which 
seems  to  identify  two  local  names,  is  sometimes  not 
a  strict  apposition,  but  denotes  an  extension,  espe- 
cially where  the  places  ave  so  clo^  together  tliat 
the  writer  tacitly  recognizes  them  as  one.'  Thus 
Horeb,  strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain, 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain ;  and 
yet  ifount  Horeb,  on  tlie  "  vast  green  plain"  of 
which  was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may  mean 
the  mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto,!  or  its 

•  "  Alluvial  mounds"  are  visible  at  the  foot  of  the 
modem  Horeb  clilfs  In  the  plain  iyAoAeli;  just  as  Lepslui 
noticed  oibers  at  the  H'ody  feirin.  (Comp.  Stanley,  S.  A  P. 
40,  Lepslsa,  M). 

r  So  Id  Gen.  xlll.  3,  Abram  goes  "  to  Bethel,  unto  the 
place  where  bis  tent  bad  been  at  tbe  bcgimiliig,  between 
Bethel  and  Hal ;"  i.  e.  really  to  Bethel,  and  Eomewhat 
fttrther. 

s  It  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  different  tribes 
rf  tbe  desert  often  seem  to  give  different  names  to  tbe 
same  mountain,  valley,  &c,  or  the  same  names  to  different 
nounlain^  he,  beooose  perhaps  they  judge  of  them  by  the 
way  in  wlilcb  leading  features  group  themselves  to  the 
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side  abutting  thereon.  Tbe  mention  of  Horeb  in 
later  books  (e.  g.  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8)  seems  to  show 
that  it  had  then  become  Ha  designation  of  the 
mountain  and  r^ion  generally.  The  spot  where 
the  people  themselves  took  port  in  the  greatest 
event  of  their  history  would  naturally  become  the 
popular  name  in  later  designations  of  that  event. 
"  Thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  >n  Hortb" 
was  a  literal  &ct,  and  became  the  gi«at  basis  of  all 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  recognized  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Neb.  ii.  l.S,  we  read,  "  Thou  earnest 
down  upon  MowU  Siaai." 

But  beyond  the  qo^on  of  tbe  rdation  wludi 
these  names  mutually  liear,  there  remains  that  ot 
site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  ai-e  we  to  look  for  it?  There  are  three 
principal  views  in  answer  to  this  question : — 

I.  That  of  I.epeius,  above  mentioned,  favoured 
also  by  Burckhardt  {Trav.  p.  S09),  that  SerbJJ  is 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  distant  westward  from  the 
Jebtl  Misa,  but  close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn  and 
El  Htasiu,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authori- 
ties, Willi  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  74),  just  a  mile  from 
the  old  convent  of  /^ordn.  On  this  view  Israel 
would  have  reached  Siiud  the  same  day  that  they 
fought  with  Amalek:  "the  decampment  occtured 
during  the  battle"  (ib.  86) — an  imlikely  thing, 
since  the  contest  was  evidently  fierce  and  close, 
and  lasted  till  sunset  Serb&l  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent mountain  of  the  peninsula,  rising  with  a  crown 
of  five  peaks  fixim  the  maritime  plain  on  one  side, 
and  from  the  Wady  Feirin  on  the  other,  and 
showing  its  full  height,  at  once  to  the  eye ;  aiid 
Hitter  {Oeogr.  xiv.  734-6)  has  suggested  *  that  it 
might  have  been,  before  the  actual  lixodus,  known 
as  "  the  mount  of  God "  to  the  Amalekite  Arabs, 
and  even  to  the  Egyptians.'  The  earliest  traditions 
are  in  its  favour.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  ideutified 
with  Kinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas,  that 
is,  by  all  known  writers  to  the  time  of  Justinian," 
as  confirmed  by  the  position  "  of  the  episcopal  city 
of  Paran  at  iU  foot"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  40). 

But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this :—(!.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  ivii.  1),  that  the 
interval  between  Rephidim  and  Siiiai  was  that  of  a 
r^ular  stage  of  the  march.  The  expre:>>ions  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  for  decamping 
and  encamping  in  the  Books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Deut. ;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  Rephidim 
is  unsuitable.  (2.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of 
any  sufficieDt  size  near  Serb&l  to  offer  camping 
ground  to  so  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth 
part  of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  the 
Khan,  p.  146)  contends  for  Serbil  as  the  real 
Sinai,  Seeking  to  obviate  objection  (I),  by  mak- 
ing Rephidim  "  no  higher  up  than  Hethuih  " 
[Kephidiii],  and  (2),  by  regarding  Wady  AUiat 
and    Wady  Eimm  as   capacious  enough   for  the 


eye,  and  wbidi  varies  with  the  habiuial  point  of  view 
(Lepsius,  64). 

>■  Robinson,  on  tbe  other  band  (I.  T8-9),  suggests  that 
SHr&ta  d  Khadim  (or  Chadem),  lying  north  of  Serbil, 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  ^ypUans 
and  a  supposoble  object  of  Moses'  proposed  "  three  dnys' 
Juiimey  Into  the  wilderness."  But  that  pilgrimage  was 
nn  element  in  the  religion  of  andent  Egypt  seems  at 
least  doubtful. 

>  So  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  awl  Oe  Kkan,  p.  14?)  says, 
"  that  It  was  a  place  of  Idolatrous  worship  before  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  Is  extremely  proliable." 
lie  renders  the  name  by  "  Lord  Bool." 
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host  to  camp  in  (ib.  p.  145);— a  Tery  doubtful 
assertion. 

II.  The  second  i»  that  of  Ritter,^  that,  allowing 
Serbil  the  reverence  of  an  early  sanctuary,  the 
JeM  Misa  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  « 
Sebayeh,  which  its  S.H.  or  highest  summit  ovei^ 
hangs,  is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 
the  mount;  but  the  second  objection  to  Serb&l 
applies  almost  in  equal  foitse  to  this — the  want  of 
space  below.  The  wady  is  "  rough,  uneven,  and 
narrow  "  (Stanley,  S.  and  F,  76) ;  and  thei-e  seems 
no  poesibility  of  the  people's  "removing  (Ex.  xi. 
18)  and  standing  afar  off,"  and  yet  preserving  any 
connexion  with  the  scene.  Further,  this  site  offers 
no  sach  feature  as  a  *'  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount"  (Deut  ii.  21). 

III.  The  third  is  that  of  Robinson,  that  the  mo- 
dem Horeb  of  the  monks — viz.  the  N.W.  and 
lower  (ace  of  the  J^l  316sa,  crowned  with  a 
ni^  of  magnificent  cliff),  the  liigheat  point  called 
Bat  Basifeh,  or  Sifs/^eh,  ta  spelt  by  itobinson — 
overlooking  the  plain  er  Rahah,  is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  I^w,  and  that  peak  the  mountain 
into  which  Moses  ascended.  In  this  view,  also," 
Strauss  appears  to  coincide  {Sinai  and  Qoi/ot/ta, 
p.  116).  Lepsios  objects,  but  without  much  force 
(since  he  himself  climbed  it),  that  the  peak  Sasdfeh 
is  nearly  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that  the  whole  Jebel  Misa  is,  compara- 
tively with  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant ;  "  its 
prospect  limited  in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
higher  mountains  "  (Rilppell,"  quoted  by  Robinson, 
i.  105,  note ;  comp.  Seetien,  Reism,  vol.  ii.  p.  93) ; 
Aat  it  is  "remote  and  almost  concealed."  But 
the  high  ground  of  Serbdl  being  rejected  for  the 
above  reasons,  and  no  voice  having  ever  been  raised 
in  &vonr  of  ttie  Um  Shmaner,"  the  highest  point  in 
the  peninsula,  lying  S.W.  of  the  Jfiiso,  some  such 
secondary  and  overshadowed  peak  must  be  assimied. 
The  conjunction  of  mouutain  with  plain  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  this  site ;  in  choosing  it,  we  lose 
in  the  mountain,  as  compared  with  SerbAlj  but  we 
gun  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serbai  has  nothing. 
Yet  the  view  from  the  plain  appeals  by  no  means 
wanting  in  features  of  majesty  and  awe  {S.  and  P. 
43-3).  Dr.  Stanley  remarked  (5.  and  P.  43) 
some  allavial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
"whidi  exactly  answered  to  the  bounds"  set  to 
restrain  the  people.  In  this  long  retuing  sweep  of 
er  Bahah  the  people  could  "remove  and  stand 
afiur  off;"  for  it  "  extends  into  the  lateral  vallevs," 
and  so  joins  the  Wady  ta  SKiykh  (ib.  74).  ftere 
too  Moses,  if  he  came  down  through  one  of  the 
oblique  gullies  which  flank  the  Ras  Saaifeh  on  the 
N.  imd  S.,  might  net  see  the  camp,  although  he 
might  catch  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 
Wady  ed  Deir,  or  the  Wady  Ltjd,  on  the  plain 
itself.  In  the  hitter,  also,  is  found  a  brook  in  close 
connexion  with  the  mountain. 

Still  there  is  the  name  of  the  Jebel  ifisa  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  or  S.E.  peak  or  precipice, 
overhanging  £t  S^yeh.     Lepsius  treats  this  ns  a 
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'  Ctngr.  xiv.  693. 

■  It  ihankl  be  sddej  that  Rflppell  (Lepslns,p.  13)  took 
Ctbel  XdtieHn  for  Hoieb,  but  that  there  are  fewer 
lestores  in  Its  favour,  «s  compered  with  the  htstoiy,  than 
afanost  any  other  site  (Robinson.  1 110). 

■  Though  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  it  P.  39,  note)  sUtes  that  It 
has  been  **  explored  by  Mr,  Hogg,  wbo  tells  me  that  It 
meets  none  of  the  special  reqnlrenients." 

•See  the  work  of  Professor  Beer  of  Lelpslc  on  this 
carious  qoestloa    Hr.  Forster's  attempt  (  Koi'ce  of  Itrael 


monkish  l^;end  unknown  before  the  convent ;  but 
there  is  the  name  Wady  Shouaib  (valley  of  Hobab 
or  Jethro,  S.  and  P.  32),  the  Wady  Lga  and 
Jii>el  Fureid  (perhaps  from  the  fbnns  in  Arabic 
legend  of  the  names  of  his  two  daughtei-s  Lija  and 
Safuria  =  Zipporah'),  forming  a  gioup  of  Mosaic  tra- 
dition. Is  it  not  piMsiblo  that  the  Jebel  ilAsa,  or 
loftiest  south-eastern  peak  of  that  block  of  which 
the  modern  Horeb  is  the  lower  and  oppoeite  end, 
may  have  been  the  spot  to  which  Muses  retiieil, 
leaving  the  people  encamped  in  er  Ruluih  below, 
from  which  its  distance  is  not  above  three  mile;,? 
That  the  spot  is  out  of  sight  from  that  plain  is 
hanlly  a  difficulty,  for  "  the  mountain  burning 
with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven"  was  wljat  the 
people  saw  (Deut  iv.  11);  and  this  would  give  h 
reasonable  distance  for  the  spot,  somewhere  mid- 
way, whence  the  elders  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  of 
God  (Ex.  xxiv.  9,  10). 

Tradition,  no  doubt  in  this  case  purely  monkish, 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  Elijah's  visit — "  the  cave  " 
to  which  he  repaired;  but  one  at  Serbil  would 
equally  suit  (S.  and  P.  49).  That  on  the  J^l 
Jftisa  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias.  It  has  been 
thought  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  visited 
Sinai  (Gal.  i.  17),  and  been  fiimiliar  with  the  name 

Hajar  {yS>a»)  as  given  commonly  to  it,  signify- 
ing "  a  rock."    (Ewald,  Sevdachreiben,  493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibeh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  Pooocke)  down  the  plain  et 
Kia  to  JVlr;  the  most  northerly  (Robinson's)  by  the 
Sarbit  el  Khadem  (either  of  which  would  hnve  left 
Serb&l  out  of  their  line  of  march) ;  and  the  middle 
one  by  Wady  Feir£n,  by  which  they  would  pass 
the  foot  of  Serbil,  which  therefor*  in  this  case 
alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
36,  S7).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  itiia,  across  the 
nanvw  ravine  named  Shouaib,  lies  ed-Deir,  or  the 
convent  mountain,  called  also,  from  a  local  legend 
(Stanley,  46  ;  Robinson,  i.  98),  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Burning  Bush."  Tradition  has  also  fixed  on  a 
hollow  rock  in  the  pUiin  of  the  Wady  es  Sheykh, 
on  which  the  modem  Horeb  looks,  as  "  the  (mould 
of  the)  head  of  the  cow,"  i.  e,  in  which  the  golden 
calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron.  In  the  ravine  called 
Lejd,  parallel  to  Shouaib  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jebel  M6m,  lies  what  Is  called  the  rock  of  Moses 
(see  Repuidim);  and  a  hole  in  the  ground  near, 
in  the  plain,  is  called,  by  manifest  eiror,  the  "  pit 
of  Koiah,"  whose  catastrophe  took  place  far  away 
(Robinson,  i.  113  ;  Lepsius,  19). 

The  middle  route  aforesaid  from  W.  Tayibeh 
reaches  the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the 
W.  Mohatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,"  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands,  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localised  there  at   an    unknown  peiiod,  as   Lep- 


/nm  Me  Bockt  qf  Sinai)  to  regaid  them  as  a  contem- 
porary record  of  the  l^^odos  by  the  Israelites  Involves  this 
anachronism  :  the  events  of  the  fortieth  year— e.  g.  the 
plague  of  fiery  serpents — are  represented  as  recorded  close 
on  the  same  spot  with  wtiat  took  place  before  the  people 
reached  Slnal;  and  although  the  route  which  they  took 
cannot  be  traced  In  all  Its  parts,  yet  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  prabablllty  of  the  qoestlon  Is  clearly  against  their 
ever  having  retnmed  from  Kadesh  and  the  Aimbah  to  the 
valleys  west  of  Shia). 
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8IMIM 


diu'  (p.  90)  thinks,  or  of  fumg  pilgrims,  «s  it  the 

more  geoeral  opinioo,  ia  liicdy  to  continue  doabtftil. 

It  is  nnwrlnble  that  the  names  of  the  chief 

peaks  seem  all  borrowed  fiimi  their  peculiarities 

of  vegetation :   thus  Urn  Shimr  {y^ii    f,\)  means 

"  mother  of  fennel ;"  R&t  Sasifeh  (properly  Siftifeh, 

MjMjo)  is  "  willow-head,"  a  gi'oap  of  two  or 

three  of  whidi  trees  grow  in  the  recesses  of  the 

acyacent  wody ;  eoSerbdl  is  perhaps  from  ^Uww  i 

and,  from  analog,  the  name  "  Sinai,"  now  un- 
known amongst  the  Arabs  (unless  Sena,  given  to 
the  point  of  the  Jebel  Fureii,  apposite  to  the  mo- 
dem Uoreb  (Stanley,  42),  contain  a  trace  of  it), 

nuy  be  supposed  derived  from  the  Lm«  and  LiLw,  the 

tree  of  the  Baming  Bosh.  The  vegetation  «  of  the 
peninsula  is  most  copious  at  JSl  Wadg,  near  Tir, 
on  the  cnast  of  the  Gulf  of  Snez,  in  the'  Wadi/ 
Ftirin  [see  Rephidim],  the  two  oases  of  its  waste, 
and  "  in  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Gebel  Mousa  " 
(Stanley,  19).  For  a  fuller  account  of  its  flora,  see 
Wilderhess  of  the  Wanderino.  As  regards 
its  fauna,  Seetten  (iii.  20)  mentions  the  following 
animals  as  found  at  «r  Sajnlth,  near  Sinai  :^the  wild 
goat,  the  wubber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  panther 
(rare),  field-moose  (eJ  DtchSrdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and 
a  lizard  called  el  Daob,  which  is  eaten.      [H.  H.] 

SmiM  (D*yp).  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12, 

<is  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east.  The  m^ority  of  the 
early  interpreters  adopted  the  former  view,  but  the 
LXX.  in  giving  Xl4f>rai  fiirours  the  latter,  and  the 
weight  of  modem  authority  Is  thrown  into  the 
aimc  scale,  thfe  name  being  identified  by  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with  the  classical  Smae', 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  China.  No 
locality  in  the  south  equally  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment :  Sin,  the  classical  Pelusium,  which  Bo- 
chait  (Phaitg,  iv.  27)  suggests,  is  too  near,  and 
Syene  (Hichaelis,  SpicU.  ii.  32)  would  have  been 
given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is  no 
a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinae 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah  ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it 
is  certain  that  an  inland  commercial  route  connected 
the  extreme  east  with  the  west  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  a  traffic  was  maintained  on  the 
frontier  of  China  between  the  Sinae  and  the  Scy- 
thians, in  the  manner  still  followed  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  at  Kiackta.  If  any  name  for 
these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westwai-d,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sinae,  whoee  town  Thinae 
(another  form  of  the  Sinae)  was  one  of  the  great 
emporiums  in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is 
represented  by  the  modem  Thtin  or  Tot,  in  the 
province  of  Sckemi.  The  Sinae  attained  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  Western  China  as  early  as  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
established  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Kabbinicnl  name 
of  China,  Tjia,  as  well  as  *'  China"  itself,  was  derived 
from  this  dynasty  (Gesen.  net.  s.  v.).    [W.  L.  B.] 


8IBAH,  THE  WELL  OF 
SIIOTE  (*]«p :  'Krnvaun :  Sinaeta).  A  tribr 
of  Canaanites  (Oen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose 
position  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  northern  part  oi 
the  Lebanon  district.  Various  localities  in  that 
district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  the 
name,  particularly  Siima,  a  mountain  fortress  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755) ;  Sinom  or  Sini,  the 
rains  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(Quaest.  in  Gen.  1.  c.) ;  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in 
the  15th  century  as  near  the  river  Area  (Gesen. 
TAes.  p.  948) ;  and  Dimniyeh,  a  district  near  Tri- 
poli  (iJobinson's  Reaearcha,  ii.  494).  The  Targums 
of  Onjcelos  and  Jonathan  give  Orthosia,  a  town  on 
the  coast  to  the  north-east  of  Tripolis.  [W.  L.  B.] 

81'ON,  MOUNT.  1.  (jk'B'  "in;  Samar. 
\W!*^  ^n ;  ri  ifoi  rov  liti^ :  mms  Sinn). 
One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon  which 
are  fortunately  presei-ved,  all  not  improbably  more 
andent  than  "  Hermon"  itself.  It  occurs  in  Deat. 
iv.  48  only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographers 
to  mean  "  lofty."  Fiiiat  conjectures  tliat  these 
various  appellations  were  the  names  of  separate 
peaks  or  portions  of  the  mountain.  Some  have 
liuppnsed  that  Zion  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3  is  a  raiiation 
of  this  Sion  ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  be- 
yond the  fiict  that  so  doing  overcomes  a  diflieulty 
of  inteipretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  (ta  lipoi  'iiiv;  in  Heb.  "hin  Spot :  mens  Sion.) 
The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebiew  name  ZiON  (Tsion), 
the  &mous  Mount  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace.  iv.  37, 
60,  V.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11,  xiv.  27 ;  Heb. 
xiL  22 ;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  In  the  Books  of  Maccabeu 
the  expression  is  always  Mount  Sion.  In  the  otho- 
Apociyphal  Books  the  name  SiON  is  alone  employed. 
Fuitlier,  in  the  Maccabees  the  name  unmlstakeably 
denotes  the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built ; 
on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa,  with  its  attendant 
Mosques  of  Omar  and  the  Mogrebbius,  now  stands. 
The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  is  enongh  to 
decide  this.  If  it  can  be'establlshed  that  Zioo  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  the, same  locality  with 
Sion  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  gi'eatcxt 
puzzles  of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved. 
This  will  be  examined  under  ZiON.  [G.] 

SIPHTJOTHdl^DDb:  So^I;  Alex,  itupa- 
lun :  Sephamoth).  One  of  the  places  in  the  south 
of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during  his  free- 
booting  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  sent  a 
portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites.  It 
is  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  or  even  suggested  an  identification 
of  it.  [G.] 

SIPPA'I  (^BD:  iupoir;  Alex.  Se^I:  8a- 
phttf).  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the 
giants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  at  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4).    In  2  Sam.  xxi.  18  he  is  called  Saph. 

BI'BACH  (2«ifK(x,  itfix  •  ^•^o>' :  ■»  Rahbinic 
writers,  tt*1*p),  the  &ther  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  th* 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus.  [EccLESiASTicDs ;  Jbsvs  the  Son  of 
SiRACH.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

8IBAH,  THE  WELL  OF  (rnon  113 :  r)> 
<l>p4af  ToS  Sfftpi/i,  in  both  MSS. :  cistema  Sira). 


P  Arsofng  from  tbe  lact  that  these  inscriptioDS  occur 
not  only  on  roads  leading  out  of  Egypt,  but  in  tbe  most 
secluded  spots,  and  on  rocks  lying  quile  out  of  the  main 


roods. 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  climate  and  vegetation 
Sohubert  (Aoten,  11. 361)  nuy  be  consulted. 
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The  spot  from  which  Ahoer  was  recalled  by  Joab 
to  hia  death  at  HebroQ  (2  Snm.  iii.  26  only).  It 
m  appai-nitly  on  the  noilliem  road  from  Hebron 
—that  by  which  Aboer  would  natuially  return 
timiigfa  Bahurim  (ver.  16)  to  Mabanaim.  .There 
is  a  qniog  and  reserroir  on  the  western  tide  of 
the  aociant  northern  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hebno,  which  is  called  Am  Sara,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  Dr. 
Riseii's  paper  nn  Hebron  in  the  Zeitaehr^t  dor 
D.  M.  G.  lii.  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accom- 
psnying  it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of 
ijinh.  It  is  mentioned  as  far  bade  as  the  I'ith  cen- 
tury by  Rabbi  Petachia,  but  the  correspondence  of 
the  name  with  that  of  Sirah  seems  to  liave  escaped 
aolice.  [G.} 

SIRTON  (J*Tb,*  I.  e.  Suyon,  in  Deut.,  but  in 
IVuix.  J^'TB',  Shiry6n ;  Samar.  piC ;  Sam.  Vers. 
]3*):  tsnAf.  Sarian).  One  of  the  various  names 
of  Hoant  Hermon,  that  br  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Zidooians  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  word  is  almost 
ideotical  with  that  ({HD)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes 
>  "  bresitplate  "  or  "  cuirass,"  and  Gesenius  there- 
fore exprei^ses  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this 
»»  to  the  mountain,  just  as  the  name  Thorax 
irhich  has  the  snuie  meaning)  was  given  to  a 
mountain,  in  Magnesia.  This  is  not  supported  by 
the  tiamarilan  Version,  the  rendaing  in  which— 
Rdba* — seems  to  be  equivalent  to  JebeleahSheykli, 
Hu  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modem  name  of 
tic  mountain. 

The  use  of  the  name  in  Ps,  zxix.  6  (slightly 
illered  in  the  original — Shirioo  instead  of  Sirion) 
it  remarkable,  though,  beauring  in  mind  the  oocur- 
lenoe  of  Shenir  in  Solomon's  Song,  it  con  hardly 
lie  used  as  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
hdm.  [G.] 

8ISAHA1  (TOD:  3(«roiui:  SitanxX).  A 
descendant  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

SIB'EBA  (K'lp^D'':  i*uripa,  St<rdpa;  Joseph. 
i  lieifrit :  Sitara).  Captain  (^)  of  the  ai'my  of 
Jabio  Icing  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He 
UmMlf  resided  in  Haro^eth  <  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
psrticttlars  of  the  rout  of  M^ddo  and  of  Sisera's 
d^t  and  death  are  drawn  out  under  the  heads  of 
Baru,  Dbbobah,  Ja.EL,  Kkhites,  Kishon, 
Majitle,  Temt.    They  have  been  recently  elabo- 

*  }?o  Tsriation  from  ^  to  t^,  or  tlie  reverse.  Is  noticed 
is  COlerlein  and  Heikner,  on  eitber  occuneoce  of  the 
nsDM. 

^  Geaentos  (^Lex.  s.  v.),  hj  comparison  wHh  the  Syrtac. 
toloprets  the  name  as  "  battle-array."  FUrat,  on  the  other 
li>nl(2ra«dK!ti.il.2f  9), gives  as  Its  equivalent  r<nii<((t<Hii;, 
ite  Karest  apfmadi  to  which  Is  perhsps  "  lleotenanC 
As  s  Osoaaoite  word  Its  real  signification  is  probably 
•qoallj  wide  of  either. 

'  Ibe  site  of  UABoanETH  has  not  yet  been  Identifled 
vlth  certainty.  But  since  the  publication  of  vol  1.  the 
writer  observes  tlist  Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Sook,  cti. 
utx.)  bas  saggnied  a  site  which  seems  possible,  and 
ISTlus  further  exsmlnation.  This  Is  a  tell  or  mound 
so  the  north  side  of  the  Klabon,  in  the  S.K.  comer  of  the 
plain  of  Akka,  just  behind  the  hills  which  separate  It 
fruQ  the  larger  plain  of  Jezreel.  The  tell  sdvances 
doK  to  tlie  foot  of  Chrmel,  and  allows  only  niom  for  the 
V—utt  of  the  river  between  them.  Its  name  is  variously 
llnnis  fioroWA  (Thomson),  Barihijjell  (Scholi),  Hmr- 
■UjKk  (Robinson),  Otrti  (Van  de  Veide),  and  ei  Har- 
<%k  The  latter  Is  the  form  given  In  the  ofBdal  list 
"xle  Ihr  the  writer  in  tsei  by  Consul  Rogers,  and 
VOt.  II. 
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rated,  and  combined  into  a  living  whole,  with 
great  attention  to  detail,  yet  without  any  sacriKce 
of  force,  by  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  mat.  of  the  Jeiath  Chwch,  Lect.  xiv.  To  that 
accurate  and  masterly  picture  we  refer  our  renders. 

The  army  was  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  LejjUn.  Partly 
owing  to  the  furious  attack  cf  Barak,  partly  to  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  hoet  itseti^  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  contained  900  '  u-on  chariots — 
a  horrible  confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Siseitt 
deserted  his  troops  and  fled  off  on  foot.  He  took  H 
north-enst  direction,  possibly  through  Nazareth  and 
Safed,  or,  if  that  direct  load  was  closed  to  him, 
stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes  till  he  found 
himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  near 
Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Heber's  wile,  who,although 
"  at  peace  "  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more 
stringent  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv.  2-22,  T.  20,  26,  28,  SO).  [KENlTia,  p.  1 1  a.] 
His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear  and  of 
exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalmists 
(1  Sam.  xii.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9 ). 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  moat  eminent  cha- 
racters. The  great  Kabbi  Akibe,  whose  father  wiis 
a  Syrian  proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from 
Sisera  of  Harosheth  (Bai-tolocci,  iv.  272).  The 
port  which  he  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  independ- 
ence, when  he  was  standaiil  bearer  to.  Baroocba 
(Otho,  Bist.  doct.  Mian.  134  note),  shows  that  the 
warlike  force  still  remained  in  the  blood  of  Siieia. 

2.  {2ivdpa,  Sia-afxtf;  Alex,  itcdpaa,  2<i- 
BOfiB.)  Alter  a  long  interval  the  name  re-appeal's 
in  the  lists  of  the  Nethinim  who  retuined  fiom 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
vii.  "SS).  The  number  of  fomgn,  non-Israelite 
names*  which  occur  in  these  invaluable  lists  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Hehvniii  [vol.  ii, 
p.  313.]  Sisera  is  another  example,  and  doubtless 
tells  of  C!anaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest 
offices  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera  trom 
whom  the  family  derived  its  name  we.'e  not  actually 
the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin. 
it  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  dose  com- 
panionship with  the  name  Harsha  (ver.  52)  which 
irresistibly  recala  Harosheth. 

Is  probably  accurate.  Dr.  Thomson — apparently  the 
only  traveller  who  baa  examined  tne  spot— speaks  of 
the  Tell  as  "covered  with  the  remains  of  old  walls  and 
buildings,"  in  which  he  sees  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Sisera. 

d  'Hie  number  pf  Jabln's  standliig  army  is  given  by 
Joeephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  (1)  as  300,000  footmen,  10,000  hors<- 
men,  and  3000  chariots.  These  numt>er8  are  large,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  Sisera 
"had  40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  bad  loo.floo 
men  under  him.  Re  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world :  and  there  was  not  a  place  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice  When 
be  shouted  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  rivetted 
to  their  placrs.  900  horses  went  in  bis  chariot "  (Jalkut 
ad  loc.).  "Thirty-one  kings  (corup.  Josh.  xll.  24)  went 
with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They  thirsted 
after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they  asked 
and  prayed  Sisera  to  take  them  wltli  him  without  fiiriher 
reward  "  (comp.  Jndg.  v.  19).  (Btr.  Jlab.  cb.  33.)  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  llr.  Deutsch  for 
these  extracts. 

•  ManvKHi,  NirHinni,  Haksba,  BiiZDi. 
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8IBINNES 


In  the  puilld  list  of  1  Ead.  v.  32  Siaere  is  eiven 
as  AsEBER.  '  Q3.] 

SISIN'NES  (SirCtviit:  Sisenne»).  A  governor 
of  Syrm  mid  Phoenicia  under  Ouius,  and  i  con- 
teoiporarT  of  Zerubbabel  (I  Esdr.  vi.  3).  He 
attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  ordered  by  Darios,  atler  consulting  the 
archires  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel 
(Ibid.  Ti.  7,  vii.  1).     In  Ezra  he  is  called  TatnaI. 

Srr'XAHCnjpb*:  ix»fi»;  ioseph.-itnyvi: 
Inimicitiae).  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Geiai ,  and  the  possession  of 
which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed  with  him 
(Gen.  ixri.  21).  Like  the  first  oue,  Kskk,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  disputes  which  took  place 
over  it,  SitttaA  meaning,  as  is  stated  in  the  margin, 
"  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  "  accusation,"  but 
the  play  of  eipression  has  not  been  in  this  instance 
preierved  in  the  Hebrew.*  The  LXX^,  however, 
have  attempted  it: — hplrorro  ....  ixipla.  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and 
this  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and 
Symmachus,  who  render  it  respectively  it>TiK<i/t^n| 
and  inamlturit.  Of  the  situation  of  Esek  and 
Sitnah  nothing  whatever  is  known.  [G.] 

SIVAN.    [Month.] 

SLAVE.  The  institution  of  sUvcry  was  recog- 
nised, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  every  nun  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion,  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  Exdu- 
siveuess  of  nice  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength  in 
proportion  as  social  order  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citizeiuhip  ai'e  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  oontact-with 
aliens.  lo  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or 
reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  r^ard  to  such  acts  and  outrages  as  disqualified 
a  pet'son  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Again, 
as  citizenship  involved  the  conditioo  of  freedom  and 
independence,  it  was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the 
alternative  of  disfranchisement  to  all  who  through 
poverty  or  any  other  contingency  were  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  independence.  In  all  theae 
cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of  the  alternatives 
that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  rq;arded  as  a  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  curse.  It  should  further  be 
noticed  that  a  labouring  class,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity :  hired  service  was  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  freedom ;  and  hence  tiie  slave  in  many  cases 
occupied  the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or 
labourer  of  modem  times,  though  differing  from 
him  in  regard  to  political  status.  The  Hebrew 
designation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service  was  the 
salient  feature  of  his  condition ;  for  the  term  ebed^ 
usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying "  to  work,"  and  the  very  same  term  is  used 
iu  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust  held  by  free 
men.     In  short,  service  and  sUvery  would  have 
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been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
though  he  fully  recognised  grades  of  servitude,  ac- 
cording as  tbe  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  nan- 
Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  as  be  was 
bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  12 ;  Ex.  xii.  44)  or 
bom  in  the  bouse  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xvii.  23). 
We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  condition  of  these 
classes,  as  r^ards  their  original  reduction  to  slavery, 
the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  terminated,  and 
their  treatment  while  in  that  state. 
I.  Hebrtui  SImei. 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were— (1")  poverty ; 
(2)  the  commission  of  thefl  j  and  (3)  the  exercise 
of  paternal  authority.  In  the  6rst  case,  a  man 
who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  sarplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 
property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seize  his 
debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  shive :  °  the  word^do  not 
warrant  sudi  an  inference,  for  the  poor  man  is  said 
in  Lev.  xxv.  39  to  $tU  himself  (not  as  in  the  A.  V., 
"  be  sold ;"  see  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  787),  in  other 
words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  this 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty.  The 
instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtora  in  2  K. 
iv.  I  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless 
times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerdfiil  servant  is  pi-obably  borrowed  from  Ro- 
man usages  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  The  words  in  Is. 
1.  1,  *'  Which  of  my  ci-editors  is  it  to  whom  I  have 
sold  you  ?  "  have  a  prtmd  facie  bearing  upon  the 
question,  but  in  reality  apply  to  one  already  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2)  The  commission  of  thefl 
rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  whenever 
restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bouiid 
to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution  money  in 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed  (for,  accordmg  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  I, 
§1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a 
thief  to  a  foreigner) ;  when  this  had  been  effected 
he  would  be  fi-ee,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  sold 
for  his  theft,"  i.  «.  for  the  amount  of  his  theft. 
This  law  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  tlie 
Romans,  under  which  a  thief  became  the  actual 
property  of  his  master.  (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a  maidservant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  tire  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term. 

2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termin- 
ated in  three  ways:— (I)  by  the  satis6ction  or 
the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him' ;  *  (2)  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
40),  which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude ;  and  (3),  fiiiling  dtber  of  these,  the  ei]>iratiott 
of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude  com- 
menced (Ex.  xii.  2;  Dent.  xv.  12).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied  equally  to 
the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rabbinical 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  the  former. 


•  In  the  A.  v.  of  vers.  30,  31,  two  entirely  distinct 
Hebrew  words  are  each  rendered  ''strive." 

"  ''??■ 

«  Micbaelfs  {Comment.  III.  9.  $123)  decides  in  the 
affimMtlve. 


'  This  is  Implied  in  the  statement  of  the  esses  which 
gave  rise  to  the  servitude .  Indeed  without  such  an 
assumpUon  the  wuids  "  for  hu  UkR"  (Ex.  xxil.  3) 
would  be  anmeaning.  The  Rabbinbte  gave  their  sanction 
to  snch  a  view  (Malinoo.  Abad.  2,  US,  II)- 
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The  period  of  serea  years  has  refereooe  to  the  Sab- 
batical principle  id  general,  but  not  to  the  Sab- 
batical year,  for  no  reiipilatioD  is  laid  down  in 
lefereooe  to  the  manamission  of  servants  in  that 
f«Br  (Ler.  xxt.  1  ff. ;  Dent.  it.  1  ff.).  We  have 
a  single  instance,  indeed,  of  the  Sabbatical  year 
being  celebrated  by  a  general  nunumission  of  He- 
brew slaves,  but  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  ttie  law  relating  to  anch  cases  (Jer.  xxziv. 
14*).  (4)  To  the  abore  modes  of  obtaining  liberty 
the  Babbinists  added  aa  a  fourth,  the  denth  of  the 
master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no  power 
of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  except 
a  son  (Maimon.  Abad.  2,  §12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify 
his  intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges 
(or  more  exactly  at  the  place  of  judgment'),  and 
then  the  master  was  to  talce  him  to  the  door-post, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxi. 
6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  "  nnto  the  door,"  as 
iteted  in  Dent,  it,  17,  and  thus  fixing  the  servant 
to  it.  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
house,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  as  Ewald 
(Alterth.  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el 
AdWbAtm,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
stated;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  en- 
hanced by  the  former  view ;  for  thus  a  connexion 
is  established  between  the  servant  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  to  serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was 
probably  a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the 
organ  through  which  commands  were  received  (P». 
xl.  6).  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Moopotamians  (Jut.  i.  104),  the  Lydians  (Xen. 
A»ab.  iii.  1,  §31 ),  and  other  ancimt  nations.  A 
servant  who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  re- 
mained, according  to  the  words  of  the  I^w,  a  servant 
"  for  ever  "  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  how- 
ever, interpreted  by  Joaephns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §28)  and 
by  the  Rabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of 
Jnbilee,  partly  from  the  univrsality  of  the  freedom 
that  was  then  proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because 
it  was  necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the 
coltivation  of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  latter 
point  no  doubt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  inter- 
pretatioD  of  the  words  "  for  ever  "  in  any  other  than 
their  obrious  sense  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
•  3.  The  oonditiorf  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonish«l  to 
tr«t  him,  not "  as  a  bondservant,  but  as  an  hired 
servmt  and  as  a  sojounier,"  and,  again,  "  not  to  rule 
ever  him  with  rigour"  (Lev.  iiv.  39,  40,  43). 
The  Sabbinists  specified  a  vaiiety  of  duties  as 
oomiog  under  these  general  precepts ;  for  instance, 
eompenaation  for  personal  injury,  exemption  from 
menial  duties,  such  as  uilbinding  the  master's  san- 
dals or  canying  him  in  a  litter,  the  uxe  of  gentle 
hngtuge  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  eiact  work  from 
them  (Mielziner,  Sihven  bei  den  Hebr.  p.  31).  At 
the  termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was 
enjoined  not  to  *'  let  hhn  go  away  empty,"  but  to 

•  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  ai  Me  end  of  seven 
years'*  in  this  pawago  Is  not  wholly  correcL  llie  mean- 
ing rather  Is  "  si  tbe  end  of  a  Sabbatical  period  of  yean," 
Ibe  wbole  of  the  aerentb  year  being  n-garded  as  tbe  end  of 
Ibe  period. 

»  D»r6tjtn"^K  ;  wpiK  Tb  mriipioy.  LXX. 

c  In  ^  A.  T.  the  sense  of  obUffatian  Is  not  oonveyed ; 
ln»tead  of  "may"  In  vera.  48.  49.  ghali  onght  to  l>e 
inbaUtuted, 
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remnnenite  him  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor, 
and  his  winepress  (Deut.  iv.  13,  14).  Such  a  cus- 
tom would  stimuhite  the  servant  to  faithful  service, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  left  to  the 
master's  discretion ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the  world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
of  a  "  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servi- 
tude could  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by 
the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repay- 
ment to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  tor 
the  servant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  of 
his  services  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servi- 
tude (I.ev.  iiv.  47-55).  The  servant  might  be 
redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  reU- 
tions,  and  the  object  of  this  regulation  appears  to 
have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obligation  ( 
of  effecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  most  have  been  peculiarly 
galling  to  the  Hebrew, 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  volnntary 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case 
she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  sii  years'  ser- 
vice, together  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut  xv.  12,  13). 
According  to  Rabbinical  tradition  a  woman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  servitude  tor  theft;  neither 
could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual  servitude  by 
having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to 
marriage  there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to 
our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew 
servant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave 
but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  remain  the 
absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5). 
The  I'eason  for  this  regulation  is,  evidently,  that  the 
children  of  a  female  heathen  slave  were  slaves;  they 
inherited  the  mother's  disqualification.  Such  a 
condition  of  marrying  a  shive  would  be  r^rded  as 
an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  inci- 
dentally noticed.  Again,  a  &ther  might  sell  his 
young  daughter''  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of 
marrying  her  himself,  or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex. 
xxi.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of 
this  proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money 
as  in  the  light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  un- 
usual, to  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if 
we  accept  the  Rabbinical  view  (which,  however, 
we  consider  very  doubtftil)  that  the  consent  of  the 
maid  was  required  before  the  marriage  could  take 
phioe.  But  even  if  this  consent  were  not  obtained,  the 
paternal  authority  would  not  appear  to  be  violently 
strained ;  for  among  ancient  nations  that  authority 
was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a 
child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  poeitioD  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by 
her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  reguhi- 
tions: — (1)  She  could  not  "go  out  as  the  men- 
servants  do,"  «'. «.  she  coold  not  leave  at  the  termi- 


^  Tile  female  slaVe  was  in  this  case  tenned  ilDK,  as 
distinct  tma  TintXP,  applied  to  the  ordinary  bonaebold 
slave.  Tbe  distinction  is  marked  In  regard  to  Hagar,  who 
is  described  by  tbe  latter  term  befbre  the  birth  of  Ishmael, 
and  by  the  former  after  that  event  (comp.  Otn.  xvL  ], 
xzl.  10).  The  relative  value  of  the  terms  is  expressed  In 
Abigail's  address,  "  Let  Iblne  handmaid  (drnJA)  be  a  ser- 
vant (lA>pM£h^  to  wash,"  ftc.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41). 
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nntion  of  rix  jcan,  or  in  the  jnr  of  Jnbitce,  if  (u 
the  regulation  assumes)  her  muter  was  willing  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  he  had  purchased  her. 
(2)  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should 
call  upon  her  friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the 
repayment  of  the  pui-chase-money  (perhaps,  as  in 
other  rases,  with  a  deduction  for  the  value  of  her 
services).  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he 
was  hound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  (4)  If  either 
he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a  second 
wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Arst. 
(5)  If  neither  of  the  three  first  specified  alter- 
natives took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 

The  custom  of  i-educing  Hebrews  to  servitude 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  Neh'emiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neh.  V.  5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  roused  the  greatest 
animosity  (.Toseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1,§1).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebiews  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war- 
captives  at  ditlerent  peiiods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6 ;  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (I  Mace.  iii.  41 ;  2  Maoo,  viii.  II),  the 
Egvptiims  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  $3),  and,  above  all, 
by 'the  Romans  (Joseph.  S.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).  We 
may  foim  some  idea  of  the  Dumbera  reduced  to 
slavery  by  war  from  the  single  &ct  that  Nicanor 
calculated  on  realizing  2000  talents  in  oqe  campaign, 
by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  talent 
(2  Marc.  viii.  10,  11),  the  number  required  to 
fetch  th6  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Mace.  viii.  21),  and  even  of  Uie  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Eiixine  Sea  (Ex.  iivii.  13),  and 
selling  them  wherever  they  could  find  a  market 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  particu- 
larly in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii. 
6),  it  being  uurei'tain  whether  that  name  repi^esents 
a  place  iu  South  Ambia  or  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably  through 
the  Tynans  that  Jews  were  transported  in  Obodiah's 
time  to  Se|>hniad  or  Sardis  (Ob.  20).  At  Rome 
vast  numbei's  of  Jews  emerg^  from  the  state  of 
slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at  which 
the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  considerably 
IkIow  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
Gi'eece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  30 
shekels  ( =  about  3^  8s.),  as  stated  below,  in  the 
latter  at  about  1 }  minas  (  =  about  5(.  Is.  6<f),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  eitremes  stated  by 
Xenophon  (Mem,  ii.  5,  §2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at 
Athens.  The  price  at  which  Nicanor  offernl  them 
■was  only  21.  ISi.  2d.  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves 
were  sold  as  high  as  a  talent  (243/.  15s.)  each 
(Xen.  /.  c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §9). 

II.  Non-ffebrea  Slaves. 

1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebi-ew  slaves  were 
wnrirnptives,  either  the  Canaanites  who  had  sur- 
vived the  general  exteimination  of  their  race  under 
Joshun,  or  suidi  as  were  conquered  from  the  other 
Burrouniling  nations  (Num.  ixxi.  26  ff.).  Besides 
these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foi-eign 
slave-dealere  (Lev,  xxv.  44,  45) ;  and  others  may 
have  been  reiident  foreigners  vrho  were  ivduced  to 
this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.    The  Rab- 


i  Tlicrc  in  ail  auparent  disproportion  between  this  and 
the  fullowlng  reftnlatton,  arising  proliablj  out  of  ttie 
different  ciixumBtances  under  wlik-h  the  ti^niy  was  ef- 
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binista  farther  deemed  that  any  penon  who  per- 
'formed  the  services  of  a  slave  became  ^pto  facto  a 
slave  (Mishn.  KtduA.  t,  §3).  The  children  of 
slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the  class  described  as 
"  bom  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12 ;  Ecd. 
ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely  to  increasa 
as  time  went  on.  The  only  statement  as  to  their 
number  applies  to  the  post-Babylonian  period,  when 
they  amounted  to  7,337,  or  about  1  to  6  of  the 
fi-ee  population  (Czr.  ii.  63).  We  have  Toaoo  to 
believe  that  the  number  diminished  tubseqnentJy  to 
this  period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  oppowl 
to  the  system .  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shdiels  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  varying  of 
course  according  to  age,  lex,  and  capobilitiea.  TIm 
estimation  of  peiaons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8  pro- 
bably applies  to  war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  price  of  their  redemption  would  m 
this  case  represent  the  oixlinary  value  of  sudi  slaves. 

2.  That  the  slave  might  be  manumitted,  appears 
from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27 ;  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  tk« 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  an 
told  nothing  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Rabbinists  q>eeify 
the  following  four  methods : — (1)  redemptioD  by  m 
money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom, 
(3)  testamentary  dispoaitioD,  or,  (4)  any  act  that 
implied  manumission,  such  a*  making  a  slave  oar's 
heir  (Mielzincr,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  slave  is  described  aa  the  "  posaeasiaa  "  of 
his  master,  apparently  with  a  special  lefereDoe  ta 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  his  heirs  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  pei^ 
sonni  property  (Lev.  xxv,  45,  46) ;  tlie  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "■Boney"  (Ex..xxi.  21% 
•*.  e.  aa  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Such 
expressions  show  that  he  was  regaided  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  mandpum  or  chattel.  Bat  on  tbt 
other  hand  provision  was  made  for  the  protectioa 
of  his  person :  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed  the 
same  punUfameot  as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man  (Lev, 
xxiv.  17,  22).  So  i^n,  if  a  master  in6icted  so 
severe  a  puubhment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  hia 
sen-ant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  anwunt  at 
which  probably  depended  on  the  drcumstanoes  of 
the  case,  for  the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  words 
"  he  shall  be  sorely  punished,"  or,  more  correctly, 
"  it  is  to  be  avenged,"  imply  a  leotence  of  death, 
is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  SO).  No  puuidi- 
ment  at  all  was  imposed  if  the  slave  survived 
the  punishment  by  a  day  or  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21), 
the  loss  of  the  slave'  being  regarded  as  a  soffi- 
dent  punishment  in  this  case.  A  minor  persoial 
injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  waa  to 
be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty 
(Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  general  treatment  of  slaves 
appears  to  have  been  gentle — occasionally  too  gentle, 
as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advkx  (Piov.  xxix.  19, 
21),  nor  do  we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  slave  ma- 
ning  away  from  his  master  (1  Sam,  xxv.  10 ;  IK. 
ii.  39 ).  The  slave  was  considered  by  a  oonsdeotioos 
master  as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-15)  and 
honourable  treatment  (Prov,  xxx.  10).  A  slave, 
according  to  the  Rabbinists,  bad  no  power  of  acquir- 
ing property  for  himself;  whatever  he  might  become 
entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  oompeniation  for  pet^ 
sonal  injury,  reverted  to  his  master  (Hielziner, 
p.  55).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  coi>- 
stitute  him  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv.  3),  or 
jointly  with  his  children  (Prov,  xvii.  2);  or  again. 


fected.  In  this  case  the  law  Is  speaklni  of  kgitimate 
punishment  "with  a  rod;"  In  the  next,  of  a  rlotant 
•asanlt. 
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he  might  give  him  hii  daughter  ia  moi-riage  (1  Chr. 
u.  35). 

The  poutioo  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religions 
priTilegd  m*  faronrable.  He  was  to  be  citxum- 
dieii  (Gen.  rrii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
futalce  of  the  Pkechal  sacrifice  (Ex  xii.  44),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  religious  festiT^  (Deut.  xii. 
12,  18,  xri.  11,  14).  It  is  implied  that  every 
slave  must  have  beat  previouslj  brought  to  the 
knmledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  willing  accept- 
ance of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would  naturally 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  were  "  botn  in 
the  house,''  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
Dioal  age  of  eight  days ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  undei^ 
stand  how  those  who  were  "  bought  with  money," 
a*  adolts,  could  be  always  induced  to  change  their 
creed,  or  how  they  could  be  circumcised  without 
having  changed  it.  The  Mosaic  I.aw  certainly  pre- 
sapposes  an  univeml  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 
within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  I.And,  and  would 
thercAre  enforce  the  dismissal  or  extermination  of 
•laves  who  persisted  in  heathenism. 

The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  cha- 
lacter,  as  implied  in  Lev.  xiv.  39,  consisting  pertly 
ia  the  woric  of  the  house,  and  pertly  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  master.  Female  slaves,  for  in- 
■tanoe,  ground  the  com  in  the  handmill  (Ex.  xi.  5 ; . 
Job  xxxi.  10  ;  b.  zlvii.  2),  or  gleaned  in  the  harvest 
field  (Roth  ii.  8).  They  i^  baked,  washed,  cooked, 
•ad  nnraed  the  children  (Hishn.  Cethub.  5,  §5).  The 
eocnpatioos  of  the  men  are  not  specified ;  the  most 
tiwtworthy  held  confidential  poets,  such  as  that  of 
alevard  or  majorKlomo  (Gen.  xv.  2,  xxiv.  2),  of  tutors 
to 'sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2),  and  of  tenants  to  persons  of 
large  estate,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  posi- 
tioo  of  Zibii  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

8LIKE.    The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

Heb,  ISn,  chtmAr,  the  j|«^  (^Hammar)  of  the 

Arabs,  translated  ia^dKros  by  the  LXX,  and  Mtu- 
■un  in  the  Vulgate.  That  our  traneUtors  under- 
stoed  by  this  wont  the  substance  now  known  as 
litnnHn,  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  in 
Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  1634).  "The  very  cUmmy 
ifiiie  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the  yere 
floleth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii.  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
163).  **  'The  Bitumen  whereof  I  speake,  is-  in  some 
places  in  manner  of  a  muddy  s/i>n« ;  in  others,  very 
esrth  or  minerall "  (xxxv.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellei's 
ud  historians,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  first 
qioken  of  as  uaed  for  cement  by  the  builden  in  the 
(ilain  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The 
bttDmen  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  fngment  of  Canaaoitish  history  (Gen. 
>iv.  10) ;  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
«ss  plaod  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a 
coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3). 

Herodotus  (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitnmen  found 
>t  Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days  journey  from 
Babylon.  The  captive  Eretrians  (Her.  vi.  119) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and 
eil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia 
from  Sua,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The  town  of 
Is  was  sitnated  on  a  river,  or  small  stream,  of  the 
■me  name  which  flowed  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
carried  down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen,  which 
«>s  used  in  the  buildiog  of  Babylon.  It  is  probably 
<he  bitumen  springs  of  Is  which  are  described  U> 
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Strabo  (ivi.  743).  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  quotes, 
says  that  the  liquid  bitumen,  which  is  called  naphtha, 
is  found  in  Susiana,  and  the  dry  in  Babylonia.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  a  niring  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
when  the  river  is  noodal  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  t)ie  spring  also  is  filled  and  overflows  into 
the  river.  The  masses  of  bitnmen  thus  pi-oduced 
are  fit  lor  buildmgs  which  are  made  of  baked  brick. 
Diodorus  Siculug  (ii.  12)  speaks  of  the  abundance 
of  bitumen  in  Babylonia,  it  proceeds  from  a  spring, 
and  is  gathered  by  the  people  of  the  country,  not 
only  for  building,  but  when  dry  for  fuel,  instead 
of  wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (ixiii.  6,  §23) 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by 
Semiramis  (comp.  Plin.  xxxv.  51 ;  Berosus,  quoted 
by  Jos.  Axt.  X,  11,  §1,  c.  Apim.  i.  19;  Arrian, 
Ejp.  Al.  vii.  17,  §1,  Ik.).  The  town  of  Is, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt  the 
modem  Hit  or  ffeet,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey,  N.W.,  oi 
rather  W.N.W.,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  Ker  Poitei's 
Iha>.  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  The  principal  bitumen 
pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Memoir  on  the  Jtuina 
of  Babylon,  p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and 
is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other 
the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (ii.  315)  ob- 
served "  that  bitumen  was  chiefly  confined  by  the 
Chaldean  builders,  to  the  foundations,  and  lower 
parts  of  thdr  edifices ;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ill  effects  of  water."  "  With  regard  to  the  uke 
of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  "I  saw  no  vestige  of  it 
whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions.  This  view  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that 
the  tenacity  of  bitumen  beara  no  proportion  to  that 
of  mortar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appeal's  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Babyloniiuis,  for  at  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  observes  (A'in.  ii.  278),  "  bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layere 
of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon ;  although  both  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city."  At  Nimroud  bitumen  was 
found  under  a  pavement  {Nin.  i.  29),  and  "  the 
sculpture  i-ested  simply  upon  the  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks/without  any  other  substructure,  a  mere 
hyer  of  bitumen,  about  an  inch  thick,  having  been 
placed  under  the  plinth"  (^in.  ^  Bab.  p.  208). 
In  his  description  of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits 
at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs,  Sir.  Layard  fitlls  into 
the  language  of  our  translators.  "  Tongues  of 
fiame  and  jets  of  gas,  driven  from  the  burning  pit, 
shot  through  the  murky  canopy.  Aa  the  fire  bri^t- 
ened,  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of  light  played 
amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered  crust,  and 
to  bring  fresh  slime  to  the  surfiice,  the  Arabs  threw 
large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour  the 
bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  again  shone  over  the  black  alime  pita'' 
{Nin.  ^  B<A.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (jvi.  p.  763) 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the  bitu- 
men thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied 
by  the  beat,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick  viscous 
substance  by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  sur- 
fiice of  which  it  floated  in  lumps  (J3£\oi).  'I'hese 
lumps  are  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ir.  8,  §4) 
as  of  the  siie  and  shape  of  a  h^less  ox  (comp. 
Plin.  vii.  13).    The  semi-liquid  kind  of  bitumen  is 
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that  vhicfa  Plinj  np  is  found  in  the  Dend  S«a,  the 
em-thy  in  Syria  about  Sidon.  Liquid  bitumen,  such 
as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Apollo- 
niatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  pis-asphaltum  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  8,  LXX.).  He  tells 
us  moi-eorer  that  it  was  used  for  cement,  and  that 
bronze  vessels  and  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  covered  with  it  ( Plin.  jtixv.  51).  The  bitumen 
pits  by  the  Dead  Sea  are  described  by  the  monk  Bro- 
cardus  (^Deicr.  Terr.  Sunct.  c.  7,  in  Ugolini,  vi. 
p.  1044).  The  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
perpetuated  the  story  of  its  foi-matioo  as  given  by 
Strabo.  '*  They  say  that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other 
submarine  concu-ssions  is  broken  off  in  large  masses, 
and  rises  to  the  surface  "  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  p.  223).    They  told  Burckhai^t  a  simihu- 

tale.     "  The  asphaltum  Uf-),  Hommar,  which  is 

collected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shore,  is  said 
to  come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the 
passage  along  the  eastern  Ohor,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated at  about  two  hours  south  of  Wady  Mojeb. 
The  Arabs  pretend  that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in 
the  cliff,  and  collects  in  large  pieces  on  the  rock 
below,  where  the  mass  gradually  increases  and 
hai-dens,  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling  into  the  sea, 
is  carried  by  the  waves  in  considerable  quantities 
to  the  opposite  shores"  (JVoc.  in  Syria,  p.  394). 
Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  (kll  these 
pits  by  the  name  biiret  hSmmar,  which  stiikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  beirith  chimAr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10 
(Land  and  Book,  p.  224). 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to 
keep  out  the  water  (xvi,  p.  743).  In  the  same 
way  the  ark  of  rushes  or  papynif  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks 
(p.  224) :  "  This  la  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  ther  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water."  We  know  from 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalm* 
ing,  and  Pliny  (vi.  35)  mentions  a  spring  of  the 
same  mineral  at  Corambis  in  Ethiopia.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SLINO  {ihp:  <r<t>*pSini:  funda).    The  sling 

has  been  in  all  ages  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
shephei-ds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  57),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
itish  anny,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  for  light- 
aimed  troops.  The  Benj.imites  were  particulaily 
expert  in  their  use  of  it:  even  the  left-handed  could 
"  sluig  stones  at  an  hair  and  not  miss  "  (Judg.  xx. 
1 6 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  According  to  the  Taigum 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Syiiac,  it  was  the  weapon  of 
the  Cheiethites  and  Pefethites.  It  was  advantage- 
ously used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns  (2  K. 


'  vS'T'nN. 


•  «i3.         0  v?i5-»35N.         «  nayyq. 

<>  Other  words  besides  Uioae  mentioned  in  vol.  t.  p.  ?49, 
ate: — 

I.  I^DD ;  o  ffvyicXcu)!';  diMor  (a  K.  xxiv.  14),  where 
chiriA  Is  also  used,  thus  denoting  a  workman  of  an 
infertor  kind. 
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iii.  25  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3),  and  io  skirmishing 
{B.J.n.  17,  §5).  Other  eastern  nations  avuled 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Maec.  iz.  11), 
who  also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Hacc. 
vi.  51 ) ;  the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  7  ;  Layard's  Nin.  ii. 
.344);  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  357) ;  and  the 
Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §18).  The  construction 
of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  description :  it  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a  leathern  rece{>tacle  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  caph,^  i.  e.  pen 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  29):  the  sling  was  swung  once  or 
twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone  was  then  dis- 
charged by  letting  go  one  of  the  strings.  Slin^ 
stones'*  were  selected  for  their  smoothness  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
munitions  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxri.  14).  In  action  the 
stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of 
the  combatant  (layard's  Nin.  ii.  344).  The  vio- 
lence with  which  the  stone  was  projected  supplied 
a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  foi-dble  removal  (Jer. 
I.  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
sling  round  the  head,  was  emblematic  of  inquietade 
( 1  Sam.  zxv.  29,  "  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall 
he  whirl  round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling  "); 
while  the  sling-stones  represented  the  enemies  of 
God  (Zech.  ix.  15,  "  they  shall  ti'ead  under  foot 
the  sling-stones  ").  The  term  margtmih '  in  Pror. 
xzvi.  8,  is  of  doubtful  meaning ;  Gesenius  ( Thei. 
p.  1263)  explains,  of  "a  heap  of  stones,"  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  \.,  the  LXX. ;  Ewald,  and  Hitzig, 
of  "  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  [W.  I,.  B.] 


EfTpCten  BUogwi. 


SMITH.*  The  work  of  the  smith,  together  with 
an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in  Handickaft, 
vol.  i.  p.  749.  A  description  of  a  smith's  workshop 
is  given  in  Ecclus.  xxzviii.  28.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BMYB'NA.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  iievelntion  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  least 
the  design  of  founding  it  was  entertained,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had  lam 
down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  temple 
in  which  two  goddesses  weie  woi'shipped  under  the 
name  of  Kemeses  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of 

2.  C^tDip;  ff^vpoieoirof ;  naUeatori  a  hammerer;  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-CaJn,  Oen.  tv.  21  (0«s.  p.  (30,  76» ; 
SaalschUIz,  Jrdi.  Hetir.  t  U3).    [TuaAi^^^iiK.] 

3.  OtiII  ;  o  rArmy ;  be  that  smites  (the  anvil, 
OVB,  ^vpa,  tncut),  Is.  xll.  7. 
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which  the  new  town  wag  built  nnder  the  anspicoB 
of  Antjgoons  and  Lysimachos,  who  carried  oat  the 
design  of  the  conq  ueror  after  his  death.  It  was  dtii- 
ated  twenty  stades  from  tlie  city  of  the  same  name, 
which  aftei*  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians 
had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halyattes. 
Tlic  rich  landf  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants,  scattered  in  villages  about  the 
country  (like  the  Jewish  popnlatioa  between  the 
times  of  Zedekiah  and  Ezra),  for  a  period  which 
Stmbo,  ^leaking  roaodly,  calls  400  yeara.  The 
desceodanta  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
important  city.  Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the 
neigfahoarhood  eminently  productive — so  that  the 
vines  were  even  said  to  haw  two  crops  of  grapes — 
but  its  position  was  such  as  to  rmder  it  the  natural 
oatlet  fat  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hermns.  The  Pi-amnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Ciiis  in  the  Odyssey,  are  rvpresentcd 
as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  a 
kind  of  salad  dressing)  grew  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Pliny  in  the  immediate  neighboarbocd  of  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at  Smyrna,  and 
doubtless  played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both 
of  that  deity  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the 
times  of  Imperial  Kome  possessed  a  guild  of  wor- 
shippers frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as 
the  Itfa  iriroSot  luxrriiv  nifrphs  2i«vXq>^t  and 
the  tffi  vifotos  luxrruy  iral  rexWroi'  ^toriatv. 
One  of  the  most  remarkal>le  of  the  chtfs  Soemrt  of 
Myron  which  stood  at  Smyrna,  representing  an  old 
woman  intoxicated,  illustrates  the  pivvaloit  habits 
of  the  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Smyrna  appear  to  have 
posened  the  talent  of  soccessfully  divining  the 
coutae  of  events  in  the  troubloos  times  through 
which  it  was  their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitually 
securing  for  themselves  the  &vour  qf  the  victor  for 
the  time  being.  Their  adulation  of  Selencus  and 
his  son  Antiochus  was  excessive.  The  title  i  iAi 
Noi  avrrtip  is  given  to  the  latter  in  an  eitant  in- 
scription ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  mdlher 
Stratonice,  under  the  title  of  'A^poSfn)  STporo- 
¥ixlt,  was  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  itself, 
but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a 
temple  was  erected  to  the  city  Rome  as  a  divinity, 
in  tnne  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smymaeans  as 
xealous  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  pailiculAi-s,  the  existence 
of  a  coin  of  Smyrna  with  the  head  of  Mithridates 
upon  it,  indicates  that  this  energetic  prince  also,  for 
a  time  at  least,  must  have  included  Smyrna  within 
the  circle  of  his  dependencies.  However,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberias,  the  reputation  of  the  Smyr- 
naeans  fer  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsullied,  that 
on  this  account  alone  they  obtained  peimission  to 
erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  tlie  Asiatic  cities,  to 
the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
for  some  time  doubtfiil  as  to  whether  their  city  or 
Sardis  [Sardis] — the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd 
of  competitors — shoald  receive  this  distinction.  The 
honour  which  had  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty, 
was  requited  with  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero 
appears  m  the  inscriptifns'as  a»t^  roS  aifucca^os 
u<4panr<(«v  y4r<nit. 

It  seems  not  impoesible,  that  jast  as  St.  Paul's 
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illustrations  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians  are 
derived  from  the  Isthmian  games,  so  the  message 
to  the  Church  in  Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which  prevailed  in 
that  city.  The  story  of  tlie  violent  death  and  re- 
viviscence  of  Dionysus  entered  into  these  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Origen,  in  his  argument  against 
Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  ns  geneially  ac- 
cepted by  the  Greeks,  although  by  them  interpreted 
metaphysically  (iv.  p.  171,  ed.  Spence).  In  this 
view,  the  words  i  rpSrot  xol  i  iaxmrot,  tt  iyif- 
tto  ytxphs  Kol  f^Ticrev  (Rev.  ii.  8)  would  come 
with  peculiar  force  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to 
hear  tiiem  in  a  very  diflerent  application.*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Siiiru  troi  rhv  trri^ww  rrts  ^toris^ 
it  having  been  a  usual  practice  at  Smyrna  to  pre- 
sent a  crown  to  the  priest  who  superintended  the 
religious  cei'emonial,  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  ofhce. 
Several  persons  of  both  sexes  have  the  title  of  mt- 
^ttani^pot  in  the  inscriptions;  and  the  context 
shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  consideration. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Smyrna 
still  existed,  and  were  partially  inhabited,  but  the 
new  city  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
Asia.  The  streets  were  laid  out  as  near  as  might 
be  at  right  angles ;  but  an  unfortunate  ovenight  of 
the  architect,  who  forgot  to  make  undergi'oand 
drains  to  carry  off  the  storm  rains,  occasioned  the 
flooding  of  the  town  with  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
streets.  There  was  a  large  public  libraiy  there, 
And  also  a  handsome  building  surrounded  with  por- 
ticoes which  served  as  a  museum.  It  was  conse- 
crated as  a  heroiim  to  Homer,  whom  the  Smyr- 
naeans  claimed  as  a  countryman.  There  was  also 
an  Odeum,  and  a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
with  Whose  colt  that  of  the  Roman  emperors  was 
associated.  Olympian  games  vere  celebrated  here, 
and  excited  gi'eat  interest.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions (in  the  year  a.d.  68)  a  Rhodian  youth  of  the 
name  of  Artemidorus  obteined  greater  distinctions 
than  any  on  record,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
which  Pansanias  relates.  He  was  a  poncratiast, 
and  not  long  before  had  been  beaten  at  Elis  from 
deficiency  in  growth.  But  when  the  Smymaean 
Olympia  next  came  round,  his  bodily  strength  had 
so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in  three  trials  on  the 
same  day,  the  firet  against  his  former  competitors 
at  the  Peloponnesian  Olympia,  the  second  with  the 
youths,  and  the  third  with  the  men ;  the  last  contest 
having  been  provoked  by  a  taunt  (Pansanias,  v, 
14,  §4).  The  extreme  interest  excited  by  the  games 
at  Smyrna,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  remark- 
able ferocity  exhibited  by  the  population  against  the 
aged  bishop  Polycarp.  It  was  exactly  on  such  occa- 
sions that  what  the  pagans  regarded  as  the  unpa- 
triotic and  anti-social  spirit  of  the  early  Christians 
became  most  apparent ;  and  it  was  to  the  violent 
demands  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  stadium 
that  the  Roman  proconsul  yielded  up  the  martyr. 
The  letter  of  the  Smymaeans,  in  which  the  account 
of  his  martyrdom  is  contained,  represents  the  Jews 
as  taking  part  with  the  Gentiles  in  accusing  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  state  religion, — conduct  which  would 
be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  whidi  was 
quite  natural  in  those  which  the  saci'ed  writer  cha- 
racterises as  **  a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventut  jvridiaa,  whither  law  cases  were  brought 


•  This  Is  the  more  likely  from  tbe  supentlUous  regard 
in  »hld>  tbe  Smymaotns  held  cluuica  phrases  (icAitUvn) 
■a  a  material  lor  angary.    The;  hm)  a  lOa^imv  upov 


Just  above  tbe  dty  outside  tbe  walls.  In  wblch  this 
mode  of  divination  was  the  ordinary  one  (Pansanias, 
Ix.  11,47). 
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SNAIL 


from  the  dtizcu  of  Magnesiii  on  the  Sipjlus,  and 
*l«i  from  a  Mioedonian  colony  settled  in  the  aame 
oonntrj  under  the  name  of  Hyrcani.  The  hut  are 
probably  the  deaoendants  of  a  military  body  in  the 
Mfrice  of  Selencoa,  to  whom  lands  were  given  toon 
after  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  M«gnesians,seem  to  hare  had  the  Smymaean 
citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them.  The  decree 
containing  the  paiticulars  of  this  arrangement  is 
among  the  marbles  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
Romans  continued  the  system  which  they  found  ex- 
isting when  the  Country  paased  over  into  their  hands. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  183  seqq. ;  Herodotus,  i.  IR ; 
Tacitus,  Annal.  iii.  63,  iv.  56 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  t.  29 ; 
Boeckh,  Insa-ipt.  Graec.  "  Smymaean  Inscriptions," 
especially  Nos.  3 1 63-3176 ;  Pausanias,  hca  cit.,  and 
iv.21,§5:  Macrobius,Sa<i<m<rf«,i.  18.)  [J.W.B.] 

SKAIL.  The  representative  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  tKablil  and  cMmet. 

1.  Shabia  6lS3B> :  Kfipis  ;  trrtpov,  Aq. ; 
xiptor,  Sym. .  cera)  occurs  only  in  Ps..  Iviii.  9 
^8,  A.  V.) :  •'  As  a  shabUU  which  melteth  kt  (the 
wicked)  pass  away."  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  most  curious, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Symmachus.  The  LXX.  read 
"  melted  wax,"  similarly  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V,  ("snail ")  is  supported  by  the 
Authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.     The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 

thahm  by  thUMa  («S^3'n),  •.  «.  "a  snail  or  a 
slug,"  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  con- 
(ume  away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  See  Schol.  ad 
Gem.  Moid  Katon,  1  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  by 
Bochart  {Hiern.  iii.  560)  and  Geseniua  {Tht$.  p. 
212).  It  is  needles  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a 
zoological  &ct,  though  perhaps  generally  believed  by 
the  Orientals.  The  term  ShablM  would  denote  either 
a  Limax  or  a  Helix,  which  are  particularly  notice- 
able i&r  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind  them. 

2.  Chdmet  (tJOh :  <ra.ipa :  buxria)  occurs  only 
as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of 
Lizard  by  the  term  ;  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Erpenios  and  Saadias  give  the  Chameleon  as  the 
animal  intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the 
Babbins,  with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V.,  render 
tlie  Heb.  term  by  "  snail."  Bochart  {Hieroi. 
ii,  500)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  species 
of  small  sand  lizard,  called  Chulaca  by  the  Arabs, 
is  denoted ;  but  his  argument  rests  entirely  upon 
some  supposed  etymological  foundation,  and  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any  conclusion ;  perhaps 
some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  the  two 
most  important  old  versions  conjecture.     [W.  H.] 

SNOW  (J^l  x"i'<  *P^»«  >°  I'to"'-  "T'-i 
nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Haoc  xiii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ordinaiy  occurrence 
in  the  winter  months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
snowstorm  is  mentioned  among  the  ordinary  ope> 
rations  of  nature  which  are  illustiative  of  the 
Creator's  power  (Ps.  cxivii.  16,  cilviii.  8).  We 
have,  again,  notice  of  the  beneBdal  effect  of  snow 
on  the  soil  (is.  It.  10).  Its  oolonr  is  adduced 
as  an  image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Uatt 
xxviii.  3 ;  Kcv.  i.  14),  of  purity  (Is.  i.  1 8 ;  l.am.  | 
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iv.  7,  in  reference  to  the  white  robes  of  the  princes), 
and  of  the  blanching  effects  of  leprosy  (Ex.  iv.  6 ; 
Num.  xii.  10 ;  2  K.  T.  27).  In  the  book  of  Job 
we  have  refei-ences  to  the  sopposed  cleansing  effects 
of  snow-water  (ix.  .30),  to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow 
under  the  sun's  rays  (xxir.  19),  and  the  consequent 
flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi.  16).  The  thick  fidiing 
of  the  flakes  forms  the  point  of  comparisoa  in  the 
obscure  passage  in  Ps.  liviii.  14.  The  snow  lies 
deep  in  the  nvines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Leba- 
non until  the  summer  is  &r  advanced,  and  indeed 
never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii.  531);  the 
summit  of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with 
frozen  snow  (Robinson,  ii.  437).  Fitmi  these 
sources  probably  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies 
of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  beverages  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The  "  snow  of  Lebuion  " 
is  also  used  as  an  expression- for  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  spring  water,  probably  in  reference  to  the 
stream  of  Siloam  ( Jer.  xviii.  14).  Lastly,  in  Prov, 
xxxi.  21,  snow  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to  snow 
must  of  course  vary  considerably  in  a  countiy  of 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Joeephus  notes 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that 
it  was  warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  At 
Jerasalem  snow  often  &lls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  January  and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies 
(Robins(»,  i.  429).  At  Nazareth  it  &lls  more 
frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  &I1 
even  in  the  maritime  plain  at  Joppa  and  about  Carmel 
(Kitto,  Pht/s.  Hist,  p.  210).  A  comparison  of  the 
notices  of  snow  contained  in  Sciipture  and  in  the 
works  of  modem  travellers  would,  however,  lead 
to  the  conclusMn  that  more  fell  in  ancient  times 
than«t  the  present  day.  At  Damascus,  snow  falls 
to  the  depth  of  nearlv  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events 
for  a  few  days  (Woitabet's  Si/ria,  i.  215,  236). 
At  Aleppo  it  foils,  but  never  lies  for  more  than  a 
day  (Russell,  i.  69).  [W.  L.  B.] 

-  SO  (K^D:  SrrytSp:  Sua).  "So  king  of  Egypt" 
is  once  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  messengers  to  him  and  made 
no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  The  conse- 
quence of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period  ait 
constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  in 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of 
Hoshee,  the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying 
captive  of  the  ten  tribes. 

So  has  been  identified  by  different  wiiters  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopinn  XXVth 
dynasty,  called  by  Mnnetho,  SabokSn,  and  fjebich&s. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  cfarauology  of 
the  period  in  oixler  to  ascertain  which  of  these  iden- 
tiBcations  is  the  mora  probable.  We  therefore  give 
a  table  of  the  dynasty  (see  opposite  page),  including 
the  thii-d  and  last  reign,  that  of  Tirhakah,  for  the 
illustration  of  a  later  article.  [Tirhakah.] 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Saip- 
tui^  may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  au 
Apis-tablet,which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis 
was  bora  in  his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  of  Peammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more 
than  20  years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis 
stated  is  26.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  which 
would  allow  a  short  inteiTal  between  Teharka  and 
Psammetichus  J  I.,  as  seems  necessary,  the  accession  of 
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TABLE  OF  DYNASTY  XSV. 

EsmtAX  Data. 

Huuicw  Data. 

>«. 

MuuOo. 

Correct 

relgus? 

B.O. 

Svaitt. 

AMcuiM. 

Yre. 
LSdMkOn    8 

XSeUcbteM 

8.T>rkM    18 

EiKbins. 

Yn. 
UStbtkta  12 

3.  Seblchts  13 

aTankdt  30 

Older. 

1.  SHEBEK    . 
i.  SHEBETEK 
3.  TEHABKA 

xu. 

XXVL 

13 
13 
36 

clr.T33orr03 
cir.t03orM3? 

Hoslmt'tlratywiUiSo. 
War  with  SouiKheril). 

Tebarks  would  be  B.  c.  695.  If  we  assigQ  34  yttn 
to  the  two  predeceesors,  the  cammencenient  of  the 
ijjuatir  would  be  B.C.  719.  But  it  u  not  cei-tain 
that  their  re^us  were  continuous.  The  account 
which  Herodotua  gives  of  the  war  of  Sennacherib 
and  Sethos  suggests  that  Tiilialtah  was  not  ruling  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Aisyrinn 
arm;,  ao  that  we  may  either  conjecture,  as  Dr. 
fliiicks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  tallowed 
that  of  Shebeteli  and  preceded  that  of  Tirfaakab  over 
Egypt  {Joum.  Sac.  La.,  Jan.  1853),  or  else  that 
Tirbakah  was  Idng  of  Ethiopia  while  Sbebetelc,  not 
tlie  same  as  Sethos,  ruled  in  Kgjpt,  the  former  hypo- 
thecis  being  &r  the  more  probable.  It  seems  iui- 
poesiUe  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion  as  to 
■be  dates  to  which  the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So 
and  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  it 
is  difficult  to  overthrow  the  data  of  B.  c.  721,  far 
the  taking  of  Samaria. 

If  we  adopt  tlie  eailier  dates  So  must  correspond 
to  Shebek,  if  the  btter,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if 
it  should  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is 
dated  too  high,  the  former  ideotificatioii  might  still 
be  bdd.  Tlw  name  Shebek  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew 
name  than  Shebetek,  and  if  the  Masoretic  points 
do  DOt  fikithfully  represent  the  original  prouunci- 
atioD,  as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  conso- 
nants, and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not 
Tciy  remote  from  Shebek.  .We  cannot  account  for 
the  transcription  of  the  LXX. 

Fran  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Shebek  than  that  he  conquei«l  and  put  to 
death  Bocchoria,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXIVth  dy- 
nasty, as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and  that  he 
continued  the  monumental  works  of  the  Egj-ptian 
king*.  There  is  a  long  inscriptidn  at  El-Karnak  in 
which  Shebek  speaks  of  tributes  irom  "the  king  of 
the  land  of  KuALA  (Shaba),"  sappoeed  to  be  Syria. 
(Brugscb,  Bistoite  (tEgypte,  i.  p.  244.)  This  gives 
some  slight  confirmation  to  the  identification  of  this 
king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  foimder  of  a 
new  dynasty  would  have  endeavoured,  like  Shishak 
and  Psammetichus  I.,  the  latter  Tirtually  the  founder 
of  the  XXVIth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian  supremacy 
in  the  neighbourii^  Asiatic  countines. 

The  standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his  palace 
at  Khursob^  states,  according  to  M.  Oppeit,  that 
after  the  capture  of  Sanaria,  Uanoh  king  of  Gaza, 
and  Sebech  suitin  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  As- 
syria in  battle  at  Rapih,  Kaphia,  and  were  defeated. 
Sebech  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured.  Flia- 
raoh  king  of  Egypt  was  then  put  to  tiibute.  {La 
Itucriptiont  Aisyrienna  da  Sargonides,  &c.  p.  22.) 
This  statement  would  appear  to  indicate  that  either 
Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay  great  stress 
apm  the  seeming  identity  of  name  with  tin  former, 


advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea  and  his  party, 
and  being  defeated  Hed  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  iiativa  prince.  This  eri- 
dencp  favours  the  idea  that  the  Etliiopian  kings 
were  not  successive.  [K.  S.  P.J 

SOAP  (nna,  -a  ■■  »*»:  herta,  h.  borith).  The 
Hebrew  term  bMth  does  net  in  itself  bear  the  specifio 
sense  of  soap,  b  it  is  a  general  teim  for  any  substance 
of  cleansing  qualities.  As,  however,  it  appears  in 
Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinction  to  tiether,  which  un- 
doubtedly meiuu  "  nitre,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  ia 
fair  to  infer  that  bSi-Uli  refers  to  vegetable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  of  the  usual 
ingi-edients  in  our  soap.  Numerous  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  alkalies,  eiist  in  Palestine  and  the  sor- 
roundine  countries ;  we  may  notice  one  named  /fu> 
beibeh  (the  iolsola  kali  of  botanists),  found  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass-like  leaves,  tlie  ashes  of 
which  are  called  el-Kvli  from  their  strong  alkaline 
properties  (Kobinsou,  Bib.  Besearcha,  i.  505) ;  the 
Ajram,  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap  (Kobinson,  i.  84) : 
the  giUoo,  or  "soap  plant"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
ii'.  106):  and  the  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Joppa  (Kitto's  Phyt.  Hist.  p.  2H7).  Modem  tra- 
vellers have  also  noticed  the  S<gxmaria  officinalis  and 
the  MescmbryanViemum  nodijtorum,  both  possessing 
alkaline  propeiiies,  as  givwing  in  Palestine.  From 
these  soui*ces  large  quantities  of  alkali  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  post  ages,  as  the  heaps  of  aslies  outside 
Jerusalem  and  Ifablis  testify  (Kobinson,  iii,  201, 
299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the  article  is  still  pro- 
secuted with  Aleppo  in  one  direction  (Russell,  i. 
79),  and  Arabia  in  another  (Burckhardt,  i.  66). 
We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashes  were  worked  up 
iu  the  foim  familiar  to  us ;  for  no  such  article  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  186).  The 
uses  of  soap  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold : — 
(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Job 
Ix.  30,  where  for  "  never  so  clean,"  read  "  with 
alkali ")  or  the  clothes ;  (2)  for  purifying  metals 
(Is.  i.  25,  where  for  "  purely,"  read  "  as  through 
alkali").  Hitzig  suggests  that  bddth  should  be 
substituted  for  berit/i,  "  covenant,"  in  Ex.  xj.  37, 
and  Mai.  iii.  1.  [W.  L.  B.] 

80'CHO  (toVc :  a-x-i- :  Socho),  I  Cbt.  iv.  18. 
Probably  the  town  of  Socoh  m  Judah,  thou^ 
which  of  the  two  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  appears 
(torn  its  mention  in  this  list,  that  it  was  colonized 
by  a  man  or  a  place  named  Heber.  The  Targum 
playing  on  the  passage  after  the  custom  of  Hebrew 
writei'S,  intei'prets  it  as  referring  to  Moses,  and  takes 
the  names  Jered,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as  titles  of  him. 
He  was  "  the  Rabba  of  Soco,  beoiuse  he  sheltered 
(13D)  the  house  of  Israel  with  his  viitue."   [G.j 
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SO'CHOH  (nib  :  'Alex.  SoxA<4 :  Soccho). 
Aiioth«r  form  of  the  oanie  which  ia  more  oonectly 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  SOCOH,  bi^t  which  appears 
therein  under  no  leas  than  six  fonns.  The  present 
one  occurs  in  the  list  of  King  Solomon's  commis- 
saiiat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  10),  and  is  therefore  pro- 
hoblf ,  though  not  certainly,  the  town  in  the  She- 
felah,  that  being  the  great  fom-growing  district  of 
the  country.    [SocoH,  1.] 

SO'COH  (rb'itf).  The  name  of  two  towns  in 
the  uibe  of  Judah. 

1.  (icmx^;  Alex,  'iux^ii  Soccho).  In  the 
district  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  it.  35j.  It  ia  a 
member  of  the  same  group  with  Jai-mnth,  Azekah, 
Shaaraim,  be.  The  same  relative  situation  ia  im- 
plied in  thf  other  pasmges  in  which  the  place 
(under  slight  variations  of  form)  is  mentioned.  At 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and  Azeliah  (1  Sam. 
ivii.  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  road 
to  Shaaraim  (ver,  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboom 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes 
('.!  Chr.  li.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of 
thf  original  list  as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in 
the  reign  of  Abaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  Eusebins  and  Jeiome  (Onomast. 
"  Soccho ")  it  bore  the  name  of  Socchoth,  and  lay 
between  8  and  9  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  ifood  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed  through  it 
on  her  road  from  Bethldiem  (?)  to  Egypt  (Jerome, 
Ep,  Pcmlae,  §14).  As  is  not  nnfrequently  the  case 
in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villngra,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (Onomasf.).  Dr.  Robinson's 
ideotiHcation  of  Socoh  with  eth-ShwceUeh  ^  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  very 
probable  (B.S.  ii.il).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrtn  to  Jerusalem, 
between  7  and  8  English  miles  fivm  the  foi-mer. 
To  the  north  of  it  within  a  couple  of  miles  is  Tar- 
timk,  the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Samun,  perjiaps  Ephes- 
dammim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  although  Azekah  and  ShaaiTiim  have  not  been 
Identified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  To  complete  the  catalogue,  the 
ruins — which  must  be  those  of  the  upper  one  of 
Euaebius's  two  villages — stand  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Wddy  et-Sumt,  which  with  great  probability 
is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Goliath's  death. 
(See  ToUer,  3Ue  Wanderang,  122.) 

No  traveller  appears  to  have  actually  visited  the 
spot,  but  one  of  the  few  who  have  approarhed  it 
describes  it  as  "  neaily  half  a  mile  above  the  bed  of 
the  Wadyf  a  kind  of  natural  teixace  covered  with 
green  fields  (in  spring),  and  dotted  with  gray  ruina  " 
(Porter,  Sandbi.  249  a). 

From  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Sooo,"  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  He  was  remarkable  for  being 
the  earlieit  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
Greek  name;  for  being  the  disciple  of  the  great 
Simon,  sumamed  the  Just,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being  the  master  of 
Sadok  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Sadducees;  but 
most  truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  follow- 


SODOM 

ing  saying  which  is  given  ip  the  Mishna  (Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  3)  as  the  sutetance  of  his  teaching,  "  Be. 
not  ye  like  sen'ants  who  serve  their  lord  timt  they 
may  receive  a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants 
who  serve  their  lord  without  hope  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  in  the  fear  of  Heaven. ' 

.''ocoh  appears  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  name 
ofSochta  in  the  Acts  of  the  Conncil  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given,  ia  not 
snfBcient  for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Re- 
land,  Pal.  1019). 

2.  (S«x<';  -Alex-SMx*^:  Soc<Ao).  Alaoatownof 
Jttdah,but  in  the  roonntain  district  (Josh,  zv,  48.)'  It 
is  one  of  the  first  group,  and  is  named  in  company  with 
Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  others.  It  has  been  dis- 
covei-ed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (£.  R.  i.  494)  in  theWady- 
eJ-JCWtt,  about  lOmiles  8.  W.  of  Hebron;  bearing,  like 
the  other  Socoh,  the  name  oC  eth  SAmceiAeA,  and  with 
Anab,  Sanaa,  'Attir,  within  easy  distance  of  it.  [G.] 

BO'Dl  (»T^0:  ^M:  Sodi).  The  &ther  of 
Goddiel,  the  spv  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zebninn 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

BOD'OH(0hp,<  i.«.  Sed6m:  [rii]  iiSoiia; 
Joseph,  ii  iti\ts  totoiur&r:  Sodoma.  Jerome 
vacillates  between  singular  and  plural,  noun  and 
adjective.  He  employs  all  the  following  forms, 
Sodomam,  th  Sodomis,  Sodomonan,  Sodomae,  So- 
domitae).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syria, 
whose  name  is  now  a  synonym  for  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  opprobrious  of  vices.  It  is  commonly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gomorrah,  but  also 
with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen. 
xfv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  ^as  evidently  the 
chief  town  in  the  settlement.  Its  king  takes  the 
lend  and  the  city  is  alwaye  named  first  in  the  list, 
and  appears  to  be  the  most  important.  The  four 
are  first  named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Gen. 
z.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanitea:  "  The  border 
of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon  towarda  Gerar  unto 
Azzah:  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah  and  Admah 
and  Tsebo'im  unto  Lasba."  The  meaning  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  nf  the 
Cknaanites  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
ZMon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaza,  the  south- 
eastern at  Lasha.  Lasha,  it  maybe  remarked  in 
passing,  seems  most  probably  located  on  the  Wady 
Zwrka  Main,  which  enters  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sen,  about  uine  miles  from  its  northern  end. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing 
together  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  spectator  fi'om  that  spot  may  still  do,  a  survey 
of  the  land  anrand  and  below  them.  Eastward  of 
them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  "  circle 
of  Jordan."  It  was  in  all  its  veidant  glory,  that 
glory  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  so  strangely  and  in'esistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator  from  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethel — watered  by  the  copious  supplies 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  Ain  Suttdn,  the  Ain  Vik, 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  These  abundant  waters  even 
now  support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the 
time  when  Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were 


*  The  text  of  the  Vat  MS.  is  so  corrupt  as  to  prevent 
any  name  Iwing  recognized. 

k  skuKtikcli  is  a  diminutive  of  SluailcA,  as  MmtOAy 
61  Hurkhalt,  kc 

«  The  Keri  to  this  passage  reads  )3H!'.  ».  e.  Stico. 


<i  It  Is  perhaps  donbtfiil  whether  the  name  had  not  also 
the  form  HIS  iD-  SedAmab.  which  appears  in  Gen.  z.  1*. 
The  BufBx  may  In  this  case  be  only  the  D  of  motion,  but 
Ibe  fonns  adopted  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  favour  the  belief 
tliat  it  may  he  part  of  llw  name. 
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baslnnded  md  direcUd  by  irrigatipn,  a(l«r  the  nuui- 
ner  of  Egypt,  till  the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis 
— "  a  garden  of  Jehovah  "  (ver.  10).     In  the  midst 
of  the  garden  the  four  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim  appear  to  have  been  situated. 
To  these  cities  Lot  descended,  and  retaining  his  nomad 
habits  amongst  the  more  civilised  manners  of  the 
Canaanite  settlement "  pitched  his  tent"  by*  the 
chief  of  the  four.    At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  luve 
been  living  within  the  walls  of  Sodom.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are  identi- 
fied with  the  district.    In  the  subsequent  account  of 
their destmction  (Gen.  xiz.),the  topographical  terms 
are  employed  wiUi  all  the  precision  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  such  early  times.    "The  Cfccit,"  the 
"  land  of  the  CkcAr,"  "  Cicdr  of  Jordan,"  iwurs 
again  and  again  both  in  chap.  xiii.  and  xix.,and 
"  the  cities  of  the  Ciccdr  "  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in 
the  catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.     The 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  district,  for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south 
of  that  point.    But,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention 
of  the  eastward  direction  from  Bethel,  and  the  fiict 
of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  district  north  of 
the  Lake  can  he  seen  from  the  central  highUuids  of 
the  country  on  which  Abram  and  Lot  were  standing. 
And  there  is  still  further  corroboration  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3,  where  "  the  Ciccdr  "  is  directly  connected 
with  Jericho  and  Zoer,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Gen.  X,  already  quoted,  which  appears  to  place 
Zoar  to  the  north  of  Lasha.     It  may  be  well  to 
remark  here,  with  reference  to  what  will  he  named 
further  on,  that  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead, Sea 
is  invisible  from  this  point ;  not  merely  too  distant, 
bat  shut  out  by  intervening  heights. 

We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afibrd  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that  cata- 
strophe by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been  d^ 
stniyed.  It  is  described  in  Qen.  xix.  as  a  shower 
^  brimstone  and  fii«  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies — 
"  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 
and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground  "  .  .  .  "  and  lo  1  the  smoke 
of  the  land  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 
"  It  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  "  (Luke 
xvii.  29).  However  we  may  inteipret  the  words 
of  the  earliest  narrative  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents  in  the  cata- 
(trophe.  Further,  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xix. 
to  describe  what  happened : — JITTBTI,  to  throw 
down,  to  destroy  (vers.  13, 14),  and  1)Qri,  to  over- 
turn  (21,  25,  29).  In  neither  of  these  is  the  pre- 
•ence  of  water — the  submergence  of  the  cities  or  of 
the  district  in  which  they  stood— either  mentioned, 
or  implied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of  the  later 
passages  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptuiw.  Quite  the 
cootrary.    Those  passages  always  speak  of  the  dis- 
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trict  -on  which  the  cities  once  stood,  not  as  sub- 
merged, but,  as  still  visible,  though  desolate  and  unin- 
habitable. "  Brimstone,  and  s^t,  and  burning .  , . 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  there- 
in "  (Deut.  iiix.  22).  "  Never  to  be  inhabited, 
nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  geneiation ;  where 
neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepherd  make 
fold"  (Is.  xiii.  19).  "No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xlix.  18;  I.  40). 
"  A  fruitful  land  turned  into  saltness  "  (Ps.  cvii.  34). 
"  Overthrown  and  burnt"  (Amos  iv.  11).  "The 
breeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpits,  and  a  perpetual  de- 
solation "  (Zeph.  ii.  9).  "A  waste  land  that  smoketh, 
and  pbinto  bluing  fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripe- 
ness "  (Wisd.  ix.  7).  "  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch 
and  heaps  of  ashes"  (2  Esdr.  ii.  9).  "The  dtiea 
turned  into  ashes "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,  where  then:  de- 
struction by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus  {B.  J.  'iv.  8,  §4).  After  describing  the 
lake,  he  proceeds: — "Adjoining  it  is  Sodomitis, 
once  a  blessed  r^on  abounding  in  produce  and  in 
cities,  but  now  entirely  burnt  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  desti'oyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  ite 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
Divme  fire,  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  b« 
seen  there,  and  moreover  the  ashes  reappear  even  in 
the  fruit."  In  another  passage  (£.  J,  v.  13,  §6) 
he  alludes  incidentally  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
contrasting  it,  like  St.  Peter,  with  a  destruction  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Ant, 
i.  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale  of 
Siddim  to  hare  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
distmct  district  fi-om  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  latter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agree  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their 
statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief  that>tbe 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  reiQains 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.l 

From  all  these  pissages,  though  mush  is  obscure, 
two  thugs  seem  (dear. 

1.  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  dties  of  the;, 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  hike,  but  that  the  cities  were 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  m  its  desolate  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modem  views, 
we  discover  a  remarkable  variance  fit>m  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opuiion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  tha^  their  remains 
— walls,  columns,  and  capitals — might  be  still  dis- 
cerned below  the  water,  haittly  needs  refutation 
after  the  distinct  statement  and  the  constant  impli- 
cation of  Scripture.  Reland  (_Pal.  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  how  baseless  was  such 
a  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  is  contiadicted 
by  Uie  terms  of  the  oi-iginal  narmtive.  It  has  since 
been  assaulted  with  great  energy  by  De  Saulcy, 
Professor  Stanley  (JS.  ^  P.  289)  has  lent  his  pow- 
erful aid  in  the  same  direction,''  and  the  theory, 
which  probably  aroM  from  a  confusion  between  the 


•  The  «ord  is  *iy,  "»t,"not  *'towsnis,"a8  In  the  A.V. 
lAsatto,  vidno  a ;  LXX.  jtfxiftwffev  iy  So3d/uKt. 

r  Josephos  regarded  this  passage  as  his  main  state- 
ment of  the  event.    See /Intl.  11,^4. 

S  These  pMsages  are  given  at  iength  by  De  Saulcy 
(JKirr.  i.  448). 

*  'The  only  expreaion  which  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
rise  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  within  htotorlcal  times,  is  that 


contained  In  Oen.  xlv.  3—*  the  vale  of  Slddtin,  which  Is 
the  Salt  Scti.'  But  this  phnue  may  merely  mean  that 
the  region  in  question  bore  both  names;  as  in  the  similar 
expressions  (verses  7  and  17)— 'En  Mlshpat,  which  Is 
Kadcsh  ;'  ■  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's  Dale.'  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  woril  '  Emek,'  translatw' 
'  vale,'  is  nsnally  employed  for  a  long  broad  valley,  sncb 
as  in  this  connnction  would  naturally  mean  the  whole 
length  of  the  Dead  Sea."    (SUinley,  S.  *  P.  289  note.) 
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Tale  of  Siddim  and  the  plaia  of  the  Jordiui,  will 
doubtlcK  never  again  be  listened  to.     But 

3.  A  more  aerions  depaitura  fi-on)  the  temu  of  the 
sodent  history  is  exhibited  iu  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  citi»  stood  at  the  anuth  end  of  the  Lake. 
This  appean  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Joaephus 
and  Jerome  (to  judge  by  their  statements  on  the 
subject  of  Zoar).  It  seems  to  have  been  universally 
held  by  the  mediaeval  historians  and  pilgrims,  and 
it  is  adopted  by  modem  topographers,  probably 
without  exception.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  moet 
able  and  careful  of  modem  travellers.  Dr.  Robinson, 
"  The  cities  whidi  were  destroyed  must  have  been 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  lalce  as  it  then 
existed"  (B.  It.  ii.  188).  This  is  also  the  belief 
of  M.  Oe  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to  tiomoinh ; 
and,  m  Act,  is  geiierally  accepted.  There  are  several 
grounds  for  this  belief;  but  the  main  point  on 
wMch  Dr.  Bobinson  rests  his  argument  b  the  litua- 
tionofZoar. 

(a.)  **  Lot,"  saji  be,  in  continuing  the  passage 
just  quoted,  "fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
Sodom ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  wheie  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fei-tile  plain,  therefore, 
which  Lot  diose  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was 
situated  ...  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  'as  thou 
comest  unto  Zoar'"  {B.  R.  ibid.). 

Zoar  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  "  the  key 
of  Uoab."  It  is  certainly  the  key  of  the  position 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
properly  investigated  under  its  own  bead.  [ZoAB.] 
It  will  there  be  shewn  that  grounds  exist  for  believing 
that  the  Zoar  uf  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the  Cruraders, 
which  probably  lay  where  Dr.  Kobinson  phices  it, 
WHS  not  the  Zoar  of  Lot.  On  such  a  point,  how- 
ev^,  where  the  evidence  is  so  fragmentary  and  so 
obscure,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than 
with  extreme  diffidence. 

In  the  meantime,  howaver,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  statement  of  Gen.  xix.  baitUy  supports 
•  the  inference  rdative  to  the  position  of  these  two 
pbMxs,  whidi  is  attempted  to  be  extorted  from  it. 
For,  assuming  that  Spdom  was  where  all  topo- 
graphers seem  to  concur  in  placing  it,  at  the  nit 
ridge  of  Utdum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance 
between  that  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Kerak,  where  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  place  Zoar, 
a  distance  which,  acooiding  to  the  narrative,  was 
traversed  by  Lot  and  his  party  in  the  short  twi- 
light of  an  Gaatem  morning  (ver.  15  and  23),  is 
no  less  than  16  milca.' 

Without  questioning  that  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xix.  is  strictly  histori^  throughout,  we  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
topography  and  of  the  names  attached  to  the  sites  of 
this  remarkable  region,  to  enable  any  profitable  con- 
clusions to  be  arrived  at  on  this  and  the  other  kindi-ed 
questions  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  five 
dties. 

(i.)  Another  consideration  in  fiivour  of  placing 
the  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is 
the  existence  of  similar  names  in  that  direction. 


>  M.  De  Soolcy  has  not  overlooked  Ihls  conslderalion 
(.Vorratiee,  L  442).  His  own  propoeal  to  place  Zoar  at 
Zmneirah  Is  however  InadmtMible.  for  reasons  stated 
under  the  bead  of  Zoar.  If  U$dum  be  Sodom,  then  the 
site  which  has  most  claim  to  be  identifled  with  the  site  of 
Zoar  b  the  Tell  unt-Zoghal,  which  stdiids  between  the 
north  end  of  JAosAm  Utdum  and  the  Lake.  Bat  Zoar, 
the  cndle  of  Moab  and  Anunoo,  most  sorely  have  been 
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Thus,  the  name  Umium,  attached  to  the  remark- 
able ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  lake,  is  usually  acceptei  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  VeMe,  De 
Saulcy,  &c.  Ac.).    But  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 

3       t 

ference  between  the  two  words  D^O  and  M^wt, 
and  at  any  rate  the  point  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. The  name  'Amrah  {Xy^s),  whid)  is  at- 
tached to  a  valley  among  the  mountains  south  of 
Hasoda  (Van  d«  Velde,  ii.  99,  and  Map),  b  an 
almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hd>rew  of  Gomorrha  ^ 
('Amorah).     The  name  Drda  (jajji).  and  much 

more  strongly  that  of  Zoghal  ( Ax*  ;)•  ■''^  ^^"O''- 

(c.)  A  third  argument,  and  perhaps  the  weightiest 
of  the  three,  b  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain 
at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  in  columnar  maaaes,  presenting  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form.  But  with  reference  to 
this  it  may  he  remarked  that  it  b  by  no  means 
certain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  round 
the  lake.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  tuder  the  head  of 
Zoar,  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  states  that  be  saw  the 
pillar  of  Lot's  wife  on  the  east  of  Jordan  at  about 
a  mile  fi-om  the  ordinary  foixi :  and  wherever  such 
salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same 
formation  as  the  Kkailan  Utdum,  it  will  possess  the 
habit  of  splitting  into  the  aame  shapes  as  that  does. 

It  thus  appean  that  oo  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  sotis&ctory  cottclnsioo  can  at  present  be  come 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesb 
seedis  to  state  positively  that  it  lay  at  the  tiortAera 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  tlie  other  bond  the  long- 
continued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  equal  poaitiveneaa 
that  it  was  at  its  souMtfrn  end.  How  Um  geo- 
logical argument  may  affect  either  side  of  the 
proposition  cannot  be  decided  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hanil}^bope  ever  to 
form  a  aatis&ctory  conception.  Some  catastrophe 
there  undoubtedly  was.  M  ot  only  does  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xix.  expressly  state  that  the  cities  were  mi- 
raculously destroyed,  but  all  the  references  to  the 
event  in  subsequent  write.-i  in  the  OM  and  New 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact.  But 
what  secondary  agendea,  besides  fire,  were  tmfiajvi 
in  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  punishment  caiuot  be 
safely  determined  in  the  almont  total  absence  of  exact 
sdentific  description  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  round  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  when  the 
groimd  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
observera,  something  may  be  disoovered  whlca  may 
throw  light  on  the  narrative.  Until  tbeo,  it  » 
useless,  however  tempting,  to  speculate.  But  even 
thb  b  almost  too  much  to  hope  for ;  because,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  warrant  for  imagining 
that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geological  one,  and  in  any 
other  case  all  traces  of  action  must  at  this  dutanoe 
of  time  hare  vonuhed. 


on  the  east  side  of  the  lAke. 

k  The  a  heni  is  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  dlBI- 
cnlt  guttural  aim  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  were 
unable  to  ptooounoe  (comp.  Gothsllab  for  Atballah.  be). 
This,  however,  woold  not  be  the  case  In  Arabic,  where 
the  ain  Is  veiy  commoD,  and  therefore  De  Saalcy*6  identt- 
flcailon  of  Goumran  with  Gomorrsh  falls  to  the  gioviid, 
as  fltr,  at  least,  as  etymology  b  concerned. 
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It  waa  fbnnei'ly  lappoeed  that  the  orerthrow  of 
Sodom  WM  cauwd  by  the  convulsion  which  formed 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Deau  Milman 
in  his  Jiiitory  of  the  Jewt  (i.  15,  16)  with  great 
spirit  and  ckamess.'  "  The  Talley  of  the  Jordan, 
io  which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adma, 
and  Taeboim  were  situated,  was  rich  and  highly 
cultirated.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  rirer  then 
flowed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a 
ngnlar  descent,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil 
broken  and  undermined  with  Teios  of  bitumen  and 
sui|Aur.  These  inflammable  suhetsuces,  set  on 
fire  by  l^htning,  caused  a  tremendous  cournlsiou ; 
the  water-courses,  both  the  rirer  and  the  canals  by 
which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated,  burst 
their  banks;  the  dties,  the  walls  of  whicb  were 
perliaps  built  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
soil,  were  entiiely  swallowed  up  by  the  tieiy  inun- 
dation ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  com- 
pared to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well-watered  com- 
belds  of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake." 
But  nothing  was  then  known  of  tlie  lake,  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  depression  of 
its  surface  iielow  the  ocean  level,  and  its  no  less 
eitnordinary  depth,  has  rendered  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  hoid  such  a  theory.  The  changes 
which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata  of  Syiia 
were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms  the 
Joidan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Lake,  must 
Dot  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but  must  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  destroy  all 
animal  life  fiir  and  near  (Dr.  Buist,  in  Trans,  of 
Pombay  Qfogr.  Soc.  xii,  p.  xvi.). 

Snce  the  knowledge  of  these  fiu:ts  has  rendered 
the  old  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
brrached  by  Dr.  Bobinson.  He  admits  that  "a 
lake  must  have  existed  whei-e  the  Dead  Sea  now  lies, 
into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  long  before 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of 
tfao  whole  brood  Jordan  valley  awl  of  the  northern 
port  of  the  An^xih,  the  direction  of  its  hitenl 
valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western 
district  towaijs  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
configuration  of  this  region  in  its  main  features 
is  coevai  with  the  present  condition  of  the  sur&ce 
of  tlie  earth  in  general,  and  not  the  efiect  of  any 

local  catactrophe  at  a  'subsequent  period In 

view  of  the  &ct  of  the  neoeaauy  existence  of  a 
lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom ;  the  well- 
watered  plain  toward  the  south,  in  which  were 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far 
off  the  sources  of  bitumen  ;  as  also  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  port  of  the  kke,  where  alone  as- 
pbaltnm  at  the  present  day  makes  its  appearance — 
I  say,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step 
to  the  obvious  hypothesis,  that  the  fertile  phiin  is 
now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 
south  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that,  by  some  convul- 
aioD  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  dther  the  snr- 
bce  of  this  plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanentiy  •  larger  tract  than 
formerly"  (5.  B.  u.  188,  9). 

To  this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 
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a  TUa  cannot  be  said  of  the  acooimt  given  by  Fuller 
ta  Us  PitgaktiaU  tf  Palatine  (Bk.  a,  ch.  13),  whkh 
■aeini  to  combine  every  possible  mistake  with  an  amonnt 
«r  bad  taste  aal  maeemly  drolleiy  quite  sstoolshlog  even 
tnrsDer. 


be  Uken.  (1.)  The  •'  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  in  which 
the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated)  can  hardly  have 
been  at  the  south  end  of  the  hike ;  and  (2.)  The 
geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  not  appear  to 
agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  borders  it  on 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  been 
lowered  since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of 
undergoing  a  gradiuil  process  of  tilling  up.  This 
region  is  in  fiict  the  delta  of  the  very  lai-ge,  though 
irregular,  streams  whidi  drain  the  highlands  on  its 
east,  west,  and  south,  and  have  drained  them  ever 
since  the  valley  was  a  valley.  No  report  by  any  ob- 
server at  all  competent  to  I'ead  the  geological  features 
of  the  district  will  be  found  to  give  countenance 
to  the  notion  (hat  any  disturbance  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  that  anything  oc- 
curred there  since  the  country  assumed  its  present 
general  conformation  beyond  the  quiet,  gradual 
change  due  to  the  reguliur  operation  of  the  ordinary 
agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  filling  up  the 
chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  hike  with  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  fi'om  the  highlands 
on  all  sides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks 
of  fire,  so  often  mentioned,  are,  so  &r  as  we  have 
any  trustworthy  means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory, 
and  due  to  ordinary,  natural,  causes. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xiz.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  Tlw  word  haphao,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"overthrow,"  is  the  oiily  expreaaion  which  sng-  - 
gests  such  a  thing.  Conkdering  the  character  of 
the  whole  passage,  it  may  be  interred  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  that,  lud  an  earthquake  or  con- 
vulsion of  a  geological  nature  been  a  main  agent 
in  the  destructicm  of  the  dties,  it  would  have  been 
&r  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  forcible 
language  and  the  crowded  images  of  Amos  and  the 
Psalmist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  speculate  on  materials  st  once  so  slender 
and  so  obscure  as  aie  furnished  by  that  narrative,  it 
would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
ageut  in  the  ignition  and  destruction  of  the  cities 
had  been  of  the  nature  of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones.' 

The  name  SedSm  has  been  intei-pieied  to  mean 
"  burning  "  (Geseniu^  Thes.»  939a).  This  is  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  not  at  all  certain,  since  Gesenius 
himself  hesitates  between  that  interpretation  and 
one  which  identifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word 
meaning  "  vineyard,"  and  Kflrst  {Haadheb.  ii.  72), 
with  equal  if  not  greater  plausibility,  connects  it 
with  a  root  meaning  to  mcloae  or  fortify.  Simonis 
again  {Onomatt.  363)  renders  it  "abundance  of 
dew,  or  water,"  HiUer  {Onomast.  176)  "  fruitful 
land,"  and  Chytraeus  "  mystery."  In  fact,  like 
most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little  inge- 
nuity, be  made  to  mean  almost  anything.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  (5.  and  P.  289)  notices  the  flrst 
of  these  interpretations,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  "  Phlegtaean  fields"  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome, 
says  that  "  the  name,  if  not  derived  from  the  sub- 
sequent catastrophe,  shows  that  the  marks  of  fire 
had  already  passed  over  the  doomed  valley."  Appa- 
rent "  marks  of  fire"  there  are  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea.     They  have  misled  many 


■  This  is  the  scoonnt  of  the  Koran  (xi.  84):— 'We 
tamed  those  dUes  upside  down  and  we  rabied  a;un  ttwm 
stones  of  iMked  clay." 

•  Taking  ChD= HDIB',  sod  that  as  =  HD'IB'. 
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trarellen  into  believing  them  to  be  the  tolmu  of 
conflagration  and  volcanic  action ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  quite  powible  that  they  originated  the 
name  SedSm,  for  ther  undoubtedly  abounded  on  the 
shorei  of  the  lake  long  before  even  Sodom  was 
founded.  But  there  in  no  warrant  for  treating  those 
appearances  as  the  tokens  of  actual  conflagration  or 
volcanic  action.  They  are  produced  by  the  giadual 
and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  rodcs. 
They  are  iamiliar  to  geologists  in  many  other  pboes, 
and  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  where 
DO  fire  has  ever  been  suspected. 

The  miserable  &te  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  nnmerons  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude  it  is  made  "  an  ensample  to  thoae  that  after 
should  live  ungodly,"  and  to  those  "  denying  the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (2  Pet. 
ii.  6;  Jude,  4^7).  And  our  Lord  Himself,  when 
describing  the  fearful  puniUiment  that  will  befiill 
those  that  reject  His  disciples,  says  that  "  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city  "  (Hark  vi.  U  ; 
oorop.  Matt.  z.  15). 

The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodom — "  Severn* 
Sodomorum" — appears  amongst  the  Arabian  pre- 
lates who  signed  the  acts  of  the  tirst  Council  of 
Micaea.  Reland  remoostiates  against  the  klea  of 
the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being  intended,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Znzumaon  or  Zoittima, 
.  a  see  undei-  the  metropolitan  of  Bostm  {Pal.  1U20). 
This  M.  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  i.  454)  refuses  to  admit. 
He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many  sees  still  bear 
the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished,  and  exist 
only  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  be  refers,  ia  the  edition  of 
H.  Lenormant,  does  net  throw  any  light  on  the 
point.  [G.] 

SOVOMA  {i6toiut:  Sodoma).  Rom.  ix.  29. 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authoi-ized  Version  has  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sodom,  wbuh  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  pasaage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  i.  9.  The  form  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  occasionally  in  the  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  is  Sodome,  but  the  name  is  now 
universally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  in  the  one 
passage  quoted  above.  [G.] 

SOD'OMITES  (iri^  J  D«Bhp  :  leortator, 
effeminatua).  This  word  does  not  denote  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii.  36) 
nor  their  descendants ;  but  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  practised  as  a 
religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
have  derived  their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in 
Deut.  ixiu.  17;  IK.  liv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxll.  46; 
2  K.  xxiii.  7 ;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (mai-gin).  The 
Hebrew  woid  Kadtth  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
root  kadath,  which  (strange  as  it  mxj  appear) 
means  "pure,"  and  thence  "holy."  The  words 
aacer  in  Latin,  and  **  devoted "  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the 
subordinate  signification  is  not  so  alisolutelj  con- 
trary to  the  principal  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 


•  Inl  K.  nil.  38  the  word  ranoM  is  rendered  "  trmonr." 
It  sbonld  be  "  harlots  "— "  snd  the  harlots  washed  thcm- 
Belves  there  "  (early  tn  the  morning,  as  was  thetr  custom, 
addaProcopiusofOan).  TbeLX^.  have  rcndeml  this 
tonectly. 
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kadesh.  "  This  dreadful  '  consecration,'  or  rather 
desecration,  was  spread  in  difierent  forms  over 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ash- 
taroth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object."  It 
appears  also  to  have  been  established  at  Rome, 
where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  from 
Gallia,  but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithynia). 
There  is  an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  in  Je- 
rome's Comm.  on  Ho«.  iv.  14. 

The  transUton  of  the  Septoagint  with  that 
anxiety  to  soflen  and  conceal  obnoxious  expressions, 
which  has  been  often  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of 
their  version, 'have,  in  all  cases  but  one,  avoided 
rendering  Kadeth  by  its  ostensible  meaning.  In  the 
tint  of  the  passages  cited  above  they  give  a  double 
translation,  %op¥ttttr  and  rtKuTKiiuyos  (initiated). 
In  the  second  <ritH*<riu>s  (a  conspiracy,  perhaps 
reading  TBT?).  In  the  third  raj  reXeretj  (sacri- 
fices). In  the  fourth  the  Vat.  MS.  omits  it,  and  the 
Alex,  has  roi!  Mn\KKar/iii»ou.  In  the  fifth  T«r 
TUdhtvlfi :  and  in  the  sixth  \nr)>  iyyiKctr, 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  Kadeth,  viz. 
Kadethah.  This  is  found  in  Gen.  zxzviii.  21,  22  ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hos.  iv.  14.  In  each  of  these 
cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage  to  re- 
member that  these  women  were  (if  the  exproaioi^ 
tnny  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion,  not 
plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments  for  gratifying 
passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes  are  called 
by  the  name  tonoA.*  The  "  stiange  women "  of 
I^v.  ii.  16,  &C.,  were  foreigners,  xarath.      [G.] 

SODOMI'TISH  SEA,  THE  {Mare  8odomi~ 
tiaim),  2  Esdr.  v.  7 ;  meaning  the  I>Bad  Sea.  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  or  Apocrypha,  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  inaccurate  modern  opinion  which 
connects  the  salt  lake  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply  from 
Sodom  having  t^  situated  near  the  lake.      [G.] 

SOL'OMON  (ntibe*.  SUUmHi:  SoAMMti". 
LXX. ;  SoXo/u^v,  N.  T.  and  Joseph. :  Salomo). 

I.  Name. — The  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  name  when  it  passes  ii-om  the  measured 
statdioeas  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapaest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  oiiToommon  speech.  Such 
change*  are  perhaps  inevitable  wherever  a  name 
becomes  a  household  word  in  successive  generations, 
just  as  that  of  Friedereich  (identical  in  meaning 
with  Solomon)  peases  into  Frederick.  The  feminine 
form  of  the  word  (iaXijit))  retains  the  long  vowel 
in  the  N.T.  It  appears,  though  with  an  altered 
soimd,  in  the  Arabic  SaUimaim. 

If.  Uateriab. — (1).  The  comparative  scantiness 
of  hietorical  data  for  a  hfe  of  Solomon  is  itself 
significant.  While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam. 
xvi.-xxxi.,  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1  K.  i.  ii.,  1  Chr.  z.-xxix., 
that  of  Solomon  filK  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  K. 
i.-xl.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i-ix.  The  compilers 
of  those  book*  felt,  as  by  a  true  inspiration,  that 
the  wanderings,  ware,  and  sufferings  of  David  were 
better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages  than 
the  magnificence  of  his  son.*  They  manifestly  give 
extracts  only  from  larger  works  which  were  before 

i>  The  csntrast  presented  by  the  Apocryphal  Utenluie 
of  J(W8,  Christiana,  Hahomelans,  atnundlng  In  paeodo- 
nymous  works  and  legends  gathering  rcmnd  the  name  of 
Solomon  (t'lt/Va),  but  having  hanlly  any  connexion  with 
David,  Is  at  oooe  striking  and  lostTQOttv& 
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them,  "  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  ( 1  K.  ri. 
41) ;  "  The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  book 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  risions  of  Iddo  the  seer  " 
(2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Thoee  which  thej  do  gire,  bear, 
with  what  for  the  historian  is  a  dixproportioimte 
fullneiB,  on  the  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak 
bat  little  (those  in  2  Chr.  not  at  all)  of  its  later 
tins  and  misfortones,  end  we  are  consequently  un- 
able to  follow  the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

(2).  Gwald,  with  his  mual  fondness  for  assign- 
ing different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
series  of  successive  editors,  goes  through  (he  process 
here  with  mndi  ingenuity,  but  without  any  very 
satisfactory  result  {Gtachichte,  iii.  259-263).  A 
more  interesting  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of  the 
books  above  named  we  may  refer  the  sections  which 
the  compilers  have  put  together.  We  shall  pro- 
bably not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan,  &r 
advanced  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
Davi-i's  chief  adviser  during  the  years  in  which  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  Temple  and  its 
ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  K.  iv.  5  in  Heh.  comp. 
Ewald  iii.  1 16),  as  having  written  the  account  of  the 
accession  of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(1  K.  i.-viii.  66  ;  2  Chr.  i.-viii.  1 5).  The  prayer  of 
Solomon,  so  fully  reproduced,  and  m  obviously  pre- 
eomposed,  may  have  been  written  under  his  gaidauce. 
To  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  active  at  the  doiie  of  the 
reign,  alive  tome  thne  after  Jeroboam's  aocension, 
we  may  ascribe  the  short  i-ecord  of  the  sin  of  Solo- 
mon, and  of  the  revelation  to  which  he  himself  had 
so  largely  contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscel- 
laneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendour  of 
his  reign  (1  K.  ix.  10-x.  29). 

(3).  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  0.  T.  we 
may  find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  Psalms 
which  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  his  time, 
Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  oxivii.  Whatever  donbts  may 
hang  over  the  date  and  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  least  see  in  them 
the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  date  whidi  recent 
criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the 
writers,  and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer 
them  in  their  substance,  following  the  judgment  of 
the  most  advanced  Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solo- 
monic period  itiidf,  they  then  come  before  us  with 
all  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence (Renan,  Hist,  dea  kaigiia  Semit.  p.  131).° 

(4).  Other  materials  are  but  very  scanty.  The 
history  of  Josephos  is,  for  the  most  pert,  only  a 
koee  and  inaccurate  paraphrase  of  the  0.  T.  narra- 
tive. In  him,  and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early 
Christian  writers,  we  find  some  frt^menta  of  older 
history  not  without  their  value,  extracts  from 
archives  allied  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  Phoenician  his- 
tories of  Henander  and  Dius  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §6 ; 
5,  §3),  from  Eupolemos  (Enseb.  Praep,  Bvang.  ix. 
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•  The  weli^t  of  Renan's  judgment  Is  however  dimi- 
nisbed  bf  the  fact  that  be  had  subsequently  assigned 
Ecclesiastes  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Cant.  de> 
CSiitit.  p.  102). 

<)  Tbe  narrative  of  2  Sam.  xU.  leaves,  it  Is  true,  a  different 
impresaloD.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  order  of  the  names  In 
1  Chr.  Ill  6,  Is  otherwise  unaocoon table.  Josephos  dis- 
tinctly sUtes  it  ^Ant.  Til.  U,  p.). 

•  AcoonUng  to  tbe  received  Interpretation  of  Prov,  xxxL 
I.  bis  mother  also  contributed  an  Idt^al  name,  Lemuel 


30),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Moiander,  and 
Laitns  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  21).  Writers  such  as 
these  wei-e  of  course  only  compilers  at  second- 
hand, but  they  probably  had  access  to  some  earlier 
documents  which  have  now  perished. 

(5.)  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will 
claim  a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute 
to  history  is  the  help  they  give  us  in  realising  tbe 
impression  made  by  the  colossal  greatness  of  Solo- 
mon, as  in  earlier  and  later  times  by  that  of  Nim- 
rod  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of  men  of  many 
countries  and  through  many  ages. 

in.  JEducatim.—{l).  The  student  of  the  life 
of  Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of 
David's  old  age,  the  last-bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5).'  His  mother  had  gained  over  David  a 
twofold  power ;  first,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
though  guilty  love ;  and  next,  as  the  one  person  to 
whom,  in  his  repentance,  'he  could  make  something 
like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded  his 
birth  were  for  the  conscience-strieken  king  a  time 
of  seltHtbosement.  The  birth  itself  of  tbe  child  who 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must 
have  been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  and  a 
sign  of  hope.  The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 
prophet-guide  expressed  themselves  in  the  namea 
witii  which  they  welcomed  it.  The  yearnings  of 
the  "  man  of  war,"  who  "  had  shed  much  blood," 
for  a  time  of  pea«e — yearnings  which  had  shown 
themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to  his  third  son 
the  name  of  Ab-salom  (  =  father  of  peace),  now  led 
him  to  give  to  the  new-bom  infant  the  name  of 
Solomon  (Sbilomdh  =r  the  peaceful  one).  Nathan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
king's  own  name  (= the  darling,  the  beloved  one), 
takes  another  form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it, 
after  the  growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  David  had  been  the  darling  of 
his  people.  Jedid-jah  (the  name  was  coined  for 
the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling  of  the  Lord. 
(2  Sun.  xii.  24,  5.*  See  Jedidiau  ;  and  Ewald, 
iii.  215). 

(2).  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of 
Solomon  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  character  of  his  after 
years.  The  inquiry,  what  was  the  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  contrasts, — a  wisdom 
then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled, — a  sensuality 
like  that  of  Louis'  XV.,  cannot  bnt  be  instractive. 
The  three  influences  which  must  have  entered  most 
largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  choj-ge 
he  was  placed  firodi  his  earliest  infimcy  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25). 

(3).  The  fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet-priest 
was  made  the  special  instructor)  indicates  the  king's 
earnest  wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  ffo- 
tected  against  the  evils  which,  then  and  afterwards, 
showed  themselves  in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore.  At  first,  apparently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir.   Ab- 


(=  to  Ood,  Deodatns),  tbe  dedicated  one  (oump.  Ewald, 
Poet.  BBdu  iv.  ITS).  On  this  hypothesis  tbe  reproof 
was  drawn  forth  by  tbe  king's  Intemperance  and  sen- 
snallty.  In  oontrast  to  what  his  wives  were,  she  draws 
the  picture  of  what  a  pattern  wllb  ought  to  be  (Plueda, 
14). 

f  Here  also  the  epithet  "  le  blen-^lm<$"  reminds  us,  no 
leas  than  Jedldlsta,  of  the  terrible  Irony  of  History,  for 
those  who  abnse  gifts  and  forfeit  a  vocation. 
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u)om  i(  still  the  king'*  fnvonrite  wn  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
37,  xviii.  33) — ia  looked  on  bjr  tbe  people  u  the 
destined  •uccenor  (2  Stun.  xir.  13,  xt.  1-ti).  The 
dMth  of  Abulom,  when  ^lomon  waa  about  ten  rears 
old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  Darid,  passing  over 
the  cUims  of  nil  his  elder  sons,  those  bj  Bathsheba 
incloded,  guided  by  the  influenoe  of  Nathan,  or 
by  his  own  discemmeDt  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  were  tokens  of  the  lore  of  Jehovah,  pledged 
his  word  in  secret  to  Bathsheba  that  he,  and  no 
other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i.  13).  The  wonls 
which  were  spoken  somewhat  later,  express,  doubt- 
less, the  purpose  which  guided  him  throughout 
(t  Chr.  xxTiii.  9, 20).  His  son's  life  should  not  be 
as  his  own  had  been,  one  of  hardships  and  wars, 
dark  crimes  and  passionate  repentance,  but,  from 
first  to  last,  be  pure,  blameless,  peaoefol,  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after  which 
he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Ps.  IxxU.  may  be  leaked  on  as  the  pro- 
phetic expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So 
<ar,  ail  was  well.  But  we  may  not  ignore  the 
fact,  that  the  later  years  of  David's  life  presented 
a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  as  for  the  better. 
His  sin,  though  forsfiren,  left  behind  it  the  Nemesis 
of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a  less  generous  activity. 
The  litargical  eletneut  of  religion  becomes,  after 
the  first  paasionnte  out-pouring  of  Ps.  li.,  unduly 
predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  tnasures  and 
materials  for  the  Temple  which  be  may  not  build 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  5,  14).  He  plans  with  his  own 
hands  all  the  details  of  its  architecture  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.  19).  He  organises  on  a  srale  of  elaborate 
magniBcence  all  the  attendance  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  choral  services  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr,  iiiv. 
XXV.).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king  are 
neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  Sam.  xv.  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished,  "  because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-born  "  (LXX.  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  2 1 ).  The 
hearts  of  the  people  fall  away  from  him.  Firxt 
Absalom,  aud  then  Sheba,  become  formidable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  XV.  6,  xx.  2).  The  history  of  the  number 
ing  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxdv,,  1  Chr.  xxi.)  im- 
plies the  purpose  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  poll- 
tax,  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  makes  the 
latter  the  more  probable),  such  as  startled  all  his 
plder  and  more  experienced  coonsellors.  If,  in 
"  the  last  words  of  David  "  belonging  to  this  period, 
there  is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after 
lighteoQsness  (2 'Sam.  xxiii.  2-5),  there  is  also — 
first  generally  (ibid.  6,  7),  and  afterwards  resting 
on  individual  ofiienders  (1  K.  ii.  3-8) — a  more  pas- 
sionate desire  to  punish  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindictive  thoughts  for 
ofiences  which  he  had  once  freely  forgiven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  infiuence  over  his  son's 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4).  In  Eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system  of 
pAygtmy,  the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than 
elsewhere,  on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many 
instance*  of  that  dependence.  It  recognises  it  in 
tho  care  with  which  it  records  the  name  of  each 
monarch's  mother.  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to 
mould  her  son's  mirid  atad  heart  to  the  higher  forms 


t  Jesepbis,  with  Us  usual   Inaocnncy,  snbstltntes 
Naihan  for  Oad  In  his  Danalive  (^M.  va  13,  }3). 
s  We  lagnt  to  tlud  ounelves  nnsble  to  follow  Ewsld  in 
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of  goodness.  She  oSiers  no  resistance  to  the  king's 
paaiioo  (Ewald,  iii.  211).  She  makes  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in  the 
scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  hare  been 
concealed.     Doubtless  she  too  was  soiTowful  and 

ritent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed 
^  her  child's  death  (2  Sam.  xiL  24),  but  the 
after-histoiy  shows  that  the  giand-daugfater  of 
Ahithophel  [Bathsheba]  had  inherited  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultreaa,  who 
had  become  devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be 
ambitious,  could  hardly  be  more,  at  the  best, 
than  the  Madame  de  Mainteoon  of  a  king,  whose 
contrition  and  piety  were  rendering  him,  unlike 
his  former  sdf,  unduly  passive  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

(5).  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
prophet  to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon 
was  confided?  (J/eb.  of  2  Sam.  xii.  25).  We 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  could  speak  bold 
and  faithful  words  when  they  were  needed  ( 2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  inspiratioa,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of  a  clear- 
sighted wisdom,  or  of  aims  uniformly  high ;  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  David's  rei-.'n 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  actj^-ity  for  good.  He 
gires  himself  to  the  work  of  writing  tlie  annals  of 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix,  29),  He  places  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  the  companions  and 
counsellors  of  the  future  king  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  history  of  the  **  num- 
bering," and  the  fiut  that  the  census  was  fallowed 
eariy  in  tbe  ivign  of  Solomon  by  heavy  bujdeus 
and  a  forced  semce,  almost  lend  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tlie  prophet  had  acquiesced  (  in  a  measui-e 
which  had  in  view  the  maguificeooe  of  tbe  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  owu  heart,  returning 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10),  and  to  an 
older  and  less  couitly  prophet,  to  protest  against 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  op- 
pression.^ 

(6).  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shai'ed  his  fatliei's  exile 
(2  Sam.  XV.  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach  ;  music 
and  song;  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Loi'd,  in  such 
portions  and  in  such  forms  as  were  then  current ; 
the  "  proveibs  of  the  ancients,"  which  his  father 
had  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  probably 
also  a  literature  which  has  suiTired  only  in  fiag- 
ments ;  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
hei-oes  of  the  people;  the  Book  of  the  Wai-s  of  tlie 
Lord ;  the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  of 
his  own  tribe,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  and  Cnlcol,  and 
Darda  (1  Chr.  ii.  6),  who  contributed  so  lai-gely  to 
the  noble  hymns  of  this  period  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  Iixxix.), 
and  were  incorporated,  probably,  into  the  choir  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Ewald,  iii.  355).  The  growing  intei^ 
course  of  Israd  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world 
and  its  wonders  than  had  fulen  to  his  father's  lot. 
Admirable,  however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepheixl-Iile, 
like  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  calling  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70, 71). 
Bora  to  the  purple,  there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of 
a  selfish  luxai7.    Cradled  in  liturgies,  trained  to 


his  high  esthnUe  of  the  old  sge  of  David,  and,  oonse- 
qnentlj,  of  Solomon's  education. 
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thihk  chiefly  of  the  magnificent "  palace  "  of  Jeliovah 
( 1  Chr.  irix.  19)  of  wnlch  he  was  to  be  the  builder, 
there  was  the  danger,  first,  of  an  aesthetic  fomuliam, 
and  then  of  ultimate  indifieience. 

IV.  Jasetsion. — (I.)  The  feebleness  of  David's 
oM  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  fiither  destined 
for  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab- 
salom, like  Abealom  "  was  a  goodly  man  "  (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  fiiU  maturity  of  yeei's,  buclied  by  the 
oklest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsellom,  Joab 
and  Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David,  who 
looked  with  jealousy,  the  latter  on  the  obvioos 
though  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest- 
born,  and  the  former  on  the  gixtwing  influence  of 
the  rival  counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's 
&Tour,  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Ataalom,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state 
of  a  chariot  and  a  bodygnard ;  and  David,  more 
passive  than  ever,  looked  on  in  silence.  At  last  a 
time  was  chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king. 
A  solemn  feast  at  Eh-sooel  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it  but  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was  necessary  for 
those  whose  interests  were  endangered,  becked  ap- 
parently by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder  brothers 
(Ewald;  iii.  266 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13, 14),  to  take  prompt 
measures.  Bathsbefas  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
tc^tber.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 
virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favourite  son 
eonld  be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule, 
well-known  as  belonging  to  the  king,  attendtal  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
more  important  slill,  by  the  king's  special  company 
of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty  men  (IK,  i. 
10,  .33),  and  the  bodyguard  of  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethitea  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  Gihon, 
and  was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.'  The  shouts 
of  his  followers  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the 
guests  at  Adonijah 's  banquet.  Happily  they  were 
as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and  they  did  not 
venture  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and 
departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter  ooi^ 
fetat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  successful. 
Such  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  Eastern  monarchies.  They  are  usually  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  defeated  party.  Adonijah  ex- 
pected such  an  issue,  and  took  refuge  at  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  young 
eooqueror  used  his  triumph  generously.  The  lives 
both  of  Adonijah  and  his  partizana  were  spai'ed,  at 
least  for  a  time.    What  had  been  done  hurriedly 
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h  Aecordhig  to  later  Jewish  leaching  a  king  was  not 
aoofnted  when  be  succeeded  his  Iktber,  except  In  the  case 
of  a  previous  usurimUon  or  a  disputed  succession  (OUm^ 
Lesde.  Rabbin,  s.  v.  "Bex"). 

■i  The  Sams  menUoned  are  (1)  the  pnblki  ftaods  for 
bonding  tne  Templ^  100,000  talents  (Ukailm)  of  gold 
aod  1,000,000  of  silver;  (2)  David's  private  offerings, 
3000  talents  ot  fM  aod  7000  of  silver.  Besides  these, 
lai^  Boms  of  unknown  amount  were  believed  to  bave 
been  stared  up  in  the  srpolchra  of  David.  3000  lalenls 
were  taken  from  It  by  HTrcanus  (Jos.  AlU.  vlL  16,  )  3; 
xB.  8,  i  ♦,  xTi.  7, }  1). 

>  Poaslblr  sprinkled  with  gold  dost,  as  was  the  balr  of 
tlw  yonths  who  waited  on  htm  (Jos.  .int.  vlU.  7, 3),  or 
dyed  wlUi  henna  (Hlcbaelis,  Net.  in  Lowtb,  PraO.  xxxl.). 

VOL.  II. 


was  done  afteiwards  in  more  solemn  form.  Solo- 
mon was  presented  to  a  great  gathering  of  all  the 
notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  in  which  the 
old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his  mind,  the 
programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Je- 
hovah. A  few  months  more,  and  Solomon  found 
himself,  by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  throne. 

(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was 
unique.  Never  before,  and  never  alter,  did  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  place  among  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt  or  Assyria, 
stretching  from  the  liiver  (Euphrates)  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterraneaa  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many  subject 
princes.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  year*  were  at  his  disposal.'  The  people, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Know- 
ledge, art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to 
such  perfection  as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable 
of  attaining.  We  may  rightly  ask — what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  who  at 
the  age  of  oineteen-or  twenty,  was  called  to  this 
glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
direct  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of  the 
earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for 
filling  up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression 
which  Solomon  mode  upon  all  who  came  near  him 
may  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  him  as  with 
SanI  and  David,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with 
most  other  favourite  princes  of  Eastern  peoples, 
there  must  have  been  the  fascination  and  the  grace 
of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher  mystic 
meaning  may  be  latent  in  Ps.  xlv.,  or  the  Song  of 
Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them 
as  luving  had,  at  least,  a  historical  starting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  **  fairer  than  the  diildren  of 
men,"  the  face  "  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  his  Other's 
(Cant.  v.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  dark 
as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without  a  golden 
glow,!*  the  eyes  soft  as  "the  eyes  of  doves,"  the 
"  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars," 
"  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether 
lovely"  (Cant.  9-16).  Add  to  thU  aU  gifts 
of  a  noble,  &r-i-eaching  intellect,  large  and  ready 
sympathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humour,  the  lipa 
''  full  of  grace,  the  soni  "  anointed  "  as  "  with  the 
oil  of  gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of 
his  golden  prime." 

(3.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  proba- 


•  It  will  be  seen  that  we  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  older 
UteFsUst  school,  Boasnet,  Lowth,  MIchaells,  rather  than 
that  of  the  more  recent  critics,  Ewald,  Renan,  Glnabnrg. 
Ingeniously  as  the  Idea  Is  worked  out  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  a  drama,  belonging  to  the 
literature  of  the  northern  kingdom,  not  to  that  of  Jndab, 
holding  up  Solomon  to  ridicule  as  at  once  licentious 
and  unsttcceesiUl,  would  bave  been  treasnted  up  by  the 
Jews  of  the  Captivity,  and  received  by  the  Scribes  ot 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  by,  or  at  least,  In  honour  of 
Solomon  (comp.  Kenan,  La  Cantique  du  Canttqva,  pp. 
91,  >5).  We  follow  the  Jesuit  FIneda  (M  refriu  Salem. 
iv.  3)  In  applying  the  language  of  the  Sbnlamlta  to 
Solomon's  penooal  appearance,  but  not  in  his  extreme 
mintttooeaa. 

4  R 
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bility.  with  th«  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
new  reign.  The  narrative,  as  toM  in  I  K.  ii.  is 
Dot  a  little  perplexing;.  Bathsheba,  who  had  before 
stirred  up  David  agiuust  Adoiiijah,  now  appears  as 
interceding  for  him,  li^ging  that  Abishag  the  Shu- 
namite,  tlie  virgin  concubine  of  David,  might  be 
given  him  as  a  wife.  Solomon,  who  till  then  had 
profeased  the  profoundest  reverence  for  his  mother, 
his  willingness  to  grant  her  anything,  suddenly 
Bashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The  petition  is 
treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Joab  and 
Abiathar  »i«  sharers,  Bienaiah  is  once  more  called 
in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab  is 
slain  even  within  tlie  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to 
which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  de- 
posed, and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (1  K.  ii.  81-36),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  family  more  ready  than  he 
had  been  to  pass  from  the  old  order  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  prophets  as  greater 
than  the  oracles  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priesthood  [comp.  Urim  and  Thummih].  The 
facts  have,  however,  an  explanation.  Mr.  Grove's 
ingenious  theory'  identifying  Abishag  with  the 
heroine  of  the  Song  of  Songs  [Shula.uite],  resting 
as  it  roust  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  this  further 
merit,  that  it  explains  the  phenomena  here.  The 
passionate  love  of  Solomon  for  "the  fiiirest  among 
women,"  might  well  lead  the  queen-mother,  hitherto 
supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to  join  in  any 
scheme  for  its  removal.  The  king's  vehement  abrupt- 
ness is,  in  lilce  manner,  accounted  for.  He  sees  in  the 
request  at  once  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
womnn  he  loves,  and  a  plot  to  keep  him  still  in  the 
tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him  into  admitting 
his  elder  brother's  right  to  the  dioicest  treasure  of  his 
father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to  the  throne, 
or  at  least  to  a  r^ency  in  which  he  would  have  his 
own  partizans  as  couniseUon.  With  a  keen-sighted 
promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  He  gets 
rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  to  Joab, 
and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  afterwards 
an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
one  [ShimeiJ,  who  had  been  troublesome  before, 
and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  in&- 
tuated  disreganl  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion"" (IK.  ii.  36-46).  There  is,  however,  no 
needless  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of  David  " 
are  sti^l  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  becomes 
the  head  of  a  distinct  family  (Zech.  xii.  12),  which 
,  ultimately  fills  up  the  fiiilure  of  the  direct  succes- 
sion (Luke  ili.  31).  As  he  punishes  his  fether's 
enemies,  he  also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who 
had  been  faithful  to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of 
Barzillai,  apparently  receives  an  inheritance  nenr 

■  llie  hypothesis  is.  however,  not  altogeiber  new.  It 
was  held  by  some  of  the  llteralist  hlstoilcal  school  of 
Theodore  of  Mopeucstia  (not  by  Theodore  btnuelf;  comp. 
his  fregTnents  In  Mfgne,  Ixvj.  699),  and  as  such  is  aoathe- 
matliwl  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  {I'ratf.  in  Cant.  Cantic.^. 
The  latter,  bt'llcvlng  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  been 
Bupemnturally  dictated  to  Ezra,  could  admit  no  inter- 
pretation but  the  mystical  (comp.  Oinsbuig,  Smg  if  Sot, 
p.  66). 

<*  An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  In  this 
matter  may  be  found  f  n  Menthen's  TJutOMrus,  1. ;  Sltaser, 
JH^t.  de  Salom.  procesxu  contra  Shimei. 

P  Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  lengthens  the  reign  to  80 
years,  and  makes  the  age  at  accession  14  (Ant.  viit  7,  $8). 

1  This  Pharaoh  is  Identified  by  Ewald  (ill.  2t9)  wilh 
Psnsennes,  the  lost  king  of  the  29th  dynas^  of  Hanetho, 
nhicb  had  its  scat  in  Lower  Egypt  at  Tanls;  bat  see 
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the  city  of  David,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, diKpbiys  his  inherited  hospitality  by  building 
a  caravansemi  for  the  strangers  whom  the  fame 
and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jenualem  (2  Sam. 
lix.  31-40;  1  K.  ii.  7 ;  Jer.  xli,  17  j  Ewald,  Gmch. 
iu.  274 ;  Prop*,  ii.  191). 

V.  Foreign  Policy.— (I.)  The  want  of  sufficient 
data  for  a  oontmuous  history  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. All  that  we  have  are — (a.)  The  duration  of 
the  reign,  40  yearsP  (1  K.  xi.  42).  (6.)  The 
commencement  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  1 1th  year  of  bis  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1, 37, 
38).  (c.)  The  pommencement  of  his  own  palace  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  year  (1  K.  vii. 
1  ;  2  Chr.  vili.  1).  (cf.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in 
the  region  North  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty  as 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in 
an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate 
their  significance. 

(2.)  Eijypt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites 
a  very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Phar 
raoh,  king  of  Egypt  He  married  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (1  K.  iii.  I).'  .Since  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus there  had  been  no  intercoms  between  the 
two  countries.  David  and  his  counsellors  had  taken 
no  stepe  to  promote  it.  Egypt  had  probably  taken 
part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resistance  to  David 
(1  Chr.  xi.  23 ;  Ewald,  iii.  182),  (md  had  received 
Hadad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with  i-oyal  honours. 
The  king  had  given  him  his  wife's  sister  in  mar- 
riage, and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family 
(1  K.  xi.  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  actively, 
and  Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably 
intended  to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so 
far  successful,  that  when  Hadad,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
David  and  Joab,  wished  to  soze  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  new  king,  the  court  of  Egypt  ren- 
dered him  no  assistance  (1  K.  xi.  21,  22).  The 
disturbances  thus  caused,  and  not  less  those  in  the 
North,  coming  fi-om  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian 
kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Rezon  and  other  fugitives 
from  Zobah  (I  K.  xi.  23-25),  might  well  lead  So- 
lomon to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,'  to 
obtain  for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a 
reo^nition  by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power. 
The  immediate  results  were  probably  £avoui-able 
enough.*  The  new  queen  brought  with  her  as  a 
dowry  the  frontier-city  of  Gezer,  against  which,  as 
threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  still 
possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Caoaanites,*  Phap 
i-aoh  had  led  his  armies.*    She  was  received  with 

Pharaoh,  pp.  816,  Bll.  Jorephus  (.Ant.  vUi.  6,  $2)  only 
notes  the  fact  tliat  be  was  the  last  king  of  Ggjpt  who 
was  known  simply  by  the  (tCle  Pbarsoh. 

'  Joeepbos  (^Ant,  vlil.  7,  ^6),  misled  by  the  poetUon  of 
these  statements,  refers  the  disturbances  io  the  close  of 
Solomon's  reign,  ami  is  followed  by  most  la'.er  writers. 
The  dates  given,  however,  lu  one  case  after  the  death  bf 
Joab,  lu  the  other  after  David's  conquest  of  Zobah,  show 
that  we  must  think  of  them  as  continuing  "  all  the  days 
of  Sototnon,"  sarmuunted  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  becoming  more  fonnldahle  at  its  coodusion. 

■  Kwiild  sees  in  Ps.  ii.  a  Rreat  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance  from  these  dangers.  The  evidence  in 
liivonr  of  David's  antborehip  seems,  however,  to  pre- 
ponderate. 

>  I>hiUsthies.  acoonUng  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viiL  6,  }1). 

>  If,  with  Ewald  (Iii.  277),  we  identify  Oeier  wllb 
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ill  hoDoar,  the  qneen-inotber  hereeir  attending  to 
place  the  diadem  on  her  son's  brow  on  the  day 
of  hia  espooaaU  (Cant.  iii.  11).  Gifts  from  the 
nobles  of  Israel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered 
pei-haps  by  a  Tyrian  princess)  were  lavished  at  her 
feet  (Ps.  xIt.  12),  A  separate  and  stately  palace 
was  built  for  her,  before  long,  outside  the  city 
of  Darid  (2  Chr.  riii.  11).*  She  dwelt  there  appa- 
reotly  with  atteodaats  of  her  own  race,  "  the 
Tirgins  that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  oonibrmii^ 
in  some  degree  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted 
country.  Aooording  to  a  tradition  which  may  hare 
some  foondatioD  in  spite  of  its  exaggerated  numbers, 
Pharaoh  (Psusennes,  or  as  in  the  story  Vaphres), 
sent  with  her  workmen  to  help  in  building  the 
Temple,  to  the  nnmber  of  80,000  (Eapolemos,  in 
Enseb.  Praep.  Evomg.  ii.  SO-35).  Thp  "  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  "  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal  piwes- 
aion  with  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  (Oant. 
1.9). 

(3.)  The  ultimate  issne  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  hare 
been  a  rerolution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty 
and  transfen-ing  the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis 
(EwaM,  iii.  .38M  )J  There  was  at  any  rate  a  change 
of  policy.  The  court  of  Kgypt  welcomes  the  fugitive 
Jeroboam  when  he  is  known  to  hare  aspirations 
after  kingly  power.  There,  we  may  beliere,  by 
some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or  understood,  was 
planned  the  scheme  which  led  6rst  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak 
on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom  of  the  son 
of  Solomon.  Erils  such  as  these  were  hardly  conn- 
terbahinced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Salomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
boTKs  which,  as  belonging  to  aggreasire  rather  than 
defensire  warfare,  a  wiser  poUcy  would  hare  led 
him  to  aroid  (I  K.  x.  28,  29). 

(4.)  Tyra.  The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician 
king  rested  on  a  somewhat  dilferent  looting.  It  had 
been  part  of  Darid's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ragn.  Hiram  had  been  "  erer  a  brer  of  Divld." 
He,  or  his  gnmdtather,'  had  helped  him  by  supply- 
ing materials  and  workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  accession  he  sent  ambas- 
■adon  to  salute  him.  A  correspondence  passed 
between  the  two  kings,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
commerce.*  Israel  was  to  be  supplied  from  Tyre 
with  the  materials  which  weie  wanted  ibr  the 
Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new  reign. 
Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon,  pro- 
bably also  copper  from  Cyprus,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc,  Hat.  i.  79), 
for  the  brass  which  .was  so  highly  rained,  purple 
'  from  Tyre  itself,  workmen  from  among  the  Zidonians, 
all  these  were  wanted  and  were  given.  The  open- 
ing of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coasting-trade. 
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Oeibnr,  we  mny  toe  in  tbts  attack  a  destre  to  weaken  a 
royal  hoase  which  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Absa- 
lorn  (2  Sam.  xlil.  37),  and  therefore  Ukely  to  be  hostile  to 
SolomoD.    But  comp,  OczEB. 

>  We  may  sec  in  this  fact  a  sign  of  popular  dlaaattsfac- 
tton  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Priests  and  Lecttes  repre- 
sented by  the  compiler  of  2  Cfaron. 

r  The  singular  addltlou  of  the  LXX.  to  the  blstory  of 
Jerobosm  In  1  K.  xl.  makes  this  Improbable.  Jeroboam, 
as  well  as  Hadad,  Is  reocired  Into  the  king's  family  by 
marriage  with  his  wife's  sister,  aiid,  in  each  case,  the 
wile's  naiDS  is  given  as  Thekemlna. 

>  Gomp.  the  data  given  in  3  S«tm.  v.  n  ;  Jos.  Ant,  ril. 
3,  }2.  »ili.  S,  53.  c.  Ap.  1.  18,  and  Kn-ald.  ill.  287. 

•  rhe  letters  are  ^ren  at  length  by  Joaeptans  (JM.  vllt 
Z,  4S)  and  Eopolcmof  (Eineb.  Pratp.  tv-i. <:■)■ 


and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on 
floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr,  ii.  16). 
The  chief  architect  of  the  Temple,  though  an  Israel- 
ite on  his  mother's  side,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  or  Naphtali  [Hiram],  was  yet  by  birUi  a 
Tyrian,  h  namesake  of  the  king.  In  1  etum  for  these 
exports,  the  Phoenicians  were  only  too  glad  to  re- 
ceive tiie  com  and  <»1  of  Solomon's  territory.  Their 
narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  for 
the  population  of  their  dties,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  "  their  country  was  noorished "  by  the 
broad  valleys  and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee 
(Acts  xiL  20). 

(5.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
they  entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [Taeshish].*  Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  £domite  coast  enabled  him 
to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commerce.  The 
porte  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with 
ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  1.  e.  for  the  lone 
voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  buiu 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly  known 
even  by  name,  to  OPHm  and  Sheba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon,  and  brought  back  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost 
or  altogether  new,  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  nard,  aloes,  sjmdal-wood,  almng-trees,  and 
irory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  his- 
torian, new  forms  of  animal-life,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
"  apes  and  peacocks."  The  interest  of  Solomon  in 
these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his  leaving  his  pa- 
laces at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and  travelling  to 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fleet  (2  Chr.  viii.  17),  perhaps  also  to 
Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.*  To  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  we  may  ascribe  the  wider  thoughts  which 
appear  in  the  Psalms  of  this  and  the  following 
periods,  as  of  those  who  "  see  the  wonders  of  the  - 
deep  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters" 
(Ps.  cvii.  23-30),  perhaps  also  an  experience  of 
the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-trarcl  (Pror. 
xiiii.  34,  35). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian writers  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viti.  5,  §3), 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  some- 
thing of  the  sportiveneas  and  freedom  of  friends. 
They  delighted  to  perplex  each  other  with  hard 
questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to  their  power  of  an- 
swering them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the  loser  and 
paid  his  forfeits ;  but  afbrwards,  through  the  help 
of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon,  solved  the 
hard  problems  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.'  The 


b  Ewakl  disputes  this  (Iii.  34S),  but  the  sUtement  In 
3Chr.  Ix.  31,  Is  explicit  enough,  nnd  there  are  m  groonda 
for  art>itrar11y  setting  it  aside  as  a  blunder. 

•  Tbe  SUtement  of  JnsUn  Mart.  (Mot.  &  IVgrpk.  c.  34), 
if  %i£nvt  tAoKoKArfiti,  receives  by  the  accompanying  St^ 
•fwauta  tbe  character  of  an  extract  firom  some  history 
then  extanL  The  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter 
of  tbe  king  of  Tyre  Is  menUoned  by  Eusebius  (/Vo^. 
Bmnfi.  X.  11). 

^  The  nansllve  of  Josephus  implies  the  existence  of 
some  story,  more  or  less  taninorous,  in  Tyrian  literature, 
in  which  tbe  wisest  of  tfie  khtgii  of  earth  vos  baffled  by  a 
boy's  devemeas.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  is  found  In 
the  popular  mediaeval  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf,  in 
which  tbe  latter  (an  ugly,  deformed  dwari)  outwits  tbe 
former.     A  modernised  version  of  this  work  may  be 
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singular  fragmont  of  history  inseiiad  in  1  K,  ix, 
11-14,  recording  tlic  cession  by  Solomon  of  siitocn 
cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with  them,  is 
perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial  wagers.  The 
king  of  Tyre  revenges  himself  by  a  Phoenician  bon- 
mot  [Cabul].  He  fulKls  his  part  of  the  contract, 
and  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

(7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important  alli- 
ances. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Kuphrates  was 
recognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  26),  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Meso- 
potamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  compara- 
tively feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gills 
(2  Chr.  Ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  com- 
merce which  enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an 
emporium  where  they  might  get  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  29).  This,  however,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  traffic  organised 
by  Solomon.  The  foundation  of  cities  like  'Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiphsah  (Thapsacus)  on  the 
Euphrates ;  of  othere  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  market  for  chariots,  or  horses,  or  stores 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3-6; ;  the  erection  of  lofty  towirs  on 
Lebanon  (2  Chr.  /.  c. ;  Cant.  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the  resoui'ces 
of  centi-al  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did  after. 
wards,  availing  itself  of  this  very  route,  to  the 
Nomade  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas, 
to  Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxvii. 
13,  14;  camp.  Milman,  tiitt.  of  Jem,  i.  270). 

(8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  So- 
lomon on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  di- 
rectly personal — the  fame  of  his  gloiy  and  his  wisdom . 
The  legends  which  pervade  the  Bast  are  probably 
not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty  notices  of 
the  0.  T.;  but  (as  suf^ested  above),  like  those 
which  gather  round  the  names  of  Nimrad  and  Alex- 
ander, the  result  of  (he  impression  made  by  the 
.  personal  presence  of  one  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth.*  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they 
carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing  in  its 
passage,  of  what  tlieir  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  tile  Incas  of  Peru  by  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  offers  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  what  falls  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  personal  centre  round  which  the  admira- 
tion could  gather  itself.  The  jouniey  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the  most 
conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazement  the 
'*  great  train  ;**  the  men  with  their  swai'thy  faces, 
the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a 
queen  who  had  come  from  the  far  South,'  because- 
she  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  con- 
nected with  it  "  the  name  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  x.  1). 


found  in  the  Walballa  (Leipxig,  1844X  Older  copies,  in 
Latin  and  German,  of  the  Ktb  century,  are  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  LibraTT.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon 
and  Saturn  Is  a  mere  catechlum  of  Scriptural  knowledge 

•  Cities  like  Tadmor  and  Tipbsah  were  not  likely  to 
have  been  founded  hy  a  king  who  bad  never  seen  and 
chosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  vilL  3,  4,  implies  the  Jonmer 
which  JoeeiAns  speaks  of  (^n<.  vilL  6,  $  IX  and  at  Tadmor 
Salomon  was  within  one  day's  Journey  of  the  Enpbtates, 
and  six  of  Babylon.  (So  Josephns,  I.  c,  but  the  day's 
Jonmey  must  have  been  a  long  one.) 
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She  came  with  hard  questions  to  test  that  wisdom, 
and  the  words  just  quoted  may  throw  light  upon 
their  nature.  Mot  riddles  and  enigmas  oidy,  such 
as  the  sportive  &ncy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  the 
ever-old,  ever-new  problems  of  life,-  such  as,  even 
in  that  age  and  country,  were  vexing  the  hearts 
of  the  spiers  in  the  Book  of  Job,*  were  stiiring 
in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  Solomon  of 
"all  that  was  in  her  heart"  ^  Chr.  x.  2).  She 
meets  us  as  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the 
dedication-prayer  shows  to  have  been  numerous, 
the  strangers  "  coming  from  a  fiir  country  "  because 
of  the  "great  name"  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  viii.  41), 
many  of  them  princes  themselves,  or  the  meesengers 
of  kings  (2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  Israel 
delighted  to  dwell  on  her  confession  that  the  reality 
surpassed  the  fame,  "the  one-half  of  the  greatness 
of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me "  (2  Chr.  ix.  6 ; 
Ewald,  iii.  353). 

VI.  Internal  Hatory. — (1 .)  We  can  now  enter 
npon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digres- 
sion. The  fint  prominent  scene  is  one  which  pre- 
sents his  chaiiicter  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There 
were  two  holy  places  which  divided  the  revei-ence 
of  the  people,  the  ai  k  and  its  provisional  tabemade 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  'Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now 
pitdied  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  right  that  the 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both. 
After  those  at  Gibeon^  there  came  that  vision  of 
the  night  which  has  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  wit- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not  for  riches,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would  the  son  of 
David,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling 
himself  as  "  a  little  child  "  in  comparison  with  the 
vastnesB  of  his  %vork,  offer  his  supplications,  but 
for  a  *'  wise  and  understanding  heart,"  that  he 
might  judge  the  people.  The  "  speech  pleased  the 
Loid."  'Tnere  came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a 
wisdom  "  like  which  there  had  been  none  before, 
like  which  there  should  be  none  after"  (1  R.  iii. 
■5-15).  So  fiir  all  was  well.  The  prayer  was  a 
right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is  also '  a  conti-ast 
between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David  which  accounts 
for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire  of  David's 
heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holiness. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks  to 
be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and 
repents  again.  Solomon  .-uka  only  for  wisdom.  He 
has  a  lolly  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  accom- 
plish it,  but  he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper 
yearnings,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has  "  no  need  of 
repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enter* 
prises  of  his  subjects  were  throwmg  open  to  him, 
the  lives  and  chairacters  of  men,  in  all  their  surface- 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  depths,  lay  before 
him,  and  be  took  cognisance  of  all.'    But  the  highest 


f  Joeephns,  again  careless  about  authorities,  makes  her 
a  queen  of  Egypt  (:)  and  Ethiopia  (Ant.  vtll. «,  }5). 

I  Is  it  possible  that  the  Book  itself  came  Into  the  lite- 
rature of  Israel  by  the  intervourse  thus  opened?  Its  Arabic 
chaiacter,  both  In  langiuige  and  thought,  and  the  obvlons 
traces  of  Its  influence  in  Ibe  Book  of  Proverbs,  have  been 
noticed  by  all  critics  worthy  of  the  name  [corop  Job]. 

■>  Hebron,  in  Josepbos,  once  more  blimdaing  (^Ant. 
vilL  2,  (1). 

i  Ewald  sees  in  the  woids  of  1  K.  iv.  33,  the  record  of 
books  mon  or  less  desolpUve  of  natural  history,  the 
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wiadom  was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work,  for 
goremiog  and  guiding,  and  the  historian  hastens  to 
gire  an  illnstration  of  it.  The  pattern-instance  is, 
in  all  its  circunutanues,  thoroughly  Oriental.  The 
kii^  sits  ia  the  gate  of  the  dty,  at  the  early  dawn, 
to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough  and 
ready  te>t  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before 
so  evenly  balanced,  there  is  a  liind  of  roDgh  humour 
as  well  as  sagacity,  specially  attractive  to  the  Eastern 
mind,  then  and  at  all  times  (1  K,  iii.  16-28). 

(3.)  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in 
judging  only,  but  in  oipmising.  The  system  of 
government  which  he  inherited  from  David  received 
a  fuller  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  "  princes  ". 
of  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  officers  of  hif  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order :  ^  Azariah  the 
ton  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  another 
Azariah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
the  ofliceis  (JfittsdMm)  who  acted  as  purreyois  to 
the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2  -5),  the  other  in 
the  more  confidential  character  of  "  king's  fiiend." 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  two  scribes 
{Siphirm),  the  king's  secietartes,  drawing  up  his 
edicts  and  the  Uke  [SCRiKEs],  Klihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  i*ecorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  (  J/a^ct^), 
the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house,  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Is.  uii.  15),  including  probably  the 
harem.  The  lost  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indis- 
pensable and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who 
presided  "over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including 
probably  the  personal  service  of  forced  labour  (comp. 
Keil,  Comm.  in  loc,  and  Ewald,  Geach.  iii.  334). 

(4.*)  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  first  impi'ession  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking  vessels  of 
the  two  palaces  shoald  be  of  pure  gold  was  a  small 
thing,  "  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon "(IK.  X.  21)."  "  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
atones,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale  " 
(1  K.  I.  27).  The  people  were  "  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  making  merry  (1  K.  iv.  20).  The  trea- 
sures left  by  David  for  building  the  Temple  might 
well  seem  almost  inexhaustible  °  (1  Chr.  xxii.  1-7). 
The  large  quantities  of  the  pi'ecious  metals  imported 
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caiab)gve  raUomiM  of  the  king's  collections,  botanic  and 
loological  (111.  398)  ;  to  Renau,  however  (following  Joae- 
ptrns),  it  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  unscientific 
character  of  all  Shemitlc  ntinds,  to  think  of  them  as  looking 
on  the  moral  side  of  nature,  drawing  parables  or  allegories 
from  the  tilings  tie  saw  (Biti.  <U$  latiffuet  S^miiiqua, 
p.  127).  The  mnltipUed  atlosions  of  this  kind  hi  Prov. 
XXX..  make  tliat,  perhaps,  tcfoir  representative  of  this  form 
of  t$oloinon'8  wiiMlom,  though  not  by  Solomon  himself. 

k  We  cannot  bring  onrBelves,  with  Keil  (^Comm.  in  Ice.) 
and  otbera,  to  play  fast  an)  looie  with  the  word  Cohtn, 
and  to  give  it  different  meanbiga  In  alternate  veraes. 
[Camp.  PajESTs.) 

"^  A  reminlKcnce  of  this  form  of  splendour  Is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  mediaeval  goldonitbs  described  their 
earUeet  plate  as  "  oeuvre  de  Salomon."  It  was  wrought 
In  high  relief,  was  Kastera  in  its  origin,  and  was  known 
also  as  Saracenic  (Liber  Vutiumariiu,  i.  61,  in). 

■  We  labour,  however,  under  a  twofold  uncertainty, 
(I)  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers,  (3)  as  to  the  value 
of  the  terms.  Pridcanx,  foUoired  by  Lewis,  estimates 
the  amount  at  833,000,0001..  yet  the  savings  of  the  later 
years  of  David's  life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly 
have  suiiussed  the  Datkmai  debt  of  England  (comp. 
miman'a  Binary  of  Jaa,  I.  2(1). 

o  666.  There  Is  something  startling  In  thus  Ihidlng  In 
a  simple  historical  statement  a  number  which  has  since 
became  bivested  with  such  a  mysterious  and  terrible 


fi-om  Ophir  and  Tarshiah  would  speak,  to  a  people 
who  had  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  a  long  experience, 
of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix.  28).  All 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject-provinces  paid 
tribute  in  the  tbrm  of  gifU,  in  money  and  in  kind, 
"  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (I  K.  x.  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the 
£ast,  contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the 
trade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  hones  of 
Egypt,  must  have  brought  in  large  profits  (I  K.  x. 
28, 29).  The  king's  domain-lands  were  apparently 
let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other  purposes,  at  a 
fixed  annual  rental  (Oont.  viii.  11).  Upon  the 
Israelites  (probably  not  till  tlie  later  period  of  his 
reign)  theie  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  produce  (1  Sam.  viii.  15).  All  the  provinces 
of  his  own  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special 
order  for  this  purpose,  were  bound  each  in  turn  to 
supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Comp.  TAXES.]  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  666  talents  (t  K.  x.  14).o 

(5.)  It  wa»  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any 
financial  system  could  hear  the  strain  of  the  king  s 
passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple 
was,  it  is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one  struc- 
ture followed  on  another  with  rninous  rapidity. 
A  palace  for  himself,  giander  than  that  which 
Hii-am  had  built  for  his  fiitber,  another  for  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pillars 
all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  As- 
syria, Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  30)  standing  on  the 
steps  and  supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12,  X.  18-20),  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towei:s, 
used  apparently  for  the  king's  armoury  (Ps.  xlv,  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4);  the  ascent  from  his  own 
palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  x. 
5),  a  summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (1  K.  ix.  19 ; 
CasA.  vii.  4),  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paraditet 
like  those  of  the  great  Kastem  kings  (Eccl.  ii.  5, 6 ; 


Biguiflconce  (Rev.  xill.  18).  The  coincidence  can  hardly, 
it  Is  believed,  be  looked  on  as  casual.  "  The  Seer  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  it  bos  been  well  said,  **  lives  entirely  In 
Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory,  therefore,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sacred  riddle  to  be  sought "  (Hengstenberg, 
C^mtia.  in  /?eo..<n  foe.).  If,  therefbre,  we  flnd  the  number 
occurring  in  the  O.T.,  with  any  special  significance,  we 
may  well  think  that  that  fiimiahes  the  sUirting  point  of 
the  enigma.  And  there  is  such  a  significance  here.  (1.) 
As  the  glory  and  the  wiadom  of  Solomon  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  so  the  w^tb 
of  Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthly 
wealth.  (2.)  The  purpose  of  ibe  visions  of  St  John  la  to 
oppose  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem ;  the  true 
**  offspring  of  DavW,"  "  the  lion  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,"  to 
all  counterfeits;  the  true  riches  to  the  false.  (3.)  The 
worship  of  the  beast  Is  the  worship  of  the  world's  inam- 
rooc.  it  may  seem  to  reproduce  the  glory  and  the  wealth 
of  the  old  Jerusalem  in  its  golden  days,  but  it  is  of  evil, 
not  of  God ;  a  Babylon,  not  a  Jerusalem.  (4.)  This  re- 
ference does  not  of  course  exclude  either  the  mystical 
meoniog  of  the  number  aiz,  ao  well  brought  out  by 
Hengstenberg  (t.  c.)  and  Mr.  Maurice  (on  the  Apccalypte, 
p.  251),  or  even  names  like  Lateinoa  and  Nero  Caesar. 
llie  greater  the  variety  of  thoughts  that  could  be  con- 
nected with  a  single  number,  the  more  would  it  commend 
Itself  to  one  at  all  flimiliar  with  the  method  of  the 
Gematria  of  the  Jewish  cabbollsts. 
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Jo6«ph.  Ant.  Tiii.  7,  §3 ;  comp.  Pasaoise),  tlie 
fiMiodatioD  of'  something  like  n  utately  school  or 
college^  costly  aqueducts  bringing  water,  it  may 
be,  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  I^vid's 
heart,  to  supply  the  king's  palace  in  Jei-usalem 
(EwaJd,  iii.  3'23),  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1  K.  ix. 
15-19),  u>d,  above  all,  the  barim,  with  all  the 
expenditure  which  it  invoh'ed  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15;  1  Chr,  zzviii.  1),  on  men-singers  and  women- 
singen  (Kdcl.  ii.  8) — ^these  rose  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  his  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their 
magnitioence.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
*'  apparel"  of  his  servsnts,  was  on  the  some  scale. 
If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
he  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with 
a  burnished  shield  of  gold  (1  K.  z.  16,  17 ;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  to  his 
paradise  at  Etham,  he  went  io  snow-white  raiment, 
riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of  cedar,  dedced  with 
silver  and  gidd  and  purple,  carpeted  with  the  cost- 
liest tapestry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  (reshuess  of  their 
youth,  airayed  in  Tynan  purple,  their  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  eveiy  day  with  gold-dust 
(ib.  iii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  Forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen,  made  up  the  measure  ti  his 
magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  If  some  of  the  public 
works  had  the  plea  of  utility,  the  fortification  of 
some  cities  for  purposes  of  defence — MiUo  (the 
suburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-borons,  the  foundation  of  others,  Tadmor  and 
Tiphsah,  for  purposes  of  commerce — these  were 
(imply  the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury,  and  the 
people,  after  the  firet  dazzle  was  over,  ftit  that 
they  were  so.  As  the  treasury  became  empty, 
taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became  more  irk- 
some. Even  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  armies  (IK.  ix.  22), 
were  subject,  though  for  a  part  only  of  eadii  year, 
to  the  oorvet  of  compulsory  labour  (1  K.  v.  13). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other 
revolutions,  financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his  "  grievous 
yoke"  (1  K.  iii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  was  over  the  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apostasy  from 
Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terrible  of 
all  idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  forns  to  trace  that  other  down- 
hH,  belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  really, 
to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
first.  That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited 
from  his  &ther,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all 
the  noble  thoughts  as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 


?  Pineda's  oc^jectnTe  (ill.  28)  tbst  "  the  house  with 
seven  pUlsrs,"  "  the  highest  pUoes  of  the  dt^."  of  Prov. 
Ix.  1-3,  bad  originally  a  local  reference  Is,  at  least,  plaus- 
ible eoon^  to  be  worth  mentioning.  It  la  cor<ouB  to 
think  tbat  there  may  have  been  a  historical  **  Sokanon's 
house."  like  that  of  the  Kna  AOamtu. 

1  Ewald's  apolojy  for  these  acts  of  despotism  (111.  393) 
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of  worship  whidi  his  fiither  and  Nathan  conld  instil 
into  him.  We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
hia  intercourse  with  Tyre,  what  measures  he  took 
for  its  completion.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  its 
architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Temple],  and 
the  organisation  of  the  ministeiing  Pbiests  and 
Letttes,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ouiwlves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cyclopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  perished,  Ewald,  iii. 
297)  giadnally  rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  Joppa,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  "  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  of 
Sucooth  and  Zaretlian,  stones  ready  hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quarries.  Far  frmi  colossal  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Parvaim.  It  glittered  io  the  morning  sun  (it  has 
been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  El  Dorado 
(Milman,  JETist.  o//«w*,  i.  259).  Throughout  the 
whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city 
was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  worlmian's 
hanuner: 

*■  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  &bttc  grew.* 

(7.)  Wo  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
there  were  some  darlcer  shades  in  the  picture.  Not 
reverence  only  for  the  Holy  City,  but  the  wish  to 
shut  out  from  sight  the  misery  he  had  caused,  to 
close  his  ears  against  cries  which  were  rising  daily 
to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  led  him  probably 
to  place  the  works  connected  with  the  Temple  at 
as  gi*eat  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  Temple 
itself.  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xxiii.  9  ct  oA),  following  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2),  be  reduced  the  "sti-angers"  in 
the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanite  races  who 
had  chosen  the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots, 
and  made  their  life  "  bitter  with  all  hard  bondage."* 
[Pboselytes.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  their 
magnificence,  he  copied  them  also  in  their  disr^ard 
of  human  suffering.  Acting,  probably,  under  the 
same  counsels  as  had  prompted  that  measure,  on 
the  result  of  David's  census,  he  seized  on  these 
"strangers"  for  the  weary,  servile  toil  against 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  rebelled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with  wives 
and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  15 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Even 
the  Israelite,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to 
the  helot  state  (2  Chr.  viii.  9),  were  yet  summoned 
to  take  their  share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  Ubour 
(1  K.  V.  13, 14).  One  ti-aoe  of  the  special  servitude 
of  "  these  hewers  of  stone  "  existed  long  afterwards 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  attached  to  the 
Temple,  and  known  as  Solomon's  Servants. 

(8.)  After  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites 
looked  bide  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation. 


presents  a  singalar  contrast  to  the  free  spirit  which,  for 
the  most  part,  pervades  his  work.  Throughout  his 
history  of  Divid  and  Solomon,  his  sympaUiy'  for  the 
father's  heroism,  his  admiration  for  the  ton's  magul- 
floenoe,  seem  to  keep  his  Judgment  luider  a  fssdnatlon 
which  It  is  difficult  for  his  readers  to  escape  baa. 
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Th«jr  wonhip  wa<  now  establi«h«d  on  a  ecale  as 
statdy  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  ftredom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly 
become  idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  saoctuaries, 
as  before,  there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from 
ZioD,  the  tabernacle  from  Gibe(»i,  were  both  re- 
moved (2  Ch'r.  T.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  met 
in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then, 
it  may  he  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the  noble 
hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gules,  and  be  yc 
lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  (iloiy 
shall  come  in  "  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jeics,  i.  263). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  "  as  one"  in  their 
mighty  Hallelujah — "  0  praise  the  Lord,  tor  He  is 
good,  (or  His  mercy  endoretb  for  ever "  (2  Chr.  v. 
13).  The  ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden 
sanctuary,  and  then  "  the  cloud,"  the  "  glory  of  the 
Lord,"  tilled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables 
of  stone,  associated  with  the  first  rude  beginnings 
of  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  were  still,  they  and 
they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had  now  so  mi^ifioent 
a  shrine  ('2  Chr.  v.  10).  They  bore  their  witness 
to  the  great  laws  of  duty  towaixls  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national 
religioo.  And  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  per- 
son of  the  king  is  the  one  central  object,  compared 
with  whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are  for  the 
time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless,  from  dis- 
tinctively priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the  victims 
and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even  more  than 
Ilnvid  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  in  a  liturgical 
character.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses  the  congre- 
gation, offen  np  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates  the 
Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the 
spokesman  and  "  preacher  "  of  the  people  (Owald, 
iti.  820).  He  takes  at  least  some  steps  towards  that 
6ar-o(f  (Ps.  ci.  1 )  ideal  of  "  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  dncendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  [Uzziah],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  .Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader 
of  a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest  utte> 
ance  of  the  creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth  the  distance 
and  the  nearness  of  the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incompre- 
hensible, dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
yet  ruling  men,  hearing  their  prayers,  giving  them 
all  good  things,  wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.' 

(9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
festival,  synchronising  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  time  of  the  completed  vintage.  Representatives 
of  all  the  tribes,  elders,  fathei's,  captains,  proselytes, 
it  may  be,  from  the  newly-acquired  territories  in 
yorthera  Syria  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8),— all  were 
aawmbled,  rejoicing  in  the  actual  glory  and  the 
bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  himself  then, 
or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  I  K.  ix.  and 
2  Chr.  vii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  criticism, 
misled  by  its  own  acuteness,  m.iy  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation, 
only  a  vaticmiam  ex  etentu,  added    some  cen- 
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'  Ewald,  jleldlug  to  bis  one  special  weakness,  sees  In 
this  prayer  the  rhetorical  addition  of  the  Denteronomlst 
editor  (lU.  31 S). 

•  Ps.  cxxxll.  belonKS  manifestly  (comp.  w.  1,  9, 10. 19, 
with  a  Chr.  t1.  41)  to  ttic  day  of  dedication;  nnd  r,  13 
oontalDS  the  cundltlon,  of  which  the  %iRlon  of  the  night 
pfescnts  the  dark  as  the  day  Imd  jiresented  the  brlKht  side. 


tnries  afterwards  (Gwald,  iii.  404).  It  is  open 
to  us  to  maintain  that,  with  a  character  such  as 
Solomon's,  with  a  religious  ideal  so  fiir  beyond  his 
actual  life,  such  thoughts  were  psychologically  pro- 
bable, that  strange  mi^vings,  suggested  by  the 
very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the  day's 
solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.*  It  is 
in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  that  those  mis^vings  should  receive 
an  interpretation,  that  the  king  should  be  taught 
that  what  he  hod  done  was  indeed  right  and  g<md, 
but  tliat  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  perma- 
nent. Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  There 
was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

(10.)  'The  danger  came,  and  in  spite  of  the 
warning  the  king  rell.  Before  long  the  priests  and 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous 
only,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
the  compiler  of  1  K.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty 
of  another.  Partly  from  policy,  seekmg  Iresh  alli- 
ances, partly  from  the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seeking 
the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gave  himself  to  "  strange 
women."  He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fascination 
which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given  ns.  We  are 
left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in  his  very 
"  largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to 
it.  His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and 
climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect, 
one  phase  of  modem  thought,  as  the  confessions  of 
the  Preacher  in  Koheleth  anticipate  another.  In 
recognising  what  was  true  in  other  forms  of  faith, 
he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  fiilse,  his 
sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  revealed  to 
him,  of  the  historical  continaity  of  the  nation's  reli- 
gions lite.  His  worship  might  go  backwaid  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,*  from  Klohim  to  the  "Gods 
many  and  Lords  many"  of  the  nations  round. 
Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of 
nature-worship,  might  come  to  seem  equally  true, 
equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  he  brought 
from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed  the 
luxury  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of  his 
fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Kwald  suggests  (iii.  380),*  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped, 
by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighbouring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traffic.  But  prolably 
also  theie  was  another  influence  less  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-sprend  belief  of  the 
East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  not,  it  is 
believed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  period 
that  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mysterious  properties.  On  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on 
men's  minds  was  the  thaumatui'gic,  soothsaying, 
incantations,   divinations   (2  K.  i,  2 ;   Is.  ii.  t> ; 


*  It  is  noticeable  that  Elohlm.  and  not  Jehovah,  Is  the 
Mvlne  name  used  thronghont  Ecclesiasies. 

"  To  sec,  however,  os  Ewald  does,  In  Solomon's  policy 
nothing  tmt  a  wise  toleration  like  that  of  a  modem  statce- 
man  in  rcgaid  to  Christian  s€ctB,  or  of  the  Kngllsh 
Qovemmpnt  in  India.  Is  surely  to  read  history  Ibroiigb  a 
refracling  and  distorting  meditim. 
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2  Chr.  luiii.  6  tt  al.).  The  nligion  of  lanel 
opposMt  a  stern  prohibition  to  all  such  perilona  yet 
tempting  artu  (Deut.  Jtviii.  10  et  al.).  The  religions 
of  the  nations  round  fostered  them.  Was  it  strange 
that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in  one 
path  should  tum  into  the  other  ?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.  The  mgn  which  began  so  gloriously  was 
a  step  backwards  into  the  gross  dai'kness  of  fetish 
woi-ship.  As  he  led  behind  him  the  legncy  of 
luxury,  selHshness,  oppression,  more  than  counter- 
balancing all  the  good  of  higher  art  and  wider 
knowledge,  so  he  letl  this  too  a>  an  ineradicable 
evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of  Nebat  might 
his  name  hare  been  written  in  history  as  Solomon 
the  son  of  l)arid  who  "  made  Israel  to  sin." 

(11.)  Disastera  followed  before  long  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  what  wai  politically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  rested  on  its  onity,  and  its  unity  depended 
en  its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  hare  had  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Lerites 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  entire 
disbvour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order,  dor- 
mant in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it 
were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  the 
more  dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled 
into  active  opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if 
taught  by  the  history  of  his  native  pUcr,  was  sent 
to  utter  one  of  those  predictions  which  help  to  work 
out  their  own  fulfilment,  fastening  on  thoughts 
before  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam  out  to  himself  and 
to  the  people  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  larger  half 
of  the  kingdom,  as  truly  called  as  David  had  b^n 
called,  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  K.  xi. 
28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jero- 
boam was  driven  for  a  time  into  exile  it  was  only 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the 
then  reigning  dynasty^  and  to  come  back  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Pharaohs  as  his  queen  (LXX.  ut 
supra).  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of  re- 
newed vitality.  Ephraim  was  prepared  once  more 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Jud^,  needing  special 
control  (1  K.  li.  28).  And  with  this  weakness 
within  there  came  attacks  from  without  Hadad 
and  Kezon,  the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria, 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign, 
now  found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  pre- 
maturely old,"  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid  break- 
ing up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Kehoboam,  inheriting  his  &ults  without  his 


*  Solomon's  age  at  his  death  could  not  have  been  much 
more  than  fUly-nlne  or  sixty,  yet  It  was  not  tiU  be  was 
"old"  that  bis  wives  perverted  bim  (1  K.  il.  t). 

7  Hezekiah  found,  it  was  said,  formulae  for  the  core  of 
diseases  engraved  on  the  duor-posts  of  the  Temple,  and 
destroyed  them  because  they  drew  men  away  from  the 
worehlp  of  Jebovuh  (Suldas,  s.  v.  'E^ckult).  Strange  as 
the  history  Is,  It  has  a  coonterpart  In  the  complaint  of  the 
writer  of  1  Chr.  xvl.  IJ,  that  Asa  "  songht  not  u>  the 
Lord  but  to  the  physicians."  Wu  there  a  rivalry  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  between  the  priests  and  prophets  on 
the  one  side  (oomp.  Is.  xxxvlll.  21),  and  MolatiDus  than- 
maturgiats  on  tlie  other  (romp,  also  3  K.  I.  3)f 

'  The  Song  of  Songs,  however,  was  never  read  publicly, 
either  In  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Cfauich,  nor  in  the 
former  were  young  men  allowed  to  read  it  at  all 
(Tbcod.  Cyr.  Prarf.  in  CaiU.  Cant. ;  Theod.  Mops.  p.  «M 
In  Miffne), 

*  We  reitonthlsas  the  necessaiycondition  of  all  deeper 
InterpretAiiou.  To  argue,  as  many  have  done,  that  the 
mystical  aenie  must  be  the  only  one  because  the  literal 
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wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likely  to 
avert  it. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  ran  parallel  with  this  history  Scripture  is 
oompamtivdy  silent.  Something  may  be  learnt 
from  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether 
written  by  bim  or  agt,  stand  in  the  Canon  of  the 
0.  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  in- 
sight the  successive  phases  of  his  life;  something 
also  from  the  fact  that  so  little  remains  out  of  so 
much,  out  of  the  songs,  proverbs,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (IK.  iv.  32, 33).  Legraidary  as 
may  be  the  traditions  which  speak  of  Hezekiah  as  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  portions  of 
Solomon's  writings  (Prov.  xiv.  1),  and  destroying 
others.^  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have  been 
gonctbrou^  by  the  unknown  Rabbis  of  the  GREAT 
SvNAoooUE  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly 
and  hesitatingly  they  received  into  the  Canon,  as 
they  went  on  with  their  unparalleled  work  of  the 
expurgation  by  a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the 
two  books  which  have  been  the  stumbling-blocb  of 
commentators,  Ecclesiastcs  and  the  Sing  of  Songs  * 
(Ginsburg,  KoheUth,  pp.  13-15).  They  give  «j> 
c«rpta  only  from  the  3000  Proverbs.  Of  the  thou- 
sand and  five  Songs  (the  precise  niunber  indicates 
a  known  collection)  we  know  absolutely  uotliing. 
They  were  willing,  i.  «.  to  admit  Kohelcth  for  the 
sake  of  its  ethical  conclusion,  the  Song  of  Songs,  be- 
cause at  a  veiy  eai'ly  period,  possibly  even  then,  it 
had  received  a  mystiosl  interpretation  (Keil,  Ein- 
leit.  m  dat  Alt  Test.  §127),  because  it  was,  at  any ' 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which  if  passionate,  was 
also  tender,  and  pure,  and  true.*  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  aiv  elements  in  that  poem,  the  strong 
delight  in  visible  outward  beauty,  the  surrender  of 
heart  and  will  to  one  overpowering  impulse,  which 
mij;ht  oome  to  be  divorced  from  truth  and  pmity, 
and  would  then  be  perilous  in  proportion  to  their 
gi-ace  and  charm.  Such  a  divorce  took  place  wo 
know  in  the  actual  life  of  Solomon.  It  could  not 
fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the  idyls  in  which 
feeling  and  fimcy  uttered  themselves.  The  poems  of 
the  Son  of  David  may  have  been  like  those  of  Hafix. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  charitably  to  his 
fitme,  in  excluding  them. 

(13.)  The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has 
beat '  said,  as  at  any  rate  representing  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  heart  a*  yet  un- 
tainted, human  love  passionate  yet  undefiled,^  and 


would  be  Insupportable,  Is  simply  to  "  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean,"  to  assert  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
would  choose  a  love  that  was  lustful  and  Impure  as  the 
fitting  parable  of  the  holiest  Much  rather  may  we  say 
with  Herder  (,Gait  dtr  Ktr.  Poa..  Dial  vl.X  that  the 
poem,  In  its  literal  sense,  Is  one  which  "  might  bave  been 
written  In  Paradise."  'The  man  and  the  woman  ax^  as 
In  their  primeval  Innocence,  loving  and  beloved,  thinking 
no  evil,  "  naked  and  not  asbomed." 

b  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  {PraA.  xxx.,  xxil.) 
and  others,  rather  than  that  of  Renan  and  EwoM,  which 
almost  brings  down  a  noble  poem  to  the  level  of  an 
operatic  ballet  at  a  Parisian  theatre.  Theodore  of  Uop- 
snestia  (L  c)  had,  at  least,  placed  It  on  a  level  with 
the  Syaipsttwa  of  Plato.  The  tlieory  or  Mlchaells  (JVot. 
Ol  Lowtk,  xixL)  that  It  represents  a  young  husband 

\  his  favourite  bride  hindered,  by  harem  Jealousies 
or  regulations,  from  6«e  intercourse  with  each  other, 
seems  to  us  preferable,  and  connects  Itself  with  the 
idendfkation  of  the  Shnlamite  with  Ablahag,  already 
noticed. 
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therefore  becoming,  under  a  higher  inspiration,  half- 
cooKionily  it  may  be  to  itself,  but,  if  not,  then 
unconiciously  for  others,  the  parable  of  the  lonl's 
afiections.'  Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
the  stage  of  practical,  prndenUal  thought,  searching 
into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty  in 
little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  du^  on 
the  fear  of  God,  gathering  from  the  wide  lessons  of 
a  king's  experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.''  The  poet  has  became  the  philo- 
sopher, the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moralist. 
But  the  man  passed  through  both  stages  without 
being  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were 
to  him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known 
and  exhaosttd  (Eocl.  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there 
came,  as  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the 
gieat  retribution.  The  "  sense  that  wore  with 
time  "  arenged  "  the  crime  of  sense."  There  fell  on 
him,  as  on  other  crowned  roluptuaries,*  the  weari- 
ness which  sees  written  on  all  things.  Vanity  of 
Vanities.  Slowly  only  conld  he  recover  from  that 
•*  TejEation  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete.  It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence 
that  brought  to  his  father  David  the  assuiiwce  of 
forgiveness.  He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his 
first  lore.  The  weary  soul  conld  only  lay  again, 
with  slow  and  painful  relapeec,  the  foundations  of 
a  tme  morality  [comp.  Ecclesiastes]. 

(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
enter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
either  way,  the  doubting  question.  Is  there  any 
hope  ?  Others  have  not  dimnk  from  debating  that 
question,  deciding,  according  to  their  formuhae,  that 
be  did  or  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation 
■o  as  to  satisfy  them,  were  they  to  be  placed  upon 
the  jodgment-seat.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
give  references  to  the  patristic  and  other  writers 
who  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  They  hare  been 
elaborately  collected  by  Cahnet  (Dictionn.  s.  t. 
Salomon,  Noateli.  dissert.  De  la  sahtt  du  Sal.). 
It  is  noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom 
and  the  theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for 
the  most  pert,  fiivourable,  Augustine  and  those  pf 
the  Latin,  for  the  most  pai-t,  adverse  to  his  chances 
of  salvation.' 

VII.  Legends. — (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  the  minds  of  later  generations,  is  shown 
in  its  best  form  by  the  desire  to  daim  the  sanction  of 
his  name  foreven  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers. 
Possibly  in  £cci.esiA8TE8,  certainly  in  tlie  Booh 
of  Wisdom,  we  have  instances  of  thi.s,  free  from  the 
vicious  element  of  an  apocryphal  literature.    Before 

«  **Tbe  final  cause  of  Canticles,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  was  tbat  It  might  be  a  field  In  which  mysticism 
conld  disport  itself"  (Bishop  Jcbb.  Comtpond.  with 
Kmyz,  i.  305).  The  tmces  of  the  "  great  mystery  "  which 
thos  connects  divine  and  human  love,  are  indeed  to  be 
fOTnd  everywhere.  In  the  Targoms  of  Rabbis,  In  the 
writiogs  of  Fattiers,  Schoolmen.  Puritans.  In  the  poems 
of  Mystic*  like  NoTBlis,  Jeladeddln  Knml.  Saadl  (comp. 
Tholiick,  MorgtnUind.  Hyttik,  pp.  ii,  2Q7).  It  appears 
in  Its  highest  fomi  In  the  Vila  yuova  of  Dante,  purified 
Iqr  Oirislian  feeling  from  the  sensiMos  element  which 
m  Eastern  writers  too  readily  mingles  with  It.  Of  all 
strange  aaaerttons,  that  of  Renan.  that  mysticism  of  this 
kind  Is  foreign  to  the  Sbemltlc  diaracter,  is  perhaps  abont 
tbe  strangest  (Otnt.  da  Cant.  p.  118). 

'  Both  In  Ecclesiastes  (U.  3-IJ)  and  yet  mow  !n  Pro- 
verbs (1. 11-17,  vli.  ^.23)  we  may  find  traces  of  experiences 
pined  In  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  robbers  and  tlie  prosUtntes  of  an  Eastern  dty  could 
haidly  have  been  drawn  but  by  one  who,  like  Haronn 
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long,  however,  it  took  other  forms.  Round  the. 
facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a 
whole  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mahometan,  refractions,  coloured-  and  distorted,  ac- 
cording to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targnm  of  Eodesiastes 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  and 
the  Rabbis  of  tbe  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  vrine 
together  in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from 
India.  The  casuistry  of  the  l^bbis  rested  on  his 
dicta.  Ashmedai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived 
him  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wandeied  through  the 
cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  saying,  I,  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Ginsburg,  Koht- 
leth,  App.  i.  H. ;  Koran,  Sur.  38).  He  left  behind 
him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  oitt 
evil  spirits ;  and  for  centuries,  incantations  bearing 
his  name  were  the  special  boast  of  all  tbe  "  vagabond 
Jew  exorcists "  who  swarmed  m  the  cities  of  the 
empire  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5 ;  Just.  Hart,  Se^>ont, 
ad  Orthod.  55 ;  Origen,  Comm.  in  Matt.  zxvi.  3). 
His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of 
beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  waa 
said,  by  his  descendant  Hillel  (Ewald,  iii.  407  ; 
Koran,  Sur,  .S7).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of 
gems  and  herbs  *  (Fabridus,  Codex  Fseudep.  V.  T. 
1042).  He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Ara^ 
bian  alphabets  (Ibid.  1014). 

(2.)  Arabic  imagiiution  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreets 
and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them 
into  the  sea  (Lane,  jj'abian  Sights,  i.  p.  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  witii  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  ruling  ovei'  different 
races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword  that  gave  them 
sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solomon  himself 
belong«l  the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  tbe 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because  he 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  bis  horsemen  God  gave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and*the  birds  flew  over  him, 
making  a  perpetual  canopy.  The  demons  in  their 
spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in  his  name,  but  he, 
being  ware  of  it,  seized  them  and  placed  them 
nnder  his  throne,  where  they  remained  till  his 
death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got  bold  of  them 
and  scattered  them  abroad  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  '■  So- 
liman  ben  Daoud ;"  Koran,  Sur.  21).  The  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  famished  some  thiee  or  four 
romances.  The  Koran  (Sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit, 
her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which 
Solomon  professed.     She  appears  under  three  dif- 


Alnuhld  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  tlmea  laid  aside 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  plunged  Into  the  other 
extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  he  might  gain  the  excite- 
ment of  a  f^esh  aensatlon. 

•  "  A  taste  for  pleasure  is  exttognlahed  in  the  King's 
lieart  (Lonls  XiY.).  Age  and  devotion  have  taught  hhn 
to  make  serlgns  reflectionB  on  the  vanity  of  everything  be 
was  formerly  foud  of  "  (Mnie.  de  Malnteoop's  Uttert,  306). 

f  How  deeply  this  question  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
Mediaeval  thinkers,  and  In  wliat  way  the  noblest  of  them 
all  decided  It,  we  read  In  tbe  Divina  Commeiia— 

*■  La  qutnta  luce  ch'£  tra  nol  piu  bella 
Splra  dl  tal  amor,  che  tutto  II  mondo 
Laggiii  ne  gola  di  saper  novella." 

rarajiK,  X.  lllS. 

Tbe  *  splra  dt  tal  amor"  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

■  The  name  of  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's  seal 
(C'ontiaflaria  Mojaiit),  perpetuates  the  old  belief. 
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ferent  tama,  MjcatUe  (Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v.\  Balkis 
(D'Herbelot,  (.  v.),  Makeda  (Pineda,  v.  14).  The 
Araix  daim  ber  1u  belonging  to  Yemen,  the  Ethi- 
opiao*  as  ccnming  firom  Meroe,  In  each  form  of  the 
•tory  a  soo  ia  bora  to  her,  which  calk  Solomon  its 
father,  in  the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the  Kthiopian 
David  after  hi»  grandfather,  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
line  of  Ethiopian  kingx  (I.udolf,  ffist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3, 
4,  5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews  acoorapaiiied  her 
*on  her  return  home,  and  from  them  were  descended 
the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  Prestcr  John 
(Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediaeval  travellers  (D'Her- 
belot,  I.  c. ;  Pineda,  I.  c. ;  Corylus,  Diss,  de  regina 
Austr.  in  Menthen*s  Thesaurus^  i.).  She  brought 
to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Mi^i 
afierwards  brought  to  Christ.  [Maoi.]  One  at 
least  of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came 
was  rescued  from  obhvion.  Fair  boys  and  stardy 
girls  were  dressed  up  by  her  eiactly  alike  so  that 
no  eye  could  distinguish  them.  The  king  placed 
water  before  them  and  bade  thero  wash,  and  then 
when  the  boys  scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  girls 
stroked  them  nofUy,  he  nude  out  which  were  which 
(Glycas,  Aniuil.  in  Fabridus,  /.  c).  Versions  of  these 
and  other  legends  are  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibl. 
Legends,  p.  171 ;  Flirst,  Perlenschniirc,  c  36. 

(3.)  The  fi«me  of  Solomon  spread  northward  and 
eastward  to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the 
Meder-Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  liath-sheba,  mid  that 
Peisepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jimu  at  his  com- 
mand, and  pointed  to  the  Takht-i-Suleimnn  (Solo- 
mon's throne)  in  proof.  Through  their  spells  too 
he  made  bis  wonderful  journey,  breakfasting  at  Per- 
aepolis,  dining  at  Baal-bec,  supping  at  Jerusalem 
(Chardin,  iii.  13.^,  143;  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
Darid,  boasted  of  countless  bistoriea  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Solcimso-Nameh.  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
to  die  poet  Firdoufi  (D'Heibelot,  /.  c. ;  Chardin,  iii. 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with 
the  givat  Persian  hero,  Djemachid  (Ouseley,  ii.  64). 

(4.)  As  might  be  expe<Ted,  the  legends  appeared 
in  their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apociypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
manteia,  a  Contradictio  Salomoiiis  (whatever  that 
may  be)  condemned  by  Gelasius,  Incantationes, 
('lavicnla,  and  the  like.^  One  pseudonymous  work 
has  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  Psalterium 
Sahmottit,  altogether  without  merit,  a  mere  cento 
from  the  Psnlms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
offensive  (Fabridus,  i.  917  ;  Tregelles,  Intnd.  to 
N.  T.  p.  154),  and  therefore  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  Aleiandrian  Codex,  to  the  sacred 
volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the  om- 
nivorous Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  repent, 
'  and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himwif  to  the  San- 
hedrim, doing  penance,  and  they  scourged  him  five 
times  with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  sackcloth 
through  the  cities  of  Isiiiel,  saying  as  he  went 
Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bcdc,  de  Salom.  ap.  Pineda). 

VIII.  New  Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild 

b  Two  of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  In 
faetimiU  by  Schclble  (.Klotttr.  v.).  The  ClamaOa  .Solo- 
numit  Ifeeroinanlica  consists  of  Incantatluns  made  up  of 
Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  mlgfatiest  spell  of  tbe  enchanter 
Is  the  SiffiUttm  Saitmonit,  engraved  with  Hi-brew  cha- 
racters, such  as  might  have  been  banded  down  through 
a  long  sncoesslon  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  Is  singular 
(unless  this  too  was  part  of  (he  Imposture)  that  both  the 
hooks  profess  to  be  published  with  the  special  licence  of 
I'opes  Julius  II  and  Alexander  VI.    Was  this  the  form 
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farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fiibles,  to  that  which 
presents  the  most  entile  contrast  to  them.  The 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the  mateiials 
for  a  life  of  Solomon,  It  enables  us  to  take  the 
truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of 
Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It 
declares  that  in  the  humblest  work  of  God,  in  the 
hlies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  grace  and  beauty  inex- 
haustible, so  that  even  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  an-ayed  like  one  of  these"  (Matt.  vi.  29).' 
It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth  in 
wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike  his,  taking,  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer, 
purer,  because  united  with  purity,  victory  over 
temptation,  self-sacrifice,  the  true  lai*ge-heartedness 
of  sympathy  with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view 
which  serious  thinkers  have  ever  taken  of  the  life 
of  Jeaos  of  Nazareth,  they  have  owned  that  there 
was  in  Him  one  "  greater  than  Solomon "  (Matt, 
xii.  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David,  ideally  a 
type  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come,  was  in  his 
actual  life,  the  meat  strangely  contrasted.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David,  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered 
round  the  birth  of  tlie  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Shelom6h,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  .Fedid-jah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMONS  POBCH.    [Palace.] 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Children  OP). 

(HbV  *!!3V  '.?? :  wWA/3»»|«X^.  Ezr.  ii.  58 ; 

viol  toiXtty  3a\u/i^v,  Esr.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57, 
60 :  Jiiii  serconon  Saiomonis).  The  persons  thus 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest 
places  in  those  lists,  and  their  position  indicates 
some  connexion  with  the  ser^•ice8  of  the  Temple. 
First  come  the  priests,  then  Levites,  then  Nethinim, 
then  "the  duldi'en  of  Solomon's  servants."  In 
the  Greek  of  1  Eadr.  v.  33,  .35,  the  order  is  the 
same,  but  instead  of  Nethinim  we  meet  with 
lepoSovXot,  "servants"  or  " roinisters,"  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  their  office  we  are  lefl  to  conjecture  and 
inference.  (1.)  The  name,  as  well  as  the  oi-der, 
implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Nethinim.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  sht>es  of  Solomon.  The 
servitude  of  the  Nethinim,  "i/irm  to  the  Lord,"  was 
softened  by  the  idea  of  dedication.  [NETHiNni.] 
(2.)  The  starting  point  of  thdr  history  is  to  be 
found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13,  14,  ii.  20,  21 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites,  who  had  been  living 
till  then  with  a  certain  mensare  of  fifcdom,  were 
reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king's  stone-quan-ies,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected  under  David, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  then  connected 
specially  with  the  Temple,  and  the  servitude  under 
his  successor  wa-s  at  once  harder  and  more  extended 
(1  Chr.  zxii.  2).     (3.)  The  last  passage  throws 


of  Hebrew  llteratnre  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
oourige? 

>  A  pleasant  Persian  apologae  teaching  a  like  leeson 
deserves  to  be  rescued  fTom  the  mass  of  fables.  The  king 
of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ants,  took  the  insect 
on  his  Itend,  and  held  converse  with  It,  asking,  Crocsus- 
llke.  "Am  not  1  the  mli^tleot  and  most  glorious  of  men  r* 
"  Not  so."  replied  the  ant-kf  ng.  "  Then  slttest  on  a  throne 
of  gold,  but  I  make  thy  hand  my  throne,  and  thus  am 
greater  than  than  "  (Chanlln,  ill.  p.  IM). 
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tome  light  on  their  spedal  office.  The  Nethinim, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Giboonites,  were  appointed 
to  be  heven  of  aood  (Josh.  'a.  23),  and  thia 
was  enough  for  the  serricea  of  the  Tabenuwle. 
For  the  cotntmctian  and  repairs  of  the  Temple 
another  land  of  labour  waa  required,  and  the  new 
alares  were  eet  to  the  work  of  hewing  and  isqaar- 
ing  sbmea  (1  K.  t,  17,  18).  Their  descendants 
appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  order,  inheriting 
probably  the  game  functions  and  the  same  skill. 
The  prominence  which  the  ei-ection  of  a  new  Temple 
oo  their  return  from  Babylon  would  give  to  their 
work,  accounts  for  the  spetaal  mention  of  them  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nefaemiah.  Like  the  Ne- 
thinim, they  were  in  the  position  of  proselytes, 
outwardly  conforming  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  though 
beliHiging  to  the  hated  race,  and,  even  in  their 
names,  bearing  traces  of  their  origin  (Ezr.  ii.  55-58). 
Like  them,  too,  the  great  mass  must  either  have 
perished,  or  given  up  their  position,  or  remained 
at  Babylon.  The  392  of  Ezr.  ii.  5.5  (Nethinim  in- 
cluded) mast  have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
descendants  of  the  150,000  employed  by  Solomon 
(1  K.  V.  15).  [B.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMON'S  BONG.    [CAimctEB.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OP.  [Wisdom, 
Book  of.] 

SON.*  The  term  «8on"  is  used  in  Scripture 
hngoage  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
soccesaian,  as  bm  sliSnah,  "  son  of  a  year,"  •'.  e.  a 
year  old,  bm  ieeheth,  "  son  of  a  bow,"  t°.  s.  an  arrow. 
The  word  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in  composi- 
tion, as  Bar^imaeus.    [Children.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SON  OF  GOD  (bUj  fl«ot!),»  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever-blessed  Trinity,  who  is  coequal,  co- 
etemal,  and  consubatantial  with  the  Father;  and 
who  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  womb  of  the 
Bteased  Vii^gin  Uary,  and  as  Man  bears  the  name 
of  JJSSCB,  or  Saviour,  and  who  proved  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  all  true  Israelit(s,  the  seed  of  faithful 
Abraham,  the  universal  Church  of  God. 

The  title  Son  op  God  was  gi-adually  revealed  to 
4iie  world  in  this  its  full  and  highest  significance. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  term  occurs  in  the 
plural  number,  "Sons  of  God,"  D»r6ljtn-»J2 
(Gen.  vi.  2,  4),  and  there  the  appellation  is  ap- 
plied to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  were  set  in  authority  over  others  (according 
to  the  e.xposition  in  Cyril  Alex.  Adv.  Julian,  p. 
296,  and  Adv.  AiUhropoimorph.  c  17),  or  (as  some 
have  held)  the  sons  of  the  family  of  Seth — those 
who  had  been  most  distinguished  by  piety  and 
virtue.  In  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  this  title,  "  Sons  of 
God,"  is  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Angels.  In 
P:ialm  Uxxii.  6,  "  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;  and 
ye  are  all  sons  of  the  Highest"  ({V^V  \^3)>  the 
title  is  explained  by  Theodoret  and  othera  to  signify 
those  persona  whom  God  invests  with  a  portion  of 
His  own  dignity  and  authority  as  rulers  of  His 
people,  and  who  have  clearer  revdations  of  His 
will,  as  our  Lord  intimates  (John  x.  35);  and 
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•  I.  XSLi'Mt;  fUm;  born  ni3,  ••buiU"  (seeJer. 
xxziiLt'i 

2.  13,  from  *n3,  *  pure;"  Wkvor;  Meotut  (Prtrv. 
XXXL2). 

3.  T?^. ;  wotJUofr;  jner. 


therefore  the  children  of  Israel,  the  favoured  people 
of  God,  are  specially  called  collectively,  by  God, 
His  San  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23  ;  Hos.  xi.  1). 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  is  applied 
by  God  to  His  only  Son,  begotten  by  eternal  gene- 
ration (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  as  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews-  (i.  5,  v.  5) ;  the  word  Di'Di 
"  to-day,"  in  that  passage,  being  expressive  of  the 
act  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  yesterday,  nor  to- 
mon-ow.  "  In  aetemo  nee  piaeteritum  est,  nee 
futurum,  sed  perpetunm  hodie"  (Luther).  That 
text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  crowned 
and  anointed  as  King  by  God  (Ps.  ii.  2, 6),  although 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  21,  23,  compared  with 
Acts  iv.  2.5-27,  where  that  text  is  applied  by  St. 
Peter  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  His  subse- 
quent exaltation ;  and  the  same  Psalm  is  also  re- 
ferred to  Chtist  by  St.  Paul,  when  preaching  in 
the  Jewish  syiugogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts 
xiii.  33) ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews 
might  have  learnt  from  their  own  Scriptures  that 
the  Messiah  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  this  is  allowed  by  Maimonides  in  Port\  Moais, 
ed.  Pococke,  p.  160, 239.  This  truth  might  have 
been  deduced  by  logical  inference  fron)  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  the  Messiah  clearly  and  explicitly  designated  by 
the  title  ••  Son  of  God."  The  words,  "The  form 
of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,"  are  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  25), 
and  were  uttered  by  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cannot  therefore  be  understood 
as  expressing  a  clear  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  although 
we  may  readily  agree  that,  like  Caiaphos  and  Pilate, 
the  king  pf  Babylon,  especially  as  he  was  perhaps 
in  habits  of  intercoui-se  with  Daniel,  may  have  de- 
livered a  true  prophecy  concerning  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  generally  believed  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  ^so  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  viz.  as  a  Divine  Pei-son, 
coequal,  coeteinal,  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father? 

That  the  Jews  entertained  the  opuion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  mbordi- 
note  senses  of  the  term  already  specified  (viz.  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God),  cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  point,  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  what  the  Universal  Church  believes  Jesus  Christ 
to  be?  Did  they  believe  (as  some  learned  persons 
suppose  they  did)  that  the  terms  Messiah  and  Son 
of  God  are  '*  equivalent  and  inseparable  "? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  divinity  fix>m 
their  own  Scriptures,  especial  ty  fiom  such  texts  as 
Psidm  xlv.  6,  7,  "  Thy  throne,  0  Qod,  is  for  ever 
and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest 
wickedness ;  therefore  God,  Thy  God,  anointed  Thee 
with  the  oiV  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows ;"  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 


4.  Tp' ;  ytnnifui ;  itirpt ;  gmus. 

5.  }^i  ;  nifnuL  \  potteri. 

tf.  P  JD,  like  a  son,  i.  e.  a  successor. 

*>  The  present  arUcle,  in  cory  unction  with  that  of 
Saviour,  forms  the  suj^lement  to  tbe  life  of  our  Lord. 
[See  Jxscs  Cubki.  vol.  1.  p.  1039.] 
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appealu  (Heb.  i.  8) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Godhead  might  also  hare  been  inferred  from 
soch  texts  as  Isaiah  ii.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
bom,  onto  us  a  ison  is  given  ....  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wondei-fal,  Connsrllor,  the  Mighty 
Ood\"  and  rii.  14,  "Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
oeire  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name 
Immanuel"  (with  us,  God) ;  and  from  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
"  Behold,  the  dajscome,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  Till 
raise  onto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
.shall  reign  and  prof^per  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  LOBO  (Jehovah) 
onr  Righteousness ;"  and  inim  Micah  r.  2,  "  Out 
of  thee  (Bethlehem  Ephratah)  shall  He  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everUfting ; " 
and  from  Zech.  xi.  13,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price  tliat  I 
was  prised  at  of  them." 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  might 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  inferred  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah  from  their  own  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  port,  they  really  did  deduce 
thatdoctiiue  from  those  Scriptures?  They  ought 
doubtless  to  have  been  prepared  by  those  Scriptures 
for  a  suffering  Messiah ;  but  this  we  know  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  Civss  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (1  Cor.  i.  23) ;  and  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the 
Christians  was  that  they  worshipped  a  man  nlio 
died  a  death  which  is  declai'ed  to  be  an  accursed 
one  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
God  Himself  (Deut  xxi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  Jews  of  onr 
Lord's  age  fiiiled  likewise  of  attaining  to  the  tme 
sense  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Divine  Sonship  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  of 
one  who  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  also 
oiiiiTaed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with 
the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  i  priori,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declaim  in 
the  strongest  and  meet  explicit  terms  the  Divine 
Unity.  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our .  God  is 
one  Lord  "  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  decla- 
ration which  tlie  Jews  recite  daily,  moming  and 
evening  (see  Mishnah,  Barachoih,  chap.  i.).  They 
regarded  themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the 
nations  of  earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unify, 
and  to  protest  against  the  polytheism  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  And  having  suffered  severe  chastise- 
ments in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own 
idolatries,  they  shrunk — and  still  shrink — with  fear 
and  abhorrence  from  everything  that  might  seem 
in  any  d^ree  to  trench  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

To  this  consideration  we  must  add,  4  posteriori, 
the  external  evidence  dei-ived  from  tiie  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  who  lived  near  to  onr  Lord's  age. 

Trypho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Martyr  at  Ephesus  about  a.d.  150,  on  the 
points  o(  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tiana expressly  states,  "  tliat  it  seems  to  him  not 
only  paradoxical  but  silly  (fiapSv),  to  say  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  pre-existed  from  eternity  as  God, 
and  that  He  condescended  to  be  bom  as  man,  and " 
—Trypho  explodes  the  notion — that  Christ  is  "  not 
man  begotten  of  man"  (Justin  M.  Dialog,  a.  Try- 
phon.  §48,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Otto,  Jen.  1842). 
Here  is  a  distinct  assertion  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Jew 
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that  the  Messiah  is  merely  man;  and  her«  also 
is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  He  is 
God,  pre-existinf^  from  eternity,  and  took  the  nature 
of  man.  In  tlie  same  Dialogue  the  Jewish  inter- 
locutor, Trypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionitc 
heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Christ  was  a  mere 
man  (ifiiXks  Mpcnros),  and  adds  this  remarkable 
declaration :  "  all  we  (Jews)  expect  that  the  Meissiah 
will  oome  as  a  man  from  man  {i.  e.  from  human 
parents),  and  that  Klias  will  anoint  Him  when  He 
is  come"  (irdKTet  iiiit7s  rir  XP"^^'  "'" 
Bparov  i(  irBpAwttf  MportoKmiin  yrrii- 
<rt<r9ai,  icai  riy  'HAior  xplvai  tArlni  tKtirra, 
Trypho  Judaeus  ap.  Justin  M.  Dialog.  §49,  p. 
156).  And  m  §5*,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  believers,  combats  that 
assertion,  and  affirms  that  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
themselves,  to  which  he  appeals,  testify  that  the 
Messiah  is  not  a  man  bom  of  man,  according  to  the 
ordinary  manner  of  human  generation,  Mpcntot 
i^  h^9p^w  Kttrh  rtt  Koiyhv  twv  &y0p<£x»K  yer- 
ni0*ls.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  passsge  in  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  same  dialogue,  where  Justin 
says,  "  If,  0  Trypho,  ye  undeistood  who  He  is  that 
is  sometimes  called  the  Messenger  of  mighty  oonnsel, 
and  a  Man  by  Ezekiel,  and  designated  as  the  Son  of 
Man  by  Daniel,  and  as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
Messiah  and  God  by  Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  many, 
and  Wisdom  by  Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Moses,  and 
the  Day-spring  by  Zechariah,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  suffering,  by  Isaiah,  and  is  called  by  him 
a  Rod,  and  a  Flower  and  Comer  Stone,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  you  would  not  have  spoken  blasphemy 
against  Him,  who  is  already  come,  and  who  has 
Iwen  bora,  and  has  suffered,  and  has  ascended  into 
heaven  and  will  come  again  "  (Justin  H.  a.  Ihf- 
phon.  §126,  p.  4()9),  and  Justin  affirms  that  he 
has  proved,  against  the  Jews,  that  "  Christ,  who  is 
the  Lord  and  God,  and  Son  of  God,"  appeai-ed  to 
their  Fathers,  the  Patriarchs,  in  various  forms, 
under  the  old  dispensation  (§128,  p.  425).  Com- 
pare the  authorities  in  Domer,  On  the  Perton  of 
Christ,  i.  pp.  265-271 ,  Engl.  transL 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Origen  wrote 
his  apol<^icwork  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Celsus,  the  Epicurean,  and  in  various  places  of  that 
treatise  he  recites  the  allegations  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Gospel.  In  one  passage,  when  Celsus,  spring 
in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  had  said  that  one  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  predicted  that  the  Son  of  God 
would  come  to  judge  the  righteous  and  to  punish 
the  wicked,  Origen  rejoins,  that  such  a  notion  is 
most  improperly  ascribed  to  a  Jew ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Messiah,  but  not  as  the  Son 
of  God.  "  No  Jew,"  he  says,  "  would  allow  tl«t 
any  prophet  ever  said  that  a  Son  of  God  would 
come;  but  what  the  Jews  do  say,  is,  that  the 
Christ  of  God  will  come ;  and  they  often  dispute 
with  us  Christians,  as  to  this  very  question  for 
instance,  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  on  the  plea  that 
no  such  Person  exists  or  was  ever  foretold  "  (Origen, 
Adv.  Celt.  i.  §49,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  B.,  see  p.  38 
and  p.  79 ;  ed.  Spencer  and  other  places,  e.  g.  pp. 
22.  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  1 10,  136). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  testified  that  the 
Jews  of  that  age  would  not  accept  the  fitle  Son  of 
God  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  (Euseb.  Dem. 
Evmg.  iv.  1),  and  in  later  days  they  charge  Chris- 
tians with  impiety  and  blasphemy  for  designating 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontius,  Cone.  Xicen.  ii. 
Act.  iv.). 

Lastly,    «  learned   Jew,   Orobto,    in   the    17tli 
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eeotary,  in  his  oooference  with  Limborch,  afSmis 
that  if  a  prophet,  or  even,  If  it-  were  possible,  the 
Messiah  Himself,  were  to  work  mjmcles,  and  yet  lay 
claim  to  divinity,  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning,  as  one  guilty  of  blasphemy  (Oroiio  np. 
Limborch,  Arnica  CoUatio,  p.  295,  ed.  Goud,  1688;. 

Hence,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  (with  Basnage, 
Hiitoire  des  Juifs,  iv.  c.  24),  that  althoueh  the 
Jews  of  ous  Lord's  age  might  have  infei'red,  and 
ought  to  hare  inferred,  from  their  own  Scriptures, 
that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Dirine 
PeiH>n,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  although  sQnie  among  them,  who 
were  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  entertained 
thai  opinion;  yet  it  was  not  the  popular  and  ge- 
nerally received  doctrine  among  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  other  than  a  man,  bora  of  hnman 
parents,  and  not  a  dirine  being,  and  Son  of  God. 

This  conclnsion  reflects  much  light  upon  ceitain 
important  questions  of  the  Gospel  History,  and 
clears  up  several  difficiUties  with  regard  to  the  eri- 
d«ioe8  of  Christianity. 

1.  It  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why 
was  Jesus  Christ  put  to  death  ?  "  He  was  ac^-used 
by  the  Jews  before  Pilate  as  guilty  of  sedition  and 
rebellion  against  the  power  of  Kome  (Luke  xxiii. 
1-5;  cf.  John  xix.  12) ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  obserre  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  which 
the  Jews  resorted  for  the  sake  of  exasperating  the 
Roman  governor  against  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
pelling niate,  against  his  will,  to  condemn  Him,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  "  not  being  Caesar's  fnend  "  (John  xix. 
12) ;  whereas,  if  our  Lord  had  really  announced  an 
intention  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Roman 
yoke.  He  would  have  procured  for  Himself  the  ia- 
Tour  and  support  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people. 

Mor  does  it  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  anxiously  looking  for  the 
Mesiah ;  tlie  Pharisees  asked  the  Baptist  whether 
he  was  the  Christ  (John  i.  20-25)  ;  "  and  all  men 
mused  in  their  hearts  of  John  whether  be  were  the 
Christ,  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15). 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  well  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
M>n  of  2!acharias  and  Elizabeth  ;  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  mere  man,  born  after  the  ordinaiy  manner  of 
human  generation ;  and  yet  they  all  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  he  might  be  the  Christ. 

This  circumstance  proves,  that,  according  to  their 
notions,  the  Christ  was  not  to  be  a  divine  person ; 
certainly  not  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  term.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
eagerly  welcomed  the  appearance  of  those  false 
CMtts  (Matt  xxiv.  24),  who  promised  to  deliver 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  whom  they  knew 
to  be  mere  men,  and  who  did  not  claim  divine 
origin,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  if  the 
Christ  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

We  see  also  that  after  the  miraculous  feeding, 
the  people  were  desirous  of  "  making  Jesus  a  King  ' 
(John  vi.  15);  and  after  the  raising  oi  Lazarus  at 
Bethany  they  met  Him  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations, "  Hoeauna  to  the  Sou  of  David ;  blessed 
is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Matt. 
xii.  9 ;  Mark  xi.  9 ;  John  xii.  13).  And  the  eager 
and  restless  facility  with  which  the  Jews  admitted 
the  pretensions  of  almost  every  Gmatical  adven- 
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turer  who  professed  to  be  the  Messiah  at  that 
period,  seems  to  show  that  they  would  have 
willingly  allowed  the  daims  of  one  who  "  wrought 
many  miracles,"  as,  even  by  the  confession  of  the 
chief  priests  and  IMiarisecs.  Jesus  of  Xiiz.'U'eth  did 
(John  xi.  47),  if  He  bad  been  content  with  such 
a  title  as  the  Jews  assigned  to  their  expected 
Messiah,  namely  that  of  a  gi'eat  Prophet,  distin- 
guished by  mighty  works. 

We  iind  that  when  our  Lord  put  to  the  Phari- 
sees this  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ, 
whose  Son  is  He  7  "  their  answer  was  not,  "  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,"  but  "  He  Is  the  Son  of  David ;" 
and  they  could  not  answer  the  second  question 
which  He  next  propounded  to  them,  "  How  then 
doth  David,  speaking  In  the  Spirit,  call  Him  Lord?" 
The  reason  was,  because  the  Pharisees  did  not  ex- 
pect the  Messiah  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  when 
He,  who  is  the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they 
rejected  His  claim  to  be  the  Christ. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  His  condemnation  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  His  delivery  to  Pilate 
for  ci-uciiixion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  asserted  Himself 
to  be  much  more  than  that :  in  a  word,  because  He 
claimed  to  be  the  <Si»>  cf  Ood,  and  to  be  God. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  be  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God  "  (John  xix.  7)  ;  and  from  the  previous  re- 
solution of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  "  Then  said  they 
all.  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Te  say  that  I  am.  And  they  said.  What 
Heed  we  any  further  witness?  for  we  ourselves 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  them  arose  and  led  him  unto  Pilate " 
(Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  the  question  of  the  High 
Priest  is  as  follows: — '•  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Ood  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  This  question 
does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  shows 
that  Jesus  claimed  both  titles,  and  in  claiming 
them  for  Himself  asserted  that  the  Chi-ist  was  the 
Son  of  God;  but  that  this  was  not  the  popular 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  considemtions  above 
stated,  and  also  from  His  words  to  St.  Peter  when 
the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  "  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16)  ;  He  de- 
clai'ed  that  Petei'  had  received  this  truth,  not  from 
hnman  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  revelation : 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revved  it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt  xvi.  17). 

It  was  the  claim  which  He  put  forth  to  be  the 
Christ  cmd  Son  of  God,  that  led  to  our  Lord's 
condemnation  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  "  'fhey  all  condemned  Him  to  be 
guilty  of  death"  (Mark  liv.  64;  Matt  xxvi. 
63-66) ;  and  the  sense  In  which  He  claimed  to  be 
Son  of  God  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  John  v.  15. 
The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  because  He 
not  only  hod  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  His  own  Father  (irariiia  Jtion  ^X»7€  rhf 
t*iv),  making  Himself  "equal  unto  God;"  and 
when  He  claimed  Divine  pre-existence,  saying, 
"Before  Abraham  was  {iy4viro),  I  am,  then 
took  they  up  stoues  to  cast  at  him "  (John  viii, 
58,  59);  and  when  He  asserted  His  own  unity 
with  God,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one  " — one  aub- 
^nce  ify),  not  one  person  {its) — "  then  the  Jews 
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took  up  etoa«8  agaaa  to  stone  him ''  (John  x. 
30,  31) ;  and  this  is  evident  again  from  their  own 
words,  "  For  a  good  woric  we  stone  thee  not,  bat 
for  blasphemjr ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God"  (John  x.  33). 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Apostles  laboured  to  bring  the  Jews  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Chritt,  but  was 
also  a  Dimne  Person,  even  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Thus,  for  example,  St.  Peter,  alter  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  by 
Chri^  mys,  "  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  i 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crncified,  holh  LOBD  (Kifior, ' 
Jehoyah)  and  CArut "  (Acts  ii.  36). 

3.  This  conclusioD  supplies  a  convincing  proof. 
of  Christ's  Godhead,     ff  He  is  not  the  Son  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  then  Uiere  is  no  other  alteraative  | 
but  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy ;   for  He  < 
churned  "  God  as  Mis  own  Father,  making  HiroMlf 
equal  with  God,"  and  by  doing  so  He  proposed 
Himself  as  an  object  of  divine  worship.     And  in  I 
that  case   He  would  have  rightly   been    put  to  j 
death ;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him 
would  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Law 
of  God  which  commanded  them  to  put  to  death  I 
any  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  migiit  be ; 
by  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
blasphemy  (Deut.  xiii.  1-11);  and  the  cruciHxion  i 
of  Jesna  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on  ' 
their  port  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  would  have  > 
commended  them  to  His  &rour  and   protection,  | 
whereas  we  know  that  it  whs  that  act  which  tilled  | 
the  cup  of  their  national  guilt  and  has  made  them 
outcasts  from  God  to  this  day  (Matt,  xxiii.  32-38 ;  I 
Luke  xiii.  33-35 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 1 6 ;  James  v.  6). 

When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  "  Blessed  I 
{fi^oytifiiyo!)  is  he  ^t  cometh  in  the  name  of! 
the  Lord,"  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ  I 
and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  then  Israel 
shall  be  saved  (Rom.  xi.  26). 

3.  This  conclusion  also  explains  the  &ct — which 
might  otherwise  have  perplexed  and  staggered  us 
—that  the  miracles  whidi  Jesus  wrought,  and 
which  the  Jews  and  their  rulera  acknowledged  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  did  not  have  their 
due  inSuence  upon  them ;  those  mighty  and  mer- 
ciful works  did  not  pi'oduce  the  effect  upon  them 
whidi  they  ought  to  have  produced,  and  which  those 
works  would  have  produced,  if  the  Jews  and  their 
rulers  had  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  by  ao  intelligent  study  of  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, to  r^ard  their  ez|)ected  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  coequal  with  God. 

Not  being  so  prepaied,  they  applied  to  those 
miracles  the  test  snpplied  by  their  own  law,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  a  prophet  arose  among  them,  and 
worked  miracles,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  those 
mii'arles  were  to  be  regaided  as  trials  of  their  own 
sted&stness,  and  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs 
of  a  divine  mission,  "  but  the  prophet  himself  Was 
to  be  put  to  death"  (Deut.  xiii.  l-ll).  The  Jews 
tried  our  Lord  and  His  miracles  by  this  htw.  Some 
of  the  Jews  ventured  to  say  that  **  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  when  He  framed  that  hiw  "  (see  Fagius 
on  tlie  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Deut.  xiii.,  and  his 
note  on  Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  that  it  was  provided 
expressly  to  meet  His  case.  Indeed  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  "  if 
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thy  brother,  the  ton  of  thy  mother,  cotiee  Ike 
secretly"  (Dent.  xiii.  6),  there  was  a  pmfilMtic 
reference  to  the  case  Ol  Jeans,  who  "  said  thit  bt 
had  a  human  mother,  bat  not  a  hanuu  dthcr, 
but  was  the  Son  of  God  and  was  God"  (ne 
Fagius,  /.  c). 

Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  but,  acconUii; 
to  the  popukr  view  and  preconceived  notiora  M 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merely  a  buna 

r»niute,  and  would  not  claim  to  be  God  and  to 
entitled  to  divine  power.  Therefore,  thmgli 
they  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  really  wnnglii, 
yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  daim  groiwM 
on  those  miracles  to  bf  tme,  but  nther  npiU 
those  miracles  as  trials  of  their  loyalty  to  Ike 
One  True  God,  whose  pren^tives,  they  thoajlt, 
were  infringed  and  invaded  by  Him  who  wiw^lit 
those  miracles ;  and  they  even  ascribed  those  min- 
cles  to  the  agency  of  the  Prince  of  the  Dnili 
(Matt.  xii.  24, 27 ;  Maik  iii.  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15), md 
said  that  He,  who  wrought  those  miiades,  had  i 
devil  (John  vii.  20,  viii.  48),  and  they  called  Bin 
Beelzebub  (Matt.  x.  25),  because  they  thongbt  dot 
he  was  setting  Himself  in  opposition  to  God. 

4.  "  Thev  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  <( 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64).  The  Sanhedrim  wn 
unanimons  in  the  sentence  of  condemnatiog.  Thii 
is  remai-kable.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there 
were  not  some  conscientious  persons  in  so  oq- 
merous  a  body.  Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allo«ed 
that  many  ol  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  vse 
actuated  by  on  earnest  seal  for  the  honour  of  (M 
when  they  condemned  Jesus  to  death,  and  thit 
they  did  what  they  did  vrith  a  view  to  Goifi 
gloi-y,  which  they  supposed  to  be  dispai^^  by  our 
Lord's  pretensions ;  and  that  they  weie  gnided  b; 
a  desire  to  comply  with  God's  law,  which  nqsind 
them  to  put  to  death  every  one  who  was  guilty  <t 
blasphemy  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  pom- 
which  belonged  to  God. 

Hence  we  may  explain  our  Lord's  woids  on  die 
cross,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  We  "Sf 
what  they  do"  (Luke  xxiii.  34),  "  Father,  theysn 
not  awai-e  that  Ha  whom  they  aie  crud^riiig  is 
Thy  Son:"  and  St.  Peter  saM  at  Jerusalem  lo the 
Jews  aftei-  the  crucifixion,  "  Now,  brethren,  I  »•' 
that  thromfh  ignorance  ye  did  it  (»'.  ».  rejected  ui 
crucified  Christ),  as  did  also  your  rulers"  (Attt  B- 
17) ;  and  St.  Paul  doclaied  in  the  Jewish  tynagogn 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  "  they  that  dwell  «t  Jeru- 
salem, uid  tlieir  iiilers,  because  they  knew  Htm 
not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  at 
read  every  Sabbath-day,  liave  fulfilled  them  ia  ooo- 
demning  Him"  (Acts  xiii.  27). 

Hoioe  it  is  evident  that  the  predictkeis  of  Belt 
Scripture  may  be  accomplished  before  the  eyes « 
men,  while  they  are  unconscious  of  that  fiilfilnMiit; 
and  that  the  prophecies  may  be  even  araompliehed 
by  persona  who  have  the  prophecies  in  their  h»i«, 
and  do  not  know  that  they  aie  fulfilling  then. 
Hence  also  it  is  clear  that  men  may  be  guiltj" 
enormous  sins  when  they  are  acting  acoording  u 
their  consdencei  and  with  a  view  to  God's  gioiT' 
and  while  they  hold  the  Bible  in  their  bandt  ai 
hear  its  voice  sounding  m  their  ears  (Acts  liii.  27)  I 
and  that  it  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  import*"* 
not  only  to  hear  the  wonjs  of  the  Scriptures,  hot 
to  mark,  lenm,  and  inwardly  digest  then,  witk 
humility,  docility,  eanieitoess,  and  prayer,  in  n^ 
to  understand  their  true  meaning. 

Thei-efore  the  Christian  student  h«  great  raioii 
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to  thok  Cod  that  He  1ms  given  in  the  New  Teista- 
ment  a  diTinely-intpired  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  ako  ha*  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
teadi  the  Apostles  all  things  (John  xir.  26),  to 
abide  for  ever  with  His  Chui-ch  (John  zir.  16), 
the  bod/  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
made  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  (I  Tim. 
iii.  13),  and  on  whose  interpretations,  embodied  in 
the  creeds  generallj  reoeired  among  Christians,  we 
uaj  aafelj  rely,  as  dedariug  the  true  letue  of  the 
Bible. 

If  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  had  not  been  swayed 
by  jxvjndice,  but  in  a  careful,  candid,  and  bumble 
^liiit  had  considered  the  evidence  before  them,  they 
woold  have  known  that  their  promised  Messiah  was 
ti)  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  and  that 
He  was  revealed  as  such  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
aad  thus  His  miracles  would  have  had  their  due 
tiket  upon  their  minds. 

5.  Those  pei-sons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Sod  of  God,  coequal  and  coetemal  with  the  Father, 
•re  followers  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  plea  of  zeal 
Ibr  the  Divine  Vhiiy,  rejected  and  crndfied  Jesus, 
who  claimed  to  b«  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Ebionites,  Cerinthians,  Nazareues,  Photinians, 
tad  othen  who  denied  Christ's  divinity,  arose  from 
U»  ranks  of  Judaism  (cf.  Waterland,  Works,  v. 
240,  ed.  Oxf.  1823:  on  these  hei-esies  the  writer 
of  this  article  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
his  Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
is  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has  been 
«dl  renuu  ked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that  the 
srguments  by  which  the  ancient  Christian  Ap(^ 
kigists,  such  as  Jostin  Hortyr,  Tertullian,  and 
othera,  oonfrited  the  Jews,  aSbrd  the  strongest 
snnonr  against  the  modem  Socinians  (see  also  the 
nmaric  M  St.  Athanasins,  Orat.  ii.,  adv.  Arianos, 
pp.  377-383,  where  he  t-ompares  the  Arians  to  the 
Jews). 

The  Jews  sinned  against  the  comparatively  dim 
liflhtoftbe  Old  Testament:  they  who  have  fiillen 
ioto  their  error  reject  the  evidence  of  both  Testar 
mats. 

6.  Lastly,  the  conclusion  stated  in  this  article 
aipplies  a  strong  argnment  for  the  Divine  origin  and 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
S»  i:f  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  the 
Ujhat  pole  of  Divine  glory  to  the  loiccat  pole  of 
imm  suffering.  No  human  mind  could  ever  hace 
dnised  such  a  scheme  as  that :  and  when  it  was 
(nseoted  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  &voured 
peoi^e  of  God,  they  could  not  readi  to  either  of 
t^  tiro  poles ;  they  could  not  mount  to  the  height 
of  the  Divine  exaltation  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
ur  descend  to  the  depth  of  human  sutfeiing  in 
Christ  the  Son  cf  Man.  They  invented  the  theory 
of  tm  Messiahs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ima- 
P'trj  cootiadiction  between  a  suffering  and  tri- 
unphaot  Christ ;  and  they  rejected  the  doctiine  of 
Christ's  Godhead  in  order  to  cling  to  a  defective 
sod  nnscriptural  Monotheism.  They  failed  of  grasp- 
ing the  true  sense  of  their  own  Scriptures  in  both 
'(fleets.  But  in  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Chiist,  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  one  pole  to  the 
»lher,  and  filleth  all  m  all  (Eph.  i.  23).  The 
'^wpel  of  Oirist  ran  counter  to  the  Jewish  zeal 
'f  Monotheiara,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  Foly- 
fheism,  by  preaching  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  coequal 
*ith  the  Father ;  and  also  contravened  and  chal- 
Ifged  all  the  complex  and  dominant  systems  of 
''"'tile  Polytheism,    by  procbimiug  the    Divine 
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Unity.  It  boldly  confronted  the  World,  and  it  has 
conquered  the  Worid ;  because  "  the  excellency  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  of  man,  but  of 
God''(2Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  Author  of  the  above  article  may  refer  for 
further  confirmation  of  his  statements,  to  an  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled 
An  Illtalration  of  the  Method  of  ejrplaining  tite 
Neva  Testament  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christiane  concerning  Christ,  Cambridge,  1797; 
and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Domei's  History  of  the  Decelop- 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of 
which  an  Knglish  translation  has  been  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  I8(il,  2  vols. ;  and  to  Hagenbach,  Dog- 
men-Geschichte,  §42,  §65,  §66,  4te  Auflage, 
Leipz.  1857.  [C.  Wr) 

SON  OF  MAN  (D^tria,  and  in  Chaldee 

tS'}K*n3:  6  vOts  row  hrtpiwoo,  at  vibt  iu^fi- 

xou),  the  name  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternid  Woiii,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Incarnate,  and  so  made  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  all  grace  to 
all  men,  tmited  in  HiS  mystical  body,  the  Chiistian 
Church. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  Adam 
beai*s  tlic  name  "  Son  of  Man  "  in  Ifoly  Scripture, 
as  in  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3 ;  Is.  li.  12, 
Ivi.  2.  But  in  a  more  I'estiicted  signification  it  is 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  peimns. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addi-essed  by  Almighty 
God  as  Ben-Adam,  or  "  Son  of  Man,"  about  eighty 
times  in  his  prophecies.  This  title  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  Ezekiel  as  a  memento  from  God — 
{ji^/jjrriffo  &y6puiros  &y) — in  order  that  the  pro- 
phet, who  had  been  pennitted  to  behold  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  hold  converse 
with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of  futurity, 
should  not  be  "  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
abundance  of  his  revelations,"  but  should  remember 
his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not  impute 
his  prophetic  knowledge  to  himself,  but  ascribe  all 
the  gloi'y  of  it  to  God,  and  be  ready  to  execute  with 
meekness  and  alacrity  the  duties  of  his  prophetic 
olUce  and  mission  from  God  to  his  fellow-men, 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  sense 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  tiessiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
Messiah  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testameut  as  a 
Divine  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxix. 
27 ;  Is.  vii.  14,  iz.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pre-announce- 
ment  of  His  incarnation  (compare  Ps.  viii.  4  with 
Hcb.  ii.  6,  7,  8,  and  1  Cor.  rv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  "  Son  of  Man,"  in  His  royal  and  judi- 
cial character,  particularly  in  the  prophecy  of  Dan, 
vii.  13 : — "  Behold  One  like  the  Son  of  if  an  came 
irith  the  clouds  of  heaven,  aud  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days  .  . .  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion  and 
glory  .  .  .  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion." 
Here  the  title  is  not  Ben-ish,  or  Ben-Adam,  but 
Bar-enoth,  which  represents  humanity  in  its  greatest 
frailty  and  humility,  and  is  a  signifioint  declaration 
that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office  is  due  to  His  previous  condescension, 
obedience,  self-humiliation,  and  suffering  in  His 
human  nature  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  5-11). 

The  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  derived  from  that  pas- 
sage of  Daniel,  is  applied  by  St.  Stephen  to  Christ 
in  His  heavenly  exaltation    and    royal   majesty: 
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"  Behold  I  aee  th«  bmrem  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  (Acts  vii. 
56).  Tbia  title  is  also  applied  to  Christ  bj  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  describing  oiir  Lord's 
priestly  office,  which  He  executes  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  13) :  "  In  the  roid>t  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks" (or  goldeti  lamps,  which  are  the  emblems 
of  the  churdies,  i.  20)  "  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot"  (His 
priatly  attire) ;  "  His  head  and  His  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow"  (attributes 
of  divinity ;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  9).  St.  John  also  in 
the  Apocalypse  (liv.  14)  ascribes  the  title  "  Son  of 
Han'  to  Christ  when  he  displays  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office :  "  I  looked  and  beheld  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  having  on  His  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in 
His  hand  a  sharp  sickle  " — to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  earth. 

3.  It  is  observable  that  Ezekiel  never  calls  himtelf 
"  Son  of  Man ;"  and  in  the  Gospels  Christ  is  never 
called  "Son  of  Man"  bv  the  Evangelists;  but 
wherever  that  title  is  applied  to  Him  there,  it  is 
applied  by  Himulf. 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
Christ  is  called  "  Son  of  Man "  by  anyone  except 
Hinaelf,  are  those  just  cited,  and  they  lelate  to 
Him,  not  In  Hja  humiliation  upon  earth,  but  in  His 
heavenly  exaltation  consequent  upon  that  humilia- 
tion. The  passage  in  John  xii.  .34,  "  Who  is  this 
Son  of  Man?"  Is  an  inquiry  of  the  people  conceni- 
ing  Him  who  applied  this  title  to  Himself. 

The  reason  of  what  has  been  above  remarked 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  expe- 
dient for  Ezekiel  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  hu- 
manity, in  order  that  he  should  not  be  elated  by 
his  revelations ;  and  in  oixler  that  the  renders  of  his 
prophecies  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  revelations 
m  them  are  not  due  to  Ezekiel,  but  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  him  (see  2  Pet.  1. 
21) ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  who  saw  Christ's  miracles,  the  evidences  of 
His  divinity,  and  they  who  read  the  evangelic  his- 
tories of  them,  might  indeed  adore  Him  as  God,  but 
might  never  forget  that  He  is  Man. 

4.  The  two  titles  "  .Son  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of 
Man,"  declaring  that  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ 
there  are  two  nntnres,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man,  joined  together,*but  not  confused, 
ai'e  presented  to  us  in  two  memorable  passages  of 
the  Gospel,  which  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that  all 
men  should  confess  Him  to  be  God  and  man,  and 
which  proclaim  the  blessedness  of  this  confession. 

(1.)  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
am?'  was  our  Lord's  question  to  His  Apostles; 
and  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  tlie  Son 
of  the  living  God."  Our  Lord  acknowledged  this 
confession  to  be  true,  and  to  have  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  He  blessed  him  who  uttered  it : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  . . . " — "  Thou 
art  son  of  Jonas,  Bar-jona  (cump.  John  xxi.  15) ; 
and  as  truly  as  thou  art  Bar-jona,  so  truly  am  I 
Bar-tnosh,  Son  of  Man,  and  Ben-Eloliim,  Son  of 
God;  and  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  hath 
revealed  this  truth  unto  thee.  Blessed  is  every  one 
who  holds  this  faith ;  for  I  Myself,  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man,  am  the  living  Kock  on  which  the 
Church  is  built ;  and  he  who  holds  this  faith  is  a 
genuine  Pebna,  a  lively  tUme,  hewn  out  of  Me  the 
Divioe  Ptbra,  th«  Everlasting  Rock,  and  built  upon 
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Me"  (see  the  authorities  dted  in  the  note  oo  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  in  the  present  writer's  edition). 

(2.)  The  other  passage,  where  the  two  titles 
(Son  of  God  and  .Son  of  Man)  are  found  in  the 
Gospels,  is  no  less  significant.  Our  I.ord,  standing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests,  was  interro- 
gated by  the  high-priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God?  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63;  corop.  Markxiv.  61). 
"  Art  Thou,  what  Thou  claimest  to  be,  the  Me*- 
slali?  and  art  Thou,  as  Thou  professest  to  be,  a 
Dieme  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed  ?  "  "  Jesus  saitb  nnto  him.  Thou  sayest  it ; 
I  am"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62). 

Bnt,  in  order  that  the  high-priest  and  the  council 
might  not  suppose  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person  only, 
and  not  to  be  also  really  and  truly  Man,  our  Ix>rd 
added  of  Hit  own  accord,  "  Nevertheless  "  (wXVt 
bewlett,  or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  kuL,  also,  in  addition 
to  the  avowal  of  My  Divinity)  "  I  »ay  nnto  you. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  tlie  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  iiv.  62).  That 
is,  *'  I  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  also  the  Son  of  Han.  Believe  and  confess 
the  true  &ith,  that  I,  who  claim  to  be  the  Chiist, 
am  Veiy  God  and  Very  Man." 

5.  The  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  were  not  disposed 
to  receive  either  of  the  truths  expressed  in  those 
words.  They  were  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity  (as  they  understood  it),  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  accept  the  assertion  that  Chriit 
is  the  "  Son  of  God ;"  Very  God  of  Veiy  God  (see 
above,  article  SOK  OF  God),  and  they  were  uot 
disposed  to  admit  that  God  could  become  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  could  be  also  the  Son  of 
Man :  (see  the  remaiks  on  this  subject  by  Dorner, 
On  the  Person  of  Christ,  Introduction,  throughout). 

Hence  we  find  that  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  as- 
serted these  truths,  than  "  the  high-priest  rent  his 
clothes,  saying.  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy.  What 
think  ye  ?  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty 
of  death"  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66;  Mark  xiv.  63,  64). 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  then  they  "  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  I'an  upon  him 
with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
btoned  him"  (Acts  vii.  67,  58).  They  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  rage  against  him  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  because  he  asserted  that  Jesus,  who  had 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  had  been 
put  to  death  because  He  made  this  assertion,  is  also 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  was  then  glorified ;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  mistaken  in  looking  for  another 
Christ,  and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  putting  to 
death  the  Messiah. 

6.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Gospel  had  to  overcome,  in  pro- 
claiming Jesus  to  be  tiie  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  in  the 
bailding  up  of  the  Christian  Church  on  this  founda- 
tion. It  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the 
whole  world,  both  Jewish  and  Heathen,  in  this 
work.  It  did  encounter  them,  and  has  triumphed 
over  them.     Here  is  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

7.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  various  passages 
in  the  Gospel  where  Christ  speaks  of  Hnnsclf  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
(and  thus  afford  a  prophetic  protest  against  the 
heresies  which  afterwards  impugned  that  doctrine. 
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snch  ai  the  her»T  of  the  Docetue,  ValcDtinna,  and 
MarcioD,  who  denied  thut  Jtsug  Christ  teas  coma  td 
the  feA,  see  on  1  John  iv.  2,  and  2  John  7) ;  but 
they  <Jm  declare  the  consequences  of  the  Incama- 
tioa,  both  in  r^ard  to  Christ,  and  in  r^ard  alio  to 
•11  mankind. 

The  consequences  of  Christ's  Incarnation  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Uospela,  as  a  capacity  of  being  a 
|K(f«ct  |jattem  and  example  of  godly  life  to  men 
(Phil.  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  21);  and  of  sufiering,  of 
dfiD<;,  of  "  giving  Uls  life  as  a  ransom  for  all,"  of 
being  "  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
wcrid  "  (I  John  ii.  2,  ir.  10),  of  being  the  source  of 
life  and  grace,  of  Divine  Sonship  fjohn  i.  12),  of 
Kesorrection  uid  Immortality  to  all  the  &mily  of 
MmldDd,  as  many  as  receiTe  Him  (John  iii.  16, 36, 
li.  2a),  and  are  engrafted  into  His  body,  and  deare 
to  Him  by  feith  and  love,  and  participate  in  the 
Christian  sacrament^^  which  derive  their  viitue  and 
efficacy  from  His  Incarnation  and  Death,  and  which 
are  the  appointed  instruments  for  conveying  and 
imparting  the  benefits  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death 
to  US  (camp.  John  iii.  h,  vi.  53),  who  are  "  made 
partakers  of  the  Divine  natnre"  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  by 
Tirtue  of  our  union  with  Him  who  is  God  nrA  Man. 

The  infuiite  value  and  universal  applicability  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Incarnation  and  sa- 
crifice of  the  Son  of  God  ai«  described  by  onr  Lord, 
Maring  the  perfection  of  the  union  of  the  two 
mtores,  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine,  in  His 
owa  person.  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  as  Moaes 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever 
beliereth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  etemal 
hie;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
mly-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Hnn  should  not  ))erish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; 
for  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  lavfd"  (John  iii.  13-17);  and  again,  "  What 
sad  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  ot  Han  ascend  up  where 
He  waa  before  ?"  (John  vi.  62,  compared  with  John 
i.  1-3). 

8.  By  His  perfect  obedience  in  our  nature,  and  by 
His  volantary  submission  to  death  m  that  nature, 
Christ  acquired  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  His 
obedience  and  sufferings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom ;  that  kii^om 
which  He  has  as  God-man,  "the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  " — (a&  partaking  perfectly  of 
the  nature  of  lioth,  and  as  making  an  At-one-ment 
between  them),  "  the  Man  Christ  Jesos  "  (1  Tim. 
ii.5;Heb.ix.  15,xU.  24). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  humbled  Himself, 
it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  ia  exalted ;  it  was 
as  Son  of  Man,  ixim  of  a  woman,  that  He  was 
made  under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  as  Son  of 
Man  He  was  Ixird  of  the  Sabboth-duy  (Matt.  xii.  8) ; 
as  Son  of  Man  He  suffered  for  sins  (Matt.  xvii.  12 ; 
Mark  viii.  31 ),  and  as  Son  of  Mau  He  has  authority 
m  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ii.  6).  It  was  as 
Son  of  Man  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head  (Matt.  viii.  20 ;  Luke  ix.  58),  it  is  as  Son  of 
Han  that  He  wears  on  bis  head  a  golden  crown 
(Ker.  xir.  14);  it  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  sufiei'ed 
many  things,  and  was  rejectetl,  and  condemned  and 
"Tocified  (see  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18,  xxvi.  2,  24  ; 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33;  Luke  ix.  22,  44, 
xviii.  31,  uiv.  7),  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He 
VOL  II. 
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now  ata  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  as  Sou  of 
Man  He  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  gloiy,  in  His  own  gloiy,  and  in 
the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  all  His  holy  angels 
with  Him,  and  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  will 
"  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,"  and  "  before  Him 
will  be  gathered  all  nations  "  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxiv. 
30,  XXV.  31,32;  Mark  xiv.  62;  Luke  xxi.  27); 
and  He  will  send  forth  His  angels  to  gather  His 
elect  from  the  Ipur  winds  (Matt.  xxiv.  31 ),  and  to  root 
up  the  tares  from  out  of  His  Field,  which  is  the 
World  (Matt.  xiii.  38,  41)  ;  and  to  hind  them  in 
bundles  to  bum  them,  and  to  gathei'  His  wheat  into 
His  bam  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  It  is  as  Son  of  Man 
that  He  will  (all  all  from  their  gr'aves,  and  summon 
them  to  His  judgment-seat,  and  pronounce  their 
sentence  for  everlasting  bliss  or  woe;  "for,  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son ;  .  .  .  and  bath  given  Him 
authoiity  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  Mm"  (John  v.  22, 27).  Only  "the  pure 
in  heart  will  see  Qod"  (Matt.  v.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14) ; 
but  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Judge : 

every  eye  shall  sec  Him"  (Rev.  i.  7).  Tliic  is 
fit  and  equitable ;  and  it  is  also  fit  and  equitable 
that  Me,  who  as  Son  of  Man,  was  judged  by  the 
world,  should  also  judge  the  world ;  and  that  He 
who  was  rejected  openly,  and  su6ei«d  death  for 
all,  should  be  openly  glorified  by  all,  and  be  exalted 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  as  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

9.  ChiTst  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  wcond 
Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47  ;  comp.  Kom.  v.  14),  inns>- 
much  as  He  is  the  Father  of  tlie  new  race  of  m.in- 
kind  ;  and,  as  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam,  so  are 
we  by  grace  in  Christ ;  and  "  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive"  (1  Cor.  iv.  22); 
and  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  " 
(2  Cor.  V,  17 ;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and  He,  who  is  the 
Son,  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Father ;  and  therefore 
Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  one,  "  To  us  a  Son  is 
given  ,  .  .  and  His  name  sbaU  be  called  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everbisting  Father  "  (Isa.  ix.  6).  Christ 
is  the  second  Adam,  as  the  Fatliei°  of  the  new  race ; 
but  in  another  respect  He  is  unlike  Adam,  because 
.\dam  was  formed  in  mature  manhood  frota  the 
earth ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  is  Ben-Adam, 
the  &>n  of  Adam ;  and  therefore  St.  Luke,  writing 
specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desirous  U>  show  the 
universality  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ, 
traces  His  genealogy  to  .\dam  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 
He  is  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Promised 
Seed,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  took  our  nature,  the  nature  of  us  all, 
and  became  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us"  (Matt.  i. 
23), "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 6). 
Thus  the  new  Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old ;  and 
He  made  "  all  things  new"  (Kev.  xxi.  5).  The  SoH 
of  Ood  in  Kteraity  became  the  Son  of  Man  in  Time. 
He  turned  buck,  as  it  were,  the  streams  of  pollution 
and  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  human  family,  and  mtroduced  into  them  a 
new  element,  the  element  of  life  and  health,  of 
divine  inoorruption  and  immortality ;  which  would 
not  hare  been  the  case,  if  He  had  been  merely  like 
Adam,  liaving  an  independent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  efflux  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been 
Ben- Adam  samWmBeu-Blohim,  the  Son  of  Adam, 
as  well  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  what  St. 
Paul  obsen-es  in  his  comparison — and  contrast — 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (Kom.  v.  LI-lS),  "Not, 
as  was  the  transgression  (in  .\dam)  so  likewise  was 
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the  freo  gia  (in  Christ).  For  if  (as  is  the  fiict) 
the  many  (t.  e.  all)  died  by  the  transgression  of  the 
one  (Adam),  much  more  the  gntce  of  God,  and  the 
gift  by  the  grace  that  is  of  the  one  Man  Jesus 
Chiist,  overflowed  to  the  many ;  and  not,  as  by  one 
who  sinned,  so  is  the  gift;  for  the  judgment  came 
from  one  man  to  condemnation,  but  tiie  free  gift 
came  forth  from  many  transgiessions  to  their  state 
of  justification.  For  if  by  the  transgression  of  the 
one  (Adam),  Death  reigned  by  means  of  t)ie  one, 
much  more  they  who.  receive  the  abundance  of 
gmce  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  will  reign  in 
iile  through  the  one,  Jesus  Christ . . .  Thus,  where 
Sin  almunded,  (irace  did  much  more  ainund  (Rom. 
V.  20) ;  for,  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man 
(Adnm),  the  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the  many  were  made 
righteous.  .  .  ." 

10.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  Gram  the 
Incaiiiation  of  the  Son  of  God  are  obvious  from 
these  considerations : — 

We  are  not  so  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  of  a  Deli- 
verer external  to  humanity,  but  as  incorporating 
humanity  in  Himself  and  uniting  it  to  God ;  as 
I'escuing  our  nature  from  Sin,  Satan,  and  Death ; 
and  as  carrying  us  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immoi-bility ;  and  bearing  man- 
kind, His  lost  sheep,  on  His  shoulders;  as  bearing 
ns  and  our  sins  iu  His  own  body  on  the  tree 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24) ;  as  bringing  us  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory;  as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity 
higher  than  that  of  angels ;  as  exalting  us  by  His 
Asci?nsion  into  heaven ;  and  as  making  us  to  "  sit 
together  with  Himself  in  heavenly  pla<»s"  (Kpb.  ii. 
6),  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  "  To  him  that 
overcometh,"  He  says,  "  will  I  giant  to  sit  with  Me 
on  My  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set 
down  with  My  Father  on  His  throne"  (Kev.  iii.  21). 
These  are  the  hopes  and  privileges  which  we  derive 
from  the  lucai'nation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Life 
(John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6 ;  I  John  i.  2) ;  from 
our  filial  adoption  by  God  in  Him  (John  !.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  1, 2) ;  and  from  our  consequent  capacity 
of  receiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  henrtis 
(Gal.  iv.  6) ;  and  from  our  membei-ship  and  in- 
dwelling in  Him,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  fmta  all 
eternity,  and  who  became,  for  our  sakes  and  for  our 
sidvation,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the 
weakness  of  our  humanity,  in  order  that  we  might 
paitake  in  the  glory  of  His  immortality. 

11,  These  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  have 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suHiL-e  to  mention  S.  Irenaeus 
(Adc.  Ilaeresea,  iii.  20,  p.  247,  Grabe)  :  livuaty 
(Xptorbj)  ivQpwiFov  r^  Be^'  cl  yhp  /lij  ivBpwwos 
ivtiaiatii  rhr  iairlwaXor  toS  irSpAwov,  oix  tir 
SiKaius  ivuciiBt)  i  ixipis-  iriXiv  rt  tl  jul)  i  Btis 
iittpiiaaTo  tV  <raT7ipiav,  oix  tf  $t$aias  (<rxo- 
litv  airtitr  Kol  tl  /tii  rvvnviiSri  6  tiyipu- 
ifOi  TV  ©  *  ^,  ovK  ftv  ^tvv4\dT\  fieratrxfty  rij  s 
ittpdapaias'  iSti  ybip  rhv  ^efflnjy  Qeov  re 
KotX  iivQpdirov,  iia  r^s  iilas  irpi}s  invripovi  ot- 
K(i((ti)toi  fit  ^iA(av  Kol  iii6youu>  txaripovt 
irvvayaytTy.  And  iii.  2 1 ,  p.  250 :  '*  Hie  igitur 
Filius  D^i,  existeus  Verbum  Patris  .  .  .  quoniam  ex 
Mari&  fiictus  est  Filius  hominis  .  . .  pnmitias  resnr- 
I'ectionis  hominis  in  Seipso  tiiciens,  ut  quemadmodum 


'  Tbe  AA  Is  no  doubt  tbe  last  relic  of  NaxoA :  oomp. 
Uk-ababih  ;  and  Kahah,  BrvKB. 
i>  M.  Van  de  Velde  (Jfem.  360)  pcopcws  the  tTody 
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Caput  resurrexit  a  mortuis,  sic  et  reliqnum  corpus 
omnis  hominis,  qui  invenitur  in  vitA  . .  .  resurgat 
per  compagines  et  coujunctionra  coalescens,  et  con- 
firroatum  augmento  Dei"  (Kph.  iv.  16>  And 
S.  Cyprian  {De  Idolonim  Vanitate,  p.  538,  ed. 
Venet.  1758) :  "  Hiijus  gmtiae  disdplinaeque  ar- 
biter et  Diagister  Sermo  (A<i7of)  et  FUiia  Dei 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  Illuminator 
et  Doctor  humani  generis  praedicabatnr.  Hie  eitt 
virtus  Dei  .  .  .  camem  Spiritu  Sancto  cooperante 
induitur  .  . .  Hie  Deus  noster^Hic  Cbristus  est,  qui 
Mediator  duorum  hominem  induit,  quern  perducat 
ad  Patrem.  Quod  homo  est,  esse  Christus  voluit, 
nt  et  homo  possit  esse,  quod  Christus  est."  And 
S.  Augustine  {Serm.  121) :  "  Filius  Dei  &ctus  est 
Filius  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratis  Hlii  hominia, 
efficeitmini  filii  Dei."  [C.  W.] 

SOOTHSAYEB.    [Divination.] 

SO'PATEB  (2<«ira7-()ot:  Sopater).  Sopater 
tbe  son  of  Pyn'hus  of  Beroea  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  on  his  retom  from  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missionaiy 
journey  (Acts  xx.  4).  Whether  he  is  the  same  with 
Sosipater,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pjrrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
has  the  authority  (^  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E, 
and  the  recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaiticus,  as  well 
as  of  tbe  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Pbiloxenian- 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  vei-siom.  Mill  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reason,  as  a  traditional 
gloss.  [W.A.W.] 

SOPHEB'ETH  (Tineb:  3f^pi,  Sa^wpclT; 
Alex.  'Aae^pdS,  2a^apaf :  Sopheret,  Sophereth). 
"  The  children  of  Sophereth "  wei'e  a  liimily  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zeinibbabel  among  the 
descendants  of  Solomon's  seiTants  (iilzr.  ii.  55 ; 
Neh.  vii.  57).    Called  AzAPiilON  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

BOPHONI'Ae  {Sophmiaa).  The  Prophet  Ze- 
PHANIAH  (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

SORCEBEB.    [Divination.] 

SCBEK,  THE  VALLEY  OP  (pTir  ^113 : 

•  'KKaupi)x  i  Alex.  xe<JMifi)Wi>t  Sufnix :  VaUia  So- 
rec).  A  wady  (to  use  the  modern  Arabic  tenn 
which  pi<ecisely  answers  to  the  Hebrew  naduil),  in 
which  lay  the  residence  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xvi,  4). 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  pos- 
sibly was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief 
Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was  taken 
after  his  capture  at  Dalilah's  house.  Beyond  this 
there  are  no  indications  of  its  position,  nor  is  it 
meutioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomtist.  2»p4x)  ^^^  "><*^  "  village 
named  Capharsoierh  was  shown  in  their  day  "  pn  the 
north  of  Kleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or 
.Saitia),  i.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson." 
Zorah  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  fully  10  miles  N. 
of  Beit-Jibrin,  the  modern  representative  of  Eleu- 
theropolis,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  second  furllier  south.  No  trace  of  the 
name  of  Sorek  has  been  yet  discovered  either  in  the 
one  position  or  the  other.''  But  tbe  district  is  com- 
paratively unexploi«d,  and  doubtlesa  it  will  ere 
long  be  discovered. 
The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  pecu- 

Simtim,  which  runs  from  near  n«it  Jibrin  to  Jakuldn ; 
but  this  he  admits  to  be  mere  ooi^ture. 
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liarlj  choice  Idod  of  Tine,  which  is  aaid  to  have 
deriTed  its  name  from  the  dusky  colour  of  its 
grapes,  that  pel  haps  being  the  meauing  of  the  root 
(Gesenius,  Thea.  1342).  It  occurs  in  three  passages 
of  the  Old  Test.  (Is.  t.  2  ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  and,  with 
amodificatjon,  iuGen.  xlix.  *.ll).  It  appears  to  be 
used  in  modem  Arabic  for  a  certain  purple  grape, 
grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  esteemed;  which  is 
noted  for  its  small  raisins,  and  minute,  soft  pips, 
and  produces  a  red  wine.  This  being  the  case,  the 
valley  of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
growth  of  snch  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
affirm  the  &ct  in  the  onquestioning  manner  in 
which  tiesenius  {Thta.  ib.)  does.  Ascalon  was 
celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and, 
though  not  io  the  neighbourhood  of  Zorah,  was  the 
natui-al  port  by  whirl)  any  of  the  productions  of 
that  district  would  be  exported  to  the  west.      [G.] 

SOSIP'ATEB.  {^Xolr^^*<rrpo^•.  Sotipalfr.')  1. 
A  iceoeral  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Dositheus  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner,  c  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St.  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  21).  He  is  probably 
the  same  person  as  Sopater  of  Beroea.  [B.  P.  W.J 

SOSTHENES  (Jtuailrrtt:  Sosthenea)  was  a 
Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
entertain  the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged 
against  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii.  12-17), 
His  precise  connexion  with  that  aSair  is  left  in  some 
doabt.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  was  maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen, 
because  he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul. 
But  it  is  improbable  if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that 
Luke  would  mention  him  merely  as  "  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  "  (4px"""'<'')™70»)>  without  any  al- 
lusion to  his  change  of  &ith.  A  better  view  is,  that 
Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted  Jews ;  and  that 
**  the  crowd"  {Tjtmti  simply,  and  not  Timts  oi 
'EAAijwi,  is  the  true  rending)  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifiercnce  of  Gallio,  and 
ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
tamed  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  this 
case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(Acts  iviii.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly 
a  colleague  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx<- 
vmiywyoi,  as  in  Mark  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  con- 
jectures, may  have  belonged  to  some  other  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth.  Chrysostom's  notion  that  Crispus 
and  Sosthenes  were  names  of  the  same  person,  is 
arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certaii\  Sos- 
thenes whom  he  terms  "the  brother"  (1  Cor. 
i.  1).  The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he 
was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  some  have 
held  that  lie  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been 
converted  at  a  later  period  (Wetstein,  N.  Test.  vol. 
ii.  p.  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus  and  not  at  Co- 
rinth, when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can  be 
laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eosebius  says  {IT.  E.i.  12, 
§1)  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i.  1)  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that 
he  became  bishop  of  the  cbnreh  at  Colophon  in 
Ifloia.  [H.  B.  H.] 

•  Tbe  Arabic  versions  of  this  paange  retain  the  term 
Sotek  as  a  proper  name. 
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SOB'TBATUS  (2<i(rrparot:  JiMfraAia),  a  com- 
mander of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jeni- 
salem  (6  rqt  ixpowiktin  Iwapxo')  >»  ^*  i^iSii 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c  B.C.  172 :  2  Mace.  iv. 
27,  29).  [B.  K.  W.] 

SOTA'I  cote:  i»T<a,  Sowret;  Alex,  iovriei 
in  Neh. :  SoM,  Sothai).  The  children  of  Sotal 
were  a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
55 ;  Neh.  vii.  67). 

SOUTH  BAM'OTH  (SM  TflKH:  ir  •Vaf4 
vhov  ;  Alex,  ir  ^ofiaB  y. :  Ramoth  ad  meridiem). 
One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  band 
of  outlaws  during  the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to 
his  friends  in  which  he  showed  bis  gratitude  when 
opportunity  offered  (1  Sam.  xxi'.  27).  The  towns 
mentioned  with  it  uiow  that  Ramoth  must  have 
been  on  tbe  southeni  confines  of  the  country — the 
very  border  of  the  desert.  Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is . 
almost  certainly  not  the  well-known  sanctuary,  but 
a  second  of  tbe  same  name,  and  Hebi  on  was  probably 
the  most  northern  of  all  tbe  places  in  tbe  list.  It 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  Rauatr  OF  the  Soctb, 
a  name  the  same  in  every  respect  except  that  by  a 
dialectical  or  other  change  it  is  made  plural,  Ra- 
moth instead  of  Ramalh.  [0.] 

SOW.    [SwiSE.] 

80WEK,  SOWING.  The  operation  of  sowing 
with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character,  as  to 
need  little  description.  The  Egyptian  paintings 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  The  sower  held  the  vessel  or 
basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  be  scattered  the  seed  broadost 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  12,  18,  39 ;  see  AoRl- 
CpLTOBE  for  one  of  these  paintings).  The  "  draw- 
ing out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  V. 
"  precious  ")  and  Am.  ix.  13 :  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther this  expression  refers  to  drawing  ont  the 
handful  of  seed  from  the  basket,  or  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over  the  ground  (Gesen, 
7^^.  p.  827).  '  In  some  of  the  Kgyplian  paintings 
the  sower  is  represented  as  preceding  the  plough : 
this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad  perspective, 
but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actually  pre- 
vails in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  serving  tbe  purpose  of  the  harrow  for  oovei^ 
ing  the  seed  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i.  74).  In  wet  soils 
the  seed  was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is. 
xxxii.  20),,  as  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc., 
Eg.  ii.  13.  The  sowing  season  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober and  oeotinned  to  ihe  end  of  February,  wheat 
being  put  in  before,  and  barley  after  the  beginning 
of  January  (Russell,  i.  74).  Tire  Mosaic  law  pro- 
hibited the  sowing  of  mixed  seed  (Lev.  xix.  1 9 ; 
Deut. xxri.  9) :  Joeephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §20)  supposes 
this  prohibition  to  be  beiaed  on  the  repugnancy  of 
nature  to  intermixture,  but  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  further  object  of  a  mor-al  character,  viz.  to 
impress  on  men's  minds  the  generiil  lesson  of  purity. 
The  regulatiou  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
Rabbinical  refinement,  the  r-esolts  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  treatise  of  the  Misbna,  entitled  Kilaim, 
§§1-3.  That  tbe  ancient  Hebrevrs  did  not  consider 
themselves  prohibited  from  planting  several  kinds 
of  seeds  in  the  same  field,  appears  from  Is.  ixviii. 
25.  A  distinction  is  made  in  Lev.  xi.  37,  38 
between  dry  and  wet  seed,  in  respect  to  contact 
with  a  corpse ;  the  latter,  as  being  more  susceptible 
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of  amtamliiation,  would  b«  reodered  undean  there- 
by, the  fomwr  would  not.  The  analogy  between 
the  germination  of  wed  and  the  effects  of  a  priociple 
or  a  course  of  action  on  thR  human  character  for 
good  or  for  evil  is  frequently  notic-ed  in  Scripture 
(Prov.  xi.  18;  Matt.  liii.  19,  24;  2  Cor.  ut.  6; 
Oal.  vi.  7).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPAIN  (2inyta:  ffitpania).  The  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  position  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose 
alliance  with  the  Phoeoicians  enlai*gcd  the  cii'cle  of 
their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  Terr  great  extent. 
[Tarshish.J  The  local  designation^  Tarshish,  re- 
presenting the  Tartessus  of  the  Greelin,  probably 
prevailed  nntil  the  &me  of  the  Konian  wars  in  that 
country  reached  the  East,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  its  classical  name,  which  i<  traced  back  by 
Bochart  to  the  Shemitic  taip/i^n,  "  rabbit,"  and  by 
Humboldt  to  the  Basque  Eepalia,  desaiptive  of  its 
•  position  on  the  edtje  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
{Diet,  of  Oeog.  i.  1074).  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  'tcnravta  of  1  Mace.  viii. 
3  (where,  bowerer,  some  copies  exhibit  the  Greek 
ferm),  and  the  Greek  by  die  Swovfa  of  Rom. 
XT.  24,  28.  Tlie  passages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notices  of  Spain:  in  the  former  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  as  early  as  ac.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  subdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not 
until  then  could  it  be  said  with  truth  that  "  they 
had  conquered  all  the  place"  (1  Maco.  viii.  4).  In 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing Spain.  Whether  he  carried  out  this  intention 
is  a  disputed  point  connected  with  his  personal 
history.  [Paul.]  The  mere  intention,  however, 
implies  two  interesting  facts,  viz.  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  community  in  that  countiy,  and  this 
by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there.  We 
have  no  direct  testimony  to  either  of  these  facts ; 
but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  idong  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Gyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome 
in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  there  would  be  no  difiiculty 
in  assuming  that  they  wci-e  also  found  in  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country 
is  attested  by  Irenaeus  (i.  3)  and  Tertullian  {adv. 
Jud.  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  record  a 
persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  m  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler's  £ccl. 
Hitt.  i.  82,  note  5).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPABROW  (liBV>  tzifpdr :  Spytop,  ifwitior, 
rh  rmiviy,  mpoveim:  x^fV  in' Neb.  v.  18, 
where  LXX.  probably  read  TDY:  aois,  eoAieru, 
passer).  The  above  Heb.  word  occurs  upwards  of 
forty  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  mdifferently  "  bird  "  or 
"  fowl."  In  Ps.  Univ.  3,  and  Ps.  cii.  7,  A.  V. 
renders  it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek  Trpoutioy 
{"  sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occm-s  twice  in  N.  T.,  Matt. 
X.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7,  where  the  Vulg.  haapatseres. 
Ttippdr  ("rtBV),  from  a  root  signifying  to  "  chirp" 
or  "  twitter,"  appeani  to  be  a  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  cidl  note  of  any  passerine  bird.* 

Similarly  the  modem  Arabs  nse  the  tenn  m»}|j 
{zaousA)   for    all    small    birds  which  chirp,  and 


*  Camp,  the  Arabic  .^j^^s  ('a|rOrX  "  a  sorrow.' 
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JljJJJ  (zerzour)  not  only  for  the  starlinf .  but  for 
any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill  twitter,  both 
thfcic  being  evidently  phonetic  nnma>. 

Tzippor  a  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the 
LXX.  (rrpovtior,  explained  by  Moschopulus  ri 
lUKfii  rUr  ipyUttv,  although  it  may  sometimes 
have  been  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  S^ 
Athen.  Deipn.  ix.  391,  where  two  kinds  of  irrpou- 
tia  in  the  more  restricted  signification  ore  noted. 

It  was  reserved  for  later  naturalists  to  discri- 
minate the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natuiol  histoiy  of  Ari- 
stotle scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  world  are  the  species  of 
passerine  birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant 
than  in  Palestine.  A  very  cursory  survey  has  sup- 
plied a  list  of  above  lOO  different  species  of  this 
order.  See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  26  seqq.,  and  vol.  ir. 
p.  277  seqq. 

But  although  so  numerous,  they  are  not  ge- 
nerally noticeable  for  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.  Id 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  mighty 
forests  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  tropics,  it 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  eijuator,  the  more  gorgeous  necessarily 
is  the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  ceitain 
tropical  families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  which 
is  unri%-alled  elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  members 
of  these  groups,  as  for  mstonce  the  kingfisher  of 
Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe,  are 
not  sui-passed  in  brightness  of  di-ess  by  any  of  their 
southern  reUtions.  Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  tem- 
perate regions,  es|>eciaUy  in  those  which  like  Pales- 
tine possess  neither  dense  fore:.ta  nor  morasses,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  espe- 
cially aiTests  the  attention  of  the  uuobservant.  It 
is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  if,  in  an  unscien- 
tific age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generally  grouped 
indiscriminately  under  the  teim  Uifpir,  ipyiUey 
or  passer.  The  proportion  of  binght  to  obscure 
coloured  birds  is  not  greater  in  l^lestine  than  in 
England  ;  and  this  is  especially  tine  of  the  southern 
portion,  Judaea,  where  the  wilderness  with  its  bare 
hills  and  arid  ravines  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  those 
species  which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the 
modesty  and  inconspicuousoess  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  {Pas- 
ser domeslicus,  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  very 
closely  allied  Southern  species  {Passer  salicicoia, 
Vieill.,  and  Passer  cisatpina,  Tem.).  Our  English 
Tree  Sparrow  (Passer  montanus,  L.)  is  also  very 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  on  Mount 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  species 
refen^  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  *'  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  frequents  houses, 
yet  in  China,  to  which  country  its  eastward  range 
extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  '  Ornithology  of  Amoy,' 
informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those  of  our 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
the  result  of  persecution  ;  but  in  the  East  the  Hus- 
sulmana  hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to 
their  houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  in  oi 
about  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
the  Divine  protection.  This  natural  veneration  has 
doubtless  been  inherited  from  antiquity.  We  learn 
from  Aelian  ( Var.  Hist.  v.  17)  that  the  Athenians 
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condemned  a  man  to  death  for  molesting  a  sparrow 
in  the, temple  of  Aesculapius.  The  story  of  Aris- 
todicus  of  Cyme,  who  rebuked  the  cowardly  advice 
of  the  oracle  of  Branchidae  to  auiTender  a  suppliant, 
by  his  symbolical  act  of  driving;  the  sparrows  out 
of  the  temple,  illustrates  the  same  sentiment  (flerod. 
i.  159),  which  was  probably  shai-ed  by  David  and 
the  Israelites,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Psalm.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  nHPI3fD,  not  as 
the  altar  of  sacrifice  exclusively,  but  ns  the  place  of 
sacriiioe,  the  sacred  enclosure  generally,  ri  t«^«- 
nt,  "  fhnum."  The  interprctal  ion  of  some  com- 
mentators, who  would  explain  yiB't  in  this  passage 
of  certain  sacred  birds,  kept  and  preserved  by  the 
priests  in  the  temple  like  the  Sacred  Ibis  of  the 
Egyptians,  seems  to  be  wholly  without  warrant. 
SeeBochart,  iu.  21,  22. 

Most  of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found  m 
Palestine.  The  starling,  chaffinch,  gi'eenfinch, 
linnet,  goldBnch,  com  bunting,  pipits,  blackbird, 
song  thrush,  and  the  various  species  of  wa{^l 
abound.  The  woodkik  (^Aiauda  arborea,  L.), 
crested  lark  (Gakrida  cristata,  Boie.),  Calandra 
lark  (MeUmomrypha  calandra,  Bp.),  short-toed 
lark  {CalandrtUa  brachydactyla,  Kaup.),  Isabel 
lark  (Atauda  deserti,  Licht.),  and  various  other 
desert  species,  which  ar«  snared  in  great  nombers 
tor  the  markets,  are  far  more  numerous  on  the 
•outhem  plains  than  the  skylark  in  En^nd.  In 
the  olive-yards,  and  among  the  brnshwood  of  the 
hills,  the  Ortolan  bunting  {Emherua  hortvbma, 
L.),  and  especially  Cretzschmaer's  banting  (Embe- 
riza  caesia,  Creti.),  take  the  place  of  our  common 
yellow-hammer,  an  exclusively  northern  species. 
Indeed,  the  second  is  seldom  out  of  the  traveller's 
sight,  hopping  before  him  from  bough  to  bough 
with  its  simple  but  not  nnpleasiug  note.  As  most 
of  our  warblers  (Sylviadat)  are  summer  migrants, 
and  have  a  wide  eastern  mnge,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  tiiey  should  occur  in  Syria ;  and  accordingly 
upwards  of  twenty  of  those  on  the  British  list  have 
been  noted  there,  including  the  robin,  redstai-t,  white- 
throat,  blackcap,  nightingale,  willow-wi-en.  Dart- 
ford  warbler,  whinchat,  and  stonechat.  Besides 
these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain  fourteen  others, 
more  southern  species,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
are  perhaps  the  little  iantail  ( Oisticoh  achoenicola, 
Bp.),  the  Orphean  (Curraca  orp/uua,  Boie.),  and 
the  Sardinian  warbler  (Syhia  nuUmocephala, 
Lath.). 

The  chats  (Saxicolae),  represented  in  Britain  by 
the  wheatear,  whinchat,  and  stonechat,  are  very 
numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least  nine  species  have  been  observed,  and  by  their 
lively  motions  and  the  striking  contrast  of  bUck 
and  white  in  the  plumage  of  most  of  them,  they  are 
the  most  attractive  and  conspicuous  bird-mhabitants 
which  catch  the  eye  in  the  hill  country  .of  Judaea, 
the  &vourite  resort  of  the  genus.  Yet  they  are  not 
recognised  among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  by  any 
name  to  distinguish  them  from  the  larks. 

The  rock  sparrow  {Peironia  ttulta,  Strickl.)  is  a 
common  bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine, 
eschewing  woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched 
alone  on  the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone. 
From  this  babit  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  bird  allnded  to  in  Ps.  cii.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow 
that  sitteth  alone  npon  the  housetop;"  but  as  the 
rock  sparrow,  though  found  among  ruins,  never 
iworts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems  mor«  pro- 
boble  that  the  bird  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes  is 
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the  blue  thrush  {Peinooaypkia  cyanna,  Boie.), 
a  bird  so  conspicuous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  by  its  dark-blue  dress  and  its  plaintive 
monotonous  note ;  and  which  may  frequently  be 
observed  perched  on  houses  and  especially  on  out- 
buildings in  the  vilhiges  of  Judaea.  It  is  a  solitary 
bird,  eschewing  the  society  of  its  own  species,  and 
rarely  more  than  a  pair  are  seen  together.  Certainly 
the  allusion  of  the  psalmist  will  not  apply  to  the 
sociable  and  garrulous  house-  or  tree* sparrows. 


F«fro«o«ig)kiH  cgertgiat. 


Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds 
of  Palestine  are  the  shrikes  (Lanii),  of  which  the 
red-backed  shrike  {Laniui  ooUwdo,  L.)  is  a  fiimiliar 
example  in  the  south  of  England,  but  there  repre- 
sented by  nt  least  five  species,  all  abundantly  and 
generally  distributed,  vix.,  Enuoctomu  rufus,  Bp., 
the  woodchat  shrike,  Zoni'us  meridiOMUa,  L. ;  L. 
minor,  L. ;  L.  pertmatia,  Tern. ;  and  Ttkplionut 
cucuSatut,  Qr. 

There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  ot 
birds  hi  the  Scriptares,  Eccles.  xii.  4  and  Ps.  cir.  12, 
"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  (f^Vy  of  the  heaven  hare 
their  habitation  which  sing  among  the  branches." 
As  the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the  sides  of 
streams  and  rivers  ("  By  them  "),  he  probably  had 

in  his  mind  the  bulbul  (JjJLi)  of  the  country,  or 

Palestine  nightingale  (/xos  xanthtpygiut,  Hempr.), 
a  bird  not  very  fiir  removed  finom  the  thrush  tribe, 
and  a  closely  allied  species  of  which  is  the  true 
bulbul  of  Persia  and  India.  This  lovely  songster, 
whose  notes,  for  volnme  and  variety,  ■nrposs  those 
of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only  the  final  cadence, 
abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  by  the  banks  of  the  JoiTlan,  where  in  the 
early  morning  it  fills  the  air  with  its  music. 

In  one  passage  (£z.  xxxix.  4),  tzippSr  is  joined 
with  the  epithet  \yy  (ravenous),  which  may  very 
well  describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  passerine 
birds,  yet  carrion  feeders.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
sti*etch  the  interpi'etation  so  as  to  include  raptorial 
birds,  which  are  distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
by  so  many  specific  appellations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  do 
prohibition  iu  the  Levitical  law  against  any  pas- 
serine birds  being  used  for  food  ;*  while  the  wanton 
destruction  or  extirpation  of  any  species  waa  goardel 
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■gainst  by  the  hunutDe  proTiwon  in  Deut.  zxii,  6. 
Small  birda  were  there&re  probably  os  ordinary  an 
article  of  consumption  among  tbe  Israelites  as  they 
■4ill  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of 
the  East.  The  inquiry  of  our  Lord,  "  Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?"  (Luke  xii.  6), 
"  Are  Dot  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  fiirthing  ?" 
(Matt.  X.  29),  points  to  their  ordinary  exposure  for 
sale  in  His  time.  At  the  present  day  the  markets 
of  Jerusalem  and  Jafia  are  attended  by  many 
"  fowlers "  who  ofTei-  for  sale  long  strings  of  little 
birds  of  various  species,  chiefiy  sparrows,  wagtails, 
and  larks.  These  are  also  trcquently  sold  ready 
plucked,  ti-ussed  in  rows  of  about  a  dozen  on  slender 
wooden  skewers,  and  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
kabobs. 

It  may  well  eidte  surprise  how  such  vast  num- 
bers can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can  be  vended  at 
a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the  powder 
required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is  never 
used  in  their  pursuit  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in 
the  .Scriptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple, 
are  none  the  less  effective.  The  art  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  less  tlion  seven  times  in  connexion 
with  *1^BV,  <.  <7.  "a  bird  caught  in  the  snare," 
•■  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,"  "  fall  in  a  snare," 
"escaped  oat  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is 
also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in  Ecclns.  xi.  SO, 
to  the  well-known  pi^actice  of  using  decoy  or  call 
birds,  triptii  Briptvriis  ir  KOfrriMt.^.  The  re- 
ference in  Jer.  v.  27,  "  As  a  cage  is  full  of 
birds"  (D*B^y),  is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of 
snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling 
practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  ai'e  pro- 
bably identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T. 
The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  snccessful, 
among  the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick, 
about  18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  chase  is  conducted  after  the  &shion  in 
which,  as  we  read,  the  Australian  natives  pursue 
the  kangaroo  with  their  boomei-ang.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally  the 
re<l-legged  great  partridge  (  Caccabia  aaxalUia,  Mey .), 
the  desert  partridge  (Ammoptrdix  H«yi,  Gr.),  or 
the  little  bustard  {Ota  tetrax,  L.),  the  stick  is 
hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the 
legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather 
higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its 
wingi  are  struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The 
fleet  purauers  soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  boi^ 
nooses  as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the 
throat  of  the  game.  The  Mussulmans  rigidly  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev.  xvii.  l.S)  to  spill 
the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  ground. 
This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 
birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  bus- 
tards, rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  The 
writer  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little 
desert  partridge  {Ammoperdix  Hegt)  by  this  method 
in  the  wilderness  near  Hebron:  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  expression  in  1  Seni.  xxvi.  20,  "  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that 
alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  90,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
birds.  The  birds  employed  for  this  purpose  are  veiy 
carefully  ti-ained  and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may 
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utter  their  natural  call-note  withont  any  alarm 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  Partindges,  quails, 
larks,  and  plovers  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  fowling, 
enpedally  the  two  former.  The  decoy-bird,  in  a 
cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position,  while  the 
fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  enough 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds  a 
common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a 
narrow  run  lending  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using 
a  sort  of  bog-net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has 
a  tiap^door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has 
entered  the  run,  the  door  is  dropped.  Great  num- 
bers of  quail  are  taken  in  this  manner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  decoy  of  a 
run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  decoy-bird,  of  course  well  concealed  by 
gnus  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fidi  by  a 
string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  con- 
cealment on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse- 
hair noo6es  are  laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger ;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  brushwood. 
Immense  nnmben  can  be  taken  by  this  means  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Traps,  the  door  of  whuh 
overbalances  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Sussex 
downs  to  tike  wheateata  and  larks,  are  constructed 
by  the  Bedouin  boys,  and  also  the  horse-hair  springes 
so  femiliar  to  all  English  schoolboys,  though  these 
devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay  the  pro- 
fessional fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  ground 
that  reference  is  made  in  Ps.  cxiiv.  7,  "  The  snare 
is  broken  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and 
gardens  great  numbers  of  birds,  starlings  and  others, 
are  taken  for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a 
large  loose  net  on  two  poles,  and  a  laothom,  whidi 
startles  the  birds  fi*om  theii'  perdi,  when  they  fiUl 
into  the  net. 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbers  of 
birds,  and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  oot.  The  Utda,  &tigtteii  by  their  long  flight, 
generally  descend  to  rest  in  some  open  space  a  few 
acres  in  extent.  The  fowlers,  perhaps  tweuty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spread  themselves  in  a  circle 
rotmd  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  hrge  bnr* 
nouses  with  both  arms  before  them,  gently  advance 
towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  they 
take  core  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seemg  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly 
alarmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to 
run  together  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are 
hemm^  into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides, 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  iTish 
huddled  together  into  the  bushes,  when  the  bur- 
nouses are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in 
the  chose,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  game. 
At  the  present  day  the  Bedouins  of  Palestine  employ, 
in  the  pursuit  of  lai^er  game,  a  very  valuable  race 
of  greyhounds,  equalling  the  Scottish  sLighouud  in 
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ai»  and  strength ;  but  th«  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  unclean  animal, 
and  never  cultivate  its  instinct  for  any  further 
purpose  than  that  «f  protecting  their  houses  and 
flocks  (Is.  Ivi.  10;  Job  xxx.  I),  and  of  i-emoving 
the  olfiil  from  their  towns  and  villages.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  its  use  has  been  n^le<^  for  purposes 
which  wouM  have  entailed  the  constant  danger  of 
defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (cf.  Ex.  xxii.  31 ;  Lev. 
ixii.  8,  &c.). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its 
antiquity  is  certtunly  much  greater  than  the  intro- 
doction  of  dogs  in  the  chase  of  birds ;  and  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  {Anim.  Hist.  ix.  24),  "  In 
the  city  of  Thrace  formerly  called  Cedropolis,  men 
hunt  Urds  in  the  marshes  with  the  help  of  hawks," 
and  from  the  allusion  to  the  use  of  lidoonry  in 
India,  according  to  Photius*  abridgement  cX  Ct^ias, 
we  may  presume  that  the  art  was  known  to  the 
neighbours  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also  Aelian, 
Hat.  An.  iv.  26,  and  Pliny,  x.  8).  Falconry,  how- 
ever, requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country 
for  its  succeasfiil  purenit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this 
species  of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is 
practised  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Syrih,  though  not  in  Jndaen  proper. 
It  is  indeed  the  fevourite  amusement  of  alt  the 
Bedouins  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  esteemed  an  ex- 
dusfrely  noble  sport,  only  to  be  indulged  in  by 
wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable 
species  of  hunting  falcon  {Falco  Lanarua,  L.),  the 
Lanner,  is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the 
northern  hills  of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  young  are  taken  from  the 
nest  and  sold  for  a  considerable  price  to  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Hauran.  Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  well-trained  fiiloon.  A  de- 
scription of  falconry  as  now  practised  among  the 
Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  there  is 
no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  or 
N.  T.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SPABTA  {Zbnifni,  1  Haoc  xiv.  16 ;  AomSac 
iUpioi,  2  Mace.  v.  9 :  A.  V.  •'  Lacedaemonians  "). 
In  tbe  history  of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Spartans,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  alleged  facts  are  briefly  these. 
When  Jonathan  endeavoui-ed  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  foreign  alliances  (c.  B.C.  144),  he 
sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  which 
had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between  Areus 
and  Onias  [Abeus  ;  Onias],  on  the  ground  of 
their  conmion  descent  from  Abi-aham  (1  Mace.  xii. 
5-23).  The  embassy  was  favourably  j-eneived,  and 
afUr  the  death  of  Jonathan  "  the  friendship  and 
league"  was  renewed  with  Simon  (I  Mace  xiv. 
16-23).  No  results  are  deduced  fixim  this  corre- 
spondence, which  is  recoixled  in  the  narrative 
without  comment ;  and  imperfect  copies  of  the 
official  documents  are  given  as  in  the  case  of  similar- 
D^odations  with  the  Komans.  Several  questions 
arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  historic 
character  of  the  events,  and  (4)  the  persona  refened 
to  under  the  names  Onias  and  Areus. 

1 .  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as 
tbe  independent  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the 
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«  Lacedaemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2  Mace.  v.  9,  seem 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  reteieuce  is  to  the  Spaitans, 
properly  so  called  ;  Jotiephus  evidently  understood 
the  records  in  this  seiue,  and  the  other  intci-preta- 
tions  which  have  been  advanced  m*e  merely  con- 
jectures to  avoid  the  suppoifed  difficulties  of  the 
literal  interpretation.  Thus  Michaelis  conjectured 
that  the  words  in  the  original  text  were  DmBD, 
TTDD  (Obad.  ver.  20 ;  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  the 
translators  read  erroneously  as  tSlfiD,  O^CIBO, 
and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Sapharad  [Si'> 
pharad].  And  Kj-ankel,  again  {Monataschrift, 
1853,  p.  456),  endeavours  to  show  that  the  name 
Sparteme  may  have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment at  Nisibis,  the  chief  centre  of  the  Armenian 
Dispersion.  But  agniust  these  hypotheses  it  may 
be  urged  conclusively  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
Jewish  colouy  should  have  been  so  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  need  to  be 
reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  ( 1  Mace. 
xii.  20,  PturAeis;  xiv.  20,  ifxtmes  Ktu  4  WAiv) 
should  have  con-esponded  with  those  of  Sparta 
itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spai-tans  (2  Mace.  v.  9,  mr/yfytia)  is  an  ethno- 
logical en-or,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber 
(titiWiagfieet,  Originti  Sacrae,  iii.  4,  15;  Ewaid, 
Oesch.  ir.  277,  note),  just  as  in  anotlier  place  the 
Pergamenos  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connexion  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  §22) ;  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion,  it  is  ceiiain,  from  an  inde- 
pendent passage,  that  a  Jewisli  colony  existed  at 
Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Mace.  xv.  23) ;  and  the 
important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may 
have  conti°ibuted  to  favour  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connexion  between  tho  two  races.  The 
belief  in  this  relationship  appears  to  have  continued 
to  later  times  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  26,  §1),  and,  however 
mistaken,  may  be  paralleled  by  other  popular  le- 
gends of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  states.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  truth  of 
the  statement  are  examined  by  Werasdorff  {De  fide 
Ltb.  Mace.  §94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

3.  The  Incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  tie 
inteiixiurse  was  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to 
the  &ct  of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  the  very 
obscurity  of  Sparta  at  the  time  makes  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  forger  would  invent  such  an 
incident.  But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to 
have  been  exchanged  are  evidently  not  genuine, 
since  they  betray  their  fictitious  origin  negatively 
by  the  absence  of  chai-acteiiatic  fonna  of  expression, 
and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace,  xii 
20-23,  xiv.  20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities 
should  have  been  preserved.  The  Hellenistic  trans- 
lator of  the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render 
the  text  before  him  witlioutanyrq;ard  to  what  might 
have  been  its  original  form  (xii.  22-25,  tlp^nif 
KT^nt ;  xiv.  20,  UtKfoi).  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  Sparta 
in  the  first  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  20),  and  of  both 
kings  in  the  second  (1  Maoc  xiv.  20),  is  probably 
to  be  exphiined  by  the  political  circumstances  under 
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which  the  lettere  were  written.  The  text  of  the 
first  letter,  as  gives  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.4,  §10), 
contains  <iome  variations,  and  a  very  remarkable 
additional  clause  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is 
apparently  only  a  fi-agment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first 
corres^ndence  is  increased  by  the  recuiTencc  of  the 
names  involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areiis, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.c.  309-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  B.c.  257,  being  only  eight  years 
old.  The  same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  ad- 
venturer, who  occupied  a  prominent  position  at 
Sparta,  c.  B.C.  18+  (Polyb.  ixiii.  11,  12).  In 
Judaea,  again,  three  high  priests  bore  the  name 
Onlas,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309 
(or  300) ;  the  second  B.C.  240-226  ;  and  the 
third  c.  B.C.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  1.  was  for  a 
short  time  contemporary  with  Areus  I.,  and  the 
correspondence  has  been  commonly  assigneil  to  them 
( Palmer,  De  Epiat.,  etc.,  Darmst.  1828 ;  Grimm, on 
1  Maoc  lii.).  But  the  position  of  Judaea  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contraction  of 
foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ;  and  the  special 
circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews  as  likely 
to  effect  a  divei-sion  against  Demetrins  Poliorcetes 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  wai-  with  Caaaander, 
B.C.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  /.  c),  are  not 
completely  satls&ctory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of 
Onias  can  be  eitended  to  the  later  date.*  This 
being  so,  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III.  (jlnt.  lii.  4,  §1 0). 
The  last-named'  Areus  may  have  assumed  the  royal 
title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated  trans- 
lation, and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Ussher,  Annalet,  A.C. 
183  ;  HerafcH,  Gesch.  d.  V.  hr.  i.  215-218).  At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  n^oci- 
ations  with  Sparta,  the  succession  of  kings  bad 
censed.  The  last  absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who 
was  assassinated  in  B.C.  192.  (Wemsdorff,  De  fide 
Lib.  Mace.  §§93-112;  Grimm,  /.  c;  Herafeld, 
/.  c.  The  early  liteiature  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Wemsdorff.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

SPEAB.    [Abus.] 

SPEARMEN  (Iftwxadoi).  The  word  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  ixiii.  23  is  of  very 
raie  occurrence,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely 
ob.«cure.  Our  transUton  followed  the  lancearii  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  ren- 
dering approximates  most  nearly  to  the  trae  mean- 
ing. The  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandriuos  is 
Se{(aj3i(Aovt,  which  is  literally  followed  by  the 
Peshlto-Syriac,  where  the  word  is  translated 
"darters  with  the  right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts 
this  reading,  which  appears  also  tu  have  been  that 
of  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Two  hun- 
di-ed  S<(ioAii3ai  formed  part  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  night-march  from 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea.  They  are  clearly  distin- 
guished both  from  the  m-panSrai,  or  benvy-armed 
legionaries,  who  only  went  as  far  as  .'Vntipatris, 
and  from  the  Inreis,  or  cavalry,  who  continued  the 
journey  to  Caesarea.  As  nothiug  is  said  of  tlie 
return  of  the  t<{ioA<(j8<M  lo  Jerusalem  after  their 
arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer  that  tiiey 
accompanied   the   cavalry  to   Caesarea,   and   this 
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strengthens  the  supposition  that  they  were  iiT»' 
gular  light-armed  troops,  so  lightly  armed,  indeed, 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march  with 
mounted  soldiers.  Meyer  {Kommentar,  ii.  3, 
s.  404,  2te  Aufl.)  conjectures  that  they  were  a 
particular  kind  of  light-armed  troops  (called  by 
the  Romans  Velites,  or  Rorarii),  probably  eithn- 
javelin-men  or  slingers.  In  a  passage  quoted  b; 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenneta  (  TIten. 
i.  1)  from  John  of  Philadelphia  they  are  dis- 
tinguished both  from  the  archers  and  from  the 
peltasts,  or  targeteers,  and  with  these  are  drscHM 
as  forming  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  who 
in  the  lOtb  century  were  under  the  command  of 
an  otScer  called  s  turmarch.  Grotiiu,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  the  tenn 
had  merely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in 
the  Acta,  and  that  the  usage  in  the  10th  centory 
is  no  safe  guide  to  its  true  meaning.  Otliets 
regard  them  as  body-guards  of  the  governor,  ind 
Meursius,  in  his  Ohssarium  Qraeco-barbamm, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  kuid  of  militaiy 
lictors,  who  had  the  charge  of  arresting  priionen ; 
but  the  great  number  (200)  employed  is  against 
both  these  suppositions.  In  Suidas  and  the  Ety- 
mologicimi  Uagnum  xapa^u\tt(  is  given  as  the 
equi^ent  of  8e{(oAdi3of .  The  word  occurs  again 
in  one  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  Tbeophylsctos 
Simocatta  (iv.  1),  and  is  used  by  him  of  toldien 
who  were  employed  on  skinniAhing  duty.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  SefioAd^oi  were  light- 
aimed  troops  of  some  kind,  but  nothmg  is  certainly 
known  about  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SPICE,  SPICES.  Under  this  bend  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  words, 
bdadm,  nlcith,  and  tanunba. 

1.  B&sam,  Ixsem,  or  bisem  {WfZ,  DIPS,  or 
OB'S  :  ifiianaira,  Sviuiiurra :  aromatu).  The 
first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  terra,  which  oonm 
only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  "  I  have  gathered  my  niyirh 
with  my  spioe,"  points  apparently  to  some  definite 
sabstanoe.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exoeptioa 
perhaps  of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more 
generally  to  sweet  amniatic  odours,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead;  the 
tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Amyrit  (Babamodendnm)  o/Xh 
babamm^  though  it  is  probable  that  other  species 
of  Amyridaceae  are  included  under  the  teims. 
The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the  Arabic 
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BaaAam  (^Lwj)  or  Bal<ui»  (^LmJU)  l^^^n 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances  are  identicsl. 
The  Amyris  opobalaamitm  was  observed  by  Koiflil 
near  Mecca ;  it  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Abu3cAa», 
i.e.  "  very  odorous."  But  whether  this  was  the 
same  plant  tha(  was  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Je- 
richo, and  celebrated  throughout  the  world  (Pliny, 
N.  IL  xii.  25;  Theophrastus,  Hat.  Plant,  ii.  6; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  4,  §2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  367  ;  &c.),  it 
is  dilBcult  to  determine ;  but  being  a  tropical  plant, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  grown  except  io  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  shrub 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Trav.  p.  323)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  he  was  in- 
formed was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tree 
in  question.  The  A.  V,  never  rendei-s  Baaain  by 
"  balm ;"  it  gives  this  word  as  the  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  tzeri,  or  tzori  fBALH].  the  form 
Besemar  BSaem,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ia 
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(be  0.  T.,  maj  well  be  represented  by  the  geacraJ 
teim  of  "spices,"  or  "sweet  odours,"  In  accordance 
with  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The 
liolm  of  Giiead  tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
aud  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
hieh,  with  str^gling  branches  and  MAnty  foliage. 
The  bflUam  is  chiefly  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  but  the  substsuice  is  procured  also  from  the 
grwn  an-l  ripe  berries.  The  balsam  orch.'utls  neai" 
Jericho  appestr  to  hare  existed  at  the  time  of  Titus 
bj  whose  legions  they  were  taken  formal  pos-iession 
of,  but  no  remxins  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  Palestine.  (See  Scrifiture  Herbal, 
p.  33.) 
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Bsksm  o(  OUaftd  (Am^riM  tiilMdnuu). 

2.  Siccth  (ntOS  :   tviilaita :  aromata).    The 

osmpony  of  Ishmaelitish  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
•as  soM  were  on  their  way  from  Giiead  to  Egypt, 
with  their  camels  bearing  nicMh,  Ueri  [Balm], 
and  lot  (tadanum)  (Uen.  xxxvii.  25);  this  same 
Mhstanoe  was  also  among  the  presents  which  Jacob 
Kst  to  Joseph  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xliii.  11).  It  is 
probable  fi?ain  both  these  passages  that  nicith,  if  a 
nanw  for  some  definite  substance,  was  a  product  of 
Palestine,  as  it  is  named  with  other  "  best  fruits  of 
the  land,"  the  M  in  the  former  passage  being  the 
gum  of  the  Cwtiu  cretiait,  and  not  "  myrrh,"  as 
•tw  K.  V.  renders  it.  [Mtrbh.]  Various  opinions 
bare  been  formed  as  to  what  tu!cdt/i  denotes,  for 
which  see  Celsius,  Ifierob.  i.  548,  and  Rosenmiiller, 
Sdul.  in  Gen.  (1.  c) ;  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  which  refers  the  word  to  the  Arabic 
s 

""Uat  (mxS),  i.  e.  "  the  gum  obtained  from  the 
Tragacanth"  {Aatragdha),  three  or  foui'  species 
of  which  genus  are  enumerated  as  occurring  in 
Palestine ;  see  Strand's  Flora  Palaettina,  No.  413- 
4 IB.  The  gum  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the 
tniak  and  branebee  of  the  plant,  which  on  being 


"  exposed  to  the  air  grows  hard,  and  is  formed 
either  into  lumps  or  slender  pieces  curled  and 
winding  like  worms,  more  or  less  long  according 
as  matter  offers "  (Tonmefort,  Voyage,  i.  59.  ed. 
Lond.  174n. 


Altragaim  TrogacmSm, 


It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  TO}  in  2  K. 

T 

XX .  1 3  ;  Is.  xxxix.  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind.  The 
A.  V.  reads  in  the  text  "  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,"  the  margin  gives  "  spicery,"  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm.  It  is  clear 
from  the  passages  referred  to  tliat  Hezekiah  possessed 
a  bouse  or  ti'easui'y  of  pi-ecious  and  useful  vegetable 
pixtductious,  and  that  nacoth  may  in  these  places 
denote,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  Tragacanth 
gtmi.  Keil  (Comment.  1.  c)  derives  the  word  from 
an  nnused  root  (1143,  "implevit  locnlum"),  and 
renders  it  by  "  treasure." 

3.  Sammtm  (0*00:  ^Svvna,  ifliMritis,  ipttiia, 
BviitofLa :  tuace  fragrant,  boni  odorie,  gratitsimm, 
aromata),  A  geneial  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  &c.  The 
root  of  the  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Arabic  Santm,  "  oltecit,"  whence 
Samim,  "  an  odoriferous  substance."  For  more  par- 
ticular information  on  the  various  aromatic  su)>- 
stances  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the  reader  is  refenwl 
to  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  different  kinds : 
Krankimcense,  Galbandm,  Myrrh,  Spike- 
nard, Cinnamon,  &c. 

The  spices  mentioned  as  being  nsed  by  Nico- 
demus  for  the  preparation  of  onr  Loitl's  body  (John 
xix.  39, 40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by  which  latter 
word  must  be  understood,  not  the  aloes  of  medicine 
(Aloe),  but  the  highly-scented  wood  of  the  Aqui- 
laria  agaUoclam  (but  see  ALOES,  App.  A).  The 
enormous  quantity  of  100  lbs.  weight  of  which  St. 
John  speaks,  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some 
authors.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there 
were  five  hundred  spicebeaiers  at  Hei-od's  funeral 
(^AiU.  zvii.  8,  §:^),  and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said 
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that  80  lbs.  of  opobalsamuin  were  emplojred  at  the 
funenU  of  a  certain  Rabbi ;  still  there  u  no  I'eiuon 
tooonelude  that  100  lbs.  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and 
aloes  was  consumed  ;  the .  woitls  of  the  Evangelist 
imply  a  preparation  (fityfta)  in  which  perhaps  the 
myrrh  and  aloes  wei'e  the  principal  or  most  ooetly 
aromatic  ingredients;  again,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  Nicodemus  was  a  rich  man,  and  perhaps 
was  the  ownei-  of  large  stores  of  precious  sub- 
stances ;  as  a  constant  though  timid  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  he  probably  did  not  scruple  at  any  sacrifice 
so  that  be  could  show  his  respect  for  Him.  [W.  H.] 

SPIDEB.     The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  'accdbWi  and  lemimith, 

1.  'AcoibSaA  (Jff*23^:  ipix'V'  aranea)  occurs 

in  Job  viii.  H,  where  of  the  ungodly  (A.  V.  hypo- 
crite) it  is  said  his  "  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  bia 
tiTist  shall  be  the  house  of  an  *acc&bish,"  and  iu  Is. 
lix.  5,  where  the  wicked  Jews  are  ailegorically  said 
to  "  weave  the  web  of  the  'aocdbbh."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  oorrectoeas  of  our  translation  in  ren- 
dering this  word  "  spider."  In  the  two  passages 
quoted  above,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  the  spider's  web,  which,  though  admirably 
suited  to  lultil  all  the  requirements  of  the  animal, 
is  yet  most  easily  torn  by  any  violence  that  may 
be  offeni  to  it.  In  the  passage  in  Is.  (/.  c),  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  allusion  also  to  the  lurking 
habits  of  the  spider  for  his  prey :  "  The  wicked 
hatch  viper's  eggs  and  weave  the  spide/s  web  .  .  . 
their  works  are  works  of  iniquity,  wasting  and  de- 
struction are  in  their  pallu."  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  species  of  Artmeidae  that  occur  in 
Palestine,  but  doubtless  this  order  is  abundantly 
represented. 

2.  SimSmith  {rmotf:  KaKafiArnt:  tUtUo), 
wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  spider"  in  Prov. 
XXX.  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is  found, 
has  reference,  it  is  probable,  to  some  kind  of  lizaixl 
(Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  510).  The  i^mdmUh  is  men- 
tioned by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that  are 
exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth. 
"  The  Simdmtth  taketh  hold  witli  her  hands,  and 
is  in  kingsT  palaces."  This  term  exists  in  the 
modem  Greek  language  under  the  form  aofuiiur- 
tot.  "Quern  Graeci  hodie  inxiuiniySor  vocant, 
antiqnae  Graedae  est  iffKoXafiirns,  id  est  steltio— 
quae  vox  puia  Hebraica  est  et  reperitur  in  Prov. 
cap.  XXI.  28,  nnsde^"  (Salmaaii  Ptin.  Exarat. 

p.  817,  b.  G.).  The  lizard  indicated  is  evidently 
some  species  of  Gecko,  some  notice  of  which  genus 
of  animals  is  given  under  the  article  LiZASO,  where 
the  Let&lh  was  refeired  to  the  Ptyodactylus  Qecko. 
The  Shnimith  is  perhaps  another  species.    [W.  H.] 

SPIKENARD  C^-U,  nird:  »ifios:  nardut). 
We  are  mnch  indebted  to  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Royle  for  helping  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  had 
long  existed  as  to  what  particular  plant  furnished 
the  aromatk:  substance  known  as  "  spikenard."  Of 
this  substance  mention  is  made  twice  in  the  0.  T., 
viz.  in  Cant.  i.  12,  where  its  sweet  odour  is 
alluded  to,  and  in  iv.  13,  14,  where  it  is  enume- 
rated with  various  other  aromatic  substances 
which  were  impoi'ted  at  an  early  age  from  Arabia 
or  ludia  and  the  far  Kast.  The  ointment  with 
which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat  at  meet  in 
Simon's  house  at  Bethany  consisted  of  this  pre- 
cious substance,  the  costliness  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  indignant  surprise  manifested  by 


8PIKBNAED 

some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  transaction  (see  Mark 
xiv.  3-5;    John  lii.  3-5).      With   this  may  be 
compared  Horace,  4  Carm.  xii.  16,  17 — 
"  Nardo  Vina  roerebere. 
Nardl  parvus  onyx  elicict  cadum." 
Dioecoridcs  speaks  of  several  kinds  of  riftot, 
and  gives  the  names  of  various  substances  which 
composed   the   ointment   (i.   77).      The  Hebrew 
nird,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  of  Indian  origin, 
and  signifies  the  $talk  of  a  plant ;  hence  one  of 
the  Arabic  names  given  by  Aviccnna  as  the  equi- 
valent of  nard   is   simiiii,    "spica;"    comp.    the 
Greek  yapS6(rraxvs,  and  our  "  »ptt<n>ari"      But 
whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  Hcb.  V\3, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  mnM  it  by  Arabian 
authors  used  as  the  representative  of  the  Git>ek 
nardos,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  shown  (Aaiat.  Set. 
ii.  416).  It  appears,  however,  that  this  great 
Oriental  schokr  was  unable  to  obtain  the  pkint 
from  whicli  the  drug  is  procured,  a  wrong  plant 
having  been  sent  him  by  Roxburgh.  Dr.  Koyle 
when  director  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  botanic 
garden  at  Saharunpore,  about  30  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalavan  Mountains,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  jatamansee,  one  of  the  Hindu 
synonyms  for  the  mnbul,  was  annually  brought 
from  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  rivers  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some 
of  these  fresh  roots  and  planted  them  in  the 
botanic  gardens.  They  produced  the  same  plant 
whidi  in  1825  bad  been  described  by  Don  fix>m  spe- 
cimens sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Nepal,  and  named 
by  him  Patrmia  jatamansi  (see  the  Prodromus 
Florae  Kepatgntit,  ^c,  aaoedunt  platUae  a  Wal- 
lichio  naperiua  miitae.  Lend.  1825).  The  iden- 
tity of  the  jatamarui  with  the  Simlml  Imdae  of 
the  Arabs  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  the  rough  stem  of  the  plant, 
which  the  Arabs  describe  as  being  like  the  tail  of 
an  ermine  (see  woodcut).     This  plant,  which  has 


beai  called  Nardostachyt  jataman»  by  De  Gan- 
doUe,  is  evidently  the  kmd  of  nardot  described  by 
Dioecorides  (i.  6)  under  the  name  of  70771x11,  i.  e. 
"  tlie  Ganga  nard."  Dioscorides  refers  especially 
to  its  having  many  shaggy  (iraAvKii/u>us)  spikes 
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ptnring  from  one  root  It  is  very  interesting  to 
Mte  'hrt  Dioscorides  pm  the  xune  locality  for 
ix  plant  ax  is  mentioned  by  Royle,  i,ir6  rtms  to- 
niim  npoMimnot  rav  tpovt,  Tar/ym  KdKou- 
finu  %tf'  f  ^itrut :  though  he  is  \iin  speaking 
oflowUnd  specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  ob- 
UiDed  fnxn  the  mountains.  [W.  H.] 

SPINNING  (njD:  rffi*i»).  The  notices  of 
tjuming  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  Ex.  xxxr.  25, 
■>&;  Matt.  Ti.  28  ;  and  Prov.  mi.  19.  The  latter 
psaige  implies  (accoixiing  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use 
ofthesaiDe  instruments  which  have  been  in  vogue 
in  luod-spinning  down  to  the  present  day,  viz.  the 
diitaff  and  ipindle.  The  distaff,  however,  appears 
to  haTc  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  term  *  so  ren- 
dnel  menai  the  spindle  itself^  while  that  rendered 
"spindle"'  represents  the  vihirl  (verticillua,  PHn. 
nirii.  11)  of  the  spindle,  a  button  or  drcular  rim 
which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its 
ciitolar  motion.  The  "  whirl "  of  the  Syrian 
*omen  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
if,  c).  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly  in 
tlie  one  band,  while  the  other  was  emploved  in 
lirawing  out  tlie  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited 
in  the  Egyptian  paintings  (WiUdoson,  ii.  85). 
Sfinaing  was  the  business  of  women,  both  among 
Uk  Jews  (Ex.  {.  c),  and  for  tlie  most  port  among 
the  Egyptians  (WUkinaon,  ii.  84).        [W.  L.  B.] 

SPIRIT,  THE  HOLT.    In  the  0.  T.  He  is 

gamlly  called  DT^K  mi,  or  Tf^TY•  rH"),  the 
Sfirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes 
tW  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  Ii.  11 ;  Is.  Ixiii. 
10, 11 ;  or  the  Good  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  cxliii. 
10;  Nth.  ix.  20.  In  the  N.  T.  He  is  generally  rh 
nofm  r)  Sywr,  or  simply  r^  vrev/ui,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit;  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
iklMof  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  16;  Acts 
T.9;  PhU.  L19,  Ac. 

lasa»n)anoe  with  what  leenu  to  be  the  general 
nle  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
ba'enlj  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
tWIr  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and 
<f«ati(ns  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us 
du(6y  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  light 
of  rach  bter  revelation,  words  which  when  hoird 
If  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  probably  under- 
stood imperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  meaning 
to  Cknstiaos. 

la  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
'^prit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation 
of  (he  world  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and 
Sulainer  of  life  (Job  ixvii.  3,  xxxiii.  4 ;  Gen.  ii.  7) ; 
a  misting  (jf  the  common  interpretation  be  cor- 
"Kt)  the  evil  indiuations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3) ;  as 
ti*  Sooree  of  intellectual  excellence  (Goi.  xlL  38; 
l*«t.  xiiiv.  9) ;  of  skill  in  handicrdt  (Ex,  xxviii. 
\  an.  3,  XXXV.  31) ;  of  sopematural  knowledge 
^  pniphetic  gifts  (Num.  xxiv.  2) ;  of  valour  and 
^inw  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one  man 
"tsowledged  superiority  over  others  (Judg.  iii.  10, 
"-  H  xi.  29,  liii.  25). 
I  1°  that  period  whkh  began  with  Samuel,  the 
I  'uect  of  the  spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in 
■Ix  rmarioble  case  of  Soul  as  change  of  heart 
11  Sua.  X.  s,  9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying 
('  Sun.  1, 10;  oomp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix. 
-^).  He  departs  from  a  man  whom  He  has  once 
'*«>8«i  (1  bam.  xvi.  14).     His  departure  is  the 
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departure  of  God  (xvi.  14,  xviii.  12,  xxviii.  15). 
His  presence  is  the  prceence  of  God  (xvi.  13,  xviii. 
12).  In  the  period  of  the  Kuigdom  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
lib.  i. ;  J.  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  6.  Of  Pro- 
phtoy ;  Knobel,  Prophetigmus  der  HriirSer).  Scpa- 
mted  more  or  less  from  the  common  occupations  of 
men  to  a  life  of  special  religious  exercise  (Bp.  Bull's 
Sermons,  x.  p.  187,  ed.  1840),  they  were  sometime* 
worketi  of  miracles,  always  foi«tellers  of  future 
events,  and  guides  and  advisers  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  people  who  were  contemporary 
with  them  (2  K.  ii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ez.  ii.  23 ; 
Keh.  ix.  30,  &e.).  In  their  writings  are  found 
abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  which  were  to  be  most  frequent  in  Uter 
times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  conso- 
lation were  to  be  spi'ead  throughout  the  world  (Is. 
li.  2,  xlii.  1,  Ixi.  1,  tic.). 

Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  0.  T. 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  adcnowledged  by  Jewish  writers  (Wisd. 
i.  7,  ix.  17 ;  Philo,  De  Gigant.  5 ;  and  see  Kidley, 
Moyer  Ledures,  Sena.  ii.  p.  81,  be.). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded 
His  ministiy  and  occurred  in  iU  course,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  an  frequently 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  these  fiicts  were  part  of  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time.  Theirs 
was,  in. truth,  the  ancient  &ith,  but  more  generally 
entertained,  which  looked  upon  prophets  as  inspired 
teachers,  accredited  by  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wonders  (see  Nitzsch,  Christl.  Lehre,  §84).  It 
was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work. 
"  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  Christ"  (Bull,  OnJusH-  . 
/coKon,  Diss.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §7).   The  gilts  of  miracles, 

firedictiun,  and  teaching,  which  had  cast  a  fitful 
ustre  on  the  times  of  the  great  Jewish  prophets, 
were  manifested  with  remarkable  vigour  in  the 
first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Whether  in 
the  course  of  ei^teen  hundred  years  miradea  and 
predictions  hare  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  questions  still 
debated  among  Christians.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyere  Middletoo's  f)-ee  En- 
quiry into  the  Miracukius  Powers  of  the  Christian 
Chiarch ;  Dr.  Brooke's  Examination  of  ifiddleton's 
Free  Enquiri/ ;  W.  Dodwell's  Letter  to  MiddUton ; 
Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion ;  J.  H.  Newman's  Essay 
on  Miracles,  &c.  With  respect  to  the  gifU  of 
teat^hing  bestowed  both  in  early  and  later  ages, 
compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity,  b.  iii 
ch.  v.,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  xiv..  Potter,  On 
Church  Oovemment,  ch.  v.,  and  Hooker,  Eccl. 
Polity,  v.  72,  §§5-«. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  (see  Oxford  translation  of  Treatises  of 
Athanasius,  p.  196.  note  cl)  is  a  subject  for  reverent 
contemplation  rather  than  precise  definition.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  made 
known,  though  imperfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21),  and  through  them  to  the  people  ot 
God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incarnation  hod 
arrives,  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Redeemer 
(Matt.  i.  18)  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  by  the 
Spirit  He  was  anointed  in  the  womb  or  at  baptism 
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(Acta  I.  38 ;  cf.  Poireon,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii. 
p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1843);  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  His  p«rf«ct  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit 
(Lnlce  ii.  40,  52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven 
showed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abiding  with 
Christ,  whom  He  tliencefoith  61led  and  led  (Lulte 
iv.  1),  co-operating  with  Christ  in  His  miracles 
(Matt.  zii.  18j.  The  multitude  of  disciples  are 
taught  to  pray  for  and  eipect  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi.  13).  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  }xiwei-s  the  fii'st  teachers 
whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  is  repeatedly  pro- 
miiied  and  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (Matt. 
X.  20,  xii.  28 ;  John  xiv.  16,  xx.  22 ;  AcU  i.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  tlie  grossly 
defective  conceptions  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  which  pre- 
vailed ooramonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them 
that  this  is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  our  Loinl  Himself 
pronounced  the  strong  condemnation  of  blasphemers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31 ).  This  has  roused 
in  every  age  the  susceptibility  of  tender  consdences, 
and  has  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
specific  chai-acter  of  the  sin  so  denounced,  and  of 
the  human  actions  which  fall  under  so  terrible  a 
ban.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  no  one 
now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  en- 
teied  into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism ; 
they  did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  bla»- 
phemou&ly  attributed  His  works  to  the  devil;  they 
lesisted  not  merely  an  inwai'd  motion  but  an  out- 
ward call,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  ipiracles 
wrought  befoie  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
morbid  conscience  is  prone  to  apprehend  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  every,  even  unintentional,  resistance 
of  an  inwoixl  motion  which  may  proceed  fix>m  the 
Spirit.  This  subject  is  referied  to  in  Article 
XVI.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Buiiiet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their 
ExposUiont  of  the  Articles.  It  occupies  the  greater 
pait  of  Atlianasius'  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion, 
ch.  8-22  (sometimes  printed  separately  as  a  Treatise 
on  Matt,  xii.  31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep,  ad 
Rom.  Exposiiio  inchoata,  §§14-23,  tom.  iii.  pt.  2, 
p.  933.  Also  Odo  Comei-acensis  (A.D.  1113),  De 
Blasphemia  in  Sp.  Sancttim,  in  Migne's  Patrohgia 
Lat.  voL  163;  J.  Denison  (a.d.  1611),  The  Sin 
agaimt  ther  Holy  Ohoit;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xivii.  in  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  706  ;  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  770. 

But  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marked  (Eph. 
iv.  8;  John  vii.  39,  Jsc.)  aa  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  in  tlie  history  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  often  desciibed  as 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  not  merely 
(as  Didymus  Alex.  De  TrirUtate,  iii.  34,  p.  431 , 
and  others  hav«  suggested)  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  became  more  general  among 
mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed  (though  Bp.  Heber, 
Lectures,  viii.  514  and  vii.  488,  and  Warbuiton 
have  maintained  it)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
ciently ledeemed  His  gracious  promise  to  every  sno 
ceeding  age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us 
with  the  New  Testament.  Something  more  was 
promised,  and  continues  to  be  given.  Under  the 
old  dispensation  tlie  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spu-it  were 
uuGOvenaiited,  not  univei'sal,  intermittent,  chieily 
external.  All  this  was  changed.  Our  Lord,  by 
oixlaining  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  that  every  Christian 
should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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indicated  at  once  the  abaolute  necessity  irom  that 
time  forth  of  a  personal  connexion  of  eveiy  believer 
with  the  Sphit;  and  (in  John  xvi.  7-15)  He  de- 
clares the  intei-nal  chai-acter  of  the  Spirit's  work, 
and  (in  John  xiv.  16,  17,  &c.)  His  permanent  stay. 
And  subsequently  the  Spirit's  operations  under  the 
new  dispensation  are  authoritatively  announced  as 
universal  and  internal  in'  two  remarkable  passages 
(Acts  ii.  16-21 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-12).  The  diflerent 
relations  of  the  Spirit  to  believei-s  severally  under 
the  old  and  new  dispensation  are  described  by  St. 
Paul  under  the  images  of  a  master  to  a  tervaut, 
and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii.  15);  so  much 
deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
higher  the  position  (Matt  xi.  11)  of  a  believer,  in 
the  later  s»^  than  in  the  eorliei  (see  J.  G.  Walch- 
ius,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  763,  De  Spiriiit  Adop- 
tionis,  and  the  opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Hare's 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  vol.  ii.  p.  433).  The 
rite  of  imposition  of  hands,  not  only  on  teachers, 
but  also  on  ordinary  Christians,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  Apostolic  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  lix.  6, 
&c.)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testimony 
borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  permanence,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  i^pirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell 
within  eveiT  believer  (Rom.  viii.  9,  11 ;  1  John  iii. 
24).  By  Him  the  work  of  Redemption  is  (so  to 
speak)  appropriated  and  carried  out  to  its  comple- 
tiofi  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect  people  of 
God.  To  believe,  to  profess  sincerely  the  Christian 
fiiith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian,  are  His  gifts 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13;  1  Cor.  xii.  3;  Gal.  v.  18)  to  each 
person  severally:  not  only  does  He  bestow  the 
power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  He  concurs  (1  Cor. 
iii.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  13)  in  every  particular  action  so  far 
as  it  is  good  (see  South's  Sermons,  xxxv.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
292).  His  inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledge 
of  all  things  (1  John  ii.  27).  He  unites  the  whole 
multitude  of  believers  into  one  regularly  orgmiized 
body  (1  Cor.  xii.,  and  li^h.  iv.  4-16).  He  is  not 
only  the  source  of  life  to  us  on  earth  (2  Cor. 
iii.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  2),  but  also  the  power  by  whom 
God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (Kom.  viii.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  whidh  men  in  every  successive  gene- 
ration are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation, 
is  inspii-ed  by  Him  (Eph.  iii.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  21) ;  He  co-operates  with  suppliants  in 
the  uttei-ance  of  every  cHectual  prayer  that  ascends 
on  high  (Eph.  ii.  18,  vi.  18;  Rom.  viii.  26); 
He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16),  sanctifies  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the  day  of 
completed  redemption  (Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be 
shown  (1)  from  the  woixls  of  Sci-iptui-e  to  which 
reference  nas  been  made,  which  are  too  definite  and 
clear  to  be  explained  away  by  any  such  hypothesis ; 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  specify  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  His  operation  in  themselves,  and  even  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  believe  He 
works,  on  which  see  6arrow'<  Sermons,  Ixxvii.  and 
Uzviii.,  towaitls  the  end;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xxvi.,  vol.  V,  p.  686 ;  ^3)  by  the  supeiiority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heathen  nations,  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  characteristic  qualities  which  are 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  such 
customs,  habits,  and  laws  as  are  agreeable  thereto, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlightening  and  purifying 
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iaflaciHe  in  the  world.  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tioa  are  nero-  far  asunder :  those  nations  which  are 
I1.IW  einineat  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to  be 
Ibiind  vithia  tlie  pole  o^  Chruitendon),  not  indeed 
free  from  national  vices,  yet  on  the  whole  mani- 
fatly  superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievers 
iiul  to  P^ianism  in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  (See 
Hare's  Misaion  of  the  Comforter,  Sei-m.  6,  vol.  i. 
p.  203 ;  Porteiu  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Chria- 
tianity  on  the  Temporal  Concena  of  Manimd,  in 
Work,  vol.  Ti.  pp.  375-460.) 

It  has  hcen  inferred  from  varioas  passages  of 
i^pture  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
not  limited  to  those  persons  who  either  by  circom- 
dsioii  or  by  baptism  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  God.  Abimeledi  (Gen.  xi.  3),  Melchizedek 
(liv.  18),  Jethro  (Ex.  jtriii.  12).  Balaam  (Num. 
nil  9),  and  Job  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  the  Magi  (Matt, 
ii.  12)  and  the  case  of  Cornelias,  with  thedeclai^a- 
tioo  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  3.5)  thereon,  are  instances 
ihining  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  His  gifts  of 
koowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree  even  among 
kathen  nations ;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond  the 
ittestation  of  Scripture,  it  miglit  be  areded  from 
tke  virtuoos  actions  of  some  heathens,  from  their 
ascriptiaa  of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  in- 
ttiMoce  of  a  present  Deity  (see  the  references  in 
Heim-'s  Lecture»,  vi.  p.  446),  and  from  their  tena- 
dous  preservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  saorilice, 
th&t  the  Spirit  mrhose  name  they  knew  not  most 
hare  girded  them,  and  still  girds  snch  as  they  were, 
aith  secret  bleasednesB. 

Thus  fiir  it  haa  been  attempted  to  sketch  briefly 
tlie  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
at  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible.  Bat  after  the 
dosng  of  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  religious 
sabtilty  of  Oriental  Christians  led  them  to  scrati- 
nize,  with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  woi^  in 
which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  revealed  to 
OS  Mmethii^  of  the  mystery  of  the  Being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  woald  be  vain  now  to  condemn 
the  snperfluoos  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which 
lh«e  researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the 
Kssdalons  contentions  which  they  causedi  The 
nsnlt  of  them  was  the  ibrmation  and  general  ac- 
(eptance  of  certain  statements  as  inferences  from 
Holy  Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  esta- 
blished creeds  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
<i(  the  Church,  and  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
titiis  throughout  the  world  continue  to  adheiv  to, 

I      sad  to  goard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

i  The  boddncees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  per- 
•oul  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
iofeitoce  of  Epiphanius  {ffaeres.  ill.),  Giegory 
Naziauea  {Oratio  xxxi.  §5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and 
vlitn,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Lnke  (Acts  xiiiii. 
^).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  error  of 
the  Ssdducaes  did  not  rather  consist  in  asserting  a 
corporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this,  in  the  tint 
Toothful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Neander  ob- 
«^e>  {Ch.  Hist.  ii.  327,  Bohn's  edit.),  the  powm- 
•f  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
mative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  the  know- 
la^  of  this  Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence  of 
God,  was  not  so  thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed 
«  the  understanding  of  Christians.  Simon  Magus, 
the  MoQtanists,  and  the  Manicheans,  are  said  to 
ksve  imagined  that  the  promised  Comforter  was 
petxooified  in  certain  human  beings.  The  language 
of  some  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  though  its  de- 
'noKiet  have  bem  greatly  exaggerated,  occasionally 
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comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their  opinions  are 
given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable 
criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Anle- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  Me  //oly  Qhost  (1831).  Yalentinus 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The 
Sabellians  denied  that  He  wras  a  distinct  Person 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Eunomius,  with  the 
Anomaeans  and  the  Arians,  regarded  Him  as  a 
created  Being.  Macedonius,  with  his  followers  the 
Pneumatomachi,  alao  denied  His  Divinity,  and  re- 
gai-ded  Him  as  a  cieated  Being  attending  on  the 
Son.  His  Procession  from  the  Son.  as  well  as  itam 
the  Father  was  the  great  point  of  controversy  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  modem  times  the  Sooinians  and 
Spinosa  have  altogether  denied  the  Pei-soiiality,  and 
have  regaixled  Him  as  an  influence  or  power  of  the 
Deity.  It  must  suffice  in  this  article  to  give  the 
principal  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  these  erroneous 
opinions  are  contradicted,  and  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
cipal works  in  which  they  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  documents  in  which  various  existing  commu- 
nities of  Christians  have  stated  their  belief  are  spe- 
cified by  G.  B.  Winer,  Comparatice  Darstcllimg  dee 
Lehrt/egriffs,  &c.,  pp.  41  and  80. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fiict  that  He  is  called  God.  Compare  1  Sam.  xvi. 
13  with  xviii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  3  with  v.  4;  '2  Cor.  iii. 
17  with  Ex.  x.t.tiv.  34 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25  with  Is. 
vi.  8 ;  Matt.  xii.  28  with  Luke  xi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  with  vi.  1  y.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  Him.  He  creates,  works  miracles,  inspiivs  pro- 
phets, is  the  Somx;e  of  holiness  (see  above),  is  ever- 
lasting (Heb.  ix.  14),  omnipresent,  and  omniscient 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  7 ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  He  hears  and  speaks 
(John  xvi.  13 ;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii.  2,  &c.).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  His  decision  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  He 
chooses  and  directs  a  certain  coui'se  of  action  (Acts 
XV.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  He  teachw 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  intercedes  (Rom.  viii.  26). 
The  texts  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  and  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13, 
are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the  thiee 
Persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Procession  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
is  shown  from  John  xiv.  26,  xr.  26,  &c.  The  tenet 
of  the  Westein  Church  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Son  is  groanded  on  John  xv.  26,  xvi.  7 ;  Rom.  viii. 
9 ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  Phil.  i.  19 ;  1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  and  on 
the  action  of  our  Lord  reconied  by  St.  John  xx.  22. 
The  history  of  the  long  and  important  controveny 
on  this  point  has  been  written  by  PCdf,  by  J.  G. 
Walchius,  ffistoria  Controversiae  de  Proceaaione, 
1751,  and  by  Neale,  History  of  the  Eaatem  Chwvh, 
ii.  1093. 

Be^des  the  ExposUimt  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arlicbs 
referred  to  above,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art. 
viii„  the  work  of  Barrow  [De  Spiritu  Sanato)  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary  oi  the  various  heiesics 
and  their  confutation.  The  following  works  may 
be  consulted  for  more  detailed  discussion :— Atha- 
niuins,  Epistolae  IV.  ad  Serapionem ;  Didymus 
Alex.  De  Spiritu  Sancto ;  Ba.->il  the  Great;  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  and  Jdversus  Etmcmium ;  Gregory 
Naziauzen,  Orationes  de  Theologia ;  Gregory  of 
Nyssn,  Contra  Eunomium,  lib.  xiii. ;  Ambrose,  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii. ;  Augustine,  Contra  Max- 
iininum,  and  De  Trinitate ;  Paschasius  Diaconus, 
De  Sp.  Sane. ;  Isidorus,  Hisp.  EtymolOjiia,  vii.  .3, 
De  Sp.   Sane. ;    Rntramnux  Corbeienus,    Contra 
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Qratoonan,  Sec  lib.  iv.;  Alcain,  P.  Pnraiao,  and 
Amelni,  De  Process ione ;  Aquinas,  Sum.  Tieol. 
i.  36-43;  Owen,  Tre itise  on  tht  Holy  Spirit; 
J.  Howe,  Office  and  Workt  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
W.  Clagett,  On  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit,  1678 ; 
M.  Hole,  On  the  Gifts  and  Graces  of  the  H.  S. ; 
Bp.  Warboilon,  Doctrine  of  Grace;  Gl.  Ridley, 
Moyer  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations 
of  the  H.  S.  1742 ;  S.  Ogden,  Sermons,  pp.  lo7. 
176 ;  Faber,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary 
dperations  of  the  H.  S.  1813  ;  Bp.  Heber,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Comforter,  1816;  Ajxhd.  Hare,  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,  184j8.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SPONGE  {airirfyos :  spongia)  ia  mentioned 
only  in  the  N.  T.  in  those  passages  which  relate 
the  incident  of  "  a  sponge  611ed  with  vinegar  and 
put  on  a  reed  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  48 ;  Mark  xr.  36), 
or  "  on  hyssop"  (John  xix.  29)  being  oA'ei-ed  to 
our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  sponge  wai  known  fix>m  very  early  time* ;  and 
although  there  appears  to  be  do  notice  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained 
it  good  fixim  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  men- 
tions sevenU  kiuds,  and  carefully  notices  those 
which  wei'e  useful  for  economic  pui'posea  (Hist. 
Anim.  v.  14).  His  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  sponge  are  veiy  interesting.  [W.  H.] 

STACH'TS(2r((xvt:  Stachys).  A  Christian 
at  liome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  9).  The  name  is  Greek.  According 
to  a  tradition  recorded  by  Nioephoms  Callistns 
{H.  E,  viii.  6)  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Byzan- 
tium by  St.  Andrew,  held  the  office  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onesimus. 

SPOUSE.    [Mareiaoe.] 

8TACTE  (e|D3,  nit&f:  aTaini):  ttacU),  the 

name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed 
the  holy  incense  (sec  Ex.  xix.  34).  The  Heb. 
word  occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27),  where  it 
is  used  to  denote  simply  "  a  drop  "  of  water.  For 
the  various  opinions  as  to  what  substance  is  in- 
tended by  ndiaf,  see  Celsius  {Hieroh.  i.  529); 
RoseumQIIer  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  164)  identities  the 
ndtAf  with  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree  (Styrax 
officinale) ;  the  LXX.  oroioi}  (from  <rri(a,  "  to 
drop  ")  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.  word. 
Now  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds  of  (rraierh: 
one  is  the  fi'esh  gum  of  the  myrrh  tree  (^Balsamo- 
dendron  myrrha)  mixed  with  water  and  squeezed 
out  through  a  pi^ess  (i.  74) ;  the  other  kind,  which 
he  calls,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, aKti\r\KWiis  (rripai,  denotes  the  resin  of 
the  storax  adulterated  with  win  and  fat.  The 
true  stacte  of  the  Greek  writers  points  to  the 
distillation  from  the  myrrh  tree,  of  which,  accoiding 
to  Theophrastus  (/>.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a 
natund  and  an  artificial  kind  were  known ;  this  is 
the  mir  diror  {-frn  nto)  of  Ex.  iix.  23.    Perhaps 

the  n&t&f  denotes  the  storax  gum ;  but  all  that  is 
positively  known  is  that  it  signilics  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  of 
the  styrax  tree  see  under  Poplar.  [W.  H.] 

STANDARDS.    [Ensigns.] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
last  few  yeai-s  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii. 
1-12,  by  theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the 
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main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  account 
with  due  attention.  Some  supematoral  light 
resembling  a  star  had  appeared  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  &r  to  the  East  of  Jerusalem,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial 
phenomena,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  superna- 
tural impulse  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
wonld  find  a  new-bom  king.  It  supposed  them 
to  be  &llowers,  and  possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend 
religion,  whei'eby  they  were  led  to  expect  a  Re- 
deemer in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infant.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent  inquiry  and 
consultation  with  the  priests  and  learned  men  who 
could  naturally  best  inform  them,  they  are  directed 
to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star  which  they 
bad  seen  in  the  East  reappeared  to  them  and  pre- 
ceded them  (irpoq7(r  oinois),  until  it  took  up  its 
station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was : 
iUn  IXtmr  i<rri9ii  trim  oi  Hv  rh  i^atSior). 
The  whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural; 
forming  a  portion  of  that  divine  pre-arrangemeot, 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  men,  the 
child  Jesus  was  honoured  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Father,  as  His  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  was  well 
pleased.  Thus  the  lowly  shejdieixls  who  kept  their 
nigiitly  watch  on  the  hills  near  to  Bethlehem, 
together  with  all  that  remained  of  the  highest  and 
b^t  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike  the  par- 
takers and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him  who 
was  "  bora  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."  Such  is  substantially  the 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines, 
of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.  Latterly,  however,  a 
veij  different  opinion  has  gradually  become  preva- 
lent upon  the  subject.  The  star  has  been  displaced 
from  the  category  of  the  supernatural,  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical  pheno- 
menon of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler,  who, 
among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of 
the  above  named  planets  with  tlie  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem, he  would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  certainty,  the  very  difficult  and  obscure 
point  of  the  JVnnus  Domini.  Kepler's  suggestion 
was  worked  out  with  great  care  and  no  very  great 
inaccuracy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results 
of  his  calculations  certainly  do,  on  the  first  impres- 
sion, seem  to  show  a  very  specious  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  star  in  question.  We  pur- 
pose, then,  b  the  first  place,  to  state  what  celestial 
phenomena  did  occur  with  i-eference  to  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  assuredly  not  very 
distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  and 
then  to  examine  how  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail  to 
fulfil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  in 
St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  tar 
from  the  firet  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in 
Chaldaea  iibout  3^  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is 
said  that  on  astrological  givunds  SDcb  a  ceigunction 
could  not  fiiil  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  like  the 
Magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Baknm's  prophecy,  and  partly  from 
the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  that 
some  gi-eat  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  East,  these 
Magi  commenced  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Sup- 
|HMing  them  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May 
B.C.  7  upon  a  journey  lor  which  the  cii'cumstances 
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will  be  seen  to  require  at  least  seven  months,  the 
planeta  were  obsenred  to  separate  slowly  until  the 
end  of  July,  when  their  motions  becoming  retro- 
grade, they  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end 
of  September.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Japiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially  in 
(0  dear  on  atmosphere,*  a  magniticent  spectacle. 
It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
wa»  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  n-ora  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
fad  much  less  conspicuous  companion  Saturn. 
This  glorious  spectacle  cootiaaed  almost  nnaltered 
for  several  days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly 
separated,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re*as8um- 
hig  a  direct  motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a 
ooojunctinn  for  the  thinl  time  with  Saturn,  just  as 
the  Uagi  may  be  supposed  to  hare  entered  the  Holy 
City.  And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the 
tale,  about  an  hoar  and  a  half  after  snnset,  the 
two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  tumg- 
hq;  as  it  were  in  tlie  meridian,  and  suspended  over 
Bethlehem  in  the  distance.  These  celestial  pheno- 
mena thus  described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond 
the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first  impression 
they  aasnredly  appear  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Star  of  the  Magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unao- 
countable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to.be  ranked 
uDong  astronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
nimself,  who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing 
the  appearance  of  one  bright  but  difluaed  light 
to  pertOTU  /taring  Ktak  eyea.  "  So  data  far  ein 
K^aachet  Auge  der  erne  Planet  faft  m  den  Zer- 
tinwfmgtkrew  da  andem  trot,  mithm  beide  alt  tin 
timiger  Stem  erscheinen  konntm,"  p.  407,  vol.  ii. 
Mot  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicfaed  upon 
the  Magi,  bnt  it  is  qnite  certain  that  had  they 
posseaaed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they  could 
not  hare  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
pUnets,  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been 
even  twenty  times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  Ae  two 
stars  must  have  been  apparent ;  Saturn,  moreover, 
rather  confusing  than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of 
his  companion.  This  forced  blending  of  the  two 
lights  into  one  by  Ideler  was  still  further  improved 
by  Dean  ^Iford,  in.  the  first  edition  of  his  veiy 
valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Testament,  who 
indeed  rvstures  ordinary  sight  to  the  Magi,  bnt 
npresents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
ioipassing  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly 
at  more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  son's  appo- 
'  rent  diameter.  Kxai^rations  of  this  description 
indaced  the  writer  of  this  article  to  undeilake  the 
very  formidable  labour  of  calculating  afresh  an 
epkemeria  of  the  planets  Jupiter  siA  Saturn,  and  of 
the  sun,  frbm  May  to  December  B.C.  7.  The 
rcsnlt  was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
oonjonctions  daring  the  above  period,  though  some- 
what to  modify  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by 
Dr.  Ideler.  Similnr  results,  also,  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Encke,  and  the  December  conjunction  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Astronomer-Roy<il ;  no  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  ore  so 
certainly  ascertained  as  the  oonjimctions  in  question. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent, 
or,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent  the 

*  The  atmosphere  In  parts  of  Persia  Is  so  transparent 
that  the  lliKl  may  have  seen  tbe  satelUlcs  of  Jopllcr 
witn  their  naked  eyes. 
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December  conjunction  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fiiscinating 
an  illusion :  but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  rather 
than  of  a  picture,  however  beautiful. 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confess  himself  profoundly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  sbp- 
poang  that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  groimd  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a 
seven  mouths'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely- 
spread  and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful 
personage  al»ut  to  show  himself  in  the  Kast,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Josephns.  But  it  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  observed  that  all  these  writere 
speak  of  this  expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian, 
in  A.D.  69,  which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or 
two  generatwns  after  the  conjunctions  in  question ! 
The  well-known  and  often  quoted  words  of  Tacitus 
are,  "  eo  ipso  tempore ;"  of  Suetonius,  "  eo  tem- 
pore ;"  of  Josephns,  "icaTJk  rhr  xaiphr  ixtTvoy^" 
all  pointing  to  A.D.  69,  and  not  to  B.C.  7.  Seeing, 
then,  that  these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy 
expectation  as  prevailing  in  B.C.  7,  it  can  have 
formed  no  reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi. 
And,  furthermore,  it  is  quite  certam  that  in  we 
February  of  D.O.  66  (Pritchnrd,  in  Trana.  R.  Ast. 
Soc.  vol.  XXV.),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
occurred  in  the  constellation  Fiaces,  closer  than  the 
one  on  Dec  4,  B.a  7.  W,  therefore,  astrological 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same 
journey  fifty-nine  years  before. 

(6.)  But  even  supposing  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impas- 
sible that  the  conjunction  of  Dec.  B.O.  7  can  on  any 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  ftilfilling  the 
conditions  in  St.  Matt  ii.  9.  The  drcnmstances 
are  as  follows :  On  Dec  4,  the  son  set  at  Jerusa- 
lem at  5  p.m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then 
commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would 
first  see  Japiter  and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1)  hour  distant  from  the  mei;idian,  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  East  of  Bethle- 
hem. By  the  time  they  came  to  Rachel's  tomb 
(see  Robinson's  Bib,  Sea.  ii.  568)  the  planets  would 
be  due  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the  mnps  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  village  (see 
Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Rachel's  tomb 
S.  5°  E.  +  8°  declensions  a  13°  E.  The  road 
then  takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill 
near  to  its  western  extremity;  the  planets  theie- 
fore  would  now  be  on  their  right  hands,  and  a  little 
behind  them:  the  "stni-,"  therefore,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  go  "  before  them  "  as  a  guide.  Arrived 
on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically 
impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house 
whatever  close  to  (hem,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  Ull  to  the  west,  and 
fiu:  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57'^.  As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede, 
and  under  no  drcnmstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stand  "  over"  ("  hrdvu" )  any  house,  unless  at  the 
distance  of  miles  fnim  the  place  where  they  were. 
Thus  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altoi:cther  fail  to 
fulfil  either  of  the  oonclitinns  implied  in  the  words 
"  xpoTiyfy  airroh,"  or  "  iaritri  itrint."  A' 
star,  if  veitical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance 
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to  be  near ;  bat  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  could 
appear  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  obseri-er.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Mi^  had  left 
the  JaHa  Uate  before  sunset,  they  would  not  have 
seen  the  planets  at  the  out'iet ;  and  if  they  had 
lett  Jerusalem  later,  the  "  star  "  would  have  been  a 
more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the  beau- 
tiful phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  writei-s,  vanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  investigation. 

A  modem  writer  of  great  ability  (Dr.  Words- 
worth) has  su<:ge8ted  the  antithesis  to  Kepler's 
s|>eculation  r^niding  the  star  of  the  Magi,  viz.  that 
the  star  was  visible  to  the  Magi  alone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem ;  the 
journey  of  the  Magi  thither  van  no  secret  whis- 
pered in  a  comer.  Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly 
light,  standing  as  a  beacon  of  glory  over  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
eyes  but  theirs,  and  foi-m  no  part  in  that  series  of 
wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart  7 

The  original  authorities  on  this  question  are 
Kepler,  Xte  Jesu  Chriiti  vero  anno  natalitio, 
Frankfurt,  1614;  Ideler,  Hdndbwsh  der  CArono- 
logie,  ii.  399  ;  Pritchard,  Memoirt  of  Social  Att. 
Society,  vol.  xir.  [C.  P.] 

STATES  ((TTortip:  staler:  A.  V.  "a  piece 
of  money ;"  margin,  "  stater  "). 

1.  The  term  stater,  from  Xarriiu,  is  held  to  sig- 
nify a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means 
a  standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard 
coins  of  gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic 
talents,  which,  in  this  denomination,  dider  only 
about  four  grains  troy.  Cf  the  former  talent  were 
the  Daric  statera  or  Darics  ^orarqpet  Aofieucol, 
^apftKoi),  the  famous  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 
of  Croesus  iKpotOf'toi),  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.  The  electrum  statei's  were  coined  by  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
most  famous  were  those  of  Cyzicus  (arvriiptt 
KvltKfirol,  KvCtinifol),  which  weigh  about  248 
grains.  They  are  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  ancient  authority — for  we 
believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  iieen  analysed — of 
thi^e  pai-ts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silva- 
dinchms,  while  the  Atheuian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  to  2U  (20: 132  : :  28 : 
184  -I-  or  j  of  a  Cyzicene  stater).  This  stater  was 
thus  of  184  -f-  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachm 
of  the  A^net;iu  talent.  Thus  (ax  the  stater  is 
always  a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  tetradrtchm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  statei-s  of  the  same  cur- 
rency. There  can  tlierefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomina- 
tion of  both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply 
either  a  didrachm  or  a  tetradrachm. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribate- 
money.  At  Capemanm  the  receivers  of  the  di- 
drachms (o<    ri  liSfaxi"  \aii0droyTts)  asked 


'  It  bas  been  supposed  by  some  ancient  and  modem 
oMnmentators  thai  the  dvil  tribute  Is  here  referred  to ; 
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St.  Peter  whether  his  master-  paid  the  didradims. 
The  didrachm  refers  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by 
every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.^ 
The  sum  was  half  a  shekel,  called  by  the  LXX.  ri 
liiuirv  Tov  ttSpdxMO"-  '^^^  plain'  inference  would 
therefore  be,  that  the  receivers  of  sacred  tiibute  took 
their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight  of  metal, 
the  shekel,  of  whit-h  each  pel  son  paid  half.  Hut  it 
has  been  supposed  that  as  the  coined  equivalent  of 
this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the  Evangelist  was 
a  tetradi-achm,  and  the  payment  of  each  pei^nq 
was  therelore  a  current  didi:achm  [of  account  J,  the 
term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  didrachms. 
This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jews 
instead  of  that  they  had  foimerly  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  {B.  J.  vii.  6,  §6).  Rut  this 
passage  loses  its  force  when  we  remember  that  the 
common  current  silver  coin  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  civil  tiibute  was 
paid,  was  the  denarius,  tlu  tribate-monet/,  then 
equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  diachm.  It  seems 
also  most  unlikely  that  the  useof  the  term  didrachm 
should  have  so  remarkably  changed  in  the  interval 
between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  St.  Peter 
was  commanded  to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be 
found  to  contain  a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to 
the  oollecton  of  tribute  for  Oar  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here  mean  a 
silver  tetradrachm;  and  the  only  tetradnchms 
then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebi-ew  shekel.  And  it  is  observable,  in 
confirmation  of  the  minute  aocuracy  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Gi'eek  imperial  tetradracbms, 
or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their 
value,  didrachms  having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had 
two  didrachms  been  found  by  St.  Peter  the  receivers 
of  tribute  would  8<su'cely  have  taken  them ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  oixiinary  coin  paid  was  that  miraculously 
supplied.  [11,  S.  P.] 

STEEL.  In  all  cases  where  the  woitl  "  steel " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  lendeiing  of  the  Hebrew 
is  "  copper."  T\'^n,  nidtus/iih,  except  in  2  Sam. 
xiii.  35,  Job  XI.  24,'Ps.  xviii.  34  [3.1],  is  always 
translated  **  brass ;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate 
word  nBTI^,  nidiMeth,  with  the  two  exceptions 
of  Jer.  XV.  h  (A.  V.  "steel"),  and  Ezr.  viii.  27 
(A.  V.  "copper").  Whether  the  Ancient  Hehi-ews 
were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly  certain. 
It  has  been  inferred  fivm  a  passive  in  Jeremiah 
(xv.  12),  that  the  "iron  from  the  north"  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hard- 
ened in  an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained 
from  the  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmiths 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  haiticning  of  iron 
for  cutting  instruments  was  practised  in  Pontus, 
I.ydia,  and  Ijtoonia  (Kustath.  11.  ii.  p.  294,  6R, 
quoted  in  Mtiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  JCimst, 
§307,  n  4).  Justin  (xliv.  3,  §8)  mentHHis  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Sslo,  or  Xalon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebro)  and  Chalybs,  the  water 
of  which  WHS  used  for  hardening  iron  (oomp. 
Plin.  xxxiv.  41 ).  The  same  practice  is  alluded  to 
both  by  Homer  (Od.  ix.  393i  and  Sophocles  {Aj. 


but  by  this  (explanation  tbe  force  of  our  ijori't  reason  for 
freedom  from  tbe  payment  serois  to  be  completely  miffied. 
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650).  The  Celtiberifuu,  according  to  Diodorus 
Sicalos  (r,  33),  had  a  singular  custom.  They  buried 
sheets  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  poi-t,  as 
Diodoi-us  calls  it,  was  consumed  bj  iiist,  fuid  what 
was  hardest  i-emained.  This  firmer  portion  was  then 
oonverted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds.  The 
same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  {Hiit.  of  Tnv. 
ii,  :S28,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last 
mentioned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  steel,  by  fusion  either  iitim 
iroo-ctone  or  raw  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
aodeats  were  acqnaiuted  only  with  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  woi-d  in  Hebrew,  IT^B. 
pabUk,  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is 
there  rendered  "  torches,"  but  which  most  probably 
denotes  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flash- 
ing scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.     In  Syriac 

and  Arabic  the  cognate   words  ()■  N?>,  f6ldb, 

j,^li,/<iAl<tt,  IN^,  fmSK)  signify  a  kind  of 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel. 

Steel  appears  to  hare  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses 
III.,  aays  Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze 
red  {Ana.  Eg.  iu.  247).  [W.  A.  W.] 

STEPH'AKAS  (Sre^ovSi:  SUphawu).  A 
Christian  convert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul 
baptised  as  the  "  first  fruits  of  Adait"  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  xri.  15).  He  was  present  with  the  Apostle  at 
Ephexus  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  having  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
hun  aboDt  mattera  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  (Chrysoet.  Horn.  44),  or  on  some 
charitable  mission  arising  out  of  the  "  service  for 
the  saints"  to  which  he  and  his  family  had  devoted 
themselves  (1  Cor.  ivi.  16, 17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

8TETHEN(2T«<(>ai'o»:  StephaTua).  tht  First 
Martyr.  His  Hebrew  •  (or  rather  Syriac)  name  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  Chelil,  or  Cbel  iel  (a  crvwn). 

He  was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called 
DEitOONS)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  early  Churdi  of  Jeraaalem,  made  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic against  the  Hebrew  Christians.  His  Greek 
name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic  origin. 

His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative  by  a 
reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative  phrases : 
"  full  of  &ith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (AcU  vi.  5) ; 
"  foil  of  graoe^  and  power"  (ib.  8) ;  irresistible 
"spirit  and  wisdom"  (ib.  10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"*  (vii.  55).  Of  his  ministrations  amongst 
the  poor  we  heai*  nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  history, 
of  a  new  energy  derived  from  a  new  sphere.  He  shot 
&r  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above  his 
particular  office.  First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the 
"  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did."  Then 
b^ns  a  series  of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
his  companions  in  race  and  birthplace.  The  subject 
of  these  disputations  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
bnt,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck 
into  a  new  rein  of  teaching,  which  eventually  caused 
bis  martyrdom. 
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>  Bisll  of  Sdeoda,  Orat.  dt  S.  Stephmo.   See  Gesenlus 
In  voce  ^3. 

k  A,  Bt  D,  sod  most  of  tbe  versions,  read  x^nic.  Tbe 
Bee  Text  reads  vumat. 

«  TndiUonally  be  was  reckoned  snungrt  tbe  Seventy 
diwiples. 
VOL.  II. 


Down  to  this  time  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christian  community  had  clung  in  their  worship, 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  tbe  Temple.  This 
local  worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  belong- 
ing to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer 
from  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  con- 
lii-med  as  they  aie  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence. 
The  actual  words  of  the  chaige  may  have  been 
fiilse,  as  tlie  smister  and  malignant  intention  which 
they  ascribe-l  to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blas- 
phemous" (PKdvfnita),  that  is,  '^  calumniom" 
words,  *' against  Moses  and  against  God"  (vi.  11), 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  used.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temple,  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is 
no  more  than  St.  Paul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech :  "  against  this  holy 
place  and  the  Law" — "  that  Jesus  of  Nazaieth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  tbe  customs 
that  Moses  delivered  us"  (vi.  13,  14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Phaiiaaic 
party  bad  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  vii.  51)  gained 
an  ascendancy. 

When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  coimtennnce  kindled  as  if  with  the  view  of 
the  great  pronpect  which  was  opening  for  the  Church ; 
the  whole  body  even  of  assembled  judges  was  ti-ans- 
fixed  by  the  sight,  and  "  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel "  (vi.  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  awed  at  his  presence.' 
Then  the  High  Priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him 
(as  Caiaphaa  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  the 
Great  Trial  in  tlie  Gospel  History)  to  know  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  speech  which  has  every  ' 
appearance  of  being  &ithfully  reported.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style,  the  vai'iations  from  the  Old 
Testament  history,  the  abinptoess  which,  by  breaking 
otr  tbe  oi'gument,  prevents  us  from  easily  doing  it 
justice,  oi-e  all  indications  of  its  being  banded  down 
to  us  sabstontially  in  its  original  foim. 

The  framework  in  whidi  his  defence  is  cast  is  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Chui'ch.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter"  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
a  likeness  that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  in  all 
probability  the  author  of  that  Epistle  was,  like  Ste- 
phen, a  Hellenist. 

In  the  fects  which  he  selects  from  this  history, 
he  is  guided  by  two  principles— at  first  more  or 
less  latont,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  fiist  is  the  endeavour 
to  prove  that,  even  iu  tbe  previous  Jewish  history, 
the  presence  and  fiivour  of  God  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
This  he  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 
which  makes  his  speech  a  summary  almost  as  much 
of  saciwl  geography  as  of  sacred  history — the  ap- 
pearance of  God  to  Abraham  "in  Meaopotamia 
before  he  dwelt  in  Haran  "  (vii.  2) ;  his  successive 
migrations  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (vii.  4) ;  his 
want  of  even  a  retting  place  for  hit  foot  in  Canaan 
(vii.  5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  ttrange  land 

d  Well  described  In  Conybf&re  and  Howson,  Life  qf 
S.  Paul,  I.  74 ;  the  poetic  aspect  of  U  beauUfBUy  given 
Id  Tennyson's  Tiro  Voica. 

•  Otber  verbal  likenesses  to  tbisEplsUe  are  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Howson,  i.  11  (qnoUnc  from  Mr.  Hompbiy,  Cvmm, 
on  the  Actt). 
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(vii.  6) ;  the  details  of  the  stay  tn  Egypt  (vii.  8-13) ; 
the  education  of  Moses  in  Egypt  (rii.  20-22) ;  his 
exile  in  Midian  (vii.  29) ;  the  appearance  m  Sinai, 
with  the  dednration  that  the  desert  gnxmd  was 
holy  earth  (7?  iyU)  (vii.  30-33) ;  the  forty  years 
in  the  Kildemesa  (vii.  36,  44) ;  the  long  delay  be- 
fore the  preparation  for  the  Tabernacle  of  David 
(vii.  45) ;  the  proclamation  of  spiiitual  worship 
even  after  the  buildinj;  of  the  Temple  (vii.  47-50). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  tendcnCT  from 
the  earliest  times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeai-ed  in  this  last  stage  of 
their  political  eiistence.  And  this  rigid,  suspi- 
cious, disposition  he  contra-ots  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of  Abiraham  (vii. 
4),  Joseph  (vii.  10),  and  Moses  (vii.  20),  and  in 
the  jealousy  and  rebellion  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefactors,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bit- 
terness against  Joseph  (vii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii.  27), 
and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious  worship  in 
the  wilderness  (vii.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
may  almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is 
no  allegorizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  construc- 
tions. Every  passage  quoted  yields  fiiirly  the  sense 
assigned  to  it. 

Besides  the  diivct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from 
local  restraints  involved  in  the  general  argument, 
there  is  also  an  indirect  illustration  of  tiie  same 
doctrine,  from  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
detail.  No  less  than  twelve  of  his  references  to  the 
Mosaic  history  differ  from  it  either  by  variation  or 
addition. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  migration 
to  Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  in 
Uaran. 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  after  the  call  (vii.  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xi.  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migration  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  godWte  loveliness  (iarcTot  rf  6e#)  of 
Moses  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to  Ex. 
ii,  2,  the  statement  that  "  he  was  a  goodly  child." 

5.  His  Egyptian  education  (vii.  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  his  secular 
greatness,  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds "  (vii,  22, 
comp.  Ex.  ii.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  years  (vii.  23,  30,  36)  of  which  only  the  last 
is  specified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  The  tenvr  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  3. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
by  the  allusions  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the 
true  worehip  in  the  desert  (vii.  42,  43). 

10.  The  intervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  Law  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  at 
Shechem  (viL  16),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  6. 

12.  The  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by 
Abraham  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (vii.  16),  not, 
as  according  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  the  puixJiase  of  the 
cave  at  Machpclah  from  Ephron  the  Hittite. 

To  which  may  be  added 

13.  The  introdnction  of  Remphan  from  the  liXX. 
of  Amos  V,  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  j 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  valuations 
mnst  be  sought  nnder  the  different  names  to  which 
they  refei' ;  but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption 


STEPHEN 

by  Stephen  is  significant  as  showing  the  freedom 
with  which  he  handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the 
comparative  unimportance  assigned  by  him  and  by 
the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  s|ieech,  to  min  ate 
accuracy.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole 
speech  is  a  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the  me- 
chanical exactness  of  the  inspired  records  of  the  O.  T. 
**  He  had  regard,"  as  St.  Jerome  says,  **  to  the 
meaning,  not  to  the  words." 

It  would  seem  that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  ai'gn- 
ment,  Stephen  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  his 
judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  had  caught  the 
drill  of  his  meaning.  He  broke  off  from  his  calm 
address,  and  turned  suddenly  upon  them  in  an  im- 
passioned attack  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was 
in  store  for  him.  Those  beads  thrown  back  on  their 
unbending  necks,  those  eara  closed  against  any  pene- 
tration of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience : — 
"  Ye  stifinecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears  I  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  your  fiithere  persecute?  ...  the  Just  One: 
of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayers  and  murderers." 
As  he  spoke  they  showed  by  their  faces  that  their 
heails  (to  use  the  strong  langtu^e  of  the  narrative) 
"  weiv  being  sawn  asunder,"  and  they  kept  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him ;  but  stiU,  tibough 
with  difliculty,  restraining  themselves.  He,  in  this 
last  ciisis  of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  upwards  to  the 
open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  part  asunder  (tiijyoiy^^rot) ; 
and  the  Divine  Glory  appeared  through  the  rending 
of  the  earthly  veil — the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on 
a  throne,  and  on  the  right  hand  the  human  form 
of  "Jesus,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  representations, 
sitting  in  repose,  bat  standing  ei-ect  as  if  to  assist 
His  suifering  servant.  Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  him- 
self, describing  the  glorious  vision ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
alone  of  all  the  speikers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T., 
except  only  Christ  Himself,  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  "the  Son  of  Man."  As  his  judges  heard  the 
words,  expi'cssive  of  the  Divine  exaltation  of  Him 
whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destroy,  they 
could  forb(»r  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a  loud  yell ; 
they  dapped  their  hands  to  their  ears,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  more  blasphemous  words ; 
they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
diagged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  San- 
hedrin  proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Roman  government ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violent 
exdtement.  On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Loi-d's 
life,  the  Jews  bad  nearly  stoned  Him  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59).  "  Thcur 
vengeance  in  other  ca^es  was  confined  to  those  sub- 
ordinate punishments  which  were  left  under  their 
own  jurisdiction:  imprisonment,  public  scourging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  'excommunication  "  (Milm.-m'8 
Hist,  of  Latin  Chriatianity,  i.  400).  See  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  for 
once  to  carry  out  the  full  penalties  enjoined  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  litual. 

Any  violator  of  the  law  was  to  be  taken  ontside 
the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  community  a  sens« 
of  his  responsibility  in  the  transaction,  he  was  to  be 
crushed  by  stones,  thrown  at  him  by  all  the  people. 

Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
wild  and  tenible  act  who  had  taken  upon  tbem- 
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•elTes  the  responsibility  of  deaouncing  bim  (Deut. 
xrii.  7 ;  oomp.  John  viii.  7).  These  were,  in  this 
inxtanoe,  the  witnesses  who  had  reported  or  mis- 
reported  the  woitis  of  Stephen.  They,  accoMing  to 
the  custam,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  their  dreadful 
task,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  Eastern  practice 
on  commenciQg  any  violent  exertion  ;  and  one  of  the 
prominent  leadere  in  the  ti-ansactioh  was  deputed  by 
•custom  to  signify  his  assent '  to  the  act  by  taking 
the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and  standing  over  them 
whilst. the  bloody  work  weut  on.  The  person  who 
officiated  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  man  from 
Tarsus— one  probably  of  the  Cilician  Hellenista  who 
had  disputed  with  Stephen.  His  name,  as  the  nar> 
latire  significantly  adds,  was  Saul. 

Everythmg  was  now  ready  for  the  execution.  It 
was  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  tra- 
dition i  filed  it  at  what  is  now  called  the  Damascus 
gate.  The  later,  which  is  the  present  tradition, 
tiled  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
opening  on  the  descent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
in  the  red  streaks  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  of 
the  sloping  hill  used  to  be  shown  the  marks  of  his 
blood,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  Olivet,  opposite,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  to  support  him 
with  her  prayera. 

The  sacred  narrative  fixes  its  attention  only  on 
two  figures — that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  already  no- 
ticed, and  that  of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he 
called  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  had 
just  seen  m  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almost  the 
words  with  which  He  himself  had  given  up  His  life 
on  the  cross,  "  0  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his 
knees.  One  loud  pieitang  C17  {hpait  luyikp 
^r^) — answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with 
which  his  enemies  had  fiuwn  upon  hint — escaped 
his  dying  lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of 
his  Master's  words,  he  cried  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge,"  and  instantly  sank  upon  the 
ground,  and,  in  ue  touching  language  ot  the  nar- 
rator, who  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word, 
afterwards  applied  to  the  departure  of  all  Chris- 
tians, but  here  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
bloody  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took 
place— ^Koi^^ftj,  "fell  asleep."  ■> 

His  mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of 
Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which  he  belonged  (ol 
tiatPf7i),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  arid 
lamentation  expressed  in  two  words  used  here  only 
in  the  N.  T.  {m»fK6iuiiar  and  Kmrr6i). 

This  simple  expression  is  enlarged  by  writers  of 
the  5th  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  High- 
Friest  it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the  corpse  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by 
Gamaliel,  carried  off  in  his  own  chariot  by  night, 
and  buried  in  a  new  tomb  on  his  property  at 
Caphar  Gamala  (village  of  the  Camel),  8  leagues 
from  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  lamentations  lasted 
for  forty  days.  All  the  Apostles  attended.  Gamaliel 
undertook  the  expense,  aodf  on  his  death,  was  in- 
terred in  an  adjiicent  cave. 

This  story  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the 
occasion  of  the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in 
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t  Comp.  **lwasBtandiiig by  and  consenting  to  his  death, 
and  kepi  the  raiment  of  those  that  slew  him  "  (Acts  xxll. 
20). 

c  These  conflicting  versions  are  well  given  tn  Conybcare 
and  Uowson,  S.  Paul,  i.  80. 

k  The  dale  of  Stephen's  death  is  unknown.    But  eccle- 


A.v.  415,  under  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
Translation  of  the  Relics  of  S.  Stephen.  Successive 
visions  of" Gamaliel  to  Lucian,  the  perish  priest  of 
Caphar  Gamala,  on  the  -Srd  and  1 8th  of  December 
in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  mai-tyr't 
remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identified  by 
a  tablet  bearing  his  name  Chelielf  and  were  carried 
in  state  to  Jerusalem,  amidst  various  portents,  and 
buried  in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion,  the  scene  of 
so  many  early  Christian  traditions.  The  event  of 
the  Translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church 
on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition  of  that 
day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a 
chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at  Anoona. 

The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend,  but 
the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Pai-ts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transpoited  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
West — Minorca,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  Ancona, 
Constantinople — and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at 
Jerusalem  were  translated  by  the  Empress  Eudocia 
to  a  splendid  church  called  by  his  name  on  the 
supposed  scene  of  his  martyrdom  (Tillemont,  8. 
Etienne,  art.  5-9,  where  all  the  authorities  ai-e 
quoted). 

The  importance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  three  heads ; — 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic 
The  appointment  of"  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though 
not  in  the  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed  the  first 
direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  organised 
Christian '  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen  was  the 
head — "  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church — and  in  this  capacity  represented  as 
the  companion  or  precursor  of  Laurence,  Archdeacon 
of  Rome  in  the  Western  Church.  In  this  sense 
allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Ordination 
of  Deacons, 

II.  He  is  the  first  martyr — ^the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  name  "  martyr  "  is  first  applied  (Acts 
xzii.  20).  He,  first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by  a  violent 
and  dreadftil  death.  The  veneration  which  has  ac- 
crued to  his  name  in  consequence  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of  truth,  to  the  nobleness 
of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  per- 
secution. It  also  contains  the  first  germs  of  the 
reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height,  now 
reganied  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn  by  Keginald  Heber  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen  s  character. 

III.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  PauL  So  be  was 
already  regarded  in  ancient  times.  \la&\ou  i  tiSJur- 
KoXos  is  the  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Se> 
leucia.  But  it  is  on  aspect  that  has  been  much  more 
forcibly  drawn  out  in  modem  times.  Not  only  was 
his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability)  the  first  means 
of  converting  St.  Paul — his  prayer  for  his  murderers 
not  only  was  fulfilled  in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
—the  blood  of  tlie  first  martyr,  the  seed  of  the 
greatest  Apostle — the  pangs  of  remorse  for  his 
death,  amongst  the  stings  of  conscience,  against 
which  the  Apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix.  5) ; 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the 

slastical  tradition  fixes  it  in  the  same  year  as  the  Cmcl- 
flxion,  on  the  2Sth  of  December,  the  day  after  Ctarlstmas- 
day.  It  is  beantltully  said  by  Augustine  (In  allusion  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  festivals),  that  men  would  not 
have  bad  the  courage  to  die  for  God,  if  God  llad  not  become 
man  to  die  for  them  (I'lUemoat,  S.  Btiamr^  arL  4). 

4T  2 
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tiBtidpfttor,  w,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
the  propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  dnstianitj, 
of  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  His 
dennnciatioDa  of  local  worship^the  stras  which  he 
lays  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish  histoiy — hia 
freedom  in  treating  that  history — the  very  turns  of 
expression  that  he  usei — are  all  Pauline. 

The  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from 
Acta  (vi.  1-viii.  2  ;  ijcii.  19,20);  the  legends  from 
Tillemont  (ii.  p.  1-24) ;  the  more  general  tnatment 
from  Neander's  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  from  Howson  and  Conybeare  in  The  Life  of 
St.  PmJ,  ch.  2.  [A.  P.  S.] 

STOCKS  (nasno,  no-,  iixov).    The  term 

"  stocks "  is  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  two  different 
articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  maJtpeceth) 
answers  rather  to  our  pillory,  inasmuch  as  its  name 
implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  btnt  position 
by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms  as  well 
aa  the  legs ;  while  the  other  {sad)  answers  to  our 
"  stocks,"  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it.  The 
former  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  xi^y, 
as  described  in  the  .S:holia  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  476 : 
the  latter  with  the  Roman  nervm  (Plant.  Asin.  iiL 
2,  5  ;  Capt.  v.  3,  40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the 
legs  could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the 
jailor  (Biacoe  on  Acta,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer,  xx.  2), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xnix.  2ti),  as  the  pri- 
sons contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  purpose, 
termed  "  the  house  of  the  pilloiy  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10 ; 
A.  V.  "prison-house").  The  stocks  {sad)  arc 
noticed  in  Job  liii.  27,  iiiiii.  1 1 ,  and  Acts  xvi.  24. 
The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  "  stocks") 
moi-e  properly  means  a  fetter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  pi'actical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation  in  Greece 
[Phiuwopiit].  The  Stoic  school  was  founded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium  (c  B.O.  280),  and  derired  its  name 
from  the  painte]  portico  (^  toikIKii  aroi,  Diog. 
h.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Cleaathes  (c.  B.C.  260),  Cleanthes  by  Chiysippns 
(c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  aa  the  intellectual 
founder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog.  L.  vii.  183). 
Stoicism  soon  found  an  entrance  at  Rome.  Dio- 
genes Babylontus,  a  scholar  of  Chrysippus,  waa 
its  repi'esentative  in  the  &mous  embassy  of  philo- 
sophers, B.C.  161  (Aulus  GelliuB,  N.A.  vii.  14); 
and  not  long  afterwards  Panaetius  was  the  friend 
of  Scipio  Aflicnnus  the  younger,  and  many  other 
leading  men  at  Rome.  His  successor  Poudonius 
numbered  Cicero  and  Pompey  among  his  scholars ; 
and  under  the  Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnaturally 
connected  with  republican  virtue.  Seneca  (fx.D. 
65)  and  Musonius  (Tac,  Hiet.  iii.  81)  did  much 
to  popularize  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  school  by 
their  writings ;  but  the  true  gloiy  of  the  later 
Stoics  is  Epictetus  (fc.  A.D.  115),  the  reconia  of 
whose    doctrine  form   the    noblest   monument  of 


•  S.  g.  Seneca,  Dt  Clem.  }5 :  "  Peccavimus  omnee . . . . 
nee  deliqolmus  tantum  fted  ad  extremum  aer!  delln- 
quemUB."    Rom.  III.  23 :  "  reaaverunt  omnes  **.... 

Sp.  L :  ■■  Qnem  mlhl  dabis ....  qui  Inlelllgat  se  qmtidie 
mori  y    Rom.  xv.  31 :  "  liueHdie  manor." 

De  VU.  heata, }  1 3 :  ■■  Laudant  enim  [Eplcnrel]  ea  qnibus 
erabeacetiant  et  vlUo  gloriantor."  PliiLUi.  1$:  "(Juomm 
....  gloria  In  confnalone  eorum." 
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heathen  morality  (Epicteteae  Phihs.  Monum,  ed. 
Schweighauser,  1799).  The  precepts  of  Epictetos 
were  adopted  by  Marcus  Aureliua  fA.D.  121-180) 
who  endeavoured  to  shape  his  public  life  by  their 
guidance.  With  this  last  efibit  stoicism  reached 
its  climax  and  its  end.    [Philosophv.] 

The  ethical  system  of  the  .Stoics  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  close  connexion  with 
Christian  morality  (Oataker,  Antoniniia  Praef.  ;* 
Meyer,  Stoic.  Eth.  c.  Christ,  compar.,  1823),  and 
the  outward  similarity  of  isoUted  precepts  it  very 
close  and  worthy  of  notioe.*  But  the  morality  of 
stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of 
Christianity  on  humility;  the  one  upholds  indi- 
vidual independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in 
another ;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue 
of  &te,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  cosraicnl  ruin,  the  other  is  consum- 
mated in  a  personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  envr  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,^  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doo- 
trines  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cleiuithes,  Hymn. 
31-;{8.;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  28),  the  common  bonds 
of  mankind  (Anton,  iv.  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  earlier 
Stoics  wera  very  closely  connected  with  the  East, 
from  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  essence, 
of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  derived.  Zeno 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phoenician  settlements.  [Ciiittiu.]  His  successor 
Chiysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  and  Tarsus 
is  mentioned  as  the  birthphice  of  a  second  Zeno  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleuda  in  Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius  fiom  Apomea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus from  the  Phrygian  Uierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A. 
Grant,  Tht  Ancient  Stoics,  Oxford  Essays,  1858, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Laert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  De  Fin. ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  repugn, ;  De  ptic.  Phihs.  adv. 
Stoic;  Sextus  Empirious ;  aiid  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  hia 
edition  of  the  Meditations  of  if.  Aurelius,  has 
traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which 
they  offer  to  Christian  doctrine.  [B.  F.  W.] 

8T0MACHEB  (V'J'nB)-  Th«  "«•>•  P«<*^ 
describes  some  article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24), 
the  character  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegated 
tunic  (xiTiK  ■  ntfforSp^vpos) ;  the  Vulg.  as  a 
species  of  girdle  (fascia  pectoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncer- 
tain, Geaenias  (7%es.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from 
Vj  ^^riB,  with  very  much  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  LXX. ;  SaalschUtz  {ArchBol.  1.  30)  from  'HB 
Vi,  with  the  sense  of  "  undisguised  lust,"  as  applied 
to  some  particular  kind  of  dress.  Other  explana- 
tions are  given  in  Gesen.  Thes.  1.  c.     [W.  L,  B.] 

STONES  ()3K).  *  The  uses  to  whidi' stones 
were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various. 

/(L^IS:  "In regno natisumos:  Oeopaierelibertasest." 

Epict  Diss.  Ii.  17,  23:  wrAaw  Hfltiy  iM»  MU  4  t  i 
Mrs  «A«. 

Anton.  vIL  Ii  •  m^  «3v  ko^uv  i0^Aoi}|ukd«  ci*  ^ 
w^cActc. 

b  Seneca,  De  Vit.  beat.  $8 :  "  Incorraptos  vlr  sit  extemls 
et  losupemblll^nu'ratorfutf  tantum  tut,  fldensanlmoatque 
In  utnimque  paratua  arllfoz  vltae" 
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1.  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
building,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable 
point  is  tlie  very  large  size  to  which  tliey  occasion- 
ally run  (Mark  liii.  1).  '  Robinson  girev  the  dimen- 
nooa  of  one  as  21  feet  long  by  6  feet  bioad  and  3 
feet  high  {Res.  i.  258 ;  see  also  p.  284,  note).  For 
most  public  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used :  an 
exception  was  made  in  regard  to  altars,  which  were 
to  he  built  of  unhewn  stone  (E.\,  xx.  25 ;  Deut. 
xxvii.  5;  Josh.  viii.  31),  probably  as  being  in  a 
more  natural  state.  The  Phoenicians  were  parti- 
cularly famous  for  theii'  sliill  in  hewing  stone 
(2  Sam.  T.  11 ;  1  K.  T.  18).  Stones  were  selected 
of  certain  colours  in  onler  to  form  ornamental 
string-courses :  in  1  Chr.  xiix.  2  we  find  enume- 
iBted  "  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering 
stones  (lit.  stones  of  eye-^int^,  and  of  divei's  coloui's 
(•'.  e.  streaked  with  reins),  and  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  marble  stones"  (comp.  2  Chr.  iii. 
6).  They  were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K. 
xri.  17 ;  comp.  Ksth.  i.  6).  2.  l^rge  stones  wei'e 
wed  for  dosing  the  entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  x. 
18;  Dan.  vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxrii.  60; 
John  xi.  .18,  xi.  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2). 

3.  Flint-stones  *  occasionally  served  the  purpose  of 
a  knife,  parti<nibu-ly  for  drcnmcision  and  simflar 
objects  (Ex.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  2,  3 ;  comp.  Herod. 
a.  86  ;  Plutirch,  Nicias,  13  ;  Catull.  Carm.  liii.  5). 

4.  Stones  were  further  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xivi. 
14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  v.  22 ;  comp.  1  Hacc  vi, 
51; ;  as  boundary  marks  (Dent.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ; 
Job  iiiv.  2 ;  Pror.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) ;  such  were 
probably  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xr.  6,  xviii,  17), 
the  stone  of  Abel  (1  Sam.  vi.  15,  18),  the  stone 
Ezel  (1  Sam.  IX.  19),  the  great  stone  by  Gibeon 
(2  Sam.  XX.  8),  and  the  stone  Zoheleth  (1  K.  i.  9) ; 
as  weights  for  scales  (Deut.  xiv.  13;  Prov.  xri. 
11);  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  5.  Large 
stone)  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  remarkable 
events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  after  his  interview 
with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xixv.  14),  and  again 
when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi. 
ih)  ;  by  Joshua  afler  the  pa«sage  of  the  Jordan, 
(Josh.  iv.  9) ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  vic- 
tory oveitlie  Phili5tines'(l  Snm.  vii.  12).  Similarly 
tlie  Kgyptian  monarchs  ei-ected  their  ttelae  at  the 
farthest  point  they  readied  (Herod,  ii.  106).  Such 
stones  were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing,  as 
instanced  in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18).  A  simiUir  practice  existed  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, and  by  a  singular  coincidence  these  stones 
were  described  in  Phoenida  by  a  name  very  similar 
to  Bethel,  viz.  baetylta  (jSaiTvAia),  whence  it  has 
been  surmised  that  the  heathen  name  was  derived 
from  the  Scriptural  one,  or  vice  tend  (Kalisch'e 
Comm.  m  Gen.  1.  c).  But  neither  are  the  names 
actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  the  baetylia  were  meteoric  stones, 
and  derived  their  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they 
lind  fallen  from  heaven,  whereas  the  stone  at  Bethel 
was  simply  commemorative.  [BETHEL ;  iDOL.j 
The  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  custom  of  anointing — the  anointed 
stones  {\l0oi  \iTdpot),  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  as  objects  of  divine  honour 
(Amob.  adc.  Gent.  i.  39 ;  Eiiseb.  Praep.  Evan.  i. 
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•  -rtv  «  it.  •>  'qp^n  hnr?!?n2. 

"^  A  refereuce  to  Uils  practice  is  supposed  by  Gesenins 


10,  §18 ;  Plin.  ixxvii.  51),  being  probably  aerolites. 
6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the 
heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was 
borrowed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites,  appeaia 
from  Is.  Ivii.  6,  according  to  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  passage ;  but  the  original  *"  admits  of  another 
sense,  ••  in  the  smooth  (cleaj-  of  wood)  places  of  the 
valley,"  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  peculiar 
term  iutroduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  nllileration. 
The  eben  masdth,'  noticed  in  Lev.  ixvi.  1  (A.  V. 
"  image  of  stone"),  has  again  been  identified  witli 
the  baetylia,  the  doubtful  term  mascUh  (comp.  Num. 
xx.xiii.  52,  "picture;"  Ez.  viii.  12,  "imagery") 
being  supposed  to  I'efer  to  devices  engraven  on  the 
stone.  finOL.]  The  statue  {matstsibah  ')  of  Baal 
is  said  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  shape 
(Movers,  P/toen.  i.  673),  but  this  is  ,hardly  recon- 
dleable  with  the  statement  of  its  being  bmnt  in 
2  K,  X.  26  (the  correct  reading  of  which  would  be 
matstsibih,  and  not  matstsebitit).  7.  Heaps  of 
stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token 
of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xxxi.  46),  in  which  case  a  certain 
amount  of  sanctity  probably  attached  to  them  (cf. 
Horn.  Od.  xvi.  471);, or  over  the  grave  of  some 
notorious  offender  (josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam, 
iviii.  17 ;  see  Pi-opert.  iv.  5,  75,  for  a  similai-  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans).  The  size  of  some  of  these 
heaps  becomes  very  great  from  the  custom  preva- 
lent among  the  Arabs  that  each  passer-by  adds  a 
stone ;  •  Burckhaiilt  mentions  one  near  Damascus 
20  ft.  long,  2  d.  high,  and  3  ft.  bixwd  {Syria, 
p.  46).  8.  The  "  white  stone  "  noticed  in  Rev.  ii. 
17  has  been  variously  regaixled  as  referring  to  the 
pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  coui-ts  (Ov. 
Met.  XV.  41) ;  to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Greece; 
to  both  these  combined,  the  uhiie  conveying  the 
nation  of  acquittal,  the  stone  that  of  election 
(Bengel,  Gnom. );  to  the  stones  in  the  high-pricet's 
breastplate  (Ziillig) ;  to  the  tickets  presented  to  the 
victors  at  tly  public  games,  securing  them  main- 
tenance at  Uie  public  expense  (Hammond);  or, 
histly,  to  the  custom  of  writing  on  stones  (Allbiti 
in  I.  c).  9.  The  use  of  stones  for  tablets  is  alluded 
to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh.  viii.  32.  10.  Stones 
for  stiiking  fire  are  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  x.  3.  11, 
Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandly :  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's 
field  by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K. 
iii.  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering 
stones  previous  to  cultivation  (Is.  v.  2) :  allusion  is 
made  to  both  these  practices  in  Eccl.  iii.  5  ("  a  time 
to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  "), 
12.  The  notice  in  Zech.  xii.  3  of  the  "burdensome 
stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of 
lifting  stones  as  an  exercise  of  strength,  which  he 
describes  as  being  practised  in  Judaea  in  his  day 
(comp.  £<dus,  vi,  21);  but  it  may  equally  well 
be  expLiined  of  a  large  comer-stone  as  a  symbol 
of  strength  (Is.  xxviii.  16).      . 

Stones  are  used  mptaphoricaliy  to  denote  hardness 
or  insensibility  (1  Snm.  xxv.  37  ;  E«.  li.  19,  xxxvi. 
26),  as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  Gen. 
xlix.  24,  where  "  the  stone  of  Israel  "  is  equivalent 
to  "the  rock  of  Israel  "  (2 Sam.  xsiii.  3 ;  Is.  xxx. 
29).  The  members  of  tlie  (.Jhuidi  are  called  "  living 
stones,"  as  contributing  to  rear  that  living  temple 
in  which  Christ,  himself  "  a  living  atone,"  is  the 


to  be  contained  In  Prov.  xxvt,  8,  which  be  renders  "as  a 
bog  of  gems  In  «  heap  of  slunes  "  (Tto.  p.  1363).  llie 
Vulgate  has  a  corlons  version  of  tht/i  passage :  "  Slcut  qui 
mlltlt  laptdem  in  scer^'um  HcrcurlL" 
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chief  or  head  of  the  corner  (Eph.  ii.  20-22, 1  Pet 
U.  4-8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES,  PBECIOtJS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  seiwrate  articles,  such  as  Agate, 
Cabucncle,  Sahdonyx,  tic.,  for  such  informa- 
tion as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  vniimis 
gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  identitication 
of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  is 
a  tasic  of  considerable  dilficulty ;  sometimes  we  have 
no  further  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  a 
name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word,  which 
derivation  is  alwaj-s  too  vague  to  be  of  any  service, 
as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often  common 
to  many  precioiu  stones.  As  &r,  however,  as 
r^rds  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  who  had  ii-equent  opportunities  of  seeing 
it  worn,  ii  preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vulgate 
agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time 
the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord :  hence  this  agivemeut  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight.*  The  modern  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  re- 
mained fixed  the  last  2000  years,  afford  us  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebi'ew  nomenclature;  still, 
as  it  was  intimated  above,  there  is  much  that  can 
only  be  regaided  as  conjecture  in  attempts  at  idunti- 
fication.  Precious  stones  are  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  were  luiown  and  veiy 
highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx- 
stone,  fine  specimens  of  which  are  still  of  great 
value,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Moses  as  being 
found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  The  saixl  and  sard- 
onyx, the  amethyst  or  rose-quartz,  with  many 
agates  and  other  varieties  of  quailz,  were  doubtless 
the  best  known  and  most  readily  procured.  "  Onyx- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  Stones  and 
of  divers  colours,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
atones,"  were  among  the  articles  collected  by  David 
for  tlie  temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  The  Tyrians 
traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ez. 
xxvii.  16),  and  the  robes  of  their  king  were  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  gems.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless 
India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre 
with  various  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  piixJous  stones  wa 
known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G 
Wilkinson  says  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  67,  Lond.  1854), 
"  The  Israelites  learnt  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving stones  from  the  Egyptians."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  did  learn  much  of  the  art  from 
this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
known  to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  that  when  Tamar 
desii-ed  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  signet,  which 
we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with  some 
device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastpl.-ite  were 
engi-aved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
(Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sardonyx) 
stones  which  formed  the  high-piiest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  "  with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet,"     See  also  ver.  3B,   "  like  the  en- 


tbe  names  of  the  stones;  tbere  Is.  however,  some  Ittlle 
difference  as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  breastplate : 
tlius  the  laffirtf,  wblcb,  according  to  Jusephus,  occupies 
tbe  second  place  In  the  third  row.  Is  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  put  In  the  third  place;   a  similar  tranqxxitlon 
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gravings  of  a  signet."  It  is  an  undecided  qnestion 
whether  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  early 
nations  of  antiquity.     The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the 

rendering  of  the  Heb.  Yaliildm,  (oVn*),  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  intended.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinaou  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  used  it  for 
engraving  (ii.  p.  67).  Beikmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  liomans:  "  I  mu.st 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the  ancients 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond  "  {Hist,  cf  Intentions, 
ii.  p.  87,  Bobn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for 
polishing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  Eg}'ptians  was  emery  powder  or  the  emery 
stone  {Corundum),  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the 
diamond  in  hardness  [AdajiaNT,  App.  A.].  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  dirjnond  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  engrated  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  well-practised  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient 
labour  and  of  considerable  difficulty ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental 
people,  were  able  to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  dia- 
mond OS  upon  a  signet  ring.^  Again,  Josephus  tdl* 
us  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §.'>)  that  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  of  gieat  size  and  extraordinary 
beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
size;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  inch  square; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  with 
the  five  letters  of  p13t  (Zebulun)  engi-aved  on 
it — for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Geu. 
XXX.  20),  his  name  would  occuoy  the  third  place 
in  the  second  row — is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  caunot  possibly  be  the  Yaltilim  of  the  brast- 
plate. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  "  ligure"  by  the  A.  V. 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  article  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  tovrmaliM. 
We  objected  to  the  "  hyacintli  stone  "  representing 
the  lyncurium  of  the  ancients,  because  of  its  not 
possessing  attractive  cowers  in  any  marked  d^ree, 
as  we  supposed  and  had  been  infoimed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweller.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  Mr,  King,  that 
the  hyacinth  (tircon)  is  highly  electric  when 
rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced  of 
this  iiict,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electiic 
powers  are  not  usually  dttributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  asserts  that  our  hyacinth  {jacinth, 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by 
Gi'eeks,  Romans,  and  Persians,  and  that  numerons 
intaglios  in  it  exist  of  the  age  of  Tbeophrastns. 
The  ancient  hyacinthus  was  our  sapphire,  as 
Solinus  shows. 

Precious  st<ines  are  used  in  Sciipture  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durability, 
&c.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are  com- 
panfd  (see  Cant.  "v.  14  ;  Is.  liv.  11,  12 ;  Lam.  iv. 


»  The  LXX.,  Vulg..  and  Josephus,  are  all  agreed  as  to    occurs  wltli  respect  to  the  oiti^utrm  and  tbe  axdnjc  In 
lo  namp&nf  th«  fiuines:  there  Is.  however,  some  tittle    the  third  row. 


the  third  row. 

b  "The  artists  of  the  Renaissance  actually  succeeded 
In  engraving  on  tbe  dlomouo ;  the  discovery  Is  assigned 
to  Clement  Birago,  by  others  to  J.Ms  I'teiio,  rhilip  IL'a 
engraver."    \C.  W.  Klng.3 
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7  ;  Rev.  h.  3,  ixi.  10-21).  As  to  the  precious 
stonea  in  the  breastphtte  of  the  high-jiricst,  see 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §5 ;  Kpiphanius,  irtpl  rSv, 
10  \t9vr  r&y  trrtir  ir  r.  trroK  t.  'KapAv,  in 
Kpiphiuiii  Opiac.  ei.  Petarius,  ii.  p.  225-232, 
Cologne,  1682,  (this  treatise  has  been  edited 
separatelv  by  Conr.  Gesner,  De  omni  rerum 
fotsil.  gentre,  &c.  Tiguii,  1565  ;  and  by  Mnt. 
Hiller,  the  author  of  the  Hierophylicon,  in  his 
SifntagTfuiia  h'ermeneutica,  p.  83,  Tubing.  1711)  ; 
Biaun,  Ik  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Ilebraeorum 
(Amstel.  16f)0,  nod  2nd  ed.  1H98),  lib.  ii.  capp. 
7  and  8;  Bellennann,  Die  Urim  and  ThHmmim 
dieAeltesten  Gemmm,  Berlin,  1824 ;  RoseiimUUer, 
*  The  Mineralogy  of  the  Bible,'  Biblical  Cabinet, 
vol.  rrfii.  [W.  H.] 

STONING.    [Pdnishments.] 

STORE  (HTDn,  duamh:  translated  indif- 
ferently  by  LXX.  italta,  (wv^i,  ipaSlos,  x(KtKiii>: 
Vnlg.  herodio,  heroditu,  miitta:  A.  V.  "  storit," 
except  in  Job  mix.  13,  where  it  is  ti:ans]ated 
"  wing  "  C  storli  "  iu  the  mai-gin).  But  there  is 
some  question  as  to  tlie  con'ect  i*eading  in  this 
passage.  The  LXX.  do  not  seem  to  hare  i-ecognised 
the  stork  under  the  Hebrew  term  ni*pri ;  other- 
wise they  could  scarcely  have  missed  the  obvious 
rendering  of  Tf\ttf}y6s,  or  have  adopted  in  two  in- 
stances the  phonetic  repi-esentation  of  the  original, 
itrlSa  (whence  ho  doubt  Hesych.  <<rii,  elSoj  ip- 
riov).  It  is  singular  that  a'bird  so  conspicuous 
and  familiar  as  the  .stork  must  have  been  both  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by 
the"  LXX.,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  rendering  of  A.  V.  The  Heb.  term  is 
derived  from  the  root  nOPI,  whence  IDn,  "  kind- 

ness,"  fixim  the  maternal  and  filial  affection  of  which 
this  bird  has  been  in  all  i^es  the-  type). 
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WUm  Stork  iCieonta  alba)- 

The  White  Stork  (Orconia  alba,  L.)  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  land  birds,  standing 
nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its  wings  and 
its  bright  red  beak  and  legs  contrasting  finely  with 


the  pure  white  of  its  plumage  (Zech.  v.  9,  "They 
had  wings  like  the  wings  of  a  stork  *').  It  is  placed 
by  naturalists  near  tlie  Heron  tribe,  with  which  it 
has  some  atfinity,  fonning  a  connecting  link  between 
it  and  the  spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  the 
stork  feeds  on  fish  and  i-eptiles,  especially  on  the 
latter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  man  it  devours 
readily  all  kinds  of  ofl'al  and  garbage.  For  this 
reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  unclean 
bii^s  by  tlie  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  10;  Deut.  xiv, 
18).  The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  exoept-the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  note  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Birtnab. 

The  Black  Stork  (^Ciconia  nigra,  L.),  though  less 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  distri- 
buted, but  has  a  more  easterly  iTuige  than  its 
congener.  Both  species  are  very  numerous  in 
Palestine,  the  white  stork  being  universally  distri- 
buted, generally  in  pairs,  over  the  whole  countiy, 
the  bUck  stork  living  in  large  flocks  after  the 
fashion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and  marsliy 
districts.  The  writer  met  with  a  flock  of  upwards 
of  fifty  black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  fhore  of 
the  E^ad  Sea.  They  are  still  more  abundant  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  white  stork  is 
so  numerous  as  to  be  gregarious ;  and  in  tlie  swamps 
round  the  watcra  of  Merom. 

While  the  black  stork  is  never  found  about  build- 
ings, but  preftti-s  marshy  places  in  foi-ests,  and  breeds 
on  the  tops  of  the  lofUest  trees,  where  it  heaps  up 
its  ample  nest  far  from  the  haunts  of  man ;  the 
white  stork  attaches  itself  to  him,  and  for  the 
service  which  it  rendei'S  in  the  destiiiction  of  I'ep- 
tiles  and  the  i-enioval  of  offal  has  been  repaid  from 
the  earliest  times  by  protection  and  reverence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  countries  where  it 
breeds.  In  the  stixiets  of  towns  in  Holland,  in  the 
villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  bazaan  of  Syria 
and  Tunis,  it  may  be  seen  stalking  gravely  among 
the  crowd,  and  wo  betide  the  sti-anger  either  in 
Holland  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molest  it. 
The  claim  of  the  stork  to  protection  seems  to  have 
been  equally  lecognized  by  the  ancients.  Sempr. 
Rufus,  who  first  ventured  to  bring  young  storks  to 
table,  gained  the  following  epigram,  on  the  failure  of 
his  candidature  for  the  praetorship: — 

"  Quanquom  est  dnobns  eleganttor  Flancls 
SnffraKiomm  puncta  non  tullt  septem, 
Cfconiantm  popolns  alius  est  moriem." 

Horace  contemptuously  alludes  to  the  same  sacrilege 
in  the  lines 

"I'ntoque  dconia  nfdu, 
Donee  vos  auctor  docnit  praetorins"  (^0^.  ii.  2, 49). 

Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  x.  21)  tells  us  that  in  Thessaly 
it  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill  a  stork,  and  that  they 
were  thus  valued  equally  with  human  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  warfare  against  serpents.  They 
were  not  less  honoured  iu  Kgypt.  It  is  said  that 
at  Fez  in  Moixicco,  there  is  au  endowed  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick  cranes  and 
storks,  and  of  barying  them  when  dead.  The  Maro- 
cains  hold  that  storks  are  human  beings  in  that 
form  from  some  distant  islands  (see  note  to  Brown's 
Pseud.  Epid.  iii.  27,  §3).  The  Turks  in  Syria  |)oint 
to  the  stork  as  a  true  follower  of  IsUm,  from  the 
preference  he  always  shows  for  the  Tm'kish  and  Arab 
over  the  Christian  quarters.  For  this  undoubted 
feet,  however,  there  may  be  two  other  reasons — the 
greater  amount  of  offal  to  be  found  about  the  Mosieni 
houses,  and  the  persecutions  suffered  fixim  the  sce|> 
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tical  Greelu,  who  rob  the  nests,  and  show  none  of 
th«  gmtie  consideration  towards  th«  lower  animak 
whidi  often  redeems  the  Turltish  character.  Strick- 
Isnd,  Mmi.  and  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  sUtes  that 
it  is  said  to  hare  quite  deseiled  Greece,  since  the 
expulsion  of  its  Mohammedan  protectors.  The  ob- 
serrations  of  tlie  writer  corroborated  this  remark. 
Similarly  the  rooks  were  said  to  be  so  attached 
to  the  old  regime,  that  most  of  them  left  France  at 
the  I{evolution ;  a  true  statement,  and  nocounted  for 
by  the  clearing  of  most  of  the  fine  old  timber  which 
used  to  surround  the  chateaux  of  the  noblesse. 

The  derlTation  of  mW  points  to  the  paternal 
and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to 
hare  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among 
the  Latins  "  avis  pis."  (See  Labumus  in  Petrooius 
Arbiter ;  Aristotle,  ffist.  Anim.  ix.  14 ;  and  Plioy, 
Nat.  JIM.  I.  S2.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  retnming 
to  the  siune  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  notion  that  the  sturic  so  far  diflers  from  othei* 
birds  as  to  recognise  its  pairents  after  it  has  become 
mature;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  lUrds  returning 
yc«r  after  year  to  the  same  spot,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Unless  when  molested  by  man,  storks'  nests 
all  over  the  world  are  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired, 
for  generations  on  the  same  site,  and  in  Holland  the 
same  individuals  have  been  i-ecogniaed  for  many  years. 
That  the  parental  attachment  of  the  stork  is  very 
strong,  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions.  The 
tale  of  the  stork  which,  at  the  buraing  of  the  town 
of  Delft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  cai-ry  off  her  young, 
and  at  length  sacrificed  her  life  with  theirs  rather 
than  desert  them,  lias  been  often  repeated,  and  seems 
corroborated  by  unquestionable  evidence.  Its  watch- 
fulness over  its  young  is  unremitting,  and  often 
shown  in  a  somewhat  droll  manner.  The  writer 
was  once  in  camp  near  ao  old  ruined  tower  in  the 
plain  of  Zona,  south  of  the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  ot 
storks  bad  their  nest.  The  four  young  might  often 
be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  sun-eying  the  prospect 
from  their  lonely  height ;  but  whenever  any  of  the 
human  party  happened  to  stroll  near  the  tower, 
one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its 
foot  gently  on  the  necks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to 
hold  them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had 
passed,  snapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming 
a  grotesque  air  of  indifference  and  unconsciousness 
of  there  being  anything  imder  its  charge. 

Few  migratory  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or 
at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and  conspicuousness, 
its  migrations  have  been  more  accurately  noted. 
"  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times"  (see  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  319,  and  Fetron. 
jSa(.).  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
aiTival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boie 
noted  its  airival  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest 
date  was  the  26th  March,  and  tie  latest  the  12th 
April  (Kjaerbolling,  Panmarks  Fw}l<,  p.  262).  In 
Palestine  it  has  been  observed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd 
March.  Immense  flocks  of  storks  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during  "winter,  and 
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some  few  further  west,  in  the  Sohm ;  bnt  it  does 
not  appear  to  migrate  very  fiu-  south,  nnless  indeed 
the  birds  that  are  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it 
emits  is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  its 
long  mandibles,  well  expi  es.<ed  by  the  epithet "  crota- 
lislga"  in  Petron.  (quasi  tcporaXt^v,  to  rattle  the 
castanets).  From  tlie  absence  of  voice  probably 
arose  the  error  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  "Sunt  qui 
dconiis  non  inesse  lingiias  contirment." 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  "  As  for  the 
stork,  the  fii^trees  ai«  her  house."  In  the  west  of 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  witli 
the  dwellings  of  man,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle 
is  mentally  associated  with  the  most  sublime  scenes 
in  rature,  so,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.  Amid  the 
desoUtion  of  his  fallen  cities  tbrotighoat  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  classic  poilions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  ai'e  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmounting  his 
temples,  his  theatres  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  possession  of  the 
only  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  they 
are  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  at  Lydda ;  and  they  gaze  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Ramleh 
(the  ancient  Arimathea),  So  they  have  a  pillar 
at  Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin  at  Nebi  Mousseh. 
And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the  sentry  shared 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaina  or  of  Jexreel  with  the 
cherished  storks.  But  the  instinct  of  thf  stork 
teems  to  be  to  select  the  lofUest  and  most  con- 
spicuous spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  may 
be  supported ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
taste  with  his  instinct  for  the  society  of  man,  he 
naturallr  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.  In  hmds  of 
ruins,  which  A'om  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage 
supply  him  witli  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a 
ailumn  or  a  solitary  aix:h  the  most  secura  position 
for  his  nest;  but  where  ueither  towers  nor  ruina 
abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  ai 
both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other  birda  must 
have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial 
conveniences  of  man  s  buildings  to  desert  their  na- 
tural places  of  nidification.  Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  clitics  on  trees, 
or  even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  heron, 
which  generally  associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  builds  in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galway  on 
bushes.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  inteipret  the 
text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on  trees.  It  pro- 
bably was  no  less  numerous  in  Palestine  when 
David  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number  of  suitable 
towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it  would 
therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  does  not  fre- 
quent ti^ees  in  South  Judaea,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  accoixling  to  several 
traveliera;  and  the  writer  may  remaik,  that  while 
he  has  never  seen  the'  nest  except  on  towera  or 
pillars  in  that  land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest 
he  ever  saw  in  Morocco  was  on  a  ti-ee.  Varro 
{Re  Bustica,  iii,  5)  observes,  "  Advenae  volucres 
pullos  fadunt,  in  agro  ciconiae,  in  tecto  hirundines." 
All  modem  authorities  give  instances  of  the  white 
stork  building  on  ti-ees.  Degland  mentions  several 
paii-s  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh  near  Ch&lons- 
sur-Mame  (Om.  Europ.  ii.  153).  KjnerboUing 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mai'k,  and  NiUson  also  as  to  Sweden.  Biuleker 
obeei'ves  "  that  in  Germany  the  white  stork  builds 
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in  the  gablei,  &c.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tope  of 
poplars  and  the  strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak, 
binding  the  branches  together  with  twigs,  turf,  and 
earth,  and  coveriue  the  fiat  surface  with  straw, 
moss,  and  feathen     (Eier  Eur.  pi.  zxxri.). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine, 
has  never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building 
upon  trees.  This  species,  in  the  noilh-eastera  por- 
tion of  the  land,  is  the  most  abuudant  of  the  two 
(Hanner's  Obt.  iii.  323).  Of  either,  however,  the 
expresion  niav  be  taken  literally,  that  "  the  Kr-trees 
are  a  dwelling  for  the  stork."  [U.  B.  T.] 

8TBAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  rendei-s 
Uatt.  uiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides !  which  strain  at 
a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Dean  Trench  has  supposed,  that  this  ob- 
scure phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and  that 
the  trae  reading  is  "  strain  out."  Such  is  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  tiB\l(tu>,  as  used  by  Plutarch  l^Op. 
Mor.  p.  692  D,  Sijmp.  JProbl.  y\.  7,  §1)  and  Dios- 
eorides  (ii.  86),  viz.  to  clarify  by  passing  through 
a  strainer  (iXior^tp).  "  Strain  out,"  is  the  reading 
of  Tyndale's  ( 1 539),  Cianmer's  (1539),  the  Bishops' 
(I5«8),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles,  and  "  strain 
at,"  which  is  neither  correct  nor  intelligible,  could 
'only  hare  crept  into  our  A.  V.,  and  been  allowed 
to  remam  there,  by  an  oversight.  Dean  Trench 
gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  from 
a  private  letter  written  to  him  by  a  recent  traveller 
in  North  Africa,  who  says :  "  In  a  ride  from  Tan- 
g;ier  to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that  a  Moorish  soldier 
who  accompanied  me,  when  he  drank,  always  un- 
folded the  end  of  his  tarban  and  placed  it  over  the 
month  of  bis  bota,  drinking  through  the  muslin,  to 
strain  out  the  gnat;  whose  larvae  swarin  in  the 
water  of  that  country"  (On.the  AxUh.  Vera,  of  the 
N.  T.  pp.  172,  173).  If  one  might  conjecture  the 
cause  which  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  at  for  out,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  iu  the 
marginal  note  of  the  Geneva  Version,  which  eiplains 
the  vene  thus:  "  Ye  stay  ai  that  which  is  nothing, 
and  let  pass  that  which  is  of  greater  importance." 

STBANGEB  (nj,  aB-n).  A  "stranger"  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be 
•  person  of  foreign,  t.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extraction 
resident  withm  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  **  foreigner,"  • 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a  trfr- 
vdler :  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the  "  na- 
tions," ^  or  non-Israelite  peoples,  who  held  no 
reUtionship  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
term  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Greek  fiiroiKos, 
and  m*y  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  natu- 
ralized foreigner,"  in  as  far  as  this  implies  a  certain 
political  status  in  the  country  where  the  foreigner 
resides :  it  is  opposed  to  one  "  bom  in  the  land,"  ' 
or,  as  the  term  more  properly  means,  "  not  tiiuis- 
planted,"  in  the  same  way  that  a  naturahzed 
foreigner  Is  opposed  to  a  nattre.  The  terms  applied 
to  the  "  stranger  "  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  residing  *  in  the  land.     The  existence  of  such 
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'  ti,  2ty\Fi.  These  tenns  appear  tu  describe,  not 
two  different  clswcs  of  strangers,  lyit  the  stranger  under 
two  dlServal  aspects,  gir  rather  implying  bis  foreign 
origin,  or  tlie  fkct  of  his  having  turned  atitU  to  abide 
with  another  people,  t^iXAb  implying  his  {lermanent  r«> 
sidcnot  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Winer  (Kailir6. 
'  Fremde  ")  regards  the  latter  as  cqK'volent  to  blrellog. 


a  claai  of  persona  among  the  Israelites  is  easily 
accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude"  that  ac- 
companied them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38)  formed 
one  element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which 
was  never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  thitd ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  meixhants,  &c.,  foi-med  a  fourth. 
The  number  from  these  various  soui-ces  must  have 
been  at  all  times  veiy  con:>idei*able ;  the  census  of 
them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return  of  153,600 
males  (*2  Chr.  ii,  17),  which  was  equal  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  Witli  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Dent, 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  vii.  3), 
that  these  would  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
citizenship;  but  the  Babbinical  view  that  this  ex- 
clusion was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proselytes 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  zxi.  7,  xxii.  9),  Uiiah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
zi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xziv.  18), 
enjoying  to  all  appearance  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Whether  a  stranger  could  ever  become  legally 
a  landowner  is  a  question  about  which  there  may. 
be  doubt.  Theoretically  the  whole  of  the  soil  was 
portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Ezekiel 
notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division  which  he 
witnessed  in  vision,  that  the  strangers  were  to  share 
the  inheritance  with  the  Israelites,  and  should  thus 
become  as  those  "  bom  in  the  country"  (Ez.  xlvii. 
22).  Indeed  the  term  "stranger"  is  more  than 
once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify  one 
who  was  not  a  landowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xxv, 
23) ;  while  on  the  other  hand  «racA  (A.  V.  "  bom 
in  the  land  ")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a 
tree  not  transplanted,  and  so  occupying  its  native 
soil.  The  Israelites,  however,  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in  coui-se  of 
time  have  been  recognised  as  "  strangers,"  and  had 
the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conceded  to  them. 
There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Caooanite 
from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper 
landowner,  inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest 
in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  came 
round.  That  they  possessed  land  in  one  of  these 
two  capacities  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah 
above  dted.  The  stiiioger  appears  to  have  been 
eligible  tu  all  civil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 
(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Israel- 
itish  state:  he  was  forbidden  to  bkispheme  the 
name  of  Jeho>-ah  (Lev.  xiiv.  1 6),  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10),  to  eat  leavened  bieatl  at  the 


John  (^ArehtuoL  i.  11,  $181)  explains  tttkib  of  one  who, 
whether  Hebrew  or  foreigner,  was  destitute  of  a  home. 
We  see  no  evidence  for  either  of  these  opinions,  lu  the 
LXX  these  teims  are  most  frequently  rendered  by  irdpot- 
Ko<,  the  Alexandrian  substitute  for  die  classical  iUrtMco^. 
Sometimes  irpoaiiAim>t  is  used,  and  in  two  passages  (Ex. 
xil.  19;  Is.  xiv.  I)  ytuipas,  OS  lepreseotiog  the  Cbaldse 
form  of  the  word  gtr. 
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time  of  the  FteaoTer  (Ei.  xii.  19),  to  commit  any 
bivach  of  the  marriage  laws  (Lev.  iviii.  26),  to 
worship  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  2),  or  to  eat  blood  or 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  othei-wlse 
than  by  the  hand  of  man  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  15).  He 
was  reqnh-ed  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-54),  to  observe  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  to  perform  the  rii«s 
of  puritication  when  neccssaiy  (Lev.  xvii.  15 ;  Num. 
xix.  10),  and  to  offer  sin-ofierings  after  sins  of  igno- 
rance (Num.  XV.  29).  If  the  stranger  was  a  bonds- 
man he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ex. 
xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him ;  but  if  he  remained  'uocii'cumcised,  he 
was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  ifix. 
Xii.  48),  and  conld  not  be  regarded  m  a  fnll  citizen. 
Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited ibod  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger;  for  on 
this  ground  alone  pan  we  harmonic  the  statements 
in  Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xvii.  10, 13.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  stranger  was  circumcised,  no 
distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights  between 
the  stranger  and  the  Israelite :  "  one  law  "  for  both 
classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
olBervances  (Ex.  xii.  49 ;  Num.  xv.  16),  and  tx)  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  ixiv.  22),  and  the  judges  are 
strictly  warned  against  any  pnrtiality  in  tlieir  de- 
cisions (Deut.  i.  16,  xxiv.  17, 18).  The  Israelite 
is  also  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix. 
34 ;  Deut.  x,  19),  and  the  precept  is  enforced  in 
each  case  by  a  reference  to  his  own  state  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Such  precepts  were  needed  in  order 
to  countei-act  the  natural  tendency  to  ti'eat  persons 
in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigour.  For, 
though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one 
of  poverty,  as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages 
where  he  is  coupled  with  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  (e.g.  Ex.  xxii.  21-23;  Deut.  x.  18,  xxiv. 
17),  ana  in  the  special  directions  respecting  l)is 
having  a  shaiv  in  the  feasts  that  accompanied  cer- 
tain religions  festivals  (Deut.  xvi.  1 1, 14,  iivi.  11), 
in  the  leasing  ef  the  oorn-field,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yaid  (Lev,  xix.  10,  xxili.  22 ;  tteut.  xxiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (Deut.  xiv. 
2S,  29),  in  the  forgotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv.  19),  and 
in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6).  It  also  appears  that 
the  "  stranger "  formed  (he  class  whence  the  hire- 
lings were  drawn :  the  terms  being  coupled  together 
in  Ex.  xii.  45 ;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  Such 
labourers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix. 
13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv.  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  cousideiately  treated,  tor 
the  conditiou  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  &vourably 
compared  with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the 
sojourner  in  contradistinction  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).  A  less  fortunate  class  of  sti'angers, 
probably  captives  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold 
(I.ev.  XIV.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task-work,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  ii.  18).  The  liberal  sprit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  excUisiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  originated  partly  in 
the  outrages  which  the  Jews  sufli^red  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  partly  through  a  fear  lest  their 


STREET 

nationality  should  be  swamped  by  constant  admix- 
ture  with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive  appears  to 
have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  2,  xiii.  3).  Our  Lord  condemns 
this  exclusive  spu-it  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  where  He  defines  the  term  "  neighbour  " 
in  a  sense  new  to  His  hearers  (Luke  x.  36).  It. 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proselyte' 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  true  representative  of 
the  stranger  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  towards  this 
class  a  coidial  feeling  was  manifested.  [Prose- 
lyte.] The  term  "  stranger"  {(4yos)  is  generally 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  general  sense  of 
foreigner,  and  occasionally  in  its  more  technical  sense 
as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii.  19).    [W.  L.  B.] 

STRAW  (lan,  feftm:  Sx"*"':/"^)-  Both 
wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chicfiy  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle, 
and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  26;  1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7, 
Ixv.  25).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped 
and  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  &c,  for  provender 
(see  Harroer's  Obtervatiaiu,  i.  423-4;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  48,'  Lond.  1854).  Theie  is  no 
intimation  tiiat  straw  was  used  for  litter;  Harraer 
thinks  it  was  not  so  employed  ;  the  litter  the  people  • 
now  use  in  those  countries  is  the  animals'  dung, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bi-uised  between  their  hands, 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning,  sprinkling 
it  in  the  summer  wiSi  fi'esh  water  to  keep  it  from 
corrupting  (Ob$.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).  Straw  was 
employed  bv  the  Egjrptions  for  making  bricks 
(Ex.  v.  7,  16):  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed 
with  the  clay  to  make  them  more  compact  and  to 
prevent  their  cracking  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  194). 
[Bricks.]  The  ancient  Eityptians  reaped  their 
com  close  to  the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  straw 
close  to  the  ground  (W.  p.  48)  and  laid  it  by. 
This  was  the  straw  that  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to  gather 
"stubble"  (B'g,  Kaah)  instead,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself  had 
been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  StiAble  fie- 
qnently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptares  may  denote 
either  the  short  standing  straw,  mentioned  above, 
which  was  commonly  set  on  fii'e,  hence  the  allu- 
sions in  Is.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  5,  or  the  small  frag- 
ments that  would  be  left  behind  after  the  reapings, 
hence  the  expression,  "  as  the  Kash  before  the  wind  " 
(Ps.  bxiiii.  13;  Is.  xii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  [W.H.] 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (DJ^VP  ^™  =  "^"^ 
Kifovpa  (pi.) :  iorrens  Aegypti).  voix  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  apparently 
to  avoid  tautolc^  (Is.  xxvii.  12).  It  is  the  best 
translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it  expresses 
Uie  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the  vague- 
ness it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh.  [Bivee  of  Eoypr ; 
NilE.]  [R-  S.  P.] 

STREET  (pn,  nirri,  pit?:  xAoreto,  ^«>«i(). 
The  streets  of  a  modern'  Oriental  town  present  a 
gi-eat  contrast  to  those  with  wliich  we  are  6imiliar, 
being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even 
in  the  beet  towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i.  25), 
Damascus  (Porter,  i.  30),  and  Aleppo  (Russell,  i. 
14).     Their  chiirai'Ur  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  cli- 


•  The  term  nfoa^vnt  occurs  In  Uie  lAX.  as  =  13 
In  Ex.  xll.  1».  XX.  10.  xxii.  21,  xxiil.  >. 
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matt  and  th«  ttjle  of  architeutare,  the  narrowueea 
bang  due  to  the  extreme. heat,  and  the  gloominees 
to  the  drcumstaooe  of  the  windovrs  looking  for  the 
mart  part  into  the  inner  court.  As  these  same 
inlluenns  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the 
sime  character  as  nt  picsent.  The  opposite  opinion 
bu,  iixleed,  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  He- 
brew term  rlMb,  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and 
properly  meaning  a  wiak  place.  The  specific  signi- 
tiotion  of  this  term,  however,  is  rather  a  court- 
vsrd  or  iquaie :  it  is  applied  in  this  senw  to  the 
broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  a  town, 
«bere  public  business  was  tiunsacted  (Deut.  xiii. 
16j,  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Temple 
(Etr.  I.  9;  or  before  a  palace  (Ksth..iv.  6).  Its 
applicalioo  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  com- 
paniitt  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  per- 
iups  movej  the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of 
width,  a  feuae  well  adapted  to  the  passages  in 
■hich  It  occuis  (<.  g.  Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Judg.  xix.  15 ; 
2  Sun.  xxi.  12).  The  street  called  "  Straight,"  in 
UunaKus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrowness :  it  was  a  uoble  thoroughfare, 
100  feet  wide,  dirided  in  the  lioman  age  by  colon- 
Bidei  into  three  avenues,  the  centi-al  one  for  loot 
puxngers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  borse- 
oes  going  in  difiereut  directions  (Poller,  i.  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected 
together  into-baiare  in  andent  as  in  modem  times : 
we  read  of  the  bakers'  bazar  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazai'S  [iyofi) 
a  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps 
the  agreement  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that 
the  latter  should  "  make  streets  in  Damascus " 
[\  K.  XX.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  baiara 
(the  term  diuis  hei'e  used  beiag  the  same  as  in  Jer. 
uitK.  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the  esitablishmeot 
of  a  jut  commercii.  A  lively  description  of  the 
bazars  at  Damascus  is  fumisheil  us  by  Poiter 
(i.  58-60).  The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  dis- 
tiofiaished  under  the  terms  riMb  and  c^s  in  the 
rolk>wiug  passages,  though  the  point  is  frequently 
lot  in  the  A,  V.  by  rendering  the  latter  term 
"•broad"  or  "  without " :—Prov.  v.  16,  vii.  12, 
Jiii.  13;  Jer.  v.  1,  ix.  21 ;  Am.  v.  16 ;  Nah.  ii.  4. 
The  tame  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  by  the 
teens  ridtSi)  and  s/M  in  Cant.  iii.  2,  and  by  TXaT(7a 
•ad  ^iliJi  in  Luke  xir.  21 :  but  the  etymological 
Kue  of  thU  points  rather  to  a  place  of  concourss, 
uuh  as  a  market-place,  while  jti/iri  is  applied  to 
tl«"Strught"  street  of  Damascus  (Acts  ii.  11), 
•ad  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  PhariMes  (MatL 
n.2)  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  publicity:  it  is 
tber^re  doubtful  whether  the  contnut  can  be  sus- 
tained :  Josephus  describes  the  alleys  ef  Jerusalem 
under  the  term  irrfrmol  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §1).  The 
tnm  iHk  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  vii.  8 ; 
Bed.  zii.  4,  5.  The  term  chitt,  already  noticed, 
•l>pl>es  generally  to  that  which  is  outside  the  resi- 
*nce  f«s  in  Prov.  vii.  12,  A.  V. "  she  is  without"), 
aod  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
psrtaie-ground  (Job  xiii.  17,  where  the  A.  V. 
'eqnircs  emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  had 
"•nws  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ;  Acts  ii.  11. 
That  they  were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notices  of  the  pavement  Uid  by  Hei-od  the 
Great  at  Antioch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  by 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §7). 
Htgoe  pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
«f  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17  ;  Prf!V.  xxi.  21). 
^*ch  street  and  bazar  in  a  niodera  town  is  locked 
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up  at  night  (Lane,  i.  25;  Russell,  i.  21),  and  hence 
a  person  cannot  pass  without  being  observed  by  the 
watchman :  the  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  times  (Caot.  iii.  3).   [W.  L.  B.] 

8TEIPE8.    [Pdnishments.] 
SU'AH(mD:  2ov«':  Sue).  Son  of  Zophah,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

8U'BA(2a/S4;  Alex.  2<n>/3cls:  Suba).  The 
sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons  of  Salomon's 
servants  who  returned  wiSi  Zerubbobel  (1  Esd.  v. 
34).  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  name 
in  the  Qebrew  lists  of  Kzra  and  Nehemiah. 

SUBA'I  (3v$ei;  Alex.2v/3a<<:  Obai)-SnAL- 
HAi  (1  Esd.  V.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  46). 

SUC'COTH  (n^SD:  Smirat  in  Gen.  in  both 
MSS.,  elsewhere  3oKx^i,  2«kx*'^>>  ^XX^i 
Alex.  2oKxa>9 :  in  Geo.  Soclioth,  id  est,  tabernactUa ; 
Soccoth,  Socchoth).  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  firat  heai'd  of  in  the  account 
of  the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aiam 
(Gen.  xzxiii.  17).  The  name  is  fiiucifully  derived 
mim  the  foct  of  Jacob's  having  there  pat  up 
"booths"  (Succith,  F/SO)  for  his  cattle,  as  well 

as  a  house,  for  himself.  Whether  that  occurrence 
originated  the  name  of  Snccoth  (and,  following  the 
analogy  of  other  history,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
did),  the  mention  of  the  house  and  the  booths  in 
contrast  to  the  "  tents  "  of  the  wandering  life  indi- 
cates that  the  Patriarch  made  a  lengthened  stay 
thei-c^a  £u:t  not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

From  the  itineiaiy  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  hiy  between  Peniel,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jabbbk,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiii.  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  accurately 
rendered  "  Came  safe  to  the  city  Shechem  ").  In 
accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Snccoth  in 
the  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebab  and  Zal- 
mnnna  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).  His  course  is  eastwanl 
— the  reverae  of  Jacob's — and  be.  comes  Hrst  to 
Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being  fur- 
ther up  the  mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
"  went  up  thence ").  Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  organisation  and  number  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men — chiefs  and*  sheikhs — and 
also  by  the  defiance  with  which  it  treated  Gideon  on 
his  first  application. 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  it  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  the  account  of  Jacob's  journey,  all 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Succoth  is  named  once  again  after  this — in  1  K.  vii. 
46;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— as  marking  the  spot  at  which 
the  brass  foundries  were  placed  for  casting  the 
metal-work  of  the  Temple,  "  in  the  district  of 
Jordan,  in  the  fat  or  soft  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  Zarthan  is 
not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topographical 
value  beyond  the  mention  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  says  {Quaest.  in  Qen.  xzxiii.  16)  that 
there  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  {trans  Jordanem),  in  the  district  (parte)  of 
Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  hcanl 
of  it  till  Burckhardt's  journey.     He  mentions  it  in 


*  D'Jpt,  A.V.  *•  elders."  The  woid  bas  exactly  tb« 
•igniflcaUon  of  the  Amble  Atikh,  an  oU  man,  and  bene* 
tbebeadofauribc. 
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•  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  upeaking  of  the 
placet  about  the  Jordan,  and,  sfler  naming  three 
rained  towns  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  Bjaon,"  he  says :  "  Near  where  we  crossed 

to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot  (IsAmi).  On 
the  western  lank  of  the  rirer  there  ai'e  no  ruins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (which  he  has  just  said  was 
the  southemmost  of  the  thi-ee  ruined  places  north 
of  Bysan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericho."  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Burck- 
hardt  was  on  the  east  of  the  Joi-dan.  The  spot 
at  which  he  crossed  he  has  already  stated  (p.  343, 
4-)  to  have  been  "  two  hours  from  Bysan,  which 
bore  N.N.W." 

Di-.  Robinson  (B.  R.  iii.  309,  &c.)  and  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde  (S<ir.  and  Pal.  ii.  343)  have  discovered 
a  place  named  8ikii  (^  J\,,).  evidently  entii-ely 

distinct  both  in  name  and  position  from  tliat  of 
Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of  these 
travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, less  than  a  mile  fi'om  the  rivec,  and  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beiadn.  A  fine  spring  bubbles  out 
on  the  east  side  of  the  low  blnffon  which  the  niins 
stand.  The  distance  of  SAkit  from  Beiain  is  too 
great,  even  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the  place  referred  to  by 
Jerome.  The  Sukkot  of  Burckiuudt  is  more  suit- 
able. But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  tliem 
can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the  events 
of  Gideon's  stoiT  the  latter  of  the  two  is  not  un- 
suitable. It  is  in  the  line  of  flight  and  purauit 
which  we  may  suppose  the  Hidiauites  and  Gideon 
to  have  taken,  and  it  is  also  near  a  ford.  Sak&t,  on 
the  othei'  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  is  also  on 
the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  fai' 
to  the  north  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob,  lying  as  that 
did  between  the  Jabbok  and  Shechem,  especially  if 
we  place  the  Wady  Ztrka  (usually  identified  with  the 
Jnbbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it  is  placed 
in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  as  Mr.  Beke*  proposes  to 
do.  Jacob's  direct  road  from  the  Wady  Zerka  to 
Shechem  would  have  led  him  by  the  Wady  Per- 
rah,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Yanin,  on  the 
other.  If  be  went  north  as  far  ns  SAkit,  he  must 
have  ascended  by  the  Wady  Maleh  to  TeyaMr,  and 
so  through  TuMs  and  the  Wady  BidAn.  Perhaps 
his  going  north  was  a  nue  to  escape  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  Esau ;  and  if  he  made  a  long  stay  at 
Succoth,  as  suggested  in  the  outset  of  this  aiticle, 
the  detour  from  the  diiect  road  to  Shechem  would 
be  of  little  importance  to  him. 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly 
ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
Valley  of  Succoth  mentioned  in  Vs.  Ix.  6  and 
cviii.  7.  The  woi-d  lendered  "  Valley  "  is  'imek  in 
both  cases  ^^  Koihas  ruv  aiaiyir;  ValliaSoccvth). 
The  same  word  is  employed  (Josh.  liii.  27;  in  speci- 
fying the  position  ot  the  group  of  towns  amongst 
which  Succoth  occurs,  in  dencribing  the  allotment 
of  Gad.  So  that  it  evidently  denotes  some  marked 
feature  of  the  country.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  main  valley  of  the  Joi-dan,  the  G/iSr,  is 
intended,  that  being  always  designated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Araboh."  [G.] 

b  Tbli  gentteman,  an  old  and  experienced  truveller,  has 
lately  returned  ftom  a  Journey  betweeu  Oumssctis.  ttie 
Wady  Zerka.  and  Kablus.  It  was  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  testing  bis  theory  that  Harso  vas  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood ufDamascus.   Without  going  into  that  quesUuu, 


8U00OTH-BENOTH 
SUC'OOTH  (D^SD:  ioKxM:  Soeotk,  aoeeoth: 
"  booths,"  or  "  tents  "),  the  first  camping-place  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  left  Kgypt  [Kx.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was 
apparently  reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
march.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  each  of 
the  first  three  stations  marks  the  end  of  a  single 
journey.  Rameses,  the  starting-place,  we  have 
shown  was  probably  ne«n-  the  westera  end  of  the 
WMi-t-Tuineyl&t.  We  have  calculated  the  dis- 
tance traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  have  been 
about  Httcen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the 
desert,  the  next  station,  Etham,  being  "  in  the  edge 
of  tlie  wilderaess  "  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it 
must  have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently 
nearly  due  cast  of  Rameses,  and  Hfteeu  miles  distant 
in  a  straight  line.  If  Rameses  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  mound  called  El-'Abbiseeyeh, 
the  position  of  Succoth  can  be  leadily  determined 
within  moderate  limits  of  uncertainty.  It  was 
probably,  to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place 
of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  a  town  named 
from  one  of  the  two.  We  find  similar  names  in 
Soenae  Handrae  (/(in.  Ant.),  Soenne  Mandronmi 
(Aot.  Diqn.)  or  2in;i^  KartpAr  {Not.  Graec. 
Episcopatuum),  Sceoae  Veteranorum  (/(.  Ant.  Not. 
Oign,),  and  Scmae  extra  Oenun  {tic:  Not.  Dign.). 
See,  for  all  these  pkces,  Parthey,  Zar  Erdkunde 
del  alten  Aegypten»,  p.  535.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  such  a  name  would  be  easily  lost,  and 
even  if  presen-ed,  hard  to  recognize,  as  it  might  be 
oi)nc8aled  imder  a  corresponding  name  of  similar 
signification,  though  very  different  in  sound,  as  that 
of  the  settlement  of  Ionian  and  Caiian  meroeiuries, 
called  ri  SrparidreSa  (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  here  remark  upon  the  extreme  cardess- 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whole  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  was  through  the 
desert,  and  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  narrative  based  upon  evidence  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  but  oontiadicta.  For, 
as  ws  have  seen,  Etluun,  the  second  camping- 
place,  was  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  the 
countiy  was  once  cultivated  along  the  valley 
through  which  pns^d  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  demand  that  Moses  was  commissioned  to  make, 
that  the  Israelites  might  take  "  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  iii.  18),  does  not  imply  that 
the  joui-ney  waS  to  be  of  three  days  through  the 
wildemess,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  three  diws'  journey  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  the 
wilderness.  [Esuocs,  TiiE ;  Red  Sea,  Passage 
OF.]  [R.  a  P.] 

8UC'COTH-BEN'OTH(ni3i-ntep:  3ok- 
X<I>9-B<W f :  Sockoth-benoth)  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xiii.  30,  where  the  Babylonish  settlers  in  Samaria  are 
said  to  have  set  up  the  worship  of  Succoth-benoth 
on  their  arrival  in  that  oounti^.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  the  "tents  of  daughters;"  which  some 
explain  as  ''the  booths  in  wiiich  the  daughtei^  of 
the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  honour 
of  tlieir  idol,"  others  as  "  small  tabernacles  in  which 
were  contained  images  of  female  deities  "  (compare 
Oesenius  and  S.  Newman,  ad  roc.  ilSD;  Winer. 

all  that  concerns  ns  here  Is  to  say  that  he  bns  fixed  the 
Intltude  or  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zerka  at  32*  13',  or 
more  than  ten  miles  south  of  lis  position  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map.  Mr.  bekc's  paper  and  map  will  lie  pnl>. 
Ibbed  in  the  Jotimal  u(  the  11.  Ucogr.  Society  for  Uux 
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RealatMtrtmc3t,  ii.  p.  M3;  Calmet,  CommenUurt 
LilUral,  ii.  897).  It  is  a  strong  objection  to  both 
then  explanations,  that  Sucooth-benoth,  which  in 
the  paso^  in  Kings  occurs  in  the  same  constnic- 
tioD  with  Nergal  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus 
not  a  deity  at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object 
of  worship.  Perhaps  therefore  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  II.  Kawlinson,  against  which  this  objection  does 
not  lie,  may  be  admitted  to  deserve  some  attention. 
This  writer  thinks  that  Snccoth-benoth  represents 
the  Chaldaean  goddess  Zir-banit^  the  wit'e  of  Me- 
rodach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
in  conjunction  with  bei'  husband,  uid  who  is  oilled 
the  "  queen  "  of  the  place.  SucootA  he  supposes  to 
be  either  "  a  Hamitic  term  equivalent  to  Zir,'  or  pos- 
sibly a  Shemitic  mistranslation  of  the  term — Zirat, 
"  supreme,"  being  cuofounded  with  Zarat,  "  tents." 
CSee  the  Eatay  of  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  in  Kawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  630.)  [G.  R.] 

SUCHATHITES(D*n;4b:  imatulit:  in 
tabcmaeiUia  commoranttt).  One  of  the  £imilies  of 
scribes  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

BUD  {3oi9 :  Sodi).  A  river  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Jewish  exiles  lived  (^r.  i.  4).  No  such  river  is 
known  to  geographers:  but  if  we  assnme  that  the 
first  part  oC  the  book  of  Baruch  was  written  in  He- 
brew, the  original  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the  HnalT 
having  been  changed  into  *1.  In  this  case  the  name 
wonld  represent,  not  the  town  of  Sora,  as  suggested 
by  Bochart  {Phakg,  i.  8),  but  the  river  Euphmtes 
itaelf,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geographers 
"  the  river  of  Sura,"  a  coiTuption  probably  of  the 
"Sipparn"  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  611,  note*).  [VV.  L.  B.] 

STTD  {lovii;  Alex,  imai:  'Su)  =  SiA,  or 
SlAHA  (1  £sd.  V.  29  ;  comp.  Neh.  vii.  47 ;  Ezr. 
a.  44). 

SUDIAS  (2«t/8(as :  Serebias  et  Ediat)  = 
HooAYiAH  3  and  Houe7au  (1  Ksd.  r.  26 ;  oomp. 
Exr.  iii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43^. 

SUK'KIIMS  (D*f3^:  T/MryX«t^(u:  Trogh' 

ditae),  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  with  the 
Lubim  and  Cushim  as  supplying  part  of  the  army 
which  came  with  .Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  iu- 
vade>l  Judah.  Gesenius  {Lex,  s.  v.)  suggests  that 
their  name  signifies  "  dwellere  in  tents,"  in  which 
case  it  might  perhap  be  better  to  suppose  them  to 
have  been  an, Arab  tinbe  like  the  Scenitae,  than 
Ethiopians.  If  it  is  home  in  mind  that  Zerah  was 
apparently  allied  with  the  Arabs  south  of  Palestine 

EZebah],  whom  we  know  Shishak  to  have  subdued 
Sbisrak],  our  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
probable. The  Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some 
one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  i-aces  mentioued 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
found  any  name  in  hieroglyphics  resembling  their 
name  in  the  Bible,  and  this  somewhat  favours  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  Shemitic  appellation.   [R.  S.  P.] 

SUN  (BijC).     In  the  histoiy  of  the  creation 

the  sun  is  described  as  the  "  greater  light "  in  con- 
trwlistlnction  to  the  moon  or  "lesser  light,"  in 
oonjanction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while 
its  special  ofSce  was  "  to  rule  the  day  "  (Gen.  i. 
14-16).  The  "signs"  referred  to  were  probably 
such  eitmordinary  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which 
were  regarded  as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming 
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events  (Jer.  i.  2 ;  Matt  xxiv.  29,  with  Lnke  xxi.  25). 
The  joint  inflnence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
deciding  the  "  sensons,"  both  for  agricultunJ  opem- 
tions  and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating 
the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years,"  correctly 
describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subsequently  to 
the  Mosaic  period — the  moon  being  the  measurer 
(kst'  ^{ox4>')  o(  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivi- 
sions of  months  and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the 
ultimate  regulator  of  the  length  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  recurrenoe  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at 
a  fixed  agricultural  season,  viz.  when  the  com  be- 
came ripe.  The  sun  "ruled  the  day  "  alone,  shiring 
the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the  moon,  the  bril- 
liancy and  utility  of  which  for  Journeys  and  other 
purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  countries. 
It  "ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to 
its  powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  its  progress.  Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are 
the  only  defined  points  of  time  in  the  absence  of 
artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  tlie 
day:  and  as  these  points  are  less  variable  in  the 
latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  our  country,  they 
served  the  purpose  of  marking  the  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  the  working  day.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  i«cogniz«l  three 
periods,  viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about 
9a.h.  (ISam.xi.  9;  Neh.  vii.  3) ;  the  double  light 
or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "the 
cool  of  the  day  "  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8). 
The  sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  he- 
misphere, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which  were 
represented  isspectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the 
setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6 ;  Ps.  I.  1),  the  dark  quarter 
(Gen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii.  20),  and  the  biilliant  quarter 
(Deut.  isziii.  23 ;  Job  xzxvii.  17  ;  Ez.  xl.  24) ;  or 
otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  person 
facing  the  rising  sun — before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  zxiii.  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referi-ed  to 
in  teiTHs  that  would  imply  it*  reality  (Josh.  x.  13 ; 
2  K.  II.  1 1 ;  Ps.  xix.  6 ;  Ecd.  i.  5 ;  Hab.  iii.  1 1). 
The  ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  shernesh,  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  tays, 
producing  stupor  or  astonahment  in  the  mind  of 
the  boholder;  the  poetical  names,  cAomnwlA*  (Jol> 
XXX.  28;  Cant  vi.  10;  Is.  xix.  26),  and  cAeres'' 
( Judg.  xiv.  1 8 ;  Job  ii.  7)  have  reference  to  its 
heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  duly  com- 
memorated (Deut  iixiii.  14 ;  Ps.  lii.  6),  as  well 
as  its  baneful  influence  when  in  excess  (Ps.  ciii.  6  ; 
Is.  xlix.  10;  Jon.  iv.  8 ;  Ecdut.  xliii.  3,  4).  The 
vigour  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the  heavens  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  "  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his 
course  "  (Ps.  xix,  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  *he  sky,  is  ei- 
pressed  in  the  term  "  wings  "  applied  to  them  (Ps, 
«iiiix.  9 ;  Mai.  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  poid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any 
statue  or  symbol  (Job  ixxi.  26,  27  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
784),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was  pro- 
bably femiliar   to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in 
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SUN 


jChaldua  and  Mtaopotomiii.  In  Bgjpt  the  sun  was 
wonhipped  under  the  title  of  Iti  or  Ra,  and  not  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  under  the  form  of 
CMns  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  U  ;  see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
IT.  289\ :  the  name  came  conspicuously  forward  as 
the  title  of  the  kings,  Pharaoh,  or  ratiier  Phra, 
meaning  "the  sun"  (Wilkinson,  ir.  287).  The 
Hebrews  must  bare  been  well  aoqtuiinted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  tlie  captivity 
in  Kgypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief 
s^t  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the 
name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh, "  house 
of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  con- 
nexion between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  ("  he  who 
belongs  to  R»"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  «amo 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians  (Movers,  PhDn.  i.  180), 
the  Molech  or  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Hadad  of  the  Syrians  (Plin.  usvii.  71).  These 
idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ust,  intro- 
duced into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at  various 
periods  (Judg.  ii.  1 1 ;  1  K.  xi.  5)  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them  was 
known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have  any 
notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  tlie  early 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtfid 
tciTO  chammirdm'  (Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &<•,), 
which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and  pro- 
bably described  the  stone  pillars  or  rtatues  under 
which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Geseu.  Tha.  i.  489)  was  worshipped 
at  Baal-Haroon  (Cant.  viii.  1 1)  and  other  places. 
Pure  sim-worship  appears  to  have  Ij^n  introduced 
by  the  Assyiians,  and  to  have  become  foiimtlly 
established  ij  Mana-sseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  5),  in  con- 
travention of  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  xvii.  3).  Whether  the  practice  wa.<  borrowed 
Irom  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31), 
whose  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammdech  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  male  and  female  sun,  and 
whose  original  residence  (ttie  Heliopolis  of  Berosus) 
was  the  chief  smt  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ba- 
bylonia (Rawlinson's  Hemd.  i.  611),  or  whether 
the  kings  of  Jndah  drew  their  model  of  woiship 
more  immediately  from  the  Kast,  is  uncertain.  The 
dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
(Herod,  i.  189;  Curt.  iii.  .3,  §11  ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  3,  §24),  who  honoured  the  sun  under  the 
form  of  Mithras  (Strab.  xr.  p.  732).  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  horae 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  other 
countries,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i.  216), 
and  the  Armenians  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  §35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  from 
the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  we  sh»uld  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.  The  practice  of  burning  incense  on  the 
house-tops  (2  K.  xxiii.  5,  12;  Jer.  xii.  13; 
Zeph.  i.  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  784),  as  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towards  the  rising  sun 
(Ex.  viii.  16  ;  comp.  Job  xixi.  27).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  pro- 
cessions on  festival  days  came,  as  we  have  obsen-ed. 
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from  Penda;  and  so  also  the  custom  of  "  patting 
the  branch  to  the  noee  "  (Ez.  viii.  17)  according  to 
the  generally  received  explanation,  which  identities 
it  with  the  Peisian  practice  of  holding  in  the  lefi 
hand  a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Bersam  while  wor- 
shipping the  sun  (Strab.  zv.  p.  733  ;  Hyde,  Rel. 
Pen.  p.  345).  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful, 
the  expi%ssion  being  otherwise  understood  of  **  put- 
ting the  knife  to  the  nose,"  i,  e.  producing  self- 
mutilation  (Hitzig,  On  ilzek.).  An  objection  lies 
against  the  former  view  from  the  &;t  that  the 
I'er&ians  are  not  said  to  have  held  the  branch  to  the 
nose.  The  importance  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  (the  term  parrar  '  meaning 
not  "  suburb  "  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  portico 
or  an  outbuilding  of  the  temple).  They  were  re- 
moved thence  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

In  the  metaphorical  language  of  .Scripture  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God(Ps.  xix.  7), 
of  the  cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiiv.  11), 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mai.  iv. 
2),  and  of  the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings 
(Rev.  i.  16, 1.  1,  xii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.J 

SUB  (3oip :  Vulg.  omits).  One  of  the  pUces 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  are  named  as 
having  been  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofemes 
with  tha  AssyrL-m  army  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  cannot 
be  Tyre,  the  modem  Sir,  since  that  is  mentioned 
immediately  before.  Some  have  suggested  Dor, 
otheis  a  place  named  Sora,  mentioned  by  Steph. 
Byz.  as  in  Phoenicia,  which  they  would  identify 
with  Athltt ;  others,  again,  Sirafend.  But  none  of 
thgae  are  satisfactory. 

SUBETISHIP.  (1.)  The  A.  V.  rendering  for 
tiki'im,'  lit.  in  marg.  "  those  that  strike  (hands)." 
(2.)  The  phrase  ^  tisumeth  yad,  "  depositing  in  the 
hand,"  i.  e.  giving  in  pledge,  may  be  understood 
to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledging,  or  virtual  though 
not  personal  suretiship  (Lev.  vi.  2,  in  Hebr.  v.  21). 
In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce  the  law  laid  down 
no  rules  on  the  subject  of  suretiship,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  commercial 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretiship 
in  the  commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi. 
1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xi.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13). 
But  in  oMer  times  the  notion  of  one  man  be- 
conung  a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  discharged 
by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv.  32), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  form  of  under- 
taking existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand  to  (striking 
hands  with),  not,  as  Michaelis  represents,  the  per- 
son who  was  to  discharge  the  service — in  the 
commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  due,  the  cieditor  (Job  xvii.  3; 
Prov.  vi.  1 ;  Michaelis,  Latct  of  Mosn,  §151,  ii. 
322,  ed.  Smith).  The  surety  of  course  became 
liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his  &ilure.  In 
later  Jewish  times  the  system  had  become  common, 
and  caused  much  distress  in  many  instances,  yet 
the  duty  of  suretiship  in  certain  camels  recognised 
as  valid  (Eodus.  viii.  13,xxix.  14,  15,  16, 18, 19). 
[Loan.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SU8A  {Suam).  Esth.  xi.  3.  xvi.  18.  [Shu- 
sh an.] 


*  D^yp^R;  Vulg.  la^tian;  from  SpFl,  "strike" 


(Ges.  1S17).  _ 
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SUSANOHITES 
SDBANCH'ITES  (K'3JB're':  iov<nu>ax<uor. 

■  Susanechaei)  is  iband  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9, 
where  it  occara  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom 
the  Assyrians  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose 
descendants  still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  designates  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Suaa  (JC'IC),  or  those  of  the  country — Susis  or 

Sosiana — ^whereof  Susa  was  the  capital.  Perhaps 
as  the  Elamites  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
and  as  Daniel  (viii.  2)  seems  to  call  the  country 
Klam  and  the  city  Shushan  (or  Susa;,  the  former  ex- 
planation is  preterable.  (See  ShL'SHAN.)     [G.  R.] 

SUSAN'NA  (Suffirya,  Smvivya,  i.  e. 
njB'iB',  "a  lily").  1-  The  heroine  of  the  story 
of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel.  [Daniel,  Apocky- 
PHAL  Additions  to.]  The  name  occurs  in  Diod. 
Sic  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (ii.  6),  and 
Sheshan  (I  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35)  is  of  the  same 
origin  and  meaning  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the 
Loid  {Luke  >-iu.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

SUBI  ('WD:  SomrJ:  Suti).  The  ftther  of 
Gaddi  the  Hanassite  spy  (Num.  liii.  11). 

SWALLOW,  "frn,  tUrir,  and  -fijjf,  igir, 
both  thus  translated  in  A.  V.  ^^^^  occurs  twice, 
Ps.  Ixxxir.  3,  and  Pror.  xxri.  2 :  tiansl.  by  LXX. 
rfityAi>  and  arpovtds ;  Vulg.  turtw  and  p<a$er. 
*H]V  also  twice.  Is.  xxzriii.  14,  and  Jer.  Tiii,  7, 
both  times  in  conjunction  with  D*p  or  D-1D,  and 
rendered  by  LXX.  irtparTtfi  and  aTpoMop,  Vulg. 
"  colnmba  "  and  "  cioonia."  In  each  passage  D'D 
is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  x'*''''''' 
(swallow),  A.  T.  awM  [Cbahe],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signification  of  *14}J}.     D'D  is, 

perhaps,  connected  with  Arab.  (5'it'w  d  ('msini), 
applied  to  many  warbling  birds. 

The  rendering  of  A.  T.  for  1^1^  seems  less  open 
to  qaeation,  and  the  original  (quasi  TIT^,  "  free- 
dom ")  may  include  the  swallow  with  other  swiftly 
flying  or  fne  birds.  The  old  commentators,  except 
Bochart,  who  renders  it  "  colnmba  fera,"  apply 
it  to  the  swallow  from  the  love  of  freedom  in 
this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  in 
captirity. 

VVhateTer  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  dbaracters 
ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
occnr,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  riz. 
its  swiftness  of  tiight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its 
regular  migration,  shaisd  indeed  in  common  with 
several  others.     But  the  turtle-dore,  for  which  the 

LXX.  have  taken  T1T1,  was  scarcely  likely  to  be  a 

familiar  resident  in  the  Temple  enclosure.  On 
Is.  xxxTliL  14,  "  Like  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter," 
we  may  observe  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
was  proverbial  among  the  ancients  (see  Nonn. 
Dionys.  ii.  133,  and  Aristoph.  Batr.  93).  Hence 
its  epithet  KturiXit,  "  the  twitterer,"  Kurtkilas 
Si  t4s  x**^'"^  Athen.  622.  See  Anacr.  104, 
and  ipepoyiti,  Hes.  Op.  566;  and  Virg.  Oeorg. 
iv.  306. 

Although  Aristotle  in  his  'Natural  History,'  and 
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Pliny  following  him,  have  given  currency  to  the 
&ble  that  many  swallows  bury  themselves  during 
winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migiation  alluded 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  lainiliarly  recog- 
nised by  the  ancients.  See  Anacreon  {Od.  xxxiii.). 
The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (360)  from  Theognis 
is  well  known — 

fCoAovv  cfiovTOvt,  iwi  ydvHfiu  AfvKi,  «irk  fwrtt 

So  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  853),  "  Praenuntia  veris 
hirundo," 

Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All 
these  liuniliar  to  us  in  Britain  are  found.  The 
swallow  (ITinmdo  rustica,  L.,  var.  Cahirka, 
Lichst.),  maitin  {Chelidm  urbiea,  L.),  sand 
martin  (Cotyle  riparia,  L.),  abound.  Besides  these 
the  eastern  swallow  {ffir.  rufula,  Tem.),  which 
nestles  generally  in  fissures  in  rocks,  and  the  crag 
martin  (Cotyle  mpestris,  L.),  which  is  confined  to 
mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  ai'e  also  com-^ 
mon.  See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The 
crag  martin  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which 
does  not  migrate  from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of 
the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  {Cypseliia 
apia,  L.)  is  common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift 
iCypi.  melba,  L.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  loca- 
lities. A  tlUrd  species,  peculiar,  so  fai'  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  has  recently 
been  described  mider  the  name  of  Cypaelm  Gali- 
leensis. 

Whatever  be  the  true  appellation  for  the  swallow 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  perhaps  include  the 
bee-eaters,  so  similar  to  many  of  the  swallows, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory  observer,  in  flight, 
note,  and  habits.  Of  this  beautiful  genus  three 
species  occur  in  Palestine,  Meropa  ap>a$ter,  L., 
Meropa  Persicus,  L.,  and  in  the  vaJley  of  the 
Jordan  only,  the  eastern  sub-tropical  fom  Merops 
vindia,  L.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWAN  (DDC'jn,  tin^tmea).    Thus  rendered 

by  A.  v.  in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  bicds;  LXX.  rop^v- 
pitw,  I/3» ;  Vulg.  porphyria,  iWs.  Bochart  (Hiero, 
ii.  290)  exphiins  it  noctua  (owl),  and  derives  the 
name  from   DOC,  "  to  astonish,"  because  other 

-  T 

birds  are  startled  at  the  apparition  of  the  owl. 
Geaenius  suggests  the  pelicem,  from  CUt^i,  "  to 

breathe,  to  puff,"  with  reference  to  the  inflation  of 
its  p6uch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird  in- 
tended by  Moses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being 
both  distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  tke  catalogue. 
Nor  is  the  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  he  correct. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  s«'an  was  known  to 
Moses  or  the  IsraeUtes,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
sufficiently  familiar  to  have  obtained  A  place  in  this 
list.  Hasselquist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seen 
a  swan  on  the  coast  of  Damietta;  but  though  a 
regular  winter  visitant  to  Greece,  only  accidental 
stragglers  wander  so  far  south  as  the  Nile,  and  it 
has  not  been  obMrved  by  recent  naturalist*  either 
in  Palestine  or  Egjrpt.  Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to 
the  Isinelites,  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  (wnn 
should  have  been  classed  among  the  unclean  birds. 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "porphyrio"  and 
"  ibis,"  are  either  of  them  more  probable.  Neither 
of  these  birds  occur  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue, 
both  would  be  familiar  to  residents  in  Egypt,  and 
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the  original  aeenu  to  point  to  mme  water-fowl. 
The  Sanuritan  Veraion  also  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
Tlap^pioir,  porphyria  cmtiquonon,  Bp.,  the  pnrple 
water-hen,  k  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hvit.  An. 
viu.  8),  Aristophanes  (Av.  707),  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist. 
X.  63)»  and  more  fully  described  by  Athenoeus 
(Dtipn.  n.  386).  It  is  allied  to  onr  com-crake 
and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  beaatiful 
of  the  fiuDilf  Sallidae,  being  larger  than  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  with  a  rich  dark-blue  plumage,  and 
brilliant  red  beak  and  legs.  From  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  toes  it  is  enabled,  lightly  treading  on 
the  flat  leaves  of  water-plants,  to  suppoit  itself 
without  immereioD,  and  apparently  to  inin  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
the  8e<lge  by  the  banks  of  rivci:^  in  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediten*anean,  and  is  abundant  in 
Lower  Kgi'pt.  Athenaeus  has  correctly  noted  its 
singnlar  habit  of  grasping  its  food  with  its  very 
long  toes,  and  thus  conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  of 
Sallidcu  by  its  short  powerful  mandibles,  with 
which  it  crushes  its  prey,  consisting  often  of 
reptiles  and  young  birds.  It  will  frequently  seize 
a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and  at  once  crunch 
the  hold  of  its  victim  with  its  beak.  It  is  an 
omnivoroos  feeder,  and  from  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Its  flesh  is  rank, 
coarse,  and  very  dark-coloured.  [H.  B.  T.J 

SWEARING.    [Oath.] 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  onr  Lord's  agony  in  the  ^uxlen 
of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  44): 
"  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (lit.  clots, 
ipififioi)  of  blood  &lling  down  to  the  ground." 
The  genuinenecs  of  this  vei-ee  and  of  the  preceding 
has  been  doubted,  but  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged. They  are  omitted  in  A  and  B,  but  are 
found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (K),  Codex  Bezae, 
and  others,  and  m  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  and 
Curetonian  Syiiac  (see  Tregelles.  Qreek  Nevi  Test. ; 
Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  4.S4), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section 
and  canon  in  ver.  4-2  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the 
term  diapedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recoi'ded 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was 
aware  of  it  {De  Part.  Anim.  iii.  5).  The  canse 
assigned  is  generally  violent  mental  emotion, 
"  Kannegiesser,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Stroud  {Phys.  Came 
of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86),  "  remarks,  '  Violent 
mental  excitement,  whethei*  occasioned  by  uncon- 
trollable anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  like  manner 
sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  Ibrces  out  a  sweat, 
uooompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or  hilaiity.' 
After  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal  constric- 
tion of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes :  '  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive d^;ree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.' " 
Dr.  Millingen  (Curiosities  cf  Medical  Experienee, 
f.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  :  "  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
nei-vous  system,  turaing  the  streams  of  blood  out 
of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxation 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a 
revulsion.    It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme 
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debility,  in  oonnexioD  with  a  thinner  oonditSou  of 
the  blood." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  on  record 
which  Irnve  been  collected  by  Calmet  (Diss,  sur  la 
Siieicr  du  Sang),  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  {Die 
Sitten,  GebrSuche,  und  Krankheiten  d.  ait.  Hebr., 
Breslau,  1853).  Schenkius  (069.  Med.  lib.  iii. 
p.  458)  mentions  the  case  of  a  nun  who  was  so 
terrified  at  fiiUing  into  the  hands  of  soldiers  that 
blood  oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  her  body.  The 
same  writer  says  that'  in  the  plague  of  Jliseno  in 
1554  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
thi^ee  days.  In  1552,  Conrad  Lycosthenes  (de  Pro- 
digiis,  p.  623,  ed.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  sick  of 
the  pUgue  sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  of 
her  body.  Maldonato  (Comm,  in  Erang.)  gives 
an  instance,  attested  by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  man 
at  Palis  in  full  health  and  vigour,  who,  hearing 
the  sentence  of  death,  was  covei-ed  with  a  bloody 
sweat.  According  to  De  Thou  (lib.  xi.  vol.  i. 
p.  326,  ed.  1626),  the  governor  of  Monte- 
maro,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and  thi-eatened 
with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he  sweated 
blood  and  water.  Another  case,  recorded  in  the 
same  historian  (lib.  Ixixii.  vol.  iv.  p.  44),  is  that 
of  a  Florentine  youth  who  was  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  death 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  attended  by  the  same 
phenomenon.  Mezeray  (_ffist.  de  Frmce,  ii.  p. 
1170,  ed.  1646)  says  of  his  last  moments,  "11 
s'agitoit  et  se  remuoit  sans  oesse,  et  le  -sang  luy 
jaillissoit  par  tous  les  conduits,  mesme  par  les 
pores,  de  soite  qu'  on  le  trouva  une  fois  qui  baignoit 
dedans."  A  sailor,  during  a  fearful  storm,  is  said 
t«  have  fitllen  with  terror,  and  when  taken  up  his 
whole  body  was  covei«d  with  a  bloody  sweat  {Mil- 
lingen, p.  488).  In  the  Melanges  dtHistoire  (iii. 
179),  by  Dom  Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  the  case  is 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this 
malady  that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found 
in  her  veins.  Another  case,  of  a  girl  of  18  who 
sufTei-ed  in  the  same  way,  is  reported  by  Mesaporiti,* 
a  physician  at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Valisneri,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua, 
It  occurred  in  1703  (i>Ai7.  TVons.  No.  303,  p. 
2144).  There  is  still,  however,  wanted  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  in  modem  times,  observed 
with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  exactness 
of  latei-  medical  science.  That  given  in  Caspar's 
Wochenachrift,  1 848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  recent,  and 
resembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (London  Med.  Gaz.,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p. 
953).  For  further  reference  to  authorities,  see 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Medicine,  ii.  72.     [W.  A.  W.] 

SWINE  (pnn,  cliizlr:  Is,  ttios,  irSs  ;  x»V»» 
in  N.  T. :  sus,  aper).  Allusion  will  be  found  in  the 
Bible  to  these  animahi,  both  (I)  in  their  domestic 
and  (2)  in  their  wild  state. 

(I.)  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  food 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8) ; 
the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of 
it  may  be  interred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4,  where  some  of 
the  idolatrous  people  are  represented  as  "  eating 
swine's  flesh,"  and  as  having  the  "  broth  of  abom- 
inable things  in  their  vessels;'"  see  also  Irvi.  3,  17, 
and  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19,  in  which  passage  we  read 
that  Eleazar,  an  aged  scribe,  when  compelled  by 


>  So  the  name  Is  given  In  the  FkHos.  Trans. ;  Calmet 
writes  H  "  M.  Saporitlns." 
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Antiochin  to  receive  in  his  mouth  swine's  flesh, 
"  sjut  it  forth,  chooring  rather  to  die  gloriously 
than  to  lire  stained  with  such  an  abomination." 
The  use  of  swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the 
Egyptian  piiests,  to  whom,  says  Sir  G.  WilliinsoD 
{Ane.  Egypt,  i.  322),  "above  all  meats  it  was 
particularly  obnoxious "  (see  Herodotus,  ii.  47 ; 
Aelian,  de  Xat.  Anim.  x.  16;  Josephus,  Contr, 
Apkm,  ii.  14),  though  it  was  occasionally  eaten  by 
the  people.  The  Arabians  also  were  disallowed  the 
use  of  swine's  flesh  (see  Pliny,  N.  H.  yvi\.  52 ; 
Koran,  it,  175),  as  wei-e  also  the  Phoeniciam, 
Aethioptans,  and  other  nations  of  the  East. 

No  other  reason  for  the  command  to  abstain  from 
swine's  flesh  is  given  in  the  law  of  Moses  beyond 
the  general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the  mam- 
malia as  food  which  did  not  litmlly  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  definition  of  a  "  clenn  animal,"  viz. 
that  it  was  to  be  a  cloven-footed  ruminant.  The 
pig,  therefore,  though  it  divides  the  hoof,  but  does 
not  chew  the  cud,  was  to  be  consideifd  unclean; 
and  oonseqneutly,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  the  ass  and 
the  horse  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  no  use  could 
be  made  of  the  animal  when  alive,  the  Jews  did 
not  breed  swine  (I.actnnt.  Instit.  iv.  17).  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  dietetical  considerations  may 
have  infinenced  Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
flesh;  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disorders ; 
hence  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for 
the  observance  of  a  strict  rule.  "  The  reason  of 
the  meat  not  being  eaten  was  its  unwholesomeneas, 
on  which  account  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and 
Moslems"  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  nof«  in  Rawlinson's 
Bendotm,  ii.  47).  Ham.  Smith,  however  (Kitto's 
CycL  art.  '  Sithk'),  mnintains  that  this  reputed  i 
nnwholesomeness  of  swine's  fle^ih  has  been  much 
exaggerated;  and  recently  a  wiiter  in  Colbum'^ 
Xea  ManiUy  Afagiuint  (July  1,  1862,  p.  266) 
has  endorsed  this  opinion.  Other  conjectures  for  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition,  which  ai'e  more  curiotus 
than  valuable,  may  be  seen  in  Bochart  (Hierot. 
i.  806,  xq.).  Callistratus  (apud  Plutarch.  Sympot. 
vr.  5)  suspected  that  the  Jews  did  not  use  swine's 
flesh  for  the  same  reason  which,  he,  says,  influ- 
enced the  Egyptians,  viz.  that  this  animal  was 
'  sacred,  inasmuch  as  by  turning  up  the  earth  with 
its  snout  it  first  taught  men  the  art  of  ploughing 
(see  Bochart,  Hierot.  i.  806,  and  a  dissertation  by 
Oaasel,  entitled  Be  Jtuiaeorwn  odio  et  abstmentia 
a  porema  ejtuque  cauns,  Magdeb. ;  also  Michaelis, 
Comnunt.  on  the  Lawa  of  Motet,  art.  203,  Hi. 
2?.Q,  Smith's  transl.).  Althongh  the  Jews  did  not 
breed  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh 
as  food. 

At  the  time  of  oar  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
appear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law 
of  Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"the  herd  of  swine"  into  which  the  devils  were 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13} 
were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  inha- 
bitants of  Gadaim  does  not  .-ippear  from  the  sacred 
narrative ;  but  that  the  pi'actice  of  keeping  swine 
did  exist  amongst  some  of  the  Jewii  seems  clea] 
from  th«  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hy tcanus,  "  ne 
cui  porctmi  alere  liceret "  (Grotius,  Annot.  ad 
Matt.  I.  c).  Allusion  is  made  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2'.' 
to  the  fondness  which  swine  Live  for  "  wallowing  in 
the  mire ;"  this,  it  appeni-s,  wns  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, with  which   nwy  be  compni-ed  the  "  amica 
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Into  sns"  of  Horace  (^Fp.  i.  2,  26).  Solomon's 
comparison  of  a  "jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout " 
to  a  "  fair  woman  without  discretion "  (Prov,  xi. 
22),  and  the  expression  of  our  Lord,  "  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine,"  are  so  obviously 
intelligible  as  to  i-ender  any  remarks  unnecessaiy. 
The  transaction  of  the  destruction  of  the  hei^  of 
swine  already  alluded  to,  like  the  cursing  of  the 
barren  flg-ti-ee,  has  been  the  subject  of  most  unfair 
cavil :  it  is  well  answei-ed  by  Trench  (Miracles, 
p.  173),  who  observes  that  "a  man  is  of  more 
value  than  many  swine;"  besides  which  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose 
that  oor  Lord  sent  the  devils  into  the  swine.  He 
merely  peimitted  them  to  go,  as  Aquinas  says, 
"  quod  autem  porci  in  mare  pi  aedpitati  sunt  non 
ftiit  operatio  divini  miraculi,  sed  operatio  daemo- 
num  e  permissione  divinft ;"  and  if  these  Gadarene 
villagers  were  Jews  and  owned  the  swine,  they 
were  rightly  punished  by  the  loss  of  that  which 
they  ought  not  to  h.ive  had  at  all. 


1     /-  \      ^     1     '  >. 


">-  pv;^ 


(2.)  The  wUd  boar  of  the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  5im  scrofa  which  is  fi-eqnently  met 
with  in  the  woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially 
in  Mount  Tabor.  The  allusion  in  the  psalm  to 
the  injury  the  wild  boar  does  to  the  vineyaiils  is 
well  borne  out  by  fiict.  "  It.  is  astonishing  what 
havoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  cfiecting  during  a 
single  night;  wh.tt  with  eating  and  tmmpting  under 
foot,  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  gmpes  " 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  234).  [W.  H.] 

SWOHD.    [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE-TKEE  {(rvKd/ums:  moms)  is 
mentioned  once  only,  viz.,  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  '*  If 
ye  had  fnith  as  a  grain  of  mnstird-seed,  ye  might 
say  to  this  sycamine-tree.  Be  thou  plucked  np," 
jtc.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ovxi- 
luvos  is  distinct  fi-ora  the  cvKoprnpaici  of  the  same 
Evangelist  (xix.  4)  [Sycamore],  although  we  learn 
from  Dioscorides  (i.  180)  that  this  name  wns  some- 
times given  to  the  <rvK6ttJopos.  The  sycamine  is 
the  mulbeiTy-tree  (.Wbnis),  as  is  evident  from 
Dioscorides,  Theophrastus  {H.  P.  i.  6,  §1;  10, 
§10 ;  13,  §4,  &c.),  and  various  otlier  Greek  writers ; 
see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  288.  A  form  of  the  same 
word,  arvKOfiriypi,  is  still  one  of  the  names  for  the 
mulberry-ti'ee  in  Greece  (see  Heldreich's  Jfiitz- 
pfinmen  Griechcnlands,  Athen.  1862,  p.  19, 
"  MoiTis  alba  L.  and  M.  nig^-a  L.  ii  Hopp^, 
Movpyt/i,  und  Movpj)<(,  anch  'SvKaiaiyjii — pelasg. 
mui'i,-— ^.'').     Both  black  and  white  mulbeiTT- 
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trees  are  oommoD  in  S3rria  and  Palestine,  and  are 
largelj  coltiratod  there  for  theiake  of  supplying  food 
to  the  caterpillars  of  the  silk-worm,  which  are  bred 
in  great  nambers.  The  inulben7-trce  is  too  well 
known  to  i«oder  further  rcmnrks  neoessaiy.  fW.  H.] 


SYCAMORE 

fruit,  three  or  four  days  before  gatheiing,  most,  it 
is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  shai'p  instmment  or 
the  finger-nail.  Comp.  Theophrsstus,  De  Cms 
Plant,  i.  17,  §9 ;  Hist.  PI.  ir.  2,  §1  ;  Plinj, 
N.  IT.  riii.  7 ;  Forsk&l,  Descr.  PlatU.f.  182.  This 
was  the  original  employment  of  the  pra{diet  Amos, 
as  he  says  vii.  14.*  Hasselquist  (TVov.  p.  260; 
Lond.  1766)  says,  "  the  fruit  of  (his  tree  tastes 
pretty  well ;  when  quite  ripe  it  is  soft,  watery, 
somewhat  sweet,  with  a  very  little  portion  of  an 
aromatic  taste."  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
species  of  gall  insect  (_Cyn^  St/oomon)  often  spoils 


Mtnu  mgra  (MallMnjr), 

SYOAMOBE(nDpB',  ShU'mih:  mtiitwo!, 
avKoixofia  or  avKtiuifaia,  in  the  N.  T. :  Syca- 
mona,  monis,  ficetmn).  The  Hebrew  word  occure 
in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the  plural  form  masc.  and  once 
fem.,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47 ;  and  it  is  in  the  LXX.  always 
translated  by  the  Greek  word  vvKi/uyos.  The  two 
Greek  words  occur  only  once  each  in  the  N.  T., 
mncdfiivos  (Luke  xrii.  6),  and  avKOfutpia  (Luke 
xix.  4).  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Sucanune  is  properly,  and  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  the 
Mulberry,  and  the  Sycan>ore  the  Fig^mulberry,  or 
Sycamore-fig  {Ficus  Sycomonis),  yet  the  latter  is 
the  tree  generally  referred  to  in  tbe'O.  T.,and  called 
by  the  Sept.  sycamine,  as  1  K.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28 ;  P«.  Ixxviii.  47 ;  Am.  vii.  14.  Dioscorides  ex- 
pressly says  ivxiiuipov,  (yioi  Si  koI  toSto  irvxi- 
luvov  Xeyoixri,  lib.  i.  cap.  180.  Compare  Gese- 
nius,  T/umtrus  Heb.  p.  1476  b ;  Winer,  Rvib.  ii. 
6.5  If.;  Rosenmiiller,  AUerthvmukmdt,  B.  iv. 
s.  281  S. ;  Celsius  Hierob.  i.  310. 

The  Sycamore,  or  Pig-miilborry  (from  rvKOv, 
fig,  and  fiipoy,  mulberry),  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
a  tree  of  gi'eat  importanoe  and  ver^  extensive  uxe. 
It  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree^  has  wide- 
spreading  bi-anches,  and  affords  a  cMightful  shade. 
On  this  account  it  is  frequently  (Jaiited  by  the 
waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heait^haped,  downy  on 
the  under  side,  atad  fi-agrant.  The  frait  grows 
directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little  sprigs,  and 
in  clusters  like  the  grnpe.    To  make  it  eatable,  each 

*  Amos  says  of  himtelf  be  was  Q^Dpt;'  0^13  ■  ^^^^ 
arlfmr  ffwc^fum :  Vnlg.  veUicatu  tycamitiai  {.«.  a 
cutter  of  the  fhilt  for  the  pnrp(»e  of  i1(iealng  It.  Ki'/$» 
is  the  very  word  used  by  Theophrsstus. 

>>  See  Wllklonoo's  Jncimt  Sgyfliam,  II.  110,  Lend. 
1854.     "  For  coffins,  boxes,  table*,  dwrs,   and  otticr 


Fieva  Speomurm. 


ranch  of  the  fruit.  "  The  tree,"  Hmselquiit  adds, 
"  is  wounded  or  cnt  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
it  buds,  for  without  this  precaution,  as  they  say,  it 
will  not  bear  fruit "  (p.  2ljl).  In  form  and  smell 
and  inward  structure  it  resembles  the  fig,  and  hence 
its  name.  The  tree  is  always  verdant,  and  been 
fruit  several  times  in  the  year  without  being  con- 
fined to  fixed  seasons,  and  is  thus,  as  a  permanent 
food-bearer,  invaluable  to  tlie  poor.  The  wood  of 
the  ti-ee,  though  vei7  porous,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
It  sulfers  neither  from  moisture  nor  heat.  The 
Egyptian  mummy  coffins,  which  are  made  of  it, 
are  still  pei'fectly  sound  af\er  an  entombment  ol 
thomauds  of  years.  It  was  mnoh  used  for  doors, 
and  large  fnmiture,  such  as  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs,'' 

objpcts  which  required  large  and  thick  planks,  fur  Idols 
and  wooden  statues,  the  sycamore  was  principally  em- 
ployed ;  and  IVom  the  quanUty  discovered  In  the  tombs 
alone,  it  Is  evident  that  toe  tree  was  Ailtivated  to  ■ 
great  extent"  I'ton.  however,  believed  that  the  mummy- 
cdses  of  the  ICgypttans  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  Coriia  Myia,  a  tree  which  furalsbes  tbo  Sebesten 
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So  gnat  was  the  rmlue  of  thcae  trees,  that  David 
jqtpointed  for  them  io  his  Jringdom  a  special  over- 
«e«r,  as  be  did  fortheolivei  (1  Chr.  xrrii.  28) ;  and 
it  is  mmtioned  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's 
calamities,  that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by 
hailatooes  (Ps.  Ixrviii.  47).  That  which  is  called 
Sycamore  ia  N.  America,  the  Occidental  Plane  or 
BtUan-wood  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  sycamore  of  the  BiUe ;  the  name  is  also  apjdied 
to  a  spedes  of  maple  (the  A/cer  Pteudo-platanut  or 
KJae-plmu),  which  is  mnch  used  by  tamera  and 
miUwTights.  [C.  K.  S.] 

SY'CHAB  {Jh>xip  in  K  A  C  D ;  but  Rec.  Teit 
SiXdIp  with  B:  Sieliar;  bntCodd.  Am.  and  Fuld. 
Sf^iar:  Syriae,  £boiir).  A  place  named  only  in 
John  IT.  5.  It  is  specified  as  "  a  dty  of  Samaria 
dllad  Sydur,  near  the  gromid  which  Jacob  gave  to 
Jaacph  his  son ;  and  there  was  the  well  of  Jacob." 

Jerome  believed  that  the  name  was  merely  a 
oa|i7i*fs  cmr  for  Sychem;  bat  the  onaniinity  of 
the  MS3.  is  soffident  to  di^xise  of  this  supposition. 

Sychar  was  eitiier  a  name  applied  to  the  town  of 
Sheebem,  or  it  wai  an  independent  place.  1.  The 
fiiit  of  these  altematiTes  is  now  almott  uaiTenally 
accepted.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Si6.  Se$. 
i.  Si90),  "In  ooaseqneaice  of  the  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and 
in  aUosioa  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem 
raeaiTed,  amoni  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  by- 
■ame  Sychar.'  This  theory  nay  be  correct,  bat 
the  only  sopport  wliich  can  be  iband  for  it  is  the 
very  imperfect  one  afibrded  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
(zxriii,  1,  7),  in  which  the  prophet  denounces  the 
Ephnimites as  Mcotrim — " drunkards;"  and  by  a 
passage  in  Hahakkok  (ii.  18)  in  which  the  words 
Mirth  Aeier,  "  a  teacher  of  lies,"  are  sniqiosed  to 
ooDtain  an  allusion  to  Moreh,  the  original  name  of 
tiw  district  of  Shechem,  and  to  the  town  itself.  Bat 
this  is  snrely  aigning  in  a  circle.  And  had  such  a 
nickname  been  applied  to  Sheebem  so  habitually  as 
its  occurrence  in  St.  John  would  seem  to  imply, 
there  wooM  be  some  traee  of  it  in  these  passages 
of  the  TUmod  which  refer  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in 
which  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ridicule  that 
can  be  quoted  or  invented  is  heaped  on  them.  Itmay 
be  affirmed,  however,  arith  certainty  that  neither  in 
Targnm  nur  Talmud  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a 
thing.  Ugfatfbot  did  not  know  of  it.  The  numcroos 
treatises  on  the  Samaritans  are  silent  abont  it,  and 
noent  dose  search  has  failed  to  discover  It. 

Presuming  that  Jacob's  well  was  then,  where  it  is 
nov  shown,  at  the  entracoe  of  the  valley  of  Nablut, 
Shediem  wooM  be  too  distant  to  answer  to  the 
words  of  St.  John,  since  it  mast  hare  been  nwre 
than  a  mile  off. 

"  A  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 
plot  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph  " — 
sardy  these  are  hardly  the  terms  in  which  such  a 
place  as  Shechem  would  be  described ;  for  though 
it  was  then  perhaps  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes, 
ret  the  tenadty  of  places  in  Syria  to  name  and  lame 
is  almost  proverbial. 
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plmoa.  There  csn  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
wood  of  (be  Fiau  Sj/mmonu  was  extensivalT  need  In 
andent  days.  The  di;  cUmate  of  EgTpt  might  have 
helped  to  have  preserved  the  timber,  nhlch  mnst  bsve 
been  valuable  In  a  country  wtiere  large  timber-trees  are 


•  The  text  of  Enssblas  reads  #=»ndles;  bat  this  Is 
corrvcted  by  Jerome  to  3. 
h  The  tomb  or  mooament  alluded  to  in  these  two 
Bst  have  ocrapted  tbe  place  of  the  Moslem 


There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
St.  Stephen  uses  the  name  Sychem  in  ispealfing  of 
Shechem,  for  he  is  recapitulating  the  ancient  history, 
and  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  (in 
the  LXX.  form)  would  come  most  naturally  to  his 
mouth.  Bat  tbe  earliest  Christian  tradition,  in  the 
persons  of  Eusebios  and  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim — 
Ixith  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century— di-wrimi- 
nates  Shechem  trom  Sychar.  Eosebios  (  Onomeut. 
3»X^  "'x'  Aov^d)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  ot 
the  dty  of  Neapolis ;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the 
side  of  Luza,  which  was  'three  miles  from  Neapolis. 
Sychem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs 
of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Boui'- 
deaux  Pilgrim  describes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  containing  Joseph's  monument^ 
and  plot  of  gi-ound  (villa).  And  he  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence  was  the  place 
called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  certain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook,  342),  it  does 
appear  remarkable,  when  the  very  lante  number  of 
sonrces  in  Nablus  itself  is  remembered,  that  a  woman  ■ 
should  have  lefl  them  and  come  out  a  distance  ot 
more  than  a  mile.  On  the  ether  hand,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so ;  it  may 
have  bran  a  casual  visit. 

2.  In  fiiToar  of  Sychar  having  been  an  independ- 
ent place  is  the  fact  that  a  village  named  *Aakar 

(j\.iwir)  still  exists^  at  the  south-east  foot  of 
Ebal,  about  north-east  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Whether  this  is  the  vil- 
lage alluded  to  by  Eusebios,  and  Jerome,  and  tlie 
Boardeaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impassible  to  tell.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quaresmius  {Elitadatio,  ii.  808  b). 
It  is  uncertain  it'  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quoting  Brocardus.  If  the  latter,  he  had  a  different 
copy  from  that  which  is  'published.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  between  the  two,  Brocardus 
having  written  about  1280,  and  Quaresmius  about 
1630.  The  statement  ia,  that  "on  the  left  of  the 
well,"  i.  e.  on  the  north,  as  Gerizim  has  just  been 
spoken  of  as  on  the  right,  "  is  a  large  dty  ioppHian 
magnrun),  but  deserted  and  in  ruins,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancient  Sichem The  • 

natives  told  roe  that  they  called  the  place  Ittar." 

A  village  like  'A»kar '  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  BO  lai-ge  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Shechem. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  etymolc^cal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  identiiicatioD.  'Askar  hepat 
with  the  letter  'Ain,  which  Sychar  does  not  appear 
to  have  contained ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and  endaring 
to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in  a  name. 

In  favour  of  the  theory  that  Sychar  was  a  "  nick- 
name" of  Shechem,  it  ahoold  not  be  overlooked  that 
St.  John  appears  always  to  tise  the  expression  Xey^- 
IMPOS,  "  called,"  to  denote  a  soubriquet  or  title 

tomb  of  Tutu/,  DOW  shown  at  tbe  Ibot  of  Oerlifan,  not 
&r  tram  the  east  ^te  of  JfabUu. 

•  Dr.  Bosen,  In  Zt^xkr^t  der  D.  M.  O.  xlv.  eat.  Tan 
de  Telde  (5. 4  J',  il.  333)  proposes  'Mhir  ss  the  native 
place  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

'  Perhaps  this  Is  one  of  tbe  variations  qidcen  of  bgr 
BoUnaon  (U.  539). 

•  Tbe  Identity  of  Askar  with  Qydiar  Is  supported  by 
Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ch.  xxxl.),  and  by  Mr.  Wlk 
llams  In  the  DicL  of  Gtogr.  (IL  412  b\ 
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borm  by  place  or  person  in  additioa  to  the  name, 
or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little  known. 
Instances  of  the  foi-mer  practice  are  xt  16t  xx.  24, 
xix.  13,  17;  of  the  latter,  xi.  54. 

The!«  considerations  hnve  been  stated  not  so  much 
with  the  hope  of  leading  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
identity  of  Sychar,  which  seems  hopeless,  as  with 
the  desire  to  shew  that  the  ordinaiy  explanation  is 
not  nearly'  so  obvious  as  it  is  usually  assumed 
to  be.  [G.] 

SY'CHEM  {Xuxi/i.  Skhem;  Cod.  Amiat.5>/- 
cAem).  'Vh«  Greeic  foim  of  the  word  Shechem,  the 
name  of  the  well  known  city  of  Central  Palestine. 
It  occurs  in  Acts  vii.  16  only.  The  main  inteioit 
of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two  of  those 
numerous  and  singukr  vaiiations  from  the  early 
history,  m  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which  the 
speech  of  St.  Stephen  •abounds.  [Stephen.]  This 
single  Teiw  exhibits  an  addition  to, and  a  discrepancy 
from,  the  earlier  account.  (1)  The  patiiai'chs  are 
said  in  it  to  hare  been  buried  at  Sydiem,  whereas 
in  the  0.  T.  this  is  related  of  the  bones  of  Joseph 
alone  (Josh.  xxir.  'i'Z).  (2)  The  sepulchre  at 
Sycbem  is  said  to  hare  been  bought  from  Emmor 
by  Abiaham  ;  wheresis  in  the  0.  T.  it  was  the 
cave  of  Machpelali  at  Kiij.ith-arh>  which  Abraham 
bought  and  made  into  his  sepulchre,  and  Jacob 
who  bought  tlie  plot  of  ground  at  Shechem  from 
Hamor  ((Jen.  xxxiii.  19).  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  prccnt 
flreek  text,  nor  has  any  explanation  been  put  for- 
ward which  adequately  meets  the  difficulty — if 
difficulty  it  be.  That  no  attempt  should  have 
becu  made  to  reconcile  the  numerous  and  obvious 
discrepimcies  contained  in  (he  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
by  altering  the  MSS.  is  remarkable,  and  a  cause  of 
gi'eat  thankfulness.  Thankfulness  because  we  are 
thus  permitted  to  possess  at  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  occasion,  and  yet 
have  remained  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  minute  facts, 
— and  a  broad  and  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unimport- 
ance of  such  slight  variations  in  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Sacred  History,  as  long  as  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  remains  harmonious. 

A  bastard  variation  of  the  name  .'?ychem,  viz. 
SiCHEM,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentioned  as — 

.  SY'CHEMITE,  THE  (rhy  Sux^/» :  Heraeia), 
in  Jud.  v.  16.  This  passage  is  remaikable  for 
giving  the  iubabilants  of  Shechem  an  independent 
place  among  the  tribes  of  the  country  who  were 
dispossesied  at  the  conquest.  [G.] 

SYE'LUS(2vqAof,  Alex.  'HirvqXoi:  om.  in 
Vulg.)=jEHlEL  3  (1  Gsd.  i.  8;  comp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8). 

SYE'NB,  properly  Seteneh  (njlD;  Sw^nj: 
Sijene),  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush 
or  Kthiopia.  The  prophet  Ezekiet  speaks  of  the 
drsolution  of  Egypt  "  fiom  Migdoi  to  Seveneh,  even 
unto  the  boi-der  of  Cush"  (xiix.  10),  and  of  its 
people  being  slain  "  from  Migdoi -to  Seveneh  "  '.ixx. 
C;.  Migdoi  was  on  the  eastern  border  [M  igool j, 
and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly  identifled  with  the  town 
of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt 
on  tile  south,  though  at  one  time  indudeil  in  the 
nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  n.ime  is  SUN 
(Brugsch,  Oeogr.  Inschrift.  i.  l.'io,  tab.  i..  No.  5.7), 

•  These  are  examined  at  great  length,  and  elaborately 
•Moadled,  In  Uie  .Veic  Vulament  of  Canon  Wuidsworib, 
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pi«served  in  the  Coptic  COtA-lt.  CenORi 

and  the  Arabic  Asw&n.  The  modsn  tovi  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  i^hich  isnuilnl 
by  an  intei'esting  early  Arab  burial-ground,  oorefed 
with  remarkable  tombstones,  having  inscnptiou 
in  the  Cufic  chaiacter.     Champollion  suggests  Uk 

derivation  C^i   causative,  0*VHtt>  OTCIt 

"  to  open,"  as  though  it  signified  the  opening  or  kiy 
of  Egypt  {L'SgypU,  i.  161-166),  and  this  it  tht 
meaning  of  the  hierogtypkic  name.         [R.  S.  P.] 

SYNAGOGUE  (a«wav«o4 :  Synagoga).- 
It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  poiati  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  njar 
gogues  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fiu:ts  to  vhich  tke 
inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are  pruicipillf 
directed.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  gieat  dune- 
teristic  institution  of  the  later  phase  ot  Judain. 
More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the 
time  of  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  tejict- 
sented  and  determined  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  fmra  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  our  Loitl's  life  sad 
ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  jooth, 
and  in  His  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  Itani  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  ot'  a  WOTsliip 
which  He  recognised  and  sanctioned ;  which  for  tint 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statdis 
services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  paai  swiy, 
is  wortliy  of  our  respect  and  honour.  They  wee 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  wort, 
la  them  wete  wrought  some  of  His  mightiest  worts 
of  heaUng  (Hark  i.  23 ;  Matt.  xii.  9 ;  Luke  lE 
1 1).  In  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  mml  jjfo- 
rious  of  His  recorded  words  (Luke  It.  16;  John  ri. 
*>9) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  whkhaieiMt 
recorded  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  54  ;  John  xviii.  'io, 
etc.,  tie.).  (3.)  There  are  the  questions.  Ictdi^ 
us  back  to  a  remoter  past :  In  what  did  the  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  originate  7  what  type  was  it 
intended  to  repioduce?  what  customs,  alike  ia 
nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  startiag-poiiil 
for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue,  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  was  connected  with  the  future  is  well 
as  with  the  post.  It  was  the  order  with  which  tke 
lirst  Christian  believeia  were  most  &iniliar,  ftoni 
which  they  were  most  likely  to  take  the  outliats, 
or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  oiganhatioe, 
government  of  their  own  society.  Widely  diverp 
ent  as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  lepmeattd 
atlerwaj\Is  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  startiiif- 
point  in  the  Synagogue. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  moie  formal  msnim'. 

I.  Natne. — (1.)  The  Aramaic  equivalent  VlW^ 
rirst  appeaia  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  as  a  sui>- 
stitute  for  the  Hebrew  mjj  ( =  congregatkin)  in 
the  Pentateuch  (Leyrer,  td  i^r.).  The  more  pre- 
cise local  designation,  HDlSn  Xl'S  (^Betk  ka-Cc»- 
n?«eM  =  House  of  gathering),  belonp  to  a  yet  Uttr 
date.  This  is,  in  itself,  tolerably  strong  evidena 
that  nothing  precisely  answering  to  the  liter  tmir 
gogue  was  recognised  before  the  Exile.  If  it  ^ 
been,  the  name  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  ben 
perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(2.)  The  word  mnar/urf^^,  not  unknown  in  cls>- 
sical  Greek  (Thuc.  ii.  18,  PUto,  Rejnibl.  526  D), 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Urllenisti.  It 
appears  in  tlie  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  not  l(s» 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  ide» 
of  a  gathering  is  implied  (Tromm.  Conoordaxl  >•<■)• 
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With  most  of  these  we  hare  Dothiii{r  to  do.    Two  ' 
of  them  are  more  DotkeaUe.     It  is  uaed  130  tiom  ! 
for  n*TP,  where  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  an 
appointed  meeting  (Geseniiis,  ».  v.),  and  25  times 
for  ?n^,  a  meetiug  celled  together,  and  tliei-efore 

more  commonlf  tianslated  in  the  LXX.  by  ix- 
KAiia'Ui.  In  on*  memorable  pas«age  (Ptot.  t.  14), 
the  two  words,  iKK\iiiata  and  avraywyii,  destined 
to  have  such  divergent  histories,  to  be  representa- 
tires  of  such  contrasted  systems,  appear  in  close 
jtutapositioB.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrrpha  the 
word,  as  in  thoie  of  the  0.  T.,  retains  its  general 
meaning,  and  is  not  used  specificaily  for  any  lecog- 
nised  place  of  worship.  For  this  the  received  phrase 
seems  to  be  riwos  itponvyris  (1  Mace.  iii.  46, 
3  Itaoc  Tii,  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
meaning  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  word 
it  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was  connected  with 
er  aat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt. 
X.  17,  xiiii.  34 ;  Mark  xiii.  9 ;  Luke  x.Ti.  12,  xii. 
11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church  it 
perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).  It 
seems  to  have  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  pseudo- 
Judaising,  half-Gnostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  Chui-ches 
for  their  meetings  (Kev.  ii.  9).  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther t>bsolete,  as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in 
the  time  of  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  5,  ad  Polyc. 
c  3).  Kveo  m  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  two 
wonis  appear  united  as  they  had  done  in  the  LXX: 
(<»1  T9)r  ovroyary^v  iKK\n(rlas,  Strom,  vi.  p.  633). 
Alterwaids  when  the  chasm  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  became  wider.  Christian  writers  were 
ftod  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of  the  two  words 
whidi  practically  represented  them,  and  showing 
how  fiir  the  Synagogue  was  excelled  by  the  Ecdesia 
(August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxx, ;  Trench,  Bynmifint 
of  N.  T.  §i.).  The  cognate  word,  however,  (r<wi|a, 
was  Ibrmed  or  adopt«l  in  its  phioe,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  worship  and  communion  for 
which  Christians  met  (Suicer,  TAes.  s.  r.). 

II.  History. — (1.)  Jewish  writers  have  claimed 
for  their  synagogues  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  e»-ery  place  where  the  phrase  "  before 
the  Lord  **  appears,  they  I'ecognise  in  it  a  known 
sanctuary,  a  tixed  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore  a 
syn^ogue  (Vitringa,  Ot  Synag.  pp.  271  et  Sf?.). 
Tlie  Targum  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  "  dwelling 
in  tents  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  syna- 
gogae  or  house  of  prayer.  That  of  Jonathan  finds 
them  in  Judg.  r.  9,  and  in  "  the  calling  of  assem- 
bUe*  "  of  Is.  i.  13  (Vitringa,  pp.  271-315). 

(2.)  Apart  from  these  far-fetched  interpretations, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Isiael,  both  before 
and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  tlicre  was  anything  at  all  coiTes- 
pooding  to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  On  the 
ooe  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  nevr  moons  and 
sabbaths  wei-e  observed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
attended  by  some  celebration  apart  from,  as  well  as 
at,  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  (1  Sam.  xx.  5; 
2  K.  ir.  23).  On  the  other,  so  far  as  we  find 
traces  of  soeh  local  woiahip,  it  seems  to  hare  fitllen 
too  readily  into  a  fetich-reugion,  sacrifices  to  ephods 
and  tera|uiim  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5)  in  groves  and 
oo  higfa-plaoes,  offering  nothing  but  a  contrast  to 
the  "reasonable service,"  the  prayers,  psalms,  m- 

•  The  psaage  Is  not  wlUiont  Its  dlBcuItlei.  Tbe  In- 
t«rpretati<iD  given  above  is  supported  by  the  LX\., 
Vaic  and  A.V.    It  Is  oon&nned  b;  tbe  genesd  eomamt 
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stinction  in  the  Law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The 
special  mission  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  luider 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9)  shows  that  there 
was  no  r^lar  provision  for  reading  the  "  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  people,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  read  once  every  seven  yeais  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  hal  fallen  into  disuse  (Deut.  xxxi.  10). 
With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic  order  we  trace  a 
more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approximation. 
Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such  prophets 
there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  in  many  of 
its  futures  to  that  of  the  later  Kisenes  and  Thera- 
peutae,  to  that  of  the  coenMi  and  monasteries  o( 
Christendom.  In  the  abnoimal  state  of  the  polity 
of  Israel  under  Samuel,  they  appear  to  have  aimed 
at  ptunfying  the  worship  of  the  high-places  from 
idolatrous  associations,  and  met  on  fixed  days  for 
sacrifice  and  psalmody  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  x.  5). 
Tbe  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20-24  indicates  that  the 
meetings  were  open  to  any  wonhippeis  who  might 
choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  '*  (he  sons  of  the 
prophets,"  the  brothen  of  the  order  theraselres. 
Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  the  question  of  the 
Shunammite's  husband  (2  K.  iv.  23),  '"  Wherefore 
wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to-day?  It  is 
neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath ,"  implies  frequent 
periodical  gatherings,  instituted  or  perhaps  revived 
by  Klijah  and  his  successors,  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  religious  life  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatiy.  The  date 
of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  is.  too  uncertain  for  us  to  diaw  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  synagogues  of 
God  "  (7K  ""^tSflO,  meeting-places  of  God),  which 

the  invadei-s  are  repi-esented  as  destroying  (r.  8). 
It  may  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  .Assyrian 
or  Chaldaean  invasion  (Vitringa,  Synag.  pp.  39C- 
405).  It  has  been  referred  to  that  of  the  Maccabees 
(De  Wctte,  Piubnm,  in  loc.),  or  to  an  intermediate 
period  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the  land  laid 
waste  by  the  armv  of  Bngoses,  under  Artaxerxes  II. 
(Ewald,"  Poet.  Bich.  Ii.  358).  The  "  assembly  of 
the  cldeis,"  in  Ps.  cvii.  32,  leaves  us  in  like  im- 
certainty. 

(3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  pro- 
bably became  more  systematic  (Vitringa,  De  Synag. 
pp.  413-429;  Jost,  Judentkum,  i.  168;  Bomitius, 
De  Synagog.  in  Ugolini,  Thea.  xxi.),  and  ttuist  have 
helped  forward  the  change  which  appenis  so  con- 
spicuously at  the  time  of  th«  return.  The  repeated 
mention  of  gatherings  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  sitting 
before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  hearing  his  word 
(Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  XX.  1,  xxxiii.  31),  implies  the 
tiiuisfer  to  the  land  of  the  captivity  of  the  custom 
that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
One  remarkable  passage  may  pocssibly  contain  a 
more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who  still 
remained  m  Jeitisalem  tatmted  tbe  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  firom  the 
blessings  of  the  sanctuary.  "  Get  ye  far  from 
the  Ix)rd ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  posses- 
sion." The  prophet's  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  so. 
Jehovah  was  as  traly  with  tbem  in  their  "  little 
sanctuary  "  as  He  had  been  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  presence,  not  the  outwaM  glory,  was 
itself  the  sanctuary  (Kz.  xi.  15, 16).*  'fhc  whole 
history  of  Kzra  presupposes  the  habit  of  solemn. 


of  Jewish  Interpreters.  (Vstablus,  In  Cril.  Sac.  In  loco, 
Oilmet.  8.  V.  Si/nagogue.)  The  other  rendering!  (comp. 
Ewald  and  RoscnmtUler,  in  2oc.),  **  1  wtll  be  to  them  a 
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probcUy  of  periodic  meetiog»  (Ezr.  riii.  15;  Nch. 
riii.  2,  ix.  I ;  Z«ch.  vii.  5).  To  that  period  ao 
coniingly  we  may  attribute  the  reviTal,  if  not  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  The  "ancient  days" 
of  which  St.  James  speaks  (Acta  XT.  21)  may,  at 
least,  go  back  so  far.  Assuming  Ewald's  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxir.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  hare  been  a  great  de- 
stiuctiou  of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  serrioes.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  pi-ominent  in  the 
Maccabaean  history,  either  as  objects  of  attack,  or 
rallying  points  of  defence,  unless  we  are  to  see  in 
the  gathering  of  the  peivecuted  Jews  at  Maspha 
(Miipah)  as  at  ii  "  place  where  they  prayed  afore- 
time in  Israel'*  (I  Mace.  iii.  46),  not  only  a 
reminiscence  of  its  old  glory  aa  a  holy  place,  but 
the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  custom.  When 
that  struggle  was  orer,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  freer  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
synagogue  pai'ochial  system  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  other  countries.  The  induence  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  growing  power  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  the  example,  probably, 
of  the  Jews  of  the  "  disperdoo  "  (Vitringa,  p.  426), 
would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Well-nigh 
every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more  syna- 
gogues. Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  able  to  ei'ect  and  fill  a  building, 
there  was  the  ■wfcatvxh,  or  place  of  prayer,  some- 
times open,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream  or  on  the  sea-«hore,  in  which 
devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and, 
perhaps,  to  read  (Acts  xvi.  13;' Jos.  Ant.  liv, 
10,  23 ;  Juven.  Sat.  iii.  296).''  Sometimes  the 
term  itfoirwxh  (=n?BR  ri'3)  was  applied  even 
to  an  actual  synagogue  (Jos.  Vit.  c.  54). 

(4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
.nUnence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  asciibe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  Sithers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  klolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  the  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pales- 
tine was  connected  much  more  intimately  with 
the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  oould 
alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  driven 
from  it  uidess  they  oould  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  ctrcumdsioo  (Acts  xxi.  28;  comp. 
PitoeELVTES).  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  in6ueDce  tending  to 
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diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the 
anthsrity  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  required  no  sons  of  Aaron ; 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  com[dimentary 
precedence.  [PRIESTS;  ScMBES.]  The  way  was 
silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higner  order,  which 
should  rise  in  "the  fuhiess  of  time"  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.  In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  every- 
where prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
"  Moses"  only  but  "the  Prophets"  were  read  m 
them  every  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  the  Hessiaoic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 

III.  Structure. — (1.)  The  size  of  a  synagogne, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with  the 
population.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that 
then  were  any  fixed  laws  of  proportion  for  its  di- 
mensions, like  those  whKh  are  traced  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  Its  position  was,  however, 
determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  or  near  the  ci^  to  which  it  belonged, 
tailing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  (torn  the  roof  to  render 
it  conspicuous  (Leyrer,  ».  e.  Synag.  in  Ibrzog's 
Beal-Encycl.).  And  its  direction  too  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  KSMt  of  Jewish  devotion.  The 
synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshippers 
as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward 
it«  (Vitringa,  pp.  178,  457).  The  building  was 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  whe- 
ther by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitringa,  p. 
229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or 
even  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  In 
the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judainn  it  was  often 
erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the 
tombs  of  fimoos  Rabbis  or  holy  men.  When  the 
building  was  finished  it  was  set  apart,  as  the 
Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication. 
From  iiiat  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character.  The 
common  acta  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  op 
accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it  No  one  was  to 
pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it  ceased 
to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  base  purpose — might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.  into  a 
bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.  A  scniper  stood 
outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid  themselves, 
before  they  entered,  of  anything  that  would  be  d^ 
filing  (Leyrer,  I.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(2.)  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  syna- 
gogue we  trace  an  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, to  the  type  of  the  Tabemade.  At  the  upper 
or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which, 
like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  contained  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  that  end  the  name 
and  character  of  a  sanctuary  (73'ri).  The  some 
thought  was  sometimes  expressed  by  its  being  called 


sanctosTy, for  a  UtUe  time,**  or  "in  a  little  measure," 
give  a  less  satisfactory  meaning.  The  language  of  the 
later  Jews  applied  ihe  tenn  "  sanotoaiy  "  to  the  ark-end 
of  the  synagogue  (tn/ra). 

b  We  may  tnce  perhaps  In  this  selection  of  localities, 
like  ttae  "  sacri  fonlls  ntmut "  of  Jut.  Sal.  ill.  13,  the 
re^ppearaoce,  f^ed  from  Its  old  abominations,  of  the 
atucbment  of  the  Jews  to  the  worship  of  the  groves,  of 
tbo  charm  which  led  thtm  to  bow  down  under  "every 
green  tree  ■*  (Is.  Ml.  6 ;  Jer.  II.  to). 

'  The  practice  of  a  fixed  KiUeh  (=  direction)  bi 
prayer  was  clearly  very  andent,  and  commended  Itadf  to 
Mme  special  necessities  of  the  Gastem  cbaracter.  In 
I's.  xxvlit.,  ascribed  to  David,  we  have  probably  the 


earliest  trsce  of  It  (De  Wette,  in  Jot).  It  Is  recognised 
in  tbe  dedication  prayer  of  Solomon  (I  K.  vill.  2S  et  al,> 
It  appears  as  a  Sxed  rule  In  the  devotions  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  vL  10).  It  waa  adapted  afterwards  by  Mahomet, 
and  tbe  point  of  IbeKlbleh.aftersome  lingering  reverence 
to  the  Holy  City,  tnuuferred  from  Jerualem  to  the 
KaabaofMtcca.  The  early  Christian  prsetlce  of  pniyfaig 
towards  tbe  Kast  indioates  a  like  feeling,  ant  probia>ly 
originated  In  the  adoption  by  the  Churches  of  Europe 
and  Africa  of  the  stmcUire  of  tbe  synagogue.  Tlie 
position  of  tbe  altar  In  those  churches  rested  on  a  Uke 
analogy.  Tbe  table  of  the  Lord,  besrlng  wiinns  of  the 
blood  of  tbe  New  Onvenant,  took  the  place  of  the  Ark  wblcb 
contained  tbe  Law  that  was  the  groundwork  of  the  OM. 
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after  the  name  of  Aaron  (Buxtorf,  Sgnag.  Jud.  ch. 
X.),  and  wu  dereloped  still  further  in  the  oune  of 
Ctpherith,  or  Meroy-aeat,  given  to  the  Ud|  or  door 
of  the  cheit,  and  in  the  Veil  which  hung  before  it 
(Vitringa,  p.  181).  This  part  of  the  synagogue 
was  naturally  the  phu»  of  honour.  Here  were  the 
vpuTOKaBttfiat,  atler  which  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
strore  so  eagerly  (Matt,  ixiii.  6),  to  which  the 
wealthy  and  hononied  worshipper  was  inrited 
(James  ii.  2,  3).  Here  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark, 
still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle,  was 
the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  greater 
CKtivab.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept 
burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  devout 
worshippera,  were  lighted  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
Sabbath,  I.e.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,  p.  198).' 
A  little  further  towards  the  middle  of  the  building 
was  a  railed  (jHtforai,  on  which  several  persons 
could  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose 
a  pulpit,  in  whiyh  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
ksaon  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congregation 
were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other, 
a  low  partition,  five  or  sii  feet  high,  running  be- 
tween them  (Fhilo,  De  Vit.  Contempt.  Ii.  476). 
The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues,  for  many 
emtories,  have  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened 
off  by  lattice-work  (Leo  of  Hodena,  in  Pioart,  Ce- 
rim,  Relig.  i.).  Within  the  Ark,  as  above  stated, 
were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers 
round  which  they  were  wound  were  often  elabo- 
rately decorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidei^d  or 
enamelled,  according  to  their  material.  Such  castrs 
were  customary  oHerings  from  the  rich  when  they 
brought  their  infimt-children  on  the  first  annivei^ 
sary  of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Itabbi 
of  the  synagogue.*  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have 
also  to  note  (1.)  another  chest  for  the  HuphtarotA, 
or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-bo.ies  at  or 
near  the  door,  after  the  pattern  of  those. at  the 
Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  the  other 
ibr  local  charities.'  (3.)  Kotice-booids,  ou  which 
were  written  the  names  of  offenders  who  hod  been 
^  put  out  of  the  synagogue."  (4.)  A  chest  for 
trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  used  at 
the  Hew  Years,  Sabbath*,  and  other  £»tivaki  (Vi- 
tringa, Leyrer,  /.  c). 

IV.  Officers. — (1.)  In  smaller  towns  there  was 
often  but  one  Rabbi  (Vitringa,  p.  549).  Where 
a  fuller  organization  was  possible,  there  was  a 
coU^  of  Elders  {0'3ll'(=irp*vfiiTtpot,  Lukevii. 

3)  presided  over  by  one  who  was  xar*  /{axV>  i 
iftXiffvyctiwyot  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiii.  14; 
Acts  xviii.  8,  17),  To  these  elders  belonged  a 
variety  of  synonymm,  each  with  a  special  signiB- 
canoe.  They  were  D*D3*IB  (Paroasimziraifi^i'O, 
Eph.  iv.  U),  watching  over  their  flock,  tpotmA- 
T<>,  ^o^^eroi,  as  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  v.  17; 
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d  Here  abo  the  cnstoms  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
votive  sliver  lamps  banging  befora  the  shrines  and  holy 
^aoes.  brlog  the  old  pnctlce  vividly  before  our  ejes. 

•  The  dutom.  It  may  be  noUoed.  conoects  Itself  with  the 
memofable  hlstofy  of  those  who  **  brought  young  children  " 
to  Jesus  that  He  should  touch  thtm  (Mark  x.  13). 

(  If  this  practice  exUted.  as  is  Brobable.  In  the  first 
century.  It  throws  light  opon  the  special  stn?ss  laid  by 
St.  Paul  on  the  coUecllon  for  the  "poor  saints"  In  Jern- 
caiem  (I  Cor.  xvl.  ftc.).  The  Christian  Cburcbcs  were 
oM  to.be  behind  the  Jewish  Synagogues  hi  their  oonttl- 
buttons  to  the  Palestine  Relief  Fund. 

c  The  two  titatiaea  iM  deceas  Otxiti*,  by  BiteoreM  and 


Heb.  xiii.  7).  With  their  head,  they  formed  a  kind 
of  chapter,  managed  the  aftiiiis  of  the  synagogue, 
possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating  (Vitringa, 
pp.  549-821,  727). 

(2.)  The  most  prominent  fhuctionary  in  a  large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  TrXf  {ShiHach= 
legatus),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  of  the  cougi'egation,  and  was  therefore  the 
chief  i-eader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  otHoe  lemmd  us  of  St. 
Paul's  rule  fiir  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to  be 
active,  of  full  age,  the  fiither  of  a  fiunily,  not  rich 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii,  1-7 ;  Tit,  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  &nd,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototype  of  the  iyytKoi  iKKKrtaias  of  liev.  i. 
20,  u.  1,  &c.  (Vitringa,  p.  934). 

(3.)  The  Ouuxiit  (]in),  or  ftvqper^t  of  the 
synagogue  (Luke  iv,  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower 
Idnd  resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or 
sub-deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service.  For  him  too  there 
were  conditions  like  those  for  the  legatta.  Like  the 
legatiu  and  the  eUert,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  (Vitringa,  p.  83ti).  Prac- 
tically he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  school- 
master of  the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
came  to  gain  a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  the  legatus. 

(4.)  Besides  these  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  every  synagogue,  whose  functions  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  voluminous  controvei-sy.f  They 
were  known  as  tho  Batlanim  (D'37t33  =  Ottoji), 
and  no  synagogue  was  complete  without  them.  They 
were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labour  fur 
their  livelihood,  able  therefore  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  Sabbath  senices.  By  some 
(Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  532)  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  above  officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alms- 
coUectors.h  Rhenferd,  however  (ngolini,TA«j.  vol. 
xxi.),  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of  men,  perma- 
nently on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number'),  so  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper 
houre,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  mignt  go 
away  disappointed.  The  Utter  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fiict  that  there  was  a  like  body  of 
men,  the  Stationarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish 
Archaeologists,' appointed  to  act  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple  (Jost,  Gesdi.  Judenth.  i.  168-172),  It  it 
of  couiw  pcesible  that,  in  many  cases  the  same 
persons  may  have  (wited  both  characters,  and  beoi, 
e.  g.  at  once  (ftiosi  and  alms-coUectors. 

(5.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the 
organiation  of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in 
that  of  the  Ecclesia.     Here  also  there  was  the  shigle 


Vitringa,  In  Cgollnl's  nesoMna,  vol  xxi.,  occupy  mora 
than  too  folio  pages.  The  present  witter  ha*  not  read 
them  through.    Is  there  sny  one  living  who  hss  t 

>>  LIghtfoot's  dsKlflcatlon  Is  ss  Ibllows.  The  Ten 
coiHisted  of  three  Judges,  tlia  Legatus,  whom  this  writer 
Identifies  with  the  Cbaziln,  three  Famssim,  whom  Iw 
identifies  with  alms^ollectors  and  compares  to  the  dea- 
cons of  the  church,  the  Targmnlst  or  Interpreter,  the 
Echoobnasler  and  bis  ssslstanL  I'he  whole  Is,  however, 
very  cotOectural. 

t  This  was  based  (in  a  fantastic  Inference  flrom  Num. 
xlv.  M.  The  ten  unhitliful  spies  were  spoken  of  a*  an 
■■  evil  ocgi^nyaium."    Sanludr.  Iv.  S,  in  Ughtfoot,  (.  e. 
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presbyter-bithop  [BuHOP]  in  small  towns,  a  council 
of  presbf  tera  under  one  head  in  large  cities.  Tbe 
legatat  of  the  syiuigngue  appears  in  the  teyytXm 
(Rev.  i.  20,  it.  I),  perhaps  also  in  the  &Ti{<rr<Aof 
of  the  Chi-istian  Church.  To  tlie  eldeii  as  such 
is  given  tbe  name  of  Shepheitb  {V^.  iv.  11; 
1  Pet.  r.  1 ).  They  arc  kuown  alM  as  iiyointyoi 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian 
proselytes  of  the  ouce  distinctively  saceidotal  name 
of  Upfis,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  tbe 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without 
its  paiallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Kpliesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief 
priest"  in  this  sense  (Acts  xix.  14).  In  tbe  edicts 
of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  the  terms  itpxttpeis 
and  Uptis  aie  re|><«tedly  applied  to  the  rulers  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  Be  Jud.,  quoted  by  Vi- 
trint^n,  De  decern  OUotw,  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.). 
Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  piesence  of  the  scatteied  priests,  alter 
the  desti-uction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  Rabbis  or 
elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their  only 
siuictuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  ceiiain  pre- 
cedence was  given  in  the  synagogue  senioes.  They 
were  invited  lint  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
Tlie  benediction  of  Num.  vi.  22,  was  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  IVorsAijp.— (1.)  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
WHS  to  a  lai-ge  extent  the  reproduction  (here  also,  as 
with  the  fabric,  with  many  iuevitable  clianges)  of 
the  statelier  litui-gy  of  the  Temple.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  struc- 
ture of  that  liturgy,  or  of  the  baser  elements,  wild 
Talmudic  l^nds,  cuims  against  Christians  under 
the  name  of  Epicureans,  and  other  eitravagnuces 
whidi  have  mingled  with  it  (McCaul,  Old  Patlis, 
ch.  xvii.,  xix.).  It  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to 
notice  in  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the 
organization,  was  connected  with  tlie  facts  of  tlie 
N.  T.  histoiy,  and  with  the  life  and  order  of  the 
Christiau  Church.  Hei-e  too  we  meet  with  multi- 
plied ooincidencei.  It  would  hai'dly  be  an  cxag- 
geivtion  to  say  that  tlie  worship  of  the  Chuiih  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Synagogue,  modified  (I.) 
by  the  new  ti-uths,  (2.)  by  the  new  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3.)  by  the  qiiritual  Cha- 
rumata. 

(2.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
forms  of  pi»yer.  To  that  the  firet  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he 
had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as 
the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  Kabbi  did  for  his.  The  foi-ms  might  be 
and  weie  abused.  The  Pharisee  might  in  syna- 
gogues, or,  when  the  synagogues  were  closed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed 
for  hours  of  pj-ayer,  might  gabble  through  tbe 
Shema  ("  Hear  0  Israel,"  &c.  from  Deut.  vi.  4), 
his  Kaddith,  his  Sliemdnelt  Eti-ih,  the  eighteen 
Seraehoth  or  Uessiugs,  with  the  "  vain  repetition  " 
which  has  reappeared  in  Christian  worship.  But 
for  the  disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern 
of  devotion,  and  their  Master  8an<!tioned  it.  To 
their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent 
with  true  heart  woi'ship  in  tbe  recurrence  of  a 
fixed  oi-der  ((tori  rifiv,  1  Cor.  liv.  40),  of  the 
same  prayere,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  litur- 
gical study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  iu 
the  Apostolic  Age.  If  tbe  gifts  of  uttenmce  which 
channierised  the  first  period  of  that  age  led  for  a 
time  to  greater  ti-eedom,  to  unpremeditated  prayer, 
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if  that  was  in  its  turn  sucoteded  by  the  remnd 
predominance  of  a  formnl  fixed  order,  tbe  altens- 
tion  and  the  struggle  which  have  reappeaied  in  so 
many  periods  of  the  histoi-y  of  the  Church  wen  not 
without  their  paiWlel  in  that  of  Judaism.  Tlien 
also,  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  in  m- 
beuding  form,  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  a  oontemporwj 
of  the  second  Gamaliel  (circ.  A.D.  80-115),  taugitt 
that  the  legatu*  of  the  synagogue  shonld  diiard 
even  the  Shanineh  Etrih,  ^  eighieen  £nl 
prayei-s  and  benedictions  of  tbe  daily  and  Sabiistli 
services,  and  should  pray  as  his  heart  prompted 
him.  Tbe  offence  against  the  formalism  into  vlwi 
Judaism  stiffened,  was  apparently  too  gnat  l»  bt 
forgiveu.  He  wai  excommuDicated  (not,  iodced, 
avowedly  on  this  ground),  and  died  at  Caesana 
(Jost,  Qexh.  Judenlh.  ii.  36,  45). 

(3.)  The  large  admixture  <^  a  didactic  demcot 
in  Christian  worship,  that  by  whidi  it  was  distin- 
guished from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoiatiu,  «st 
del  ived  from  the  older  order.  "  Moms  "  was "  rwl 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day"  (Actsiv. 
21),  the  whole  Law  being  read  oonsecutirely,  so  a> 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cycle,  is  time 
years,  according  to  that  which  olUmatdy  preniU 
and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  ue  Hebrew 
text  (Bible,  and  Leyrer,  /.  c),  in  the  52  wetb 
of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Prophett 
were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  aoiTespandiD; 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Derasi,  the 
Kiyos  TrapoKtJiirtus  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  expoatica, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Ouiitiaa 
synagogues,  we  must  believe,  fallowed  this  onier 
with  but  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  tiMiD 
before  long  to  add  ''the  other  Scriptures"  whidi 
they  had  leaint  to  recognise  as  more  predoui  ens 
than  the  Law  itself,  the  "  prophetic  word  "  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  not  less  truly  than  tkat  <f 
the  Old,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  fms  tke 
seme  Spirit  [Sceiptdrk]-  The  synagt^e  ratal 
Psalms  again,  ou  the  plan  of  selecting  those  whidi 
had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  an.-'WAed  to 
that  which  appeai-s  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  for  which  the  simple 
consecutive  repetition  of  the  whole  Psalter,  ia  s 
day  as  in  some  Easteni  monasteries,  in  a  week  s> 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  as  in  the  EngU 
Fiayer-book  is,  peihapa,  a  less  satisfactorT  sob- 
stitute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  i«»- 
bably  trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, the  subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  smnif 
Christian  controveraialists.  Whatever  aocoont  mif 
be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  appear  in  the  Church's  worship  as  soon  as  «t 
have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  immediate  ncoiii  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  well  been  described  by  s 
writei-,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Romish  ten- 
dencies, as  an  "immemorial  practice."  Thoo^ 
'!  Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  jJainly  speaks." 
The  prayers  "  have  found  a  place  in  every  <ariy 
liturgy  of  the  world  "  (EUicott,  Dettmy  of  ife 
Creatuit,  Senn.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
conld  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  strong  Miag 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was 
not  "  superfluous  and  vain  "  to  pray  for  the  iai 
(2  Mace.  xii.  44),  was  sure,  under  the  infloenoe  of 
the  dominant  Pharisaic  Scribes,  to  shew  itself  in  the 
devotions  of  the  synagt^e.  So  fiw  as  we  trace 
back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  also 
tbe  pivctice  is  "  immemoriai,"  as  old  st  lesst  as 
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the  traditions  of  Um  Rabbinic  fiitben  (Buitorf,  De 
Synag.  pp.  709,  710  ;  McCaul,  Old  Paths,  ch. 
unriii.).  There  is  a  probability  indefinitely  great 
that  prayers  for  the  dejnrted  (the  KaddM  of 
later  Jodaism)  were  familiar  to  the  synagogaes 
of  Palestine  and  other  countries,  that  the  eai'ly 
Ohristaan  belierers  were  not  startled  by  them 
a*  an  hinoration,  that  they  passed  uncondemned 
even  by  onr  Lord  Himself.  The  writer  already 
quoted  sees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2  Tim. 
i.  18  (tlllicott.  Past.  Epistles,  in  loc.).  St.  Paul, 
rctnembering  Onesiphorus  as  one  whose  "  house  " 
had  been  bereared  of  him,  prays  t))nt  he  mar  find 
mercy  of  the  Ix>rd  "  in  that  day."  Prayers  for  the 
dead  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti- 
Scriptoral.  If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 
rightly  eliminated  them  from  her  eenrices,  it  is  not 
bmnae  Scripture  says  nothing  of  them,  or  that 
their  antiquity  is  not  primitive,  but  because,  in 
Mch  a  matter,  experience  is  a  truer  guide  thnn 
the  aileuce  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the 
Toioe  of  the  most  primitire  antiquity. 

(5.)  The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times 
of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of  seiTice  this  was  obvi- 
ously the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  houis 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9), 
and  bod  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  (Ps. 
It.  17  ;  Dun.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion, 
known  then,  and  stiU  known,  respectively  as  the 
SkaeAirith,  the  Jfincha,  and  the  'Aribilh ;  they  had 
not  only  the  prestige  of  an  authoritative  tradition, 
bat  were  connected  respectively  with  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
tint  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
(Buztorf,  Si/nag,  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  is 
well  known,  were  recogniaed  in  the  Chureh  of  the 
second,  probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom.  I.  c. ;  Teitull.  De  Oral.  c.  ixv.'). 
The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem, 
at  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resem- 
blance ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  mnmetry  which 
points  to  an  original  connexion.  The  solemn  days 
of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  Htlh,  and  the 
■erenth,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change  was 
brooght  abont,  the  ttanafer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
dtange  in  the  older  of  the  week,  and  the  firet,  the 
ibarth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so- 
ciety what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

(6.)  The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  In 
which  this  transfer  was  elTected,  involves,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
[oomp.  Lobd'b  Dat,  Sabbath],  and  connects  itp 
self  with  another  interesting  custom,  common  to 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
cnatom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  fee.it,  in  which 
they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine, 
oirer  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was 
handed  round  (Jost,  GescA.  JudentA.  i.  180).  It 
is  obvions  that,  so  long  as  the  Apostles  and  their 
followen  continued  to  nse  the  Jewish  mode  of 
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'  It  bas  slwars  to  be  borne  in  mind  IhaJ  the  word  was 
obviously  coined  for  the  puipoMS  of  Chrtstisn  life,  and  Is 
■(ipHed  In  the  first  instance  to  the  supper  (1  Oor.  xl  20), 
anemrds  to  the  dej  (Rev.  1. 10). 

•  One  point  of  contrast  is  as  striUug  as  these  points  of 
rescisblaDce.  The  Jew  prayed  with  his  bead  covered, 
with  the  ntJZitt  dranm  over  his  ears  and  mchtng  to  the 
sbooldera.  The  Grpek.  bowrver,  habitually  In  Torphlp 
as  in  other  acts,  went  bare-headed  ;  and  the  Apostle  of 


reckoning,  so  long  •'.  «.  as  they  fraternized  with 
their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  this  would 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  9t!wpor  on  the 
fift  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we  should 
call  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 
the  second.  By  degrees,  as  has  been  shown  elSR- 
wherc  [Lord's  Suppek],  the  time  became  later, 
passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  the 
next  day.  So  the  Lord's  Sapper  ceased  to  be  a  sup- 
per rsally.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  Judaism, 
the  supper  gave  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead 
o[  deriving  it  from  the  departing  day.  The  day 
came  to  be  icvpiaic^,  because  it  be^m  with  the 
SeiTfov  tevfuatiy^  Gradually  the  Sabbath  ceased 
as  such  to  be  observed  at  all.  The  practice  of 
observing  both,  aa  in  the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  the 
fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the  transition 
period.  ■  ' 

(7.)  From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  fiiat  three  centuries.  Ablution, 
entire  or  paitial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meet- 
ing (Heb.  X.  22 ;  John  ilii.  1-15 ;  Tertull.  De  Oral. 
cap.  xi.) ;  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11 ;  Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xxiii.); 
the  arms  stietched  out  (Tertull.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.) ;  the 
face  turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  Kast  (Ciem. 
Al.  Strom.  1.  c);  the  responsive  Amen  of  the 
oongrfgation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the 
eldere  (l  Cor,  xiv.  16).*  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the 
wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There, 
in  the  dosing  responsive  diorus  of  the  prayer,  the 
worshippers  not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and 
lilted  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  up  with  wild  ges- 
tures (ro^t  te  niSas  iinytipoiur),  as  if  th<7 
would  faiu  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaven  itself 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  40).*  This,  too,  reproduced  a 
custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did  the  whole 
body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simultaneously  as  they 
repeated  the  great  Ter^anetas  hymn  of  Isaiah  ri. 
(Vitriiign,  p.  1100  et  seq. ;  Buxtorf,  cap.  x.). 

VI.  Judicial  Hmctions. — (1.)  The  knguage  of 
the  N.T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  synagogue 
exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The 
synagogue  itself  was  the  place  of  trial  (Luke  xii. 
11  ;  xii.  12) ;  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scourging  (Hatt.  x.  17  ;  Mark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appeal-  to  have  had  the 
right  of  inflicting  any  severer  ]>enalty,  unless, 
under  this  head,  we  may  include  that  of  excom- 
munication, or  "  putting  a  man  out  of  the 
synagogue"  (John  xii.  42,  xvi.  2),  placing  him 
under  an  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9), 
"delivering  him  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  I  Tim. 
i.  20).  (Meyer  and  Stanley,  in  hx.)  In  some 
cases  they  exercised  tlie  right,  even  outside  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the  peiaons  of  the 
accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ix.  2 ;  xxii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  to  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  precise  limits  of 

the  Qentile  Churches,  renonnclng  all  early  pi^udloes, 
recognises  this  as  more  httlng.  more  natural,  more  In 
harmony  with  the  right  relation  of  the  sexes  (I  Cor. 
xl.4). 

•  The  same  curious  practice  existed  hi  the  ITth  ceo- 
tury,  and  Is  perhapis  not  yet  extinct  In  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  In  this,  as  In  other  things,  preserving  more  than 
any  other  Cbrlstlan  sodety,  the  type  of  Judaism  (Ludolt 
mtt.  Jetluop.  III.  « ;  Sunley,  tkulem  Ckurtlt,  p.  13). 
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its  joifadictiMi.  In  two  of  th«  paiages  referred  to 
(Matt.  X.  17;  Mark  liii.  9)  they  are  canfully 
distiDguished  from  the  <ruy4SpM,  or  counciU,  yet 
both  appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of 
religions  pei'secution  might  listen  oa  its  victims. 
The  eiplanatioQ  commooly  given  tliat  the  council 
sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus  identified  with 
it,  is  hardljr  satisfactory  (Leyrer,  in  Herzog'a 
Beal-Encyc.  "  Synedrien ").  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  council  was  the  lai^er  tribunal 
of  23,  which  sat  in  every  dty  [Couhcil],  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
aaiscssors  to  each,  which  Joaephus  describes  as  acting 
in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  {JM.  ir.  8,  §14 ; 
Ji.  J.  ii.  20,  §5),<  and  that  under  the  term  syna- 
gogue we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Gem.  Hieros.  Sanhedr.  1.  c),  consisting 
either  of  the  eldeis,  the  chazzao,  and  the  legatus,  or 
otherwise  (as  Herzfeld  conjectures,  i.  392!)  of  tlie 
ten  Butlanim,  or  Otioti  (see  above,  IV.  4). 

(3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian 
institution.  The  ixKKiiala,  either  by  itself  or  by 
appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration in  all  disputes  among  its  memlxjrs.  The 
eldera  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (ri  fiumKi). 
For  these  any  men  of  common  sense  and  iiiimess, 
howevei:  destitute  of  oHicial  honour  and  position 
(o{  ^{evdcm/Uvoi),  would  be  enough  (1  Cor.  vi. 
1-8).  For  the  elden^  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue, 
were  reserved  the  graver  oHences  against  religion 
and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to 
excommunicate,  to  "put  out  of"  the  £cclesia, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  some- 
times by  theij'  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  society  ^1  Cor.  v.  4).  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Hammond  and  other  com- 
msntatoFS  have  seen  a  reference  to  these  judicial 
functions  in  James  ii.  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  &wned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view, 
that  they  wei-e  "judges  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying 
respect  of  persons  into  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  Intei-pretation,  howevei-,  thongh  inge- 
nious, is  hardly  sufficiently  supported.   [E.  H.  P.] 

SYNAGOGUE,  THE  GREAT  (np33 
n7n|il).  The  institution  thus  described,  though 
not  Biblical  in  the  sense  of  occurring  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  is  yet  too  closely  con- 
nected with  a  large  number  of  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  .be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  d<Ua,  it  will  be  Iiest  to  put  together  the 
traditions  or  conjectures  of  Rabbinic  writcis. 

(I.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a 
great  council  was  appointed,  according  to  these  tia- 
ditions,  to  re-organise  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  consisted  of  120  members  (Ifegilhth, 
lib,  I  Be),  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  sncceesnrs  of  the  pro- 
phets, themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers  ( Piikv  Moth, 
i.  1).  Ezra  was  recognised  as  president.  Among 
the  other  members,  in  part  together,  in  part  suc- 
cessively, were  Joshua,  the  High  Priest.  Zerubba- 
bel,  and  their  companions,  Daniel  and  the  three 
"children,"  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ma- 
lachi,  the  rulers  Nehemiah  and  Mordecai.  Their 
aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crown,  or  ghry  of 


o  The  identiflcttUon  of  tfaese  two  Is  due  to  an  inge- 
nlotts  coi^tcture  by  Urotlus  (on  MatU  v.  11).    llie  ad- 
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Israel,  i.».  to  reinstate  iu  its  majesty  the  name 
of  God  as  Great,  Mighty,  Terrible  (Dent.  vii.  21, 
X.  17 ;  Neh.  i.  5,  ix.  82  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  18 ;  Dan.  ix. 
4).  To  this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred 
writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  canon  of  the  O.T.  Their  work  incduded 
the  revision  of  the  text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  vowel  points,  whidi  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  ^asoretic  editors.  They 
instituted  the  feast  of  Purim.  They  oi^anised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  Shemineh  Etrih,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it  (Ewnld,  Qach.  iv.  193).  Their  de- 
crees were  quoted  afterwards  as  those  of  the  elders 
(the  vptaffirtpoi  of  Mark  vii.  3,  the  iipxaioi 
of  Matt  V.  21,  27,  33),  the  Dibri  SSphirlm  (  = 
words  of  the  scribes),  which  were  of  more  authority 
than  the  Law  itself.  They  lea  behind  them  the 
characteristic  saying,  banded  down  by  Simon  th« 
high-priest,  the  last  member  of  the  order,  "  Be 
cautious  in  judging ;  train  up  many  scholars ;  set 
a  hedge  about  the  Law"  [Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1). 
[Scribes.] 

(2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  imcertak.  The 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  body, 
not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  in 
Joeephus,  Pfailo,  and  the  Seder  Olam,  so  that  the 
earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Firke  Aboth, 
circ.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  some 
critics  (e.g.  De  Wette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention,  resting 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  existence,  after  the 
exile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  71  or  72  members,  charged 
with  supreme  executive  functions.  Ewald  {Getoh. 
Itr.  iv.  192)  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  view,  and 
looks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  element,  iuti-o- 
duced  for  its  symbolic  significance.  Jost  (OeseA. 
da  Jud.  i.  41)  maintains  that  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  Sanhedrim  points  to  its  later  date,  and 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  judicial,  while 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  were  promi- 
nently legislative.  He  recognises,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  probability  that  120  was  used  as  a  round 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  that 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
85  names  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Neh.  x. 
1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Exra,  and  these  may 
have  been  (as  Jost,  tbilowing  the  idea  of  another 
Jewish  critic,  suggests)  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  provincial  synagogues — a  synod  (to  use  the 
terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National  Church. 
The  Pirke  Aboth,  it  should  be  mentioned,  speaks  of 
the  Grent  Synagogue  us  ceasing  to  exist  betbre  the 
histoiical  origin  of  the  Sanhedrim  (x.  1),  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  latter  rose  out  of  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  former  than  that  the  foimer  was 
only  the  mythical  transfer  of  the  latter  to  an  earlier 
time.  (Comp.  Leyrer,  s.  v.  Synagoge,diegroate,  in 
Herxog's  Encyclop.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

SYNTYCHE  Civrrixn:  Suntyche),  a  female 
memberoftheChurchof  Philippi,raentioned(PhiLiv. 
2, 3)  along  with  another  named  Euodias  (or  rather 
Euodia).  To  what  has  been  said  under  the  latter 
head  the  following  may  be  added.  The  Apostle's 
injunction  to  these  two  women  is,  that  they  should 
live  iu  haimony  with  one  another;  fi-om  which  we 

ditlon  of  two  scribes  or  secretaries  makes  the  number  In 
iMlti  casps  equal. 
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infer  tbat  ttwy.had,  more  or  leas,  failed  in  this  re- 
spect.    Such  harmony  wu  doubly  important,  if 
they  held  an  office,  as  deaconesses,  in  the  Church : 
and  it  is  highly  prohsble  that  this  was  the  case. 
They  had  atl'orded  to  St.  Paul  active  cooperation 
under  difficult  drcnmstanoes   {iy  rf  tiaryy^Klf 
vmrffiKnaiii  fui,  ver.  2),  and  perhaps  there  were 
at  Fhilippi  other  women  of  the  same  class  (ofrifo, 
ib.).     At  all  events  this  passage  is  an  illustration 
of  what  the  Gospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for 
the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic  times :  and  it  is  the  more 
inteiasting,  as  having  reference  to  that  Church  which 
wu  the  first  founded  by  St.  Paul  in  Europe,  and  the 
first  member  of  which  was  Lydia.   Some  thoughts 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Rilliet,  Oaimn.  sur 
FEpUrt  aax  Philipp.  pp.  3U-3U.       [J.  S.  H.] 
SY'BACUSE  {iupaxovvm:  Sffracu$a).    The 
celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.    St. 
Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from 
Melita,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 
The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time,  was  then  no  doubt  greatly  im- 
paired. The  whole  of  the  resou  rces  of  Sicily  had  been 
eihansted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus  Potnpeius, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  latter,  subsequently  carried 
oc  against  the  triumvir  Octavins.  Augustus  restored 
Syracuse,  as  also  Catana  and  Centoripa,  which  last 
bml  contributed  much  to  the  successful  issue  of  his 
straggle  with  Sextus  Pompeius.     Yet  the   island 
Ortygia,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mainland 
adjoining,  sufficed  for  the  new  colonists  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  former  population.    But  the  site  of 
Syiacose  rendered  it  a  convenient  place   for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbonr  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furoiahed  an  unfiiiling  supply  of  excellent 
water.    The  prevalent  wind  in  tiiis  part  of  the 
Meditoranean  is  the  W.N.W.     This  would  carry 
the  vessds  from  the  com  region  lying  eastward  of 
Ckpe  Boo,  round  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  Cape 
Pacfaynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Creep- 
ing op  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would  lie  either 
in  the  harbour  of  Uessana,  or  at  Kbeginm,  until  the 
wind  changed  to  a  southern  point  and  enabled  them 
to  fetch  the  Campanian  harbours,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta, 
or  to  {noceed  as  fiir  as  Ostia.     In  crossing  from 
Afiicato  Sicily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied 
two  or  three  points  to  the  northward,  they  would 
naturally  bear  up  for  Malta, — and  this  had  pro- 
bably been  the  case  with  the  "  Twins,"  the  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  found  a  passage  after  his  shipwreck 
«o  the  coast  of  that  island.    Arrived  in  Malta,  they 
watched  for  the  opportunity  of  a  wind  to  take 
them  westward,  and  with  soch  a  one  they  readily 
made  Syracuse.     To  proceed  further  while  it  con- 
tinned  blowing  would   have  exposed   them  to  the 
daogen  of  a  lee-shore,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
mained "  three  days."    They  then,  the  wind  having 
probably  shifted  into  a  westerly  quarter  so  as  to 
give  them  smooth  water,  coasted  the  shore  and 
made  {Ttpi€\9iirrts  KanirHiaaiitr  tls)  Rhegium. 
After  one  day  there,  the  wind  got  round  still  more 
and  blew  from  the  south ;  they  therefore  weighed, 
and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the  course  of  the  second 
daj  of  the  run  (Acts  xxviii.  12-14). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not 
supply  the  Romans  with  com  to  the  extent  it  hnd 
done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  aless  degree 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an  error,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  eihansted ;  for 
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productions,  StUy  even  surpassed  Italy.  But  tlie 
country  had  become  depopulated  by  the  long  series 
of  wars,  and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  «  Rome, 
her  great  nobles  turned  vast  tracts  into  pasture. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  island  vras  occupied  in  this  manner,  and 
among  its  exports  (except  fiMm  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  volcanic  r^on,  where  excellent  wine  was 
produced),  &t  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to 
have  been  the  prominent  articles.  These  grazing 
and  horse-breeding  fiirms  were  kept  up  by  slave 
labour;  and  this  was  the  reason  that  the  whole 
island  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing 
to  the  slaves  continually  running  away  and  foitning 
bands  of  brigands.  Sometimes  these  became  so 
formidable  as  to  require  the  aid  of  regular  military 
operations  to  put  them  down ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  mode  use  as  an  argument 
in  fiivouT  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  ( Ap- 
plan,  B.  C,  i.  9),  which  would  have  reconverted  the 
spacious  grass-lands  into  small  arable  fitrms  culti- 
vated by  Roman  freemen. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
man colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one. 
The  others  were  Catana,  Tauroraenium,  Thermae, 
and  Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  idthough  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population.  Pro- 
bably its  inhabitants  were  merchants  connected 
with  the  wine  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
Messana  was  the  shipping  port.  Syracuse  and 
Panormus  vtre  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  Roman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicels, 
Sicani,  Horgetes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  ishind,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in 
the  interior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  ifcis 
impossible  to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  vil- 
lains. Some  few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  having  the  Latin  franchise,  and  some  as  paying 
a  fixed  tribute ;  but  with  the  exception  of  uie  five 
colonies,  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were 
mainly  great  absentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all 
its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi,  c.  2 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84  acqq,,  v.  15-118;  Cicero, 
Verr.  iv.  53;  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  8).       [J.  W.  B.] 

SYK'IA  (CIK :  2i>p(a :  ayria)  is  the  term  used 
throughout  oar  version  for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as 
well  as  for  the  Greek  Svpfo.  The  Gi'eek  writers 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  corruption 
of  Assyria  (Herod,  vii.  63 ;  Scylax,  Pergd.  p.  80 ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  970-975 ;  Eusta^.  Conuntnt.  ad  loc. 
&c.).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Most  probably  Syria  is  for  Ttyria,  the  country  about 
Tiur  ("flX),  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Gi'eeks.  The  resem- 
blance to  Assyria  (^tfK)  is  thus  purely  accidental ; 
and  the  two  words  must  be  regarded  as  in  reality 
completely  distinct. 

1.  Oeographtcal  extent. — It  is  very  difficult  to 
fix  the  limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems 
to  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  to  extend  tiience  northward  to  the  skirts  of 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  east- 
ward probably  to  the  Khabour  river.  Its  chief 
divisions  are  Aram-Dammesek,  or  "  Syria  of  Da- 
mascus," Aram-Zobah,  or  "  Syria  of  Zohah,"  Aram- 
Naharaim, "  Mesopotamia,"  or  "  Syria  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  and  Padan-Arnm,  "the  plain  Syria,"  er 
"  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Of  these 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  with 
.  j  the  rich  country  about  Damascus,  lying  between 
Strabo  expressly  says,  that  finr  corn,  and  someother   Anti-libanus  and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the 
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district  aboot  HaiTao  and  Or&b,  the  flat  country 
stretching  out  from  the  western  eitremity  of  Mods 
Masius  towanls  the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at 
Kiu-el-Ain.  Amm-Naharain)  seems  to  be  a  term 
iocludine  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  how  fiu-  beyond  is  doubtful.  Ttie  **  two 
rivere"  intended  ai-e  probably  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  appimch  veiy  near  ^ch  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uiarbekr ;  and  Aram-Naha- 
raim  may  hare  originally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  here  separates  them.  If 
so,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  meaning ;  for 
in  Gen.  xxir.  10  it  clearly  includes  the  district 
about  Harran,  the  Padan-Aram  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptural  meaning  ever  extends  much 
beyond  this  is  unceitain.  It  is  perhaps  most  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  Mesopotamia  nf  the  later  Greeks, 
so  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  tlie  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  two  great  sti-eanu.  [See  Meso- 
potamia.] Anun-Zubah  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  tlie  Enphi-ates  and  Coelesyria ;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Gient  Rirer 
(2  Sjom.  viii.  3,  x.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  lU).  The  other  divisions 
of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Aiam-betb- 
Keehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
interrening  between  Anti-libanus  and  the  desert. 

The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria  still 
more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  di(f  Aram.  On 
the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Guxine,  in- 
cluding in  it  Cappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod. 
i.  72,  76,  ii.  104;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §2;  Dionys. 
P^eg.  972) ;  on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  comprise  Philistia 
and  Edom  (Herod,  iii.  h;  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §2). 
Again,  through  the  confusion  in  theif  minds  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  the  Assyrians,  they  some- 
times included  the  country  oftbe  latter,  and  even 
its  southeiTi  neighbour  Babylonia,  in  Syria  (Strab. 
xvi.  1 ,  §2).  Still  they  seem  always  tohave  had  a 
feeling  that  Syria  Proper  was  a  narrowei-  region. 
Herodotus,  while  he  calk  the  Cappadociaiis  and  the 
Assyrians  Syrians,  gives  the  name  of  Syria  only  to 
the  country  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  between 
Cilicia  and  Egypt  (ii.  106, 157,  159,  iii.  6,  91). 
Dionysius,  who  speaks  of  two  Syrias,  an  eastern 
and  a  western,  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  Utter 
{Perieg.  tS95).  Strabo,  like  Herodotus,  has  one 
Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the  maritime  tract 
between  Egypt  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Issus.  The  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term  Syria,  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers,  is  oven  more  i-estricted  than  this. 
They  distinguish  Syria  from  Phoenidn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Samaria,  Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  un 
the  gther.  In  the  present  article  it  seems  best  to 
take  the  word  in  this  narrow  sense,  and  to  r^rd 
Syria  as  bounded  by  Amanus  and  Taurus  on  the 
north,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert  on 
the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumscribed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles. 

2.  General  physical  featuret. — The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (ftma  a  root  signifying  " height")  suf- 
ficiently imjdies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
cliaius,  running  parallel  with  the  const  at  no  gi-eat 
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distance  from  one  another,  extend  aloog  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  These  chains,  towards  the  south, 
were  known  i^pectively  as  Libanns  and  Anti- 
libonus,  after  which,  about  lat.  35°,  the  moie 
western  chain,  Libonus,  became  Batgylus;  while 
the  eastern,  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance, 
was  without  any  special  appellation.  In  the  kti- 
tnde  of  Autiodi  the  longitudinal  chains  ai«  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  harrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  range,  whidi  in  this 
part  is  from  south-west  to  north-esst.  From  this 
point  northwanls  to  the  true  Taurus,  whidi  here 
bounded  Syria,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates 
about  Bireh-jik  and  Sumeitat,  the  whole  tract  ap- 
peals to  consist  of  mountains  infinitely  ramified; 
below  which,  towards  Sqjur  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
elevated  plains,  diveisified  with  nuiges  of  hills,  while 
south  of  these,  in  about  lat.  36°,  you  enter  the 
desert.  The  most  fertile  and  viUuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  valley  iiiteiTening  between  Li- 
bonus and  Anti-likenus,  which  slopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  Baalbek,  and  is  there 
drained  by  the  Litany ;  while  above  tint  point  the 
slope  is  noitliward,  aiid  the  stmms  form  the 
Orontes,  whose  course  is  In  that  direction.  The 
northern  mountain  region  is  also  fitirly  productive ; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and 
the  easteiii  flank  of  the  Anti-libanus,  except  in  one 
place,  is  peculiarly  sterile.  The  exception  is  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  wher« 
the  stream  of  the  Borada  forms  the  ridi  and  de- 
lightful tract  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Damascus. 

3.  T/ie  Mountain  Ranges. — (a)  Lebanon.  Of  the 
various  mountain  ranges  of  Syria,  Lebanon  possesses 
the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Litany  to  Arka,  a  distance  of  nearly  lUO 
miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  limestone, 
but  vaiied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  It  culmi- 
nates towards  its  noithem  extremity,  half-way  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Beyrut,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  neoily  10,000  feet  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Sesearolte3,  iii.  547).  Anciently  it  was 
thickly  wooded  with  cypresses,  cedars,  and  firs; 
but  it  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  As  a  minute 
description  of  its  piv.sent  condition  has  been  already- 
given  in  the  proper  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long the  present  account.  [Lebanon.]  (6)  Anti- 
libanus.  This  range,  as  the  name  implies,  stands 
over  against  Lebanon,  running  in  the  same  direo 
tiou,  i.e.  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending  the 
same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  dolomite.  The  culminating  point 
is  Heimon,  at  the  southern,  or  rather  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chaw ;  for  Anti-libanus,  unlike 
Libaons,  bifunates  at  its  lower  extremity,  dividing 
into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flows  the 
stream  of  the  Hasbeya.  Hermon  is  thought  to 
exceed  the  height  of  9000  feet  (c)  Baiig^lus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jebel  Nosairi  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jebel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  (Eleu- 
therus),  nearly  apposite  Hems,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Antiocli,  a  distance  of  nther  more  than  100  mile). 
It  is  separated  from  Lebanon  by  a  comparatively 
level  tract,  15  or  20  miles  broad  (El-Bukeva), 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  El-KMnr. 
Mount  Bargylus  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and 
throws  out  a  number  of  short  spurs  east  and  west, 
both  towards  the  sea  and  towanls  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.    One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a 
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remaikable  hendland,  known  to  the  andents  as 
Mount  Caaas,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-Aira,  or  the 
"  Bald  Moontain,"  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  exceeding  5000  feet.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  Bargylus,  where  it  overhange  the 
lower  conrae  of  the  Orontes,  was  Daphne,  the  deli- 
doiu  suburb  of  Antioch,  and  the  faroorite  haunt  of 
its  laiurioos  populace,  (d)  Amanus.  North  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issos  {Iikanderm), 
lies  the  range  of  Amanus,  which  extends  from 
the  south-west  end  of  the  gulf,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  a  distance  of  85  or  90  miles,  and  finally 
fi>nns  a  junction  with  Taurus  in  about  long. 
36<>  25'.  Anuuiua  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia,  and 
is  a  stony  range  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  conical 
summits,  formed  of  serpentines  and  other  secondai^ 
rocks  supporting  a  tertiary  formation.  Its  average 
deration  is  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
Sat^Kheauir,  in  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  passes  across  it ;  and 
one  alone,  that  of  BeHan,  is  tolerably  commodious. 
Aminos,  like  Anti-Iibanus,  bifurcates  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  having,  besides  its  termination 
at  the  Rai-tUKhcauir,  another,  now  called  Miaa 
Dagh,  which  approaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  month  of  the  Orontes,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Pieiia  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §8).  This  spur  is  of 
lim«tone  formation.  The  flanks  of  Amanns  ai« 
well  dothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
copses  of  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  other 
shrubs.  The  range  was  well  known  to  the  Assy- 
lians,  who  called  it  SAamana,  and  ni  t  unfrequently 
eat  timber  in  it,  which  was  conveyed  thence  to 
thdr  capital. 

4.  Thi  Rtrtn.—lhie  priDcipnl  rivers  of  Syria 
ore  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  springs 
from  a  smalt  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Coele-syrnn  valley,  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Baalbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
culled  Bl-Biiaa,  with  a  course  a  little  west  of 
aaaiii,  sending  out  on  each  side  a  number  of  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  receiving  rills  from  the  opposite 
mnges  of  L'lbanns  and  Anti-libanus,  which  com- 
pensata  for  the  water  given  off.  The  chief  of  these 
is  called  El-BirAmy,  and  descends  from  Lebanon 
near  Zaikh.  The  Bikaa  narrows  as  it  proceeds 
saathwards,  and  terminates  in  a  goi^,  through 
which  the  Litany  forces  itself  with  a  course  which 
i«  still  to  the  south-west,  Sowing  deep  between 
high  predpices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  known  as  the  /ur  Barglna.  Having 
emerged  from  the  ravine,  it  flows  6nt  south-west 
by  west,  and  then  nearly  due  south,  till  it  reaches 
the  latitude  of  T3rre,  when  meeting  the  mountains 
of  Upper  Galilee,  it  is  forced  to  bend  to  the  west, 
and,  passing  with  many  windings  throngh  the  low 
coast  tract,  enters  the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of 
the  great  Phoenician  dty.  The  entire  coui:se  of  the 
atreana,  exdusive  of  small  windings,  is  about  80 
miles.  The  source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  abont  15 
miles  from  that  of  the  Litany.  A  little  north  of 
Baaltek,  the  highest  point  or  watershed  of  the 
Coele-syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  gi'ound 
begins  to  descend  northwards.  A  small  rill  breaks 
oat  from  the  foot  of  Anti-libanus,  which,  after 
flowing  nearly  due  north  for  15  miles  across  the 
plain,  meets  another  greater  source  given  out  by 
Lebanon  in  lat.  34°  22',  which  is  now  considered 
the  true  "  head  of  the  stream."  The  Orontes  from 
this  point  flows  down  the  valley  to  the  north-east, 
and  passing  through   the  BaJir-«t-Kad»»—»  lake 
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about  6  miles  long  and  2  broad — appi-oaches  Hmi$ 
(Gmesa),  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  bank.  It  then 
flows  for  20  miles  nearly  due  north ;  after  which, 
on  approaching  ffamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a 
slight  bend  to  the  east  round  the  base  of^the  Jebei 
Erbayn,  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pasture  country 
of  El-Qhab,  runs  north-west  and  noith  to  Jiar 
ffadid.  The  tributaries  which  it  recdves  in  this 
port  of  its  coone  are  many  but  small,  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  being  the  Wady-tl-Santj,  whidi 
enters  it  fi-om  the  west  a  little  bdow  Hamath.  At 
Jisr  Hadid,  or  "  the  Iron  Bridge,**  the  Goui*se  of 
the  Orontes  suddenly  changes.  Prevented  by  the 
range  of  Amanns  from  flowing  any  further  to  the 
north,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  vttt,  and  re- 
ceiving a  large  tributary — the  KaraSu — from  the 
north-east,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
its  own,  it  enters  the  brood  valley  of  Antioch, 
"  doubling  back  here  npon  itself,  and  flowing  to 
the  south-west.**  In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palatine,  p.  409).  The  entiro  length 
of  the  stream  is  estimnted  at  above  200  miles.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  Nahr-el-Aai,  or  "  Rebel 
Stream,'*  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
coarse. 

The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence, 
besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Barada, 
or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Ko\ceik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Barada  has  already  bieen  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Dakascus.] 
The  Koweik  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  ^m 
7*0^,  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Baiokbt-Su,  or  "  Fish-River.**  It  seems  to  be 
the  Chains  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  4,  §9).  Its 
coarse  is  at  first  east,  but  soon  becomes  south,  or  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after  which  it  me- 
anders considerably  through  the  high  plain  sontli 
of  that  city,  finally  terminating  in  a  marah  known 
as  El-Afutih.  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  in  the  mountains  north  of  ^in-7if6.  Its 
coarse  for  the  first  25  miles  is  south-east,  afUr 
which  it  runs  east  for  15  or  20  miles,  finally  re- 
suming its  first  direction,  and  flowing  by  the  town 
of  Sajur  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  a  lai^er  river 
than  the  Koweik,  though  its  course  is  scarcely  so 
long. 

5.  The  Lakes. — ^The  principal  lakes  of  Syria  are 
the  Agh-Denjiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  the  S(U)akltaA, 
or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis ;  the  Bahr- 
el-Kades,  on  the  uppe§  Orontes  ;  and  the  Bahr-el- 
Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascus,  (a)  The  Ijike  of  An- 
tioch is  an  oblong  fresh-water  bnsin,  10  miles  long 
by  7  broad,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes, 
where  it  sweeps  round  through  the  plain  of  Umk, 
before  receiving  the  Kara-Su.  It  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  large  streams— the  Kara-Su,  the 
Afrin,  and  the  Aswad — which  collect  the  diainage 
of  the  great  mountain  tract  lying  noiih-«ast  and 
east  of  Antioch,  between  the  36tii  and  37th  pa- 
rallels. It  has  been  argued,  from  the  silence  of 
Xenophon  and  Strabo,  tliat  this  lake  did  not  exist 
in  andent  times  (Kennell,  lUtatralions  of  tlu  Expe- 
dition of  Cyna,  p.  65),  but  modem  investigations 
pursued  upon  the  spot  are  thooght  to  disprove  this 
theory  (Ainsworth,  Researchea  in  Mesopotamia, 
p.  299).  The  waters  flow  into  the  lake  on  the  east 
and  noith,  and  flow  out  of  it  at  its  south-west 
angle  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  known  as  the 
Kara-Su,  which  falls  into  the  Orontes  a  few  miles 
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above  Antiaoh.  [b)  The  Sabakhah  U  a  nit  lake, 
into  which  ooljr  iasigiiificaot  •ticanu  flow,  and 
whidi  hu  no  oatlet.  It  liet  midway  between  Balia 
and  Aleppo,  the  roate  between  these  places  penlng 
along  ita  Borthem  sbore.  It  is  longer  than  the  Lake 
of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being  about  13  milea 
from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  only  from  north  to 
south,  even  whej-e  it  is  widest  (c)  The  Bahr-tl- 
Kadet  a  smaller  than  either  of  the  forcing  lakes. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  long  and  3  broad 
(Pococke,  Daoriplicm  of  the  East,  i.  140),  and 
again  at  6  miles  long  and  2  broad  (Chesney, 
Eufhrattt  Exp.  i.  394),  but  has  never  been  accu- 
rataly  measured.  Pococke  conjectures  fliat  it  is  of 
recent  formation ;  but  his  only  reason  seems  to  be 
the  sileooe  of  ancient  writen,  which  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  point,  (li)  The  Bahr^l-ifer}, 
like  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Koaeik  or 
river  of  Aleppo  ends,  acaraely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  kke,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  larj^e  marsh. 
The  length,  according  to  Col.  Cheaney,  is  9  miles, 
and  the  breadth  2  miles  {Euphrat.  Exp.  i.  503) ; 
but  the  size  aeons  to  vary  with  the  seasons,  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  need  along 
the  coarse  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  traveller,  who 
traced  the  Barada  to  its  termination,  found  it  divide 
a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  blanch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own ; 
while  a  neighbouring  stream,  the  Aviaadj,  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  thbutaij  of  the  Barada,  also 
lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate  from  the  other 
two  (Porter  in  Geograpk.  Joan,  xxvt  4346). 

6.  The  Great  Ka««y.— By  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Syria,  and  ou  the  whole  its  moat 
strikmz  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  the  plain  of  Umh,  near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow 
gorge  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  lat. 
33°  30'.  This  valley,  which  rxuis  nnrly  parallel 
a-ith  the  Syrian  coast,  e:itends  the  length  of  230 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  20  miles.  The  more  southern  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Code-Syria,  or  "  the 
HoUow  Syria,"  and  has  been  already  desciibed. 
[COELESTBIA.]  In  length  this  portion  is  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  vrith  a  sci-een  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  Hems,  at  which  point  the 
north-eastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  northwest.  The  lower 
valley  from  Hems  downward  is  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  portion.  Hei« 
was  •'  Uamath  the  Great"  (Am.  vi.  2),  now 
Hamah;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  city  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  agrrounded  by  ridi  pas- 
tures, where  Seleucns  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  500 
elephaats,  300  stallion  horses,  and  30,000  mares 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  §10).  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
fertile,  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  affluents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  endoaing  the  valley  on  either 
.oide. 

7.  Tht  Northern  Bigklands. — Northern  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Commag&ie,  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently 
explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated 
tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  which 
open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  valleys 
themselves  are  not  very  fertile.  They  are  watered 
by  small  streams,  producing  often  abundant  fish, 

*  The  root  of  this  name  appears  In  the  earty  Assyrian 
iuscripUons  a  that  of  a  people,  the  Qmunukh,  or  Quat- 
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and,  for  the  moat  part,  flowing  int«  theOroates  m 

the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of  the  more 
central  ones,  however,  unite,  and  constitute  the 
"  river  of  Aleppo,"  which,  unable  to  reach  either  of 
the  Oceanic  streams,  fbmu  (as  we  have  seen)  a  lake 
ur  marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Alaog  the 
comae  of  the  Euphratas  there  is  rich  laud  and 
abundant  vegetation ;  but  the  character  of  the 
country  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bare 
and  woodless,  except  in  the  vidnity  of  the  towns, 
where  fruitrtrees  are  cultivated,  and  ordiaris  and 
gardens  make  an  agreeable  appearance.  Most  of 
this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk,  which  grows  more 
and  more  haish  and  repulsive  as  we  approach  tlks 
south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with  the  desert. 
The  highest  devatioo  of  the  plateau  between  the 
two  rivers  is  1500  feet ',  and  this  height  is  reached 
soon  after  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards  the 
west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

8.  The  EaOem  Desert.  — EaO,  of  the  inner 
mountaia-ohain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  gi-eat  Syrian  Desert,  an 
"  elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum 
and  marls,  produdng  nothing  but  a  few  spare 
boshes  of  wonnwood,  and  the  usual  aromatic  jdants 
of  the  wilderness."  Here  and  there  bare  and  stony 
ridges  of  m  great  height  cross  this  arid  region,  but 
fail  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, no  streama  flowing  from  them.  A  few 
wdls  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  bracUah 
fluid.  The  region  is  traverssd  with  difficulty,  and 
has  never  bear  accurately  somyed.  The  most 
remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  an 
several  small  streams  and  abundant  palm-trees. 
[See  Taokob.]  Towards  the  mora  western  part 
of  the  region  along  the  foot  of  the  mountam-rang* 
which  there  bounds  it,  ia  likewise  a  good  deal  of 
tolerably  fsrtile  country,  watei-ed  by  the  streama 
which  flow  eastward  fixxn  the  range,  and  after  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert. 
The  best  known  and  the  most  productive  of  these 
tracts,  which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the 
fiunous  plain  of  Damascus — the  el-Gkutah  and  «f- 
Merj  of  the  Arabs— already  desciibed  in  the  accoont 
given  nf  that  dty.  [DaMASCUS.]  No  rival  to 
this  '*  earthly  paradise  "  is  to  be  found  along  the 
rest  of  the  diain,  since  no  other  stream  flows  down 
from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Barada ;  but  wher- 
ever the  eastern  side  of  the  drain  bat  been  visited, 
a  ■certain  amount  of  cultivable  territory  has  been 
found  at  its  foot;  com  it  grown  in  places,  and 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Burckhardt,  Trmelt  in 
Syria,  pp.  124-129 ;  Pocodie,  Z>«scr^ion  rf  tit 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  Further  from  the  hills  all 
is  bare  and  repulsive ;  a  dry  hard  desert  like  that 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a  aoil  of  marl  and 
gravel,  only  lai^y  diversified  with  sand. 

9.  0tief  Divisions. — According  to  Strabo,  Syria 
Proper  was  divided  into  the  following  districts : — 
1.  Commag£ne;  2.  Oyrrhestica ;  3.  Sdeucis ;  4. 
Coele-syria;  and  5.  DamasoSn^.  If  we  take  its 
limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we  most 
add  to  these  districts  three  other*:  Chalybooitis, 
or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  Chalcis  or  Chalddic^ 
a  small  tract  south  of  this,  aJbout  the  lake  in  which 
the  river  of  Aleppo  ends;  and  Palmyr&i^,  or  the 
desert  so  &r  as  we  consider  it  to  have  been  Syrian. 
(a)  Commagte^*  lay  to  the  north.  Its  capital 
was  SamoaaU  or  Sameisiit.    The  territory  is  said 


muUt    Tbey  dwell,  however,  esst  of  the  Enpbrates, 
between  Sumeital  and  DIarfaekr. 
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to  haTe  been  finrly  fertile,  bot  snull ;  and  from 
this  we  may  gather  that  it  did  not  deaoend  lower 
than  about  Ain^Tab.  (i)  From  Am-Tab,  or  per- 
hape  from  a  point  higher  up,  commenced  Grrhestica 
or  Cyiistica.  It  was  bounded  on  tiie  north  by 
Commi^&i^,  on  the  north-west  by  Amanua,  on  thie 
vest  and  south-west  by  Seleucis,  and  on  the  south 
by  Chalybunitis  or  the  i-egion  of  Chalybon.  Both 
it  and  C<HnmagSn£  reached  eastward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. Cyrrhestica  was  so  called  from  its  capital 
Cyrrfaiis,  which  seems  to  be  the  modem  Conu. 
It  included  Hierapolis  ( Bambuk),  Batnae  {Dahab  f), 
•ad  Gindarus  (Oindanes),  (c)  Chalybonitis 
adjoined  Cyrrhestica  on  the  south,  lying  between 
that  region  and  the  desert.  It  extended  probably 
from  the  Enphrates,  about  Balis,  to  Mount  St. 
Simeon  {Aaigali  Dagh).  Like  Cyrrhestica,  it  de- 
lired  its  name  from  its  capital  dty,  which  was 
Chalybon,  now  oon-upted  into  BcM>,  or  Aleppo. 
(d)  Chalcidio^  was  south  of  the  more  western  por* 
tioo  of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  from  its  capital, 
dialeis,  which  seems  to  be  marlced  by  the  modem 
Ainmosserm,  a  Tittle  south  of  the  lalce  in  which  the 
rirer  of  Aleppo  ends  (Pococke,  Traoelt,  ii.  149). 
(«)  Selends  lay  between  Cynhestica,  Chalybonitis, 
•i^'Chalcis  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  large  province,  and  con- 
tained fonr  important  subdivisions,  1.  Seleucis 
Proper  or  Pieria,  the  little  comer  between  Amanus 
avl  the  Orontes,  with  its  capital,  Seleucia,  on  the 
coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  %  Antio- 
fitti,  the  region  about  Antioch ;  3.  LaodicSne',  the 
omat  tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and 
Phoenicia,  named  after  its  capital,  Laodioeia  (still 
called  LadilayeK),  which  was  an  ezcelleut  port,  and 
sitaated  in  a  most  fertile  district  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §9) ; 
and  4.  Apamin^,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  from  Jisr  Hadid  to  Ifamah,  or  perhaps  to 
JJtmt,  and  having  Apamea  (now  Famieh)  for  its 
chief  city.  (/)  Coele-syria  lay  sooth  of  Apamea, 
being  the  continuatica  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  ei- 
tendug  from  Hems  to  the  gorge  in  which  the  valley 
ends.  The  chief  town  of  this  i*egion  was  Heliopolis 
{Bailbtk).  (g)  DamascSn^  iucldded  the  whole 
cultivable  tract  between  the  bare  range  which 
breaks  away  from  Anti-iibanos  in  1st.  33°  30',  and 
the  hills  which  shut  in  the  valley  of  the  .\waj  on 
thesouth.  ItlayeastofCoele-syriaandsouth-w^of 
PalmyrSn^.  (A)  PalmyrSn^  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by 
Chalybonitis  and  Chalcidic^,  on  the  west  by  Apa- 
mtot  and  Cael»«yTia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia. 

10.  Prnusipal  towm. — The  chief  towns  of  Syria 
may  be  thns  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Da- 
mascus ;  3.  Apemeia ;  4.  Selencia ;  5.  Tddmor  or 
Palmyra ;  6.  Laodioeia  ;  7.  Epiphaneia  (Hamath) ; 
8.  Semosata;  9.  Hierapolis  (Mabog) ;  10.  Chaly- 
bon; 11.  Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  l.S.  Laodicein 
ad  Libanum;  14.  Cyrrhns;  15.  Chalds;  16. 
Poseideium  ;  17.  Heracleia;  18.  Gindams;  19. 
Zengma ;  20.  Tbapeacas.  Of  these,  Samooata, 
Zei^ma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates ;  Seleada, 
Laodioeia,  Poseideium,  and  Heracleia,  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa 
(^«m9)  on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolis  and  Laodiceia  ad 
Libanum,  in  Coele-syria ;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon, 
Cyrrfaus,  Chalds,  and  Gindams,  in  the  northern 
highlands;  Damascus  on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra 
in  the  centrf  of  the  eastern  doert. 
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11.  Mutory. — The  first  occupant*  of  Syria 
appear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The 
Canaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amoiites, 
&c.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18) ; 
and  even  independently  of  this  evidence,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  i-eason  for  believing  that  the  races 
in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  connexion  with  the 
Cusliite  stock(I)awlinson's  Herodotus,  iv.  243-245). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  wc  may  gather 
from  the  fiict  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Genesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  lUso,  for  when  the 
Assyrians  first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  find  the  Hittites  {Khatti)  esta- 
blished in  strength  on  the  right  banjc  of  the  Great 
River.  After  a  while  the  first  comets,  who  were 
still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemitic 
infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to  them  from 
the  south-east.  The  family  of  Abraham,  whose 
original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Babylonia,  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the  period. 
Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaomer  with  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraplwl 
— must  have  been  a  Shemite.  The  movement  may 
have  begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  Shemitic  names  of  many  of  .the  inhabi- 
tants when  Abraham  first  comes  into  the  conntry, 
as  Abimelerh,  Helchixedek,  Eliezer,  &c.<>  The  only 
Syiian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
marked  at  this' time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15; 
zv.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in  one  tradition, 
Abi-aham  is  said  to  liave  been  king  of  Damascus  for 
a  time  (Nic  Dam.  Fr.  30) ;  but  this  is  quite  un-  * 
worthy  of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath,  whieh  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a 
well-known  place  (Nmn.  xiii.  21,  xiziv.  8),  and 
appears  in  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (^Cambridge  Emat/B,  1858,  p. 
2(j8).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  broken  np  among  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Several  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus,  Kehob, 
Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshor,  &c.  We  also  hear  oc- 
casionally o(  "the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit- 
tites" (1  K.  z.  29;  2  K.  vli.  6) — an  expresrion 
indicative  of  that  extimsive  sul>division  of  tlie  tract 
among  numerous  petty  chie&  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  very  clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  various  times  diftrent  states  had  the  pre- 
eminence ;  but  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to 
establish  an  authority  over  the  others. 

The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  Syrians,  wider  that  name,  in  the  time  oi 
David.  The  wars  of  Joshua,  however,  must  have 
often  been  witli  Syrian  diiefs,  with  whom  he  dis- 
puted the  puiiseMion  of  the  tract  about  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  2-18).  After  his  time  the 
Syrians  were  apparently  nndistnrbed,  until  David 
began  his  aggressive  ware  upon  them.  Claiming 
the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  bad 
promised  to  Abraham  (Geo.  xv,  18),  David  made 
war  on  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobeh,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  his 
men,   and  taking  from   him   1000  clwriots,  700 


1>  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  these  names  msy  be  the 
SbemfLic  equivalents  of  the  reel  names  of  these  persons, 
which  names  might  In  that  case  have  been  Hamltlc. 
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honcmen,  and  20,000  footmen  (2  Soro.  vlii.  3,  4, 
13).  The  DanuaceDC  Syrians,  luring  endearoured 
to  raocoor  their  kinanen,  were  likewiiie  defeated 
with  gieat  loas  (ib.  ver.  5j;  and  the  blow  so 
weakened  them  that  they  shortly  aflerwaixU  sub- 
mitted  and  became  David'i  subjects  (ver.  6). 
Zobah,  however,  was  far  from  being  subdaed  as 
yet.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites 
determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zoboh,  together 
with  Beth-Rehob,  «nt  them  20,000  footmen,  and 
two  other  Syiian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2 
Sam.  X,  6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated 
by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia 
(ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  thiid  battle, 
which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced  the 
geneml  submission  of  ^^yria  to  the  'Jewish  monai-ch. 
The  submission  thus  U.>gun  contiuaed  uuder  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  "  reigned  over  all  the  king- 
doms from  the  river  (Euphrates)  onto  the  hind 
of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt ; 
they  broi'ght  pfesents  and  served  ^Solomon  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (1  K.  iv.  21).  The  only  part  of 
Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have  been  Ijamas- 
cus,  whei'e  an  independent  kingdom  was  set  np  bv 
Kezon.  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdomi,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  liehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no 
doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hiunath  being  second 
to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose  capital  was 
Carchemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Carchemibh.] 
The  wars  of  this  period  fidl  most  properly  into 
the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have  ali'eady  been 
described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city.  [Da- 
MASCDS.]  Their  result  was  to  attach  Syria  to 
*  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it  piiujed 
to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  puasession  of  it,  which  was 
frustrated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  Baby- 
lonians Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under  whom 
it  formed  a  satrapy  in  conjonction  with  Judaea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Heiod.  iii.  91^.  Its  re- 
sources were  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  his 
confidence  in  them  which  enconi'aged  the  Syiian 
satrap,  M^abazus,  to  raise  the  staudaid  of  revolt 
against  Artaienes  Longimanos  (B.O.  447).  Af^r 
this  we  hear  little  of  Syria  till  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Issns  (u.c.  333),  when  it  submitted  to 
Aleiaoder  without  a  struggle. 

Upon  the  death  of  Aleiander  Syria  became,  for 
the  first  time,  the  head  of  a  gient  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals 
(D.C.  321),  ."-'eleucus  Kicator  leoeived  Alesopot-imia 
and  .'^yiia;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
struggle  which  followed,  this  mnntry  was  lost  ajid 
won  repeatedly,  it  remained  tiiially,  with  the 
exception  of  Coclc-syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  was  originally  nasigund.  That  prince, 
whose  dominions  reached  fiom  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  ty>uthern 
Ocean,  having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to 
gieat  dangei-s  on  account  of  the  distance  fiom 
Oieeoe  of  his  original  capital,  Babylon,  resolved 
immediately  upon  his  victory  of  Ipaus  (B.C.  301) 
to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and  settled  upon 
Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch  was 
begun  in  B.O.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
yean,  was  made  the  oipital  of  Selcucus'  kingdom. 
The  whole  i-ealm  was  theiicefoi th  i uled  fjom  this 
centre^  and  Syiia,  which  had  long  been  the  piey 
of  stronger  countries,  and  hail  been  exhausted  by 
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their  exactions,  grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which 
now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides.  The  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  Antioch  were  extraoidinary. 
Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades  fi-om  end 
to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  loyal 
pahice,  and  various  other  public  buildings  dispersed 
throughout  it,  made  the  Syiian  capital  by  lar  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  dties.  of  the  East.  M 
the  same  time,  in  the  provmoes,  other  towns  of 
Urge  size  weie  growing  up.  Seleucia  in  Pieiia, 
Apameia,  and  both  Laodiceias  were  foundations  of 
the  Selencidae,  as  their  names  sufficiently  indi- 
cate. Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of  these 
monarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  hul  a  here- 
ditary taste  for  building;  and  so  each  aimed  at 
outdoing  his  predecessors  in  the  number,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  his  constinctions.  As  the 
histoiy  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  prince*  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articiea  ti-eating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiochus,  Df.metkil'S,  Sb- 
LEUCU8,  &c.],  it  will  be  nnneoeasary  here  to  do 
more  than  sum  it  up  generally.  The  most  flour- 
ishing period  was  the  re-gn  of  the  founder,  Nicator. 
The  empire  was  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Achaemeninn  I'eisians,  for  it  at  one  time 
included  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  reached  from  the 
Egean  to  India.  It  was  organised  into  satrapies, 
of  which  the  number  was  72.  Trade  flourished 
greatly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  ivstorad  and  new 
ones  opened.  The  reign  of  Nicator's  son,  Antio- 
chus I.,  called  Soter,  wrji  the  beginning  of  the 
decline,  which  was  progreasive  Ti-om  his  date,  with 
I  only  one  or  two  slight  inten  uptions.  Soter  lost 
territory  to  the  kin^om  of  Peigamos,  and  &iled 
in  an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.  He  was  also 
unsuccessful  against  Egypt,  Under  his  son,  An- 
tiodras  II.,  called  e«J»,  or  "  the  Ood,"  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  261,  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  proceeded  more  rapidly.  The  revolt 
'  of  Paithia  in  B.C.  256,  followed  by  that  of  Bwtria 
I  in  B.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  some 
of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  enemy 
I  which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  supe- 
,  rior.  At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Kgypt  was 
'  prosecuted  without  either  advantage  or  glory. 
Fresh  losses  were  suffeied  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
II.  (Callinicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  successor. 
While  Callinicus  was  engaged  in  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Eumcnes  of  Pci-gnmua  obtained 
'  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (B.C. 
,  242) ;  and  about  the  same  time  Arsaces  II.,  king 
of  Parthia,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  I'eoover  this  Utter 
province  cost  Callinicus  his  crown,  .is  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (B.C. 
226).  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III. 
(Ceraunns),  a  slight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia 
Minor  was  i-ecovered  for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's 
\  nephew,  Achaens  fB.c.  224),  and  he  was  pre- 
painng  to  invade  Pergamus  when  he  died  poisoned. 
His  successor  and  brother.  Antiochus  111.,  though 
he  gained  the  surname  of  Oreat  from  the  grandeur 
of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of  some 
of  them,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ivally  done 
anything  towards  raising  the  empire  from,  its 
declining  condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side 
\  of  f^pt,  consisting  of  Coele-syiia,  Phoenicia,  and 
I  Palestine,  formed  no  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  was  forced  to  cede  to 
I  Rome  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  rival  kingtiom 
'  of  Pergamus  (B.C.  190).  Even  had  the  territorial 
bnlanoe  been   kept  more  even,   the  ijl  policy  of 
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making  Rome  an  atemj  of  the  Syiian  kingdom, 
with  which  Antiodnu  th»  Great  is  taiable,  would 
have  necraatated  oar  placing  him  among  the 
prinoea  to  whom  its  oltiniate  ruin  was  mainly 
owing.  Towards  the  Eart,  indeed,  be  did  some- 
thing, if  not  to  thrust  back  the  Pai-thians,  at  any 
rate  to  protect  his  empire  from  their  aggressions. 
But  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  constant 
wan  and  signal  defeats — more  especially  those  of 
Raphia  and  Magneaia^eft  Syria  far  more  feeble 
at  his  death  than  she  had  been  at  any  former 
period.  The  almost  eventless  reign  of  Seleacus  IV. 
(Philopator),  his  son  and  successor  (b.c.  187-175), 
ia  sntHcient  proof  of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the 
resources  of  Syria  in  men  and  money,  that  An- 
tiochos  IV.  (Epiphancs),  brother  of  Philopator, 
rentured  on  engaging  in  a  great  war  (B.C.  171) — 
a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed.  Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many 
years,  when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of 
hostility  to  Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed 
her  m«liation,  and  deprived  Epiphanes  of  all  the 
fmita  of  his  victoiies  (u.c.  168).  A  greater 
injury  was,  about  the  same  time  (B.C.  167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes  him- 
»lf.  Not  contoit  with  replenishing  his  treasury 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  he  madly 
ordered  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
thus  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proved 
a  permanent  leas  to  the  empire  and  an  aggravation 
of  its  weakness.  After  the  death  of  Epiphanes 
the  empire  rapidly  verged  to  its  fell.  The  regal 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  Antiochus  V. 
(Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (u.c.  164) ;  the  nobles 
oooteuded  for  the  regency ;  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  sou 
of  Seleucus  IV.;  Rome  put  in  a  claim  to  ad- 
minister the  government;  and  amid  the  troubles 
thus  caused,  the  Parthians,  under  Mithridates  I., 
ovema  the  eastern  provinces  (B.C.  164),  con- 
quered Media,  Persia,  ^usiana.  Babylonia,  tie.,  and 
advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
in  rain  that  Demetrius  II.  (Nicator)  made  an 
attempt  (B.C.  142)  to  recover  the  lost  tenitory ; 
hi*  boldness  cost  him  his  liberty ;  while  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  poi-t  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  cost  that  monarch  his  life  (B.C.  128). 
Meanwhile,  in  the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders 
of  every  kind  were  on  the  increase ;  CommagSi)^ 
revolted  and  established  her  indepoidence ;  civil 
wars,  rourdets,  mutinies  of  the  troops,  rapidly 
socreeded  one  another;  the  despised  Jews  were 
called  in  by  both  sides  in  the  various  struggles ; 
and  Syi-ia,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  years,  Irom 
B.C.  1  &4  to  B.C.  64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sove- 
reigns. All  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  been 
by  this  time  dissipated;  moch  had  flowed  Rome- 
wards  in  the  shape  of  bribes ;  more,  probably,  had 
been  spent  on  the  wars ;  and  still  more  had  been 
wasted  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of  every  kind. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Romans  showed  no 
eagerness  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region,  which 
pMSed  under  the  power  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  B.C.  83,  and  was  not  made  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empuv  till  after  Pompey's  complete 
defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his  ally  Tigranes,  B.C.  64. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  Clinton  {F.  U.  vol.  iii.  pp.  308-346),  from 
whom  the  following  table  of  the  kings,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accession,  is  taken : — 
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'               Kinv. 

Length  of 

Date  of 

Reign. 

Accession. 

1.  Seleucus  Nicator.     .     . 

32  7eara. 

Oct.   312 

2.  AnUoclius  Soier  .    .     . 

'»    t. 

Jan.  2S0 

3.  Antiochus  Tbens      .     . 

15  !: 

Jon.  261 

4.  Seleucus  CalllDlcns   .     . 

20     ,, 

fxa.  246 

i.  Seleucus  Orannus    .     . 

3     .. 

Aug.  226 

3«     ,, 

Aug.  223 

1.  Seleucus  Philopator  .     . 

13     ■. 

Oct.    187 

3.  Antiochus  Epiphanes     . 

11     .. 

Aug.  176 

9.  AnUochus  Eupalor  .     . 

«     ., 

Dec   164 

10.  Uemetrlus  Soter  .     .     . 

1>     I. 

Not.  162 

11.  Alexander  BaU    .     .     . 

'     1. 

Aug.  160 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator  (1st) 
relpn) f 

»     .. 

Nov.  146 

13.  AnUoclius  Sidetes    .     . 

»     .. 

Feb.  13T 

14.  Drmeirlns  Nicator  (Ind) 
.     reign) } 

3     ,. 

Feb.  128 

15.  Antiochus  OtTpns    .     . 

'3     .. 

Aug.  126 

16.  Antiochus  Cyzenlcus 

i»  ;: 

113 

17.  Antiochus  Eusebes  and  ) 
ITilUppu. f 

13     y, 

96 

IS.  Tigranes 

14     >» 

83 

19.  Antlocbus  Aslatlcos       . 

69 

As  Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New,  some  account 
of  its  condition  under  the  Komaiis  must  now  be 
given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  peculiai'. 
While  the  oountiy  generally  was  foimed  into  a 
Roman  province,  tmder  governors  who  were  at  first 
propiwlors  or  quaestors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
liniilly  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct 
rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first  pboe,  a  number  of 
"  free  cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and  2ndly, 
a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty 
princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled  at  their 
plesisure,  subject  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
tree  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Syr.  ,50).  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apomeia,  Epi- 
pbaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  'principali- 
ties, Commagin^,  Clialcis  ad  Belum  (near  BaalhtK), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abilin^,  Palmyra,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called 
kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  erta- 
blished  where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were 
so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom,  (a)  CommagSnd  was  a  king- 
dom (regwian).  It  bad  broken  ofl"  fi:om  Syria 
during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a  separate 
state  tmder  the  govenimeut  of  a  branch  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  who  affected  the  names  oft  Antiochus  and 
Mithridates.  The  Romans  allowed  this  condition 
of  things  to  continue  till  a.d.  17,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Antiochus  III.,  they  made  CommagSni 
into  a  province ;  in  which  condition  it  continued  till 
A.o.  sis,  when  Caligula  gave  the  crown  to  An- 
tiochus IV.  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  HI, 
Antiochus  IV.  continued  king  till  a.d,  72,  when  be 
was  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  CommagSn^  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Empire.  He  had  a  son, 
called  also  Antiochus  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Drusilhi,  the  sister  of  "  King  Agrippa," 
and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (6)  Chalcis  "  ad  Belum  "  was  not  the  city 
so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name  to  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  but  a  town  of  leas  importance 
near  HeUopolis  (Baalbeli),  whence  probably  the 
suffix  "  ad  Belum."     It  is  mentioned  in  this  con- 
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nexion  bj  Strabo  (iri.  2,  §10),  and  Jotephiu  ays 
that  it  wag  auder  Lebeoon  (Ant.  xir.  T,  §4),  so 
that  there  cannot  b«  much  doubt  aa  to  ita  po&U 
tion.  It  must  hare  been  in  the  "  Hollow  Syria" — 
the  modern  Bikaa — to  the  south  of  Baa&ek  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  i.  9,  J2),  and  thorefore  probably  at 
Ju^oTy  where  there  are  lai-ge  ruins  (Robinson,  BibL 
B*$.  iii.  4^6,  497,1.  This  too  was  generally,  or 
perhaps  always,  a  "  kingdom."  Pompey  found  it 
under  a  certain  Ptolemy,  "  the  son  of  Mennaeus," 
and  allowed  him  to  retain  possession  of  it,  together 
with  ceiiain  adjacent  districts.  From  him  it  passed 
to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra  (ab.  B.c. 
34),  aSitr  which  we  find  its  revenues  fanned  by 
Lysanias'  steward,  Zenodorus,  the  royalty  being  in 
abeyance  (Jowph.  A«t.  xv.  10,  §1).  In  B.C.  22 
Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dorainious  of 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it  probably  passed 
to  his  son  Philip  (ib.  xrii.  11,  §4).  Philip  died 
A.D.  34;  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Chalcis,  until 
Claudius  in  his  first  year  (A.D.  41)  bestowed  it  on 
a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Herod  Agiippa  I.,  still  as  a 
"  kingdom."  Prom  this  Herod  it  passed  (a.d.  49) 
to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  11.,  who  held  it  only 
three  or  four  years,  being  promoted  from  it  to  a 
better  government  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Chalcis  then 
fell  to  Agrippa'a  cousin,  Aristobnlua,  son  of  the 
first  Herodian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till 
A.D.  73  (Joseph.  B,  J.  vii.  7,  §1).  About  this 
time,  or  soon  alW,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  go- 
vernment, being  finally  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  (c)  Arethosa  (now  Snttm) 
waa  for  a  time  separated  fixmi  Syria,  and  go- 
verned by  phylarehs.  The  city  lay  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Orontes  between  Uamah  and  Hems, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former.  In  the  government 
were  included  the  Emiaeni,  or  people  of  Hems 
'Kmesa),  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  comprising 
the  Orontes  valley  from  the  Jebel  Erbayn,  at  least 
as  high  as  the  Bahr-tl-Kada,  or  Baheiret-Hems, 
the  lake  of  Hems.  Only  two  governors  are  known, 
Sampsiceramus,  and  Jamblichus,  his  son  (Strab. 
xvi.  2,  §10).  Probably  this  principality  was  one 
of  the  first  absorbed.  Id)  Abil8n4,  so  railed  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "  tetrarchy."  It  was 
siiuated  to  the  east  of  Anti-libanns,  on  the  route 
between  Baalbek  and  Damascus  (/tm.  Ant.). 
Rains  and  inscriptions  mark  the  ate  of  the  capital 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Bta.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  village  called  El  Suk,  on  the  river  Barada,  just 
where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  are  uncertain.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (iii.  1),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  poasession  of  a  certain 
Lysanias  at  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  mi- 
nistry, which  was  probably  A.  D.  27.  Of  this 
Lysanias  nothing  more  is  known;  he  certainly 
cannot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis ;  since 
that  Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previously. 
Eleven  years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
A.D.  38,  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  "  the  tC' 
trarchy  of  Ljrsanias,"  by  which  Abil^n^  is  no  doubt 
intended,  on  the  elder  Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
6,  §10),  and  four  years  later  Claudius  confirmed 
the  same  prince  in  the  possession  of  the  "  Abila  of 
Lysanias  "  (ib.  xix.  5,  §1).  Finally,  in  A.D.  .'>3,ClaU' 
dins,  among  other  grants,  conferred  on  the  younger 
Agrippa  "  Abila,  which  had  been  tlie  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias"  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Abila  was  taken  by  Pla- 
cidus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  in  B.C.  69 
(Joseph.  BeU.  Jvd.  iv.  7,  §6),  and  thencefoi-th  was 
annexed  to  Svria.     (e)  Pitlmyra  appears  to  have 
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occupied  a  different  poeitioa  &om  the  rest  of  the 
Syrian  principalities.  It-was  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  25),  but,  reiving  on 
its  position,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  self- 
govemment  fnaa  the  breaking  up  o{  the  Syrian 
kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Antony  made  an 
attempt  against  it,  B.C.  41,  but  failed.  It  was  not 
till  Trajan's  successes  against  the  Parthians,  between 
A.D.  114  and  a.d.  1 16,  that  Palmyra  was  added  to 
the  Empire.  (/)  Damascus  is  the  last  of  the  prin- 
cipalities which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here.  It 
appears  to  have  been  left  by  Pompey  in  the  hands 
of  an  Arabian  prince,  Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romans  to 
occupy  it  at  their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ziv.  4,  §5;  5,  §1 ;  11,  §7).  This  state  of 
things  continued  most  likely  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Empire  by  Augustus,  when  Damascus  was  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Syria.  During  the  I'est 
of  Augustus'  reign,  and  during  the  entire  reign  of 
Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force  ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  Caligula  on  his  accession  separated 
Damascus  fix)m  Syria,  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas, 
who  was  king  of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son?)  of  the 
former.  [See  Aretas.]  Hence  the  fact,  noted  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion  Damascus  was  held  by  an  **  ethnarch  of 
king  Aretas."  The  semi-independ«noe  of  Damascus 
is  thought  to  hare  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius  (from  A.D.  37  to  A.O.  54), 
but  to  hare  come  to  an  end  under  Kei-o,  when  the 
district  was  probably  te-attadied  to  Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approodi  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  follows: — 

Dalt  at        Dm*  <d 

Nmbm.  TfUfsoloflke.       vBlenng      quittii^ 

oflcr.  oAse. 

M.Aemfl.asS«nn,..    {'^'JJ",.^,,    .  ^^« 

I..  Marclus  PhUippus  .    .  Propraetor  .    .  (1  .    .  S9 

Licnlnlus  MarceHlnus .    .  Propraetor  .    .  U  .    .  ST 

Qabinius Proconsul    .    .  M  .    .  65 

Crassos .    .  BS  .     .  63 

Csssius Quaestor.    .    .  63  .    .  61 

M.  Calpnmliu  Cltnlns    .  Proconsul    .    .  61  .    .  47 

SexL  Jnlliu  Oaeaor      .    .                     .    .  «T  .    .  4( 

Q.  Oiecillus  Bassus     .    .  Praetor  .    .    .  4«  .    .  44 

(g.  ComlSclns  .  .  .  i  received  aalhorlt;  from  the 
(L.  SUUus  Murcos  .  .  \  Senate  to  dispossess  Bassns, 
(q.  Marciua  Crispus     .     '     but  ikiled.) 

C.  Gssslos  LonglDus    .    .  Prooonsul    .  sue  43  .  >«.  42 

L.  Deddius  8axa     .    .    .  Legstns  ...  41  ..  40 

P.  Ventldlns  Bassus    .    .  Legatos  ...  40  ..  38 

0:  Soslus Legslus  ...  33  ..  36 

L.  Munatios  Plancus  .    .  Legstus  ...  36  ..  33 

L.  Oalpuniius  Blbulos    .  Legalus  ...  31  ..  31 

Q.  Didios Ugatos  ...  30 

M.  Valerius  Heasalla .    .  Legatus  .    .    .  M  .    .  2» 

Varro Leiatos  ...  24 

M.  Vlpeanlus  Agrippa     .  ).egstus  ...  22  ..  20 

H.  TulliuB \jf»»xa  .    .    .  19(>) 

M.  Vlpsanius  Agrippa     .  Legalus  ...  16 

M.  TiUns Legatus  .    .    .  II  .    .  1 

C.  SentlosSsnimlnns.    .Legatus  ...  1  .    .  3 

f.  (julntillus  Varus  .  .  Legatos  ...  3  .  aj>.  6 
P.  SulpldDs  Quirlnua  .    .  Legatus  .    .  a.d.  6 

Q.    Csecllliis     Metellusl,„„H-  i» 

Cretlcus  SlUnns  .    .    Jl^«»  •    •    •  •  " 

M.  Calpnmlus  PIso     .    .  Legatus  ...  17  ..  10 

On.  Sentlus  Satorninua    .  Prolegatus   .    .  19 

L.  Pomponloa  Flaccns     .  Propraetor  .    .  22  .    .  33 

L.  Vltplllus Legatus  ...  36  ..  39 

P.  Petronius Legstus  ...  39  ..  42 

VIMus  Marsns  ....  Legatus  ...  42  ..  48 

C.  Cassias  Longinns    .    .  Legatus  ...  48  ..  61 

T.  Numidlns*  Quadratus  Legatus  ...  61  ..  60 

Domttlus  Corbulo   .    .    .  Legatos  ...  80  ..  63 

CIndua I.egstns  ...  (3 

C.  CeaUus  Oallns    .    .    .  l>egatos  .    .    .  «6  .    .  «T 

P.  Lidnlus  Hudanns  .    .  Legatus  ...  (7  ..  69 

•  Called  -  VlnfcUus    by  Tadtna. 
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The  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  may  be 
gammed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  ixittie  of 
Pbarsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabe,  irho  occasionally  attacked 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governors  laboured 
hard  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province,  takins; 
great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to 
decay  under  the  later  Seleucidae.  Gabinius,  pro- 
consul in  the  years  56  and  55  B,c.,  made  himself 
particularly  conspicuous  in  works  of  this  kind. 
After  Phanalia  (B.C.  46}  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
renewed,  Julius  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
relative  Sextos  in  B.C.  47  ;  but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  Ea.<it,  that  in  the  next 
year  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilins  Bassns,  put 
Sextus  to  death,  and  establidied  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  tor 
three  yean  three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon 
terms  which  he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syiia  sided  with  him, 
and  some  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  took  his  pay  and 
ibagfat  under  his  banner  (Strab.  rvi.  2,  §10).  Ba.«ra8 
had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the 
assassioation  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
CasNus  and  Dolabella,  the  fiiend  of  Antony,  a  dis- 
pute terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  B.C. 
43,  at  Laodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Cassius. 
The  next  year  Cbssius  left  his  province  and  went  to 
Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsucceasfnl  engage- 
ment, be  too  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  fell  to 
Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidius 
Saxa,  in  B.c.  41.  The  troubles  of  the  empire  now 
tempted  the  Parthians  to  seek  a  fuither  extension 
of  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and 
Pacorux,  the  crown-prince,  son  of  .^itaces  XIV., 
assisted  by  the  'Roman  refugee,  Labienus,  overran 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antony's  generals, 
and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  aU  her  Asiatic 
possessions  (B.C.  40-39).  Ventidius,  however,  in 
B.C.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and 
recovered  for  Rome  her  fanner  boundary.  A  quiet 
time  followed.  From  B.C.  38  to  B.C.  31  SyiHa 
was  governed  peaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony, 
and,  ^er  his  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alex- 
andria in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.  Tn  B.C. 
27  took  place  that  foi-mal  division  of  the  provinces 
between  Augustus  and  the  Senate  from  which  the 
imperial  administrative  system  dates;  and  Syria, 
being  from  its  exposed  situation  among  the  pr<h 
vinciae  priiwipis,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  legates, 
who  were  of  consular  rank  (cons'jiares)  and  boie 
severally  the  full  title  of  "  Legatus  August!  pro 
praetore."  During  the^  whole  of  this  period  the 
province  enlarged  or  conti'acted  its  limits  according 
as  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  to  bestow  tractt> 
of  land  on  tlie  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them 
and  place  them  under  his  legate.  Judaea,  when 
attached  in  this  way  to  Syi  ia,  occupied  a  peculiar 
position.  Partly  perhaps  on  account  of  its  remote- 
ness finm  the  Syrian  capital,  Antioch,  partly  no 
doubt  because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  its  people, 
it  was  thought  best  to  make  it,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  sepeiate  government.  A  special  procurator  wa^ 
therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  within  his  own  pro- 
vince had  the  power  of  a  legatus.  [See  Judaea.] 
Syria  continued  without  serious  disturbance  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B.C.  38)  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d,  66).  lii  B.C. 
19  it  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.D.  18-19 
br  (iermanicus   who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last- 
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named  year.  In  a.d,  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  famine.  [See  Aoabos.]  A  little  earlier 
Christianity  had  b^nn  to  spread  into  It,  pertly  by 
means  of  those  who  "  were  scatiered"  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acts  xiii.  1,  XV.  23,  35,  41,  Sx.).  Here  the  name 
of  "  Christian  "  first  arose — at  the  outset  no  doubt 
a  gibe,  but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boost,  Antioch, 
the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  as  a.d.  44 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
patriarchate.  The  Syrian  Chui-di  is  accused  of 
laxity  both  in  faith  and  morals  (Newman,  Arinu, 
p,  10) ;  but,  if  it  must  admit  the  disgrace  of  having 
given  biith  to  Lucian  and  Paulas  of  Samoaata, 
it  can  claim  on  the  other  liand  the  glory  of  such 
names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilas,  Epfaraem,  and  Ba- 
bylas.  It  suffered  without  shrinking  many  grievous 
persecntions ;  and  it  helped  to  make  that  empWic 
protest  against  worldliness  and  luxuriousness  of 
living  at  which  monastlcism,  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal conception,  must  be  considered  to  hav<  aimed. 
The  Syrian  monks  were  among  the  most  earnest 
and  most  self-denying ;  and  the  names  of  Hilarion 
and  Simon  Stylites  ara  enough  to  pmve  that  a 
most  impoiiant  part'  was  played  by  Syria  in  the 
ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

(For  the  geography  of  Syria,  see  Pococke's  De- 
Kription  cf  the  Eatt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209  ;  Burck- 
hardt's  Tratels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp. 
1-309 ;  Robinson's  Later  Biblical  Sesearches,  pp. 
419-62.1 ;  Stanley's  Situti  and  Palestine,  pp.  40,3- 
414;  Poi-ter's  Fite  Years  in  Damascus;  Ains- 
worth's  Travels  in  the  TVocA  o/  the  Ten  I'lioiisand, 
pp.  57-70  ;  Researches,  &c.,  p,  290  et  se^q.  For 
the  history  under  the  Seleucidae,  see  (besides  the 
original  sources)  Clinton's  Fasti  ffellenici,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix  iii.  pp.  308-346 ;  Vtullant's  Tmperium 
Seteucidarum,  and  Friilich's  Annates  Serum  et 
Begum  Syriae.  For  the  histoiy  under  the  Romans, 
see  Norisios,  Cenotaphia  Pisana,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
424-531.)  .      [G.R,]    ' 

SYEIAO  VERSIONS,  [Vebsions,  Striac] 

SY'BO-PHOENICnAN  (Si/po^o.Wit.ffo-a, 
^vpo^lyuraa,  or  Upa  ^olviatra:  Syro-Phoeniss^i) 
occurs  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the 
words  "  Syro-Phoenlcia,"  and  "  Syi-o-Phoenicians," 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  dlfUcult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended  by 
the  expression.*!.  It  has  general  I  v  been  supposed 
that  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoenicians  of 
Syria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthaginians) ; 
and  the  teim  "  Syrophoenix  "  has  been  regarded  as 
the  exact  converse  to  "  Libyphoenix  "  (Alford,  ia 
he.).  But  the  Libyphoenices  are  not  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa  generally — they  are  a  peculiar 
race.  half-African  and  half- Phoenician  (**  mixtum 
Puniciim  Afris  genns,"  I.iv,  iii,  22).  The  Syro- 
Phoenicians,  therefoi«,  should,  on  this  analogy,  be 
a  mixed  race,  half-Phoenicians  and  half-Syrians, 
This  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
satirists  Lncllius  (ap,  Non,  Marc,  De  propriettit. 
serm.  iv,  431)  and  Juvenal  {Sat.  viil,  159),  who 
would  regard  a  mongrel  Oriental  as  peculiarly 
contemptible. 

In  later  times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  tei-ms 
superaeded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Kmperor  Hadrian 
divided  Syria  int<»  thi^ee  paits,  Syria  Proper,  Syro- 
Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palaestina  ;  and  henceforth  a 
Syro-Phoenician  meant  a  native  of  this  sub-pro-. 
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TAANACH 


Tioce  (Lucuui,  De  Cone.  Dtor.  §4),  which  included 
Phoenicia  Proper,  DamxKus,  and  Palmyren^. 

Aa  the  geographic  sense  had  not  come  into  use 
in  St.  Mark's  time,  and  a>  the  ethnic  one  wouM  be 
a  TeBnement  unlikely  in  a  aacred  writer,  it  i«  per- 
hapa  moat  probable  that  he  really  wrote  ^ifa 
^oirurtra,  "  a  Phoenician  Syrian,"  which  ia  found 
in  aome  copiea. 

St.  Matthew  uses  "  Canaanitish  "  (Xoiwrofa)  in 
the  place  of  St.  Mark's  "  Syro-Phoeniciao,"  or 
"  Phoenician  Syrian,"  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
LXX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  *  (4aii'(in)). 
The  terma  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded  one 
another  aa  geographical  names  in  the  aame  oountr}- ; 
and  Phoenicians  were  called  "  Canaanitea,"  just 
as  Englishmen  are  called  "  Britons."  No  con- 
clusion as  to  the  identity  of  the  Canaanites  with 
the  Phoeoidana  can  properly  be  drawn  from  the 
indiiferent  use  of  the  two  terms.  (See  Rawlinaon's 
fferodotm,  vol.  ir.  pp.  243-245.)  [G.  R.] 


T 

TA'ANACH  Cqjgn :  ZomEx,  Baxax,  eavwix, 
Bo^tl} ;  Alei.  Bofaxt  TtwaXt  octoraaS,  Btrrax, 
eoovax:  Thanac,  ThanacK).  An  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish city,  whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21).  It 
come  into  the  hands  01*^  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh 
(Josh.  xrii.  11,  izi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  it 
would  appear  to  hare  lain  outside  their  boundaiy 
and  within  the  allotment  of  either  Issacfaar  or  Asher 
(Josh.  xrii.  11),  probably  the  former.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathite  Lerites  (Josh,  ui,  23). 
Taauach  was  one  of  the  place*'  in  which,  either 
from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from  the  gi-ouud 
near  it  being  favourable  for  their  mode  of  lighting, 
the  Aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  (Josh, 
xrii.  12;  Judg.  i.  27);  and  in  the  great  stiuggle 
of  the  Canaanites  under  Sisera  ngainst  Deborah  and 
Barak,  it  appears  to  hare  formed  the  head-quai-ters 
of  their  army  (Judg.  v.  19).  After  this  defeat  the 
Canaanites  of  Taanach  were  probably  made,  like  the 
rest,  to  pay  a  tribute  (Josh.  xrii.  13 ;  Judg.  i.  28), 
but  in  the  town  they  appear  to  hare  remained  to 
the  last.  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Megiddo,  and  they  were  evidently  the 
chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  district  which  forms 
the  western  portion  of  the  givat  plain  of  Esdraelou 
(I  K.  iv.  12). 

There  it  is  still  to  be  found.  The  identification 
of  Tctcaawk  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  surest  m  the  whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  mentions  it  twice  in  tJie 
Onmnaatiam  (eoonlx  and  ewo^)  as  a  "  very  large 
village,"  standing  between  3  and  4  Roman  miles 
from  Legio — the  ancient  H^ddo.  It  was  known 
to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  mediaeval  traveller,  and 
it  still  stands  about  4  miles  south-east  of  Lejjun, 
retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a 
letter.  The  ancient  town  was  planted  on  a  large 
mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  pro- 
montory, which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills 
of  Manasseh  into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or 
hay,  subordinate  to  the  main  plain  on  its  north 
side  and  between  it  and  Ltjjin.  The  modem 
hamlet  clings  to  the  S.W.  base  of  Uie  mound  (Rob. 
ii.  316,  329;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  338;  Stanley, 
JtaiA  Chwvk,  321,  .322). 


TABBATH 

In  one  passage  the  name  is  slightly  changed  both 
in  original  and  A.  V.    [Tanach.]  [G.l 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH  (flV  WKR :  %k- 
tmra  koX  S^XAqira ;  Alex.  Tqrotf  irqAw :  °  Tanath- 
Seh).  A  place  named  once  only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
but  of  which  boundary  it  seems  impossible  to  as- 
certain. All  we  can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  the 
enumeration  is  from  west  to  east,  Janohah  being 
east  of  Taanath  Shiloh.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  ( Onomastiam),  who  places 
Janohah  12,  and  Thenath,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Thena,'  10  Roman  miles  east  of  Kenpolis.  Janohah 
has  been  identitied  with  some  probability  at  Yanuti, 
on  the  road  from  liabliu  to  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  name  Tina,  or  Ain  Tana,  seems  to  exist  in 
that  direction.  A  place  of  that  name  was  seen  by 
Robinson  N.E.  of  Mq'del  {B.  R.  iii.  295),  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Berth  (Ritter,  Jordan,  471),  but 
without  any  indication  of  its  position.  Much  stress 
cannot  however  be  laid  on  Eusebius's  identification. 

In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud  (,/tf- 
mal«m  Megillah  i.),  Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  Shiloh.  This  has  been  recently  re- 
vived by  Kurtz  (C<3cA.<fes.4rt.£tia<fe»,ii.  70).  His 
view  ia  that  Taanath  was  the  ancient  Oinaanite 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name, 
confen-ed  on  it  in  token  of  the  *'  rest "  which  allowed 
the  tabernacle  to  be  established  there  aftej*  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  had  been  completed.  This  is 
ingenious,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  identification  of  Eu- 
sebius, with  the  position  of  Janohah,  and,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  inferred,  of  Michmethah,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  Taanath  Shiloh  in  Josh.  xvi.  6.   [G.] 

TAB'AOTH(Ta0ai(0;  Ale«.Ta/3«M:  Tabhch). 
Tabbaoth  (1  Esd.  T.  29). 

TAB-BAOTH  (DiVaO:  To^wM;  Alex.To/J- 
/5a<4fl:  Taiibuoth,  Tehbaoth).  The  children  of  Tab- 
baoth were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43 ;  Keh.  vii.  4G).  The 
name  occurs  in  the  form  Tabaotu  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 

TABBATH  (naD:  tafiia;  Alex.  TiM$aB: 
Tebbath).  A  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22, 
in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  afler 
Gideon's  night  attack.  The  host  fled  to  Betfa^shittah, 
to  Zererah,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (?J>), 
Tabbath.  B«th-shittah  may  be  S&fUfoA,  which  lies 
on  the  open  plain  between  JeM  I\ii6a  and  J^l 
IhAy,  4  miles  east  of  ^th  Jaliid,  the  probable  scene- 
of  Gideon's  onslaught.  Abel-meholah  was  no  doubt 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  though  it  may  not  hare  been 
so  much  as  8  miles  south  of  Beth-shean,  where 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  would  place  it  But  no 
attempt  seems  to  hare  been  made  to  identify  Tab- 
bath,  nor  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tuiuihat-FaAU,  i.e. 
"  Terrace  of  Kahil."  This  is  a  very  striking  na- 
tural bank,  600  feet  in  height  (Rob.  iii.  325),  with 
a  long,  horizontal,  and  apparently  Hat  top,  which  is 
embanked  against  the  western  face  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  descends  with  a  very  steep 
front  to  the  river.  It  is  sucn  a  remarkable  abject 
in  the  whole  view  of  this  pait  of  the  Joitlan  Valley 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  that  it  did  not  bear  a 
distinctive  mime  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times. 


*  Ptolemy  names  Thena  and  Neapolls  as  the  two  chief 
towns  of  the  district  of  Samaria  (cap.  1 6,  quoted  In  Itelond, 
Pak  itx). 
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At  anyntf,  there  ia  no  doubt  that,  whether  this 
TtAuioM  reprewDts  Tabbnth  or  Dot,  the  latter  was 
somewUre  about  thU  part  of  the  Gbor.  [G.] 

TAB'EAL  (^K30  :  Ta0f^\:  Tabeel).  Pro- 
perly "  Tabeel,"  the  pathacli  being  due  to  the  pause 
^G«»eIl.  ZeA/^.  §52,  U;  «s6.  (Jr.  §29,  4c).  The 
son  of  Tabeal  waa  apparently  an  Epbiiiiinite  ia  the 
army  of  Pekah  the  sod  of  Rvmaliah,  or  a  Syrian  in 
the  army  of  itezin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege 
Jerumlem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  B).  The 
Araouic  form  of  the  name  favours  the  latter  sup- 
position [comp.  Taijkixmo.n].  The  Targum  of 
Jooathan  renders  the  name  as  an  appelUtire,  "  and 
ve  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who 
seem* good  to  us"  (NjV  TBO'I  }0  Jl').    Raahi  by 

Gematria  tarns  the  hame  into  K?D1,  Rinla,  by 
which  apparently  he  would  understand  Remaliah. 

TAB'KEL(^30:  To/MA:  Thabeel}.  An 
officer  of  the  Persian  government  in  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Artaienes  (Kzr.  ir.  7).  His  name  appean 
to  indicate  that  he  wiu  a  Syrian,  for  it  is  I'enlly  the 
nme  as  that  of  the  Sviian  vassal  of  Kezin  who  is 
called  in  our  A.  V.  "  Tabe^."  Add  to  this  that 
the  letter  which  he  and  his  companions  wrote  to 
the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramaean  laiigiiage, 
(•e^enius,  however  (Jta.  i.  280),  thinks  that  he 
may  have  been  a  Samaritan.  He  is  called  Tahel- 
LiL's  in  I  Esd.  ii.  16.  The  name  of  Tobiel  the 
&ther  of  Tobit  is  probably  the  same.   [W.  A.  W.] 

TABEL'LIUS  (To^^AAiot:  Sabeltiwi).  (1 
Ksdr.  ii.  16.)     [Tabeel.] 

TAB'EBAH  (flTpaPI:  i,mi>urii6i).  The 
name  of  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Panrn,  given 
liom  the  fact  of  a  "  ImiTiing"  among  the  people  by 
the  "  fire  of  the  Lord"  which  there  took  place  (Num. 
li.  3,  Oeut.  ix.  22).  It  has  not  been  identified  and 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  list  of  encampments  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  [H.  H.] 

TABEBINa(n^BShp:  ^triil"'"*-  nwr- 
naimnUs).  The  obsolete  word  thus  nsed  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with  C|FI,  "a  timbrel," 
and  the  image  which  it  brings  before  us  iu  tliis 
pcssage  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nine^'eh,  led  away 
into  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive  tones 
«f  doves,  and  beating  on  their  breasts  in  anguish, 
as  women  beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixriii.  25  [26],  where  the  same  verb  is  used).  The 
LXX.  ana  Vulg.,  as  aliove,  make  no  attempt  at 
grring  the  exact  meaning.  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
tiian  gives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  the 
moining  of  "  tympanixantes."  The  A.  V.  in  like 
manner  reprodoces  the  original  idea  of  the  words. 
The  "  tabour"  or  "  tabor  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe 
ibnned  the  band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain 
a  tnce  at  once  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the 
"  tmbourine  "  or  "  tambourine  "  of  modem  music, 
in  the  "tabret"  of  the  A.  V.  and  older  English 
writers.  To  f  tabonr,"  accordingly,  i*  to  beat  with 
loud  strokes  as  men  beat  npon  sum  an  instrument. 
The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  The  Tamer  Tamed  ("I  would  tabor 
her  "),  and  answera  with  a  singular  felicity  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABEBNACLB  Q^,  ^nh :  crmiH} :  to- 
bemactUam).  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  materials  will  be  found  under  Tbicflk. 
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The  writer  of  that  ai-ticle  holds  that  he  cannot  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  structuiTil  order  and  propor- 
tions of  the  one  without  discussing  also  those  of  the 
other.  Here,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us  to  tivat — 
(1)  of  the  word  and  its  synonyms;  (2)  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  {3)  of  its  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  Israel ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of 
later  times  respecting  it. 

L  The  Word  and  itt  Synonytnt. —  (l.)  The 
first  word  thus  used  (Ex.  xxr.  9)  is  pCiS  (Jft>A> 
cda),  formed  from  \X^s=U>  settle  down  or  dwell, 

and  thus  itself  =  dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scnptui'al,  woi*d  Shechinah, 
as  describing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  applied  in 
prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriai'chs  in  Genesis,  or  those  of  Ismel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seeras  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech 
of  poetiy  (P».  hxxvK.  2 ;  Cant.  i.  8).  The  loftier 
character  of  the  word  may  obviously  havo  helped  t« 
determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  translators 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  like  "  tabernacle" 
and  "  tent "  in  a  like  preference. 

(2.)  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more 
connected  with  the  common  life  of  men ;  7nK 
{dhel),  the  "  tent"  of  the  Patriarchal  nge,  of  Abin- 
ham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix.  21,  tie.). 
For  the  most  part,  as  needing  sonoething  to  i-nise  it, 
it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  distinguishing  epithet.  In  oat  possage  only 
(1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with  this  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  words  gives  (rin)t^  for  both.  The  original 
difference  appears  to  have  been  that  pDk  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat's  hair 
curtains ;  pB^,  the  inner  covering,  thfc  curtains 
which  rested  on  the  boards  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The 
two  words  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
Ex.  xxxix.  32,  il.  2, «,  29  (A.  V.  "  the  Ubernade 
of  the  tent ").  Even  here,  however,  the  LXX, 
gives  vKtinii  oatf,  with  the  exception  of  the  var. 
leet.  of  il  <rtn)i^  r^t  (riMirqt  in  Ex.  xl.  29. 

(3.)  n*3  {Baith),  oIkos,  domut,  is  applied  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26 ;  Josh,  vi, 
24,  ix.  23 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  ix.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
apparently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriai-chs  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17  J.  So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea 
of  a  fixed  settled  habitation.  It  was  therefore  fitter 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Israer  after  the  people  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  tlian  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  order,  the  first 
word  ever  applied  in  the  0.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuary, 
"  Beth-el,"  "  the  haute  of  God  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other 
words,  t^t,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue, 
and  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Ecclesia,  to  yet  higher  uses  (I  Tim.  iii. 

15)-         .  . 
(4.)  Vnp{Kddeiih),ftn^(MikdM),i.yimr^ui, 

irfteurTli(Hoy,  rh  iytoy,  ri  S^ia,  tanctuarhon,  the 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applieil,  ac- 
cording to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
the  Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  court  into  which  none  but  the  priesia  might 
enter  (Lev.  iv.  6;  Num.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  son^mes  to 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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(I.eT,  It.  6?).  Here  also  the  word  had  an  eailier 
•taitiog-pohit  and  a  fnr-reaching  history.  En- 
MiSHPAT,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  seat  of  aome  old 
oiacle,  had  been  also  Kaoesu,  the  eanctonry  (Gen. 
xir.  7*.  Ewald.  Getch.  Isr.  ii.  .S07).  The  name 
El  Kktub  dings  still  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  ?3»n  {ffecH),  iwit,  templum,  as  mean- 
ing the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehorah 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to 
the  Temple  (2  K.  ixir.  13,  &c.),  but  was  used 
also  (probably  at  the  period  when  tlie  thought  of 
the  Temple  had  affected  the  religious  nomenclature 
of  the  time)  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shilob  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  T,  7).  In  either 
ease  the  thought  which  the  word  embodies  is,  that 
the  "  tent,"  the  "  house,"  is  royal,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  gi'eat  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  receive  a  new 
neaning  in  combination  (a.)  with  IJ^D  (md'Sd), 
md  (6.)  with  rHT^fl  (ha'amh).  To  onderstand 
Jie  full  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thtu 
brmed  is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of 
Jie  whole  Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  primary  force  of 
TJT  is  "  to  meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phi-ase 

1V^t3  /nit  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  "  a  place 
of  or  for  a  fixed  meeting."  Acting  on  the  belief 
that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  wor- 
shippers, the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  "  (so  Seb.  Schmidt, 
"tentorium  conventfls;"  and  Luther,  "  Stiftshfitte  " 

in  which  Stift  =  Pfankirchc),  while  the  LXX.  and  [  see^g,   with  their  inwiud    eye,    their  completed 
Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  have !  work,  before  the  work  itself  begms,  may  help  us  to 
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tabemacttlwn  tettimmii,  die  Wohmmg  de$  Zeug- 
tutses,  "the  tent  of  the  testimony"  (Num.  ix.  15) 
"  the  tabernacle  of  witness"  (Nmn.  xvii.  7,  xriii. 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatically  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xixi.  18).  They  were 
to  all  hiael  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  .  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  rehition  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  s^ificance  as 
the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable 
connexion  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  sound  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  83 ;  Ewald,  Att. 
p.  230),  gave,  of  oouise,  a  force  to  each  which  no 
translation  can  repi-esent.       • 

II.  ffiitory. — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the 
first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii.),  after  the  cov^ 
nant  with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and  nights  Moses 
is  in  the  mount.  Before  him  theie  lay  a  problem, 
as  measured  by  human  judgment,  of  gigantic  difii- 
culty.  In  what  fit  symbols  was  be  to  embody  the 
great  truths,  without  which  the  nation  would  sink 
into  brutality  ?  In  what  way  could  those  symbols 
be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading  ?  He  was 
not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself.  There 
rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with 
previous  associations,  yet  in  no  degree  formed  out 
of  them,  the  "  pattern  "  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
lower  analogies  of  the  painter   and  the  architect 


rendei-ed  both  by  ii  <r<ciiri)  tov  /uunvplov,  and 
"  tabemacnlum  testimonii."  None  of^ these  render- 
ings, however,  bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the 
voxd.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called 
the  hcus  clatticus,  as  the  interpretation  of  all 
words  connected  with  the  Tabernacle.  "  This  shall 
be  a  continual  burntroffering, ...  at  the  door  of 


understand  bow  it  was  that  the  vision  on  the 
mount  included  all  details  of  form,  measurement, 
materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel  of  the 
priests.*  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  ai'tists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,^  Aholiab 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the 
golden   cnlf  apparently    postpones  the  execution. 


the  tabernacle  of  meeting  (lyiD)  where  I  will  i  For  a  montent  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
meet  you  ("lyjK.  yvweiicoiuu)  to  speak  there  unto  '«ft  without  the  Divine  Presence  itself,  without  any 
thee.    And  there  will  I  »n«<  ('FIIPJ,  T(f|o;«u)  vrith    """"'"'        ""'       "    '*       '  '""' 


the  children  of  Israel.    And  I  vriHaanctify  ('Fffinp) 

the  tabernacle  of  meeting and  I  will  dtcell 

(*n]3C)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be 
tbeir  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God"  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  The  same  central 
thought  occurs  in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  "  There  I  will  meet 
with  thee"  (comp.  also  Ex.  xxx.  6,  36;  Num.  xvii. 
4).  It  is  clear,  thei^lbre,  that  "  congi'egation  "  is 
iiuidequate.     Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers 


recognised  symbol  of  it  (Ex.  xxiiii.  3).  As  in 
transition  period,  the  whole  future  depending  on 
the  penitence  of  the  people,  on  the  intercession  of 
their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of 
Moses  himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  provisionally 
the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting.  There  the  mind  of  the 
Lawgiver  enters  into  eve>cloeer  fellowship  with 
the  mind  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  U),  learns  to  thmk  of 
Him  as  "  merciful  and  gracious  "  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6), 
in  the  strength  of  that  thought  is  led  back  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  phm  which  had  seemed  likely  to 


only,  but  the  meeting  "of  God  with  His  people,  to  *""*•  *»  "  **«»"•  '"  "*•»"•  ^f  this  provisional 
commune  with  them,  to  make  himself  known  to  Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  was  as 
them,  was  what  the  name  embodied.  Ewald  has  ?«'  "*  "''"'  "^  "«  priesthood.  The.  people  went 
accoixlingly  suggested  Oienbarmgazelt  =  Tent  of  I  oat  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex.  xxxni;  7).  Joshua, 
Revelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  {AltertliUmer, '  "'""S''  "^^^  ''■"*  »''  Ephnum,  had  free  aocen  to 


p.  130).  This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  tent  was  the  dicellmg,  the  home  of 
God  (Bahr,  Sj/mbolik,  i.  81). 

(7.)  The  othercompound  phrase,  (6.)  TfTSn  ^flit. 
as  connected  with  1iy  (=  to  bear  witness),  is 
rightly  rendered   by    ^   inciii^    toB    itaprvpiou. 


it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  U). 

(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however  given; 
anotlier  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 
The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The  people 
ofiei^ed  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  what 
was  wanted  (Ex.  xxivi.  5,  6).  Other  workmen 
(Ex.  xxxvi.  2)   and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 


»  An  interesting  psraUel  Is  founS  In  the  prcparaUons  ■  process  of  deliberation  and  decision  (1  C!hr.  xxvlil.  IS), 
for  the  Temple.    Tliere  also  the  extrvmest  mlnntUD  were       '  The  prominence  of  artistic  power  In  the  genealogies 
among  tlie  things  which  the  Loid  made  David  "  to  under-    of  the  tribe  of  Judah  Is  worth  noticing  (1  CHir.  W.  i,  l«, 
stand  In  writing  by  His  hand  upon  him,"  I.  e.  by  an  In-  ,  JI ,  13).    Dan,  al»o.  in  the  person  of  Hiram,  is  sfterwatd* 
waid  illumination  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  alow    consplcnoos  (i  Chr.  II.  14 ;  comp.  I  K.  vIL  13, 14). 
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placed  thenuelTOs  iinder  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separately, 
and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  from 
the  Eiodns,  the  Tabei-nacle  itself  was  eretfted  and  the 
ritoal  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2^. 

(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself 
significant.  It  stood,  not,  like  the  provis'onal^ 
Tabernacle,  aba  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its 
very  centre.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hitherto 
scattered  with  no  fixed  order,  were  now,  within  a 
month  of  its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  grouped  ronnd 
it,  as  ai'ound  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen  Captain  of 
the  Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their  tribal 
rank.  The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  tliree 
fionilieg  of  the  Leritee  on  the  other  sides,  were 
closest  in  attendance,  the  "  body-guard  "  of  the  Great 
King.  [Levites.]  In  the  wider  square,  Judah, 
Zebuinn,  Issachar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephraim, 
Hanassefa,  Benjamin,  on  the  west ;  the  less  conspicu- 
ous tribes,  Dan,  Asher,  Napbtali,  on  the  north; 
Benben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When 
the  army  put  itself  in  order  of  march,  the  position 
of  the  Tabernacle,  carried  by  the  Levites,  was  still 
central,  the  tribes  of  the  eiiBt  and  south  in  fiont, 
those  of  the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.). 
Upon  it  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by 
day,  and  fiery  red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38).  When 
the  doud  removed,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the 
Bgnal  for  them  to  go  forward  (Ex.  xl.  36,  37  ; 
Num.  ii.  17).  As  long  as  it  leraained,  whether 
fbr  a  day,  or  month,  or  year,  they  continued  where 
they  were  (Num.  ix.  15-23).  Each  mai'ch,  it 
most  be  remembered,  inTolved  the  breaking-up  of 
the  whole  sti-ucture,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on 
waggons  by  the  three  Levite  families  of  Kohath, 
Gershon,  and  Merari,  while  the  "  sons  of  Aaron  " 
prepared  for  the  removal  by  covering  eveiything 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  a  purple  cloth  (Num. 
iv.  6-15). 

(4.)  Id  all  special  &cts  connected  with  the 
Tabeinacle,  the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is 
the  place  where  man  metta  with  God.  There  the 
Spirit  "  comes  upon"  the  seveity  Elders,  and  they 
prophesy  (Num.  li.  24,  25).  Thither  Aaron  and 
Miriam  are  called  out,  when  they  rebel  against  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  4).  There  the 
"  glory  of  the  Lord  "  appears  after  the  imfaithful- 
n««  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiv.  10),  and  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  19, 
42),  and  the  sin  of  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  6).  Thither, 
when  there  is  no  sin  to.  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  iSelophehad  come  to 
bring  their  cause  "  before  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxvii. 
2).  There,  when  the  death  of  Moees  draws  near, 
is  the  solemn  "  charge  "  given  to  his  successor  (Dent. 
xxxi.  14). 

(5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconqnered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped,  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerixim  (Josh.  viii.  30-35); 
again,  at  the  head-qoartei's  of  Oilgal  (Josh.  iz.  6,  x. 
15,  43) ;  and,  finally,  as  at  "the  place  which  the 
Lorf  had  chosen,"  at-Shiloh  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xviii.  1). 
The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not  given.  Partly, 
perhaps,  its  central  posifjon,  partly  its  belonging  to 

«  Tbe  oocurreooe  of  the  same  dlatinctive  word  in  Ex. 
xxxvlli.  8,  tanplles  a  recognised  dedication  of  some  kind, 
by  wbicfa  women  boand  tbemselves  to  tbe  service  of  the 
Tabernacle,  probably  as  singers  and  dancers.  What  we 
Hod  under  Eli  was  the  corruption  of  the  original  practice 
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the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  host,  may  have  detei-mined  the 
prefei-eooe.  There  it  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-point  for  "the 
heads  of  the  fathei-s  "  of  the  tiibes  (Josh.  xix.  51), 
for  councils  of  peace  or  woi'  (Josh,  xxii,  12  ;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which  the 
women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (Judg.  xxi.  21). 
There,  too,  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towards 
the  level  of  an  orgiastic  Heathenism,  troops  of 
women  assembled,'  shameless  as  those  of  Midian, 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  Up6SouKot 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  Hispriests(l  t»m. 
ii.  22).  It  was  &]-,  however,  fi-om  being  what  it 
was  Intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary,  the 
witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  worship. 
The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept  its  ground. 
Altars  were  ei-ected,  at  firet  under  protest,  and 
with  reserves,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh,  xxii, 
26),  afterwards  freely  and  witliout  scruple  (Judg. 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by  which  the 
one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,  or  the  "  Temple,"  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  24,  iii.  3,  16)  are  most  prominent. 

(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  w«s  rapidly  assimi- 
laUng  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtaroth, 
or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark  of 
God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory ; 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
again  recovered  it'  (1  i^m.  iv.  22).  Samuel,  at 
once  the  Lnther  and  the  Alfred  of  Israel,  who  had 
grown  up  within  its  precincts,  treats  it  as  an 
abandoned  shrine  (so  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  and  sacrifices 
elsewhere,  at  Mixpeh  (I  Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Ramah 
(ix.  12,  X.  8),  at  Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  pro- 
bably became  once  again  a  moveable  sonctaary,  less 
honoured  as  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  yet  dierished  by  the  piiesthood, 
and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up. 
For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been 
settled  at  NoB  (I  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before— a  priestly 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  &nd  the  flight  of 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further 
of  its  glory.  It  bad  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  tbe  presence  of  the  High-Priest,  and  with  it 
the  oracular  ephod,  the  UuM  and  the  Thummim 
( 1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xiiii.  6).  What  change  of  for^ 
tune  then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The  fact 
that  all  Israel  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 
xxviil.  4-6),  nukes  it  probable  that  the  Tabernacle, 
as  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar had  returned  to  it.  In  some  way  or  other,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The 
anomalous  separation  of  tbe  two  things  which,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  .joined,  brought  about 
yet  greater  anomalies ;  and,  while  the  ark  remained 
at  Kirjath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con- 
nected itself  with  the  worehip  of  the  high-places 
(1  K.iii.  4).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1  Chr. 
rv.  1 ).  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  histori- 
cal sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  old  altar  of 
bumt-olferings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29).     Such  as  it  was, 


(comp.  Ewald,  AUtrth.  2»T).    In  the  dances  of  Judg.  xxi. 
21,  ve  have  a  stage  of  transition, 

d  Ewald  (OachiAU,  U.  640)  Infers  that  SbOota  Itself 
was  conquered  and  laid  waste. 
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however,  neither  king  nor  people  ooald  bring 
thenuelree  to  sweep  it  away.  The  doable  ser- 
Tice  went  on ;  Zadolc,  as  higb-prieat,  officiated  at 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39);  the  more  recent,  more 
prophetic  servioe  of  psalms  and  h  jmns  and  masic, 
under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at 
Jerusalem  ( 1  Chr.  xri.  4,  37).  The  divided  wor- 
ship continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity 
of  both  places  was  recognised  by  SoLOHOM  on  his 
accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chron.  i.  3).  But  it 
was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpoae  of  David 
I'ullilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  gloir  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiatbar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [SOLOMON ; 
Uriu  and  Thuhhim],  but  the  final  day  at  last 
came,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,*  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  a  page  io  the  religious  histoiy  of  Israel  was 
closed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
consummation. 

III.  Selation  to  the  religiom  lift  of  Itratl. — 
(1.)  Whatever  connexion  .may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.'  The  "  boose  of  God  "  [Bethel] 
of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  the  large  "pillar  of 
stone"  (Gen.  xiviii.  18, 19),  bearing  record  of  some 
high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead  men 
upward  to  it  (BShr,  Siftnbol.  i.  93),  or  the  grove 
which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned  the 
souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xii.  33).  The 
temples  of  Egypt  were  stately  and  colossal,  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as 
unlike  as  passible  to  the  saci'ed  Tent  of  Israel.  The 
command  was  one  in  which  we  can  trace  a  special 
fitnebs.  The  stately  temples  betouged  to  the  house 
of  bondage  which  they  wei^e  leaving.  The  sacred 
places  of  their  fathers  were  in  the  land  towards 
which  they  were  journeying.  In  the  mean  while, 
they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  To 
have  set  up  a  Bethel  after  the  old  pattern  would 
have  been  to  make  that  a  resting-place,  the  object 
then  or  afterwards  of  devout  piltp-image ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  such  places  at  the  diHvrent  stages 
of  their  march  would  have  led  inevitably  to  poly- 
theism. It  would  have  fiuled  utterly  to  lead  them 
to  the  thought  which  they  needed  most— of  a  Divine 
Presence  never  absent  from  them,  protecting,  ruling, 
juc^ng.  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuary  for  a  people  still  nomadicf  It  was 
capable  of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually 
came  to  be,  with  "  the  grove"  of  the  older  cuUtis 
(Josh.  ixiv.  26). 

(2.)  The  structure  of  the  Tabemade  was  obvi- 
ously determined  by  a  complex  and  profound  sym- 
bolism ;  but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  tilings 
at  which  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  No  interpreta- 
tion is  given  in  the  Law  itself.  The  explanations 
of  Jewish  writers  long  afterwards  are  manifestly 

•  The  language  of  3  Cbr.  v.  s,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whcthor  the  Tabernacle  there  refcnred  to  was  that  at 
Jenisalem  or  Oibeon.   (Bat  see  Joaeph.  AtU.  vUt.  4,  $1.) 

t  ^wocer  (Dt  leg.  Bebraeor.  Hi.  3)  labours  haid,  but 
not  saooessftlUy,  to  prove  that  the  tslxmacles  of  Moloch 
of  Amoe  v.  26,  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing. It  has  to  be  remembered,  however.  (1)  that  the  word 
med  In  Amos  (sicciiM)  Is  never  used  of  tAe  Tabeniacle. 
and  means  something  very  different;  and  (2)  that  the 
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wide  of  the  mark.  That  which  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  types 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  Kedemptkm, 
wils  latent  till  those  mysteries  were  made  known. 
And,  yet,  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  poi^ 
tion  of'  the  wonderful  order  rose  before  the  inward 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  dis- 
tinctly manifold  truths  which  he  apprehended  him- 
self, and  sought  to  communicate  to  others.  It 
entered,  indeed,  into  the  Older  of  a  Divine  educa- 
tion for  Moses  and  for  Israel ;  and  an  education  by 
means  of  symbols,  no  less  than  by  means  of  words, 
presupposes  an  existing  language.  So  fai'  'from 
shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely shrunk  (Witsins,  Aegyptiaoa,  in  UgoUni, 
Tha.  i.)  from  asking  what  thoughts  the  Egyptian 
education  of  Moses  would  lead  him  to  connect  with 
the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may 
see  in  it  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry — almost 
the  only  method  possible.  Where  that  fitils,  the 
gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Bahr,  St/mbol.  pastim) 
from  the  analogies  of  other  nations,  indicatiuK, 
where  they  agree,  a  wide*  spread  primeval  symbol- 
ism. So  fai-  from  labouring  to  prove,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  iiicts,  that  everything  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  find 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  s  new  and  heaven- 
bom  hingiiage,  spoken  for  the  first  time  co  Sinai, 
written  tor  the  first  time  on  the  Two  Table*  of  the 
Covenant. 

(3.)  The  thonght  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  had  its  counterpart,  often  the  same  number 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples 
(Bahr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  proceed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outward)  was  small  iu 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  com- 
monly, as  in  the  Tabernacle  (Joseph.  jMt.  ii.  6,  §3), 
was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer,  iii,  2),  and  was 
uniighted  from  without. 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  Abk, 
the  culminating  point  of  holiness,  containing  the 
highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  wingod 
figure*,  generally  like  those  of  the  chei-ubim  (Wilk- 
inson, Anc.  Egypt,  v.  27,i  ;  Kenrick,  Egypt,  L  460), 
the  emblems  of  stability  and  life.  Here  were  oat- 
waid  points  of  resemblance.  Of  all  elements  of 
Egyptian  woi-ship  this  was  one  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred with  least  hazai-d,  with  most  gain.  No  one 
could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  Uie  likeness  of 
the  God  he  woiahipped.  When  we  ask  what  gave 
the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the 
infinite  difference,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two 
systems.  That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  cos- 
mical,  stalling  from  the  pixxluctive  poweia  of  nature. 
The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not  originally 
involving  what  we  know  as  impuilty,  tended  to  it 
fiitally  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1 ;  Warbmton,  Di- 
vine Legation,  11.4  note).  That  of  Israel  was  pre- 
dominantly ethical.  The  nation  was  taught  to  think 
of  God,  not  chiefly  as  revealed  in  nature,  but  as  ma- 
nifesting Himself  in  and  to  the  spirits  of  men.  In  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  highest  revelation  then 


Molocb-wonbip  represented  a  defection  of  the  people  tub- 
Mguent  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle.  On  these  grounds 
then,  and  not  from  any  afaslract  repugnance  to  the  Idea  of 
such  a  transt^r,  I  abide  by  the  statement  in  the  text. 

r  Analogic*  of  like  wants  met  In  a  like  way,  with  do 
ascertainable  historical  connexion,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Gactulians  and  other  tribes  of  northern  Africa  (StL 
Ital.  111.  2S9X  and  In  the  tjacred  Tent  of  the  Ckithsglnian 
encampments  (Died.  Sic  xx.  66). 
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posible  of  the  Divine  Nature,  were  tb«  two  tables  of 
ttooe.  00  which  were  gmren,  br  the  teaching  of  the 
Dirine  Spirit,  and  therefore  by  "  the  finger  of 
tiod,"'  the  great  ancfaaoging  laws  of  hnman  duty 
which  had  been  proclaimed  on  Sinai.  Here  the 
leaMO  tioght  was  plain  enoui;h.  The  highest  know- 
)«lge  was  as  the  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 
teric In  the  depths  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for 
die  high-priest  as  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  reve- 
lation of  a  righteous  Will  requiring  righteousness  in 
nan  (Saalschatz,  ArckSol.  c.  77).  And  over  the  j 
.Ui  was  the  Cdphereth  (Mercv-Seat),  so  called 
with  a  twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of  the 
word.  It  oovervrf  the  Ark.  It  was  the  witness  of  | 
a  mercy  eoeering  sins.  As  the  "footstool"  ofl 
God,  the  "  throne  "  of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  declared 
that  over  the  Law  which  seemed  so  rigid  and  un- 
lieniliiig  there  rested  the  compiassioD  of  OSE  foigiv- 
ing  "  iniquity  and  trans^^resaion."'  And  over  the 
Mory-seat  were  the  Cherubim,  reproducing  in 
[art  at  leut,  the  symbolism  of  the  great  Hamitic 
races,  forms  familiar  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  needing 
no  description  for  them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the 
fuller  vision  of  the  later  prophets  (Ezek.  i.  S-13,  £ 
^13,  xli.  19),  or  by  tlie  winged  forms  of  the  imagery 
of  Egypt.  Representing  as  they  did  the  manifold 
powers  of  nature,  created  life  in  its  highest  fonn 
'Bahr,  i.  341)  their  "over-shadowing  wings," 
"  meeting "  as  in  token  of  perfect  haimony,  de- 
dind  that  nature  as  well  as  nun  found  its  highest 
;lory  in  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law,  that  men  might 
lake  refuge  in  that  Order,  as  under  "  the  shadow 
of  the  wings"  of  God  (Stanley,  JeicUh  Church, 
p.  98).  Placed  where  those  and  other  like  figures 
were,  in  the  temples  of  Kgypt,  they  might  be  hin- 
diances  and  not  helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of 
purifying  the  worship  of  the  people.  But  it  wa4 
part  of  the  wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace 
in  the  order  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  while  Egyptian 
lymboU  are  retAined,  as  in  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim, 
the  Dkix  and  the  Thdhmim,  their  place  is  changed. 
They  remind  the  high-priest,  the  representative  of 
the  whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order 
Rrts.  The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  worship 
that  which  they  never  see. 

The  material  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  aignifieant.  The  acacia  or  shittim- 
wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible,  to  decay, 
night  well  represent  the  imperishableness  of  Divine 
Truth,  of  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Bilhr,  i.  286).     Ark, 
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mercy-seat,  chemUm,  the  very  walls,  were  all  over- 
laid with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol 
of  light  and  purity,  sun-light  itself  as  it  were,  fixed 
and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  inoormptihie,  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  king  (BUir,  i.  282).  It  was  not 
without  meaning  that  all  this  lavish  expenditure  of 
what  was  mo^t  costly  was  placed  where  none  might 
gaze  on  it.  The  gold  thus  offered  taught  man,  tihat 
the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence  and  sacrifice  are  not 
those  which  ai«  done  that  they  may  be.  seen  of  ma, 
but  those  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  "  seeth 
in  secret "  (Matt.  vi.  4).  Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.  Dithcnlt  as  it  may  be  to  feel  shre  tliat 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the  world 
did  attach  a  mysterious  significance  to  each  separate 
number ;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as  afterwards 
the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
symbolism  of  Lgypt,  must  have  made  that  trans- 
parently clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is  almost  impe- 
netrably dark.*  To  those  who  think  over  the  words 
of  two  great  teachers,  one  heathen  (Plutarch,  Dt 
It.  et  Os.  p.  411),  and  one  Christian  (Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  vi.  p.  84-87),  who  had  at  least  studied  as 
far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  and  had  Inherited  pai-t  of  the  old  system, 
the  precision  of  the  numben  in  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle  will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.  If 
in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right^ngled  triangle  With 
the  sides  three,  four,  five,  represented  the  triad  of 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  I.e.),  the  perfect 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  recnirence 
of  the  numbers  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  as 
symbolizing  oitler,  stability,  perfection  (Biihr,  i. 
245).- 

,(4.)  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor 
the  priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  in  which  everything  represented 
light  and  life  was  led  in  uttJer  darkness,  in  profound 
solitude.  Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the  D*r  or 
Atonemeht,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
strange  contrast  Ims,  however,  ita  parallel  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are 
wonderfully  united.  Only  through  Mieath  can  we 
trulv  live.  Only  by  passing  into  the  "  thick  dark- 
ness'" where  God  is  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12),  can 
we  enter  at  all  into  the  "light  inaccessible,"  in 
which  He  dwells  everlastingly.  The  solemn  annual 
entrance,  like  the  withdrawal  of  symbolic  forms  from 


'  The  tqolvalenoe  of  the  twa'phrases,  "bjr  ibe  Spirit 
•(  Qoi,"  sod  ■■  by  the  linger  ot  Ood,"  Is  seen  by  com- 
puln;  Matt.  xli.  28,  and  Lnke  zl.  20.  Gomp.  also  the 
^Ofute  of  Clement  ot  Alexandria  (Strom,  vl.  J 133)  and 
Uie  OK  of  "  the  band  of  the  Lord  "  In  1  K.  xvlll.  46 ; 
>  K.  lU.  IS ;  Efek.  I.  3,  III  14 ;  I  Chr.  xxvlll.  1». 

■  Ewald,  (ivtng  to  IBS,  Uw  root  of  CdfhottK  the 
DMsnliig  of  *■  to  scrspe."  "  erase,"  derives  fh>m  that 
neuinc  Ibe  idea  Implied  in  the  LXX.  Vuurriipuir,  and 
dnla  that  the  word  ever  signified  hriStiui  (.Alterlk. 
r-  lis.  129). 

k  A  fall  discussion  of  the  subject  is  obviously  Impos- 
iible  here,  but  It  may  be  tueful  to  exhibit  briefly  the 
cliief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
nnmbers  that  are  most  prominent  In  the  language  of 
■ymboUnn.  Arbiirsry  as  some  of  them  may  seem,  a 
oiflldffit  Induction  to  establish  each  will  be  fOund  In 
Bar'!  ehborate  dissertation,  L  128-2St,  and  other  works. 
OtmpL  Wllklnaob,  Ahc  Eg.  Iv.  loo-IM;  Leyrer  to 
Batn^t  eiKfclop. '  Sliftahlltle." 

On— The  Oodbead,  Eternity,  Ufc,  Creative  Forae, 


Two-Matter,  Time,  Death,  Receptive  Capacity,  the 

Moon,  Woman. 
TnaiE  (as  a  number,  or  In  the  triangle)— The  Universe 
In  connexion  with  Ood,  the  Abaolnte  In  Itself, 
the  Unconditioned,  Ood. 
FoiTK  (the  number,  or  in  the  aqoare  or  cube)— Con- 
ditioned EIlsl«no^  the  World  as  created,  Divine 
Order,  Revelation. 
Scvn  (as  »  3  -)-  4)-Tbe  Union  of  the  World  and 
God,  Rest  (as  in  the  Sabbath),  Peace,  Blessing, 
PurlflcaUon. 
Tm  (as=l-f2-(-3-)-  4)— Completeness,  moral  and 

physical.  Perfection. 
FrvR — Perfection  half  attained,  Incompleteness. 
TwKLVE— The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  the  Cycle  of  the 
Seasons;   In  Israel  the  Meal  number  of  the 
people,  of  the  Covenant  of  Ood  with  them. 
■  The  symbol  reappears  In  the  moat  startling  fonn  In 
the  closing  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.    There  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  Is  described.  In  words  which  ahMhitely 
exclode  the  literalism  which  has  sometimes  been  blindly 
applied  to  It,  OS  a  city  four-square,  13,000  ftirlongs  In 
length  and  breadth  and  height  (Rev.  xxl.  16). 
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tbe  gaze-  of  the  people,  was  itsdf  part  of  a  wise 
and  Oirine  order.  lotercoune  with  Egypt  had 
•hown  how  easily  the  symbok  of  Trath  might  be- 
come  common  and  familiar  things,  yet  without 
symbols,  the  traths  themselves  might  be  forgotten. 
Both  duDgei-s  were  met  To  enter  once,  and  once 
only  in  the  year,  into  the  awful  darkness,  to  stand 
bffote  the  Uiw  of  Duty,  before  the  presence  of  tbe 
God  who  gave  it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  be- 
came the  representative  of  God  to  man,  but  as  re- 
presenting man  in  his  homiliation,  in  the  garb  of 
the  lower  piiests,  bare-footed  and  in  the  linen 
ephod,  to  confess  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  this  was  what  connected  the  Atonement.day 
(CS^jpilr)  with  the  Mercy-seat  (CSphereth).  And 
to  come  there  with  blood,  the  s}rmbol  of  life,  touch- 
ing with  that  blood  the  meroy-eeat,  with  incense, 
the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  xti.  12-14),  what 
did  that  express  but  the  truth,  (1 .)  that  man  must 
draw  near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower 
offering  than  the  pui-e  worship  of  the  heart,  with 
tbe  livii^  sacrifice  of  body,  soal,  and  spirit ;  (2.) 
that  could  such  a  perfect  sacrifice  be  found,  it 
would  have  a  mysterious  power  working  beyond 
itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perfection,  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins? 

(5.)  From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  ^rouded  by 
the'double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and 
strange  forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were 
to  be  seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  a  strange  contrast  often  to  the  bestial 
form  behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Paed.  iii.  4).  In  one 
memorable  instance,  indeed,  tbe  veil  was  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  Sais,  there  were  to  be  read  words  whidi, 
though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an  ethical 
Religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  lofUness, 
"  1  am  all  that  has  been  (toj'  rh  ytyov6i),  and  is, 
and  shall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  withdrawn  " 
(itw»Kii\inlifi')  {de  Is.  ct  Otir.  p.  394).  Like,  and 
yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we  finl  that  no  such 
words  could  have  appeared  on  the  veil  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  that  identification  of  the  world  and  God, 
all  idolatry  was  latent,  as  in  the  faith  of  Israel  in 
the  I  AM,  all  idolatry  was  excluded.*  In  that 
despair  of  any  withdrawal  of  the  veil,  of  any  reveb- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Will,  there  were  latent  all  theiuts 
of  an  nnbellering  priestcraft,  substituting  symbols, 
pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revelation.  But  what  then 
was  the  meaning  of  the  veil  which  met  the  gaze  of 
the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary  ? 
Colours  in  the  art  of  Egypt  were  not  le!«  significant 
than  number,  and  the  four  bright  colours,  probably, 
after  the  fiishion  of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands,  blue 
symbol  of  heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  and 
crimson  of  life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and 
purity  (B&hr,  i.  305-330),  foiTOed  in  their  combi- 
nation no  remote  similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which 
of  old  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant 
with  man,  the  pledge  of  peace  and  bope,  the  sign  of 
the  Mvine  Presence  (Ez.  i.  28  ;  Ewald,  Alterth.  p. 
333).  Within  the  veil,  light  and  trath  were  seen  in 
their  unity.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,  the  ToXinrofictXos  iro^fa  of  the  Divine 
order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  w^t  atti- 

•  Tbe  name  Jehovah,  It  ^ax  been  well  uld,  was  "tbe 
tending  asonler  of  the  vdl  of  Sals."  Stanley,  Jemitk 
Chunk,  p.  no.) 
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I  tude,  or  of  what  sise,  or  in  what  material,  we  are 
not  told.  The  wortls  "cunning  work"  in  Ex. 
xxxvi.  35,  applied  elsewhere  to  oombiiutiotts  of  eoi- 
broidery  and  metal  (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  xxxi.  4),  jus- 
tify perhaps  the  conjecture  that  here  also  they 
were  of  gold.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence 
it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  natuiid  to  think  that 
they  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale,  the  number  and 
the  poaitioo  of  those  that  were  over  the  mercy-seat. 
Tbe  visions  of  Ezeluel,  however,  reproducing,  as  they 
obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  priestly  life 
had  made  him  fiuniliar,  indicate  not  less  than  four 
(c.  i.  and  x.),  and  those  not  all  alike,  baring  seve- 
rally the  faces  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  o:^  and  an  eagle, 
strange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  should 
have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  whicli  here  were 
bearing  witness  against  it,  embtems  of  tbe  manifold 
variety  of  creation  as'at  once  manifesting  and  con- 
cealing God. 

(6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less 
awfiil  in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  tbe 
type  of  Hiunan  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  tbe 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory  (B8br,  i.  284).  It  was 
to  be  trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  as  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  nearness 
of  God,  of  the  mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted 
and  in  garments  of  white  linen,  like  the  piiests  of 
Isis  [Priesis],  they  accomplished  their  ministra- 
tions. And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems  of 
Divine  realities.  With  no  opening  to  admit  light 
from  without,  it  was  illumined  only  by  the  golden 
UkKP  with  its  seven  lights,  one  taller  than  the 
others,  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  sacred  than  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all  extingnisbed 
together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of  all  derived  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  their 
mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in  God's  sanc- 
tuary to  His  glory  (Ex.  xx^-.  31,  xxvii.  20;  Zech. 
iv.  X  -14).  The  Shew-bbead,  the  "  bread  of  faces," 
of  the  Divme  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  form 
to  the  sacred  cakes  which  the  ^^ptians  placed 
before  tbe  shrines  of  their  gods,  served  as  a  token 
that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  He  was  yet  there,  accepting  all  offerings, 
recognising  in  particular  that  special  oSering  which 
represented  the  life  of  the  natica  at  once  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a 
people  (Ewald,  Alterth.  p.  120).  The  meaning  of 
the  Altar  of  Incense  was  not  less  obvious.  The 
cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost  the 
universal,  emblem  of  the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli. 
2).  The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and 
the  lamp  taiight  men  that  all  other  oSerings  needed 
the  intermingling  of  that  adoration.  Cpon  that 
altar  no  '*  strange  fire  "  was  to  be  kindled.  When 
fresh  fire  was  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Altab  of  Bcrnt-offerino  in  the  outer  court 
(Lev.  ix.  24,  x.  1).  Very  striking,  as  compared 
with  what  is  to  follow,  is  the  sublimity  and  the 
purity  of  these  symbols.  It  is  as  though  the 
priestly  order,  already  leading  a  consecrated  life, 
were  capable  of  understanding  a  higher  language 
which  had  to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  those 
that  were  still  without  (Saalschiitz,  ArchSol.  §77). 
(7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  was  the  CODBT,  fenced  in  by  an 
enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  tbe  congregation  as  well 
as  to  the  Levites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean.  No  Gentile  might  pass  beyond 
the  curtains  of  the  entrance,  but  every  member  of 
the  priestly  nation  might  tlius  far-  "  draw  near  "  to 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.     Here  therefore  stood  the 
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Altar  of  Bdbst-offerinos,  at  which  Sacri- 
fices in  all  their  varieties  were  oHered  by  penitent 
or  thankful  worshippers  (Ex.  xirii.  1-8;  xiiviii. 
1),  the  brazen  Later  at  which  those  worshippers 
pnrified  themselves  befora  thej  sacrificed,  the  priests 
before  ther  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx. 
17-21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
What  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set 
apart,  that  the  Court  of  the  Taberpacle  was  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  just  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  aaocbiary  answered  to  that  between 
the  sons  of  Aaron  and  other  Israelites,  just  as  the 
idea  of  holiness  calminated  personally  in  the  high- 
priest,  locally  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

IV.  Tlieoriea  of  later  times. — (1.)  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  such  n  struc- 
tors  was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual  multi- 
tude that  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  its  iiilness  pei"- 
baps  no  mind  but  that  of  the  Uwgiver  himself  ever 
entered  into  it,  and  even  fur  him,  one-half,  and  that 
the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must  hare  been  alto- 
gether latent.  Tet  it  was  not  the  less,  was  perhaps 
the  more  fitted,  on  that  account  to  be  an  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  people.  To  the  most 
ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a  witness  of 
the  nearness  of  the  Dirine  King.  It  met  the  crav- 
ing of  the  human  heart  which  prompts  to  worship, 
with  an  order  which  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  im- 
pure. It  tanght  men  that  their  fleshly  nature  was 
the  hindrance  to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them 
onclean ;  that  only  by  subduing  it,  liiUing  it,  as 
they  liilled  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  could  they 
offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice ;  that  such  a  sncri- 
fice  was  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  a  higher  sacri- 
fice than  any  they  oonM  otter  the  ground  of  that 
forgiveness.  The  sins  of  the  past  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nature  which  was  slain 
and  offered,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  wor- 
shipper. More  thoughtful  minds  were  led  inevitably 
to  higher  truths.  They  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the 
Tabernacle  the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested 
in  Creation.  Darkness  was  as  His  pavilion  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  1 2).  He  has  made  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Sun 
(Ps.  xix.  4).  The  heavens  were  spread  out  like  its 
curtains.  The  beanui  of  His  chambeia  were  in  the 
mighty  waters  (Ps.  civ.  2,  3 ;  Is.  il.  22 ;  Lowth, 
De  Sac  Foes.  viii.).  The  majesty  of  God  seen  in 
the  stCHin  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides 
upon  a  cfaemb  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11).  If  the  words, 
"  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cbemUm,"  spoke 
on  the  one  side  of  a  special,  localised  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  they  spoke  also  ou  the  other 
of  that  Presence  as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the 
li|^t  of  setting  sons,  in  the  blackness  and  the  flashes 
of  the  thunder-clouds. 

(2.)  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poetical 
in  its  nature,  had  its  Ht  place  in  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on 
a  &lse  track,  when  it  was  formalised  into  a  system. 
At  a  time  when  Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy 
were  alike  eflete,  when  a  feeble  physical  science 
which  could  read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in 
the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was 
after  ite  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology 
of  heathenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writers 
willing  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  inteipreUtion 

«  It  is  cptioos  to  note  how  In  Clement  of  Alexandria 
the  two  systems  of  interpretation  cross  each  other,  lead- 
ing Bocuetinies  to  extravagances  Uke  those  in  the  text, 
aometlmee  to  thoughts  at  onoe  lofty  and  tme.  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  noticed.     Otbcn,  not  to  be 
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to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  order.  In  that  way,  it 
seemed  to  them,  they  would  secure  the  respect  even 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  be  Proselytes.  The  result  appears  in 
Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in  Cleroeqt  of  - 
Alexandria  and  Orlgen.  Thus  interpreted,  the  entiiv 
signiHcance  of  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  and 
their  place  within  the  Ark  disappeared,  and  the 
truths  which  the  whole  order  represented  became 
cosmical  instead  of  ethical,  if  the  special  idiosyn- 
crasy of  one  writer  (Philo,  De  Profug.)  led  him 
to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between 
the  visible  {m<r9ifTi)  and  the  spiritual  {variri'). 
Mm  coarser,  less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more 
completely  into  the  new  system.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  is  the  visible  firmament  in  which  God  dwells, 
the  Sanctuary  as  the  earth  and  sea  which  men  in- 
habit (Ant.  iii.  6,  §4, 7 ;  7,  §7).  The  twelve  loaves 
of  the  shew-bread  represent^  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven 
lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The  four  coloura 
of  the  veil  were  the  four  elements  (irToix<<a),  air, 
fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  dierubim 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Beaisl  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §35). 
The  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense 
stood  on  the  north,  because  north  winds  were  meet 
fruitful,  the  lamp  on  the  south  because  the  motions 
of  the  planets  were  southward  (ib.  $34,  35).  W« 
need  not  follow  such  a  system  of  intei'pretation  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  authority  with 
which  it  stai'ted  should  secure  for  it  considerable 
respect.  We  find  it  re-nppearing  in  some  Christian 
writers,  Cbrysostom  {Horn,  tn  Joimn.  Bapt.)  and 
Theodoret  {Quaett.  en  Exod.)—ia  some  Jewish, 
Ben  Uzziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbenel  (Biihr,  i.  103  «(  s«q.). 
It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the  Chufdi 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it  fiom 
the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-theology.* 

(3.)  It  will  have  been  dear  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  that  there  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpreters  who  can  see  in 
it  nothhig  but  an  aggregate  of  types  of  Christian 
mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fiict,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  worshippers  of  old, 
and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mysteij  was 
hid  "  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the  mys- 
tery was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order  was 
voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  aa  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was 
**  ready  to  vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed  there 
is,  it  is  believed,  no  antagonism  between  tlie  inter- 
pretation which  starts  from  the  idea  of  syTnboh  of 
Great,  Eternal  Truths,  and  that  which  rests  on  the 
idea  of  typet  foreshadowing  Christ  and  His  Work, 
and  His  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  parallel  with  each  other.    The  type 


passed  over,  are,  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth  the  varied 
degrees  and  forms  {mXvfUftuv  xal  woXvTp6wwt)  of  Ood's 
Revelation,  the  form  and  the  attitude  of  the  Chernbim,  the 
union  of  active  ministry  and  grateful,  ceaseless  colltem- 
platloo  (Strom.  V.  }36,  37). 
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ma;  help  <u  to  understand  th«  srmbol.  The  sTm- 
bol  may  guard  u»  agaiust  misinterpreting  the  type. 
That  the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  aud 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an 
insight  and  a  foresight  more  than  humaa.  Not 
the  veil  of  nature  only  but  the  veil  of  the  flesh, 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  once  conceals  and  mani- 
fests the  Ktemal's  Glory.  The  rending  of  that 
▼eil  enabled  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
believe,  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly  than  the 
High  Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the  Mercy 
Seat,  that  Righteousness  and  Love,  Truth  and 
Mercy  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life 
had  been  offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power 
of  its  Love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  pnrify.i> 
(4.)  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  be  proRtabte  to  enter 
into  the  specuUtions  which  later  writers  have  en- 
grafted on  the  first  great  thought.  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  mate- 
rials enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuart's, 
Bleek's,  Tholuck's,  Delttzsch's,  Allbrd's\  or  in 
special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van  Till  {De  7W>- 
emac.  in  Ugolini,  Thea.  viii.) ;  Bede  {Exponitio 
Mytticaet  Moralit  liotaici  TabemactUi) ;  Witsins 
{De  Tabem.  LcvU.  Myateriii,  in  Miscell.  Sacr.). 
Strange,  outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of  an- 
cient liabbis,  inferring  from  "  the  pattern  showeil 
to  Moses  in  the  Mount,**  the  permanent  existence  of 
a  heavenly  Tabernacle,  like  in  form,  sti'ucture, 
proportions  to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness 
(Lqrrer,  I.  c),  or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in 
it  (not  in  the  spiritual  but  the  anatomical  sense  of 
the  word)  a  typt  of  humanity,  reprewnting  the 
outer  bodily  framework,  the  inner  vital  organs 
(Kriederich,  Symb.  der  Mm.  StiftesMUU  io  Leyrer, 
/.  t. ;  and  Ewald,  Alt,  p.  S'iS),  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  single  glance : 

*'  Non  ragionamm*  di  lor,  ma  gnarda  e  passa." 

(5.)  It  is  not  quite  as  open  to  us  to  ignore  a 
speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  un- 
substantial enough,  has  been  lately  revived  under 
drcumstances  which  have  given  it  prominence.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  and  Vatke 
(Bahr,  i.  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  the  de- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  resiUt  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the 
cradle  of  his  people*s  history  by  transferring  to  a 
remote  antiquity  what  he  fouixl  actually  existing 
in  the  Temple,  modified  only  so  £>r  as  was  neces- 
saiy  to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migration  and  a 
wandering.  The  structure  did  not  belong  to  the 
time  of  tiie  Exodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an 
Exodus.  The  Tabernacle  thus  becomes  the  mjrth- 
•cal  aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple  the 
historical  sequel  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
few  hundred  men  (Colenao,  Pentateuch  ami  Book  of 
Joshua,  P.  I.  c.  iv.  v.),    liie  number  of  priests  was 

p  The  allnslons  to  the  Tabetnade  in  Dm  Apocalypse 
are,  u  ml^t  be  expected,  fUll  of  Interest.  As  in  a  vision, 
which  loKs  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  Temple  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  seen  In  heaven  (Bev.  xv.  (),  and  yet  In 
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utterly  inadequate  for  the  services  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (^fbid.  c.  XX.).  The  narrative  of  the  bead- 
money  collection,  of  the  gifb  of  the  people,  is  full 
of  anachronisms  (/Mf.  c.  xiv.). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objections — those,  «.  g.  as  to 
the  number  of  the  first-lx)m,  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate smallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met 
by  anticipation  in  remarks  under  Priests  and  Le- 
VITES,  written  some  months  before  the  objections, 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bearing 
upon  the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  his- 
tory it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here.  It  will  be 
suffident  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that 
this  theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminish- 
ing difficulties  and  anomalies.  '  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  pnrports  to  be  the 
first  period  of  an  institution,  is,  with  all  its  docu- 
ments, the  creation  of  the  second  ;  but  the  question 
then  comes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  an  elephant,  and 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing  of  the 
tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregation 
at  the  door  nf  the  Tabernacle  tells  with  equal  force 
against  the  historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and 
the  nanative  of  its  dedication.  There  also  when 
the  popuhition  numbered  some  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions (2  Sam.  xiiv.  9),  "  all  the  men  of  Israel  *' 
(1  K.  viii.  2),  all  "the  congregation"  (ver.  5),  all 
the  children  of  Isiael  (ver.  6:i)  were  assembled,  and 
the  king  "  blessed  **  all  the  congiegation  (ver.  14, 
55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is  believed,  undesigned 
touches  indicating  the  nomade  life  of  the  wilderness. 
The  wood  employed  for  the  Tabernacle  is  not  the 
sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  aftei  wards  in  tlie  Temple,  but  the  shittim  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  [Siiittah-Tree,  Shittim.] 
The  abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Egj'pt,  the 
seal  or  dolphin  skins  ("  badgers'*  in  A.  V.,  but  see 
Geseuius  s.  v.  S^HFI)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[BaiX!BB.Skiks,  Appendix  A.]  The  Levites  are 
not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Afterwanls  when 
their  duti^  are  chiefly  those  of  singers  and  gate- 
keepers, they  were  to  begin  at  twenty  ( I  Chr.  xxiii. 
24).  Would  a  later  history  again  have  excluded 
the  priestly  tribe  from  all  share  in  the  structure  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical 
persons  belonging  to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so 
little  prominent  as  that  of  Dan?,  (4.)  There  re- 
mains the  strong  Egyptian  stamp  impressed  upon 
well-nigh  every  pai-t  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  ritua), 
and  implied  in  other  Ihcidents.  [Comp.  Priests, 
Levites,  Ukim  akd  Thcmmiii,  Brazen  Ser- 
pent.] Whatever  bearing  thn  may  have  on  our 
views  nf  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been 
brought  into  close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of 
silver  and  gold  only,  but  ti'easures  of  wisdom,  art, 
knowledge  were  "  borrowed  "  by  one  people  from 
the  other.  To  what  other  penod  in  the  history 
before  Samnel  than  that  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Peo- 


tbe  heavenly  Jenualem  there  to  no  Temple  seen  (xxl. 
33).  And  in  the  heavenly  Temple  there  is  no  longer  any 
\-ell;  It  Is  open,  and  the  aik  of  the  covenant  is  clearly 
seen  (xL  19). 
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tateudi  can  w<  refer  that  intercaaTse  ?  When  was 
.it  likely  that  a  wild  tribe,  with  difSculty  keep- 
ing its  groond  against  neighbouring  nations,  would 
hare  adopted  such  ft  complicated  ritual  from  a 
tytlem  so  alien  to  its  own?  So  it  is  that  the 
wheel  comes  fiill  circle.  The  &ct8  which  when 
urged  hj  Spencer,  with  or  without  a  hostile  pur- 
poM,  were  denounced  as  daring  and  dangerous  and 
unsettling,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  so  to  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  They  are 
used  as  such  by  theologians  who  in  varioas  degrees 
enter  their  protest  against  the  more  destructive 
criticism  of  our  own  time  (Heogstenberg,  Egypt 
and  the  BookM  of  Motes ;  Stanley,  Jticiah  Church, 
Uct.  IT.).  (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment,  put  an 
imaginary  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  recoids 
«f  the  O.  T.  had  given  us  in  1  and  2  Sam.  a  history 
like  that  which  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for 
what  is  actually  given,  had  represented  Samuel 
as  the  first  great  preacher  of  the  worship  of  Elo- 
him.  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet  as  introducing 
fiir  the  first  time  the  name  and  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  the  0.  T.  began  with  this  (Colenso, 
P.  II.  c  xd.).  Let  us  then  suppose  that  some 
old  papyrus,  freshly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there 
was  thus  given  an  explanation  both  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  Egyptian  element 
so  largely  intermingled  with  their  ritual.  Con  we 
not  imagine  with  what  jubilant  zeal  the  Books  of 
Samuel  wouU  then  Imve  been  "critically  ex- 
amined," what  inconsistencies  would  have  been 
detected  in  them,  how  eager  men  would  have  been 
to  prove  that  Samuel  had  had  credit  given  him 
for  a  work  which  was  not  his,  that  not  he,  but 
Moees,  was  the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of 
ismel,  that  the  Tabernacle  on  Zion,  instead  of  com- 
ing freah  from  David's  creative  mind,  had  been 
pteoeded  by  the  humbler  Tabemacle  in  tlu  Wilder- 
nesa?  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABEBNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OF  (:n 
DuBn:  topr^i  trmirvr:  feriae  tabernaciUontm : 
t)PKn  in,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  "  the  feast  of  ingather- 
ing :"  9inir*niyta,  John  vii.  2 ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
4.  $o :  VKiml,  Philo,  D«  Sept.  §24 :  1/  aKt\v1i, 
Plut.  Stfmpos.  iv.  6,  2),  the  third  of  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from 
the  13th  till  the  22nd  of  TUri. 

I.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in 
the  Pentateoch  whidi  refer  to  it :  Exod.  xxiii.  1(S, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
and  is  brooght  into  connexion  with  the  other  f^ti- 
rals  under  their  agricultural  designations,  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
commeiDorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelitei  through 
the  desert ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  in  which  there  is  no 
Dotiee  of  the  eighth  day ,  and  it  is  treated  as  a  thanks- 
giviig  fi>r  the  harvest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38,  where 
there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices  which  be- 


*  Tbe  vrotd  ilSp  means  ■•  a  hnt,"  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished Ihxn  7rilC'  "  a  tent  of  skins  or  cloUi,"  which  is 

y 

the  term  applied  to  tbe  lUeniacle  of  the  Congregation. 
tm  Gtacn.  1. 1. 

k  Tills  ia  tbe  tiew  of  the  R*bblnbt^  wlilcta  appeals  to 
be  coontenanced  by  a  oomparison  of  v.  40  with  v.  43. 
Bat  tbe  Kanltea  beld  that  tbe  boughs  here  mentioned 
were  for  no  otiisr  puipose  ttian  to  cover  the  huts,  and 


long  to  the  festival ;  Deut.  xixi.  10-13,  where  the 
injunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Law 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles. 
In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  observance 
of  tlie  feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional 
pailiculars  respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  wei-e  gathered  in 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  39 ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15). 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labouis 
out  of  the  field,"'  Its  duration  was  stiictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13 ;  Ez.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  dis- 
tinguished by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii. 
36  ;  Neh.  viu.  18). 

During  the  seven  dajt  the  Israelites  wen  com  - 
manded  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  •  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees.  These  huts,  when  the  festival 
was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem,  were  constructed  In 
the  courts  of  honscs,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  court  oi 
the  Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  The  bouglis  were 
of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  m3rrtle,  and  other  trees 
with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  The  com- 
mand in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  said  to  have  been  so 
understood,  l>  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  fiist  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventh,  carried  in  their  hands 
"  the  fi-uit  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
bntnchet,  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  tiees,  with 
branches  of  palm  trees,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook." 

According  to  Habbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  Ivlab '  was 
given.  The  "  fruit  of  goodly  trees  "  is  generally 
taken  by  the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron.'  But 
Joeephns  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §4)  says  that  it  was  the 
fhiit  of  the  penea,  a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  conveyed  from  Persia  to  Egypt  (jlitt.  Nat. 
XT.  13),  and  which  some  hare  identified  with  tbe 
peach  (Malta pmtica).  The  boughs  of  thick  tives 
were  understood  by  Onkelos  and  othen  to  be 
myrtles  (D*D*tri),  but  that  no  such  limitation  to 

a  single  species  could  have  been  intended  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  myrtle 
bi-ancbcs  being  mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  15). 
The  bumt-ofi'erings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  far  more  numeivus  than  those  of  any  other 
festival.  It  is  said  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  ordered  that  each  one  of  the  courses  was 
employed  during  the  seven  days  (SuccaJt,  v.  6). 
There  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteiai 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  buUocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy.  Thirteen 
were  offered  on  the  fiist  day,  twelve  on  the  second, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  reducing  the  number 
by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven  bul- 
locks only  were  offered  (Num.  xiix.  12-38). 


that  the  Villow  bcancbes  were  merely  fur  tying  the  pans 
of  tlie  huts  together. 

•  The  word  374?  strictly  means  simply  a  palm 
brandi.  Buxt,  Lex.  Ililis.  c  1143;  Oirpsov,  ^y.  Crit. 
p.  416 ;  Dmsiaa,  yU,  Maj.  in  Lev.  xxiii. 

<■  JTiriK.  So  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Sucatk!  See 
Buxt  La.  rate,  sub  ]')n. 
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The  eighth  d«jr  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Pasaover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  desig- 
nated ntt^  [Passover,  §3,  note '].  We  are 
told  that  on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Hebrews 
left  their  huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took  up 
their  alxxie  again  in  their  houses.  The  special  offer- 
ings of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  rsm,  seven  lambs, 
and  a  goat  for  a  sin-ofTering  (Nam.  »ix.  36-38).* 

Wli^  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on'a  Sabbatical 
year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  iu 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Deut.  xzxi.  10-13/.  It  is  said  tliat,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  read  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet.'  Whether  the  selections  were 
made  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  ouly,  or  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  question.  But 
according  to  the  Mishna  {Soto,  vi.  8,  quoted  by 
Relaod)  the  portions  read  were  Deut.  i.  1-vi.  4, 
zi.  13-ziv.  22,  riv.  23-XTi.  22,  xriii.  1-14,  xzrii. 
l-xxviii.  68  (see  Fagius  a«d  Roaeomilller  on  Deat. 
zui.  11  ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c.  zvii.). 
We  find  Ezra  reading  tiie  Law  daring  the  festiral 
"  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  " 
(Neh.Tiii.  18).f 

III.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
fen<ed  to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 
in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  dis- 
play of  some  great  lights  in  the  court  of  the  women. 

We  are  told  that  each  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire, 
having  made  up  his  tulab,  before  he  broke  hia  fiist 
(Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  luiab  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  saaifice. 
The  parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  npon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  wluch  he  brought 
into  the  court  through  the  water  gate.  As  he 
entered  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed 
two  silver  basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedron  (Maimon. 
ap.  Carpzov.  p.  419).  The  hallel  was  then  sang, 
and  when  the  singers  reached  the  first  verse  of  Ps. 
czviii.  all  the  company  shook  their  lulabs.  This 
gesture  was  repeatwl  at  the  25th  verse,  and  again 
when  they  sang  the  29th  verse.  The  sacrifices 
whidi  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passages  from  the  Psalms  were 
chanted. 

In  the  evening  (it  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  had  com- 


•  Tb«  notion  of  MUnster,  Godwin,  and  otbeni  that  tbe 
elgbth  day  was  called  ■■  tbe  day  of  palms,'*  is  ntterlr 
without  fonndatloo.  No  trace  of  such  a  designation  Is 
found  In  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably  resulted  from  a 
theory  that  the  Ftwt  of  Tabemades  most,  like  the  Pass- 
over and  Pentecost,  have  a  festival  to  answer  to'lt  In  tbe 
calendar  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  and  that  "  the  day  tf 
palms  "  passed  Into  Palm  Sunday. 

'  A  story  Is  told  of  Agrlppa  that  when  he  was  onoo 
perfonnlng  this  ceremony,  as  be  came  to  the  words  **  tbon 
may'st  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which  Is  not  thy 
brother,"  the  tbonght  of  his  foreign  blood  occurred  to 
hUn.  and  be  was  affected  to  tears.  But  tbe  bystanders 
eocoursged  him,  crying  out  ■■  Fear  not,  Agri^ia  >.  Thoo 


menced  had  ended\  both  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  bold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Sihnm. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  unrestrained  hilarity 
was  permitted,  such  as  wouM  have  been  unbecoming 
while  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  the 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  oonnezion  with  the 
offering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  {Succah,  iv.  9,  v.  1 , 
and  the  passages  from  the  Gem.  given  by  Lightfoot, 
Tlnnpfe  Service,  §4). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  court 
two  lofty  stands,  each  sup|iorting  four  great  lamps. 
These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival. 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  light  over  nearly  the 
whole  compass  of  the  city.  The  wicks  were 
furnished  from  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests, 
and  the  snpply  of  oil  vras  kept  up  by  the  tons  of 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  flam- 
beaux. A  body  of  Levites,  stationed  on  the  fifteen 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  conrt,  played  in- 
strumenta  of  mosie,  and  chanted  the  fifteen  psalms 
which  ore  called  in  the  A.  T.  Songs  of  D^ees 
(Ps.  cxz.-czxiiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were 
afterwards  continued  for  some  time.  Tbe  same 
ceivmonies  in  the  day,  and  the  aame  joyous  meeting 
in  the  evening,  were  renewed  on  each  of  the  seven 
days. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  (John  vii.  37,  38)—"  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  "— 
were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloam.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  tbe  rite 
as  symbolical  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied  to 
their  Athera  from  the  rock  at  Meribah.  But  they 
also  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  spiritual  significa- 
tion, in  Bccoi-dance  with  the  use  to  which  our  Lord 
appears  to  turn  it.  Maimonides  (note  in  SticcaX) 
applies  to  it  the  very  passage  which  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  oar  Lord  (Is.  xii.  3) — "  There- 
fore with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  salvation."  The  two  meanings  are  of  course 
perfectly  harmonious,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
St.  Paul  makes  of  the  historical  &ct  (1  Cor.  x.  4  J 
— "  they  drank  of  that  spiritiml  rock  that  followed 
them :  and  that  rock  wis  Chiist." 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself, 
that  is  the  seventh,  or  the'  last  day  of  the  religioua 
observances  of  the  series  of  annual  festivals,  the 
eighth,  must  be  intended.  Bnt  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing,  according  to  ancient  testimony, 
to  distinguish  the  seventh,  as  a  gi'eat  day,  com- 
pared  with  the  other  davs;  it  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior, in  not  being  a  day  of  holy  convocation, 
and  in  its  number  of  sacrifices,  to  the  first  day.^ 


art  our  brother."    Ughtfoot,  T.  S.  c  xvll. 

t  Dean  Allbrd  considers  that  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of  Tabrr- 
nades.  John  vU.  1»— "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law  1 
and  yet  none  of  yon  keepeth  the  law  "—even  If  {bat  year 
was  net  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  observance  did  not 
actually  take  place  at  tbe  time. 

'  But  Buxlorf,  who  cunlends  that  SL  John  speaks  of  the 
seventh  day,  says  that  the  modern  Jews  of  his  time  called 
that  day  "  the  Great  Hosanna."  and  distlognlshed  it  by  a 
greater  attention  than  usual  to  their  personal  sppearanoe, 
and  by  performing  oertatai  peculiar  rites  in  the  synagogue 
(Sym.  Jud.  xxU. 
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On  th;  other  hand,  it  is  neaily  certain  that  the 
ceraaaaj  of  pouring  oat  the  water  did  not  take 
place  on  the  eighth  day,'  though  the  day  might 
bare  been,  by  an  eaay  licence,  called  the  great  day 
of  the  feast  (2  Hacc.  x.  6 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §4 ; 
Philo,  /)«  Sept.  §24).  Dean  Alfoi-d  reasonably 
supposes  that  the  eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and 
that  the  reference  of  our  Lord  was  to  an  ordinary 
and  well-known  obserrance  of  the  feast,  though  it 
was  not,  at  the  reiy  time,  going  on. 

We  must  resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we 
adopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord's  woi'ds  (John  riii. 
12) — "  1  am  the  light  of  the  world  " — refer  to  the 
great  lamps  of  the  festiTaL  The  suggestion  must 
have  arisen  in  the  same  way,  or  else  from  the 
apparatus  Ibr  lighting  not  being  remoTed,  althongfa 
the  festival  had  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  bow- 
erer,  be  remarked  that  Bengel,  Stier,  and  some 
others,  think  that  the  words  refer  to  the  light  of 
morning  which  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
may  be  taken  of  the  genuineness  of  John  viii.  1-1 1 
will  modify  the  probability  of  the  latter  interpre- 
tation. 

IT.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  the 
Mishna  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
hnts.  They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms, 
nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
by  themselTes,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  eitemal  sup- 
port, nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  birger  building, 
or  <^  a  tne.  They-  were  not  to  be  covered  with 
skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs, 
or,  in  pert,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They  were 
to  be  constructed  expi-essly  for  the  festival,  out  of 
new  materials.  Their  forms  might  vary  in  accoi'd- 
anoe  with  the  taste  of  the  owners.''  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  them  during 
the  wliole  period  of  the  festival  (Sifrif  in  Reland), 
but  others  said  it  was  sufficient  if  tliey  ate  fonrteen 
meals  in  them,  that  is,  two  on  each  day  {Succah, 
ii.  6).  Persons  engaged  in  religious  service,  th«  sick, 
nones,  women,  slaves,  and  minors,  were  excepted 
altogether  from  the  obligation  of  dwelling  in  them, 
and  some  indulgence  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  all  in  very  tempestuous  weather  (Succah,  i.  ii. ; 
llOnster  on  Lev.  xziii.  40;  Buxt.  Si/n.  Jud.  c. 
ixi.). 

The  furniture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authorities,  of  the  plainest  description.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not  fiurly  necessary. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  consider^ 
able  difference  according  to  the  habits  or  circum- 
stances of  the  occupant "  (Carpzov,  p.  415 ;  Buxt. 
Sun.  Jud.  p.  451). 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout 
the  seven  davs  with  spiigs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
each  Israelite  who  came  into  the  conrt  brought 
with  him.  The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
been  already  noti«d.  The  number  of  public  vic- 
tims cSeni  on  the  first  d.iy  exceeded  these  of  any 
day  in  the  year  {Menach.  xiii.  5).  Bat  besides 
these,  the  Chagtgahs  or  private  peace-offerings 
[Passover,  ii.  3,  f  ]  were  more  abnndnnt  than  at 
any  other  time ;  and  thei-e  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered  all 
those  offered  at  the  other  festivals  put  together. 
It  belongs  to  the  chai-acter  of  the  feast  that  on  each 

'  K.  Jeboda,  however,  said  tiiat  the  water  was  pouted 
not  on  eight  days.    Swxak,  Iv.  9,  «ith  Bartenors's  note. 

■  There  are  some  cuiioaii  fijuree  of  dlfTeient  forms  of 
huts,  and  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 


day  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  have- 
sounded  twenty-one  times. 

V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tai)emacles  was, 
in  this  respect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  lulabs  must' have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  the 
lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  aid  ^e  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Kabbis  in,  ihefatival, 
Kcn-'iioxir.  There  is  a  proverb  in  SucciM  (v.  1), 
*'  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the 
pouring  oat  of  the  water  of  Si  loam  has  never  seen 
lejoicing  in  his  life."  Maimonides  says  that  he 
who  fiiiled  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  contri- 
buting to  the  public  joy  according  to  his  means, 
incurred  eiipecial  guilt  ^Carpzov,  p.  419).  The 
feast  is  designated  by  Joseplius  (jMt.  viii.  4,  §1) 
lopTJ)  iyjarrctri)  (col  lityiimi,  and  by  Philo,  ioprSy 
H*yUmi.  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is  shown 
in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  4,  §  1 ,  XV.  33) ,  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  its 
celebration  by  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas  Maoca- 
baeus.  From  this  &ct,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  year,  especially  the 
vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Plutarch  should 
have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  calling  it 
tvpvixpopla  and  Kfvrnfo^opia  {Sympos.  iv.).  The 
account  whifh  he  gives  of  it  is  curious,  but  it  is 
not  much  to  our  purpose  here.  It  contains  about 
as  much  truth  as  the  more  famous  passage  on  the 
Hebrew  nation  in  the  {iflh  book  of  the  Histoi'y  of 
Tacitus. 

VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles are  plainly  set  forth  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, and  Lev. 
xxlii.  i'i).  It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  pe»- 
s)^^  through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  mean- 
ings, it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  Passover,  as 
the  Feast  of  Abib,  the  month  of  gi°een  ears,  when 
the  first  sheaf  of  barley  was  oDiered  before  the 
Lord ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest, 
when  the  first  loaves  of  the  year  were  waved 
before  the  altar :  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  rektted 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  destroyer,  and  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egypt.  The  tents  of  the  wilderness 
furnished  a  home  of  freedom  compared  with  the 
house  of  bondage  out  of  which  they  had  been 
brought.  Hence  the  Divine  Word  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  the  command  that  they  should  dwell  in 
huts  during  the  festival,  "that  your  generations 
may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
hmd  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii.  43). 

But  naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  freedom,  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
more  perfect  fulfilment  of  God's  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  His  people  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blessing  of  a  settled  abode,  and, 
as  connected  with  it,  for  the  regular  annual  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  with  Qie  storing  up  of 
the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  b^  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  promoted  and  tlie  fear 


I 


in  Sorenbnsins'  JfMno,  voL  II. 

•  There  is  a  lively  dncrlptlon  of  some  of  the  huts  need 
by  the  Jews  In  modem  times  In  La  He  JtOvt  en  AUaa, 
p.  110,  fcc 
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of  iiunine  put  into  a  ivmoter  distance.  Thtu  the 
agricultond  aod  tbe  historical  id«as  of  the  feast 
became  eaaentially  ooonected  with  each  other. 

But  besides  this,  Philo  saw  ia  this  feast  a  witness 
for  tbe  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the 
chosen  race.  All,  during  the  week,  poor  and  rich,  the 
inhabitant  alilie  of  the  palace  or  tije  hovel,  lived  in 
huts  which,  ii>  stiictness,  were  to  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  ordinary  materials  and  oonstructioo.* 
From  this  point  of  Tiew  the  Israelite  would  be 
reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  perilons 
and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through  the 
desert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
diately dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, while  the  completed  harvest  stored  up  for 
the  coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  be  had 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  which  had  been  of  old  pro- 
mised to  his  race. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
tbe  establishment  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national 
worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was 
evidently  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
should  be  kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  obser- 
vance at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K. 
viii.  2,  65;  Joseph.  .4nt.  viii.  4,  §5),  again,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Kzra  (N'eh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  thini  time  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
when  be  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  restoi'etl 
•the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jebo«h  (2  Maoc. 
X.  5-8). 

The  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some 
connected  with  Succoth,  the  first  halting-place  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  Kgypt ;  and  the 
hats  are  taken  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the 
wilderness,  but  tbe  leafy  buoths  (succoth)  in  which 
they  lodged  fur  the  last  time  before  they  entered  the 
desert.  The  feast  would  thus  call  to  mind  the 
transition  from  settled  to  nomadic  life  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palatine,  Appendix,  §89). 

Carpzov,  App.Crit.f.iH;  Bshr,  %miu/tt,  li. 
624 ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jvd.  c.  xxi. ;  Keland.  Ant.  iv.  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Templt  Service,  ivi.  and  Exercit.  m 
Joan.  vii.  2,  37 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  280 ;  the  treatise 
Saecah,  In  the  Miahna,  with  Surenhnsius'  Notes ; 
Hnpfeld,  De  Fest.  Heir.  pt.  ii.  Of  the  monographs 
on  the  subject  the  most  important  appear  to  be, 
Ikenius,Z)e  Libatione  Aquae  in  Fest.  Tab.;  Groddek, 
De  Ceremonia  Palmanm  in  Fest.  Tab.  (in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xviii.),  with  the  Notes  of  Dachs  on  SuccoA,  in 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  [S.  C] 

TAB'ITHA  {Ta0tei:  Tabitha),  also  called 
Dorcas  (AopKdt)  by  St.  Luke :  a  female  disciple  of 
Joppa,  "  full  of  good  works,"  among  which  that  of 
making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifically  men- 
tioned. While  St.  I'eter  was  at  the  neigbbouring 
town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  disci- 
ples at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Apostle, 


TABOB 

begging  him  to  come  to  them  without  delay.-  It  is 
not  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  whether  they 
looked  for  any  eiercise  of  miraculous  power  on  his 
pail,  or  whether  they  simply  wi&lied  for  Christian 
consolation  under  what  they  regarded  as  the  common 
calamity  of  their  Church ;  but  the  miracle  recently 
performed  on  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  34),  and  the  eipression 
in  ver.  38  {Sitxetiy  Itn  iiiMv),  lead  to  the  former 
suppoeition.  Upon  his  .-uiival  Peter  found  the  de- 
ceased already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in  an 
upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
recipients  snd  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  After  the 
example  of  onr  Saviour  in  the  house  of  Jairus 
(Matt.  ii.  25;  Mark  v.  40),  »  Peter  put  them  all 
forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  then 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (comp.  Mai-k  v.  41  ; 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up, 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  from  her 
couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  further  told, 
produced  an  eitnordinary  effect  in  Joppa,  and  was 
tbe  occasion  of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  ix. 
36-42). 

The  name  of  "  Tabitha  "  (KJI'SP)  is  the  Aramaic 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  D^SV,  a  "  female 

gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East, 
among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  of 
beauty, — indeed,  the  word  *3y  properly  means 
"beauty."  St.  Luke  gives  "Dorcas"  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name.  Similarly  we 
find  Sopxit  as  the  LXX.  i-endering  of  *3y  in 
Deut.  m.  15,  22 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  Prov.  vl.  5."  It 
has  been  infened  from  the  occuiTcnce  of  the  two 
names,  that  Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  Whitby 
in  he.).  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  even  if 
we  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  actually  borne 
by  her,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  period  to 
have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their  Jewish 
name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  cleu-  from  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  bore  tlic 
name  of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name 
of  Tabitha  means  "  gazelle  "  (topKis),  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Geutile  reailcrs,  he  afterwards  speakx 
of  her  by  the  Gi-eek  equiviUent.  At  tiie  same  time 
it  is  very  possible  that  she  may  have  been  known 
by  both  names ;  and  we  learn  from  Josephus  (£.  J. 
iv.  3,  §5)  that  the  name  of  Doitas  was  not  mi- 
known  in  Palestine.  Among  the  Greeks,  also,  as  we 
gathei'  from  Lucret.  iv.  11.54,  it  was  a  term  of  en- 
dearment. Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  name 
will  be  found  in  Wetstein,  in  he.  [W.  B.  J.] 

ta'bobjumImount 'TABOB  (-ftan  nn, 

probably  =  height,  as  m  Simonis'  Ontmastixn, 
p.  300:  rai0pip,  ipos  9a$Ap,  9afiAp,  but  ri 
'hafiipiov  in  Jer.  and  Hoiwa,  and  in  Josephus,  who 
has  also  'ATopfiipior:  TAoior),  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single  moun- 


>  Some  Jewish  sulhoriUes  and  otben  connect  with  this 
the  fact  that  In  tbe  month  Tlsrl  the  weather  becomes 
raU»r  cold,  and  bence  there  was  a  degree  of  self -denial,  at 
least  for  tbe  rich,  in  dwelling  In  bate  (Jos.  Ant.  iU.  10,  H  t 
Buxt  Spt.  Jud.  p.  447 ;  KeL  Ant.  Iv.  S).  They  see  In 
this  a  reason  why  tbe  commemoration  of  the  Journey 
through  the  (fesert  should  have  been  fixed  at  this  seamn 
of  tbe  year.  The  notion  seems,  bowever,  not  to  be  In 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  feast,  tbe  time 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  determined  entirely  on 
agrtcultoral  ground.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  tbe 
langoage  of  the  prophet,  Zedi.  xlv.  16,  IT ;  oomp.  Exod. 
xxlh.  16;  Dent.  zvi.  13-17.    As  little  worthy  o(  nrnre 


than  a  passing  notice  Is  tbe  connecting  tbe  fall  of  Jericho 
with  the  Festival  (Godwyn.  p.  12;  ReUind,  Iv,  5).  and  of 
tbe  seventy  ballocks  offered  during  the  seven  di^s  being 
a  symbol  of  tbe  seventy  Oentile  nations  (Reland,  tv.  5; 
Bocbart.  PhaUg,  i.  15).  But  of  somewhat  more  interest 
is  the  older  notion  found  In  Onkelos,  tbat  tbe  shade  of  tbe 
branches  represented  the  cloud  by  day  which  aheltered 
the  Israelites.  He  renders  tbe  words  in  lev.  xxili.  43— 
"  tbat  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwelt  under  the 
shadow  of  a  dond." 

'  Tbe  full  fonn  occurs  b  Jndg.  Iv.  «,  12, 1< ;  tbat  of 
Tnbor  only,  In  Josh.  xlx.  21 ;  Jodg.  vlU.  18 ;  Ps.  Iixxlx. 
12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Hoa.  v.  I. 
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tains  in  Palestine.  Ifwas  a  Kabbigic  saying  (and 
shows  the  Jewish  estimate  of  the  attractions  of 
the  locality)  that  the  Temple  ought  of  right  to 
have  been  built  here,  bat  was  required  by  an 
eipms  revelation  to  be  ei^ected  on  Moant  Moriah. 
It  rises  abruptly  from  the  north-eastern  arm  of 
the  Plain  of  tlsdiaeloo,  and  stands  entirely  insu- 
lated, except  on  the  west,  where  a  nari'ow  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  It  pre- 
sents to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
beautiful  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  a  cirele,  yet  raiying  somewhat 
as  viewed  from  diSerent  directions.  The  body  of 
the  mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of 
the  country.  It  is  studded  with  a  comparatiTely 
dense  forest  of  oaks,  pistaqas,  and  other  trees  and 
buahes,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  opening 
on  the  sides  and  a  small  uneven  tiact  on  the 
summit.  The  coverts  afford  at  present  a  shelter 
for  wolves,  wild  boais,  lynxes,  and  various  rep- 
Ules.  Its  height  is  estimated  at  1000  feet,  but 
may  be  somewhat  less  rather  than  more.  Its  an- 
cient name,  as  already  suggested,  indicates  its  ele- 
vation, though  it  does  not  rise  much,  if  at  all, 
above  some  of  the  other  summits  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  now  called  Jtbel  et-  Tur.  It  lies  about  six 
or  eight  miles  almost  due  east  from  Naxareth. 
The  writer,  in  returning  to  that  village  towards 
t}ie  dose  of  the  day  (May  3rd,  1852),  found 
the  sun  as  it  went  down  in  the  west  shining 
directly  in  his  face,  with  hardly  any  deviation  io 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
path.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  side, 
near  the  little  village  of  Debilrieh,  probably  the 
ancient  Daberath  (Jcah.  lii.  12),  though  it  can 
be  made  with  entire  ease  in  other  places.  It 
reqoira  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to 
reach  the  top  The  path  is  circuitous  and  at 
times  steep,  bat  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  it 
TOL.  II. 


difficult  to  ride  the  entire  way.  The  trees  and 
bushes  are  generally  so  thick  as  to  intercept  the 
prospect;  but  now  and  then  the  traveller  as  he 
ascends  comes  to  an  open  spot  which  reveals  to 
him  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plain.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  landscape,  as  seen 
from  such  points,  in  the  season  of  the  early  har- 
vest, is  that  presented  in  the  diversified  nppeai-ance 
of  the  fields.  The  different  plots  of  givund  exhibit 
vai'ious  colours,  according  to  the  state  of  culti- 
vation at  the  time.  Some  of  them  are  red,  where 
the  land  has  been  newly  ploughed  up,  owing  to 
the  natural  properties  of  the  soil ;  others  yellow 
or  white,  where  the  haiTest  is  beginning  to  ripen 
or  is  ali'udy  ripe ;  nnd  others  green,  being  covered 
with  grass  or  springing  grain.  As  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  or  intermixed,  these  parti- 
coloured plots  present,  as  looked  down  upon  from 
above,  an  appearance  of  gay  checkered  work  which 
is  singulady  beautiful.  The  top  of  Tabor  consists 
of  an  in-egular  platform,  embracing  a  circuit  of 
half-an-hour's  walk  and  commanding  wide  views 
of  the  subjacent  plain  from  end  to  ood.  A  copious 
dew  fi«lls  here  during  the  warm  months.  Travel- 
lers who  have  spent  the  night  there  have  found 
their  tents  as  wet  in  the  morning  as  if  they  had 
been  drenched  with  rain. 

It  is  the  universal  judgment  of  those  who  have 
stood  on  the  spot  that  the  panorama  spread  before 
them  as  they  look  from  Tabor  includes  as  great  a 
vaiiety  of  objects  of  natural  beauty  and  of  sacred 
and  historic  interest  as  any  one  to  be  seen  from 
any  position  in  the  Iloly  Land.  On  the  east  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Tibeiias,  not  less  than  fifteen 
miles  distant,  are  seen  glittering  tl.rough  the 
clear  atmosphere  in  the  deep  bed  wheie  (hey 
repose  so  quietly.  Though  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  lake  can  be  distinguished,  the 
entire  outline  of  its  basin  can  be  tracnl  on  every 
side.     In  the  same  direction  the  eye  follows  the 
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coarw  of  the  Jordan  for  many  mile>;  while  ttill 
farther  east  it  rests  upon  a  boundless  perspectire 
of  hills  nod  Tftllejn,  embracing  the  modem  Miiurln, 
and  further  south  the  mountains  of  the  ancient 
Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  daik  line  which  skirts 
the  horixon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  rich  plains  of  Galilee  611  up  the  intermediate 
space  as  &r  as  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  ridge  of 
Carmel  lifts  its  head  in  the  north-west,  though 
the  portion  which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not 
distinctly  visible.  On  the  north  and  north-east 
we  behold  the  hat  ranges  of  Lebanon  as  they 
rise  into  the  hilb,  about  Safed,  overtap|ied  !n  the 
rear  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon,  and  >till  nearer 
to  us  the  Horns  of  Hattln,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
the  Beatitudes.  On  the  south  are  seen,  first  the 
summits  of  Oilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  has  fixed  for  ever  in  tlie 
memory  of  mankind,  and  further  <mward  a  con- 
fused view  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
occupy  the  oential  part  of  Palestine.  Over  the 
heads  of  Dfihy  and  Oillioa  the  spectator  looks  into 
the  valley  of  the  Jot^an  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beistn  (itself  not  within  sight),  the  ancient  Beth- 
shean,  on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung  up 
the  headless  trank  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over 
Israel.  Looking  across  a  branch  of  the  plain  of 
Esdrnelon,  we  behold  Kndor,  the  abode  of  the 
sorceress  whom  the  king  consulted  on  the  night 
before  his  fatal  battle.  Another  little  village 
clings  to  the  hill-side  of  another  ridge,  on  whidi 
we  gaze  with  still  deeper  interest.  It  is  Nain, 
the  village  of  that  name  in  tlie  New  Testamoit, 
where  the  Saviour  touched  the  bier,  and  restored 
to  life  the  widow's  son.  The  Saviour  must  have 
passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this  mount  in  the  coarse 
of  his  journeys  in  different  parts  of  Galilee,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  looked  up  with 
so  much  admiration  to  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  The  same  beauty  rests  upon  its 
brow  to-day,  the  same  richness  of  verdure  refreshes 
the  eye,  in  contrast  with  the  bleaker  aspect  of  so 
many  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Christian 
traveller  yields  spontaneously  to  the  impression  of 
wonder  and  devotion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  (ixxzix.  11,  12)  : — 

"  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  Is  thine ; 

The  world  and  the  ftalness  thereof,  thou  bast  founded 
them. 

llie  north  sod  the  sonth  tbon  hast  created  them ; 

Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  r^folce  in  thy  name." 

Tabor  does  not  occar  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  (xix.  22)  mentions  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Isaacharand  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak, 
at  the  command  of  Deboiah,  assembled  his  forces 
on  Tabor,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  opportune 
moment,  descended  thence  with  "  ten  thousand 
men  aHer  him"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  6-15). 
The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom  "  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king,"  were  murdered 
here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna  (Judg.  viii.  18,  19). 
Some  writers,  after  Heider  and  otlKra,  think  that 
Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and 


<>  Professor  Stanley,  In  hts  Ifoticet  <^  LamiUia  vitOai 
Kitk  the  Pritux  tf  Wala,  has  mentioned  some  parttcnlare 
attadied  to  the  modem  histoi;  of  Tabor  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  former  tnvellers.  "  The  fortress,  of  which 
the  ruins  crown  the  i^nmmtt,  had  evidently  four  Bsteways. 
like  those  by  which  tlie  great  Ronuui  camps  of  our  own 
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Zebulon  in  Dent,  xzziii.  19,  that  "they  shall  call 
the  people  unto  the  mountain ;  there  they  shall 
ofler  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  Stanley,  who 
holds  this  view  (iSinat  and  Palatine,  p.  351), 
remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of 
the  open  glades  on  the  summit  a*  specially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could 
well  believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have 
been  a  sanctuary  of  the  noithei-n  triben,  if  not  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  prophet  in  Hos.  v.  1, 
reproaches  the  priests  and  royal  family  with  having 
"  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah  and  a  net  spread  upon 
Tabor."  The  chai'ge  against  them  probably  is 
that  they  had  set  up  idoL;  and  practised  heathenish 
rites  on  the  high  places  which  were  usually 
selected  for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  "  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  tea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  conspicuousneas, 
beauty,  and  strength. 

Dr.  Robinson  {Setearcliea,  ii.  353)  has  thug 
described  the  ruins  which  ai'e  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top  are 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  krge 
stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that 
the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  cha- 
racter. Id  several  parts  are  the  remains  of  towera 
and  bastions.  The  chief  remains  are  upon  the 
ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and 
especially  towards  its  eastern  end ;  here  are — in 
indisciiminate  confusion  —  walls,  and  aitJies,  and 
foundations,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well 
as  other  buildings,  some  oT  hewn,  and  some  of 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a 
fortress  are  seen  here,  and  further  west  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed,  arch  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and  bean  the 
name  of  Bab  el-ffaaa,  •  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Con- 
nected with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are  seen 
near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  to  the 
ei-a  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevelled  stones 
we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later  than 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  before  which  period, 
indeed,  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on 
Mount  Tabor.  In  the  days  of  the  crusaders,  too, 
and  eoi'Iier,  there  were  here  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. The  summit  has  many  cistema,  now  mostly 
dry."  The  same  writer  found  the  thermometer 
here,  10  a.m.  (June  18th),  at  98°  F.,at  sunrise  at 
64°,  and  at  sunset  at  74°.  The  Latin  Christiana 
have  now  an  altar  hei«,  at  which  theu:  priests  from 
Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeka 
also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.^ 

Most  travellers  who  have  visited  Tabor  in  recent 
times  have  found  it  utterly  solitary  so  &r  as 
regards  the  presence  of  human  occupants.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  on  his  visit  here  to  meet, 
unexpectedly,  with  four  men  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to 
encourage  the  devotion  of  religious  de\-otees.  One 
of  them  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Church, 
a  native  of  Wallachia,  named  Erinna,  according  to 
his  own  aoooimt  more  than  a  hundi^  yean  old, 
who  had  come  here  to  await  the  final  advent  of 


country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  Inscription,  said  to  he 
the  only  one  on  the  monutaln."  It  reomls  the  boilding 
or  rebuilding  of  "  this  blessed  fortress  "  by  the  order  of 
the  Sultan  Abn  Btkt  on  his  retom  from  the  East  a  JL 
«0?. 
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Christ.  His  story  was  an  interesting  one.  In  his 
early  yean  "  be  received  an  intimation  in  his  sleep 
that  hie  was  to  build  a  diarch  on  a  motnitain  shown 
to  him  in  hii  dream.  He  wandered  through  many 
countries,  and  found  his  mountain  at  last  In  Tabor. 
There  he  lived,  and  collected  money  from  pilgrims, 
which  at  his  death,  a  feir  years  ago,  amounted  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  raise  the  chnrch,  which  is 
approaching  completion.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  long  b^rd  and  for  a  tame  panther,  which,  like 
the  ancient  hermits,  he  made  his  constant  com- 
panion" (Stanley,  Localities,  191-2).  He  was  a 
man  of  huge  physical  proportions,  and  stood  forth 
as  a  good  witness  for  the  efficacy  of  the  diet  of  milk 
and  herbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  subsisted.  The  other  three  men  were  natires 
of  the  same  prorince.  Two  of  them,  having  been 
to  Jerosalem  and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgiimage,  had 
taken  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return  home- 
ward, where,  finding  unexpectedly  the  priest, 
whom  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 
remain  with  him  for  a  time.  One  of  them  was 
deliberating  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his 
peiToanent  abode  there.  The  fourth  per»>n  was 
a  young  man,  a  relative  of  the  priest,  who  seemed 
to  hare  taken  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  caring 
for  his  aged  friend  in  the  last  extremity.  In  the 
monastic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  a 
belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  trans- 
foration, was  crowded  with  hermits.  It  was  one 
of  the  shrines  fitim  the  earliest  period  which 
pilgi-ims  to  the  Holy  Land  I'egardnl  it  as  a  saci'ed 
duty  to  honour  with  their  presence  and  their 
prayers.  Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes, 
"  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus 
est  Dominus;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Her- 
mooim  et  campos  iatissimos  Galihieae  (Jesreel),  in 
qnibus  Sisara  prostratus  est.  Torrens  Cison  qui 
mediam  planitiem  dividebat,  et  oppidum  juxta, 
Nairn,  mons^'abantur." 

This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  tiimsfigui-ed  on 
Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  adopted  legends  of  this  nature,  and 
reappears  often  still  in  popular  religious  works. 
If  one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would  deem 
peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there 
is  none  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
beautiful  Tabur.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed 
on  Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  50 
or  53;  and,  as  Josephus  says  {BeU.  Jud.  iv.  1,  §8) 
that  he  strengthenol  the  fortifications  of  a  city 
there,  about  a.d.  60,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
Tabor  must  hare  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
vening period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
Tabor,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
and  was  transfigured  before  them  "  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 2), 
ve  must  andeiitand  that  He  brought  them  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  alone 
by  themselves  (kot*  tHar).  It  is  impassible  to 
axsrtain  with  certainty  what  place  is  entitled  to 
the  glory  of  this  roaiTelloos  scene.  The  evan- 
gelists record  the  event  in  connexion  with  a  journey 
of  the  Saviom'  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjectui'ed  that  the 
Transfiguration  may  have  taken  place  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  Motmt  Hermon  in  that  vicinity.     See 
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stein's  Lebm  Jem,  p.  309.  For  the  history  of 
the  tradition  which  connects  Tabor  with  the 
Transfiguration,  consult  Robinson's  Sesearches,  u. 
358,  9.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TA'BOB  (ibn :  eaxx<<a ;  Alex.  »a$ttp  : 
Thabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as  a 
city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (ver.  77).  The  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities 
in  Josh.  xri.  does  not  contain  any  name  answering 
to  this  (comp.  vers.  M,  35.).  But  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (lb.  xii.)  contains  the  name  of 
CiiiSLOTH-TAnoB  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  pos- 
sible, either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is  abbreviated  into 
Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these 
later  lists  were  compiled,  the  Menirites  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on-  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that 
Tabor  is  Mount  Tabor.  [0.] 

TA'BOB,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (-rtan  ffjtf : 
4  Spvs  9tt$^f.  quercua  Thabor).  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  [see  Plain,  p.  8906],  that 
this  is  an  incorrect  translation,  and  should  be  THE 
Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3, 
only  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  journey 
of  Saul  after  bis  anointing  by  Samuel.  It  was  the 
next  stage  in  the  journey  after  "  Rachel's  sepulchre 
at  Zelzach."  But  unfortunately,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  spots  named  in  this  interesting  passage, 
the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  vet  bmi> 
fixed. 

Kwald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  {gevrist)  that 
Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  ti-ee  under 
which  Deborah,  Rncfael's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen, 
XXXV.  8),, and  that  again  with  the  palm,  under  which 
Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  Aracles(6escA. 
iii.  29,  i.  390,  ii.  489),  and  this  again  with  the 
Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  (lb.  iii. 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can  only 
be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the  position  on 
which  it  would  land  us — "between  Kamah  and 
Bethel"  (Judg.  iv.  5),  is  too  far  from  Rachel's  se- 
pulchre to  £ill  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  joui-ney,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  to 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem.  A 
further'  opportunity  for  examining  this  most  puz- 
zling route  will  occur  under  Zeijiah;  but  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knovfledge.  [G.] 

TABBET.    [TiMBKEU] 

TAB'EIMON  (lb"13D:  TaetptiU;  Alei.To- 
PtypasDni :  Tubremon).  Properly,  Tabrimmon,  i.  e. 
"  good  is  Kimmon,"  the  Syrian  god ;  compare  the 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Toblah,  and  the  Phoenician 
Tab-araro  (Gesen.  Uon.  Phom.  456).  The  father  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  18). 

TACHE  (DT^:  KfUot:  circiAu,  fibuh).    The 

word  thus  rendeied  occurs  only  in  the  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fittings 
(Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxr.  II,  xxzvi.  13,  xxxii. 
33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by 
which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  from 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the 
loops  of  another  curtain.  The  history  of  the  English 
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TACHMONITB.  THE 


word  is  philologically  interesting,  as  presenting 
points  of  contact  with  many  diH'erent  languages. 
The  Gaelic  and  Breton  branches  of  the  Keltic  fiunily 
give  tac,  or  tach,  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hoolc. 
The  latter  meaning  appears  in  the  attaccare,  ttac- 
care,  of  Italian,  in  the  attadier,  ditacher,  of  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zacke  of  German,  we  have  a  word  of  like  sound  and 
kindred  meaning.  OurAnglo-Saion  taccan  and  Eng- 
lish taJie  (to  seise  as  with  a  hook  t)  are  probably 
connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word  has  slightly 
altered  both  its  form  and  meaning,  and  the  tack  is 
no  longer  a  hook,  but  n  small  flat-headed  nail  (comp. 
Diez,  Jloman.  WSrterk.  s.  t.  Tacco).      [E.  H.  P.] 

TACH'MONITE,  THE  OSbSnR:  i  Xani- 

rtuos :  aapientitaimxa).  "  The  Tachmonite  (pro- 
perly, Tacbcemonite)  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief 
among  David's  captains .  (2  Sam.  xziii.  8),  is  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called  "  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite," 
or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  son  of  Hachmoni." 
The  Geneva  version  has  in  2  Sam.  niii.  8, "  He 
that  sate  in  the  aeate  of  wisedoroe,  being  chiefe  of 
the  prinoes,  was  Adino  of  Ezni,'*  regarding  *'  Tach- 
monite "  as  an  ac^ective  derived  from  DSH,  chdcim, 
"  wise,"  and  in  this  derivation  following  Kimchi. 
Kennicott  has  shown,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  words  nS^S  2^,  yMiib  baa- 
sA«6«M,  "  he  that  sat  in  the  ceat,"  are  a  corruption 
of  Jashobeam,  the  true  name  of  the  hero,  and  that 
the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 
who  carelessly  inserted  DIB'S  from  the  previous 
verse  where  it  occurs.  He  further  considers  "  the 
Tachmonite"  a  oomiption  of  the  appellation  in 
Chronicles,  "son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the 
fiunily  or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here 
in  Samuel  was  at  Hrst  ^]D3nn,  the  article  n  at 
the  beginning  having  been  corrupted  into  a  D ;  for 
the  word  {3  in  Chronicles  is  r^ularly  supplied  in 
Samuel  by  that  article  "  (.Dissert,  p.  82).  There- 
fore he  coDclndes  "  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite  "  to 
have  been  the  true  reading.  Josephus  (^Ant.  vii. 
12,  §4)  calls  him  'Uaaofuis  vlht  'Ax*lu>lov,  which 
favours  Kcnnicott's  emendation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TADMORClbin:  ^ottitop:  Palmira),  oiM 
"Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  city,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the 
one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  to 
modem  Europe  by  the  name,  in  some  foi-m  or 
other,  of  Palmyra  {TloKnupi,  TlaAmpd,  Palmira). 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 
following  circumstances :  1st,  The  same  city  is  spe- 
cially mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §1)  as 
bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the 
Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks;  and  in 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerome 
translates  Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chr,  viii.  4). 
2ndly,  The  modem  Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmur  or  Tathmur.  3rdly,  The  woi-d  Tadmor 
has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar,  a  Palm ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  word  for  Piilma, 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  said 
to  be  called  Tadmtr  (see  Gesenina  in  his  Theamina, 
p.  345).  4thly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadm6r 
actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic 
and  Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  fonnd 
there.     5thly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 
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tioned  as  having  been  built  by  Solomon  after  his 
conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah,  anil  it  is  named  in  con- 
junction with  "all  the  store-cities  which  be  built 
in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with  the  situation 
of  Palmyi»  [Hamath]  ;  and  tha*  is  no  other  known 
city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the  desert,  whkji 
can  by  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  fl  K.  ix.  18)  in 
which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  (JTm),  the 
statement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  likewise 
occurs.  But  OD  reierring  to  the  original  text 
{Cet/tib),  the  word  is  found  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
bat  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  with  Tamar  are  in  Palestine 
(Gezer,  Beth-horon,  BoaUth),  as  it  is  said  of 
Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wilderness  in  tJu  land'' 
and  as,  in  Eiekiel's  (irophetical  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  borders  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ez.  xlvii. 
19),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is 
proliable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kii^  did 
not  really  mean  to  rrfer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  of"  Tadmor  "  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  (see  Theoius,  ExegetUches 
ffandbiuA,  I  K.  ix.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  may 
have  misiapprehended  the  original  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  incorrectly  written 
"Tadmor"  instead  of  "Tamar."  On  this  hvpothesis 
there  would  have  been  a  curions  circle  of  mistakes ; 
and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  any  supposed 
connexion  between  Solomon  and  the  foundation  of 
Palmyra  must  be  regarded  as  purely  imaginary. 
This  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  un- 
reasonable, bat  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  Tadmor  of 
the  Chronicles  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  same  cities  as  the  Tanuir  of  the  Kings,  so  there 
is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
statement  of  the  Chronicles  was  copied  from  the 
Kings.  Secondly,  admitting  the  historical  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
extended  from  Gaza,  near  the  Mediterranean  Sen,  to 
Tiphsah  or  Thaptncus,  on  the  Euphrates  (IK.  iv. 
24;  comp.  Ps.  Iixii.  8,  9),  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  Solomon  occupied  and 
garrisoned  such  a  very  important  station  for  con- 
necting diflerent  parts  of  his  dominions  as  Palmyra. 
And,  even  without  reference  to  military  and  political 
considerations,  it  would  have  been  a  masterly  po- 
licy in  Solomon  to  have  secured  Palmyra  as  a  point 
of  commercial  communication  with  the  Euphrates, 
Babylon,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  large  views  of  commerce ;  and  as  we 
know  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  nautical  skill 
of  the  Tyrians  by  causing  some  of  his  own  sub- 
jects to  accompany  them  in  distant  vov^;es  from  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27',  28,  x.  22), 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have  Detected  trade 
by  land  with  such  a  centre  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion as  Babylon.  But  that  great  city,  though  so 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Jerusalem  that 
there  is  not  the  difference  of  even  one  degree  b^ 
tween  them,  was  separated  from  Jerusalem  by  a 
great  desert,  so  that  regular  direct  communication 
between  the  two  cities  was  impracticable.  In 
a  celebrated  passage,  iudeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3),  qon- 
nected  with  "  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderness,"  images  are  introdnced  of  a  direct 
return  of  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Babylon  through 
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the  (lewrt.  Such  a  route  wns  known  to  the 
Bedawtn  of  the  desert ;  and  ma^  hare  been  excep- 
tionally pessed  over  by  others;  but  evidently  these 
images  are  only  poetical,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
indisputable  that  the  suocessive  caravans  of  Jews 
who  returned  to  their  own  land  from  Babylon 
arrived  fiom  the  same  quarter  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  i.  14,  15,  x.  22,  xxv.  9), 
viz.,  from  the  North.  In  fact,  Babylon  thus  be- 
came 90  associated  with  the  North  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  that  in  one  passage  of  Jeremiah*  (xxiii.  8) 
it  is  called  "  the  North  country,"  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  many  of  the  Jews  may  have 
been  ignorant  that  Babylon  was  nearly  due  east 
from  Jerusalem,  although  somewhat  more  than 
600  miles  distant.  Now,  the  way  in  which  Pal- 
myra wooM  have  been  oseful  to  Solomon  in  trade 
between  Babylon  and  the  west  is  evident  ftom  a 
glance  at  a  good  map.  By  merely  following  the 
road  up  the  stream  on  ibt  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  traveller  goes  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  the  width  of  the  desert  becomes  pro- 
portionally leas,  till  at  length,  from  a  point  on  the 
Euphrates,  there  are  only  about  120  miles  across 
the  desert  to  Palmyra,''  and  thence  about  the  same 
distance  across  the  desert  to  Damascna.  From 
Damascus  there  were  ultimately  two  roads  into 
Palestine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
there  was  an  easy  communication  with  Tyre  by 
Paueias,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  now  BMit.  It  i* 
true  that  the  Assyrian  and  ChaMee  ai-mies  did  not 
cross  the  desert  by  Palmyra,  but  took  the  more  cir- 
cuitous road  by  Hamath  on  the  Orontes :  but  this 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which 
that  route  aSbitled  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cavalry 
of  which  those  armies  were  mainly  composed.  For 
mere  purposes  of  trade,  the  shorter  road  by  Pal- 
myra had  some  decided  advantages,  as  long  as  it 
was  thoroughly  secure.  See  Hovers,  Da$  Phdniz- 
isehe  Allertkam,  3ter  Theil,  p.  243,  &c. 

Henoe  there  ate  not  sufficiently  valid  reasons  for 
denying  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles  that  Solo- 
moo  built  Tadmor  in  the  vrildemess,  or  Palmyra. 
As,  however,  the  dty  is  nowhere  else  mentioned 
in  the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  following  leading  facts,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned.  The  Hnt  author  of  anti- 
quity who  mentions  Palmyra  is  Pliny  the  Elder 
{Hia.  Nat.  T.  26),  who  says,  <•  Palmira  nobilis 
nrbs  situ,  divitiia  soli  et  aquis  amoenis  vasto  undique 
ambitu  arenis  includit  agros ;  "  and  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  it  as  placed  apart,  as  it  were  between 
the  two  empires  of  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians, 
and  as  the  first  object  of  solicitude  to  each  at  the 
conmiencement  of  war.  Afterwards  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {Dt  Bell.  Civil,  v.  9),  in  refer* 
ence  to  a  still  earlier  period  of  time,  in  connection 
with  a  design  of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry 
plunder  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
withdrawn  themselves  and  their  efiecta  to  a  strong 
position  on  the  Euphrates — and  the  cavalry  entered 
an  empty  city.  In  the  second  century  A.D. 
it  seems  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  as  may  be  mferred  from  a  statement  of 
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«  A  misunderstanding  of  this  passage  has  oounte- 
noaced  tlie  Ideas  of  tboee  who  believe  In  a  fnture  second 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  This  belief  msy,  aaia 
peculiarly  favourable  drcumstances,  lead  hereafter  to  its 
own  reallaatfon.  It  lias  not,  however,  1)een  httlKrto 
really  proved  tliat  a  second  dispersion  or  a  second  retam 
of  the  Jews  was  ever  contemplated  by  any  Hebrew 


StephanuB  of  Byzantium  as  to  the  name  of  the  city 
having  been  changed  to  Hadrianopolis  (s,  v,  floX- 
luifi).  In  the  b^inning  of  the  third  century  A.D. 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Caracalla  (211- 
217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jna  Italicum.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassination 
of  Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into 
an  independent  monarchy;  and,  in  prosecution  of 
this  objeit,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted  the 
Roman  ai-ms.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (a.d.  273),  who 
left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison 
was  massacred  in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished 
the  dty  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common  pea- 
sants, of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From  this 
blow  Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there  aie 
proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  is  a 
fi-agment  of  a  building,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian  ;  and  there  are 
existing  walls  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  In  U72,  Benjamin  of  TudeU 
found  4000  Jews  there;  and  at  a  Uiter  period 
Abulfeda  mentioned  it  as  full  of  splendid  ruins. 
Subsequently  its  very  existence  had  become  un- 
known to  modem  Europe,  when,  in  1691  A.D.,  it 
was  visited  by  some  merchants  from  the  English 
factory  in  Aleppo;  and  an  accotmt  of  their  dis- 
coveries was  published  in  1695,  in  the  PhiioKpMcal 
Transocfions  (vol.  xix.  No.  217,  p.  83,  No.  218, 
p.  129).  In  1751,  Robert  Wood  took  drawings 
of  the  ruins  on  a  very  large  scale,  which  h« 
published  in  1753,  in  a  splendid  folio  work,  under 
the  title  of  The  Buim  <^  Pabnyra,  otheneiie, 
Tadmor  tn  the  Dturt.  This  work  still  continues 
to  be  the  best  on  Palmyra;  and  its  valuable  en- 
gravings fully  justify  the  powerful  impressioo  which 
the  rains  make  on  every  intelligent  traveller  who 
crosses  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  colonnade 
and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in  beauty  and 
majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere — 
sudi,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athens:  and 
there  is  evMently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
the  same  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
architecture,  suggests  itself  most  naturally  as  an 
object  of  comparison.  But  the  long  lines  of 
Corinthian  columns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  div 
tanoe,  are  peculiarly  imposing ;  and  in  their  general 
effect  and  apparent  vastoess,  they  seem  to  surpass 
all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildings 
to  which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably 
erected  in  the  second  and  thiM  caituries  of  our 
aera.  Many  inscriptions  are  of  later  date ;  but 
no  inscription  earlier  than  the  second  century  seems 
yet  to  have  been  discovered. 

For  further  information  consult  the  original  an- 
tliorities  for  the  history  of  Palmyra  in  the  Scriptorea 
Hittoriae  Augustae,  Triginta  Tyranni,  xiv.,  Ditus 


prophet 

*>  The  exact  latitnde  and  longltnde  of  Palmyra  do  not 
seem  to  Itave  Ixwn  sdentiflcolly  token.  Mr.  Wood  men- 
tions that  Ills  party  had  no  qnodnuit  with  them,  and 
there  is  a  disagreement  between  various  maps  and  geo- 
graphical worlis.  According  to  Ur.  Johnston,  the  posiUon 
is,  lat.  340  18'  N.,  and  long.  38°  13'  K 
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AvreUanta,  mi. ;  Eutropiia,  ii.  cap.  10,  11,  12. 
In  1696  A.D.,  Abi-aham  Seller  published  s  mo«t 
instructive  work  entitled.  The  Antiquititt  of  Pal- 
myra, containing  th:  Hiatory  of  the  City  and  its 
Emperors,  which  contains  several  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, with  translations  and  eiplanations.  The 
Preface  to  Wood's  work  likewise  contains  a  detailed 


TAHPANHE8 

history  of  the  city;  and  Gibbon,  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  has  given  an 
account  of  Palmyi-a  with  his  usual  vigour  and 
aocutacy.  For  an  inter«sting  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  ruins  see  Porter's  Handbook  for 
Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  543-549,  and  Beaufort's 
Eijyptian  Sepulchres,  be.  i.  [K.  T.] 


Bultu  of  Tftdmor  or  rahojxw,. 


TA'HAN  (jnn:  Towtx.  *«^>' =  Thehen, 
Thaan),  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  bnt  of  what 
degree  is  uncertain  (Num.  iivi.  35).  In  1  Chr. 
vii.  25  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Telah. 

TA'HANITES,  THE  ('Jnnri:  i  Taxaxl: 
Thehenitae).  The  descendants  of  the  preceding,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Jfum.  Mvi.  35). 

TA'HATH  (nnn :  eixlfl :  Thahath).  1.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Hcman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9,  22]). 

2.  (e«i8 ;  Alex.  BadB.)  According  to  the  pre- 
sent test,  son  of  Beied,  and  giwit^randson  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  Bumngton,  however 
{Oeneal.  i.  273),  identifies  Tahath  with  Tahau,  the 
son  of  Ephraim. 

3.  (JaiW ;  Alei.  No/ui.)  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, as  the  teit  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 
But  Bunington  considers  him  ns  a  ton  of  Ephraim 
(ii.  tab.  xii.).  In  this  case  Tahath  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  who  were  sliiin  by  the  men  of 
Gath  in  a  raid  made  upon  their  cattle. 

TA'HATH  (nnn:  KaraiS).  The  name  of  a 
aesert-station  of  the  Isiaelites  between  Hakheloth 
and  Tai-ah  (Num.  iiiiii.  26).  The  name,  signifying 
"  under "  or  "  below,"  may  i-elate  to  the  level  of 
the  ground.     The  site  has  not  been  identified. 

Tachta,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  common  word 
employed  to  designate  the  lower  one  of  the  double 
villages  so  common  in  Syi-ia,  the  upper  one  being 
foka.  Thus  BeitUr  el-foka  is  the  upper  Beth-horon, 
Beitir  el-taehta  the  lower  one.  [H.  H.] 

TAH'PANHES,  TEHAPHTnEHES,  TA- 

HAP'ANES  (.Dmann,  Dnaann,  DJBnn,  the 

last  form  in  text,  but  Keii  has  first :   Tipnus, 


Ti^yat :  Taphnis,  Tliphne).  A  dtj  of  Egypt,  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Tabpenes. 

The  Coptic  name  of  this  place,  Ti.^'ItiCi 
(Quatremire,  Mm.  Geog.  et  Hist.  i.  297,  298),  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  LXX.  form:  the  Gr. 
and  Lat.  foims,  Atl^yw,  Hdt.,  AtE^n),  Steph.  B/z., 
Dafno,  Itin.  Ant.,  are  perhaps  nearer  to  the  E^p- 
tian  original  (see  Parthey,  Zur  Erd/cunde  des  Alien 
Aeqiiptens,  p.  528). 

Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  boiiier.  When  Johanan  and 
the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt  "  they  came  to 
Tahpanhes"  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  Here  Jeremiah  pro- 
phesied the  conquest  of  the  counti^  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (8-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  be 
there  fought  apparently  by  the  king  of  Babylou 
just  mentioned  (xxx.  18).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's 
time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an  im- 
poitant  town,  being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter 
prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  Iti,  ilvi.  14), 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  last  previoufly  cited.  Hene 
stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  which 
Jeremiah  bid  gi'eat  stone*,  where  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  afterwards  be  set,  and  his 
pavilion  spread  (iliji.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned 
with  "  Ramesse  and  all  the  land  of  Gesen "  in  Jud. 
1.  9.  Herodotus  calls  this  place  Daphnae  of  Pelu- 
sium  (Afl^vu  ol  IlqAouirliu),  and  relates  that 
Psammetichus  I.  here  had  .t  gairison  against  the 
Arabians  and  Syrians,  as  at  Elephantine  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  at  Marea  against  Libya,  adding 
that  in  his  own  time  the  Perauins  had  garrisons  at 
Daphnae  and  Elephantine  (ii.  30).  Dnphnae  was 
therefore  a  very  important  post  under  the  xxvith 
dynasty.  According  to  Stephanos  it  was  n<»r 
Pelusium  (s.  r.). 
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In  the  IHiurary  of  Anttmhua  this  towDi  called 
Dafno,  is  placed  16  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pelnsiam  (sp.  Pkrthvy,  Map  ri.,  where  obeerre 
that  the  name  of  Pelusium  is  omitted).  This  posi- 
tion seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel-Defeimeh, 
which  Sir  Gardner  WiHiinson  supposes  to  mark  the 
site  of  Daphnae  {Modem  Egypt  md  Theiea,  i.  447, 
448).  This  identi6catioQ  &Tour8  the  inland  posi- 
tioD  of  the  site  of  Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
distance  stated  in  the  Itinerary.  [SiiN.]  Sir  6. 
Willdnson  (/.  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of 
Pelusium.  It  msy  be  obserred  that  the  Camps,  ri 
2rpctrdirc8a,  the  fixed  garrison  of  lonians  and 
Cariins  established  by  Psammetichiis  I.,  may  pa» 
sibly  hare  been  at  Daphnae.  Can  the  name  be 
of  Greek  origin  ?  If  the  Hakes  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (ixx.  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we 
hare  suggested  (s.  v.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dis- 
mised.   No  satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this 

name  has  been  suggested,  Jablonski's  ir^<:^€~ 
eneg,,  "  the  head "  or  "  boning  of  the 
age"  {Opuac.  i.  343),  being  quite  untenable,  nor 
has  any  Egyptian  name  resembling  it  l)een  dis- 
oorered.*    The  name  of  Queen  Tahpenes  throws 

00  light  upon  this  matter.  [R.  S.  P.] 

TAH'PENES  (D'JSnn :  BtKt^ya:  Taphna), 
aproper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen.  She  was  wife 
of  the  Phanioh  who  leceired  Hndad  the  Edomite, 
and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mairiage  (IK.  xi. 
18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  Utter  is  called  the  elder 
sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  addition  to  ch.  zii. 
Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  hare  given  Ano,  the 
elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jeroboam. 
It  is  obrious  that  this  and  the  earlier  statement 
are  irreconcileable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 
probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name 
of  Shishak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARAlMAT,  does 
not  support  the  LXX.  addition.  [Shishak.]  There 
is  therefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  At 
the  time  to.  which  the  nairative  refei-s  there  were 
probably  two,  if  not  thiw,  lines  ruling  in  Egypt, 
the  Tanites  of  the  xxist  dynasty  in  the  lower 
country,  the  high-priest  kings  at  Thebes,  but  pos- 
sibly they  were  of  the  same  line,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  last  fain^anta  of  the  Romeses  family.  To 
the  Tonite  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  power- 
ful, and  as  holding  the  territory  nearest  Palestine, 
the  Pharaoh  in  question,  as  wdl  as  the  &ther-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  probably  belonged.  If  Manetho's 
list  be  correct  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
Psosennes.  [Phabaoh.]  No  name  that  has  any 
near  resemblance  to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina 
has  yet  been  found  among  those  of  the  period  (see 
Lepsius,  K6tt!(/shuch).  [R.  S.  P.] 

TAHKE'A  {Vym-.  Bapix;  -'^lu-  eopd: 
Tharad).  Son  of  Mi<ah,  and  grandson  of  Mephi- 
boshetb  (.1  Chr.  ii.  41).     In  the  parallel  list  of 

1  Chr.  viii.  35  his  name  appears  as  TarEA. 

TAH'TIM  HOD'SHI,  THE  LAND  OF 
CBnn  D'finn  p*? :  th  rtiy  9aPiur&y  Ii  iariv 
Naficural;  Alex.  Tqy  sHocN' otoirat :  terra  mferi>ra 
Hodei),  One  of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  dining 
his  census  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  occui-s  between 
Gilead  and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xiiv.  6).  The  name 
has  puzzled  all  the  uitei'preten.    The  old  versions 
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*  Dr.  BmgKh,  following  Mr.  Heslh  (fzodiu  Papsiri, 
p.  It4),  identlSes  the  fort  I'cBMeT  with  Tabpanhee;  bat 
tids  name  does  not  term  to  us  mfflclcntlf  near  cither  to 


The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fiiU; 
discussed  in  a  later  article  [Weiohts].     [R.  S.  P,' 


throw  no  U^t  upon  it.  Fiirst  (ITandid).  i.  380) 
proposes  to  separate  the  "  Land  of  the  Tachtim 
i'lom  "  Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  Utter  as  Harshi — 
the  people  of  Harosheth  (comp.  Judg.  ir.  2).  The- 
nius  restoi-es  the  text  of  the  LXX.  to  read  "  the  Land 
of  Bashao,  which  is  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  feasible, 
although  it  is  certainly  veiy  difScult  to  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewold  (Oetch.  iii.  207)  proposes 
to  read  Hermon  for  Hodshi ;  and  Gesenius  ( TAe$. 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  a  vix  pro  aomo 
habendum. 

There  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  et-tahta,  to  the 
E.N.E,  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old  name — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  braelite  was 
living  ao  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of 
David.  [G.] 

TALENT  (133:    ritjurrm:   ialeiOim),  the 

greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  Hebrew  name 
properly  signifies  "o  circle"  or  "globe,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  account  of  a  form  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  The  Assyrian  name  of  the 
talent  is  tihm  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

"        '    '.5 

TALITHA  CUItl  {roKOii  KtSfu:  J^^J^ 

».  J' 

Uk^OOA).  Two  Syriac  words  (Hark  t.  41), 
signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

The  word  KDvO  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Pfov.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  girl ;  and 
Ligbtfoot  (Horae  Heb.  Mark  v.  41)  gives  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
writer.  Gesenius  (  TVttfsourus,  550)  derives  it  from 
the  Hebrew  n?t3,  a  lamb.  The  word  ^tS^p  is  both 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  (2  p.-fem.  Imperative,  Kal,  and 
Peal),  siguifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Ust  clause  of  this 
verse,  after  Cumi,  u  not  found  in  the  Syi-iac  vei> 
sion. 

Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium,  0pp.  torn.  i. 
p.  308,  ed.  ValUra.)  records  tiiat  St.  Mai'k  was 
blamed  for  a  false  translation  on  account  of  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  "  I  say  unto  thee ;"  but 
Jerome  points  to  thu  as  an  instance  of  the  superi- 
ority of  a  free  over  a  literal  translation,  inasmuch 
as  the  words  iuserted  wrve  to  show  the  emphasis  of 
our  Lord's  manner  in  giving  this  command  on  His 
own  pei'sonal  authority.  [W,  T,  B.J 

TALHA'ICD^n:  9*\a,ti,  BoXaiti,  eoX/ii; 

k\n.9*\aii*l»,Bo\iud,9aiitl:  TholnxX).  1.  One 
of  the  three  sons  of  "  the  Anak,"  who  were  driven 
out  from  their  settlement  in  Kiijath-Arbo,  and 
slain  by  the  men  of  Judah,  under  the  command 
of  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Jodg. 
i.  10). 

2.  (eaX/i(  in  2  Sam.,  eoVaf  in  1  Chr. ;  Alex. 
9o\iui,  BoKojui,  SoKiui:  Tholmdl,  TholonuO.) 
Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3, 
xiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  His  daughter  Maachah 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Absa- 
lom. He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent 
on  David,  and  hU  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  afibrded  a 
ahelter  to  his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of 

Amnon. 

I 

the  Hebrew  or  to  the  Greek  (Ga^r.  XnscAr.  L  SM^  301, 
Taf.  Ivl.  no.  1728). 
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TAL'MON  (fivho :  TtXitiy,  but  Tt^aiilo  in 

Neh.  li.  19 ;  Alei.  TtA/uEr,  TaA/u(*',  TcXo/ucfv : 
Telmon).  The  head  of  a  ftmily  of  doorkeepers  in 
the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons 
of  Levi "  (1  C!hr.  ii.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of 
his  descendants  retomed  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
heredltai7  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
(Neb.  xii.  2^),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage 
must  1>e  considered  ns  the  names  of  fiunilies. 

TAIi'SAS(2aXi!as:  TAabos).  ELASAH(lE8d. 
ix.  22). 

TA'MAH(nDn:  9iiful;  FA  HfutJ:  Thema). 

The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53), 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  retained  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

TATSAB  CTOFI  =  "  palm-tree  ").    The  name 
of  three  women  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

1.  (9((/tap:  Thamar).  The  wife  successively  of 
the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Eb  and  OUKS  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-30).  Her  importance  in  the  saa^  narrative 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onak  iiad  successively 
perished  suddenly.  Judah's  wife  Bathshuah  died; 
and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shebth,  «hom 
Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  bis  brothel's.  That  he 
should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incorporation  into  the  Mosaic  I.aw  in  alter  times 
(Deat.  XIV.  5 ;  Uatt.  xxii.  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar 
was  determined  not  to  let  tjie  opportunity  escape 
through  Judah's  parental  anxiety.  Accordingly 
she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  fKtred  for  his  son.  He,  on  the  iirst  emergence 
from  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one  of 
the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
attendant  on  sheep-shearing.  He  wore  on  his  finger 
the  ring  of  his  chieftainship ;  he  caiTied  his  staff  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
neck.  He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplace 
of  Samson,  amongst  the  bills  of  Dan.  He  took  her 
for  one  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  conse- 
crated to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship. 
[SODOUITES.]  He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of 
his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he 
was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his  ornaments 
and  his  staff.  The  kid  he  sent  back  by  his  shep- 
herd' (LXX.),  Hirah  of  Adullam.  The  woman 
could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  afterwards  it 
was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law 
Tamar  who  had  thus  concealed  henelf  under  the 
veil  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return 
home,  where  she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  widow.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer 
was  no  less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  He 
had  the  magnanimity  to  recognise  that  she  had  been 
driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  n^lect  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest  son. 
"  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I . . . .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  mor%  "  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharbz  and 
Zarah,  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was 
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continued.  Tlenoe  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar 
in  the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Ruth  It.  12),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  oar  Lord 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

The  story  is  important  (1.)  as  showing  the  sig- 
nificanoe,  from  early  times,  attached  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  line  of  Judah ;  (2.)  as  a  glimpse 
into  the  rough  manners  of  the  patriarchal  time; 
(3.)  as  the  germ  of  a  &mous  Mosaic  law. 

2.  {Biiiidp ;  Alex.  Baiuip ;  Joseph.  0aitif>a : 
T^umutr.)  Daughter  of  David  and  Maachah  the 
Gesburite  princess,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  ziii.  1-32;  1  Chr.  iii.  9;  Joseph.  AtU. 
vii.  8,  §1 ).  She  and  her  brother  were  alike  re- 
markable for  their  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  name 
("  Palm-tree ")  may  have  been  given  her  on  this 
account.  This  fatal  lieauty  inspired  a  frantic 
passion  in  her  half-bn>ther  Amnon,  the  eldest  son 
of  David  by  Ahinoam.  He  wasted  away  from 
the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  his 
desire,  "tor  she  was  a  vii-gin" — the  narrative 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  from  a  scruple  on 
his  part,  or  fi*om  the  seclusion  in  which  in  her 
unmarried  state  she  was  kept.  Morning  by  morn- 
ing, as  he  received  the  visits  of  bis  friend  Jona- 
DAB,  he  is  paler  and  thinner  (Joseph.  Ant,  vii. 
0,  §1 ).  Jonadab  discovers  the  cause,  and  snggests  to 
him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  pur- 
pose. He  was  to  feign  sickness.  The  king,  who 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  considerable  afiection, 
almost  awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  Sara.  xiii. 
5,  21 :  LXX.),  came  to  visit  him;  and  Amnon  en- 
treated the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat. 
What  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity 
of  the  royal  life.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar 
was  supjiosed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  pa- 
latable cakes.  She  came  to  his  house  (for  each 
prince  appears  to  hare  had  a  separate  establishment), 
took  the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his 
presence  (for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  his  fiincy, 
as  though  there  were  something  exquisite  in  the 
manner  of  her  perfoiming  the  work)  kneaded  it  a 
second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes.  The  name  given 
to  these  cakes  ( lebibah),  "  heart-cakes,"  has  been 
variously  explained :  "hollow  cakes" — "cakes  with 
some  stimulating  spices  "  (like  our  word  eonUat) — 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moravian 
gerUhrU  herzen,  Thenius,  ad  loc.) — cakes  "  the  de- 
light of  the  heart."  Whatever  it  be,  it  implies 
something  special  and  peculiai'.  She  then  took  the 
pan,  in  which  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured 
them  all  out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.  This 
operation  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  room, 
on  which  Amnon's  bedchamber  opened.  He  caused 
his  attendants  to  retire — called  her  to  the  inner  room 
and  there  accomplished  his  design.  In  her  touching 
remoDstranoe  two  points  are  remarkable.  First,  the 
expression  of  the  inftmy  of  such  a  crime  "  in  Israel," 
implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that  prevailed, 
as  compai'ed  with  other  countries  at  that  time ;  and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — "  Speak 
to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee." 
This  expression  has  led  to  much  needless  ||iplanat)on, 
from  its  contradiction  to  Lev.  xviii.  9,  xx.  17 ;  Deut. 
irvii.  22 :  as,  e.  gr.,  that,  her  mother  Maachah  not 
being  a  Jewess,  there  was  no  proper  legal  relation- 
ship between  her  and  Amnon;  or  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  law ;  or  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were 
not  then  in  existence  (Thenius,  ad  loc.).  It  is 
enough  to  suppoee,  what  evidently  her  whole  speech 
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hnplie<,  that  the  king  had  a  dispauiog  powar, 
wUch  waa  conodred  to  cover  eren  extreme  eaaes. 

The  bmtal  hatred  of  AmnoD  aocceeding  to  his 
bnital  puakm,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  hit 
barbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her  indignation 
at  hia  shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  gra- 
jAically  told,  and  in  the  narratire  another  glimpse 
is  given  oa  of  the  manners  of  the  rojal  hoosehold. 
The  unmarried  princesses,  it  seems,  were  distin- 
gnished  by  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves  (so  the 
LXX.,  Josephus,  Ik.,  take  the  word  ti'anslated  in 
the  A.  V.  "  divers  colouis ").  Such  was  the 
dress  worn  by  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
when  the  guud  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust  her 
out  and  closed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she,  in  her  agony,  snatched  handfuls  of  ashes 
from  the  ground  and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then 
tore  off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  clasped  her  bare  hands 
npon  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  screaming  aloud.  In  this  state  she  encoun- 
tered her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to  his 
house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
widowhood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  tuwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
avenged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
of  calamities  which  dariiened  the  close  of  David's 
reign. 

The  story  of  Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the 
intaiest  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
honseiiold  beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
these  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments. 
(3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  relation 
of  the  kiilg  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  (Briiidp ;  Alex,  Sofidp :  Thamar.)  Daughter 
of  Abialom,  called  probably  after  her  beautiful  aimt, 
and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt  and  &ther 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  boose  of  Absalom ;  and  nitimately,  by  her 
marriage  with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
of  Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Jndah,  or  wife 
of  Abijah  (1  E.  xv.  2),  Maachah  being  called 
after  her  great-grandmother,  as  Tamar  after  her 
aunt.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAlflAB  nOPI:  eatitay*  m  both  MSS. : 
TTumar).  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Jodah,  named  in  Ezek.  xlviL  19,  ilviii.  28  only, 
evidently  called  from  a  palm-tree.  If  not  Hazazon 
Tamar,  the  old  name  of  Engedi,  it  may  he  a  place 
called  Thamar  in  the  Cnomostibon  ("  Hazazon 
Tamar  "),  a  day's  journey  south  of  Hebron.  The 
Peotinger  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  Robinson  {B.  S.  ii.  198,  201)  identi6es 
the  place  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  at 
Kurnub.  De  Saulcy  {Narr.  i.  ch.  7)  endeavours 
to  establish  a  connexion  between  Tamar  and  the 
Kalaat  embarrheg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
that  name  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  ground  (amongst  others)  that  the  names  are 
similar.  But  this,  to  say  the  leakt,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAWmjZ  (mnn  :  t  eiw<»<C:  Adontt). 
Properly  "the  Tammux,"  the  article  indicating 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  word  had  been  re- 
garded as  an  appellative,  though  at  the  time  of  its 
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*  Ei.  xlvll.  19  contains  an  Instance  of  the  double 
translation  not  Infrequent  In  the  present  text  of  tbe 


occurrence  and  subsequently  it  may  have  been 
applied  as  a  proper  name.  As  it  is  found  once  only 
in  the  O.  T.,  and  then  in  a  passage  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  conjectures 
hare  been  formed  concerning  it ;  and  as  none  of  the 
opinions  which  hare  been  expressed  rise  above  the 
importance  of  oonjectore,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  set  them  forth  as  clearly  as  possible, 
and  to  give  at  least  a  histoiy  of  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject. 

In  ibe  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiadiin, 
in  the  sixth  month  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  he  sat  in  his  house 
surrounded  by  the  elders  of  Judah,  wns  transported 
in  spirit  to  the  fiur  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hand  of  the  l.ord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tam- 
moz."  Some  translate  the  last  clause  "  causing 
the  Tammuz  to  weep,"  and  the  influence  which  this 
rendering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  If  T4&n  be  a  regularly  formed  Hebrew 
word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  IVi 
or  ton  (comp.  the  forms  tfOtH,  t^SD),  which  is  not 

knowntoexisL  To  remedy  this  defect  F<lrst(Aandw6. 
s.  T.)  invents  a  root,  to  which  he  gives  the  signiiica- 
tion  "  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victorious,"  and  transi- 
tively, "  to  overpower,  annihilate."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  contented  to 
confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown.  Roediger 
(in  Oesen.  TAss.  s,  v.)  suggests  the  derivation  fioro  a 
root,  DDD=TTD ;  according  to  which  TtSn  is  a  con- 
traction of  T4T&n>  and  signifies  a  melting  away, 

dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  i^avurfiit  *AM- 
ritos,  or  diwppearance  of  Adonis,  which  was 
mourned  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  after  them 
by  the  Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound, 
and  is  evidently  contrived  so  as  to  connect  the  name 
Tammuz  with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it. 

The  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no  help. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Vulgate 
alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modem  equivalent,  and 
this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  subse- 
quent commentators,  with  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  tbe  6tct 
of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  tliat  it  must  have 
emlxxlied  the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his  note 
upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to 
the  Gentile  fable,  Adonis  bad  been  slain  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to 
this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him  an  anni- 
versary solemnity,  in  which  he  is  lamented  by  the 
women  as  dMid,  and  afterwards  coming  to  life  again 
is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praises.  In  another 
passage  {ad  Paulimon,  Op.  i,  p.  102,  ed.  Basil. 
1565)  he  laments  that  Bethlehem  was  oversha- 
dowed by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  "  in  the  cave  where  the  infiint  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (m  Oseam,  Op.  iii.  79,  ed.  Paris,  1638), 
and  Theodoret  (in  Ezech.),  give  the  same  explana- 
tion, and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicon  Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  this  uni- 
formity is  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Melito's 
Apology,  edited  by  Di-.  Cureton  in  his  Spicilegium 
Syriacum.  The  date  of  the  translation  is  unknown ; 
the  original  if  genuine  must  belong  to  the  second 
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century.  The  followiBg  u  a  literal  icnderiDg  of 
the  Syriac:  "The  sons  of  Phoenicia  woi-shipped 
Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cypras,  For  she  loved  Tamuzo, 
the  son  of  Cuthar,  the  king  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  forsooic  her  kingdom  aud  came  and  dwelt  iu 
(iefaal,  a  fortress  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that 
time  she  made  all  the  villages  *  subject  to  Cuthar 
the  king.  For  before  Tnrooio  she  had  loved  Ares, 
and  committed  adnltery  with  him,  and  Hephaestus 
her  hiuband  caught  her,  and  wns  jealous  of  hei'. 
And  he  (i.  «.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on  Leba- 
non while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars.^ 
And  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  m  Gehal,  and 
di«d  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  when  Tamuto  was 
buried  "  (p.  25  of  the  Syriac  text).  We  have  here 
very  clearly  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproduced 
with  a  simple  change  of  name.  Whether  this 
change  is  due  to  the  translator,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, or  whether  he  found  "  Tammuz "  in  the 
original  of  Melito,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  pes.«age 
quoted,  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same 
author  which  r^^ards  Sempia  as  the  deification  of 
Joseph.  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul 
(10th  cent.),  gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down 
to  his  time.  "  Tomuzo  was,  as  they  sny,  a  hunter 
shepherd  and  chaser  of  wild  beasts ;  who  when  Be- 
lathi  loved  him  took  her  away  from  her  husband. 
And  when  her  husband  went  foi-th  to  seek  her  To- 
muio  slew  him.  And  with  regard  to  Tomuzo  also, 
there  met  him  in  the  desert  a  wild  boar  and  slew 
him.  And  his  &ther  made  for  him  a  great  Umen- 
tation  and  weeping  in  the  month  Tomuz :  and  Be- 
h>thi  his  wife,  uie  too  made  a  lamentation  and 
mourning  over  him.  And  this  tradition  was  handed 
down  among  the  heathen  people  during  her  lifetime 
and  after  her  death,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews 
received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals  of  the 
people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  used  to  make  tor 
him  a  great  feast.  Tomui  also  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians."  •  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  legend  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  different 
form  in  the  hands  of  a  Kabbinical  eommentator. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  following 
note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel.  "  An  image  which 
the  women  nuide  hot  in  the  inside,  and  Its  eyes 
were  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat 
of  the  burning  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept;  and 
they  (the  women)  said.  He  asketh  fi>r  offerings. 

Tammuz  is  a  word  signifying  burning,  as  ^  7]7 
i'.!??)'  'I.tn  (Dan.  Ui.  19),  and  nW  (ItK  KJIRN 
(ibid.  ver.  22)."  And  instead  of  rendering  "  weep- 
ing for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives,  what  appears  to 
be  the  equivalent  in  French,  "  faisantes  pleurer 
r^hauRij."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Rashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative,  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  root  KtK,  itd,  "to  make  hot."  It  is 
equally  dear  that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended 
for  an  instant.  In  the  12th  century  (a.d.  1 161), 
Solomon  ben  Abraham  Paix-hon  iu  his  lexicon,  com- 
piled at  Salem6  from  the  works  ot  Jehuda  Chayug, 
and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben  Gannach,  has  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  Tammuz.  "  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the  water, 
and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  Hows  through 

*  Not  ■■  C;n>rlans,"  as  Dr.  Cureton  tnuisIatM. 
^  Or.  Cnrelon's  emendalioa  of  ihls  compi  passage  seems 
the  only  one  which  can  be  idopled. 
0  In  Ibis  translation  I  have  followed  the  US.  at  Bar 
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ito  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.  Bnt  ths 
month  called  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  all  our 
months ;  none  of  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue, 
though  they  are  written  in  the  Scripture  they  are 
Persian ;  but  in  the  sacred  tongue  the  tiint  month, 
the  second  month,"  &c.  At  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  an  entirely 
new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  David  Kimchi,  both 
in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commentary,  from  the 
Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonides.  "  in  the  month 
Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and  the 
women  came  to  gladden  him ;  and  some  say  that  by 
cralty  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into 
the  eyes  of  the  klol  which  is  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.  And  some 
intei^ret  Tammuz  '  the  burnt  one,'  as  if  from  Dan. 
iii.  19  (see  above),  i.  e.  they  wept  over  him  because 
he  was  burnt ;  for  they  use<l  to  bum  their  sons  aud 
their  daughters  in  the  fire,  and  the  w^en  used  to 
weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  the  Itab,  tlie  wise,  the 
great,  our  Habbi  Moshe  bar  Maimon,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, has  written,  that  it  is  found  written  in  one 
of  the  ancient  idolatrous  books,  tliat  there  was  a 
man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  his  name  was 
Tammuz,  And  he  called  to  a  rei'tain  king  and  com- 
manded him  to  serve  the  seven  planets  aud  the  twelve 
signs.  And  that  king  put  him  to  a  violent  death, 
and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were  gathered 
together  all  the  images  trom  the  ends  of  the  euth 
to  the  temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Now  this  image  was 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images 
likewise  (fell  down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told 
them  what  had  befallen  Tammuz  the '  prophet. 
And  the  images  all  of  them  wept  and  liunentul  all 
the  night ;  and,  as  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  morning 
all  tlie  images  flew  away  to  their  own  temples  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  this  was  to  them  for 
an  everlasting  statute ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiiat 
day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  lamented 
and  wept  over  Tammuz.  And  some  interpret  Tam- 
muz as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum 
of  (thepasaage)  D"K  HK  D"V  lE'JBI  (Is.  ixxiv. 

14)  is  pVinna  jnion  injnw  But  in  most 

copies  jtlOn  is  written  with  two  vaws,"  The 
book  of  the  ancient  idohtters  from  which  Maimoaides 
quotes,  is  the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  hereafler.  Ben  Melech  gives  no  help,  and 
Abendana  merely  quotes  the  explanations  given  by 
Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

The  tradition  recoiiied  by  Jerome,  which  identi- 
fies Tammuz  with  Adouis,  has  beoi  tbilowed  by 
most  subsequent  commentators:  among  otliers  by 
Vatablus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiander, 
Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Villalpandus,  Selden, 
Simonis,  Calmet,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Yi&k  Zeb,  RosenmiiUer,  Maurer, 
Kwald,  H&vemick,  Hitzig,  and  Movers.  Luther 
and  others  regarded  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
That  Tammuz  was  the  Kg)  ptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  to  Jerusalem  from 
Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
Leusden,  and  PfeilTer.     This  view  depends  chiefly 


Bahlnl  In  tbe  Osmbrldge  CnlversitT'  Libnrj,  the  readings 
of  which  seem  prefersble  In  many  respects  to  those  in  the 
extract  Itamisbed  by  Bernstein  to  Chwolson  I  Hit  SuMer, 
te.lL>oeX 
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upon  a  CUse  etymologjr  propoaed  hj  Kircber,  which 
comiccU  the  vord  Tammuz  with  the  Coptic  tamut, 
to  hide,  and  so  malces  it  signify  the  hidden  or  con- 
cealed one ;  and  therefore  Usii  is,  the  Egyptian  Icing 
slain  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis 
to  be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz  are  in  this  case,  according  to 
Junius,  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  name  Tammuz  has  also  been  deleoded  by  a 
le&reoce  to  the  god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
is  good  rauon,  however,  to  belicTe  that  Amuz  is  a 
mistake  for  Amun.  That  something  correspouding 
to  Tammuz  is  found  in  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
they  appear  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  Ta/uit, 
an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (riii.  31)  as  a 
Persian  officer,  in  Xeoophon  (Atiab.  i.  4,  §2)  as  an 
admiral.  The  %yptian  pilot  who  heard  the  iny»- 
terioos  roice  bidding  him  proclaim,  "  Great  Pan  is 
dead,"  was  called  Oanois  (Plutarch,  De  Defect. 
Orac.  17).  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
So^ju^uxrit,  Titiutctt,  and  Sfwirii,  mentioned  by 
Manetho  (Jcs.  c.  Ap.  i.  14,  15),  hare  in  turn 
been  compared  with  Tammuz;  but  unless  some 
more  certain  evidence  be  brought  foiwai*d  than  is 
found  in  these  apparent  resemblances,  there  is  little 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  worship  of  Tammuz 
was  of  Egyptian  origin. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  name  Tammuz  aSbrds  no  clue  to  the 
identitication  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
slight  hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  mouin- 
ing  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels.  Beyond  this 
we  can  attach  no  especial  weight  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture  and  nothing  more, 
and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tiadition.  All 
that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the 
sun-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 
The  town  of  Bybloa  in  Phoenicia  was  the  head- 
quarten  of  the  Adonis-worship.'  The  feast  in  his 
honour  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  the  Lebanon  ■  (Lucian,  De  lk&  Syrd, 
§6),  witli  rites  partly  sorrowful,  paitly  joyful.  The 
Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when  the 
same  festival  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  9,  §13). 
It  lasted  seven  days  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1),  the 
period  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Ecdos.  xxii. 
12;  Gen.  1.  10;  1  Sam.xxii.  13;  Jud.  xvi.  24), 
the  Egyptians  (Heliodor.  AM.  vii.  11),  and  the 
Syrians  (Luciai),  Be  Ded  Si/ri,  §52),  and  began 
with  the  disappearance  {i^mnaiids)  of  Adonis. 
Then  tbilowed  the  search  ((frmvu)  made  by  the 
women  afler  him.  His  body  was  represented  by  a 
wooden  image  pUced  in  the  so-called  "  gardens  of 
Adonis"  ('AiiviSos  K^iroi),  which  were  earthenware 
vessels  Blled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat, 
barley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  exposed  by 
the  women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  the  house- 
doors  or  in  the  "  Porches  of  Adonis ;"  and  the 
withering  of  the  plants  was  regajded  as  symbolical 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  youth  by  the  fire-god 
Mars.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
again^  whence  tiie  fable  says  he  was  slain  by  the 
boar  in  the  lettuce  (i^<i<n)  =  Aphaca?),  and  was 
there  found  by  Aphrodite,      'fhe   finding    again 
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(cSfxtrir)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East 
attend  such  a  cei'emony — pi-ostitution,  cutting  off 
the  hair  (comp.  Lev.  xiz.  28,  29,  xxi.  5 ;  l>eut. 
xiv.  1),  cutting  the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi.  6), 
and  playing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt,  ii.  23).  The 
image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed 
with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the 
wonnd  made  by  the  boor  was  shown  on  the  figure. 
The  people  sat  <hi  the  giound  round  the  bier,  with 
their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jar.  31,  32),  and 
the  women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole 
terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the 
burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Pho«- 
nizier,  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Lucian,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and  that  the 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honour  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  (Dc  Dea  Syrd,  §7).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plut- 
arch (Jk  Is.  et  0$.).  Lucian  further  reUtes  that, 
ou  the  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos 
every  year  mourned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  sent  them  a  letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessel 
which  was  wrnpped  in  rushes  or  papyrus,  an- 
nouncing that  Adonis  was  found.  The  vessel  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current  to 
Byblos  (Procopius  on  Is.  xviil.).  It  is  called  by 
Lucian  $u$?diniy  Kt^oKir,  and  is  said  to  have 
traversed  the  distance  between  Alexandina  and 
Byblos  in  seven  days.  Another  maiTel  rehted  by 
the  same  narrator  is  that  of  the  river  Adonis 
(AToAr  Ibrahim),  which  flows  down  from  the 
Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged  with  blood, 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  from  the 
wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460) ; 
but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different 
expknation,  how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  was 
naturally  very  red-coloured,  and  was  carried  down 
into  the  river  by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a 
bloody  tinge  to  the  water ;  and  to  this  day,  says 
Mr.  Porter  [Ilandb.  p.  187),  "after  every  storm 
that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Lebanon,  the  Adonis 
still  *  runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The  rushing  waters 
tear  from  the  bonks  red  soil  enough  to  give  them  a 
ruddy  tinge,  which  poeticul  tiincy,  aided  by  popular 
credulity,  converted  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were 
celebrated  is  a  subject  of  much  di'pnte.  It  is  not 
so  important  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  the  pi^phet's  vision  was 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tammuz  was 
worshipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary, endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  celebration 
was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the  Syrian 
year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclu- 
sion on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  Marcel 
linus  (xxH.  9,  §13)  of  the  feast  of  Adonis,  which 
was  being  held  at  Antioch  when  the  Emperor  Julian 
entered  the  dty.  It  is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor's  {£p,  Jul.  52),  that  he  was  in  Antioch 
before  the  fi»t  of  August,  and  his  entry  may  there- 
fore have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Syrian  year.  This  time  agrees  moreover  with  the 
explanation  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given   by  Ammianus  Marcelliuus  (xxii.  9,  §15), 


'  There  was  a  temple  at  Amathns,  In  Cyprus,  shared 
by  Adonis  and  Apbrodlte  (Pans.  ix.  41,  ^]) ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis  is  said  to  have  come  from  Qrpms  to  Athens 


In  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wsr. 

•  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Klnyru,  the  tepotcd 
father  of  Adonis. 
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that  thej  were  a  token  of  the  irnits  cat  down  in 
their  prime.  Now  at  Aleppo  (Rusaell,  Altppo,  i. 
72)  the  harvest  is  all  over  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  we  ma;  fairly  conclude  that  the  same  was  the 
case  at  Aotioch.  Add  to  this  that  in  Hebrew 
astronomical  worlis  tlDfl  IIBIpn,  tik&phath  Tam- 
m&t  ia  the  **  summer  solstice ;"  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  equinox. 
At  this  time  the  sun  begins  to  descend  among  the 
wintry  signs  (Kenrick,  I'ltomicia,  310), 

The  identification  of  Tammuz  witlt  an  idolatroi^ 
prophet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 
tion fitim  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Nabatheana,  has  been  re- 
cently revived  by  Prof.  Chwolson  of  St.  Peters- 
bui-g  (  Ueber  Tamaau,  &c.  1860).  An  Arab  writer 
of  the  loth  century,  En-Nedim,  in  his  book  called 
Fihrist  eU'UUm,  says  (quoting  from  Abil  Sa'fd 
Wahb  ben  Ibrahim)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
Tammuz  a  feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  T&'Oz. 
The  women  bewailed  him  becaase  his  lord  slew 
him  and  ground  his  facoes  in  a  mill,  and  scattered 
them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
women  ate  nothing  during  the  feast  that  had  been 
ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Dig  Stabier,  be.  ii. 
27),  Prof.  Chwolson  i-egaids  T&-'(kz  as  a  coi^ 
ruptioD  of  Tammuz ;  but  the  most  important  pas- 
sage in  his  eyes  is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book 
called  the  Agriculture  of  the  NabatheanSt  to  which 
he  attributes  a  fabulous  antiquity.  It  was  written, 
he  mSuntains,  by  one  Qflt'ftmt,  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
whose  name  was  Ibn  Washiyyah.  As  Professor 
Chwolsou's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked, 
and  as  the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  not  yet  before  the  public,  it  would  be  equally 
premature  to  take  him  as  an  anthority,  or  to  pro- 
nounce positively  against  bis  hypothesis,  though, 
judging  from  present  evidence,  the  writer  of  tliis 
article  is  more  than  sceptical  as  to  its  tmth. 
Qdt'&ml  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity  from  which 
he  speaks  to  ns,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  prophet 
Tammuz  as  has  already  been  given  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Kimchi,  It  was  read  in  the  temples 
after  prayers,  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ; 
and  so  gi'eat  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that 
Qflt'&mt  himself,  though  incredulous  of  its  truth, 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  tears.  A  pait,  he 
thoogbt,  might  bo  true,  but  it  referred  to  an  event 
so  far  removed  by  time  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  sceptical  on  many 
points.  His  translator,  Ibn  Washiyyah,  adds  that 
Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chaldeans  nor  to 
the  Canaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  to  the 
Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  JanbAn. 
This  last,  Chwolson  conjectures,  may  ^  the 
Shemitic  name  given  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  abori- 
gines of  Chaldea,  whom  the  Shemitic  Kabatheans 
found  when  they  first  came  into  the  country,  and 
from  whom  they  adopted  certain  elements  of  their 
worship.  Thus  Tammfiz,  or  Tammuzi,  belongs 
to  a  religious  epoch  in  Bal^lonia  which  preceded 
the  Shemitic  (Chwolson,  Vdierreste  d.  AHbabyl. 
Lit.  p.  19),  Ibn  Washiyyah  says  moreover  that 
all  the  Snbians  of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Harran,  wept  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the 
month  which  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none 
of  them  preserved  any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
worship.  This  fiict  alone  appears  to  militate  strongly 
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against  the  tratn  of  Ibn  Washiyyah's  story  at  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  works  he 
professed  to  translate.  It  has  been  due  to  Professor 
Chwolson's  reputation  to  give  in  brief  the  substance 
of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz ;  but  it  mnst  be 
confessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the  obscu- 
ritj  of  the  subject. 

Is  the  Targom  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  5,  "  the 
tenth  month  is  translated  "  the  month  Tammuz." 
According  to  Castell  [Lex.  ffept.),  tamiz  is  used 
in  Arabic  to  denote  *'  the  heat  of  summer  ;"  and 
Tamizi  is  the  name  given  to  the  Phanu^  who 
cruelly  treated  the  Lwaelites.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TA'NACHOIipn:  htcatix;  Alex-ijeaardx: 
Thamxk).  •  A  slight  variation,  in  the  vowel-points 
alone,  of  the  name  Taamach,  It  occurs  in  Joah. 
iiL  25  only.  [C] 

TANHTTIHETHCnDmn:  ^omtM,  Ooiw 
fiiS ;  Alex.  Oaytftiy  in  2  K. :  Thanehumeth).  The 
father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv. 
23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  In  the  former  passage  he  is  called 
"  the  Netcphathite,"  but  a  reference  to  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  will  show  that  some  words 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

TANIS  {Tifis),  Jnd.  i.  10.    [Zoah.] 
TA'PHATH  (nCD;  T«^;  Alex.  Ta^cmi: 
Tapheth).     The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  was 
married  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one  of  the  king's  twelve 
commissariat  officers  (I  K.  iv.  11). 

TATHON  (ii  Tf<tMi ;  Joseph.  Toxia  or  »To- 
X<I<U' :  TAcpo :  Syr.  Ttfos).  One  of  the  cities  in 
Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace  ix.  50).  It 
is  probably  the  Beth-Tappcah  of  the  Old  Test., 
which  lay  near  Hebron.  The  form  given  by 
Josephus  suggests  Tekot,  but  Grimm  (Extg. 
ffandbuch)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equivalent  ibr 
that  name  is  BtKut ;  and  there  is  besides  too  much 
unanimity  among  the  Versions  to  allow  of  its  being 
accepted.  [G.J 

TAPPU'AH(mBB:  LXX.  omits  in  both  MSS.: 

Taplq>haa).  1.  A  city  of  Jndah,  in  the  district  of  the 
ShefeUh,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  group  which  contains  Zoreah, 
Zanoah,  and  Jarmuth ;  and  was  therefore  no  doubt 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
N.W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  these  places  have  all  been  identi6ed 
with  tolerable  probabilit}i<  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  The  Syriac  Peshito  has  Patbnch,  which, 
when  connected  with  the  Enam  that  follows  it  in 
the  list,  recals  the  Pathuch-enayim  of  Gen.  xxiviii. 
14,  long  a  vexed  place  with  the  commentators. 
[See  Enam,  549  6.]  Neither  Tappuah  nor  Pathuch 
have  however  been  encountered.  This  Tappuah 
must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  Beth- 
Tappuah  near  Hebron,  or  with  the  Land  of  Tap- 
puah in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  It  is  uncertain 
which  of  the  three  is  named  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty-one  kings  in  Josh.  xii. 

2.  (Tdipou,  Baipie;  Alex.  E^ove,  BwptetS: 
Taphpkua).  A  place  on  the  boundary  of  the  "chil- 
dren of  Joseph  "  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  ivii.  8).  Its  fiill 
name  was  probably  En-tappuah  (xvii.  7),  and  it 
had  attached  to  it  a  district  called  the  Land  of 


It  is  probable  that  the  r  is  tbe  sign  of  the  aansatlv* 
case.  JeiicLo,  Emmans,  and  Bethel,  In  the  same  para- 
graph, ore  certainly  in  the  accusative 
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Tnppiiah  (zrii.  8).  This  docoment  is  evidently  in 
so  imperfect  oroonf'  sed  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  it  the  situation  of  the  places  it 
names,  especially  as  comperatirely  few  of  them 
have  been  yet  met  with  on  the  groand.  Bat  from 
the  apparent  connexion  between  Tappuah  and  the 
Nachal  Kanah,  it  seems  natural  to  look  for  the 
former  somewhere  to  the  S.W.  of  Xiblua,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  IVadi/  Falaik,  the  most  liliely 
cjaimant  for  the  Kanah.  We  must  await  further 
investigation  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  region 
before  attempting  to  form  any  condusioo.       [G.] 

TAFPU'AH  (nan:  eenroit;  Alex.ea^^: 

T^pApAu).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron ,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndah  (I  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtl^  the  same 
as  Beth-Tappuah,  now  Teffuh,  near'Hebnm;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  record  is  that  Tappuah  was 
oolonized  by  the  men  of  Hebron.  [G.] 

TAPPU'AH,  THE  LAND  OF  (n-IBR  Y^t : 

Tat. omits;  Alex. j^ 71) 6004x98:  terra  Taphphuae). 
A  district  named  in  the  speciBcation  of  the  boundary 
between  Ephreim  and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  It 
apparently  lay  near  the  torrent  Kanah  (probably  the 
Wady  Falaik),  but  the  name  has  not  yet  been  met 
with  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  [G.] 

TA'EAH  (rnn:    Tapie:  Nam.  xixiii.  27). 

A  deRrt-station  of  the  Israelites  between  Tahath 
and  Hithcah,  not  yet  identified  with  any  known 
site.  [H.  H.] 

TAB'ALAH  (n^COn :  eopc^Xa;  Alex.  80- 
fa\a :  Tharala).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
aaent  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27  only).  It  is 
named  between  Irpeel  and  Zelah ;  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  position  of  either  of  those 
places,  and  no  name  at  all  resembling  TaraUh  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Schwarz's  identiKcation  (with 
"  Thaniel "  DoMyai),  near  Lydd,  is  far-fetched  in 
etymology,  and  unsuitable  as  to  position  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ben- 
jamites  had  extended  themselves  so  &r  to  the  west 
when  the  lists  of  Joshua  were  drawn  up.        [G.] 

TAKE'A  (VTKR:  e<v<(x ;  Alex.  9apt4: 
Tharaa).  The  same  as  Tahrea,  the  son  of  Micah 
(I  Chr.  riii.  35),  the  Hebi-ew  letteis  K  and  PI  being 
interchanged,  a  phenomenon  of  raie  occurrence 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  2). 

TAS.^B(itCiym:  tizania).  There  can  be  HtUe 
donbt  that  the  (i{it>ia  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii. 
25)  denote  the  weed  called  "  darnel "  (^LoUum 
teimtkntitm),  a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the 
only  species  of  the  onler  that  has  deleteiious  pro- 
perties. The  word  used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an 
Oriental,  and  not  a  Greek  term.  It  is  the  Arabic 
s  .... 

satddn  ((jjV)).  and  the  zdnin  (p^t)  of  the 
Tabnnd  (Buitorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).    The  deri- 

e  , 
ration  of  the  Arabic  word,   from   tin   (,,.U)> 

"  nansea,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
plant,  the  grains  of  which  pi-oduce  vomiting  and 
purging,  convulsions,  and  even  death.  Volney 
( JVar.  ii.  306)  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  eating 
its  seeds ;  and  "  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
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•  Th6  pitedpsl  valley  of  the  town  of  Hebron  Is  called 
trody  TujfSk  (Map  10  Rosen's  paper  In  7^ttch.  D.  M.  G. 
xIL  sod  p.  481). 


Sheffield  workhou*  were  attacked  some  years  ago 
with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their 
oatmeal  having  been  accidentally  adulterated  with 
hliim"  {Engl.  Cyc.  s.  v.  Lolium).  The  darnel 
before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  wheat;  hence  the  command  that  the 
tizania  shonld  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  ap  the  tares  "  they  should  root  np 
also  the  wheat  with  them."  Prof.  Stanley,  how- 
ever (S.  and  P.  p.  426),  speaks  of  women  and 
children  picking  out  from  the  wheat  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Samaria  the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  xuuAn.  "  These  stalks,"  he  continues, 
"  if  sown  designedly  throughout  tlie  fields,  would 
be  inseparable  iix>m  the  wheat,  &om  which,  even 
when  growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at 
first  sight  hapdiy  distinguishable."  See  also  Thom- 
son (  The  Zand  and  the  Book,  p.  420) : — "  The 
grain  is  just  in  the  proper  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  In  those  parts  where  the  grain  has  headed 
ottt,  the  tares  have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barley ;  but 
where  both  am  less  developed,  the  closest  ecrutmy 
will  often  &il  to  detect  them.  Even  the  farmers, 
who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do 
not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other." 
The  grain-growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  tli« 
mwebi  is  mei-ely  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet 
seasons  the  wheat  turns  to  tares.  Dr.  Thomson 
asserts  that  this  is  their  fixed  opinion.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  retention  of  the  fallacy  through  many 
ages.  "  Wheat  and  zuni'n,"  says  Lightfoot  {/Jor. 
ffeb.-ott  Matt.  xiii.  25),  quoting  from  the  Talmud, 
"  are  not  seeds  of  difierent  kinds."  See  also  Buxtorf 
{Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  p|l\t) :— "  Zizania,  species  tritid 
degeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  trilico, 
in  pejorem  oaturam  degenerat."  The  Roman  writeia 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  cereals :  thus  Pliny  {N.  H. 
xviii.  17),  borrowing  probably  from  Theophrastus, 
asserts  that "  bailev  will  degenerate  into  the  oat." 
The  notion  that  the  zizania  of  the  parable  are 
merely  diseased  or  degenerate  wheat  has  been  de- 
fiinded  by  P.  Brederod  (see  his  letter  to  Schnltetus 
in  Exercit.  Evang,  ii.  cap.  65),  and  strangely 
adopted  by  Trench,  who  (Notes  on  the  Parables, 
p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regards  the  distinction  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  "  a  fiJsely  assumed  fact."  If  the 
2tzanu>  of  the  parable  denote  the  Xo/nm  tetnu- 
lentum,  and  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt 
about  it,  the  plants  are  certainly  distinct,  and  the 
L.  temulentum  has  as  much  right  to  specific  dis- 
tinction as  any  other  kind  of  grass.  [W.  H.] 

TABGDMS.  [Vebsioss,  Chaldee.] 
TABPBXITES,  THE  (N^^BTO:  Tapifa- 
Kdtoi ;  Alex.  TofxpaWcHoi :  Tharphalaei).  A  lace 
of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  tlie  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  cei-tainty.  Junius  and  others  have 
foimd  a  kind  of  resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tar- 
pdites  in  the  Tapyri  (Tairoirpof)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2, 
§6),  a  tribe  of  Media  who  dwelt  eastward  of  Ely- 
mais,  but  the  resemblance  is  scairdy  more  than 
apparent.  They  are  called  by  Strabo  Tdwvpai  (xi. 
514,  515,  520,  523).  Others,  with  as  little  proba- 
bility, have  sought  to  recognise  the  Tai-pdites  in  the 
Tarpetes  (Topir^ei,  Sttab.  li.  495),  a  Maeotic  race. 
In  tile  I'eshito-Syriac  the  i^semblance  is  gi^eater,  for 
they  are  there  called  Tarpdyi.     Fttrst  (Haadai).) 
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nys  in  no  cue  can  Tjrpel,  the  conntry  of  the  Tar- 
pelitm,  be  the  Phoenician  Tripolis.       [W.  A.  W.] 

TAB'SHISH  (B«Bnn:  aipau?-.  Tharsis; 
Gen.x.4).  1.  ProbnblyTartenos;  Gr.Taf>Ti)(r<r((t. 
A  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  In  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  it  seems 
applied  to  a  Urge  district  of  countiy ;  perhaps,  to 
that  portion  of  Spnin  which  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  when  that  Psalm  was  written.  And  the 
word  may  have  b<'eii  likewise  used  in  this  sense  in 
(Jen.  I.  4,  where  Knobel  ( VBIkertafel  der  Genetis, 
Oiessen,  1850,  arf  foe.)  applies  it  to  the  Tuscans, 
though  he  agi-ces  with  nearly  all  biblical  critics  in 
regai-ding  it  elsewhere  as  synonymous  with  Tar- 
tessus.     The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

With  three  exceptions  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (see  below.  No.  2), 
the  following  are  references  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  woid  "  Tai-shish  " 
occurs ;  commenclug  with  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  which  shows  that  it  was  accessible  from 
Yapho,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
well-known  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Jon. 
i.  3,  iv.  2 ;  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Is.  ii.  16,  xiiii. 
1, 6, 10, 14,  Ix.  9,  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  i.  9  ;  E«.  xxrii.  12, 
25,  xxxviii.  13 ;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49] ;  Ps.  xlviii. 
8,  Ixvii.  10).  On  a  review  of  these  pa.ssages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  furnishes  direct 
proof  that  Tarahish  and  Tarteasus  were  the  same 
cities.  But  their  identity  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  following  circumstances.  1st.  There 
IS  a  very  close  similarity  of  name  between  them, 
Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic 
form,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bochart  {Phalcg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7).  Thus  the  Hebrew  word  Ashghir 
=  Assyria,  is  in  the  Anunaicfonn  Athir,  Attir, 
and  in  Greek  'Arovola  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,  2),  and 
'Arvfla  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.  26)— though,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  was  'Ao-ovpla. 
Again,  the  Hebiew  word  Bashan,  translated  in  the 
same  form  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
Bathan  or  BitAnan  in  Aramaic,  and  Bairayala  in 
Greek  ;  whence  also  Batanaea  in  I..atin  (see  Box- 
torfii  Lexioon  Chaldaicum  Tabaudicum  et  Rabbini- 
cum,  s.  VT.).  Moreover,  there  are  numerous  changes 
of  the  same  kind  in  common  words ;  such  as  the 
Aramaic  numeral  8,  fomntfi,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  word  sliemoneh ;  and  telag,  the 
Aramaic  woiii  for  "  snow,"  which  is  the  same  word 
as  the  Hebrew  sheleg  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaurut, 
p.  1344).  And  it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which 
cannot  now  be  explained,  the  Greeks  received  the 
word  "Tarshish"  from  the  Phoenicians  in  a  partly 
Aramaic  form,  just  as  they  received  in  that  form 
many  Hebrew  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  last 
sh  of  Tarshish*  would  naturally  be  represented  by 
the  double  t  in  the  Greek  ending,  as  the  sound  and 
letter  sh  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  language. 
[Shiuboletii.]  2iidly.  Theio  seems  to  have  been 
a  special  relation  between  Tarahish  and  Tyre,  as 
there  was  at  one  time  between  Tartessus  and  the 
Phoenicians.  In  the  23rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there 
IS  something  like  an  appeal  to  Tarshish  to  assert  its 
independence  (see  the  notes  of  Rosenmiiller,  Gese- 
nius, and  Kwald,  on  vent  18).  And  Arrian  {De 
Exped.  Alexandri,  ii.  16,  §3)  expressly  states  tliat 
Tartessus  was  tbunded  or  colonized  by  the  Phoeni- 


•  It  Is  unsafe  to  lay  «ny  straw  on  Tarselnm  (Top- 
iHitm),  which  Stephaijns  of  Byiantlum  says  (i.  r.)  was  a 
city  near  ihe  Columns  or  Hercules.  Stephanos  was 
probably  mislttl  by  a  passage  to  which  he  refem  in 
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cians,  saying — •oiWcau'  lerlaita  ii  TofniirtrSs.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  s  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Arrian,  because  Diodorus  (xxv.  14)  re- 
presents Hamilcar  as  defeating  the  Iberians  and 
Tarteaaiatu,  which  lias  been  thought  to  imply  that 
the  latter  were  not  Phoenicians.  But  it  is  to  be 
I'emembered  that  there  was  a  river  in  Hispania 
Baetica  called  Tartessus,  as  well  as  a  city  of  that 
name  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  and  it  may  easily  have 
been  the  case  that  tribes  which  dwelt  on  its  banks 
may  have  been  called  Tartessians,  and  may  have 
been  mentioned  under  this  name,  a*  defeated  by 
Hamilcar.  Still,  this  would  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Phoenicians  established  there 
a  factory  or  settlement  called  Tartessus,  which  had 
dominion  for  a  while  over  the  adjacent  territory. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  likewise,  that  Arrian, 
who  must  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  to  be  a  judi- 
doas  writer,  had  access  to  the  writings  of  Me- 
nander  of  Ephesuii,  who  translated  some  of  the 
Tyrian  archives  into  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  14, 
§2),  and  it  may  be  presumed  Arrian  consulted 
those  writings,  when  he  undertook  to  give  some 
account  of  Tyre,  in  refei'ence  to  its  celebiated  siege 
by  Alexander,  in  connexion  with  which  he  makes 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

Srdly.  The  articles  which  Tai^shish  is  slated  by 
the  prophet  £zekiel  to  have  supplied  to  Tyie,  are 
precisely  such  as  we  know  through  classical  writers 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
Ezekiel  specifies  silver,  iixw,  lead,  and  tin(Ez.  xrvii. 
12),  and  in  regard  to  each  of  these  metals  as  connected 
with  Spain,  there  are  the  following  authorities.  As 
to  silver,  Diodorus  says  (v.  35),  speaking  of  Spain 
possessing  this  metal  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  of  the  gieatest  beauty  (axfUy  ti  irXtioror 
Kcd  K(iAAi<rToi'),  and  he  particularly  mentions 
that  the  Phoenicians  made  a  great  profit  by  this 
metal,  and  established  colonies  in  Spain  on  its  ac- 
count, at  a  time  when  the  mode  of  working  it  was 
unknown  to  the  natives  (comp.  Aristot.  dt  Mirainl. 
c.  135,  87).  This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says 
{Nat.  Biat.  xxxiii.  31),  "  Argeni^m  reperitur — in 
Hispanit  piilcherrimum ;  id  quoque  in  sterili  solo, 
atque  etiam  montibus;"  and  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  wherever  one  vein  has  been  found,  another 
vein  is  found  not  far  off.  With  regard  to  iron  and 
lead,  Pliny  says,  "  metallis  pbxnSn,  ferri,  aeris, 
argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania  scatet"  {Nat. 
Uiat.  iii.  4).  And  as  to  lead,  more  especially,  this 
is  so  true  even  at  pi-esent,  that  a  writer  on  Mines 
and  Mining  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Bri- 
tannica,  p.  242,  states  as  follows: — ^" Spain  poa- 
sesses  numerous  and  valuable  lead-mines.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  Linares,  which  are  si- 
tuated to  the  east  of  Bailcn  near  the  Sierra  Morena. 
They  hfve  been  long  celebrated,  and  perhaps  no 
known  mineral  field  is  naturally  so  rich  in  lend  as 
this."  And,  lastly,  in  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculiarly  significant,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other -ciixmrnstanccs  already  mentioned,  is  reason- 
ably conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessus. 
For  even  now  the  countries  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  tin  is  found 
are  very  few ;  and  in  reference  to  ancient  times,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  snc^h  countries 
except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitania,  which  was  sonje- 


Polyblos.  III.  24.  The  Tapvi^  of  MyUns  could 
scarcely  have  been  very  far  from  the  Pnlchmm  Pro- 
montorium  of  Carlhage. 
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what  les«  in  extent  than  Portugal,  and  Corawall  in 
tireat  Britain.  Non-  if  the  Phseniciani,  for  par- 
poses  of  trade,  really  made  condting  voyages  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  &r  as  to  Great  Britain,  no 
eiDporiiim  was  more  fitvourably  situated  for  such 
voyages  than  Tartessos.  If,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  it 
is  deemed  unlikely  that  Phoenician  ships  made 
such  distant  voyages  {Historical  Survey  of  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  455),  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  fiict  without  distinct  proo^  that  nearly  600 
yeans  before  Christ,  when  Eiekiel  wrote  his  pro- 
phecy against  Tyre,  thej  should  have  supplied  the 
nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean  with 
British  Tin  obtained  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Diodorus  indeed  mentions,  (v.  38),  that  in  his 
time  tin  was  imported  into  Gaul  from  Britain, 
and  was  then  conveyed  on  horseback  by  traders 
across  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo.  Bat  it  would  be  a  very  difi'erent  thing 
to  assume  that  this  was  the  case  so  many  centu- 
ries earlier,  when  Rome,  at  that  time  a  small  and 
insignificant  town,  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  laud 
in  Gaul ;  and  when,  according  to  the  received  sys- 
tems of  chronology,  the  settlement  of  Massilia  hid 
only  just  been  founded  by  the  Phocaeans.  As 
countries  then  from  which  Tarshish  was  likely  to 
obtain  its  tin,  there  remain  only  Liisitania  and 
8pain.  And  in  regard  to  both  of  these,  the  evi- 
dence of  Pliny  the  Elder  at  a  time  when  they 
were  flourishing  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
remains  on  record  to  show  that  tin  was  found  in 
each  of  them  (^Hist.  Nat.  xuiv.  47).  After  men- 
tioning that  there  were  two  kinds  of  lead,  viz. 
bUck  lead,  and  white  lead,  the  latter  of  whidi  was 
called  "  Cassiteixw "  by  tlw  Greeks,  and  was  &bu- 
lously  reported  to  be  obtained  in  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic Sea,  Pliny  proceeds  to  say,  "  Ifunc  cerium 
est  in  Lusitanii  gigni,  et  in  Oallaecii ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  describe  where  it  is  found,  aiid  the  mode 
of  extracting  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,  iv.  34, 
and  Diodorus,  I,  c,  as  to  tin  in  Spain).  It  may  be 
added  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Poseidonius, 
had  made  previously  a  similar  statement  (iii.  147), 
though  fully  aware  that  in  his  time  tin  was  like- 
wise brought  to  the  Mediterranean,  through  Gaul 
by  Massilia,  from  the  supposed  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands.  Moreover,  as  confirming  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin-mines  now  actually 
exist  in  Portugal;  both  in  parts,  which  belonged 
to  ancient  Luaitania,  and  in  a  district  which 
foimed  part  of  ancient  Gallicia.^  And  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  has  free  communication  with  the  sea,  is 
only  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  Poi-tugueso 
frontier. 

Subsequently  when  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 
the  relation  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 
altered,  and  for  a  while,  the  exhortation  of  Isaiah 
xxiii.  10,  may  have  been  realised  by  the  inhabitants 
passing  through  their  land,  free  as  a  river.  This 
independence  of  Tarshish,  combined  with  the  over- 
shadowing growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 
would  explain  why  in  after  times  the  learned  Jews 
do  not  seem  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was. 
Thus,  although  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Hebrew  word  was  as  closely  fol- 
lowed as  it  could  be  in  Greek  (Sdfxreit,  in  which 
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the  9  is  mo«ly  fl  without  a  point,  and  «  is  equi- 
valent to  t,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in  mo- 
dem Greek),  the  Septuagint  ti'anslHtors  of  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  translate  the  woi^  by  "  Carthage"  and 
"the  Carthaginians"  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Ez. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13; ;  and  in  the  Targnm  of  the 
Book  of  Kuigs  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  tinnslated 
"  AAica,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (1  K.  ixii. 
48 ;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others  of  the  Targum,  the  word 
is  translated  tea ;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  JeiT>rae,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  that 
Tbarsis  is  the  name  of  the  sea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. And  Josephus,  misled,  appai'ently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
misinterpreted,  regaitled  Tharsis  as  I'ai'sus  in  Cilicia 
(Ant.  t.  6,  §1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Tarsus  in  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  learned  writer  in  modem  times.  See  Hsrt- 
mann's  AyfklSrungen  Sber  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  v. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tarshish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it,  that  in 
Strabo's  time  the  emporium  of  Tartessus  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  precise  site  had  become  a 
subjec  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  o(  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo  ^iii. 
p.  148),  that  the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  formerly  called  Taitessus,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two  anns  by 
rhich  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tarteuis.  But  theie 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tai-teiisus;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  (Cadiz) 
(Sallust,  fragm.  lib.  ii. ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  36, 
and  Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  Terr.  614) ;  and  the 
other,  Carteia,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  (Strabo,  iii. 
p.  151 ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4 ;  Pliny,  iii.  3 ;  Mela,  ii.  6). 
Of  the  thi-ee,  Carteia,  which  has  fouud  a  learned 
supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gruber's 
EncyclopSdie,  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest 
claims,  for  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant, 
Taiiessus  is  placed  beyond  the  colomns  of  Hercules 
(Herodotus,  iv.  152) ;  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment 
of  Stesichorus  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  mention  is  made 
of  the  rirer  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (=  El  Roccadillo)  which  desei-ves  to  be 
called  more  than  a  rivuleL  Strictly  speaking,  the 
same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but,  for 
poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
Balbus,  a  native  of  that  town,  "  Tartessium  latum 
tuum."  But  Tai-tessius  was,  likewise,  nsed  by 
poets  to  express  the  eitretne  Vest  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Metam.  liv.  416 ;  Silius  Italicus,  x.  358 ; 
compare  Sil.  Ital.,  iii.  399). 

Literature. — For  Tarshish,  see  Bochart,  Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7  ;  Winer,  Biblisches  RealwOrterbiuA, 
s.  V. ;  and  Gesenius,  Thetauna  Ling.  Hebr.  et 
Chald.  e.  v.  For  Tartessus,  see  a  learned  Paper  of 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  189-191. 

2.  If  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  acces- 
sible from  the  Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish 
of  the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),   it  is  said  in   the 
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Chroniclea  (2  Chr.  n.  36)  that  they  were  made  to 
ga  to  Tanhish;  and  in  like  manner  the  nary  of 
shipi  which  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Ezion 
Geber  (1  K.  ii.  26j,  ia  mid  in  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  iz.  21)  to  hare  gone  to  Tarshidi  with  the 
servants  of  Hiram.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  author  of  these  passages  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  Tai*8hish  in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  G,  Comewall  Lewis 
{Notet  and  Querie$,  2nd  aeries,  vol.  vi.  61-64, 
81-83)  has  shown  reasons  to  doubt  whethar  the 
drcuranavigation  of  Africa  was  ever  effected  by  the 
Phoenicians,  even  in  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
Herodotus  says  (ir.  42)  they  made  by  Neco's  orders  ; 
hut  at  any  rate  it  cannot  he  seriously  supposed 
that,  aocoMing  to  the  Chronicles,  this  great  voyage 
wa*  regularly  acoom|dished  once  in  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Keil  supposes  tJiat  the 
vecaels  built  at  Ezioo  Geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
uii.  49,  50,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tamhish  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterraoean  Sea.  (See  his  Notes  <ul  locum. 
Engl.  Transl.)  Bnt  this  seems  improbable ;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
made  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  there  were  tm>  emporia 
or  districts  called  Tarshish,  vis.  one  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  or,  2ndly, 
That  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  misappi'e- 
hending  the  expression  "  ships  of  Tarshish," 
supposed  that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to 
Tairshish ;  whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify  large  ^ 
Phoenician  ships,  of  a  partietUar  sixe  and  descrip- 
tion, destined  ibr  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English 
"  Vaai  Indiaman  **  was  a  general  name  given  to 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to 
India  at  all.  The  lirat  alternative  was  adopted  by 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  Ui.  c.  7,  and  has  probably 
been  the  ordinary  view  of  those  who  have  per- 
ceived a  difficulty  in  the  passages  of  the  Chronicles ; 
bat  the  second,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Vi- 
tringa,  has  been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical 
critics  of  our  own  time,  such  as  De  Wette,  Intro- 
dactum  to  the  Old  Testament,  Parke's  translation, 
Boston,  1843,  p.  267,  vol.  h.  ;  Winer,  Biblixhee 
JtealicSrttrbuch,  s.v. ;  Gesenius,  UietcBmu  Linguae 
Heb.  et  Chaid.  s.v.,  and  EwaM,  Qeidaohte  dee 
Vdkes  lerael,  vol.  iii.  1st  edit.  p.  76  ;  and  is 
acknowledged  by  Movers,  Ueber  die  Chroiukeln, 
1834,  254,  and  H&remi<^  SpezieUe  Efnleitung  m 
doe  AUe  Testament,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  This 
alternative  is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  any  surprise.  The  compiler 
of  the  Chronicles,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successors,  bad  the  Book  of  Kings 
before  him,  and  in  copying  its  accounts,  occasionally 
used  later  and  more  common  words  for  words  older 
and  more  unusual  (De  W«tte,  I.e.  p.  2G6).  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  Persian  domination  Tartes- 
sus  was  independent  (Herodotus  i.  163);  at  any 
rate,  when  first  visited  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to 


'  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  pointed  out  and  translated 
a  very  Instructive  psaaage  In  Xcnophon,  Kamam.  cap. 
via.  In  which  there  la  a  detailed  description  of  a  large 
Phoenician  vessel,  T6l>^rXoioKT%*otnx(>v.  This  seems 
to  have  atmck  Xenophon  with  the  same  kind  of  admira- 
tion which  every  one  feels  who  becomes  acquainted  for 
the  first  time  with  the  arrangements  of  an  English  man 
of  war.  See  JOKyd.  A-itonnioi,  8tb  ed.  s.  v.- Tarshish." 
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hare  had  its  own  kings.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
any  means  unnatural  that  the  old  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  Tarshish  had  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  when  he 
read  of  *'  ships  of  Tarshish,"  presuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  con- 
sulted, as  he  thought,  the  convenience  of  his  readei:s 
by  inserting  the  explanation  as  part  of  the  text. 

Although,  however,  the  ^int  to  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  years  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  question  here 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  was 
called?  And  the  reasonable  answer  seems  to  be 
India,  or  the  Indian  Islands.  This  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the  fleet  retomed, 
which  are  specified  as  "  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peaaocis"  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  gold  might 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  Africa,  or  from 
Ophir  m  Arabia  [Ophir],  and  the  ivory  and  the 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  imparted  fivm 
Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  conclusively,  not  to 
Atirica,  bnt  to  India.  One  of  the  English  transla- 
tors of  Cuner's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  reference  to  this  bird: 
"  It  has  long  since  been  decided  that  India  was  the 
cradle  of  the  peacock.  It  is  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  that  this  bird  appears  to  have  fixed 
its  dwelling,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  freedom.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  theae  countries  make 
mention  of  theae  birds.  Thevenot  encountered 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Guzzerat ; 
Tavemier  throughout  all  India,  and  Payrard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Labillardi^re  tdls  ns 
that  peacocks  are  common  in  the  island  of  Java." 
To  tms  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Xatwralise»  Library,  vol.  xi.  p.  147. 
There  are  only  two  species  "  known ;  both  inhabit 
the  continent  and  islands  of  India  " — eo  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  pceai- 
bility  of  the  voyage  having  been  to  Africa.  Mr. 
Crawfhid,  indeed,  in  his  exmllent  DeKriptice  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Indian  Iilanda,  p.  310,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  birds  are  'more  likely  to  have  been 
parrots  than  peacocks ;  and  he  objects  to  the  pea- 
cock, that,  independent  of  its  great  die,  it  is  of 
delicate  constitution,  which  would  make  it  neariy 
impoasible  to  convey  it  in  small  vessels  and  by  a 
long  sea  voyage.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
on  the  authority  of  Hr.  Gould,  whose  splendid 
works  on  birds  are  so  well  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
that  it  would  bear  a  sea  voyage  very  well.  Mr. 
Gould  observes  that  it  might  be  ea-^ly  fed  during  a 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  grain ;  and  that  it  would 
merely  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  to  have  cut  off  its  train ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
obsei-ved,  falls  off  of  itself,  and  is  naturally  renewed 
once  a  year. 

The  infeience  to  be  drawn  from  the  importation 
of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  ape  and  the  peacock.  Neither  of  these  names 
is  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Shemitic,  origin ;  and  each 
points  to  India.'  Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is 

'  The  word  "  shenhabbim  "  =  Ivory,  Is  likewise  nsoally 
regarded  as  of  Indian  origin, "  Ibha  "  being  in  Saa'scrlt, 
"  elephant.'*  Bat  "  abenhabbim,"  or  "  ahenhavlm,"  as 
the  word  would  be  wlthont  points,  ia  nowhere  used  for 
Ivory  except  In  connection  with  thia  voyaite,  the  ttsoal 
word  for  ivoiy  being  then  by  itself.  The  oonjectnre  of 
lUUigcr  In  Oceenina'a  Tkaaurut,  s.  v.  Is  very  probablev 
that  the  correct  reading  la  Q^J^H  SSTi  ivory  (and)  ebony 
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K&phy  while  the  Smuicnt  word  is  kapi  (see  GeseDius 
and  Fiirst,  s.  v.,  and  Max  Miiller,  On  the  Science 
of  Language,  p.  19U).  Again,  the  Hebrew  woid 
for  peacock  is  tutlei,  which  cannot  be  eiplained 
in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  tika  in  the  Tamil  lan- 
gOBge,  in  which  it  is  likewise  capable  of  eiplanation. 
Thus,  the  Rey^  Dr.  R.  Caldwell,  than  whom  there  is 
no  greater  authoritj  on  the  Tamil  language,  writes 
as  follows  from  P^lamvottah,  Madras,  June  12, 
1862. — "  T6ia'  is  a  well  recognized  Tamil  word 
&r  peacock,  though  now  used  only  in  poetry.  The 
Sanscrit  stiAi  refers  to  the  peculiar  crest  of  the  pea- 
cock, and  means  (arts)  crwtatai  the  Tamil  toia 
refers  to  the  other  and  still  more  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  peacock,  its  tail  (i.  «.  its  train),  and  means 
{oBiij  caudata.  The  Tamil  toka  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionaries, '  plumage,  the  peacock's  tail, 
the  peacock,  the  end  of  a  skirt,  a  flag,  and,  lastly,  a 
woman  '  (a  comparison  of  gaily-di'essed  women  with 
pcacociis  being  implied).  The  explanation  of  all 
these  meanings  is,  that  toka  literally  means  that 
which  hangs — a  hanging.  Hence  toi/iai,  another 
form  of  the  same  word  in  provincial  use  in  Tamil 
(see  also  the  iiigai  of  Rodiger  in  Geaenius's  T/u- 
nmnu,  p.  1502),  means  *  skirt,'  and  in  Telugu, 
toka  means  a  tail."  It  is  to  be  oboerred,  however, 
that,  if  there  was  any  positive  evidence  of  the 
voyage  having  beeii  to  Africa,  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  name  for  ape  and  peacock  would  not  be 
of  much  weight,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Hebrews  first  became  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
these  animals  through  Solomon's  naval  expeditions 
from  Ezion  Geber.  Still,  this  Indian  origin  of  those 
names  most  be  regaixied  as  important  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  in  favour  of  Africa,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  iact  that  the  peacock  is  an 
Indian  and  not  an  African  bird. 

It  is  only  to  be  added,  that  there  are  not  sulB- 
cient  data  tor  determining  what  were  the  ports  in 
India  or  the  Indian  Islands  which  were  reached  by 
the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennoit  has  made  a  suggestion  of  Point  de  Gatle, 
in  Ceylon,  on  the  gi'ound  that  from  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  there  is  one  unbroken  chain 
of  e\-idence  down  to  the  present  time,  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  grand  emporium  for  the  commerce  of 
all  nations  east  of  the  Red  Sea.  [See  article  Tab- 
8UISH,  above.]  But  however  reasonable  this  sugges- 
tion may  be,  it  can  only  be  received  as  a  pure 
conjecture,  inasmuch  as. there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  emporium  at  all  was  in  existence  at  the  Point 
de  Galle  700  years  earlier.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  will  always  henceforth  k«  an 
emporium  at  Singapore ;  and  it  might  seem  a  spot 
mai'ked  out  by  nature  for  the  oommerce  of  nations  ; 
yet  we  know  bow  &llacious  it  would  be,  under  any 
drcumstanoes,  to  argue  2000  years  hence  that  it 
most  have  been  a  great  emporium  in  the  tweliih 
century,  or  even  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  the  Christian  era.  [E.  T.J 

TAR'SU8(Ta()(r<(t).  The  chief  town  of  Cilicia, 
"  no  mean  city "  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious 
to  all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  U,  ixj.  39,  ixii.  3). 
It  is  simply  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  place  is 

^  sben  babntm,  whidi  is  reourkably  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Eicklel  (xxvii.  15),  where  he  siwaka  of  the  men  of 
Dedan  having  brought  to  'Vyn  horns  of  ivory  oiid  ebony, 

•  The  Greeks  received  the  peacock  tbroiigh  the  Per- 
lians,   as  Is   shown   by   the   Greek   name    tate,  raw;, 
VOL.  II. 
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mentioned  in  the  three  passages  just  referred  to. 
And  the  only  other  passages  in  wUch  the  name  oc- 
curs aie  Acts  ix.  'M>  and  xi.  25,  which  give  the 
limits  of  that  residence  in  his  native  town  which 
succeeded  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  con- 
version, and  preceded  bis  active  ministerial  work 
at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (compare  Acts  xxli.  21 
and  Gal.  i,  21).  Though  Tai'sus,  however,  is  not 
actually  mentioned  els&where,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  and  third  missionary  journeys  (Acts  xv.  41 , 
xviii.  23). 

Even  in  the  flonrishing  period  of  Greek  history 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence 
(Xen.  Anah.  i.  2,  §23).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests had  swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  5),  and 
the  Selencid  Inngdom  was  established  at  Antioch, 
Tai^us  usually  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  though 
for  a  time  it  was  under  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  Civil 
Ware  of  Rome  it  took  Caesar's  side,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had  its  name  changed 
to  Juliopolis  (Caes.  BeU.  Alex.  66;  Dion  Cniss, 
xlvii.  26).  Augustus  made  it  a  "  free  city."  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had,  or  could 
have,  his  Roman  citizenship  from  this  ctrcum- 
stanoo,  nor  would  it  be  necesary  to  mention  this, 
but  that  many  respectable  commentators  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  We  ought  to  note,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  in  the  social 
state  of  Tarsus,  which  had,  or  may  be  conceived 
to  have  had,  an  influence  on  the  Apostle's  train- 
ing and  character.  It  was  renowned  as  a  place 
of  education  under  the  eaily  Roman  emperors. 
Strabo  compai-es  it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  giving,  as  regards  the  zeal  foi'  learning 
showed  by  the  I'esidents,  the  preference  to  Tai-sus 
(xiv.  673).  Some  eminent  Stoics  resided  here, 
among  others  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus, 
and  Nestor,  the  tutor  of  Tibeiius.  Tarsus  a^  was 
a  place  of  much  commerce,  and  St.  Basil  describes 
it  as  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians,  Cilicians,  Isau- 
rians,  and  Cappadocians  (Basil,  Ep.  EvaA.  Somas. ' 
Epix.). 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Cydnus,  the  waten  of  which 
Bi-e  famous  for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alex- 
ander when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antonv 
and  Cleopatra.  This  pait  of  Cilicia  was  intersected 
in  Roman  times  by  good  roads,  especially  one  cross- 
ing the  Taurus  northwards  by  the  "  Cilician  Gates" 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lysti'a  and  Iconium,  the 
othei'  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch,  and  pessiug 
eastwai'ds  by  the  "  Amanian  "  and  "  Syiian  Gates. 
No  ruins  of  any  impoitancc  remain.    The  following 


Colb  of  Tanat. 


which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Persian  name  tails, 
J^.    The  Isct  that  the  peacock  is  mentioned  for 

the  first  time  in  Aristophanes,  Ava,  lO'i,  269  (being 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  >\>enis)  agrees  with  this  itrslan 
origin. 
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•nthoiitte*  may  be  consulted : — B«lley  In  vol.  ixrii. 
of  the  Aoademie  dca  Iracript. ;  Beaufort's  Kara- 
mania,  p.  275;  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  214 ;  Barker's 
Lart$  and  Penates,  pp.  31,  173,  187.      [J.  S.  H.] 

TABTAK(pnTn:  e<¥«<U:  Tharthac).  One 
of  the  gods  of  the  ATite,  or  Awite,  colonials  who 
were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribes  by  Shalm^neaer  (2  K.  irii.  31). 
Aocoiding  to  Itabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is  said  to 
hare  been  worshipped  imder  the  foim  of  an  asa 
(Talm.  Bttbl.  Sanhedrm,  fol.  6ab).  From  this  it 
has  been  conjectuied  that  this  idol  was  the  Egyptian 
Typho,  but  though  iu  the  hieroglyphics  the  ass  is 
the  symbol  of  Typho,  it  was  so  far  Irom  being  i«- 
garded  as  an  object  of  worship,  that  it  was  oonaid- 
ered  absolutely  andean  (Plot.  fs.  *t  0$.  e.  14). 
A  Persian  or  Peblvi  origin  has  been  suggested  for 
Tartak,  according  to  which  it  signifies  either  "  in- 
tense darkness,"  or  "  hero  of  darkness,"  or  the 
underworld,  and  so  perhaps  some  planet  of  ill-luck 
aa  Saturn  or  Mars  (Gesen.  Thm. ;  tflret,  Handab.). 
The  Carmanians,  a  waiUke  race  on  the  Penian 
Gulf,  worshipped  Mars  alone  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sacrificed  an  ass  in  his  honour  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  727). 
Perhaps  some  trace  of  this  warship  may  hare  given 
rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  [W.  A.  W.J 

TABTAN  {]KVf :  etipBiy,  Tayitar,  or  Tap- 
aBi» :  Tkarthan),  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  rviii. 
17,  and  b.  u.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  (Gesen.  Ltx.  Ueb.  t.  v. ;  Winer, 
Realvcerttrbuch ;  Kitto,  BM.  Cyclopaed.,  &«.) 
Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name, 
that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two  places. 
Kitto,  with  more  caution,  notes  that  this  is  uncer- 
tain. Recent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that  in 
Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Kiibshakeh,  we  have  not 
a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  ofiidal  designa- 
tion, like  Pharaoh  or  Sureoa.*  The  Assyrian  Tar- 
tan is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It  seems 
.as  if  the  Gi^eek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  inkling 
of  the  truth,  and  therefoi-e  prefixed  the  article  to  all 
three  names  (iW(rT<iAf  fiiuri\tvs'A<r<nplu*  rhy 
Bapiitv  Kol  rhv  'Pa^ls  (?)  Kol  rhy  'PmjxUcqv 
rpbs  rhr  $aiTi\ia  'E^cicfof),  which  he  very  inrely 
prefixes  to  the  names  of  persons  where  they  are  first 
mentmned. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  teitn  Tartan, 
we  must  understand  in  2  K.  xviii.  17,  that  Senna- 
cherib sent  "  a  general,"  together  with  his  "  chief 
eunuch  "  and  "  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  Hezekiah,  and  in  b.  xi.  1  that  "  a  geneial  " — 
probably  a  different  penon — was  employed  by 
Sargon  against  Asbdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city.  «  [G.  R.] 

TATITAI  (>inn :  eoi^uxit;  Alex.  ea««iivdt: 
Tkathanai:  Simonis,  Gesenius,  Ffirst),  Satiap 
(nnB)  of  the  province  west  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (£xr.  r. 
3,  6,  vi.  6, 13).  [SiiETHAB-BozNAl.1  The  name 
is  thou^t  to  be  Persian.  [A.  C.  H.] 

TAYEBNS,  THE  THBEE.  [Three 
Taveens.] 

TAXES.  In  the  history  of  bnel,  as  of  other 
nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  social  eooditioa  of  the  people  must 


TAXES 

take  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  had  to 
pay.  According  as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may 
vaiy  the  happiness  and  piwperity  of  a  nation. 
To  them,  though  lying  in  the  background  of  hi»- 
tory,  may  ollen  be  tnwed,  as  to  tlie  true  motive- 
power,  many  political  revolutions.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  ext«nt  and  tbrm  of 
taxation  in  the  several  periods  of  Jewish  history 
and  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the  theorralic 
government  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  pay- 
ments obligatory  upon  the  people  as  of  pcnnanent 
obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  Kirst  Fruits,  the 
Redemption-money  of  the  fiist-bom,  and  other 
offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occasions  [Priests]. 
The  payment  by  c»ch  iNraelite  of  the  half-shekel 
as  "  atonement-money,"  for  the  seiTice  of  the 
tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
(Ex.  XXX.  13),  does  not  appear  to  bare  had  the 
character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but  to  hare  been 
supplementary  to  the  I'lee-will  offerings  of  Ex. 
XXV.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  saci'ed  tent  In  later  times, 
indeed,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was 
an  aimual  payment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  and 
services  of  the  Temple;  but  the  fact  tiiat  this 
begins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-third 
of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  then 
there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as  nece»- 
saiy.  A  little  bter  the  third  became  a  half,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  didracJima  (Matt,  xvii,  24) 
was  paid  by  eveiy  Jew,  in  wliaterer  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  living  (Jos.  Ant.  x\'iii.  9,  §1). 
Large  sums  were  thus  collected  in  Babylon  and 
other  eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
under  a  special  escort  (Jos.  Ant.  1.  c. ;  Cio.  pro 
Flaoc.  c.  28).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  further 
taxation  than  this  during  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
It  was  not  in  itself  heavy:  it  was  lightened  by 
the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act. 
In  retum  for  it  the  people  secured  the  celebration 
of  their  worship,  and  the  presence  among  them  ot 
a  body  of  men  actiug  more  or  less  efficiently  as 
priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also  as  physicians. 
[Pkiests.]  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  peopb 
should  afterwards  look  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when  they  had  been  so  lightly  boidened. 

II.  The  kingdom,  with  ite  centralised  govern- 
ment and  greater  magnificence,  involved,  of  oonise, 
a  larger  expenditui-e,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxa- 
tion. This  may  have  come,  during  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  monarchy,  iu  many  different  forms, 
according  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  chief  burdens  appear  to  have  been:  (1)  A 
tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live 
stock,  making,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe,  20  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1 
Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  service 
for  a  month  evei-y  year  (1  Sam.  viii.  12;  1  K. 
ix.  22 ;  1  Chr.  ixvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the  king, 
theoretically  free,  like  the  old  Benevolences  of 
English  taxation,  but  expected  as  a  thing  of  course, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  27) 
or  in  time  of  war  (oomp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,  1  Sam, 
xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  In  the  case  of  subject-princes 
the  gifts,  still  made  in  kind,  armour,  horses,  gold, 
silver,  Sic.,  appear  to  have  been  regularly  assessed 


*  Sorena,  the  Parthian  term  for  "a  general,"  was  often  I  Cut.  iL  16 ;  Plat  Crat$.  p.  561,  E,  8:c)  Tadtns  is 
mistaken  for  a  proper  name  by  the  classical  writers.  |  the  flret  author  who  seems  to  be  aware  that  It  Is  a  title 
(Sirab.  xvl.  I  (23;  Applan,  BdL  rarth.  p.  140;  Man  |  (^im.  vl.  42). 
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(1  K.  1.  25;  2  Chr.  ix.  24).  .Whether  this 
was  erer  the  case  with  the  presents  fixim  Israelite 
subjectx  must  remain  uncertain.  (4)  Import 
duties,  chietly  on  the  piDdace  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Ambia  (1  K.  ic.  15).  (5)  The  moDopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  gold  (1  K.  ix.  28,  xxii.  48),  fine  linen  or 
bycauf  from  ^^t  (1  K.  x.  28),  and  horses  (ib. 
ret.  29).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the  king's  nae 
of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1).  This  may, 
however,  hare  been  pecniiar  to  the  northern  Ung- 
ioai  or  occasioned  by  a  special  emergency  (Cwald, 
Proph.  iu  loc.).» 

It  is  obTious  that  burdens  sach  as  these,  coming 
npou  a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them, 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
Saul  exemption  ft-om  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a 
sufficient  reward  fi>r  great  military  services  (1 
Sam.  xrii.  25).  Under  the  outward  splendour 
and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  then  lay 
the  deep  discontent  of  an  ovei'-taxed  people,  and 
it  contributed  largely  to  the  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed. The  people  complain  not  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  but  of  their  taiei  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Of  all 
the  king's  officers  he  whom  they  hate  most  is 
AooRAM  or  AsoNiRAX,  who  was  "  over  the  tii- 
bate"  (1  K.  xii.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history 
of  both  the  khigdoms  there  were  special  burdens. 
A  tribute  of  50  shekels  a  heed  bad  to  be  paid  by 
Menabem  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and 
under  his  SDccessor  Hoehea,  this  assumed  the  form 
of  an  annual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4 ;  amount  pot 
stated).  After  the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 
Kecho,  in  like  manner  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to 
be  imposed  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  by  %ypt  (2  K.  xxiii.  35),  and 
the  change  of  masters  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
Ouchemish  brought  in  this  respect  no  improve- 
ment (Jos.  Ant.  X.  9,  §1-3). 

III.  Under  the  Peisian  empire,  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  Jews  were,  in  their  b'road  outlines,  the 
same  in  kind  as  those  of  other  subject  races.  The 
financial  system  which  gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis 
the  name  of  the  "  shopkeeper  king "  (miinjXat, 
Herod,  iii.  89),  involved  the  payment  by  each 
satrap  of  a  fixed  siun  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
province  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  accoi-dingly  in  the 
position  of  a  publicanuSf  or  farmer  of  the  revenue, 
exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tynnny  inseparable  from  such  a  system.  Here, 
accordingly,  we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many 
Idnda,  In  Judaea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  had  to  provide  in  kind  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  governor's  household  (comp.  the 
case  of  lliemistoclea,  Thuc.  i.  138,  and  Herod,  i. 
192,  ii.  98),  besides  a  money-payment  of  40  shekels 
a  day  (Neh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  13,  20, 
vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  revenue,  (1)  The 
mo,  fixed,  meamnd  payment,  probably  direct 
tuatioa  (Grotins).  (2)  P3,  the  excise  or  octroi 
on  articles  of  (»n(ianp(Mn(Gesen.s.  v.).  (3)  "tpn, 
probably  the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  or 
cei'tain  stations  on  Uie  high  road.  The  influence 
of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order, 
from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immu- 
nity fiom  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ;  but  the  bui-den 
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■  The  tabtoiy  of  tin  drought  fn  -the  reign  of  Abab 
(1  K.  xvlil.  ft)  shows  tlMt  In  snch  cases  a  power  like  this 
must  have  been  essential  to  tlie  support  of  the  cavolry  of 


pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  they  complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of 
the  iyyao^loy,  or  forced  service,  to  which  they  and 
their  cattle  wei'e  liable  (Neh.  ix.  37).  They  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields, 
borrowing  money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  interest  being 
payable  apparently  either  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neh. 
V.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  creditors  exercised 
the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitigation  of  the 
year  of  Jubilek)  of  seizing  the  pereons  of  the 
debton  and  treating  them  as  slaves  (Neh.  v.  5; 
comp.  2  K.  iv.  1).  Taxation  was  leading  at 
Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  aa  those 
which  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early 
history  ot  Kome.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
ilL  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  special 
poll-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiab, 
but  the  taxes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injua- 
tioe  marked  the  government  of  the  province  aocoid- 
ingly  (Eccl.  v.  8).k 

IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The 
"  fanning  "  system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its 
worat  form.  The  Persian  governors  had  had  to 
pay  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury.  Now  the  taxes 
were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract  sum  for 
those  of  Phoenicia,  Jadaea,  Samaria,  had  been 
estimated  at  about  8000  talents.  An  unscruptilous 
adventurer  (e.g.  Joseph,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes) 
would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  then  go 
down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty, 
like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze 
out  a  large  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  4,  §1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  inge- 
nious variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribute  (A<!poi), 
an  excise  duty  on  ^alt,  crown-taxes  (irrt^Ka/ot, 
golden  crowns,  or  their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the 
king),  one-half  the  produce  of  fmit  trees,  one-third 
that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of  some  kuid  on  cattle : 
these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are  ostentatiously 
enimierated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  Demetriuses 
remitting  them  (1  Mace.  x.  29, 30 ;  xi.  35).  Even 
afler  this,  however,  the  golden  ci-own  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Mace  xiii.  39).  The 
proposal  of  the  apostate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues 
at  a  rate  above  the  average  (460  talents,  while 
Jonathan — 1  Mace.  xi.  28— pays  300  only),  and 
to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  licence  to  open  a 
circus  (2  Maec.  iv.  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
another  source  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given 
by  Antiochus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministers, 
with  the  deduction  of  one-thiitl  tor  all  the  residents 
in  Jerusalem,  was  apparently  only  temporary  (Jo*. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3). 

V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  taxation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more  galling,  as 
being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  more  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  I'esources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10.000  talents  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  4,  §4,  5).    The  decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  showed 


the  royal  army. 
*  The  later  date  of  the  book  Is  assumed  In  this  refe- 
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a  chaiMtei-iBtic  dnire  to  lighten  the  bnrdenii  that 
pressed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  The 
tribute  wa«  not  to  be  farni<>d.  It  was  not  to  be 
levied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatic  fear.  One-fourth 
only  was  denuuided  in  the  year  that  followed  (Jos. 
Ant.  «?.  10,  §5,  6).  The  people,  still  under  the 
government  of  Hyrcaaus,  were  thus  protected 
against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the 
republican  pai-ty  after  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
brought  fr^h  burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and  Cassius  lerieil  not  less  than  700  talents  mim 
Judaea  alone.  Under  Herod,  as  might  be  expected 
fmm  his  lavish  expenditure  in  public  buildings, 
the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even  in  yean  of 
famine  a  portion  ot  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seiied  for  the  royal  revenue  (Joa.  Ant.  rv.  9,  §1), 
and  it  wns  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people 
became  formidable  that  he  ostentatiously  dimin- 
ished this  by  one-tliiiTl  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §4).  It 
«rai  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  foimd  a 
new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  attract  a  population 
of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most  effective  bait 
was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  2,  |l),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should 
be  loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should 
release  them  from  their  burdens,  complaining 
specially  of  the  duty  levied  on  all  sales  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §4). 

When  Judaea  became  formally  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Empire 
came  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  taxes  were 
systematically  fiirmed,  and  the  publicans  appeared 
as  a  new  curse  to  tlie  country.  [Pdblicaks.] 
The  Portoria  were  levied  at  harbours,  piers,  and 
the  gates  of  cities.  These  were  the  t4Xii  of  Matt, 
xvii.  24;  Rom.  liii.  7.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  the  Karros  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  iwi- 
Kt^dKaum  in  Hark  xii.  15)  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
badge  of  servitude.  It  was  about  the  lawfulness 
of  this  payment  that  the  rabbis  disputed,  while 
they  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of 
the  customs  (Matt  xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  13;  Luke 
XI.  20).  It  was  against  this  apparently  that  the 
straggles  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and  his  followers 
were  chiefly  du-ected  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6 ; 
£.  J.  ii.  8,  §1).  United  with  this,  as  part  of  the 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a 
property-tax  of  some  kind.  Quirinus,  after  the 
deposition  of  Aivlielaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to 
complete  the  work — begun,  probably,  at  the  time 
of  our  Loi-d's  birth — of  valuing  and  registering 
property  [Cvresius,  Taxino],  and  this  would 
hai'dly  hare  been  neces-sary  for  a  mere  poll-lax. 
The  influence  of  Joazar  tho  high-priest  led  the 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the 
Pharisee  Sadduc  were  the  only  marked  exceptions) 
to  acquiesce  in  this  measure  and  to  make  the 
requind  returns  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1) ;  but  their 
discontent  still  continued,  and,  under  Tiberius, 
they  applied  for  some  alleviation  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
42).  In  aadition  to  these  general  taxes,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special 
house-duty  about  this  period;  Agrippa,  in  his 
desire  to  rewaixl  the  good-will  of  tiie  people,  re- 
mitted it  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §3). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in 
roost  other  cases,  an  oppressive  taxation  tended 
gi'eatly  to  demoralise  the  people.     Many  of  the 


*  In  Hcb.   xlii.   23  (wfmTvr6lt»ty   nwtryeyptmtiivmv  iy 

ovpavott),  where  the  idea  is  that  of  the  registration  of  the 
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most  glaring  faults  of  the  Jewish  diaractsr  are 
distin<^y  traoeable  to  iL  The  fierce,  vindictive 
cruelty  of  the  Galilaeans,  the  Zealots,  the  Sicarii, 
was  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not  the  least 
striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrush  of 
popular  feeling,  that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the 
higher  r^on  in  which  all  such  matters  were  regarded 
as  things  indilferent;  and,  instead  of  expiwsing  the 
popular  impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  us  the  true 
counsel,  the  precept  "  Render  <mtu  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,"  "  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom.'*  [E.  H.  P.J 

TAXING.  I.  (*  iiroTpo^:  dexriptio,  Luke 
ii.  2 ;  profmtio.  Acts  v.  37).  The  cognate  verb 
iiroypiiptatcu  in  like  manner  is  rendered  by  "  to 
be  taxed  "  in  the  A.  V.,*  while  the  Vulgate  employs 
**  ut  describeretor  nniversus  orbis"  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
and  "  ut  profitei«itur  singnli "  in  ver.  3.  Both  the 
Latin  words  thtis  used  are  found  in  classical  writers 
with  the  meaning  of  a  registration  or  formal  return 
of  population  or  property  (Cic  Perr.  ii.  3,  §47 ; 
deOff.i.7;  Sneton.  7Ti«r.  30).  The  En^ish  word 
conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax 
or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  1 6th  century  for  the  simple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county  (Bacon,  Hen.  VII.  p.  67),  or  the  regisba- 
tion  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax 
(Camden,  Bbt.  <^  EBi.).  This  may  accoont  for 
the  choice  of  the  word  by  Tindal  in  lieu  of  "  de- 
scijption"  and  "profession,"  which  Wyclif,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since  then  "  taxing" 
has  kept  its  ground  in  most  English  vernons  with 
the  exception  of  "tribute"  in  the  Geneva,  and 
"  enrolment"  in  the  Rhemish  of  Acts  t.  37.  The 
word  iatoypa^  by  itself  leaves  the  question  whe- 
ther the  returns  made  were  of  population  or  pro- 
perty undetermined.  Josephus,  using  the  words 
^  irmliiTiiris  r&v  obaiuv  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1)  as 
an  equivalent,  shows  that  "the  taxing"  of  which 
j  Gamaliel  speaks  included  both.  That  connected 
:  with  the  Nativity,  the  first  step  towards  the  com- 
plete statistical  returns,  was  probably  hmited  to  the 
former  (Greewell,  Harmony,  i.  542).  In  either  case 
"Census"  would  hare  seemed  the  most  natural 
Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
and  tfaerelbre  probably  in  the  fiuniliar  Latin  of  the 
period,  as  afterwards  in  the  Vulg.,  that  word  slides 
off  into  the  sense  of  the  tribute  actually  paid  (Matt, 
xxii.  17,  xvii.  24). 

II.  Two  distinct  I'egistrations,  or  taxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St,  Luke. 
The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  that  "  all  the  world  (i. «. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed"  {liroypi- 
<t>tvSai  Totroy  riiv  olKovfi4vriy)  (Luke  ii.  1),  and 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant (ij  iitoypaip4i.  Acta  v.  37),  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  tbere  dis- 
tinctly associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  I'he  account  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §1 ;  5,  7.  ii.  8,  §1)  brings  t<^ether  the 
two  names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an 
interval  of  several  yrars  between  them.  Cyrenius 
comes  as  governor  of  Syiia  ailer  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,  accompanied  by  Coponius  as  procurator 
of  Judaea.    He  is  sent  to  make  an  assessment  of  the 

flist>bom  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  A.  V. 
luis  simply  " written,"  Ibc  Vulg.  "qui  oonscripU  sunt." 
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ralue  of  property  in  Syria  (no  infimation  being 
giren  of  its  extenuon  to  the  oiKOvfiiyri),  and  it  ii 
thia  which  rouaes  Judas  and  hia  followers  to  their 
rebdlioo.  The  chronological  questions  presented 
bj  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  discussed, 
so  fiir  as  they  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
goTemor  of  Syria,  under  Cyrenius.  An  account 
of  the  tnmnlts  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  found 
uoder  Jddas  of  Galilee. 

III.  There  are,  howerer,  some  other  questiona 
connected  with  thestatemeutof  Luke  ii.  IS,  which 
call  for  some  notioe. 

(1.)  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been  qnes- 
tkned  by  Strauss  {Leben  Jem,  i.  28)  and  De  Wette 
(Conwi.  m  'oc.),  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Josephus  nor  any  other  contempoiary  writer 
mentions  a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire 
at  this  penod  (A.V.C.  750).  An  edict  like  this, 
causiiig  a  goieral  movement  from  the  cities  where 
men  resided  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  be  r^jistered,  must,  it  is  said, 
fasTe  been  a  conspicuous  fiict,  such  as  no  historian 
would  pass  over.  (2.)  Palestine,  it  Is  urged  furtlier, 
wtM,  at  this  time,  aa  independent  kingdom  under 
Herod,  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
the  operation  of  an  imperial  edict.  (3.)  If  such  a 
measure,  inrolving  the  recognition  of  Roman  so- 
Torignty,  had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would 
Isare  roused  the  ssme  resistance  as  the  undisputed 
oeosos  under  Quirinns  did  at  a  later  period,  (4.) 
The  statement  of  St.  Luke  that  "  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  mto  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be 
mcoDsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census, 
whidi  took  cognizance  of  the  place  of  residence  only, 
not  of  the  place  of  bii-th.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Roman  census  would  it  have  been 
neeessary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  husband 
in  order  to  appear  personally  befoie  the  registrar 
(^censiior).  llie  conclusions  fiom  all  these  objec- 
tions are,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend,  not 
to  history  ;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
iogenioaa,  to  account. for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
(that  being  assumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  pre- 
eoBceived  necessity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose 
kindled  lived,  and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at 
Nazareth ;  that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Infancy 
of  our  Lord,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  mythical.  A  suiUcient  defence  of  that  narra- 
tive  may,  it  is  believed,  be  in:esented  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits. 

(1.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  history  of 
thia  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  defective. 
Tacitus  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor's  death, 
Saei<Huus  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-ai-ranged. 
Dion  Caasius  leaves  a  gap  from  a.u.C.  748  to  756, 
with  hardly  any  incidents.  JosejAus  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
be  that  a  general  census,  drc  A.u.C.  749-750, 
should  remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
was  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony 
of  a  writer,  like  St  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
well  informed,  giving  many  casual  indications  of  a 
study  of  chronological  data  (Luke  i.  5,  iii. ;  .\cts 
xxiv.  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  Herodian 
fimiily  (Luke  viii.  3,  zxiii.  8 ;  Acts  xii.  20,  xiii.  1) 
and  other  ofikaal  people  (Acts  xxiii.-iivi.),  recog- 
nising distinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
ixarypaifii,  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive 
evidence,  hardly  to  be  set  aside  m  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such 
an  inference  from  the  silence  of  historians  would  be. 
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we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at 
some  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  which 
none  of  the  above  writera  take  any  notice  (comp, 
the  extracts  from  the  Rei  Agrariae  Scriptores  in 
Greswell,  Harmony,  i.  p.  537).  It  has  been  argued 
further  that  the  whole  poliey  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  perpetual  communication  to  the  cential  govern- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Corpta  Intcript.  i,  230)  names  thnee  general  cen- 
suses in  the  years  A.u.c.  726,  746,  767  (comp. 
Sueton.  Oetm.  c.  28 ;  Greswell,  Harm.  i.  p.  535). 
Dion  Cass.  (Iv,  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  in 
A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  A.v.c. 
727,  741,  767.  Sfaabo  (vi.  4,  §2)  writing  early  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  iila  ray  Koff  i\iMt 
Ti/i^cfuy,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.u.C.  726,  when  Augustus  olTered  to  resign  bis 
power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  "rationaiium 
imperii "  (Sueton.  Octav.  c.  28).  After  his  death, 
in  like  manner,  a  "  breviarium  totius  imperii "  was 
produced,  containing  fiill  returns  of  the  population, 
wealth,  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  a  care- 
ful digest  apparently  of  &ct8  collected  during  the 
labours  of  many  yesi-s  (Sueton.  Octan.  c.  101 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv. ;  Tacit.  Arm.  i.  11).  It  will  hardly  seem 
strange  tliat  one  of  the  routine  official  steps  in  this 
process  should  only  be  mentioned  by  a  writer  who, 
like  St.  Luke,  had  a  special  reason  for  noticing  it. 
A  census,  involving  property-retur£,  and  the  direct 
taxation  consequent  on  them,  might  excite  atten- 
tion. A  mere  iroypatp^i  would  have  little  in  it 
to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  force  itself  upon  a 
writer  of  histoiy. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less 
circumstantial,  in  confirmation  of  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1.)  The  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Loclan,  or  Poi-phyry,  questioning 
all  that  they  could  in  the  Goepel  history,  to  question 
this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  passage  in  Suidas  (s.  e. 
ixcypa^)  mentions  a  census,  obviously  dilfering 
from  the  thi-ee  of  the  Ancyran  monument,  and 
agieeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  St.  Luke. 
It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  censor,  but  by  his 
own  imperial  authority  (Si$(av  abr^ ;  comp,' J{^A.9e 
S^fia,  Luke  ii.  1).  The  returns  were  collected 
by  twenty  commiasioneis  of  high  rank.  They  in- 
cluded property  as  well  as  population,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  empire.  (3.)  Tertullian,  incident- 
ally, writing  conti-oveisially,  not  gainst  a  heathen, 
but  against  Marcion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  for  Syria  undei'  Sentius  Satuniinus  as  acces- 
sible to  all  who  cared  to  search  them,  and  proving 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of  David  (Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  19).  Whatever  difficulty  the  difl*erence 
of  names  may  present  [comp.  Cyrenios],  here  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  strong  iudication  of  the  fact  of  a 
census  of  jtopulation,  circ  A.u.C.  749,  and  there- 
fore in  harmony  mtb  St.  Luke's  narrative.  (4.) 
Greswell  {Harm.  i.  476,  iv.  6)  has  pointed  to  some 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  last 
year  of  Herod's  life,  and  therefore  coinciding  with 
the  time  of  the  Nativity,  which  imply  some  special 
action  of  the  Roman  government  in  Syria,  the  nature 
of  which  the  historian  carelessly  or  deliberately  sup- 
presses.^    When  Herod  attends  the  council  at  B<e- 


b  The  ftalness  with  which  Jowphus  dwells  on  the  hlstoi7 
of  David's  census  and  the  tone  in  which  tie  speaks  of  it 
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lytu*  thrre  are  meDtioned  u  prmmt,  b«si<l«s  Sntur- 
ninus  and  the  Pi-ociuntar,  ol  irtpl  HtSirior  ^fi- 
vfitttt  as  though  the  officer  thus  named  had  oome, 
acoompmied  by  other  commiasionera,  for  some  pur- 
pose which  gave  him  for  the  time  almost  eo-oitiinnte 
influence  with  the  ftovemor  of  Syria  himself  {B.  J. 
i.  27,  §2).  Just  alter  this  again,  Hrrud,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  found  it  necessary  to  administer 
to  the  whole  people  an  oath,  not  of  alliance  to 
himself,  but  of  goodwill  to  the  emperor;  and  this 
oath  6000  of  the  Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xrii.  2,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  29,  §2).  This  statement 
impUe«,  it  is  urged,  tome  disturbing  canae  affecting 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all 
citizens  before  the  king's  offioeia,  and  lastly,  some 
meaiure  specially  distasteful  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
nanative  of  St  Luke  ofiera  an  undesigned  explana- 
tion  of  these  phenomena. 

(2.)  The  second  objectioa  admits  of  as  satisfiw- 
tory  an  answer.  The  statistieal  document  already 
refen'ed  to  included  subject-kingdoms  and  allies, 
no  less  than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  {.  c).  If 
Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the  reaouroes  of 
Judaea,  the  position  of  Herod  made  hhn  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  resist.  From  first  to  last  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  subaerrienoe.  He 
does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refers 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iri.  A,  §1,  irii.  5,  §8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
misiiion  ia  cstefltationaly  given  him  to  dispose  of 
the  succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (Joseph, 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  \o).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  2,  §4).  Thu  thi'eat  of  Augustus  that  he 
would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an  ally  but  as  a 
subject  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  9,  §3),  would  be  fol- 
lowed naturally  enough  by  lome  such  step  as  this, 
and  the  desire  of  Herod  to  regain  his  &voar  would 
lead  him  to  acquieaoe  in  it, 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure  should 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  popular 
outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  population  only, 
not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was  no  imme- 
diate taxation  as  the  consequence.  It  might  offend 
a  party  like  the  Pharisees.  It  was  not  likely  to 
exdte  tlie  multitude.  Even  if  it  seemed  to  some 
the  prognostication  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Roman  emperor,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  large  and  influential  puty  ready 
to  welcome  that  dunge  as  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  their  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
11,  §2). 

(4.)  The  alleged  inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke 
narrates  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  known  circumstances  of  uie  case.  The  census, 
though  Koman  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish 
instrumentality,  and  in  harmony  therefore  with 
Jewish  customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke, 
i6«r  dm  Census,  &c.  in  Winer  "  Sthatzung ") 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were,  as  far 
as  poesible,  registered  in  their  fonm  originif — not 
in  the  place  in  which  thev  were  only  residents.  It 
may  be  noticed  incidentally  that  the  journey  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Galilee  and  Judaea  were  under  the  same  ruler,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  piince  would  certainly  not  be 


(Ant.  vif.  13>  make  it  profaable  that  there  may  have 
been  a  supcrstiUous  nowiliingnciw  to  speak  of  this  popu- 
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registered  as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nati- 
vity indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went 
there  only  for  peraonal  enrolment,  not  because  he 
was  the  possessor  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  The  last  objection  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  RDman  practice 
would  have  required  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous 
and  vexatious  of  all.  If  Mary  were  herself  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  t)avid,  there  may  have  been 
special  reasons  for  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem. 
In  any  case  the  Scripture  narrative  is  consistent 
with  itself  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  look- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
tlun  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wifie  nnder  his 
own  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  heradf 
in  an  obsoure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re- 
proach. In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
in  proportion  also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popnlar 
belirf  that  the  Christ  was  to  be  bom  in  the  city  of 
David  (Matt.  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  42),  would  be  his 
desire  to  guard  against  the  accident  of  birth  in  the 
despised  Nazaretii  out  of  which  "  no  good  thing" 
coold  come  (John  i.  46). 

Ilie  Utei-ature  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  com- 
mentary contains  something  on  it.  Meyer,  Words- 
worth, and  Alford  may  be  consulted  as  giving  the 
Utest  summariea.  Good  articles  will  be  found  under 
" Schatxnng "in Winer, JSealuib. ;  and Henog'a Beal- 
Encyclop.  A  very  full  and  exhaustive  discusdoo 
of  all  points  connerted  with  the  subject  is  given  by 
Spanheim,  DMa  Evang.  ii.  3-9;  and  Richardus, 
Diu.  de  Cemu  Augmti,  in  Menthen'a  Thaaunu,. 
ii.  428;  comp.  also  EUicott,  ffulsean  Lecture*, 
p.  57.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TE'BAH(naO:  To/Jfit:  Tabee).  Eldest  of  the 

sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concuUne  Reomah  (Gen,  xxii. 
24).    Josephus  calls  him  Taffmos  {Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

TEBALFAH  (»nj^30 :  TaPKai ;  Alex.  Tb- 

/SeXfos :  Tabelias).  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
childi'eu  of  Merari  (I  Cbr.  xxvi.  1 1). 

TEBTBTH.    [Mokth.^ 

TEHIN'NAH(njnn:  BmiAi»;  Alei.©o«J: 
Tehinnd).  The  &ther  or  founder  of  Ir-Nahash,  the 
city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Eshton  (I  Chr.  iv.  12). 
His  name  only  occiuv  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judidi,  among  those  who  ate  called  "  tha 
men  of  Rechah." 

TEIL-TBEE.    [Oax.] 

TEKO'A  and  TEKO'AH  (y^pB,  but  in 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  iTPipn  :  0«xo"^  '^  ^'X*^! 
Joseph.  B*Ktii,  0<K(^:  Thecue),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6,  as  the  associated  places 
show),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rira  near  Hebron, 
and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to 
the  south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Jerome  (m  Amos,  Prvoem.)  says  that  Tekoa  was 
six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he 
wrote  (h>  Jerem.  vi.  I)  he  had  that  village  daily 
before  his  eyes  ( Thehoam  qiiotidie  oculia  cemimus). 
In  his  Onomastioon  (art.  Eethei,  '£ic0<vk^)  he  re- 
presents Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from  Jerusalem  ; 

latlon  census,  which  wooM  not  apply  to  the  property 

Rsscesmeot  of  Qnirinos. 
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bat  els«wbere  he  agrees  with  Gusebius  in  nrnking 
the  distance  twelve  miles.  In  the  latter  case  he 
reckons  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  nsual  course 
in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ;  bat  there 
may  have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to 
which  he  has  refei*enoe  in  the  other  compotation. 
Some  suggest  (Bachiene,  Faldstina,  ii.  p.  60)  that 
an  eiTor  may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and 
that  we  should  read  twelve  there  instead  of  m'ntf. 
In  2  Chr.  xx.  20  (tee  also  1  Mace.  ix.  33),  mention 
is  made  of  **  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,"  which  most 
be  understood  of  the  adjacent  region  on  the  east  of 
the  town  (sec  infra),  which  in  its  physical  cha- 
racter answers  so  entirely  to  that  designation.  It 
is  evxleot  from  the  name  (derived  from  V^F),  "  to 
strike,"  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into  the 
groond  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits, that  the  people  who  lived  here  must  have 
been  occupied  mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa 
in  id  best  days  coiud  have  been  little  more  than  a 
duster  of  tents  to  which  the  men  retunied  at  in- 
tervals from  the  neighbouring  pastures,  and  in  which 
their  families  dwelt  during  their  absence. 

The  biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
there,  as  from  its  ccnneiion  with  various  persons 
who  are  mentioned  in  Sciipture.  It  is  not  enu- 
merated in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah 
(Josh.  IV.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  "wise  woman"  whom  Joab 
employed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  David 
and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this  place  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2).  Here  also,  Irs,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of 
David's  thirty  "  mighty  men  "  (OWa))  was  bom, 
and  was  called  on  that  account  "the  Tekoite" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Behoboam  fortifinl,  at  the  bq^ning  of  his  reign, 
as  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south  (2  Chr. 
xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part 
in  buiUiog  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi. 
1,  the  prophet  exclaims,  "Blow  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Haccerem  " — 
the  latter  probably  the  "  Frank  Mountain,"  the  cone- 
shaped  hill  so  conspicuous  from  Bethlehem.  It  is 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  as  a  warning  of  the  ap- 
praadi  of  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire  kindled  at  m'ght 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  described  here  as 
so  appropriately  heard  and  seen,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But  Tekoa 
is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  who  was  here  called  by  a  special  voice  irom 
heaven  to  leave  his  occupation  as  "a  herdman" 
and  "  a  gatherer  of  wild  figs,"  and  was  sent  forth 
tbenoe  to  testify  against  the  sins  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Amos  vii.  14).  Accustomed  to  such  pur- 
sniti,  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  and  with  the  dangers  there  incident 
to  a  shepherd's  life.  Some  effect  of  his  peculiar 
training  amid  sach  scenes  mav  be  traced,  as  critics 
think  (De  Wette,  Einl.  int  ARe  Ted.  p.  356),  in 
the  contents  and  style  of  his  prophecy.  Jerome 
{ad  Am.  i.  2)  says,  "  . . .  .  etiam  Amos  prophetam 
qui  pastor  de  postoribus  fnit  et  pastor  non  in  lods 
cidtis  et  arboribos  ac  vineis  consitis,  aut  certe  inter 
sylvas  et  prata  virentia,  ted  in  lata  eremi  vastitate, 
'  in  qua  versatur  leonnm  feritas  et  interfectio  pecorum , 
artie  fjae  usum  ease  aennrmibai."  Compare  Am. 
ii.  l.S,  iii.  4,  12,  iv.  I,  vi.  12,  vii.  1  ;  and  see  the 
striking  reitriarks  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Intnd.  to  Amos. 
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In  the  geneal(^es  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  and 
iv.  5)  A^hur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a  - 
brother  of  Caleb,  is  there  mentioned  as  the  father 
of  Tekoa,  which  appears  to  mean  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  Tekoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  that  vil- 
lage.    See  Roediger  in  Geseo.  Tiesaw.  iii.  p.  1518, 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  TeM'a,  and,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  several  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  writer  was  there  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1852,  during  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem  and  Urtcis.  Its  distance  from 
Beit  Lahm  agrees  precisely  with  that  assigned  by 
the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekoa 
and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
"  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Joeephus 
(£.  /.  iv.  9,  §5)  represents  at  near  the  ancient 
"Tekoa.  It  lie*  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads 
itself  oat  into  an  inegular  plain  of  moderate  ex- 
tent. Its  "high  position"  (Robinson,  Bib,  JRe$. 
i.  486)  "  gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  Toward  the 
north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wadg 
KhUreitiin ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  level  table  land ;  beyond  whidi  are 
valleys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  the  south, 
at  some  distance,  another  deep  valley  runs  off  south- 
east towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  dlreo- 
tioa  is  bonnded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of 
Moab,  with  freqaent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen 
through  openings  among  the  rugged  and  desolate 
intervening  mountains.'  The  scene,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  writer's  journey  above  referred  to,  was 
eminently  a  pastoral  one,  and  gave  back  no  doubt  a 
fiiithful  image  of  the  olden  times.  There  were  two 
encampments  of  shepheitis  there,  consisting  of  tents 
covered  with  the  black  goat-skint  so  commonly  used 
for  that  purpose ;  they  were  supported  on  poles  and 
tui-ned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  without  to  look  into  the  interior.  Flocks 
were  at  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter 
bill-sides  in  every  direction.  There  were  horses  and 
cattle  and  camels  also,  though  these  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  sheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living 
water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  was  a  centre 
of  great  interest  and  activity ;  women  were  coming 
and  going  with  their  pitcheni,  and  men  were  filling 
the  troughs  to  water  the  animals  which  they  had 
driven  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  r^on  was  sterile  and  unattractive ;  though 
here  and  there  were  patches  of  verdure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  had  yieldtd  an  early  crop,  had 
been  recently  ploughed  np,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  were  floating  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their 
shadows,  as  they  diaaed  each  other  over  the  land- 
scape, seemed  to  be  fit  emblems  of  the  changes  in 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nations,  of  which  there  was 
so  much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  building  stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have  the 
so-called  "  bevelled  "  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders;  and 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  belong  to  modem 
timet  rather  than  ancient.  Among  these  should  be' 
mentioned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptured  out  of  a 
limestone  block,  three  feet  and  nine  inches  deep, 
witli  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet, 
aud  designed  evidently  ibr  baptism  as  admiaisterel 
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ill  the  Greek  Choroli.  It  stwida  in  the  open  air, 
iilie  a  similar  one  which  the  writer  mw  at  Jufna, 
Dear  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See  more  fully  in 
the  Chrittian  Rmiem  (New  York,  1853,  p.  519). 

Near  Tek&'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frisjhtful  pi-ecipice,  are  the  rains  of 
Khireilun,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh, 
IV.  25),  and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of 
Judas  the  traitor,  who  was  thenoe  <»lled  lacariot, 
I.  e.  <>  man  of  Kerioth."  It  is  impossible  to 
sui-vey  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  not  feel  that  a 
>lark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  element 
amid  the  secliuioo  and  wildness  of  such  a  spot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an 
immense  subterranean  kbyrintb,  which  many  sup- 
pose may  have  been  the  Cave  of  AduUam,  in  which 
David  and  his  followers  sought  refuge  from  the 
pureuit  of  Saul.  It  is  Uirge  enongh  to  contain 
hundi^eds  of  men,  and  is  capable  -of  deCence  against 
almost  any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from 
without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks  fell  upon  Teki'a 
and  sacked  it,  A.D.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavein,  and  thus 
saved  their  lives.  It  may  be  questioned  (Kobin- 
aon,  i.  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of 
David's  retreat,  but  it  illustrates,  at  all  events,  that 
peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  country,  which 
uccounts  for  such  frequent  allusions  to  "  dens  and 
caves  "  in  the  narrations  of  the  Bible.  The  writer 
was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of  the  natives,  that 
some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  excavatioa 
eitended  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  Uiat  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  serve  as  clue  for  traversing  its  wind- 
ings.    [OOOLLAU.] 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
any  rate,  mentions  the  "  gate  called  Tecuitis  "  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (a.d.  700). 
It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
KmK  wall.  But  his  description  is  not  very  clear. 
Can  it  be  to  this  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
singular  expi-easion   in   the  Epit.  Paulae  (§12), 

rerertar  Jerotolymam  et  per  Thecuam  atque 

Amos,  rutilantem  montit  Olictti  Crucem  aspic- 
iam.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  summit 
of  Olivet  woald  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  East 
wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross"  would  be  particu- 
larly conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow. 
There  is  no  more  primd  facie  improbability  in  a 
Tekoa  gate  than  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jalfa,  or  Da- 
mascus gate,  all  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  made 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  »Ree  it  should  have  escaped 
pi-eservation.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TEKO'A(^pn:  ecKv^:  n*au).  A  name 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5),  OS  the  son  of  Asliur.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  town  of  Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the 
notice  implies  that  the  town  was  colonized  or 
founded  by  a  man  or  a  town  of  the  name  of 
ASUUB.  [(i.] 

TEKOITE,  THE  Cy'pnil ;  in  Chron.  *tnpnPI : 
i  OtKttflrris,  i  9*Ki,  6  BtKUfflnis :  dt  Thequa, 


'  In  this  Instance  bis  rendering  Is  mure  worthy  of  notice, 
Uisose  it  would  have  been  easjf  for  him  to  have  inter- 
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Thtcuitet).  Ika  ben-lkkesh,  one  of  David's  war- 
riors, is  thus  designated  (2  Sam.  xiiii.  26;  I  Chr, 
xi.  28,  xxTii,  9).  The  common  people  among  THE 
Tekoites  displayed  great  activity  in  the  lepairs  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  tinder  Nehemiah.  They 
undeiiook  two  lengths  of  the  rebuilding  'Neb.  iii. 
5, 27),  It  is  however  specially  mentioned  that  their 
"  loi-ds  "  (Dil'yiK)  took  no  part  in  the  work.  [G.] 

TEL-A'BIB  (3«3K-bn:  /lerittfot:  ad  actr- 
man  nocancm  frugum)  was  probably  a  city  of 
Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  not  of  Cpper  Mesopotamia, 
BS. generally  imagined.  (See  Calmet  on  Ez.  iii.  15, 
and  Winer,  ad  voc.)  The  whole  scene  of  Kzekiel's 
preaching  and  fusions  seems  to  have  been  Chaldaea 
Proper ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  observed 
[see  Cuebar],  was  not  the  Khabour,  but  a  brancli 
of  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  has  in  this  region  a 
Thel-beiicaiie  and  a  Thal-atha  {Geograph.  v.  20); 
but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  Tel-abib, 
unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.  The  ele- 
ment "  Tel "  in  Tel-abib,  is  undoubtedly  "  hill." 
It  is  applied  in  modem  times  by  the  Aiabs  esp^ 
cially  to  the  mounds  or  heaps  which  mark  the  site 
of  ruined  cities  all  over  the  Mesopotamion  plain,  an 
application  not  very  remote  from  the  Hebrew  use, 
according  to  which  "  Tel "  is  "  especially  a  heap  of 
stones  "  (Gesen.  ad  toe.).  It  thus  forms  the  first 
syllable  in  many  modem,  as  in  many  ancient  names, 
tiiroughout  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  (See 
Assemann,  Bibl,  Orient,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  784.) 

The  LXX.  have  given  a  translation  of  Uie  temi, 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  r^ard  it  as 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  translates,  and  conectly 
enough,  so  far  as  Hebrew  scholarship  is  concerned ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  is  really  a  proper  nam«,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  translated  at  all.  [G.  K.] 

TE'LAH  {jhn :  BoKtts ;  Alex.  Baki :  Thole). 

A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

TEL' AIM  (D'N^tSn,  with  theaiticle:  ir  ToK- 

ydAois  in  both  11SS.,  and  so  also  Josephus :  quasi 
agnos).  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected  and  num- 
bered his  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amaiek  (1  Sam. 
XV.  4,  only).  It  may  be  identical  with  Teleh,  the 
southern  position  of  whicli  would  be  snitable  for  au 
expedition  against  Amaiek ;  and  a  certain  support  is 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (Thailam 
or  Thelam)  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12.  On  the 
other  hand  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
4  (not  only  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  the 
Alex.,  usually  so  close  an  adherent  of  the  Hebrew 
text),  and  ot  Josephus  (,Ard.  vi.  7,  §2),  who  is  not 
given  to  follow  •  the  LXX.  slavishly — viz.  Gilgal, 
is  remarkable ;  and  when  the  frequent  connexion  of 
that  sanctuary  with  Saul's  history  is  recollected, 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  in 
this  case  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  have  preserved  the 
right  name,  and  that  instead  of  Telaim  we  should, 
with  them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  varia- 
tion m  the  name,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX. 
and  the  Tai-gum,  the  Versions  all  agree  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  Targum  renders  it  "  lambs  of  the 
Passover,"  accoriling  to  a  curious  fancy,  meni  ioued 
elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books  ( Yalkut  on  1  Sam. 

pteled  the  name  as  tbe  Kalibis  do,  with  whose  tradittous 
be  was  well  acquainted. 
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XT.  4,  &C.),  that  the  army  met  at  the  Passover, 
and  ihat  the  census  was  taken  by  counting  the 
^  lambs.  This  is  partly  endorsed  by  Jerome  in  the 
ViiigaU.  [G.] 

TEIiAS'SAB  OB^n:  9aea9iy,  Bftii^: 
TMat»ar,  Thakutar)  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  zix.  12, 
and  in  Is,  xuvij.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered,  and 
was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assy- 
riaiu.  Id  the  former  passage  the  name  is  rather 
differently  given  both  in  Hebrew  and  EngUsh. 
[Thelabab.]  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Gozaii 
(Gauzanitis),  Haran  (Carrhae,  now  Harran),  and 
tSezeph  (the  Raxappa  eS  Hie  Assyrian  Inscriptions), 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill  country  above  the 
Upper  Hesopotamian  plain,  the  district  ftom  which 
nse  the  Khahir  and  Belik  rivers.  [See  Mesopo- 
tamia, GozAN,  and  Haran.]  It  is  quite  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  indications  of  locality  which 
arise  from  tiiis  connection,  to  find  Eden  joined  in 
another  passage  (£z.  xxvii.  23)  with  Haran  and 
Aaabur.  TeUssar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known 
as  the  Bern  Eden,  must  have  bran  in  Western  Me- 
sopotamin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrnn  and 
Orfiu  It  would  be  uncritical  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
localHj  more  exactly.  The  name  is  one  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  any 
pbw  where  they  had  built  a  temple  to  Asshur,<= 
and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by  the  Targums  to 
the  Kesen  of  Gen.  x.  12,  which  must  have  bceu  on  the 
T%ris,  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.  [Reses.]  [G.  R.] 

TEL'£H  (D^U :  Mcuva^d;  Alex.  T(X«/i:  Tt> 
km).  One  of  Uie  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  iv.  24).  It  occurs  between  ZiPU 
(not  the  Ziph  of  Ihtvid's  escape)  and  Bealotu: 
but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name  Dhidlam  is 
fiiund  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district 
immediately  to  the  north  otiixeKvJtibet  el-Baul,  south 
of  «/  MUh  and  A/arah — a  position  very  suitable ; 
but  whether  the  coincidence  of  the  name  is  merely 
accidental  or  not,  is  not  at  present  aiioertainable. 
Telem  is  identified  by  some  with  Telaim,  which  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xv.  4 ;  but 
there  i*  nothing  to  say  either  for  or  against  this. 

The  LXX  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  in  both  HSS.,  ex- 
hibits a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Instad  of  "on  the  spot"  (Wnri,  A.  V.  incor- 
rectly, «  on  his  behalf")  they  rmA  » to  Thailam  (or 
Tbelam)  where  be  was.  If  this  variation  should 
be  Buhitantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the 
time  king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  rdinquished  his 
marauding  habits ;  and  the  south  country,  where 
Telem  lay,  had  formerly  been  a  &vonrite  field  for 
iiis  expeditions  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8-11). 

The  Vat.  LXJC.  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  adds  the  name 
QtAX^  between  Remmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
of  Simeon.  This  is  said  by  Eusebius  {Ononuat.) 
and  Jerome  to  have  been  then  existing  as  a  very 
Urge  village  calltni  Thella,  16  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  It  is  however  claimed  as  equivalent  to 
TocaES.  [G.] 

k  A  similar  Duicj  bi  reference  to  the  name  BezEK 
(1  Sam.  xl.  »)  Is  foimd  In  the  Midnuih.  it  Is  taken  lite- 
rally ai»  meaning  "  broken  pieces  of  pottery,"  by  wbicb. 
as  hy  counters,  the  uumbering  was  cfTuctcd.  Bezck  and 
TeUdm  are  oonsUervd  by  the  Taluiudists  as  two  of  the 
ten  nnmberlugs  of  Israel,  past  and  future. 

c  It  would   signify  simply  '*the   UUl   of  Arthur." 
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TBL'EM  (0^0  :  TeAjtV  ;  Alex.  TtWi/i : 
TelenC).  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Talmoh 
in  Neh.  zii.  25,  the  name  being  that  of  a  family 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  In  1  Esd.  ix.  25  he 
is  called  Tolbanes. 

TEL-HAK'SA,  or  TEL-HAR'ESHA.  ("^n 
MCnn  :  9(Xafinjai  :  Thclharsa)  was  one  of  the 
Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  from  which  some 
Jews,  who  "could  not  show  their  father's  house, 
nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  re- 
tamed  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
vii.  61).  Gesenius  renders  the  tei-m  "  Hill  of  the 
Wood  "  (Lex.  ad  voc.).  It  was  probably  in  the 
low  country  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tel-Helah  and  Cherub ;  but  we  cannot  identify  it 
with  any  known  site.  [G.  R.] 

TEL-ME'LAH  (n^D-^n  :    9t\iuKix,  »f\- 

luKiS:  T/ulmala)  is  joined  with  Tel-Harsa  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tel-Habsa.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame 
(eEAMH  for  eEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  ti-act 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
which  means  "Hill  of  Salt"  (Gesen.  Lex.  Jlei. 
sub  voc.).  Oherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xipt^),  was 
in  the  same  r^on.  [G.  K.] 

TE'MA(KO'n:  e«;ti£i':  ITiema).   The  ninth 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  80); 
whence  the  tribe  called  after  him,  mentioned  in  Job 
vi.  19,  "The  troops  of  Tema  looked,  the  companies 
of  Sheba  waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
23),  "  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  land 
occupied  by  tliis  tiiiw :  "  The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  0  ye  tra- 
velling companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was 
thirsty,  they  prevented  with  their  bread  liira  that 
fled  "  (Is.  ixi.  13,  14). 

The  name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teymtl, 
•-0 .. 

/'  ( '7,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria, 

between  i  and  Wadi-1-KuWt,  on  the  mai  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  (Manaid,  s.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  neighU>urhood  of  Doomat.el-Jendel,  which 
agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition  with  the 
Ishmaelite  Ddmak,  and  the  country  of  Keyddr,  or 
Kedab.  Teymi  b  a  well-known  town  and  district, 
and  is  appropriate  in  every  point  of  view  as  the 
chief  settlement  of  Ishmael's  son  Tema.  It  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle  called  EI-Ablak.(or  El-Ablak 
el-Faiil),  of  Es..Semaw-al  (Samuel)  Ibn-'Adi^  the 
Jew,  a  contempoiaiy  of  Imri-el-Kcys  (a.d.  550 
cir.);  bnt  accoi-diug  to  a  tradition  it  was  built  by 
Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to  its  antiquity 
(comp.  El-Bekree,  in  Jfarcaid,  iv.  23) ;  now  in  ruins, 
described  as  being  built  of  rubble  and  crude  bricks, 
and  said  to  be  named  El-Ablak  from  having  white- 
ness and  redness  in  its  structure  {3fard^  s.  v. 


Compare  Tel-ane,  "  the  Hill  of  Ana,"  a  name  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  !n  later  times  to  the  city 
called  by  the  Assyrians  "  Asshnr,"  and  marked  by  the 
ruins  at  KiUh  Shcrghat.    (Steph.  iJyi.  Qd  voc.  TeAaanj.) 

d  The  postage  is  In  such  connialon  In  the  Vatican  MS., 
that  It  is  difficult  rightly  to  assign  the  wordd,  and  Impos- 
sible to  Infer  anything  (Tom  the  equivalents. 
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Ablak).  This  fertms  Kenu,  like  that  of  Doomat- 
el-Jendel,  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  that  mtut 
have  protected  the  caniTiD  route  along  tlw  northern 
frontier  of  Arabia ;  and  tliey  recall  the  passage  fol- 
lowing the  enoineration  of  the  sona  of  Ishmael : 
"  These  [are]  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  [are] 
their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles; 
twelve  princes  according  to  thdr  nations"  (Gen. 
XTV.  16). 

Teyma  signifies  "  a  desert,"  "  an  untilled  dis- 
trict, &c.  Kreytag  (».  v.)  writes  the  nam*  with- 
out a  long  final  alif,  but  not  so  the  Marisii. 

Ptolemy  (xix.  6)  mentions  itpiiiri  in  Arabia  De- 
serta,  which  may  be  the  tame  place  as  the  existing 
Teymi.  The  LXX.  reading  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Tehas,  whidi  see.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TElfAN  (P*n:  eaifuiy:  Tkmm).  1.  A 
son  of  Eliphas,  son  of  Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxri. 
1 1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53),  afterwards  named  as  a  duite 
(phylarch)  of  Edom  (ver.  15),  and  mentioned  again 
in  the  separate  list  (rr.  40-43)  of  "the  names  of 
the  rulers  [that  came]  of  Esaa,  according  to  their 
Cunilies,  after  their  places,  by  their  names ;"  end- 
ing, "  these  be  Uie  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to 
their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession:  he 
[is]  Esaa  the  father  of  the  Edomites. ' 

a.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after 
the  Edomite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the  phylarch 
todc  his  name,  as  may  be  perhaps  inferred  from  the 
rerses  of  Gen.  xxxri.  just  quoted.  The  Hebrew 
signifies  "south,"  &c  (see  Job  iz.  9;  Is.  xliii.  6 ; 
braides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  &c.) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  ofTenian  was  a  southern 
poiiion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  the  Beui-kedem.  Te- 
man  is  mentioned  in  five  places  by  the  Prophets, 
in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom, 
showing  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  that  indicated  in 
the  list  of  the  dukes ;  twice  it  is  named  with  Dedan 
— "  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts: 
[Is]  wisdom  no  more  in  Temao?  is  counsel  perished 
from  the  prudent  ?  is  their  wisdom  vanished  ?  Flee 
ye,  tarn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants  of  Dedan  " 
( Jer.  xlix.  7,  8) ;  and  "  I  will  make  it  [Edom] 
desolate  from  Teman ;  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fiifl 
by  the  sword  "  (Ez.  xxv.  13).  This  connection  with 
the  great  Keturahite  tribe  of  Dedan  gives  addi- 
tional importance  to  Teman,  and  helps  to  fix  its 
geographical  position.  This  is  farther  defined  by  a 
paKage  in  the  chapter  of  Jer.  aheady  cited,  verses 
20,  21,  where  it  is  said  ot  Edom  and  Teman,  "The 
eaith  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  fall ;  at  the  cry 
the  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea  fj/am 
Sttf);'  In  the  sublime  prayer  of  Habakkak,  it  is 
written,  "  Gpd  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  from  nooont  Paran  "  (iii.  3).  Jeremiah,  it  has 
been  seen,  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  Teman ;  and 
the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  implies  the  tame  (8,  9), 
*'  Shall  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even 
destroy  the  wise  (men)  out  of  Edom,  and  undei^ 
standing  out  of  the  mount  of  Esau?  And  thy 
[mighty]  men,  0  Teman.  shall  be  dismayed."  In 
wisdom,  the  descendants  of  I^u,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Teman,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  sons  of  the  East. 

In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  occupation  of  the 
couoti7  by  the  Nabnthaeans  seems  to  have  oblite- 
rated almcst  all  of  the  traces  (always  obscure)  of  the 
migratory  tinbcs  of  the  dcseit.     It  is  not  likely  that 
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much  can  ever  be  done  by  modem  research  to  dear 
up  the  early  histary  of  this  part  of  the  "  east  coan- 
try."  Tme,  Easebius  and  Jerome  mention  Teman 
as  a  town  in  their  day  distant  15  miles  (according 
to  Easebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post.  The 
identification  of  the  existing  Maan  (see  Burckhardt) 
with  this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct, 
but  it  cannot  rest  on  etymologinal  grounite. 

The  gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  ^iiyFi  (Job  ii.  1 1  ; 
xxii.  I),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the 
irise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs  also  in 
Gen.  zxxvi.  34,  wheie  the  land  of  Temani  (so  in  the 
A.  V.)  is  mentioned.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TE-MANI.    [Tbhah.] 

TETIIANITE.    [Teman.] 

TEIIENI  0]D*n:  Ooi^:  Thtmam).  Son 
of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tdcoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

TEMPLE.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
since  the  time  of  its  desti-uction  an  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  succeaior 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  considered 
worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
and  Justinian's  highest  architectural  ambition  was 
that  he  mi^t  surpass  it  -  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  d^ree  the  forms 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallying  points  of  all  associations 
of  builders.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
16th  century  its  arrangements  have  employed  the 
pens  of  numberless  learned  antiquarians,  and  archi- 
tects of  every  country  have  wasted  their  science  in 
tiying  to  roproduce  its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  so  interesting ;  the  whole  Mabomedan 
world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architec- 
tural knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glories 
and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity, 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other 
building  of  the  andent  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attmtion  it  might 
fiiirly  be  assumed  that  thpre  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  such  a  subject — that  every  source  of  in- 
formation had  been  ransacked,  and  every  form  of 
restoration  long  ago  exhausted,  and  some  settlement 
of  the  disputed  points  arrived  at  which  bad  been 
generally  accepted.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  few  things  would  be  more  carious 
than  a  collection  of  the  various  restorations  that 
have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  different 
meanings  may  be  a]^lied  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectural  terms. 

The  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  was  principally  followed  by  restorers 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  that  of  the 
brothers  Pradi,  Spanish  Jesuits,  letter  known  as 
Villalpandi.  Their  work  was  published  in  folio  at 
Rome,  1596-1604,  superbly  illustrated.  Their  idea 
of  Solomon's  Temple  was,  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the 
burial  was  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  press,  in  order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or  whe- 
ther its  authors  took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  from 
'■  the  palace.  At  all  events  their  design  is  so  much  the 
I  nrare  beautifol  and  commodious  of  the  two,  that  we 
cannot  but  I'^^ret  that  Herrera  was  not  employed  on 
the  book,  and  the  Jesuits  set  to  build  the  palace. 
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When  the  French  expedition  to  E^Tpt,  in  the  6nt 
jears  of  this  century,  had  made  the  world  ^miliar 
with  the  wonderful  architectural  remains  of  that 
country,  every  one  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Solomon's  Temple  must  hare  been  designed  after  an 
Egyptian  modeL  forgetting  entirely  how  hateful 
that  land  of  bondage  was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how 
completely  all  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  were 
opposed  to  the  idolatries  they  had  escaped  from — 
forgetting,  too,  the  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Exode  before  the  Temple  was  erected,  and 
how  little  commuuicatioD  of  any  sort  there  had 
been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  interval. 

The  Atsjiian  diiooTaries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
have  within  the  last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely 
new  direction  to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and 
this  time  with  a  Tery  considerable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right 
direction.  The  original  seats  of  the  progenitors  of 
the  Jewish  races  were  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  lan- 
guage was  practically  the  same  as  that  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  historical  traditions 
were  consentaneous,  and,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge, 
almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their  religions 
was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and 
we  are  still  forced  to  have  recoui-se  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions,  from 
the  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secuUur  build- 
ings at  Nineveh  and  elsewbei'C,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  These,  however,  nearly  suffice  for 
all  that  is  required  for  Solomon's  Temple.  For  the 
details  of  that  erected  by  Herod  we  must  look  to 
Rome. 

Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel 
we  know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  Iwen  erected  under  Persian  inflaences 
contemporaneously  with  the  buildings  at  Persepolis, 
it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy 
to  restore  the  details  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  investigate  the 
amngements  of  the  "Temple,  it  is  indispensable  first 
carefnlly  to  determine  those  of  the  Tabernacle  which 
Mosea  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
immediately  afler  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
from  that  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  exact  repetition  of  that  earlier  Temple, 
differing  only  in  being  erected  of  more  durable 
materids,  and  with  exactly  doable  the  dimensions  of 
its  prototype,  but  still  in  evoy  essential  respect  so 
identical  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  understand  the  other. 
Tjibernacle. 

The  written  anthorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
T.ihemacle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account  to  he 
found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  repeated 

*  Tbe  cuUt  Qsed  ttanmgboat  this  article  Is  assomed  to 
be  tbe  ordlnatj  cubit,  of  the  length  of  a  man's  fore-arm 
tram  the  elbow-joInt  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  or 
18  Greek  tncfan,  equal  to  18i  English  Inches,  There 
seems  to  be  little  doabt  bat  that  the  Jews  also  used  oc- 
casionally a  shorter  oublt  of  6  haodbreaths,  or  li  inches, 
bat  only  (lit  so  tsr  as  can  be  ascertained)  In  speaking  of 
vessels  or  of  metal  work,  and  never  applied  It  to  buildings. 
After  the  Babylonish  Captivity  they  seem  also  occasion- 
ally to  have  employed  the  Babylonian  cnblt  of  1  hand- 
bnwlihs,  or  21  Inches.  TUs,  however,  can  evidently 
have  no  application  to  the  Tabernacle  or  Solomoo's 
Temple,  which  waa  erected  befon  the  CqiUvity ;  nor 
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in  the  36th,  verses  8  to  38,  without  any  variation 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridgement.  Secondly, 
the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Josephus 
{AtU.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  th* 
account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may  fed 
assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible 
to  us.  Indeed  we  might  almost  put  bis  account  on 
one  side,  if  it  were  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so 
much  nearer  the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to 
some  traditional  accounts  which  may  have  enabled 
him  to  realize  its  appearance  more  readily  than  we 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
terms  may  have  enabled  him  to  understand  what 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain. 

Tbe  additional  indications  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are 
besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practically  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectoral  building  these 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  snfHc* 
without  some  remains  or  other  indications  to  su{k 
plement  them ;  but  the  arrangements  of  the  Taber^ 
oacle  were  so  simple  that  they  are  really  all  that 
are  required.  Every  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multiple  of  5  cubits,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements in  plan  were  either  squares  or  double 
squares,  so  that  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever 
have  occurred  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  "  boattis  "  that 
formed  its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  those  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  curtains  which  covered  it  appear  to  give  another, 
and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  reconciling  these 
with  one  another  or  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  is,  however,  easily  enilained, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  never  would  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  had  lived  long  under 
canvas  or  was  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  tent 
architecture. 

Outer  Enclosure. — ^The  court  of  the  Tabemade 
was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens — in  the  East 
called  Kannauls — and  still  universally  used  to  en- 
dose  tbe  private  apartments  of  important  person- 
ages. Those  of  the  Tabernacle  were  5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits 
apart,  to  which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  books 
and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  lliis  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
entrance,  which  was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- 
work, and  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 

The  space  enclosed  within  these  screens  was  a 
double  square,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  north*  and 
south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft  east  and  west.  In 
the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  tbe  altar  of 
'bamt-oiferings,  described  in  Ex.  xxvii,  1-8,  and  be- 

can  It  be  available  to  explain  tbe  peculiarities  of  Herod's 
Temple,  as  Josephns,  who  Is  our  principal  authority 
regarding  It,  most  certainly  did  always  employ  the  Greek 
cubit  of  18  Inches,  or  400  to  1  stadimn  of  soo  Greek  feel ; 
and  the  Tolinnd,  which  Is  the  only  other  aathorlty, 
always  gives  the  same  number  of  cubits  where  we  can  t« 
ceruln  they  are  speaking  of  the  same  thing ;  so  that  we 
may  feel  perfectly  sore  they  both  were  using  the  same 
measure.  Thus,  whatever  other  cnblts  the  Jews  may 
have  used  for  other  purposes,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
for  the  bulldlngi  referred  to  In  this  arildo  tbe  cuUt  of  U 
Inches,  and  that  only,  was  tbe  one  employed. 
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tween  it  and  the  Tabernacle  the  laver  {Ant.  in.  6, 
§2),  at  which  the  priests  waabed  their  hands  and 
feet  on  enterinf;  the  Temple. 


m  I }  i  fl-h" 


60  CiMU, 


a    M         CO         ao         « 

I — h-H 1 r-*-! ^ 

le      M      30      40      M      «o      ro  )r«  J^at. 

Ka  L— Plan  of  tb«  Ontor  Comt  of  the  Tobeniao)& 

In  the  square  towai-ds  tlie  west  was  situated  the 
Temple  or  Tabeniacle  itself.  The  dimensions  in 
plan  of  this  structure  aie  easily  ascertained.  Jo- 
scphus  states  them^^nt.  Hi.  6,  §3)  as  30  cubits  long 
by  10  broad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and  the  Bible  is 
scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  tliat  the  north  and 
south  walls  were  each  composed  of  twenty  upright 
boards  (Hi.  iivi.  15,  &c.),  each  boai-d  one  cubit 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the  west  end  there 
were  six  boaixls  equal  to  9  cubita,  which,  with 
the  anftle  boards  or  posts,  made  up  the  10  cubita, 
of  Josephus.  ^ 

Each  of  these  boards  was  furnished  with  two 
tenons  at  its  lower  eitrcmity,  which  fitted  mto 
silver  sockets  placed  on  the  ground.  At  the  top  at 
least  they  were  jointed  and  fastened  together  by 
bars  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood  run  throu<'h  rings 
of  gold  (Ei.  xivi.  26).  Both  authorities  agree  that 
there  wei^e  Bve  bars  for  each  side,  but  a  little  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  Bible  desaibing  (ver.  28)  a 
middle  bar  which  reached  fi-om  end  to  end.  As 
we  shall  presently  see,  this  bar  was  probably 
applied  to  a  totally  different  purpose,  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  tor  the  pi-esent  that  Josephus' 
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description  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  applied 
is  the  correct  one ; — "  Every  one,"  he  says  {Ant.  Hi. 
6,  §3),  '.'  of  the  pillars  or  txnrds  had  a  ring  of  gold 
affixed  to  its  &ont  outwards,  into  which  were  inserted 
bars  gilt  with  gold,  each  of  them  5  cubits  long,  and 
these  bound  together  the  boards ;  the  head  of  one 
bar  running  into  another  after  the  manner  of  one 
tenon  insei-ted  into  another.  But  for  the  w&U  be- 
hind there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all 
the  boards,  into  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on 
both  sides  was  insei-ted." 

So  &r,  therefore,  everything  seems  certain  and 
easily  understood.  The  Tabernacle  was  an  oblong 
rectangular  structm-e,  30  cubits  long  by  10  biuad, 
open  at  the  eastern  end,  and  divided  internally  into 
two  apartments.  The  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
no  one  entered — not  even  the  priest,  except  on  vety 
extraordinary  occasions — was  a  cube,  10  cubits 
square  m  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  this  was  placed  the  Mercy-seat,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cherubim,  and  on  it  was  placed 
the  Ark,  containing  the  tables  of  the  I.aw.  In  front 
of  these  was  an  outer  chamber,  called  the  Holy 
Place — 20  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  and  10  high, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priests.  In  it  were 
|daced  the  golden  candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table 
of  sbew-bread  opposite,  and  between  them  in  tlie 
centre  the  altar  of  incoiae. 


No.  S.  'TlM  Taberaacte,  *bow]ng  one  half  ^roiiiid  plui  aiid  un« 
half  aa  covetad  bj  lljo  otutalna. 

The  roof  of  the  Tabeniacle  was  formed  by  3, 
or  rather  4,  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimensions  of  two 
of  which  are  given  with  gi'eat  minuteness  both  in  the 
Bible  and  by  Josephus.  Theinnei-most(Ei.  ixvi.  I, 
&c.),  of  fine  twined  linen  according  to  ou'  trans- 
lation (Josephus  calls  them  wool :  iplvy.  Ant.  iii. 
6,§  4),  wei-e  ten  in  number,  each  4  cubits  wide  and 
28  cubits  long.  These  were  of  various  ooloui"s,  and 
ornamented  with  cherubim  of  "cunning  work." 
Five  of  these  were  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  larger 
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eurtaiiH,  each  20  cubita  hy  28,  and  these  two  again 
were  joined  together,  when  used,  bj  fifty  gold  boddes 
or  claKp*. 

Above  these  wei«  placed  curtains  of  goats*  hair, 
each  4  cubits  wide  by  30  cubits  long,  but  eleren 
in  nnmber;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
one  curtain,  and  fire  into  the  other,  and,  when 
used,  were  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  gold 
buckles. 

Orer  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  rams' 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a  fourth  cover- 
ing is  also  specified  as  being  of  badgers'  sldns,  so  named 
ill  the  A.  v.,  but  which  probably  really  consisted  of 
seal -skills.  [BAnaER-SlUNS  in  Appendix  A.]  This 
did  not  of  course  cover  the  rams'  skins,  but  most 
probably  was  only  used  as  a  coping  or  ridge  piece 
to  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  curtains  of  rams' 
•kins  which  were  laid  on  each  slope  of  the  ixwf,  and 
probably  only  laced  together  at  the  top. 

The  question  which  has  hitheito  proved  a  stum- 
bling block  to  restorers  is,  to  know  now  these  cur- 
tains were  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  Tabernacle. 
Strange  to  say,  this  has  appeared  so  difficult  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  they  were  thrown  over  its  walls  as 
a  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coiSn,  and  they  have  thus 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  defiance-  of  all  probabi- 
lities, as  well  as  of  the  distinct  specification  of  the 
Pentateuch.  To  this  view  of  the  matter  there  arc 
several  important  objections. 

First.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
used,  only  about  one-thiid  of  it  would  be  seen; 
9  cubits  on  each  side  would  be  entirely  hidden  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  goats'- 
hair  curtain.  It  is  true  that  Bahr  {Symbolik  dea 
Motaischen  CuUus),  Neumann  (Der  StiftahOite, 
1861),  and  others,  try  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
hanging  this  curtain  so  as  to  drape  tlie  walls  inside ; 
bat  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
tb*  tbrm  of  the  curtain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
ward and  nnsnitabla  for  this  purpose.  If  such  a 
thine  were  intended,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
would  have  been  used  as  wall-hangings  and  another 
as  a  ceiling,  not  one  gi'eat  range  of  curtains  all 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  roand 
and  form  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  and  more  cogent  objection  will  strike 
anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent.  It  is,  that 
every  drop  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  would 
fiUl  through ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtains  might 
be  stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
edge,  aod  the  sheep  skins  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse,  as  when  wetted  their  weight  would 
depress  the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain 
that  could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a 
roof  would  certainly  tear  the  curtains  to  piece). 

But  a  third  and  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  direct  contiadiction  to  Scripture. 
We  are  there  told  (Ex.  xxvi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  goats'-bair  curtains  shall  be  doubled  back  in 
front  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
(ver.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  (ver.  13),  that 
one  cubit  shall  hang  down  on  each  side — whereas 
this  arrangement  makes  10  cubits  hang  down  all 
round,  except  in  front. 

The  aolution  of  the  diflScnlty  appears  singularly 
obvious.  It  is  simply,  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge, 
as  all  tents  have  bad  fitim  the  days  of  Moms  dowu 
to  the  present  day;  and  we  have  also  very  little 
difficulty  in  predicating  that  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  ridge  was  a  right 
angle — not  only  becaueo  it  is  a  reasonable  and  usual 
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angle  for  such  a  roof,  and  one  that  would' most 
likely  be  adopted  in  so  r^ular  a  building,  but  be- 
cause its  adoption  reduces  to  haimony  the  only  ab- 
normal measurement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  principal  curtains  were  only 
28  cubits  in  length,  and  coosequently  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  5 ;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  angle  at  the 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  and 
14»-i-14»  =  392,  and  20»  =  400,  two  numbers 
which  aro  practically   identical  in   tent-building. 
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No.  8.— Diasnuo  of  the  Dtmntsious  of  the  T«b«rRkole  In  Seetloa. 

The  base  of  the  tiiangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
roof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  words,  the  roof  of 
the  Tabernacle  extended  5  cubits  beyond  the  walls, 
not  only  in  front  and  rear,  but  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  width  of  tlie  Tabernacle 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure;  which  but  for  this  circumstance  ' 
would  appear  to  have  beoi  disproportionately  large. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  have  met  previous  restorers. 

First.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  divided  from  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  /our  pillars  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  entrance  there  were  pxt 
pillars  in  a  similar  space.  Now,  no  one  would  put 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  entrance  without  a 
motive;  but  the  moment  a  ridge  is  assumed  it 
becomes  indispensable. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  five  pillars  were 
spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  viz.  one  in  the  centre, 
two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and  the 
other  two  between  them ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were  beyond 
those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  (hat  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  considering  the  first  hypothesis.  By 
the  one  here  adopted  the  pilUrs  in  firant  would,  like 
every  thing  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubits  apart. 

Secondly.  Josephus  twice  asserts  (Ant.  iii.  6, 
§4)  that  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  though  be  specifies  only  two — the  Adytum 
and  the  Pronaos.  The  third  was  of  course  the 
porch,  5  cubits  deep,  which  stretched  across  the 
width  of  the  house. 

Thirdly.  In  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the 
Bible  always  uses  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  two 
sides  there.  There  was,  of  course,  at  least  ono  pillar 
in  the  centre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have 
been  five, — so  that  there  practically  were  two  sides 
there.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  spealdng  (Ex.  xxvi.  12)  of  this  after  part 
calls  it  JftsAcon,  or  the  dwelling,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  Ohel,  or  the  tent,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  structure  covered  by  the  curtains. 

Fourthly.    We  now  understand  why  there  ai*  10 
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bradtlu  in  the  nnder  curtaim,  and  11  in  the 
upper.  It  wiw  that  they  might  bi-eak  joint — in 
other  worck,  tlut  the  team  of  the  one,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  joining  of  the  two  divisions,  might 
be  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  cuitain,  so  as  to 
prerent  the  rain  penetrating  through  the  joints.  It 
may  also  be  remaiked  that,  as  the  two  cubits  which 
were  in  exi'ess  at  the  west  bung  at  an  angle,  the 
depth  of  fringe  would  Iw  piiicti(»lly  about  the  same 
as  on  the  sides. 

With  these  sugge^ons,  the  whole  description  in 
the  Book  of  Kxoiius  is  so  easily  understood  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dilate  further  upon  it ;  thei'e  are, 
however,  two  points  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  but 
more  with  reference  to  the  Temple  which  suoceieded 
it  than  with  r^;ard  to  the  Tabernacle  itself. 

The  first  is  the  disposition  of  the  side  bars  of 
shittim-wood  that  joined  the  boaids  together.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  there  were  4  short 
and  one  long  bar  on  each  side,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  see  how  these  could  be  aixanged  to  accord 
with  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  tcit,  and  very 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  would  have  earned 
about  a  bar  45  feet  long,  when  5  or  6  bars  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  5 
rows  of  baj's  are  quite  unnecessary,  besides  being  in 
opposition  to  the  words  of  the  teit. 

The  explanation  hinted  at  above  seems  the  most 
reasonable  one — that  the  five  bars  nam«d  (vers.  96 
and  27)  were  joined  end  to  end,  as  Josephus  asserts, 
and  the  bar  mentioned  (ver.  28)  was  the  ridge-pole 
of  the  roof.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  will 
equally  well  bear  the  translation — "  and  the  middle 
bar  which  is  betmen,"  instead  of  "  m  t/it  mkbt  of 
the  boards,  shall  reach  from  end  to  end.''  This 
would  appear  a  perfectly  reasonable  solution  bnt  for 
tlie  mechanical  (^fficulty  that  no  pole  could  be  made 
stiff  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the 
curtains  over  au  extent  of  45  feet,  without  inter- 
•oediate  supports.  A  ridge-rope  could  easily  be 
stretched  to  twice  that  distance,  if  required  for  the 
purpose,  though  it  too  would  dioop  in  the  centre. 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  and  likely 
architectural  an'angement — so  mudi  so,  that  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  one  was  employed 
with  supports.  One  pillar  in  the  centre  where  the 
curtains  were  joined  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
practical  putpoaes ;  and  if  the  centre  board  at  the 
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back  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  wns  1.S  cobita  high 
(which  there  is  nothing  to  contradict),  the  whole 
would  be  easily  constructed.  Still,  as  no  internal 
supports  are  mentioned  either  by  the  Bible  or  Jo- 
sephus, the  question  of  how  the  ridge  wan  formed 
and  supported  must  remain  an  open  one,  incapable 
of  proof  with  our  present  knowledge,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert  presently. 

The  other  question  is-  were  the  sides  of  the 
Verandah  which  suiTounded  the  .Sanctuniy  closed  or 
left  open  ?  The  only  hint  we  have  that  this  was 
done,  is  the  mention  of  the  western  suitfs  always 
in  the  plural,  and  the  employment  of  Jfis/ican 
and  OM  throughout  this  chapter,  apparently  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  JfuAcan  always  seem- 
ing to  apply  to  an  encl(»ed  space,  whk:h  was  or 
might  be  dwelt  in,  Ohel  to  the  tent  as  a  whole  or 
to  the  covering  only ;  though  here  again  the  point 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  to  be  decisive. 

The  only  really  tangible  reason  for  supposing  the 
sides  were  enclosed  is,  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  by  a 
range  of  small  cells  5  cubits  wide,  in  which  the 
priests  resided  who  were  specially  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Temple. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  done  this 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  convenience — at  night  at 
least — so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  it  was 
the  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  anything  like 
certainty,  at  what  distance  from  the  tent  the  tent- 
pegs  were  fixed.  It  could  not  be  less  on  the  sides 
than  7  cubits,  it  may  aa  probably  have  been  10. 
In  firont  and  rear  the  central  peg  could  hardly  have 
been  at  a  less  distance  than  20  cubits ;  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  fiom  the  front  to 
nsai'  the  whole  distance  may  have  been  80  cubits, 
and  fit)m  side  to  side  40  cubits,  measured  from  peg 
to  peg ;  and  it  is  this  dimension  that  seems  to  have 
governed  the  pegs  of  the  enclosures,  as  it  would 
just  allow  room  for  the  liistenings  of  the  endosore 
on  either  side,  and  for  the  altar  and  laver  in  fixint. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  however,  insisting 
strongly  on  these  and  some  other  minor  points. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  with  the  wood- 
cuts all  the  main  points  of  the  proposed  restomtion, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  I'econstroct  the 
Tabernacle  in  strict  conformity  with  every  word 
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and  every  indication  of  the  ncred  text,  and  nt  the 
same  time  to  sImw  that  the  Tabernacle  was  a  rea- 
(ooable  tent-like  structure,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpoecs  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Solomon's  Tehple. 

The  Tabernacle  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  all 
their  wanderings,  and  remained  their  only  Holy 
Place  or  Temple  till  David  obtained  possession  of 
Jeniaalem,  and  erected  an  altar  in  the  thit^hing- 
floor  of  Araonah,  on  the  spot  where  the  altar  of 
the  Temple  always  afterwards  stood.  He  also 
brooght  the  Aric  out  of  Kirjath-jearim  (2  Sam.  ri. 
3  ;  1  Cfar.  xiii.  6)  and  prepared  a  tabernacle  for  it 
in  the  new  city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
Both  these  were  brought  up  thence  by  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  V.  5);  the  Ark  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  but  the  Tabernacle  seems  to  hare  been,  put 
«n  one  side  as  a  relic  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  32).  We  hare 
no  account,  howerer,  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
Tabernacle  of  Moaes  from  Qibeon,  nor  anyUiing 
thkt  would  enable  ua  to  connect  it  with  that  one 
which  Solomon  removed  out  of  the  City  of  David 
(2  Chr.  T.  5).  In  &ct,  from  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  we  lose  sight  of  the  Tabernacle 
altogether.  It  was  David  who  first  proposed  to  re- 
place the  Tabernacle  by  a  more  permanent  building, 
bat  was  forbidden  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.),  and  though 
be  collected  materials  and  made  arrangements,  tht 
execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  his  son  Solomon. 

He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
commenced  this  great  undeiiaking  in  the  lourth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  completed  it  in  seven  years,  about 
1005  B.C.  according  to  the  received  chronology. 

On  comparing  the  Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kings 
Ti.  and  2  Chronicles  ii.  and  by  Josephos  vii.  3,  with 
the  Tabernacle,  as  just  eiplnined,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  that  all  the  aiTangements  were 
identkal,  and  the  dimensions  of  every  part  were 
exactly  double  those  of  the  preoediog  structure. 
Thus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle  was  a 
enbe,  10  cubits  each  way ;  in  the  Temple  it  was 
20  cnbita.  The  Holy  Pkce  or  outer  hall  was  10 
cubits  wide  by  20  long  and  10  high  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions  were 
exactly  double.  The  porch  in  the  Tabernacle  was 
a  cabits  deep,  in  the  Temple  10 :  its  width  in  both 
instances  being  the  width  of  the  house.  The  chambers 
round  the  House  and  the  Tabernacle  wtre  each  5 
cubits  wide  on  the  ground-floor,  the  diSerence  being 
that  in  the  Temple  the  two  walls  taken  together 
made  np  a  thicknesv  of  5  cubits,  thus  making  10 
cubits  for  the  chambers. 

Taking  all  these  parts  together,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Temple  measured  80  cubits  by  40 ;  that  of 
the  Tabei-nacle,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  40  by  20  ; 
and  what  is  more  striking  than  even  this,  is  that 
though  the  walb  were  10  cubits  high  in  the  one 
and  20  cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  15,  that  of  the  Temple  30  cubits; 
the  one  mof  rising  5,  the  other  1 0  cubits  above  the 
height  of  the  internal  walls.*  So  exact  indeed  is  this 
coincidence,  that  it  not  only  confirms  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  restoration  of  the  I'abemacle  which  has 
joat  been  explained,  but  it  is  a  singular  confirmation 
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k  In  the  ApooTplu  there  is  a  passage  whkh  bears 
anknaly  and  disttaictir  on  this  snbjecl.  In  WUd.  Ix.  8  It 
is  said,  **  Thou  but  commanded  me  (u  &  Solomon)  to  build 
a  Temple  In  Th7  Holy  moimt,  and  sn  altar  in  Ibe  city 
sbereln  Tboa  dnelleat,  a  resemblance  of  the  Holy  Tabcr- 
nade  which  Tlua  hast  prepazed  from  the  l)eglnning." 


of  the  minute  accuracy  which  characterised  the 
writers  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  in  this  matter ;  for  not  only  are  we 
able  to  check  the  one  by  the  otlier  at  this  distance 
of  time  with  perfect  ceifainty,  but,  now  that  we 
know  the  system  on  which  they  were  constiiicted, 
we  might  alinost  restore  both  edifices  from  Josephus' 
account  of  the  Temple  as  re-erected  by  Herod,  of 
which  more  hemfler. 
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No.  A.— FISB  of  aolomoo's  Tomplo,  iboirinB  tlie  dlipoftltloi]  of  tbo 
ohainljera  lu  two  Moito^ 

The  pi-oof  that  the  Temple,  as  built  by  Solomon, 
was  only  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  Tabeniade,  goes 
fiir  also  to  change  the  form  <^  another  important 
qoastion  which  has  been  long  agitated  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Jewish  antiquities,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
quiry as  to  whence  the  Jews  derived  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  Temple  must  now  be  transfened  to  the 
enrlier  type,  and  the  question  thus  htands.  Whence 
did  they  derive  the  scheme  of  the  Tabernacle? 

From  Egypt? 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  pixwf  that  the  Egyptians 
ever  used  a  moveable  or  tent-like  temple,  neither  the 
pictures  in  their  temples  nor  any  historical  records 
point  to  such  H  form,  nor  has  any  one  hithei'to  ven- 
tured to  suggest  such  an  origin  tor  that  structure. 

From  Assyria  ? 

Here  too  we  are  equally  devoid  of  any  authority 
or  tangible  data,  for  though  the  probabilities  cer- 
tainly are  that  the  Jews  would  rather  adopt  a  form 
from  the  kindled  Assyrians  than  from  tJie  hated 
strangers  whose  land  they  had  just  left,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  justify  us  in  »nch  an  assumption. 

From  Arabia  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  Aiabs  may  have  used 
moveable  tent-like  temples.  They  were  a  people 
nearly  allied  in  race  with  the  Jews.  Moses'  fiithei^ 
in-law  was  an  Aiab,  and  something  he  may  hare 
seen  there  may  have  suggested  the  form  he  adopted. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  pi-esent  go,' 


"  The  only  tiling  resembling  ii  we  know  of  is  tbe 
Holy  Tent  of  the  Carthaginians,  mentioned  by  IModonu 
Slculns,  XX.  eft,  wblcfa,  In  conseqoence  of  a  sudden  change 
of  wind  at  night  blowing  the  flsmes  (Tom  the  slur  on 
which  victims  were  being  sacrificed,  towards  riff  itpiy 
trxifyifWt  It  took  fire,  a  drciunatance  wlilcb  spread  sucb 
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No.  6.— Tomb  of  0«rluf  nflar  PcnepoUs. 


For  the  present,  at  least,  it  must  aniGoe  to  kuow 
that  the  form  of  the  Temple  was  copied  from  the 
Tabernacle,  and  that  any  aitJiitectu/al  ornaments 
that  may  have  been  added  were  such  as  were  usu- 
ally employed  at  that  time  in  Palestine,  and  more 
especially  at  Tyre,  whence  most  of  the  artificers  were 
ubLiiued  who  assisted  in  its  erection. 

So  far  as  the  dimensions  above  quoted  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  predicated  of  any  building  of 
which  no  remains  exist,  but  beyond  this  there  an: 
ceiiain  minor  problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to  re- 
solve, but  fortunately  they  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance.    The  first  is  the 

Height. — That  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2 — of  30  cubits 
— is  so  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimen- 
sions, that  the  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest 
there  were  it  not  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4) 
that  the  height,  though  apparently  only  of  the 
porch,  was  120  cubits  =  180  teet  (as  nearly  as  may 


constematlon  ttarongbont  the  army  as  to  lead  to  its 
destruction. 

The  CarthaglnUns  were  a  Stiemltic  people,  and  Beem  to 
luvc  carried  thetr  Holy  Tent  about  witli  tbclr  annles, 


be  the  height  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields).  This  is  so  unlike  anything  we  know  of  in 
ancient  architecture,  that  having  no  countei-pai-t  in 
the  Tabernacle,  we  might  at  first  sight  feel  almost 
justified  in  rejecting  it  »s  a  mistake  or  interpolation, 
but  for  the  asseition  (2  Chr.  iii.  9)  that  Solomon 
overlaid  the  upper  chambers  with  gold,  and  2  K. 
xxiii.  12,  where  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
chambers^  apparently  of  the  Temple,  are  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  thi.s,  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
peisistently  asseit  that  there  was  a  superstructure 
on  the  Temple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part, 
and  the  total  height  tliey,  in  accordance  with  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  call  120  cubits  or  180  feet 
{Ant.  viii.  3,  §2).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
obtains  these  dimensions  first  by  doubling  the 
height  of  the  lower  Temple,  making  it  60  instead 
of  30  cubits,  and  in  bke  manner  exaggerating 
eveiy  other  dimension  to  make  up  this  quantity. 
Were  it  not  for  these  authorities,  it  would  satisfy 


and  to  bave  performed  sacrifices  in  front  of  It,  precisely 
as  was  done  by  the  Jews,  excepting,  of  course,  the  nature 
of  the  vIctliDB. 
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all  the  real  exigencies  of  the  cnae  if  we  assumed 
that  the  upper  chamber  occupied  the  apace  between 
the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  roof  of  the 
Temple.  Ten  cubitn  or  15  feet,  even  after  deduct- 
ing the  thiclEness  of  the  two  ixtoEt,  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  such  an  apartment  as  history  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  existed  there.  But  the  evidence  that 
there  was  something  beyond  this  is  so  strong  that 
it  cannot  be  rejected. 

In  looking  tlirough  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
for  something  to  suggest  what  this  might  be,  the 
only  thing  that  occurs  is  the  platform  or  Talar  that 
existed  on  the  roofs  of  the  Palace  Temples  at  Perse- 
poll* — as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  6,  which  represents 
the  Tomb  of  Darius,  and  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  lafade  of  the  Palace  shown  in  plan.  Woodcut 
No.  9.  It  is  true  these  were  erected  five  centuries 
after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  but  they  ai-e 
avowedly  copies  in  stone  of  older  Assyrian  foims,  and 
as  such  may  represent,  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
contempoi-ary  buildings.  Nothing  in  fact  could  re- 
present more  correctly  "  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the 
npper  chambers  "  which  Josiah  beat  down  (2  K. 
xxiii.  12)  than  this,  nor  coulil  anything  more  fully 
meet  all  the  architectural  or  devotional  exigencies  of 
the  case;  but  its  height  never  could  have  been  60 
cubits,  or  even  30,  but  it  might  very  probably  be 
the  20  cubits  which  incidentally  Joaephus  (xv,  ]  1, 
$3)  mentions  as  "  sinking  down  in  the  failure  of  the 
foundations,  but  was  so  lefl  till  the  days  of  Nero." 
There  can  br  little  doubt  but  that  the  part  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph  was  some  such  superstructure 
as  that  shown  in  uie  last  woodcut ;  and  the  incidental 
mention  of  20  cubits  is  much  more  to  bS  trusted 
than  Josephus'  heights  generally  are,  which  he  seems 
systematically  to  have  exaggerated  when  he  was 
thinking  about  them. 

Jachm  and  Boaz. — There  ai-e  no  f««tures  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  a«  the  form  of  the  two  pillars  of 
brass  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  pillars 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  obelisks ;  for 
this,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
aothority.  The  poreh  was  30  feet  in  width, 
■od  a  roof  of  that  extent,  even  if  compoaed  of  a 
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wooden  beam,  would  not  only  look  painfully  weak 
without  some  support,  but,  in  fiict,  almost  impos- 
sible to  constract  with  the  imperfect  science  of  these 
days.  Another  difficulty  arises  fi-nm  the  fact  that 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  nearly  doubles  th^  dimensions 
given  in  Kings  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  systematic 
rtxiuplication  of  the  height  which  misled  Josephus; 
and  if  we  assume  the  Temple  to  have  been  60  cubit* 
high,  the  height  of  the  pillars,  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  would  be  appropriate  to  support  the 
roof  of  its  porch,  as  those  in  Kings  are  the  pi-oper 
height  for  a  temple  SO  cubits  high,  which  there  ia 
every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  true  dimension. 
According  to  I  K.  vii.  15 
tt  acq.,  the  pillars  were 
18  cubits  high  and  12  in 
circumftiience,  with  capi- 
tals five  cubits  in  height. 
Above  this  was  (ver.  19) 
another  member,  called  also 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  four 
cubits  in  height,  but  which 
from  the  second  mention 
of  it  in  ver.  22  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  an 
entablature,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  order. 
As  these  membera  make 
out  27  cubits  leaving  3 
cubits  or  4^  feet  for  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  the  whole 
design  seems  reasouableand 
proper. 

If  this  conjecture  is  cor- 
rect, we  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  that  the 
lily-work  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Perse- 
politan  cornice  (Woodcut 
No.  7),  which  is  probably 
neai'er  in  style  to  that  of 
the  buildings  at  Jerusalem 
than  anything  else  we 
know  of. 

It  seems  almost  in  vain 
to  try  and  speculate  on 
what  was  the  exact  form 
of  the  decoration  of  these 
celebrated  pillars.  The 
nets  of  checker-work  and 
wreaths  of  chain-work, 
and  the  pomegranates,  &c., 
are  all  features  applicable 
to  metal  architecture ;  and 
though  we  know  that  the 
old  Tai-tar  races  did  ose 
metal  architecture  every- 
where, and  especially  in 
bronze,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  material  every 
specimen  has  perished,  and 

we  have  now  no  representations  from  which  we  can 
restore  them.  The  styles  we  an  fiuniliar  with  were 
all  derived  more  or  less  from  wood,  or  from  stone 
with  wooden  ornaments  repeated  in  the  harder 
material.  Even  at  Persepolis,  though  we  may  feel 
certain  that  everything  we  see  there  had  a  wooden 
prototype,  and  may  suspect  that  much  of  their 
wooden  ornamentation  was  derived  fiom  the  earlier 
metal  forms,  still  it  is  so  ^  removed  from  the 
original  source  that  in  the  present  state  of  otir 
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knowledge,  it  it  ditngerons  to  inutt  too  doaelj  ou 
any  point.  Noiwithxtanding  thi«,  the  pilJaiv  at 
Peraepolit,  of  which  Woodcut  No.  8  is  a  type,  are 
prolMtbly  mora  like  Jachiu  and  Boaz  than  any  other 
pillar*  which  have  reached  lu  from  antiquity,  and 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  immense  capitalt  of  these 
columns  than  we  obtain  from  any  other  examples ; 
but  being  in  stone,  tbey  are  Cur  more  simple  and 
lesa  omammtsl  than  they  would  have  been  in  wood, 
and  infinitely  less  so  than  their  metal  prototypes. 

IMtnuU  Supporta. — ^'I'he  existence  of  these  two 
pillars  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked  :  Were  there  any 
pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple?  Considering 
that  the  clear  space  of  the  roof  was  20  cubits,  or 
3U  feet,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  cedar 
beam  could  be  laid  across  this  without  sinkmg  in 
the  centie  by  its  own  weight,  unless 'trussed  or 
supported  from  below.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  Tyrians  in  those  days  were 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  foiins  of  carpentiy 
implied  in  the  first  suggestion,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  diould  have  retorted  to  them  even 
if  they  knew  bow ;  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  architectui'ally  the  introduction  of  pillars  in  the 
interior  would  have  increased  the  apparent  size  and 
improved  the  aitistic  effect  of  the  building  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

If  they  were  intiwluced  at  all,  there  must  have 
been  four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  not 
necessaiily  equally  spaced,  in  a  transverse  direction, 
but  probably  standing  6  cnbits  from  the  walls, 
leaving  a  centre  aide  of  8  cubits. 

The  only  building  at  Jerusalem  whose  constmo- 
tion  throws  any  light  on  this  subject  it  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  [Palace.]  There  the 
pillars  were  an  inconvenience,  as  the  purposes  of  the 
hall  were  state  and  festivity ;  but  though  the  pillars 
in  the  palace  had  nothing  to  support  above  the  roof, 
they  were  speced  probably  10,  certainly  not  more 
than  12J,  cubits  apart.  If  Solomon  had  been  able 
to  roof  a  chuir  space  of  20  cubits,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  neglected  to  do  it  there, 
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ference  is  that  it  haa  lour  pillars  in  its  porch  instead 
of  two,  and  consequently  tour  rows  in  its  interior 
hall  instead  of  half  that  number,  as  suggested  above. 
All  the  buildings  at  Persepolis  have  their  floon 
equally  crowded  with  pillars,  and,  a*  there  is  do 
doubt  but  that  they  borrowed  this  peculiarity  from 
Nineveh,  there  seems  no  d  priori  reason  why  Solo- 
mon shonld  not  have  adopted  this  expedient  to  get 
over  what  otherwise  would  seem  an  insuperable 
constructive  diflSculty. 

The  question,  in  fact,  is  very  mnch  the  same  that 
met  us  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the  Tabet^ 
node.  No  internal  supports  to  the  roofs  of  either 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  an3rwhere.  But 
the  difficulties  of  construction  without  them  would 
hnve  been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so 
usual  and  so  entirely  nnobjectionable,  that  we  can 
hardlyunderstand  their  not  being  employed.  Either 
building  was  possible  without  them,  but  certainly 
neither  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  add  somethiEg  to  the  probability 
of  their  arrangement  to  mention  that  the  ten  bases 
for  the  larers  which  Solomon  made  would  stand 
one  within  each  inter-column  on  either  hand, 
wheie  they  would  be  beautiful  and  appropriate 
ornaments.  Without  some  such  accentuation  of 
the  space,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  what  they 
were,  and  why  ten. 

Chambers. — The  only  other  fiatnre  whidi  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three  tiers 
of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  exter- 
nally on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance. 
Though  not  expressly  so  stated,  these  were  a  sort  of 
monastery,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
priests  who  were  either  permanently  or  in  turn 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest 
storey  was  only  5  cubits  in  width,  the  next  6, 
and  the  upper  7,  Allowing  an  oflset  of  1  cubit  on 
the  side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  9  inches  on  each  side, 
on  which  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to 
cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers to  have  been  2  cnbits  thick,  and  the  outer 


At   Persepolis   there  is  a  small  building,  called   wall  one — it  could  not  well  have  been  less — this 


the  Palace  or  Temple  of  Darius  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple 
than  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  has  a  porch,  a  central  hall,  an  adytum — the  plan 
of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out — and  a  range  of 
small  chambers  on  either  side.    The  principal  dif- 
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would  exactly  make  up  the  duplication  of  the 
dimension  found  as  before  mentioned  for  the  veituidah 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

It  is,  again,  only  at  Persepolis-  that  we  find  any- 
thing at  ul  analogous  to  this ;  but  in  the  plan  list 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Pabu»  of  Darios,  we  find  a 
similar  range  on  either  hand.  The 
7  palace  of  Xerxes  posaes-ies  this  feature 
J  also ;  but  in  the  great  hall  there,  and 
-  its  counterpart  at  Susa,  the  pkm  of 
=  these  chambers  it  supplanted  by  lateral 
portiooes  outside  the  walls  that  sur- 
rounded the  ceutral  phahinx  of  pilhirs. 
Unfoitunately  our  knowledge  of  Assy- 
rian Temple  arehitecture  ii  too  limited 
to  enable  ns  to  say  whether  this  feature 
was  common  els^wheie,  and  though 
something  very  like  it  occm-s  in  Bud- 
dhist Viharas  in  India,  these  latter  are 
comparatively  so  modem  that  their  dis- 
position hardly  bears  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  Court. — The  enclosure  of  the 
Temple  consisted,  according  to  the  Bible 
(1  K.  Ti.  36),  of  a  low  wall  of  three 
courses  of  stones  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams,  both  probably  highly  orna- 
mented. As  it  is  moi-p  than  probable 
that  the  some  duplication  of  dimeusions 
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took  place  in  this  n  in  all  the  other  fentares  of  the 
Tabeniack,  we  ma^  safely  assume  that  it  was  10 
cabits,or  15  feet,  in  height,  and  almost  certainly 
100  cabits  nortli  and  south,  and  200  east  and  west. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any  porti- 
coes or  gateways  or  any  architectoral  ornaments  of 
this  enclusnre,  for  though  names  which  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  gatei  of  the  Temple  do  occur 
in  1  Chr.  ix.,  xxtT.,  and  zrri.,  this  was  before  the 
Temple  itself  was  built;  and  although  Joeephus 
does  mention  such,  it  most  be  recollected  that  he  was 
writing  five  oentories  after  its  total  destmction,  and 
he  was  too  apt  to  confound  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent in  his  descriptions  of  buildings  which  did  not 
then  exist.  There  was  an  eastern  porch  to  Herod's 
Temple,  which  wai  called  Solomon's  Porcli,  and 
Joarphns  tells  ns  that  it  was  built  by  that  monarch ; 
bat  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  and  as  neither 
m  the  acconnt  of  Solomon's  building  nor  in  any 
subeequent  repairs  or  incidents  is  any  mention  made 
of  such  buildings,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  gnat  rebuilding 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

Temple  or  Zerubbabbl. 

We  have  very  few  particulars  regarding  the 
Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  after  thar  return 
from  the  Captivity  (cir.  520  B.C.),  and  no  descrip- 
tion that  would  enable  as  to  realixe  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interesting  as 
aflbrding  points  of  comparison  between  it  and  the 
Temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected  after  it. 

The  first  and  most  authentic  are  those  given  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  builded, 
the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the 
foundations  thereof'^ be  strongly  laid;  the  height 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  bi-eadth  thereof 
threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of  great  stones 
and  a  row  of  new'  timber."  Joeephus  quotes  this 
passage  almost  literally  (xi.  4,  §6),  but  in  doing  so 
enables  ns  with  certainty  to  translate  the  word  Sen 
called  Sow  as  "  Storey  "  (S6iiet) — as  indeed  the 
aenw  would  lead  us  to  infer— for  it  could  only  apply 
to  the  three  storeys  of  chambers  that  surrounded 
Solomon's,  and  atterward's  Herod's  Temple,  and 
with  this  again  we  come  to  the  wooden  Talar  which 
surmounted  the  Temple  and  formed  a  fourth  storey. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  dimension 
of  60  cubits  in  height  accords  perfectly  with  the 
words  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Herod  (xv.  11,  §1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that 
the  Temple  built  after  the  Captivity  panted  60 
cubits  of  the  height  of  that  of  Solomon.  For  as  he 
had  adopted,  as  we  have  seen'  above,  the  height  of 
120  cubits,  as  written  in  the  Chronicles,  for  that 
Temple,  this  one  remained  only  60. 

The  other  dimension  of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is 
20  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 
we  find  both  from  Joeephus  and  the  Talmud  that 
it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Temple  when 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired  by  Herod.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  authority  for  assuming  that  any 
increase  was  made  in  the  dimensions  of  either  the 
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'  In  recounting  the  events  narrated  by  Esra  (x.  9), 
Joaephns  says  (AnL  xi.  6,  $4)  that  the  assembly  there 
refernd  to  took  place  in  the  upper  room,  iv  ry  vr*p<rif 
rw  itpou,  which  wonld  be  a  very  curious  illustration 
ol  the  (lie  of  that  apartment  If  It  amid  be  depended 


Holy  Place  or  the  Holy  of  Holiea,  since  we  find  that 
these  were  retained  in  Ezekiel's  deaoription  of  an 
ideal  Temple — and  were  aftn-wanls  those  of  Herod's.  * 
And  as  this  Temple  of  Zembbabel  was  still  standing 
in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  strictly  speaking  re- 
paired than  rebnilt  by  him,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  of  its  dimensions  were  then  diminished.  We 
are  left  therefore  with  the  alternative  of  assuming 
that  the  porch  and  the  chambera  all  round  were  20 
cubits  in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  baild- 
ing.  This  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  be  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  of  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  and  the  rooms  of  the  priest's  lodgings  in- 
stead of  each  being  a  thoroughfiire,  as  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  case  in  Solomon's  Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  in- 
cluding the  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  caimot 
help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.' 

The  only  other  description  of  this  Temple  is  found 
in  Hecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus {cont.  Ap.  i.  22),  he  says,  that  **  In  Jerusalem 
towards  the  middle  of  the  d^  ii  a  ttooe  walled  en- 
closure about  500  feet  in  length  {is  irtrrdirKtipot), 
and  100  cabits  in  width,  with  double  gntes,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  Temple  as  being  situated. 

The  last  dimension  ia  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle  en- 
doenra  as  applied  to  Salomon's  Temple,  and  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  tolerably  certain,  but  this 
500  feet  in  length  exceeds  anything  we  have  yet 
reached  by  200  feet.  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  court  for  the  women  or 
the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Narthex  or  Galilee  for  those 
who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If  this  or  these 
together  were  100  cubits  squai-e,  it  would  make  up 
the  "  nearly  5  plethra  "  of  our  author,  Hecataeus 
also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cubits  square 
and  10  high.  And  although  he  mentions  tlie 
Temple  itself,  he  lufortunately  does  not  supply  ua 
with  any  dimensions. 

From  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  "  the 
Priests  and  Levitee  and  Elders  of  families  were  dis- 
consolate at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old 
Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect "  (Ezr.  iii. 
12 ;  Joseph.  Aiit.  xi.4,  §2),  it  certainly  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  smaller,  as  almost  eveiy  dimension  had 
been  increased  one-third  ;  but  it  may  have  been  that 
the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  other  ornaments  of 
Solomon's  "Temple  far  surpassed  this,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all  have  been  far 
more  splendid,  so  also  probably  were  the  vessels ; 
and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn  over  far 
more  than  mere  architectural  splendour.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  Temples  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  fitr  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  Heathen.  Even  that  of  Ezra 
is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish  church  of  the 
last  century — Solomon's  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  display  of  tilt  pilous  metals,  the  elaboration 
of  carved  ornament,  and  the  beauty  of  the  textile 

upon,  Imt  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  are  so  clear  that 
It  was  in  the  "street,"  or  "place"  of  the  Temple,  that 
we  cannot  base  any  argument  upon  it,  though  it  la 
curious'  as  indicating  what  was  passing  in  tlw  mind  of 
JuMopbus. 
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fimbria,  which  made  up  their  splendour  and  rendered 
them  10  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
there  can  consequently  be  no  greater  mistalse  than 
to  judge  of  them  by  the  number  of  cubits  they 
mesani^.  They  were  Temples  of  a  Shemitic,  not 
of  a  Celtic  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekiel. 

The  rision  of  s  Temple  which  the  prophet  Ezelciel 
saw  while  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  (%ebar  in 
Babylonia  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  do«s 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  Temple  that  ever  was  built 
or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can  con- 
sequently only  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
what  a  Shemitic  Temple  ought  to  be.  As  such  it 
would  certainly  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  correctly 
reitored,  but  unfoi-tunately  the  difficulties  of  making 
ont  a  complicated  plan  fi*om  a  mere  reibnl  descrip- 
tion are  very  gi;e»t  indeed,  and  are  enhanced  in  this 
instance  by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  arehitectuivl  terras,  and  it 
nuy  also  be  from  the  prophet  destnbing  not  what 
he  actually  knew,  but  only  what  he  saw  in  a  vision. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itself 
was  of  the  exact  dimeoMons  of  that  built  by  Solo- 
mon, viz.  an  adytum  (tlz.  il.  1-4),  20  cubits  square, 
a  naos,  20  X  40,  and  surronnded  by  cells  of  1 0  cubits' 
width  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
whole,  with  the  porch,  making  up  40  cubits  by  80, 
or  very  little  more  than  one  four-thousandth  part 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  Temple :  the  height  un- 
fortunately is  not  given.  Beyond  this  we:e  various 
coui-ts  and  reaidences  for  the  priests,  and  places  for 
sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  till 
he  comes  to  the  outer  court,  which  measured  .500 
reeds  on  each  of  its  sides ;  each  reed  (Ex.  il.  .*>)  was 
6  Babylonian  cubits  long,  viz.  of  cubits  each  of  one 
ordinai7  cubit  and  a  handbreadtb,  or  21  inches.  The 
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reed  was  therefore  10  feet  6  inches,  and  the  side  con- 
sequently 52.50  Greek  feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  of 
an  English  mile,  considerably  more  than  the  whoie 
area  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Temple  incloded ! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
by  saying  that  tlie  prophet  meant  cubits,  not  reeds; 
but  this  is  quite  untoiable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  specification  of  the  length  of  the 
I'eed,  and  nothing  more  careful  than  the  mode  in 
which  reeds  are  distinguished  from  cubits  through- 
out; as  for  instance  in  the  two  next  verses  (6  and  7^ 
where  a  chamber  and  a  gateway  are  meotiooed,  each 
of  one  reed.  If  cubit  were  substituted,  it  wooU 
be  nonsense. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  is 
extremely  curious,  as  showing  what  wei-e  the  aspin- 
tions  of  tjie  Jews  in  this  dii'ection,  and  how  difierent 
they  were  from  those  of  other  nations ;  and  it  is 
interesting  here,  innsmacb  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  arrangements  of  Herod's  Temple 
were  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the  descrip- 
tion here  given.  The  outer  court,  for  instance,  with 
its  porticoes  measuring  400  cubits  each  way,  is  an 
exact  counterpart  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  outer 
court  of  Gzekiel's  Temple,  and  is  not  found  in  either 
Solomon's  or  Zerubbahel's ;  and  so  too,  evidently, 
are  several  of  the  internal  anuigcments. 

Temple  of  Herod. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  Temples  we  are  indebted  almost  wholly  to 
the  works  of  Josephu.s,  with  an  occasional  hint  from 
the  Talmud. 

The  Bible  unfo\tunately  contains  nothing  to  assist 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary  in  this  respect. 
With  true  Shemitic  indifference  to  such  objects,  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  furnish  a 
single  hint  which  would  enable  us  to  atoertaia 
either  what  the  situation  or  the  dimensions  of  the 
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Temple  yten,  nor  anr  characteristic  feature  of  ita 
■FchitectQre.  But  JoKphus  knew  the  spot  per> 
•anally,  and  his  horizontal  dimensions  are  so  mi- 
nutely accurate  that  we  almost  suspect  he  had 
before  bis  eyes,  when  writing,  some  ground-plan  of 
the  building  prepared  in  the  quartermaster-geneiTd's 
depnrtmcDt  of  Titus's  army.  They  form  a  strange 
coutmst  with  his  dimensions  in  height,  wliicli, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  can  be  shown  to  be 
esaggemted,  generally  doubled.  As  the  buildings 
were  all  thrown  down  daring  the  siege,  it  was  im- 
jMcsible  to  convict  him  of  error  in  respect  to  elera- 
tioDS,  but  as  regards  plan  he  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  knowledge  of  those 
among  whom  he  was  living  and  writing. 

The  Temple  or  naos  itaelf  wns  in  dimensions  and 
arran^emtnt  very  similnr  to  that  of  Solomon,  or 
rather  that  of  Zerabbabel — moie  like  the  Intter ; 
but  this 'was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  nf 
great  strength  and  roagniflcence,  measuring  as  nearly 
as  cut  be  made  ont  180  cubits  by  240,  and  adorned 
by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence ; 
and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclosure  mea- 
suring eitemally  400  cubits  each  way,  which  was 
adoi-ned  with  porticoes  of  greater  splendour  than  any 
we  know  of  attached  to  any  temple  of  the  ancient 
world:  all  showing  how  stiongly  Roman  influence 
was  at  work  in  envdoping  with  Heathen  magni- 
iicoMX  the  simple  templar  arrangements  of  a  Shemitic 
people,  which,  however,  remained  nearly  unchanged 
amidst  all  this  external  incrustation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jerusalem, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1019-20]  that  the  Temple  was  certainly 
sitoated  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  aita  now  known  as 
the  Haram  aiea  at  Jenisalera,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  heie  the  arguments  thei'e  adduced  to 
prove  that  its  dimensions  were  what  Joscphus  states 
them  to  be,  400  cubits,  or  one  stadium,  e«ch  way. 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt  it  he  enclosed  a 
apace  "  twice  as  large"  as  that  before  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  its  cnuits  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §1),  an  expres- 
aion  that  probably  must  not  be  taken  too  liteially, 
at  least  if  we  are  to  depend  on  the  measurements  of 
Heostaeus.  According  to  them  the  whole  area  of 
Herod's  Temple  was  between  four  and  five  times 
greater  than  that  whidi  preceded  it.  What  Herod 
did  apparently  was  to  take  in  tlie  whole  space  between 
the  "Temple  u>d  the  citj^  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
to  add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north  and  south 
to  support  the  poilicoes  which  he  added  there. 

As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the  principal 
defence  of  the  city  on  the  east  side,  there  were  no 
gates  or  openings  in  that  direction,'  and  being  situ- 
ated on  a  sort  of  rocky  brow — as  evidenced  from 
its  appearance  in  the  vaults  that  bound  it  on  this 
side — it  was  at  all  future  times  considered  unattack- 
able  from  the  eastwai*d.  The  north  side,  too,  where 
not  covered  by  the  foitress  Antonia,  became  part 
of  the  defctioes  of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  with- 
oat  eiteiiial  gates.  But  it  may  also  have  been  that, 
as  the  tumha  of  the  kings,  mid  indeed  the  geneinl 
cemetery  of  Jerusalem,  weie  situated  immediately 
to  the  northward  of  the  Temple,  theie  was 
some  religious  feeling  in  preventing  too  leady  access 
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•  The  Talmud,  It  Is  true,  does  mention  a  gate  ss  exist- 
ing In  the  eastern  wall,  but  Its  testlmonj  on  this  point  is 
■o  nnsatisfjsctory  and  In  »uch  direct  upposlUon  to  Jobc- 
pfaus  and  the  prubabUitlcs  of  the  case,  that  It  may  safely 
be  lUsn^arded. . 

f  Oning  lo  the  daricnesB  of  the  place,  blocktrd  np  as  It 
now  Im,  and  the  ruined  suite  of  tlie  capital.  It  Is  not  easy 
la  get  a  correct  delineation  of  It.    This  Is  to  be  regretted, 


from  the  Temple  to  the  burying-plaoes  (E*.  xliii. 
7-9). 

On  the  south  side,  which  was  enclosed  by  tht 
wall  of  Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  nearly  in 
the  centre  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §3).  .These  gates  still 
exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet  from  the 
south-western  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the  only 
nrehitectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  which 
remain  in  situ.  This  entrance  consists  of  a  doable 
archway  of  Cyclopean  ai-chitectuie  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  opening  into  a  sqnare  vestibule  mea- 
suring 40  feet  each  way.  In  the  oentie  of  this  is  a 
pillar  crowned  by  a  capital  of  the  Greek — rather 
than  Roman— Corinthian  order  (Woodcut  Ko.  11); 
the  acanthus  alternating  with  the  water-leaf,  as  in 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and  other  Greek 
examples,  but  which  was  an  arrangement  abandoned 
by  the  Komans  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
never  afterwards  employed.'  From  this  pillar  spring 
four  flat  segmental  arches,  and  the  space  between  these 
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is  roofed  by  flat  domes,  constructed  apparently  on 
the  horizontal  principle.  The  walls  of  this  vestibule 
are  of  the  same  bevelled  masonry  as  the  exterior ; 
but  either  at  the  time  of  erection  or  subsequently 
the  projections  seem  to  have  been  chiselled  off  in 
some  parts  so  as  to  form  pilastera.  From  this  a 
double  tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  lends  to  a 
flight  of  steps  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway 
of  the  inner  Tem|>le  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is 
the  one  of  the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which 
anyone  arriving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish 
to  enter  the  inner  enclosure.  It  seems  to  have  been 
this  necessity  tliat  led  to  the  external  gateway  being 
placed  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  exact 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  where  naturally  we  should 
otherwise  have  looked  for  it, 
.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  (Mid.  ii.  6),  that  the 
gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
was  called  the  "  Water  Gate ;"  and  it  is  inteiesting 
to  be  able  to  identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nehemiw  (xii.  37).  The  Water  Gate  is 
moie  olUn  mentioned  in  the  mediaeval  references  to 
the  Temple  than  any  other,  especially  by  Mahomedan 
authoi-s,  though  by  them  ti-equently  confounded 
with  tlie  outer  gate  at  the  other  end  of  this  passage. 

as  a  considerable  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  Its  exact 
character.  It  may  therefore  be  Interesting  to  mention 
that  the  drawing  made  by  the  architectural  draughtsman 
who  accompanied  M.  Renjm  in  his  late  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Syria  confirms  to  the  f\iUest  extent  the  character 
of  the  architecture,  as  shown  in  the  view  given  above 
ftom  Mr.  Arundale's  drawing. 
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Towardi  the  westvaid  there  were  four  gateways 
to  the  eiternal  enclMure  of  the  Temple  {Anl.  xt.  1 1, 
§5),  and  the  poaitioiu  of  three  of  these  can  still  be 
traced  withoei-taintj.  The  first  or  most  wutbei-n  led 
over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  identiBedby 
Dr.  kobinson  (of  which  a  riew  is  given  in  ai-t.  Jero- 
SALEH,  vol.  i.  p.  1019),  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basi- 
lica of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace  (_AiU.  ib.). 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270 
feet  from  the  S.W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below 
that  of  the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site 
of  the  thii'd  -is  so  completely  covered  by  the  bnild- 
ings  of  the  Meckmd  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen, 
but  it  will  be  found  between  200  and  250  teet  from 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area;  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  tlie  southern  portico  beyond 
that  on  the  northern,  the  Temple  itaelf  wis  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  more 
towards  the  north.  The  lourth  was  that  whicli 
led  OT«r  the  causeway  which  still  exista  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet  fi'om  the  south-western  angle. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  the  area  was 
enlai-ged  by  Herod,  the  asoent  from  the  western 
valley  to  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  (Neh.  xii.  37 ;  IK.  x.  5, 
&C.),  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  like  them 
probably  placed  laterally  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
architectural  design.  When,  however,  the  Temple 
came  to  be  fortified  "  modo  anas  "  (Tatit.  .ff.  v.  1 2), 
the  causeway  and  the  bridge  were  established  to 
aSbrd  communication  with  tbt  upper  dty,  and  the 
two  intermediate  lower  entrances  to  laid  to  the 
lower  city,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  the  city 
of  David." 

Chilten, — The  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
ce'^nly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  ooiut  when  it  was  enlai'ged  by 
Herod.  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  there  wss  not  an 
eastern  porch  before  this  time,  and  if  so,  it  may  have 
been  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  subsequently  erected ; 
but  on  the  three  other  sides  the  Temple  area  was  so 
extended  at  the  last  rebuilding  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  lix>m  the  very  foundations  the  terrace 
walls  and  cloisters  belonged  wholly  to  the  last  period. 

The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  wei-e 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
eubita  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  {B.  J.  r.  5,  §2) 
with  flat  n>o&,  and  resting  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immeasurably 
surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica  which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Joeephus  (AtU.  xr.  11, 
§5)  that  there  is  no  diiiicnlty  in  understanding  its 
aiTangement  or  ascertaining  its  dimensions.  It  con- 
sisted (in  the  language  of  Gothic  architecture)  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple  beuig 
open,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  wall. 
The  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of  the 
side  aisles  30  from  centra  to  centre  of  the  pillars; 
their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle 
100  feet.  Its  section  was  thus  something  in  excess 
of  that  of  Tork  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadium  or  000  Greek  feet,  or  100  feet  in 
excess  of  York,  or  our  htrgest  Gothic  cathedrals. 


•  It  does  not  appear  dtfBcult  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary excess  llie  Rabbis  adopted  the  sacred  number 
of  Bieklel  of  50O  for  their  ext«nua  dimensions  of  Uie 
Temple,  without  caring  much  whetiier  tc  meant  reeds  or 
cuUts,  and  though  the  commentaton  say  Uiat  they  only 
meant  the  smaller  cubit  of  16  inches,  or  635  feet  in  all, 
this  explanatiun  wilt  not  liold  good,  as  all  their  other 
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Coiinthian  columns,  arranged  in  four  rows,  forty  in 
each  mw — the  two  odd  pillars  forming  apparently 
a  Boeen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  Iwling  to  the 
palace,  whose  axis  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Stoa,  which  thus  formed  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  city  and  palace  to  the  Temple. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  3  cubits 
in  height,  beautifully  ornamented  with  carving,  but 
bearing  inaciiptions  in  Greek  and  Roman  characteis 
forbidding  any  Gentile  to  pass  within  its  boundaries. 
Again,  at  a  short  distance  within  this  was  a  flight 
of  steps  supporting  the  terrace  or  platform  on  wUch 
the  Temple  itself  stood.  According  to  Josephus 
(j5.  J.  V.  5,  §2)  this  terrace  wss  15  cubits  or  22^ 
feet  high,  and  was  approached  first  by  fourteen  steps, 
each  we  may  assume  about  one  foot  in  height,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  berm  or  platform,  10  cubits 
wide,  called  the  Chel ;  and  there  were  again  in  the 
depth  of  the  gateways  five  or  six  steps  more  leading 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  thus  making  20 
or  21  steps  in  the  whole  height  of  22)  feet.  To  the 
eastward,  where  the  court  of  the  women  was  situated, 
this  arrangement  was  reversed ;  five  steps  led  to 
the  Chel,  and  fifUen  from  that  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple. 

The  court  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  very  nearly  a  square.  It  noay  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable 
us  to  feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  itiddolh  says 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S. 
(il.  6).  But  on  the  two  last  sides  there  were  the 
gateways  with  their  exhedrae  and  chambers,  which 
may  have  made  up  25  cubits  each  way,  though, 
with  such  measui-ements  as  we  have,  it  appears 
they  were  something  less. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given  by 
Josephus,  but  ai'^  in  the  Middoth,  as  137  cubits 
square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject,  first, 
from  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  Jews  allotting 
to  the  women  a  space  more  tfian  ten  times  greater 
than  that  allotted  to  the  men  of  Israel  or  to  the 
Levites,  whose  couiia,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  reepectively  187  by  11  cubits;  but, 
more  than  this,  from  the  impcesibility  of  finding 
room  for  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  other 
dimensions  given.'  If  we  assume  that  the  enclosure 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  neaiiy 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  doisters,  its 
dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cubits 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 

The  great  ornament  of  these  inner  conrts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially 
on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple  court. 
These,  according  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height, 
strongly  tbrtified  and  ornamented  with  great  ela- 
boration. But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  wome> 
to  the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  Temple  aiea — covered  with  carving, 
richly  gilt,  having  apnitraents  over  it  {Ant,  xv. 
11,  §7),  more  like  theGopura^  of  an  Indian  temple 
than  anything  ehie  we  are  acquainted  with  in  ardii- 


mcasurements  agree  so  closely  with  tboee  of  Joeephns 
that  they  evidently  were  using  tlie  same  cul>it  of  13 
inches.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  having  crroneonsly 
adopted  Sou  cubits  Instead  of  400  fbr  the  external  dimen- 
sions, they  had  100  cubltji  to  spore,  and  lutnxlDced  them 
where  no  authority  existed  to  show  they  were  wrong. 
>■  Baadbook  qf  ArekUature,  p.  93  et  scq. 
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lecture.  It  was  also  in  all  probability  the  one  called 
the  "  Beautiful  Gate  "  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immediately  within  this  gateway  stood  the  altar 
of  bumt-ofierings,  according  to  Josephus  {B,  J,  v. 
5,  §6),  50  cubits  sqiuire  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
an  ascent  to  it  by  an  inclined  plane.  The  Talmud 
reduces  this  dimension  to  32  cubits  {^Middoth,  iii. 
1),  and  adda  a  nnmber  of  porticulai^  which  make 
it  apiMar  that  it  most  hare  been  like  a  model  of  the 
Babylonian  or  other  Assyrian  temples.  On  the 
north  side  were  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
victims  were  attached  which  were  brought  in  to 
be  sacrificed ;  and  to  the  south  an  inclined  plane  led 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Water  Gate — so 
called  because  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  the 
great  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock,  first  explored 
and  described  by  Dr.  Bai-clay  f^City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  526),  from  which  water  was  supplied  to 
the  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  little  beyond 
this,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  open- 
ing {Middoth,  iii.  8),  through  which  the  blood  of 
the  victims  flowed*  westwwd  and  southward  to 
the  king's  garden  at  Siloam. 

Both  the  Altar  ahd  the  Temple  wei-e  enclosed  by 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height,  placed  so  as  to 
keep  the  people  separate  from  the  priests  while 
the  latter  were  performing  their  functions. 

Within  this  last  enclosure  towards  the  westward 
stood  the  Temple  itself.  As  before  mentioned,  its 
internal  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Temple  of  iiolomon,  or  of  that  seen  by  the  Prophet 
in  a  vision,  viz.  20  cubits  or  30  feet,  by  60' cubits 
or  90  &et,  divided  iuto  a  cubical  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
a  holy  place  of  8  cubes ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
Whatever  tar  doubting  but  that  the  Sanctuary 
always  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in  whidi 
it  bwl  been  placed  by  Solomon  a  thoosaud  yean 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Although  the  internal  dimensions  remained  the 
same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  pbin  was  augmented  by  the  Pteromata  or 
surrounding  parts  being  increased  from  10  to  20 
cnbits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
measured  60  cubits  acroes,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
west.  The  width  of  the  f^fade  was  also  augmented 
by  wings  or  shoulders  (£.  /.  v.  5,  §4)  projecting 
20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  whole  breadth 
100  cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  &r  all 
seems  certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height, 
every  measurement  seems  doulitful.  Both  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly 
Jewish  idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a 
cube,  was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100 
high — and  everything  seems  to  be  mode  to  bend  to 
this  simple  ratio  of  proportion.  It  may  also  be 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  heights 
as  oom{)ared  with  horizon^  dimensions,  and  the 
tendency  that  always  exists  to  exaggerate  these 
latter,  that  may  have  led  to  some  confusion,  but 
from  whatever  cause  it  aiDse,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as 

t  A  channel  exacilj  corresponding  to  that  described  In 
the  Talmod  has  been  discovered  by  Slgnor  PlerotU, 
numlug  towards  the  louOi-vesU  In  bb  published  oo- 
connts  be  mistakes  it  for  one  flowing  narUi-mgt,  In  direct 
ouauadlctkm  to  the  Talmwt,  whlcb  Is  onr  only  antbortty 
on  the  snbjMt. 

k  As  It  Is  not  euy  always  to  realize  flgured  dimensions, 
It  maj*  assist  tbose  wbo  are  not  in  the  bablt  of  doing  so 
to  state  that  the  western  facade  and  nave  of  Lincoln  Co- 
tlwdral  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Herod's  Temple. 
Tims,  the  facade  wltta  Its  shoulders  Is  about  100  cnbits  wide. 
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regai-ds  height,  were  what  they  were  assciied  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specified  with  such  minute  detail 
in  the  Middoth  (iv.  6).  This  authority  makes 
the  height  of  the  floor  6,  of  the  hall  40  cubits ; 
the  i*ooHng  5  cubits  in  thickness ;  then  tho  coenn- 
culum  or  upper  i*oom  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet, 
Sx.,  9 ! — all  the  paits  being  named  with  ^e  most 
detailed  particularity. 

As  the  Adytum  was  certainly  not  more  than  20 
cubits  high,  the  firat  40  looks  very  like  a  duplica- 
tion, and  so  does  the  second  ;  for  a  room  20  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Josephus  was 
guilty  of  systematically  doubling  the  altitude  of  the 
building  he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he 
did  in  some  other  instances.^ 

From  the  above  it  would  appear,  that  in  so  &r 
as  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of 
this  celebrated  building,  or  their  aiTongement  in 
plan  is  concerned,  we  can  restore  every  part  with 
very  tolerable  certamty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
either  to  be  very  much  doubt  as  to  their  real  height. 
But  when  we  turn  from  actua)  measurement  and 
try  to  lealize  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its 
ai'chitecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture  with 
very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  fix>m 
the  appearance  of  nearly  contempoiwy  cloisters  at 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  we  can  judge  of  their  effect. 
There  are  also  in  the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  pillars  which  once  belonged  to  these  colon- 
nades, and  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  restore  the  cloisters 
at  all  events  with  almost  absolute  cei-tainty. 

We  may  also  realize  very  nearly  the  general  ap 
pearouce  of  the  inner  fortified  encloeuie  with  its 
gates  and  their  accompaniments,  and  we  can  also 
restore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  tarn  to  the  Temple 
itself,  all  is  guess  work.  Still  the  speculation  is  so 
interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  regaixling  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5) 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in  eighteen 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to  com- 
plete his  part,  and  as  only  priests  apparently  were 
employed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  not  a 
rebuilding,  but  only  a  repair — it  may  be  with  ad- 
ditions—which they  undertook.  We  know  also  from 
Maccabees,  and  from  the  tinwillingnesa  of  the  priests 
to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  at  all, 
that  the  Temple,  though  at  one  time  desecrated, 
was  never  destroyed ;  so  we  may  fiiirly  assume  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Temple  of  Zenibbabel  was  still 
standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  vitit  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the 
second  Temple  must  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  buildings  we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Persepolis 


The  nave  is  SO  cnbits  wide  and  60  high,  and  if  yon  divide 
the  aisle  into  tliree  storeys  you  can  have  a  correct  Idea 
of  Qm  chambera;  and  If  the  nave  with  Its  clerestory  were 
divided  by  a  fioor,  they  would  correctly  represent  the 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  and  Its  upper  rooms.  The 
nave,  however,  to  the  transept,  Is  coiuiderably  more  than 
100  cnbits  long,  while  the  fiu^e  la  only  between  60  and 
60  cnbits  high.  Those,  therefore,  who  adhere  to  the  written 
text,  must  double  Its  height  in  Imagination  to  lealize  Its 
appearance,  bat  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  Temple  was 
not  higher  in  reality  than  the  facade  of  the  caliiedraL 
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and  SuMi.  In  fiict  the  Woodcut  No.  6  coixectl;  re- 
prewnts  the  second  Temple  in  so  &r  as  its  deUils  are 
concerned ;  for  we  must  not  be  led  awa;  with  the 
modem  idea  that  different  people  built  in  different 
styles,  which  they  kept  distiuct  and  practised  only 
within  their  own  narrow  limits.  The  Jews  were 
too  closelr  connected  with  the  Persians  and  Biby- 
lonians  at  this  period  to  know  of  any  other  (tyle, 
and  in  (act  their  Temple  was  built  onder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  vei7  parties  who  were  erecting 
the  contemporary  edifices  at  Feiiiepolis  and  Susa. 

The  question  still  romniDS  how  much  of  this 
building  or  of  its  details  were  retained,  or  how 
much  of  Roman  feeling  added.  We  may  at  once 
dismiss  the  idea  that  anything  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  That  country  bad  no  intlucnoe  at  this 
period  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow  valley, 
and  we  cannot  trace  one  vestige  of  her  taste  or  feeling 
in  anything  found  in  .Syria  at  or  about  this  epoch. 

Turning  to  the  building  itself,  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  added  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  fafade,  and  it  may  consequently  be 
siirmiaed  that  the  f^fade  was  entirely  remodelled 
at  this  time,  e!<pecially  as  we  find  in  the  centre  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Komnn  featuie,  and 
very  unlike  anytliing  we  know  of  as  existing  before. 
This,  JoHephus  sayis  was  25  cubits  wide  and  70 
high,  which  is  so  monstrous  in  proportion,  and, 
being  wider  than  the  Temple  itnelf,  so  unlikely, 
that  it  may  safely  be  rejected,  and  we  may  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the 
Middotk  (iii.  7),  which  makes  it  20  cubits  wide 
by  40  high,  which  is  not  only  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  but  also  with 
the  proportions  of  Homan  architecture.  This  arch 
occupied  the  centre,  and  may  easily  be  i«stored ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  'Al  cubits  on  either 
hand?  Were  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  Kg)'ptian 
propylon,  or  coverei  with  oi-nament  like  an  Indian 
(iopura?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  fa9ade  on 
either  hand  was  coveted  with  a  series  of  small 
arches  and  panels  four  storeys  in  height,  and  more 
like  the  T&k  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  ■  than  ntiy  other 
building  now  existing.  It  is  true  that  nearly  five 
centuries  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the  one 
building  and  the  erection  of  the  other.  But  Herod's 
Temple  was  not  the  last  of  its  race,  nor  was 
Nusliirvan's  the  fint  of  its  class,  and  its  pointed 
arches  and  clumsy  details  show  just  such  a  degi'ada- 
tion  of  style  as  we  should  expect  from  the  interval 
which  had  elap>ed  between  them.  We  know  so  little 
of  the  architecture  of  this  pait  of  Asia  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty  on  such  a  subject, 
but  we  may  yet  recover  many  of  the  lost  linka  which 
connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  restore  the 
eai'lier  examples  with  at  least  proximate  certainty. 

Whatever  the  exact  appearance  of  its  details  may 
have  been,  rt  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jerusalem — the  lower  court,  stauding  on 
It*  magnificent  terraces — the  inner  court,  raised  on 
its  platform  in  the  centre  of  this — and  the  Temple 
it'wif,  rising  out  of  this  group  and  crowning  the 
whole — must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the 


■  EamUmk  of  McKUectuTf,  p.  375. 

*  Gwald  is  dlspoKi)  u>  think  that  even  In  the  tttnn  In 
which  we  have  tiie  Commandments  there  are  some  addi- 
tions made  at  a  later  period,  and  tbst  the  second  and  the 
fourth  oommandmeuta  were  originally  as  bri(-fly  Impe- 
railve  as  tbe  sixth  or  seventh  (Sock.  Jir.  it  2(M>  The 
dilTereoce  iKtween  the  reasoo  given  in  Ex.  xx.  I)  for  the 
fourth  oommandment,  and  that  suited  to  tiave  been  given 
In  DeuL  V.  16,  makee,  perhaps,  such  a  coqjectare  possible. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

beauty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  moat  splendid  archi- 
tectai«l  combinations  of  the  andeut  world.    [J.  F.] 

TEN  COMMANDSIENTS.  (I.)  The  po- 
pular name  in  (his,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is 
not  that  of  Scripture.  There  we  hare  the  "  ten 
words"  (D*13^n  II'IB'P ;  t4  tixt  ^ftara ;  verba 
decern),  not  the  Ten  Commandments  (  Ex.  xnir.  28 ; 
Ueut.  iv.  13,  X.  4,  Heb.).  The  dlBinrence  ia  not 
altogether  an  onmeaning  one.  The  vord  of  God, 
the  "  wo^l  of  the  Lord,"  the  ceostantly  recorring 
term  for  tlie  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  any 
phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  Ifon 
the  one  side  there  was  the  special  contrast  to  which 
our  Lord  refers  between  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  traditions  of  men  (Matt.  xv.  3),  the  arrogance 
of  the  Kabbia  ahowed  itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing 
the  words  of  the  Scribes  on  the  same  level  as  the  vxuds 
of  God.  [Comp.  SCBiBES.l  Nowhere  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  is  any  direct  refei'enoe  made  to 
their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  however,  wcp) 
rMf  S4Ka  Xoyltt*,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  itadf  on 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  later  still,  it  gave  occasion  to 
the  fonnation  of  a  new  word  ("  The  Decalogue  "  i) 
ttKiXxryts,  first  in  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  iii.  12),  which 
has  pei^tuated  itself  in  modem  languages.  Other 
names  are  even  more  significant.  These,  and  these 
alone,  are  "  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  un- 
changing ground  of  the  nnion  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstructure,  acces- 
sory and  subordinate  (Kx.  xxxiv.  28).  They  are 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes  simply 
"  the  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  righteousness  in 
man  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  ixii.  18,  &c.).  It  is  by  virtue 
of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  Ark  becomes,  in  its 
turn,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  33, 
&c.),  that  the  sncied  tent  became  the  Tabernacle 
of  Witness,  of  Testimony  (Ex.  xxiviii.  21,  &c.). 
[Tabernacle.]  They  'remain  there,  throughout 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a 
boar  antiquity  (1  K.  viii.  9),  their  material,  the 
writing  on  them,  the  sharp  incisive  character  of  the 
laws  themselves  pi-esenting  a  striking  contiast  to 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  later  time.  Not 
less  did  the  commandments  themselves  speak  of  tlie 
earlier  age  when  not  the  silvei'  and  the  gold,  but 
the  01  and  the  ass  were  the  great  representatives  of 
wealth*  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  3). 

(2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten  great 
Words  were  first  given  to^  the  people,  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other 
precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  doud,  and  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Moses  was  called  to  receive  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cense  to  be  a  holy  nation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  Scripture  unites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the  language  of 
later  inspired  teacheis,  other  instrumentality  was  not 
excluded.^  The  h»w  was  "  ordained  by  angels  "  ^Gal. 


Scholia  which  modtm  annotators  put  Into  the  maigln  are 
hi  the  existing  suu  of  the  O.  T.  Incorporated  Into  lbs 
text.  Obviously  both  forma  could  not  have  appeared 
written  on  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone,  yet  I>euL  v.  16,  22 
not  only  states  a  difiereul  reason,  but  affirms  that  "all 
these  words"  were  thus  written.  Ktil  {Camm.  on  £«. 
XX.)  seema  on  this  point  dIspoMd  to  agree  with  Ewald. 

k  Bnxtorf,  It  Is  true,  asserts  that  Jewish  Interpretens 
with  hardly  an  exception,  maintain  that  "  Dtma  verba 
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Ui.  19),  "«pokeii  by  angels"  (Heb.  it  2),  received 
B8  the  ordiaance  of  angel^i  (Acts  Tii.  53).  Tlie 
agency  of  thoee  whom  tiie  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist 
connected  with  the  irinds  and  the  flaming  fire  (Fs. 
civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  7)  was  present  also  on  Sinai,  And 
the  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  tlie  langnage  of 
St  Paul  (Gal,iii.l9)  alfinns,  that  of  •' a  mediator." 
He  stood  "  between  "  the  people  and  the  Lonl,  "  to 
show  them  the  word  of  the  Lord "  (Deut.  v.  5), 
while  they  stood  a&r  off,  to  give  foim  and  distinct- 
ness to  what  would  dse  hare  been  terrible  and 
overwhelmii^.  The  "voice  of  the  Lord"  which 
they  beard  in  the  thnnderings  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  "  full  of  majesty,"  •*  dividing  the  flames 
of  file"  (Ps.  nil.  3-9),  was  for  him  a  Divine 
tcord,  the  testimony  of  an  Eteiiuil  will,  just  as  in  the 
parallel  instance  of  John  lii.  29,  a  like  testimony  led 
some  to  aay,  "  it  thundered,"  while  othere  i-eceived 
the  witness.  No  other  words  Were  pitKlaimed  in 
like  manner.  The  people  shrank  even  from  this 
nearness  to  the  awful  presence,  even  fixim  the  very 
echoes  of  the  Divhie  voice.  And  the  record  was 
w  exceptional  as  the  original  rereUtion.  Of  no 
other  words  conld  it  be  said  that  they  were  written 
as  these  were  written,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of 
Stone,  not  as  originating  in  man's  contrivance  or 
sagacity,  but  by  &e  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by 
the  "finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xjud.  18,  xxxii.  16; 
oomp.  note  on  Tabebnacle). 

(3.)  The  number  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
itself  signiKcant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The 
received  symbol,  then  and  at  all  times,  of  com- 
pleteness (Bahr,%n«o/tt,i.  17.5-183),  it  taught 
the  people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  peiiect 
(Ps.  xix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not 
on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups 
of  five  each  (infra),  taught  men  (though  with  some 
variations  from  the  clnsaiKcation  of  later  ethics)  the 
great  division  of  duties  towards  God,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighbour,  which  we  recognise  as  the 
groundwork  of  every  true  Moral  system.  It  taught 
Srem  also,  five  being  the  svmbol  of  Imperfection 
(Bshr.i.  183-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties 
would  be  when  divorced  from  its  companion.  The 
recurrence  of  these  nurobem  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at 
once  frequent  and  striking.  Ewald  {Oesch.  l»r.  ii. 
212-217)  has  shown  by  a  large  induction  how  con- 
tinually laws  and  precepts  meet  us  in  groups  of 
five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will  be  remembeied, 
meet  irs  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  proportions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  [Temple.]  It  would  show  an 
ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to  ex- 
clude this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not,  however, 
shot  out  altogether  that  which  sbme  writers  (e.  g. 
Grotius,  De  Decal.  p.  36)  have  substituted  for  it, 
the  connexion  of  the  Ten  Words  with  a  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  with  the  teir  fingers  on  which 
a  roan  counts.  Words  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  leai-ned,  the  ground- 
work of  education  for  all  children,  might  well  be 
connected  with  the  simplest  facts  and  processes  in 
man's  mental  growth,  and  thus  stamped  more  in- 
delibly on  the  memory.' 

(4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 


Decalogl  per  se  Immediate  locutum  ease"  (,DU$.  it 
i>axU.>  The  laoguage  of  Joaepbus,  however  (Jut.  xv.  6, 
}3),  not  leas  than  that  ot  the  N.  T„  shows  that  at  one  Ume 
the  tradlUons  of  the  Jewish  schools  pointed  to  the  opposite 
coodoBkm. 
<  BJUir,  absorbed  In  ^mboUsm,  has  notbtng  for  this 
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controversy.     At  least  four  distinct  arrangements 
present  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  recaved  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church 
resting  on  that  of  St:  Augustine  (Qu.  in  Ex.  71, 
Ejp.  ad  Januar,  c.  xi.,  De  DkoI.  &c.,  &c.)  the  first 
Table  contained  three  commandments,  the  second 
the  other  seven.  Partly  on  mystical  grounds,  be- 
cause the  Tables  thus  symbolised  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  Sabbath,  partly  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  be  adopted  this 
classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  port 
proceeded  from  an  alteration  ih  the  received  ar- 
rangement. What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second 
were  united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First  Table  as  the 
third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  number  was  restoi  ed  in  the  Second 
Table  by  making  a  sepai'ate  (the  ninth)  command 
of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covA  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,'  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this 
order  that  in  the  First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it 
onght  to  distinguish,  the  two  sitrs  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry ;  and  that  In  the  Second  it  intioduoea 
an  arbiti-ary  aud  meaningless  distinction.  The 
later  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome  apparently 
adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit  image-worship 
only  so  £iT  as  it  accompanied  the  acknowledgment 
of  another  God  (Cattch.  Trident,  rii.  2,  20). 

(b.)  The  familiar  division,  referring  the  first  four 
to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remiuning  to 
our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical  grounds,  simple 
and  natural  enoirgh.  Ifitis  not  altogether  satisfying, 
it  is  becatrse  it  ^Is  to  recognise  the  symmetry  which 
gives  to  the  nnmber  five  so  great  a  prominence, 
and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of 
the  fil\h  commandment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
moder-n  ethics  rather  than  from  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  the  ti»t  disciples  of  Christ  (mfra), 

(c)  A  modification  of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by 
later  Jewish  writers  (Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Aben 
Ezra,  Moses  beu  Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Tlia.  s.  r. 
SeicaAoTOt).  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  fii-st 
and  second  commandments  of  the  corbmon  order, 
they  have  made  a  new  "  word  "  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection  to  this 
division  is,  ( 1 )  tlrat  it  rests  on  no  adequate  authority, 
and  (2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what  is 
evidently  given  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole 
body  of  laws. 

(d.)  Rejecting  these  three,  theie  remains  that 
recognised  by  the  older  Jewish  writers,  Josephus 
(ill.  6,  §6)  and  Philo  (De  Decal.  i.),  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald  {Gesc/i. 
ler.  ii.  204),  which  places  five  commandments  in 
each  Table;  and  thus  preserves  the  pentad  and 
decad  grouping  which  pervades  the  whole  code. 
A  modem  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this 
places  the  filth  commandment  in  a  wrong  position, 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  fowai-ds  our  neigh- 
bour. From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  place  thus  given  to  that  commandment 

natural  sugResUon  but  two  nous  of  admlntlon  (!  I).  The 
analogy  of  Ten  Great  Oommandments  Id  the  moral  law 
of  Buddhism  might  have  shown  him  how  luitnntll;  men 
crave  for  a  number  that  thns  helps  them.  A  irae  system 
was  as  litUe  likely  tu  ignore  i  be  natural  craving  as  a  false, 
(Comp,  nore  In  liwald,  Oach.  Itr.  IL  20t.) 
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was  MMOtiallj  the  right  one.  Intteed  of  dutie* 
towarde  God,  iind  duties  towards  our  neigbboDrs, 
we  must  think  of  the  First  Table  as  oontaining  all 
that  bel<«ged  to  the  lti<ri$tia  of  the  Greeks,  to 
the  J'ictat  of  the  Romans,  duties  i.  «.  with  no  oor- 
respondiog  rights,  while  the  Second  deals  with  duties 
which  involve  rights,  and  come  therefore  under 
the  head  of  Juttitia.  The  duty  of  honouring,  t.  e. 
supporting,  parents  came  under  the  former  head. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  was  capable  of  it,  and  the 
parents  required  it,  it  was  an  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional duty.  H(k  right  to  any  maintenance  from 
them  had  ceased.  He  owed  them  reverence,  as 
he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven  (Heb.  lii.  9). 
He  was  to  ahow  piety  (ti<r*P*ai)  to  them  (1  Tim. 
V.  4).  What  made  the  "  Corban  "  casuistry  of  the 
Scribes  so  specially  evil  was,  that  it  was,  in  this 
way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  First  Table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the 
iaoood  (Mark  vii.  1 1 ;  comp.  PlETT),  It  at  least 
harmonises  with  this  division  that  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  commandments,  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  having  special  sanctions  attaching  to 
them,  while  th«  othtn  that  follow  are  left  in  their 
simplicity  by  themselves,  as  though  the  reciprocity  of 
rights  were  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.' 
(5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added: — 
"  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones, 
and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan, 
thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacri- 
fice peaceK>fierings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  hind  of  the  Canaonite  that 
dweueth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal, 
by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem  "  (Walton, 
(BiU.  Polyglott.).  In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  addition.  (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7,  and 
xi.  30,  with  the  lubttitation,  in  the  former,  of 
Gerizim  for  Ebal.  (2.)  In  the  absence  of  con- 
firmation from  any  c^er  version,  Ebal  most,  as 
for  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  be  looked  npon 
as  the  true  leading,  Gerizim  as  a  falsification, 
casual  or  deliberate,  of  the  text.  (3.)  Probably  the 
choice  of  Gerizim  oa  the  site  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
tlie  Mount  of  Blessings,  Eb«l  that  of  Cunes.  Pos- 
sibly, as  Walton  suggests  {Protegom.  c.  xi.),  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  latter  should 
have  been  chosen  instead  of  the  former,  as  a  place 

*  A  f\irttaer  ooiiflnnatlon  of  the  truth  of  this  division  Is 
found  In  Rom.  xiU.  9.  SL  PanI,  gamming  up  the  dntles 
"briefly  comprehended"  in  the  one  great  Law,  "Thou 
shslt  love  thy  neighbour  as  tliyselt"  enumerates  the  lost 
five  commandments,  but  makes  no  mention  of  ti»  fifth. 

•  1.  /nhi  ol«ot,  mint;  Mbernaaibm,  ttHloriim; 
often  In  A.  V.  ■■  lobemack." 
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for  sacrifice  and  offering,  may.have  led  them  to  look 
on  the  reading  Ebal  as  erroneous.  They  were  un- 
willing to  expose  themselves  to  the  taunts  of  their 
Judaean  enemies  by  building  a  temple  on  the  Hill 
of  Cunes.  They  would  claim  the  inheritance  o^ 
the  blessings.  They  would  set  the  authority  of 
their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted  as 
the  other.  The  **  Hebrew  verity  "  was  not  then 
acknowledged  as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  other 
repetitions  or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton 
makes  in  its  behalf  (/.  c),  that  in  the  first  forma- 
tioo  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex,  the  tranacribeis 
had  a  large  number  of  separate  documents  to  copy, 
and  that  coiuequently  much  was  leli  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual  scribe.  Here,  however, 
that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The  interpolation 
has  every  mark  of*  being  a  bold  attempt  to  claim 
for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Geiizim  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
some  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God.  The 
guilt  of  the  interpolation  belonged  of  ooune  only  to 
the  first  oontriveii  of  it.  The  later  Samaritans 
might  easily  come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true 
one,  oD  that  of  the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fraudu- 
lent omission.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
scribes  that  they  were  not  tempted  to  retaliate,  and 
that  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  lecords  prevented 
them  &om  suppressing  the  history  which  ooimected 
the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  blessings  of  Gerizim. 

(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  Targom  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  with- 
out interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  up  the 
second,  and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
&C.,  are  given  as  the  first.  More  remarkable  is  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  reason  for  the  lost  five  com- 
mandments no  less  than  for  the  first  five.  **  Thou 
shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of 
murderers  the  sword  goeth  foith  upon  the  worid." 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  formula, 
"death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world  "  as  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  famine  as  that  of  theft,  drought 
as  that  of  &lse  witness,  invasion,  plunder,  captivity 
as  that  of  covetousneas  (Walton,  BiU.  Polyghti.), 

(7.)  The  aheenoe  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirke  Abotk 
(  =  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expressly  given 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  facts  which 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  words  of  Cre- 
ntion,  the  ten  generations  fhim  Adam  to  Kooh,  and 
from  Nonh  to  Abraham,  the  ten  trials  of  Abraham, 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  like,  but  the  ten 
divine  words  find  no  place  in  the  list.  With  all  their 
ostentation  of  profound  reveienoe  for  the  Law,  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on  other  points  than 
the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way,  as  in  otheia, 
they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God  that 
they  might  keep  their  own  traditions.— Compare 
Stanley,  Jewah  C/mrch,  Lect.  vii.,  in  illustration  of 
many  of  the  points  here  noticed.  [G.  H.  P.] 

TENT.'    Among  the  leading  characteristics  of 


2.  PC'S  i    imini ;    Unloriam ;    opposed   to   n*3> 
**  house.'' 

3.  nSD  (tuacaX),  only  once  "  tent "  (3  Sam.  xl.  1 1). 

4.  nSp ;  xiiurot ;  lupanar  ;  Arab,  j^jj ;  whence, 

with  art.  prefixed,  comes  alooba  (Span.)  slid  ■■  akove " 
(Russell,  Ai^po,  1. 30) :  only  once  used  (Mum.  zzv.  8). 
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tlie  Domade  races,  tfawe  two  hare  always  been  Dum- 
bend,  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
aoQ  of  Lantech  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz.,  to  be  tent- 
dwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The  same  may  be 
(aid  of  the  fbrcfatbeis  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  retmn  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitanta  of  cities,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  tnulition  of  tent-usage 
aunriTed  for  many  years  later  in  the  Tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,  which  consisted,  as  many  Arab  tents  still 
consist,  of  a  walled  enclosure  covered  with  curtains 
(Mishna,  Zeiachm,  xir.  6  ;  Stanley,  S,  and  P.  p. 
233).  Amcog  tent-dwellersof  the  preaentday  must 
be  reckoned,  (1 .)  the  great  Mongol  and  Tartar  hordes 
of  central  Asia,  whose  tentnlwelliDgs  are  sometimes 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  who  exhibit  more  oon- 
trivance  both  in  the  dwellings  themselves  and  in 
their  method  of  transporting  them  from  place  to 
place  than  is  the  case  with  the  Arab  races  (Marco 
Polo,  Trae.  p.  128,  135,  211,  ed.  Bohn;  Hor.  3 
Od.  zziv.  10 ;  Gibbon,  c.  xxvi.,  vol.  iii.  p.  298, 
ed.  Smith).  (2.)  The  Bedouin  Arab  tribes,  who 
inhabit  tents  which  are  probably  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  which  were  the  dwelling-places 
of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  (Heb.  zL  9).  A  tent  or 
pavilion  on  a  magnificent  scale,  constructed  for 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns  at  Alexandria,  is  described 
by  Athenaens,  v.  196  folL 

An  Arab  tent  is  minntely  described  by  Barckhardt. 
It  is  called  beit,  "  house ;"  its  covering  consists  of 
stuff,  about  three-quarteiit  of  a  yard  brood,  made  of 
black  goats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5 ;  Shaw,  Trm.  p.  220), 
laid  parallel  with  the  tent'slength.  This  is  sufEdeot 
to  resist  the  heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poles,  called 
amid,  at  columns,  are  usually  nine  in  number, 
placed  in  three  groups,  but  many  tents  have  only 
one  pole,  others  two  cs:  three.  The  ropes  which 
hold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to  the 
tent-oover  itself,  but  to  loops  consisting  of  a  leathern 
thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick,  round  which  is 
twisted  a  pece  of  old  cloth,  which  is  itself  sewed  to 
the  tent-cover.  The  ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are 
fastoied  to  short  sticks  or  pins,  called  wed  or  aoutad, 
which  are  driven  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet 


(Judg.  iv.  21).  [PlK.j  Bound  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  tents  runs  a  piece  of  stutf  removable  at 
pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into 
two  apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet  partition 
drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  tent  and  fastened  to 
the  three  middle  posts.  The  men's  apartment  is 
usually  on  the  right  side  on  entering,  and  the  wo- 
men's on  the  left ;  but  this  usage  varies  in  different 
tribes,  and  in  the  Meaopotamian  tribes  the  oontrair 
is  the  rule.  Of  the  thi-ee  side  posts  on  the  men  s 
side,  the  first  and  third  are  callol  yed  (hand) ;  and 
the  one  in  the  middle  is  rather  higher  than  the 
other  two.  Hooks  sre  attached  to  these  posts  for 
hanging  various  articles  (Gen.  iviii.  10;  Jud.  xiii. 
6  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  187  ;  Layard,  Xm.  and  Bab. 
p.  261).  [PiLLAB.]  Few  Arabs  have  more  than 
one  tent,  unless  the  fiunily  be  augmented  by  the 
families  of  a  son  or  a  deceased  brother,  or  in  case 
the  wives  disagree,  when  the  master  pitches  a  tent 
for  ODC  of  them  adjoining  his  own.  The  separate 
tents  of  Sarah,  Leah,  Rachel,  Zilpah,  and  Bilhah, 
may  thus  have  been  either  separate  tents  or  apart- 
ments in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case  (Gen.  xxiv. 
U7,  xxxi.  33).  When  the  pasture  ncsr  an  encamp- 
ment is  exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed 
on  camels  and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii.  12;  Gen. 
xxvi.  17,  22,'  25).  The  beanty  of  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment is  notiqxl  by  Shaw  (Trot,  p.  221 ;  see  Num. 
xxiv.  5).  Those  who  nannot  afford  more  complete 
tents,  ai-e  content  to  hang  a  clotb  from  a  tree  by 
way  of  shelter.  Id  choosing  places  for  encamp- 
ment, Arabs  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  tiees,  for 
the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which  they  afford 
(Gen.  zviii.  4,  8;  Niebuhr,  {.  c).  In  obsei-ving 
the  directions  of  the  Law  respecting  the  feast  of 
Tabeniacles,  the  Babbinical  writera  laid  down  as  s 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  tent  and  the  booth, 
auccah,  that  the  latter  must  in  no  case  be  covered 
by  a  cloth,  but  be  restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  as 
its  shelter  {SuccaA,  i.  3).  In  hot  weather  the  Arabs 
of  Mesopotamia  often  stiike  their  tents  and  betake 
themselves  to  sheds  of  reeds  and  grass  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  (Layard,  Ninmeh,  i.  123;  Burckhatdt, 
Notea  on  Bed.  i.  37,  46;  Vokey,  Trae.  i.  398; 
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Uv«rd,  Nm.  amt  Bab.  p.  171,  175 ;  Klebohr,  Voy. 
i.  /•  c.).  p.  W.  P.] 

TE'EAH  (rnn :  Bd^^a,  Bdpa  in  Josh. ;  Alex. 
9ifa,  tic.  Gen.  li.  28 :  Thare).  The  &ther  of 
Abnun,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  and  t-hrougb  them  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  famiUet  of  the  Israelites,  Ish- 
maelito,  Midianitea,  Moebites,  and  Ammonites 
(Gen.  li.  24-32).  The  account  given  of  him  in 
theO.  T.  nairative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  firom 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Joah.  xxiv.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  aoutli- 
westerly  migration,  which  from  some  tueiplained 
caose  he  nudeiioolc  in  his  old  age,  be  went  with  his 
son  Abiam,  his  daughter-in-Tnw  Saral,  and  his 
grandson  Lot,  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
they  came  unto  Hajan,  and  dwelt  ther«  "  (Gen.  xi. 
31).  And  finally,  "the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  yean:  and  Tenih  died  in  Haran  " 
(Gen.  li.  .^2).  In  connexion  with  this  last-men- 
tioned event  a  chionnlogical  difficulty  has  arisen 
which  may  be  noticed  here.  In  the  apeerh  of 
Stephen  (Acta  vii.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  further 
migration  of  Abram  from  Haran  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  father's 
death.  Now  as  Terah  was  20.5  years*  old  when  he 
died,  and  Abram  was  75  when  he  left  Haron  (Gen. 
xii.  4),  it  follows  that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be 
correct,  at  Abram's  birth  Terah  roust  have  been 
130  yeara  old ;  and  tberefoto  that  the  order  of  his 
aons — Abram,  Nahor,  Haran — given  in  Gen.  xi.  26, 
27,  is  not  their  order  in  point  of  age.  [See  Lot, 
143i.]  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  aays  {Gmeal.  pp.  82, 
83),  "  The  difficulty  is  easily  got  over  by  supposing 
that  Abram,  though  named  first  on  account  of  his 
dignity,  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  probably  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  bom  when  his  fiitherwas  130 
yeare  old — a  supposition  with  which  the  roairiage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Hai-an's  daughter, 
Milcah,  and  the  apparent  neaniess  of  age  between 
Abram  and  "Lot,  and  the  three  generations  from 
Nahor  to  Kebecca  coiTesponding  to  only  two,  from 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony."  From 
the  simple  fiicts  of  Terah'a  life  recorded  in  theO.T. 
baa  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abram 
which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  tiaditions. 
Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  the  original  of  the  "  fur- 
nace" into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ex.  v.  2). 
Kashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  follows :— "  « In 
the  presence  of  Temh  his  &ther :'  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  lather.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says  that  he 
died  beside  his  lather,  for  Terah  had  comphiined  of 
Abram  his  ion,  before  Nimiod,  that  he  had  broken 
hti  images,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 
And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying  in  his  heart,  If 
Abram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side,  and  if  Nimrod 
oreroome  1  am  on  his  side.  And  when  Abram  was 
saved  they  said  to  Haran,  On  whose  side  art  thou? 
He  said  to  them,  I  am  on  Abram's  side.  So  they 
cast  him  into  the  furnace  of  fire  and  be  was  burnt ; 
and  this  is  [what  is  meant  by]  I7r  Caadim  (Ur  of 
the  Chalrlees)."  In  Berethah^Rabba  (Par.  17)  the 
story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to  sell  idols  in 
his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in  Weil's 
Biblical  Legends,  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  lajf.  which 
signifies  "to  make*'  and  «  to  serve  or  worship," 


*  The  Sam.  text  and  veraion  make  bim  U6,  and  so 
avoid  Ibis  dlfflcnlty. 
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so  that  Terah,  who  in  the  Biblical  narrative  is  only 
a  worshipper  of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an 
image-maker ;  and  abont  this  single  point  the  whole 
story  has  grown.  It  certainly  was  unknown  to 
Josephus,  who  tells  nothing  of  Terah,  except  that 
it  was  grief  for  the  death  of  bis  son  Haran  that 
induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (AM.  i. 
«,  §  6). 

In  the  Jewish  ti-aditions  Temh  is  a  prince  and  m 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  (Jelliuek,  Bethasn^ 
Midrath,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  (Sefher 
Hayyatkar),  bis  son-in-law  according  to  the  Arabs 
(Bmi-,  Lebm  Abrahanu,  p.  97).  His  wife  is  called 
in  the  Talmnd  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  91a)  Amtelai, 
or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Caiiiebo.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  Atem,  or  Aram;  and  by  the  Arabs  Adna 
(D'Herbclot,  art.  Abraham;  Beer,  p.  97).  Ao- 
cording  to  D'Herbclot,  the  name  of  Abraham's 
father  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic  traditions,  and 
Terah  was  his  grandfather.  Elmnkin,  quoted  by 
Hottinger  (Smegma  Orientale,  p.  281 ),  says  that, 
after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abiaham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  bare  him  Sarah.  He  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Tei^  tiie  king  of  Babylon  made 
war  upon  the  country  in  whicli  he  dwelt,  and  that 
Hazrun,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against 
him  and  slew  him ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
was  transferred  to  Nineveh  and  Mosul.  For  all 
these  traditions,  see  the  Book  ofjashar,  and  the 
works  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbelot,  Weil,  and  Beer 
above  quoted.  Philo  (Vt  Somniis)  indulges  in 
some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Terah's 
name  and  his  migration.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TEB'APHIM  (D'B'TO :  Stpwply,  rh  $tpa^lr, 

T(k  Sfpa^tr,  Ktyvri^ia,  ttittXa,  yXvirri,  S^Aoi, 
lao^trfy6iU¥oi:  theraphim,  itatua,  idola,  Bimu- 
lacra,  Jigurae  idolorumiidololatria),  only  in  plural, 
imnges  connected  with  magical  rites.  "The  subject 
of  teraphim  has  been  fully  iliscussed  in  art.  Magic 
(ii.  193-197),  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  here 
to  do  more  than  repeat  the  I'esults  there  state-1. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  one 
case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
pluial  (1  Sam.  xix.  IS,  16).  The  teraphim  carried 
away  from  Laban  by  Racliel  do  not  seera  to  have 
been  very  small ;  and  the  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal  to  deceive 
Saul's  messengera.  Was  probably  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perliaps  in  the  bead  and  shonlden, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form  ;  but  David's 
sleeping-room  may  have  been  a  men  cell  without  a 
window,  opening  from  a  large  apartment,  which 
would  reuder  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  fill 
the  bed.  Laban  regaitled  his  teraphim  as  gods; 
and,  as  he  was  not  ignonmt  of  the  true  God,  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  tliey  were  used  by 
those  who  added  coiTupt  piactioes  to  the  patri- 
archal religion.  Teraphim  again  are  included  among 
Miiah's  images,  which  were  idolatrous  objects  con- 
nected with  heretical  corruptions  rather  than  with 
heathen  worship  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  rviii.  17, 18, 20'*. 
Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracuhu:  answers  oy 
the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  2 ;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  5,  6  ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ;  ana  2  K. 
xxiii.  24),  and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of 
Nebudiadnezzar  (Ex.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  ever  worshipped.  Though 
not  frequently  mentioned,  we  find  they  were  used  by 
the  IsiTielites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  put  tlicm  away 
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(2  K.  xxiii.  34',  and  apinnntly  main  after  the 
CnpUTity  (Zech.'  x.  2).  [R.  S.  P.] 

TEB'ESH  (EnB:  om.  in  Vnt.  and  Aleit. ;  FA. 

third  hand  has  e<^Ku,  9if^ :  Hiares).  One  of 
the  two  eunuchs  who  kept  the  door  of  the  palace 
of  Ahasnenis,  and  whose  plot  to  assassinate  the  king 
WM  discorered  by  Mordecai  (t^th.  ii.  21,  vi.  2). 
He  was  hanged.  Josephus  calls  him  Theodestes 
{Ant,  xi.  6,  §4),  and  says  that  the  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  Barnabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  the 
eunuchs,  who  wa*  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed 
it  to  Mordecai.  According  to  Josephus,  the  conepi- 
riton  were  crucified. 

TEBTIUS  (T^prtos:  Terliua)  was  the  amanu- 
ensis of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Ronuuis 
(Rom.  xri.  22).  He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and 
Oadireae,  the  port  of  Connth,  at  the  time  when 
the  Apai4le  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Tertius  intercepts  the  message  which 
Paul  send?  to  the  Ronum  Christians,  and  inserts  a 
greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first  person  singular 
(i)rwi(oiuu  iy)>  T^prioi).  Both  that  circumstance 
and  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  Romans 
may  indicate  thiit  Tertios  was  a  Roman,  and  was 
known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
the  letter.  Scciindus  (Acts  xx.  4)  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  Euniliar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals 
employed  as  proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry 
which  would  make  him  and  Silas  the  same  person 

because  tertiiu  and  ^pB'  mean  the  same  in  Latin 
•    *  t 

and  Hebrew,  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  (see 

Wolf,  Ciirae  Philologicae,  torn.  iii.  p.  295).     In 

regard  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  letters 

frmn     dictation,    see    Becker's    ffallut,    p.    180. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Tertius  apart  from  this 

passage  in  the  Romans.     No  credit  is  due  to  the 

writen  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconinm  (see 

Fabridtts,  Xux  EeangtUca,  p.  117).    [H.  B.  H.] 

TBTA  (Vat.  omits;  Alex-Arrrra:  Topa).  The 
form  under  which  the  name  Hatita,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  appears  in  the  lists  of 
1  E«d.  V.  28. 

TEBTUL'LUS  («(>tuAA»j,  a  diminutive 
form  from  the  Roman  name  Ttrtiia,  analogous  to 
Lvcullus  from  Lucius,  Fabuttut  from  Fabiua,  &&), 
"a  certain  orator"  (Acts  ixiv.  1)  who  was  re- 
tained by  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
the  Apoktle  i'aul  at  Caesaren  before  the  Roman 
Procurator  Antonius  Felix.  [Paul.]  He  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  omtors, 
multitudes  of  whom  were  ,to  be  found  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  other  paits  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  bad  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding 
occupation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates. Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  g)'eat 
probability  that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
Latin  (see  especially  Milman,  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1827,  p.  185,  no<«),  we  may  infer  that  Tertullus 
was  of  Roman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Sanhedrim  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  his 
services  on  aoconnt  of  their  own  ignonuce  both  of 
the  Latin  language  and  of  the  ordinary  prooediu'e  of 
a  Roman  law-court. 

The  ezordiiun  of  his  speech  is  designed  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly overcharged  with  flattery.  There  is  a 
stmige   oontmst   between  the   opening  clause — 
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wciXA^t  fip^yqt  rvyxdrorrts  8i4  (ToO — and  the 
brief  sumnuuy  of  the  Procurator's  administration' 
given  by  Tacitus  (^Hiet.  v.  9): — "Antonius  Felix 
per  omnem  saevitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  r^um 
scrvili  ingenio  exercuit"  (comp.  Tac  Am.  xii.  54). 
Bnt  the  commendations  of  Teitullos  were  not 
altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  tiad  really  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  several  seditious  move- 
ments. [Felix.]  It  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  St,  Luke  has  preserved  the  oration 
of  Teitullns  entire.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
elaborate  and  artificial  opening,  which  can  hardly 
be  other  than  an  accurate  repoit  of  that  part  of 
the  speech ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  nar- 
rative which  is  so  very  dry  and  concise,  that,  if 
there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  orator  should  have  been  called  in  at  all.  The 
dilliculty  is  increased  if,  In  accordance  with  the 
greatly  preponderating  weight  of  external  authority, 
we  omit  the  words  in  vers.  6-8,  fcol  xor^  Thy 
illi4rtpor  ,  ,  ,  tpx'oioi  ttrl  ai.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  almost  certainly  an  Mr-witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  how- 
ever in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those  which 
had  the  most  forcibly  impi'essed  themselves  upon 
him,  such  as  the  exordium,  and  the  character 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul  (ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  rending  in  vers.  6-8,  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main an  unsolved  difficulty.  Against  the  external 
evidence  there  would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  bvour 
of  the  disputed  passage,  were  it  not  that  the  state- 
ment which  remains  after  its  removal  is  not  merely 
extremely  brief  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  mannea  already  suggested),  but  abrupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  construction.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  easier  to  refer  nap'  oi  (ver.  8)  to  the 
Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  ailments 
founded  on  the  words  koI  kot^  .  .  .  Kptt>to> 
(ver.  6) — arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  words— see  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  b.  i.  ch.  2; 
Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  ch.  vi.  §16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  the  name  Tertullus  proposed 
by  Cidmet,  in  the  phice  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  (ed.  1830),  who 
takes  credit  for  having  rejected  "  fancif\il  and  im- 
probable" etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  an 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge : — 
"  Tertullus,  TiprvXXos,  liar,  impostor,  from  repa- 
To\6yos,  a  teller  of  stories,  a  duat.  [Qy.  was  his 
ti-ue  a]^lation  Ter-Tuliias,  < thrice  TuUy,'  that 
is,  extremely  eloquent,  vari<^  by  Jewish  wit  into 
Tertullus?]"  [W.  B.  J.] 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.   [New  Testa jiebt.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.    [Old  Testament.] 

TKl'BABCH  {rerpipxns)-  Properly  the  sove- 
reign or  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
On  the  use  of  the  title  in  Thessaly,  Galatia,  and 
Syria,  consult  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  "  Tetrarcha,"  and  the  anfiorities 
there  referred  to.  "  In  the  later  period  of  the  re- 
ptiblic  and  under  the  empire,  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  used  the  title  (as  also  those  of  ethaarck  and 
pAyjorcA)  to  designate  those  tributary  princes  who 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance    to   be  called 
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kingi."  In  tb«  Ntw  Totament  we  meet  with 
the  dengnation,  either  actually  or  io  the  fonn 
at  Ha  deriTative  rrrpufx*!",  applied  to  three 
peraons: — 

(1.)  Herod  Antipaa  (Matt  xiv.  I;  Luke  iii.  1, 
19,  ix.  7 ;  Act*  xiii.  I),  who  is  rammonly  distin- 
guiabed  as  "  Herod  the  tetrareh,"  although  the  title 
of  "king"  is  also  assigned  to  bitn  both  hj  St. 
Mntthew  (xiv.  9)  and  br  St.  Hark  (vi.  14, 
22  iqq.).  St.  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  inva- 
riably adheres  to  the  formal  title,  which  would 
be  recognized  by  Gentile  readers.  Herod  is  de- 
scribed by  the  last-named  Evangelist  (ch.  iii.  1)  as 
"  tetrarch  of  Galilee ;"  but  his  dominions,  which 
were  bequeathed  to  him  bj  hia  father  Herod  the 
Great,  embraced  the  distiict  of  Peraea  lieycnd  the 
Jordan  (Joseph.  JM.  xvii.  8,  §1):  this  bequest 
was  confinD«l  by  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §H).  After  the  disgrace  and  boniahment  of  An- 
tipaa, his  tetiarchy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  {Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2). 
[Heboo  Ahtipas.] 

(2^  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  not  the  husband  of  Herodias),  who 
is  said  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  hare  been  "tetrarch 
of  Ituraca,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis."  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  his  &ther  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneaa  {Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§1),  and  that  his  &thei's  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  him  Batanaea,  Tra- 
chonitis, and  Aurnnitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamnia  belonging  to  the  "house  of  Zenodorua" 
(B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  Accordingly  the  territories  of 
Philip  extendi  eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  from  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  I.ebanon  and  the  neighbijarhood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  bis  tetrarchy 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Tiberius 
{Ant.  xviii.  4,  §6),  and  subsequently  conferred  by 
Caligula  on  Hei-od  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of 
king  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  |lO>  [Herod  Philip  L  ; 
Herod  Aobippa  I.] 

(3.)  Lysanias,  wHo  is  said  (Lake  iii.  1)  to  have 
beoi  "  tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Abila,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Barada  or  Chrysorrhoas,  between  Damascus  and 
the  mountain-range  of  Antilibanns.  [Abilgke.] 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  this 
tetrarchy,  and  in  identifying  the  person  of  the 
tetrarch.  [Ltsanias,]  We  learn,  however,  from 
Jcsephus  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10,  xix.  5,  §1)  that  a 
Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila  before  the  time 
of  Caligula,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to  the  domi- 
mons  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. — an  addition  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 

It  remains  to  inquiie  whether  the  title  of  tetrarch, 
as  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  reference  to  its 
etymological  signiKcation.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  princes 
without  any  such  determinate  meaning.  But  it 
appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4  ;  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §3)  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Antipas  and  Philip 
were  regarded  as  constituting  each  a  fourth  part  of 
their  father's  kingdom,  ^'or  we  are  told  tlut  Au- 
gustus gave  one-half  of  Herod's  kingdom  to  his  eon 
Archelaus,  with  the  appellation  of  etbnarch,  and 
with  a  promise  of  the  regal  title;  and  that  he 
divided  the  iTmaindcr  into  the  two  tetrarchies. 
Moreover,  the  revenues  of  Archelaus,  drawn  from 
his  territory,  which  included  Judaea,  .Samaria,  and 
Idumaea,  amounted  to  400  talents,  the  tetrarchies 
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of  Philip  and  Antipas  producing  200  talents  each. 
We  conci  ude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title 
was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense.    [W.  B.  J.] 

THADDAE'US  (eatSuor :  Thaddaew),  a 
name  in  St,  Mark's  catnlogue  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
(Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great  minority  of  MSS. 
In  St.  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt.  x.  3)  the  coi^ 
responding  place  is  assigned  to  BoSIour  by  the 
Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  to  Af/3/3<uof  by  the  Codex 
Bezae  (D).  The  Received  Text,  following  the  first 
correction  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (CI — where  the 
original  reeding  is  doubtful — as  well  as  several 
cursive  MSS.,  reads  AtfiPtuot  i  iTtK\r)9tU  9aS- 
tcuot.  We  an  probably  to  infer  that  Af0$euot, 
alone,  is  the  ordinal  reading  of  Matt.  x.  3,  an) 
eaUoiot  of  Mark  iii.  18.  By  these  two  Evangelists 
the  tenth  place  among  the  Apostles  is  given  to 
Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  the  eleventh  place  beinf; 
given  to  Simcm  the  Canaanite.  St.  Luke,  in  both 
his  catalogues  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  places 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostles,  and  assigns 
the  eleventh  place  to  'Is^Sat  'ItutcijSov.  As  the 
other  names  recorded  by  St.  Lake  are  identical 
with  those  which  appear  (thongb  in  a  different 
order)  in  the  fint  two  Gospels,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas, 
Lebbaeus,  and  Thaddaeus  were  borne  l>y  one  and  the 
same  person.     [Jude;  X.EBBAEUS.J     [W.  B.  J.] 

THA'HABH  (trnn :  Tox^»!  J^t"^)-  Son  of 
Nahor  by  his  concubine  Beumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 
He  is  called  Tavaos  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

THATtfAH  (nOH:  0ffii:  Thma).  "The 
children  of  I'hamah "  were  a  &mily  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53).  The 
name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  Tahah. 

THATILAB  [ednap  :  Thamar).  Tamak  1 
(Matt  i.  3). 

THAITNATHA  (4  6aiiyaM:  .Thamnata). 
One  of  tiie  dties  of  Judaea  foi-tified  by  Bacchides 
after  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Thamnatha  no  doubt  represent* 
an  ancient  TnmATH,  possibly  the  present  IVmei, 
half-way  between  Jeru»lem  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Whether  the  name  should  be  joined  to  Piiarathoni, 
which  follows  it  or  whether  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent, is  matter  of  doubt  [Puarathos.]    [G.] 

THANK-OFFEBING,  or  PEAOE-OF- 
PEBING  (D»l?^  nat,  or  amply  Dn?W,  and 
in  Amois  v.  22,  cM :  9vvta  vmrnplou,  tnrHiptor, 
occasionally  elpiiyuri):  Aos(ia;xKi}!corum,pac>/ca), 
the  properly  encharistic  offering  among  the  Jews, 
in  its  theoiy  resembling  the  Meat-opferino,  and 
therefore  iiidicating  that  the  ofierer  was  already  re- 
conciled to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  cere- 
monial is  described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  nature  of  the 
victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer;  it  might  be  male 
or  female,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  herd,  provided  that 
it  was  unblemished  ;  the  hand  of  the  sacrifioer  was 
laid  on  its  bead,  the  £it  buint,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled,  as  in  the  bumt-oflering ;  of  the  Hesh, 
the  breai-t  and  right  shoulder  were  given  to  the 
priest;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrifioer,  to  be 
eaten,  either  on  the  day  of  aacrilice,  or  on  the  next 
day  (Lev.  vii.  11-18,  29-34),  except  in  the  case  of 
the  firstlings  which   belonged  to  the  priest  alone 
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(xiiii.  20).  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  meat- 
olfeiing  waA  ooofidered  a  partftlting  of  the  **  table 
of  the  Lord  ;"  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  con- 
ducted on  an  enormous  scale,  and>  became  a  gi'eat 
national  feasU 

The  peace-offerings,  aniike  other  sacrifices,  were 
not  ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed  and  regular 
course.  The  meat-offering  was  regularly  ordained 
as  the  eucliaristic  sacrifice ;  and  the  only  constantly 
recurring  peace-offering  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  (Ler.  zxiii. 
19).  The  general  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasion  should  Arise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  aacrificer  himself.  **  If  ye  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  to  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer 
it  at  your  mm  mil"  (Lerr.  lix.  5).  On  the  first 
institution  (Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-offerings  are 
divided  into  "offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and 
"  TOWS  or  free-will  offerings ;"  of  which  latter  class 
the  offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  vow,  is  the  meat  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  very  names  of  both  dirisiona  imply  complete 
fi-cedom,  and  show  tluit  this  sacrifice  diSered  from 
others,  io  being  considered  not  a  duty,  but  a 
privilege. 

We  find  aeoordingly  peace-oSerings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  nnnsunl 
■olemnity  or  rejoicing;  as  at  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xziv.  5),  at  the  first  con- 
secration of  Aaron  and  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.'ix. 
18),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Law  in  Canaan 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  31),  at  the  accession  of  Saul 
(i  Sam.  xi.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
Mount  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  con- 
secmtion  of  thw  Temple,  and  thrice  eveiy  year  afler- 
waiTls,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  63,  ix.  25),  and  at 
the  great  paasover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22). 
In  two  cases  only  (Judg.  xx.  26  ;  2  Sam.  xiiv.  25) 
peaoeH>ffering8  are  mentioned  as  offei^  with  burnt- 
offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  fiisting. 
Here  their  force  seems  to  have  been  precatory  rather 
than  eiicharistic.    [See  SxCBirrce.]  [A.  B.] 

THA'BA(e^:  Thare).  TEKAHthe&tfaerof 
Abraham  (Luke  iii.  34). 

THAB'EA  (TAam),  Eeth.  xii.  1.  A  corropt 
foi-m  of  the  name  Tebesh. 

THAB'SHI8H(^»Bnn:  eofW.Tt:  TAartis), 
1.  In  this  more  accurate  form  the  translators  of  the 
A.  V.  have  given  in  two  pniaages  (1  K.  i.  22,  xxiL 
48)  the  name  elsewhere  pivsentvd  as  Tarshish. 
In  the  second  passage  the  name  is  omitted  in  both 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  while  the  VuIgaU  has  in  man. 

2.  ('Pa/M<rir<J;  Alex.  Baptrtis:  Tharsia.)  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  &mily  of  Bilhan  and  the  house 
of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii,  10  only).  The  variation  in 
the,  Vatican  LXX.  (Mai)  is  very  remarkable.     [Q.] 

'tHA8'81{eaff<ri,9<ur<ris:  Thati,ffaa3ii:  Syi. 

ukCDtL).    The  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Matta- 

thias  ( I  Mace.  ii.  3).  [Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 .] 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Michael  is 
su^;ests  '^Cnpl,  Chald.  "  the  &esh  grass  springs 

up,"  «.  *.  "  the  spring  is  oome,"  in  reference  to  the 
tnittqaillity  first  secui'ed  during  the  supremacy  of 
Simon  (Grimm,  ad  1  Mace.  ii.  3).  This  seems  very 
fiir-fetched.  Winer  {Sealwb. "  Simon  ")  su^ests  a 
connexion  with  ODD,  fertere,  as  Grotins  (ad  loa.) 
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seems  to  hare  done  before  him.  In  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  6,  §1)  the  surname  is  written  Mordq;,  with 
various  readings  »tMis,  BaUis.  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEATBE  ifiiarpor:  theabron).  For  the 
genei-al  subject,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  995-998. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  biblical  allusions,  two  or 
three  points  only  require  notice.  The  Greek  term, 
like  the  con-esponding  English  term,  denotes  the 
place  where  dramatic  pertormances  arc  exhibited, 
and  also  the  acme  itself  or  spectacle  which  is  wit- 
nessed there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local  sense 
in  Acts  xix.  29,  where  it  is  saM  that  the  multitude 
at  Ephesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  excitemeut  stirred  up  against  Paul  and  his 
associates  by  Rimetrius,  in  order  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  charges  against 
them.  It  may  be  remarked  also  (alUiough  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  our 
English  version)  that  it  was  in  the  theatre  at  Cae- 
sarea  that  Hei-cd  Aginppa  I.  gave  audience  to  the 
Tynan  deputies,  and  was  himself  struck  with  death, 
because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  impious  acclamations 
of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21-23).  See  the  remark- 
ably conlinnatory  account  of  this  event  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  xix.  8,  §2).  Such  a  use  of  the  theati-e  for 
public  assemblies  and  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
sines,  though  it  was  hardly  known  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks. 
Thus  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2 :  Legati  in  the^rum,  tU  est 
consuetudo  Graeciae,  intrcducti.  Justin  xxii.  2: 
Veluti  reipublicae  station  formaturus  in  theatrum 
ad  contionem  vocari  jussit.  Corn.  Nep.  TimtA.  4, 
§2 :  Veniibat  m  tiuatrvm,  cum  ibi  concilium  plebis 
haberelw.  The  other  sense  of  the  term  "  theatre  " 
oocure  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version 
renders :  "  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  l^x>stles  last, 
as  it  were  appointed  to  death;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  were  made,  tiarpov  iyeirliBriiuv)  a  spec- 
tacle unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
Instead  of  "  spectacle "  (so  also  Wiolif  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might ' 
prefer  th«  more  energetic  Saxon,  "  gasdng-stock," 
as  in  Tyndaie,  Cianmer,  and  the  Geneva  vei'skn. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
includes  the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  since  the 
angels  look  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  Uie  martyn 
with  a  very  different  interest.  Whether  "  theatre  " 
denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  object  of  earnest 
attention  (Se'o^),  or  refera  at  the  same  time  to  the 
theatre  as  the  place  where  criminals  were  some- 
times brought  forward  for  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
among  intorpreters.  In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  our  having  around  us  ■'  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses"  {toitovtov  lf;i^oi'Tcs  TtpiKtlfUfoy  ^fup 
W^o;  itafrtpav),  he  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the  ago- 
nistic scene,  iu  which  Cfamtions  are  viewed  as  runniiig 
a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  where  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them.       [U.  B.  H.J 

THEBES  (;iDK~Kl:  eq/Soi,  Ati<nra\,t, 
IttpU  'Ann^r;  in  Jer.  rhy  'Amiiii/  rhr  vihy 
atrriis :  Alexandri'i,  At.  popidorum,  tumnlt'O  Alex- 
andriae,  No-Amon :  A.V.,  No,  the  multitude  of 
No,  populous  No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  long  the  capital  of  the  upper  country,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled 
over  all  Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendour. 
Upon  the  monuments  this  city  beturs  three  distinct 
names — that  of  the  Nome,  a  sacred  name,  .-md  the 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profane 
history.  Of  the  tweuiy  Nomes  or  districts  into 
which  Upper  Egypt  was  divided,  the   fourth  in 
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order,  procwvling  norUtvcrd  (rota  Nubia,  ww  de 
signated  in  th^  hieroglyphics  as  Za'm — the  Pha- 
thjrrite  of  the  Gi'eeka— -and  Thebes  appears  as  the 
"  Za'm-eitj,"  the  principal  city  or  metropolis  of 
the  Za'm  Nome.  In  later  tiroes  the  name  Za'm 
was  applied  in  common  speech  to  a  particolar 
locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  "  the 
abode  of  Amoo,"  which  the  Gredcs  reproduced  in 
their  Diospolit  (Ai^i  v6\tt),  especially  with  the 
addition  the  Qreat  (4  ittyiKii),  denoting  that  this 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  and  distin- 
guishing it  from  Diospolit  the  Lea  (4  lUKpi). 
No-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Sciiptures  (Jer.  xlri.  2.'>;  Nah.  iii.-  8).  Eze- 
kiel  uses  No  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian 
seat  of  Ammon,  which  the  Septoagint  translates 
by  Diospolis  (Er.  xii.  14, 16).  Gesenius  defines 
this  name  by  the  phrase  "  portion  of  Ammon," 
('.  «,  the  possession  of  the  god  Ammon,  as  the  chief 
seat  of  his  worship. 

The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is 
explained  under  No-Amon. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiqnity. 
Niebnhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older 
than  Memphis,  and  that  "  after  the  centre  of  Egyp- 
tian life  was  tiansferred  to  Lower  Egv^it,  Memphis 
acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of  Thebes " 
{Lecturet  on  Ancient  ffiatory,  Lect.  vii.).  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both 
cities  date  from  our  earlittt  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  first  allusion  to  Theba  in 
classical  literature  is  the  iamiliar  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.  381-»85J ;— "  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast 
treasures  laid  up  in  tixe  houses ;  where  are  a  hun- 
dred gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go 
forth  with  horses  and  chariots."  Homer — speaking 
with  a  poet's  licence,  and  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  statistician — no  doubt  incorporated  into  his  rerse 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egjrptian  capital  cur- 
rent in  his  time.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  conclusive 
against  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer,  that  no 
traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
and  aooepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus 
Sicalus  that  the  "  gates "  of  Homer  may  have 
been  the  propylaen  of  the  temples: — "  Non  centum 
portas  babuisse  urbem,  sed  multa  et  ingentia  tem- 
plomm  vestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  dty-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  existence  in 
Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regard  the  "  gates"  of  Homer  as  temple- 
porches  is  to  make  these  the  barracks  of  the  army, 
since  firom  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal  custom 
of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's 
reference  to  the  gates  as  pouring  tbrth  troops,  point 
strongly  to  the  supposition  that  the  vast  area  of 
Thebes  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having  many 
gates. 

Homer's  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  size  of  its  standing  ai-my,  numbering  20,000 
chariots,  shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had 
crossed  the  sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Hero- 
dotos  visited  Upper  Egypt  (see  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Geog.  art.  "Thebes"),  but  he  says, 
"  I  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  T/iebet,  expressly  to 
try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
Herod,  ii.  3).     Afterwards  he  describes  the  features 
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of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and  distances 
upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness  would  be 
likely  to  reooixl  them.  He  informs  us  that  "  from 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days*  sail  up  the  river, 
the  d^tanoe  4800  stadia ....  and  the  distance  from 
the  sea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia"  (Herod,  ii. 
8,9).  In  chap.  29  of  the  same  hook  he  states  that 
he  ascended  the  Nile  as  high  as  Elephantine  Hero- 
dotus, however,  gives  no  pai-ticular  account  of  the 
city,  which  in  his  time  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  He  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
there,  with  its  lam-headed  image,  and  to  the  fiict 
that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  ollered  in  sacrince. 
In  the  Ist  century  before  Christ,  Diodorus  visited 
Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sections  of  his  general 
work  to  its  history  and  appearance.  Though  be 
saw  the  dty  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary 
importance,  be  pi-esei-ves  the  tradition  of  its  early 
grandeur — ^its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  sixe  of  its 
public  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temjdes,  the 
number  of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its 
private  houses,  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high — all  giving  Jt  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  W(vld.  Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its 
buildings  and  monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  4.% 
46).  Strabo,  who  visited  Eg)-pt  a  little  later — at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — thus  de- 
scribes (rvii.  p.  816)  the  dty  under  the  name  Dios- 
polis : — *'  Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still  exist  which 
extend  80  stadia  in  length.  'There  are  a  gi-eat  nnrober 
oftemples,  many  ofwhich  Cambyses  mutilated.  The 
spot  is  at  presoit  occupied  by  villages.  One  part  of 
it,  in  which  is  the  city,  lies  in  Arabia ;  another  is  in 
the  country  oD  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  is 
the  Memnonium."  Stiabo  here  makes  the  Nile  the 
dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia.  The 
temples  of  Kamak  and  Loxor  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  wher«  was  probably  the  main 
part  of  the  city.  Strabo  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the 
western  plain ; — "  Heje  m-i  two  colossal  figures  near 
one  another,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  One 
is  entire ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  other,  from  the 
chair,  are  fiUlen  down — the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  an 
earthquake.  It  is  believed  that  once  a  day  a  noise, 
as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  the  pert  of  the 
statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on  its  base. 
When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  Aelius  Gallos, 
and  numerous  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  base,  or  from  the  colossus, 
or  produced  on  purpose  by  some  of  those  standing 
around  the  base,  1  cannot  confidently  assert.  For, 
from  the  uncertainty  <^  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  anything  rather  than  that  stones  disposed 
in  that  manner  could  send  forth  sound"  (xvii. 
§46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo  1  Eighteen 
centuries  later,  the  present  writer  intenxignted  these 
same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mj-steiy  of  sound ; 
and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  the 
statue  emitted  a  sharp,  clear  sonnd  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disc  of  brass  under  a  sadden  concussion.  This  . 
was  produced  by  a  I'agged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few 
piastres,  clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  '*  vocal 
Meranon,"  and  there  effectually  concealing  himself 
from  observation,  stnick  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue.  Wilkinson,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  desciibe  this  sounding  stone, 
conjectures  that  the  priests  had  a  secret  chamber  in 
the  body  of  the  statue,  from  which  they  could 
strike  it  unobserved  at  the  instant  of  snnrise :  thus 
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prodncing  in  the  ciwlulous  multitude  the  notion 
of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  dlificult  to 
conceive,  however,  that  such  a  triclc,  perrormed  in 
open  day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are 
therefore  left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and 
sceptidsm  of  Strabo  (see  Wilkinson ;  also  Thomp- 
son s  Photographic  Ytewa  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to 
fame  as  "  a  hanging  city,"  i.  e.  built  upon  arches, 
so  that  an  anny  could  be  led  fbilh  &om  beneath 
the  city  while  the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly 
unconscious  of  it.  He  mentions  also  that  the  liver 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  But  he 
questions  the  story  of  the  arches,  because,  "  if  this 
had  really  been  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that  he 
has  celebrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
not  the  two  stories  pcesibly  explain  each  other  ? 
May  there  not  have  been  near  the  rivei^line  arched 
buildings  used  as  bormcks,  from  whose  gateways 
issued  forth  20,000  chariots  of  war? 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allu- 
sions, the  monaments  Of  Thebes  are  the  most  reli- 
able witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city. 
These  are  found  in  almost  etjaal  proportions  upon 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  ptirallel  ridges  which 
skirt  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west 
from  the  northern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep 
outward  npon  either  side,  foiTOing  a  cireular  plain 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  plain  flows  the  river,  usually  at  this 
point  about  half  a  mile  in  widtli,  but  at  the  inun- 
dation overflowing  the  plain,  especially  upon  the 
western  bonk,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Thus  the  two  colossal  statues,  which  aie  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  low  Nile,  have 
aommukted  about  their  bases  alluvial  deposit  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  dty,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
monoroents,  was  nearly  quadrangular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  sooth,  and  four  from  east 
to  west.  Ita  four  great  Undmarks  were,  Kamak 
and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 
Qoornah  and  Medeenet  Haboo  upon  the  western  or 
Libyan  side.  There  are  indications  that  each  of 
these  temples  may  have  been  connected  with  those 
&cing  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined 
with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the 
western  bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  Qoomnh  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and  Wil- 
kinson conjectures  that  fiom  a  point  near  the  latter, 
perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colissi,  the  **  Royal 
Street "  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  crossed 
by  a  ferry  tei-minating  at  Loxor  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  recent  excavations  and  discoveries  of 
M.  Mariette,  now  in  course  of  pablication  (1863), 
may  enable  us  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  the 
dty  and  its  principal  edifices  with  at  least  proxi- 
mate accuracy. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  would  it 
fiill  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
minute  description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 
Not  only  are  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ac- 
cessible through  the  pe^es  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
and  other  standard  writers  upon  Eg\-pt,  but  the 
magnificently  illustrated  work  of  Lepsins,  already 
completed,  the  companion  work  of  M.  Mariette, 
just  referred  to,  and  multiplied  pliot<qi^phs  of  the 
principal  mins,  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  scholar 
through  the  manifirence  of  public  libraries.    A  mere 
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outline  of  the  groups  of  ruins  must  here  suffice. 
Banning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  western 
bank,  the  first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  a 
palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Kgyptian 
architecture.  It  bean  the  name  Menepldheion, 
suggested  by  Champollion  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Menephthah  (the  Usirei  of 
Wilkinson),  though  built  principally  by  his  son, 
the  great  Kameses.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
much  obscured  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  some 
of  the  bas-relie&  are  in  a  fine  state  of  presei*vation. 
There  are  traces  of  a  dromes,  128  feet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fragments  here  and  there 
remain.  This  building  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, nearly  a  mile  fiDm  the  river,  in  tiie  now 
deserted  vilkige  of  old  Qoornah. 

Nearly  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examhiation  of  its  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Kameses  II.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  Miamun  attached  to  the 
name  of  this  king  misled  Strabo  in  his  designation 
of  the  building.  The  general  form  of  the  Mem- 
nonium is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main 
sections,  the  interior  aieas  being  successively  nar- 
rower than  the  firat  court,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a  series  of  sacred  chambers  beautifully 
sculptund  and  ornamented.  The  proportions  of 
this  building  are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  enable 
one  to  reconstruct  its  plan.  From  the  first  court 
or  area,  nearly  1 80  feet  square,  there  is  an  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  second  court,  140  feet  by  170. 
Upon  three  sides  of  this  area  is  a  double  colonnade, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiride 
pillars,  fhcing  a  row  of  like  pillars  on  the  north, 
the  other  columns  being  circular.  Another  ascent 
leads  to  the  hall,  100  X  133,  which  originally 
had  forty-eight  huge  columns  to  support  its  solid 
roof.  &yond  the  hall  are  the  sacred  chambers. 
The  historical  sculptures  upon  the  walls  and 
columns  of  the  Memnonium  are  among  the  most 
finished  and  legible  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  Kameses  II.,  once  a  single 
block  of  syenite  carved  to  represent  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  but  now  scattered  in  fiT^pnents  upon  the 
floor  of  the  fiist  hall.  The  weight  of  this  statue 
has  been  computed  at  887  tons,  and  its  height  at 
75  feet.  By  measurement  of  the  fragments,  the 
writer  found  the  body  51  feet  around  the  shouldera, 
the  arm  11  feet  6  inches  from  shoulder  to  elbow, 
and  the  foot  10  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by  4  feet 
8  inches  in  breadth.  This  stupendous  monolith 
must  have  been  transported  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  fixim  the  quarries  of  Assouan.  About  a 
third  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  already  referred  to,  one  of  which 
is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  vocal  Memnon."  The 
height  of  each  figure  is  about  53  feet  above  the 
plain. 

Proceeding  again  toward  the  south  for  about  the 
same  distance,  we  find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins 
upon  a  more  stupendous  scale  than  at  any  other 
point  upon  the  western  bank  of  Thebes.  These 
consist  of  a  temple  foundeil  by  Thothmes  I.,  but 
which  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  archi- 
tecture in  the  shape  of  pyiamidal  towers,  gate- 
wars,  colomiades,  and  vestibules,  inscribed  with  the 
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memorials  of  the  Roman  era  in  ^gjft.  This 
temple,  even  with  all  it«  additions,  is  compara- 
tively small ;  bnt  adjacent  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
ruin  known  as  the  southern  Kameseion,  the  palace- 
temple  of  Rameses  III.  The  general  plan  of  this 
building  corresponds  with  those  above  described; 
a  series  of  grand  cowts  or  halls  adorned  with 
columns,  conducting  to  the  inner  pavilion  of  the 
king  or  sanctuary  of  the  god.  The  second  court 
is  one  of  the  rnoit  remarkable  in  Egypt  for  the 
massiveness  of  its  columns,  which  measure  24  feet 
in  height  by  a  circumference  of  neai-ly  23.  Within 
this  area  ai«  the  fiillen  columns  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  once  established  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  idols  and  amid 
their  sculptured  images  and  symbols.  This  temple 
presents  some  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  old 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  its  battle-scenes  an  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Kameses  111. 
Behind  this  long  range  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  for  sepulchral  chambers.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  extent— one  tomb,  for  instance,  having 
a  total  ai-ea  o(  22,217  square  feet.  A  retired  valley 
in  the  mountains,  now  linown  as  Beeban-el-Melook, 
seems  to  hare  been  appropriated  to  the  sepulchi-es 
of  kings.  Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures, 
and  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian 
grandeur  and  skill,  Jt  is  from  the  tombs  especially 
Slat  we  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic 
life,  as  from  the  temples  we  gather  the  I'ecord  of 
dynasties  and  the  history  of  battles.  The  pieserva- 
tion  of  these  sculptui'ed  and  pictorial  I'ecords  is  due 
mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  sacred- 
ness  with  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  dead 
presei-ved  these  mountain  catacombs  from  molesta- 
tion during  the  long  succession  of  native  dynasties, 
and  the  sniling  up  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  for 
the  concealment  of  the  sarcophagus  from  human 
obsei-vation  until  its  mummied  occupant  should  re- 
sume his  long-suspended  life,  has  largely  secm'ed 
the  city  of  the  dead  from  the  violence  of  invaden 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  from  the  adornments 
of  these  subterranean  tombs,  often  distinct  and  fresh 
as  when  prepaivd  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that 
we  derive  our  principal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  himself 
is  not  more  minute  and  graphic  than  tliese  silent 
but  most  descriptive  walls.  The  illustration  and 
oonfirmation  which  they  bring  to  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, so  well  discussed  by  Ilengstenberg,  Osbom, 
Poole,  and  others,  is  capable  of  much  ampler 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Eveiy  inci- 
dent in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
Isi'aelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the  exaetions  of  their 
sei-vitude,  every  ait  employed  in  the  fabrication 
o(  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildemes'S  every  allusion 
*•  Egyptian  rites,  customs,  laws,  finds  some 
eounterpaii  or  illustration  in  this  picture-histoiy 
of  Egypt;  and  whenever  the  Theban  cemetery 
shall  be  thoroughly  exploited,  and  its  symbols 
and  hieitiglyphics  fully  inteipieted  by  science, 
we  8h,-ill  have  a  commentaiy  of  unrivalled  interest 
and  value  upon  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
as  well  as  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptui-es.  The  art  of  photogi-nphy  is  ali-eady  con- 
tributing to  this  i-esult  by  furnishing  scholars  with 
msteiials  fcr  the  leisurely  study  of  the  pictorial 
f  nd  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 
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The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  Lnxor  and  Kamak,  the  latter  being 
of  itiielf  a  city  of  temples.  The  main  colonnade  of 
Ltiior  fares  the  river,  but  its  principal  entrance 
looks  northwaixi  towards  Kamak,  with  which  it 
was  originally  connected  by  a  dromos  6000  feet  in 
length,  lined  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  this 
entrance  ai'e  two  gi^ntic  statues  of  Rameses  II.,  one 
upon  each  side  of  the  grand  gateway ;  and  in  front 
of  these  formerly  stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  now  graces  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 

The  appi-oach  to  Kamak  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  which 
were  the  appendages  of  kter  times  to  the  original 
structure.  The  temple  properly  feces  the  river, 
I.  «.  toward  the  north-west.  The  courts  and  pix>- 
pylaea  connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  space 
neariy  1 800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  represent 
almost  every  dynasty  of  Egypt,  from  Sesorta-wn  I. 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Courts,  pylons,  obelisks, 
statues,  pillars,  everything  pertaining  to  Kamak, 
are  on  the  giandest  scnie.  Nearest  the  river  is  an 
area  measuiing  275  feet  by  329,  which  once  had  a 
covered  corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double  row 
of  columns  through  the  centre,  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  the  most  wonderfiil 
monument  of  Egyptian  architecture.  This  grand 
hall  is  a  forest  of  sculptured  columns ;  in  the  cen- 
tral avenue  are  twelve,  measuring  each  66  feet  in 
height  by  12  in  diameter,  which  foi-merly  supported 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  answering  to 
the  clei*e8t<)ry  in  Gothic  architecture ;  on  either  side 
of  these  are  seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  42  feet 
high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  134  pillars 
in  an  ai«a  measuring  1 70  feet  by  330.  Most  of 
the  pillars  are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site, 
though  in  many  p'aces  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  A 
moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weiixl  and 
impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruins 
of  antiquity — the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Karoak — forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high — 
was  built ;  how  single  blocks  weighing  several  hun- 
dred tons  were  lifVed  into  their  place  in  the  wall, 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  statues  to  adorn  its  gates ; 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hall  were 
quanied,  sculptured,  and  set  np  in  mathematical 
oitler;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  stracture 
was  reared  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  most  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  as  it  were  petrified  or 
fossilized  in  the  vei°y  flower  of  its  strength  and 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desoUtions  of  war,  and  the 
decay  of  centuries.  The  gi^andear  of  Egypt  is  here 
in  its  architecture,  and-almost  every  pillar,  obelisk, 
and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  her  greatest 
monarrhs. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  aiiiclc, 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  for 
its  satis&ctoiy  solution,  and  Egyptologists  are  not 
agreed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that 
before  the  time  of  Menes  there  was  a  local  sove- 
reignty in  the  Thehud,  but  the  historical  nationality 
of  Egypt  dates  from  the  founding  of  Memphis. 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes  differed  in  their  repi'CBcntations  of  early  his- 
tory, and  that  each  sought  to  extol  the  glory  of 
their  own  city.  'ITie  history  of  Herodotus  turns 
about  Memphis  as  a  centre;  he  mentions  Thebes 
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only  incidentally,  and  does  (not  describe  or  allude  to 
one  of  its  monuments.  Uiodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
is  full  in  his  description  of  Thebes,  and  says  litUe 
of  Memphis.  But  the  distinction  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  exists  in  geological  structore,  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  and  in  historical  tradition  "  (Ken- 
rick).  A  careful  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
authorities,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  the  monumental 
tablets  of  Abydos  and  Kai'nak,  gives  this  general 
outline  of  the  early  histoiy  of  Egypt : — That  before 
Memphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politically 
into  several  sovereignties,  of  which  Thebes  was  one ; 
that  Menes,  who  was  a  native  of  This  in  the  The- 
fasid,  centralised  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 
nnited  the  upper  and  lower  countries ;  that  Mem- 
phis retained  its  pre-eminence,  even  in  the  hereditary 
succession  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth dynasties  of  Maaetho,  when  Dicspolitan  kings 
appear  in  his  lists,  who  brought  Thebes  into  pro- 
minence as  a  royal  city ;  that  when  the  Shepherds 
or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded 
Egypt  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 
l^rptian  dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at 
times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in 
military  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ; 
until  at  length,  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  The- 
fanid,  the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became 
the  capital  of  all  Egypt  ooder  the  resplendent 
eighteenth  dynasty.  This  was  the  golden  era  of 
the  city  as  we  have  already  described  it  from  its 
monuments.  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmes 
and  the  Rameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 
palaces,  represeoting  its  wealth  and  grandeur  in 
architecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.  Then  it  was 
that  Thebes  extended  her  sceptre  over  Libya  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 
Syria,  Media,  and  Persia ;  so  that  the  walls  of  her 
palaces  and  temples  are  crowded  with  battle-scenes 
in  which  all  contiguous  nations  appear  as  captives 
or  as  suppliants.  This  supremacy  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hmidi-ed  yeai's;  but  under  the 
twentieth  dynasty — the  Diospolitan  house  of  Ra- 
meses numbering  ten  kings  of  that  name — the  glory 
of  Thebes  began  to  decline,  and  after  the  close  of 
that  dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
of  kings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 
in  whole  or  in  pert,  and  the  achievements  of  Shi- 
shonk  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirbakah  the  Ethiopian, 
and  other  monarchs  of  celebrity,  are  recorded  upon 
its  walls.  The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishonk 
is  graphically  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
grand  hall  of  Kamak,  and  the  names  of  several 
towns  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 
"  the  land  of  the  king  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 
ciphered from  the  hiei'oglyphics.  At  the  later  in- 
vasion of  Judea  by  Sennacherib,  we  find  Tirhakah, 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  Thebaid,  a  powerful 
ally  of  the  Jewish  king.  But  a  centmy  later, 
Ezekiel  proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 
arm  of  Babylon : — "  1  will  execnte  judgments  in 
Ko;"  "I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No;"  «  No 
shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 
have  distresses  daily  "  ( Ez.  xxx.  14-16) ;  and  Jere- 
miah, predicting  the  same  overthrow,  says,  "  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  (jod  of  Israel  saith.  Behold,  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  ^'o,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."  The  Per- 
sian invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babylonian  had  begun  ;  the  hanmier  of  Cambyses 
levelled  the  proud  statue  of  Barneses,  and  his  torch 
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consumed  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  the 
hundred  gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  "  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  and  whose  rampart  was  tlie  sea,"  sank  from 
its  metropolitan  splendour  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
provincial  town ;  aud,  notwithstanding  the  spasmodic 
efibrts  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient  glory, 
became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined  sepulchre 
of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It  lies  to-day 
a  nest  of  Arab  hovels  amid  crumbling  columns  and 
drifting  sands.  [J.  P.  T.] 

THE'BEZ  (f*3n  :  »h$vs,  9afuurl;  Alex,  eot- 
Ptus,  9aitarei:  Thebes).  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abirodech  (Judg.  ix.  .50  *).  After 
suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  Shecheraites  in  the 
hold  of  F^l-berith  by  the  smoke  of  green  wood — 
an  exploit  which  recals  the  notorious  feat  of  a 
modem  French  general  in  Algeria  (Eccl.  i.  9,  10) 
— he  went  off  with  his  band  to  Thebei.  The  town 
was  soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  into  which  the 
people  of  the  place  crowded,  and  which  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out.  To  this  he  forced  his  way,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  the  baibarous  stratagem  which 
had  succeeded  so  well  at  Shechem,  when  the  fi'ag- 
ment  of  millstone  descended  and  put  an  end  to  his 
turbulent  career.  The  story  was  well  known  in 
Israel,  and  gave  the  point  to  a  familiar  maxim  in 
the  camp  (2  Sam.  zi.  21). 

Theb^  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  known  to  Eurebius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
day  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was 
situated  "in  the  district  of  Neapolis,"  13  Roman 
miles  therefiom,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  (Ofiom. 
e</9»)s).  There  it  still  is;  its  name — Tubds— 
hardly  changed ;  the  village  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  a  thriving,  compact,  and  strong- 
looking  place,  suiTounded  by  immense  woods  of 
olives,  and  by  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
all  Palestine.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi  in  the 
13th  century  (Zunz's  Benjamin,  ii.  426),  and  is 
mentioned  occasionally  by  later  travellen.  But 
Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nise its  identity  with  Thebez  {B.  B.  iii.  305).  [G.] 

THECO'E,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  (■ri^i- 
tpilHoy  %tKvi :  desertum  Thecuae).  The  wild  un- 
cultivated pastoi-al  tract  lying  around  the  town  of 
Tckoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
33).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  term  MicUjar,  which  answers  to  the 
Greek  fprinos.  * 

Thecoe  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tekoa.  [G.] 

THEL'ASAB  Of  bifl:  9ae(r04y;  Alex.  e«- 
Haavap :  Thelassar).  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tel-assar.  It  occurs  2  K.  xix. 
12.  The  A.  V.  is  unfortunate  in  respect  of  this 
name,  for  it  has  contiived  to  give  the  contracted 
Hebrew  form  in  the  longest  English  shape,  and 
vice  versi.  [G.] 

THELEB'SAS  (©eAtpffSj :  Thelharsa),  1  Esd. 
V.  36.  The  Gi-eek  equivalent  of  the  name  TeL- 
HARSAB. 

THE'MAN(e<u/x<Ji':  TActmb),  Bar.  iii.  22,23. 
[Teman.] 

•  In  the  Hebrew  lextThebei  occors  twice  In  the  verse, 
but  In  the  LXX.  It  stands  Urns,  '■  And  AWmelech  went  out 
of  Bethelberitb  (Tulg.  inic)  and  fell  upon  Tbebe^"  in. 

5  B  2 
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THEOCA'NUS  (»tmKia>6s;  Alei.  9ttKay6s: 
Thecam).  TiKTAH  the  &ther  of  Jahaziah  (1  Etd. 
ii.  14). 

THEOD'OTUS  {Bt <(»oTot :  Theodotim,  V^o- 
doriu).  An  envoy  sent  by  Sicanor  to  Judas  Mace 
c.  B.C.  162  (2  Maoc.  xiv.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEOPH'ILUS  (e.<(^<Aoj).  1.  The  person 
to  whnm  St.  Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3;  Acts  i.  1).  The  im- 
poi-tiuit  part  played  by  Theophilus,  as  having  imme- 
diately occasioned  the  composition  of  these  two 
books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him,  has  at  once  stimulated  conjecture,  and 
left  the  field  clear  for  it.  Acooidiiigly  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  theories 
concerning  him. 

(1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disfioied  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilas  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  eveiy  Chris- 
tian reader.  Thus  Origen  {Horn,  i,  in  L>u>.)  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being 
merely  practical.  He  says  that  all  wlw  are  beloved 
of  God  are  Theuphili,  and  may  therefore  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  was  addressed  to 
Theophilus.  Epiphanius  (Ifaeres.  li.  p.  429)  speaks 
doubtfully :  tfr'  tlf  tikI  9(0(plKtf  tiJts  ypd^y 
ITAeyfy,  q  ircu^i  luiSf^tf  Bthv  iytnaiiri.  Salvi- 
anus  (Epist.  ix.  ad  Sitkmiim)  appai'eiitly  assumes 
that  Theophilus  bad  no  historit^  existence.  He 
justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed  "Ad 
Ecclesinm  Catholicam,"  under  the  name  of  Tiroo- 
tlieus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Lnke, 
who  addrcs.sed  his  Gospel  nominally  to  a  particular 
man,  but  really  to  "  the  love  of  (!od :"  "  nam  siout 
Theophili  vocabulo  amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  diviui- 
tatis  exprimitur."  Even  Theophylact,  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  Theophilus,  takes  the  oppoilunity 
of  moralizing  upon  his  name :  koI  irSt  Si  twOponros 
0  c  0  ^  I A  4)  J,  Kol  Kpdros  ttctrit  riv  woBiv  iwa- 
Sii^iinros,  @fi^t\is  iirrt  KfdrtVTOs,  t> 
jcol  &^ios  rf  6vTt  iarhf  iuta{tuv  rod  KbayytXiov 
( An/um.  in  Luc.),  Among  modem  commentators 
Hammond  and  Leclere  accept  the  allegorical  view: 
Erasmus  is  doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  believes 
Theophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

(2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet  KfxiTurre,  ap- 
plied to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  competed  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Ly|ias  and  TertuUus  severnlly  to  Felix,  and  by 
St.  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  ixiv.  3,  xxvi. 
25),  it  has  l>een  argued  with  much  probability,  but 
not  quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a  pei^n  in  high 
official  position.  Thus  Theophylact  {Argum.  in 
Luc.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expi'esily  on  the  use  of  Kfirurrt.  Oecu- 
menius  {ai  Act.  Apost.  i.  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
governor,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  traditional  connexion  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch 
has  dispo>ed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
abode  of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  sent  of  his 
govenunent.  Bengel  believes  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch, "  ut  vcteres  testantiir."  The 
belief  may  partly  have  grown  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  Secognitiona  of  St.  Clement  (lib.  x.),  which 
repi'esents  a  ceitain  nolilemnn  of  Antioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  conveited  by  Ibe  preaching  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as  a 
chureh,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Apostle  fixed 
his  episcopal  seat.     Bengel  thinks  that  the  omission 
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of  KfiTtart  in  Acts  i.  I  proves  that  St.  Luke  was 
on  more  familiar  terms  with  Theophilus  than  when 
he  composed  his  Gospel. 

(3.j  III  the  Syriac  Lexicon  extracted  from  the 
Lejrican  Beptaqlottoa  of  Castell,  and  edited  by 
Michselis  (p.  948),  the  following  description  of 
Theophilus  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  century: — "  Theophilus, 
primus  crtdentium  et  celeberrimus  apud  Alexan- 
drienses,  qui  cum  aliis  Aegyptiis  Lucam  rogahat, 
ut  eis  Evangelium  scriberet."  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Gospel  accoMing  to  St.  Luke  in  the  Syriac 
version  we  are  told  that  it  was  published  at  -Alex- 
andria. Hence  it  is  inferred  by  Jacob  Hase  {Bibl. 
Brememit  Clam.  iv.  Fasc.  iii.  Diss.  4,  quoted  by 
Michaelis,  Introd.  to  the  If.  T.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §4, 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  (Ordo  Temporum,  p.  196, 
ed.  2),  that  Theophilus  was,  as  asserted  by  Bar 
Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This  writei-  ven- 
tures to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that  Theo- 
philus, if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  have  borae  the 
Hebrew  name  of  Jedkliah  (n^n*,  i.  e.  Bti^iXos). 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  ta  refute  this  theoiy,  as 
Michaelis  has  refuted  it,  by  chixmological  argu- 
ments. 

(4.)  Alexander  Horns  {Ad  quaedam  hca  Aon. 
Foed.  Notae:  ad  Lac,  i.  1)  makes  the  rather  ha- 
zardous conjecture  that  the  Theophilus  of  St.  Luke 
is  identical  with  the  person  who  is  recorded  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  condemned  for 
fraud  at  Athens  by  tbe  coui-t  of  the  Areoptu^us. 
Grotius  also  conjectures  that  be  was  a  magistrate 
of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  The  conjecture  of 
Grotius  must  rest  ujwn  the  assertion  of  Jerome 
fan  assertion  which,  if  it  is  i*eceived,  renders  that 
of  Alex.  Morus  possible,  though  cei'tainly  most  im- 
probable), namely,  that  Luke  published  his  (lospel 
i>  the  pai-ts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome,  Cofun. 
in  Matt.  Prooem.). 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus 
was  a  Christian.  But  a  diH'erent  view  has  been 
eiiteilained.  In  a  series  of  Dissertations  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Brememia,  of  which  Michaelis  gives  a 
resume  in  the  section  already  referred  to,  the  notion 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is  maintained  by  different 
writers,  and  on  different  grounds.  Heumann,  one  of 
the  contributora,  assuming  that  he  was  a  Roman 
governor,  argues  that  he  coold  not  be  a  Christian, 
because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
a  chai-ge  entrusted  to  him.  Another  writer,  Theo- 
dore Hase,  behevcs  that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke 
was  no  other  than  the  deposed  High  Priest  Theo- 
philus the  son  of  Ananns,  of  whom  more  will  be 
said  presently.  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to 
adopt  this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  tlie 
word  (toTTix^fliji  in  Luke  i.  4,  proves  that  Theo- 
philus had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  tbe  facts 
of  the  Gospel  (an  argument  of  which  Bishop  Marah 
veiy  properly  disposes  in  his  note  upon  the  pass)u;e 
of  Michaelis),  and  further  contends,  from  the  iy 
iliuv  of  Luke  i.  1 ,  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  community.  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel,  during  the  impri- 
sonment of  St.  Paul  at  Caesai-en,  and  addmiscd  it  to 
Theophilus  as  one  of  the  beaiU  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  historical  apology  for  tlie  Christian  fiiith. 

In  surveying  this  series  of  conjectures,  and  of 
traditions  which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures, 
we  find  it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be  re- 
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yctei  thnn  what  we  are  to  accept.  la  the  first 
place,  we  may  eafely  reject  the  Patristic  notion  that 
Theophilu5  was  either  a  fictitious  person,  or  n  mere 
personification  of  Christian  love.  t<ach  a  personifi- 
cation is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  and  the  epithet  KpdrurTt  is  n  sufficient 
eridence  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theophilus.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  prore  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it 
makes  it  most  probable  that  he  was  a  pei-son  of  high 
rank.  His  supposed  connexion  with  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, or  Achaia,  rests  on  too  slender  evidence 
either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refutation ; 
and  the  Tiew  of  Theodore  Hase,  although  endoived 
by  Michaelis,  appears  to  be  incontestably  negatived 
by  the  Gentile  complexion  of  the  Tliird  Gospel. 
liie  grounds  alleged  by  Henmann  for  his  hypo- 
thesis that  Theophilus  wasuot  a  Christian  are  not  at 
all  trustworthy,  as  consisting  of  two  very  disputable 
premises.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all 
erident  that  Theophilus  was  a  lioman  governor ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  no  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  olGce 
(an  assumption  which  we  can  scaixxly  venture  to 
make),  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in 
that  position  would  become  a  Christian.  In  fact,  we 
have  an  example  of  such  a  convereion  in  the  case  of 
Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  12).  In  the  article  on 
the  Gospel  op  Luke  [vol.  ii.  p.  155  o],  reasons 
are  given  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was  "  not  a 
native  of  Palestine  .  .  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an 
Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan.  But  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
ii-om  similar  data."  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration, 
who  came  under  the  iofliience  of  .St.  Luke,  or  (not 
improbably)  under  that  of  .St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  and 
was  converted  to  the  Chiistian  faith.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  Greek  of  St.  Luke,  which  else- 
where approaches  more  nearly  to  the  cla-«ical  type 
than  that  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  purer  and 
more  elegant  in  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  Gospel. 

2.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananus,brother-in-iaw  toCaiaphas  [ANNAS;  CaIa- 
PHASj,  and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of 
Jonathan.  The  Roman  Prefect  Vitellius  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  (a.d.  37),  and  deposed 
Cniaphas,  appointing  Jonathan  in  his  place.  In  the 
same  year,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3,  xviii.  5,  §3).  Theophilus  was 
removed  from  his  post  by  Heixtd  Agrippa  I.,  after 
the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  govenunent  of 
Judaea  in  A.D.  41 ,  so  that  be  must  have  continued 
in  office  about  five  years  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §2). 
Theophilus  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
High  Priest  who  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to 
proceed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
believere  whom  he  might  find  there.     [W.  B.  J.] 

THE'RA8(e^pa:  Thia:  Syr.  Tharan).  The 
equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  61,  for  the  Ahava 
of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra.  Nothing  whatever 
appears  to  be  known  of  it. 

THEK'MELETH  (©«p^eA^9.-  Thelmela), 
1  Esd.  V.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 
Tei^melar. 

THE88ALONIANS,  FIB8T  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.    1.  The  datt  of  the  Kpistle  is  made  out 
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approximately  in  the  following  way.  During  the 
coui-se  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  pr-obubly 
in  the  year  52,  St.  Paul  founded  the  Church  of 
Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessalonica  he  passed  on 
to  Beroea.  From  Beroea  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
from  Athens  to  Corinth  (.kcts  ivii.  1-xviii.  18). 
With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  yean  oi  thereabouts,  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus  on 
the  way  (xviii.  20, 21).  Now  it  appears  that,  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Timotheus 
were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  Theas,  i.  1 ;  comp. 
2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which  confines  the 
date  to  the  second  missionary  journey,  for  though 
Timotheus  was  with  him  on  several  occasions  after- 
wards, the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul  during  this  visit 
to  Corinth  (Acto  xvui.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The 
Epistle  then  must  have  been  written  in  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and 
the  close  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  r'eoeived  chronology  within  the  years  52-54. 
The  following  considerations  however  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  passible  date  still  more  closely.  •(!.) 
When  St.  Paul  wrote,  he  had  already  visited,  and 
probably  left  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  1).  (2.)  Having 
made  two  unsucressful  attcmpb)  to  revisit  Thessa- 
lonica, he  had  despatched  Timothy  to  obtain  tidings 
of  hb  converts  thei-e.  Timothy  had  returned  before 
the  Apostle  wrote  (in.  2,  6).  (3.)  .St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Thessalonians  as  "  ensample'i  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  "  in 
every  place  their  faith  to  Godward  was  spread 
abroad"  (i.  7,  8) — language  prompted  indeed  by 
the  overflowing  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  rigoi-ously  pressed,  but  still  implying 
somehipse  of  time  at  leost.  (4.)  There  ar-e  several 
traces:  of  a  gr-owth  and  progress  in  the  condition 
and  drcdmstances  of  the  Thessalonian  Chui-ch.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  "  r-ulers "  in  the  Church  (v. 
12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organisation  would  be  necessary  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides. 
Questions  had  arisen  reUting  to  the  state  of  those 
who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  so  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Thessalonian  converts  must  have  died  in  the 
interval  (iv.  13-18).  The  stoim  of  perwcution 
which  the  Apostle  had  disceiiied  gathering  on  the 
horizon  had  already  burst  upon  the  Christians  of 
Thessalonica  (iii.  4,  7).  Iiregularities  had  crept  in 
and  sullied  the  iafaat  purity  of  the  Church  (iv.  4, 
V.  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  months  however  would 
account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much  longer  time 
cannot  well  be  allowed.  For  (5)  the  letter  was 
evidently  written  by  St.  Paul  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  joyful  tidings  (iii.  6).  Moreover,  (6)  the 
Second  Epistle  also  was  written  before  he  left  Co- 
rinth, and  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  interval 
between  the  two  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  fi-esh 
difficulties,  and  of  such  communication  between  the 
Apostle  and  his  converts  as  the  case  supposes.  We 
sloll  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in  placing  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  aifter  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appearing  in  several  MSS.  and  versions, 
that  it  was  written  "  from  Athens,"  is  a  supeificial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attached.     The  views  of  critics  who  have 
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assigned  to  this  Epistle  a  Inter  date  than  the  cecond 
inlssionaiy  journey  are  stated  and  refuted  in  the 
Intitiductions  of  Kodi  (p.  23,  &c.),  and  Liiuemiuu], 

2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  then  (for 
the  second  followed  the  first  after  no  long  iiiterral) 
are  the  earliest  of  St,  Paul's  writings — perhaps  the 
eai'licst  written  records  of  Christianity.  They  belong 
to  that  pei-iod  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  styles  "  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They 
present  the  disviples  in  the  first  flush  of  lore  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and 
straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
their  Loitl  descending  amidst  tlie  clouds  of  heaven, 
till  in  their  feveiish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober 
business  of  life,  absorbed  in  this  one  engrossing 
thought.  It  will  be  remembeixid  that  a  period  of 
about  6ve  years  intervenes  before  the  seooud  group 
of  Epistles— those  to  the  Corinthians,  Gnlatians,  and 
Romans — were  written,  and  about  twice  that  period 
to  the  date  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  Captivity. 
It  is  inteitsting  tberefoi-e  to  compare  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and  to  note 
the  points  of  dittierence.  These  differences  ai-e  mainly 
threefold.  (1.)  In  the  genei'al  style  of  these  eai'lier 
letteis  there  is  gieater  simplicity  aiid  lees  exuberance 
of  language.     Tlie  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation 

is  an  instance  of  this.    "  Paul to  tlie  Chui'ch 

of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and  peace  to  yon"  (I 
'lliess.  i,  1 ;  comp.  2  Thcsa.  i.  1).  The  closing  bene- 
diction is  con«spondingly  brief: — "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you"  (1  Ihess.  v. 
28;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  18).  And  throughout  the 
Epistles  there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style, 
words  are  not  accumulated  in  the  same  way,  the 
syntax  is  less  involved,  parentheses  are  not  so  fre- 
quent, the  turns  of  thought  and  feeling  are  less 
sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  there  is  less 
intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
later  Epistles.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
is  not  the  same,  'fbe  direction  of  the  attack  has 
changed  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
these  Epistles  and  those  of  the  next  group.  Here 
the  opposition  comes  fi-om  Jews.  The  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repulsive  to 
them.  They  "  forbad  the  Apostle  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (ii.  16).  A 
period  of  five  yeare  changes  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
verey .  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are  now  no  longer 
Jevs,  so  much  as  Judaixing  Christiani  (Ewald, 
Jahrb.  iii.  249 ;  Sendschr.,  p.  14).  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  solved 
by  time,  for  they  have  "  taken  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  stoim."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  ftvm 
its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  liehind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen- 
tiles may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite 
of  circumcision.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  ^pcaliiiig 
of  the  Jewisli  Christians  in  tliis  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  yet  regaixl 
thera  jis  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Chureh, 
the  false  teachers  who  by  imposing  a  bondage  of 
ceremonial  observances  frustrate  the  free  grace  of 
God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  examples  to 
his  converts  at  Tliessalonica  (ii.  14).  The  change 
indeed  was  imminent,  the  signs  of^  the  gathering 
stoi-m    had    already  ajijieai-od    (Gal.  ii.   U),   but 


hithei'to  they  were  faint  and  indistinct,  and  had 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  tlie  Gentile 
Churches.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Apostle  does  not  bear 
quite  the  same  aspect  in  these  as  in  the  hiter. 
Epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
St.  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teaching  of  these  earlier  lettei? — as  indeed  they  fol- 
low dii^ectly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctly 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  them 
out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  It  has  olien 
been  observed  for  instance,  that  tliere  is  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  no  mention  of  the 
characteristic  contrast  of  "faith  and  works;"  that 
the  word  "justification  "  does  not  oiioe  occur;  that 
the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  later  writings,  is 
absent  in  these.  It  was  in  fact  the  opposition  of 
Judaizing  Chiistions,  insisting  on  a  strict  ritualism, 
which  led  the  Apostle  somewhat  later  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  the  ti-ue  doctiine  of  a  saving 
faith,  and  the  true  conception  of  a  godly  life.  But 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  the 
Gospel  preached  is  that  of  the  coming  of  Chiist, 
rather  than  of  the  cross  of  Chiist.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  tlie  subject  of  the  second  advent  should 
occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  eailiest  stage  of  the 
Apostolical  t^chiug  than  afterwards.  It  was  closely 
bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  Gospel, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  it  formed  a 
natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doctrine.  It 
afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those  Messianic 
hopes  which  hod  drawn  the  Jewish  convei'ts  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.  It  was  tlie  best  consolation  and 
suppoii  of  tlie  in&nt  Church  under  persecution, 
which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in  the  first 
abandonment  of  worldly  pleasuies  and  interests. 
More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteous  Judge  who 
would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  essential  to 
that  call  to  repentance  which  must  cveiywhere  pi-e- 
cede  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Now  He  commandeth  all  men  eveiywhere  to  re- 
pent, for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  He  hath  oixlained,  whereof  He  hath  given 
assui-ance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  raised  him  from 
the  dead"  (AcU  xvii.  30,  31). 

3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was  as  follows : 
St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  both  times  had  beeu  disappointed.  Thus 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most 
favourable  tidings,  reporting  not  only  their  pro- 
giess  in  Christian  fiiith  and  practice,  but  also  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6-10). 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  'I'bessaloniaus  is  the  out< 
pouring  of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  I'eceiving  this 
welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  of 
Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were 
certiin  features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian 
Chui-ch  which  called  for  St.  Paul's  interference,  and 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter  (1.) 
The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling 
too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On  the 
one  hand  a  practical  inconvenience  had  ai'isen.  In 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  gi'cnt  crisis,  some 
had  been  led  to  neglect  their  oi-diiuu'y  business,  us 
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though  the  daily  concenw  of  life  were  of  no  account 
in  the  immediate  prenence  of  so  rsist  a  change  (iv.  11 ; 
camp.  '2  Thess.  ii.  1,  iii.  6,  11,  12).  On  the  other 
hand  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt.  Certain 
members  of  the  Chuich  had  died,  and  there  was 
great  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  glories  of  the  Lord's  advent  (iV.  13-18). 
St.  Paul  rebukes  the  irregularities  of  the  former, 
and  dissipates  the  fears  of  the  latter.  (2.)  The 
flame  of  persecution  had  broken  out,  and  the  Thes- 
salooians  needed  consolation  and  encouragement 
under  their  sore  trial  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.)  An 
unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regaitl  to  spiritual 
gifts  was  manifesting  itself.  Like  the  Corinthians 
at  a  later  day,  they  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the 
cuperior  value  of  "  prophesying,"  compered  with 
other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  they  exalted  at  its 
expense  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger, 
which  they  shared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
Churches,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profli- 
gacy. Against  this  the  Apostle  offers  a  word  in 
season  (ir.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  however 
that  Thessalonica  was  worse  in  this  i-espect  than 
other  Gre^  cities. 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly 
aatisBtctory,  and  the  most  coi'dial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honourable  distinction  it  shares  with  the  other  gi'eat 
Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
timcH,  and  amidst  every  change  of  circumstance,  it 
is  to  his  Macedonian  Churches  that  the  Apostle 
toms  for  sympathy  and  support.  A  period  of  about 
ten  years  is  interposed  between  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippinns, 
and  yet  no  two  of  his  letters  more  closely  resemble 
eadi  other  in  this  respect.  In  both  he  drops  his 
oAicial  title  of  Apostle  in  the  opening  salutation, 
thus  appealing  rather  to  their  affection  than  to  his 
own  authority ;  in  both  be  commences  the  body  of 
his  letter  with  hearty  and  unqualified  commendation 
of  his  converts;  and  in  both  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  warm  affection  breathes  thronghont. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  naiTative  in  the  Acts 
with  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  is  instructive.  With  some  striking 
coincidences,  there  is  just  that  degree  of  divergence 
which  might  be  expected  between  a  writer  who 
had  borne  the  principal  pait  in  the  scenes  referred 
to,  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his  information  fiom 
others,  between  the  casual  half-expressed  allusions 
of  a  fitmillar  letter  and  the  direct  account  of  the 
professed  historian. 

Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
oat  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
ariMS  oat  of  the  foim  which  the  accusation  brought 
agunxt  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica 
takes  in  the  Acts :  "All  these  do  contraiy  to  the 
decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king, 
one  Jesus"  (xvii.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Kpistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  nndei'stand  the 
ground  of  this  accusation.  It  appears  that  the  ^'n^- 
dom  of  Christ  had  entered  largely  into  his  oi'al  teach- 
ing in  this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles 
thonselves.  He  had  charged  his  new  converts  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  as 
their  deliverer  (i.  10).  He  had  dwelt  long  and 
earnestly  {wpotiirctfuy  ical  SttfutprvpifiiOa)  on  the 
tenors  of  the  judgment  which  would  overtake  the 
wicked  (iv.  6).  He  had  even  explained  at  length  the 
signs  which  woaM  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5).    Either  from  malice  or  in  ignorance  such 


language  had  been  misrepresented,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  setting  up  a  rival  sovcieigu  to  the  Roman 
Emperor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  Epistles  . 
diverges  from  the  naii-ative  of  St.  Luke  on  two  or 
three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require 
some  expUnation.  (1.)  The  fiist  of  these  relates  to 
the  composition  of  the  Chui-ch  of  Thessalonica.  In 
the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readers  dis- 
tinctly as  Gentiles,  who  had  been  converted  from 
idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9, 10).  In  the  Acts  we  aie 
told  that  "  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .  .  .  and  of 
the  devout  Greeks  (i.  e.  proselytes)  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4). 
If  for  affioiiivw  'EAA^yaii'  we  read  atfio^iivuf 
Kol  'EAA^iwv,  "  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  difli- 
culty  vanishes;  but  though  internal  probabilities 
are  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  reading,  the  aiTay 
of  direct  evidence  (now  reinforced  by  flie  Cod.  Si- 
naiticus)  is  against  it.  But  even  if  we  retain  the 
common  reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  believera  converted  directly 
from  heathendom — indeed,  if  wo  may  argue  from 
the  parallel  case  at  Beroen  (xvii.  12),  the  "  women  " 
weie  chiefly  of  this  class:  and,  if  any  divergence  re- 
mains, it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  independent  wiitei-s,  one  of  whom,  not 
being  an  eye-witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  and 
indirect  knowledge.  Both  accounts  alike  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Gospel  made  but  little  pi-o- 
gress  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle 
the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  are 
represented  as  their  fellow-countrymen,  i.  e.  as 
heathens  {inrh  r&v  tilcev  aufu^vKtrii/,  ii.  14), 
whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  are  i-egarded  as  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii.  5).  This  is 
fairly  met  by  Paley  {Horae  Paid.  ix.  No.  5),  who 
points  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators  of  the 
persecution,  which  however  they  were  powerless 
of  themi-elves  to  cany  out  without  lud  from  the 
heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Luke.  We  may  add  also,  that  the 
expivssion  tSiot  Tvfi^vX^Ttu  need  not  be  I'estricted 
to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  many 
Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of  the 
free  town  of  Thessalonica.  (3.)  The  nanative  of 
St.  Luke  appears  to  state  that  St.  Paul  remained 
only  thi-ee  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 
in  the  Epistle,  though  there  is  no  dii-ect  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
correct ;  the  former  needs  to  be  modified.  In  the 
Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days 
(three  weeks)  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  sjmagoguc. 
The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude  subsequent 
labour  among  the  Gentile  population,  and  indeed 
as  much  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  success  of  his 
preaching,  which  exasperated  the  Jews  against  him. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and 
Timotheus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  nccoi-d  at 
first  sight.  '  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away 
secretly  from  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at 
Athens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  join  him 
as  soon  as  possible  (xvn.  14-lti).  It  is  evident 
flora  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  Apostle 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at  length 
after  St.  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  several 
incklents  had  occuiTed  since  his  aiiival  there,  we 
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are  told  thnt  Silas  and  Tiinotheus  came  irom  Mace- 
donia (jviii.  5).  From  the  Finrt  Epistle,  on  the 
other  hand,  ve  gather  the  following  tacts.  St.  Paul 
there  tells  as  that  they  (iintts,  •'.  e.  him.self,  and  pro> 
babljr  Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense, 
"  consented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Timothy  their  brother"  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,  2). 
Timothy  returned  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (whether 
to  Athens  or  Corinth  docs  not  appear),  and  when  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  both 
TimoUiy  and  Silos  wei-e  with  St.  Paul  ( 1  Tliess.  i. 
I ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  Now,  though 
we  may  not  be  prepaivd  with  Paley  to  construct 
an  undesigned  coincidence  out  of  the!>e  materials, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  insoluble  diffi- 
culty; for  the  events  may  be  aiTBiiged  in  twoditferent 
ways,  either  of  which  will  bring  the  naiTative  of  the 
Acts  iuto  accordance  with  the  allusions  of  the  Epistle, 
(i.)  Timotheus  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Bcroea,  a  supposition  quite 
consistent  with  the  Apostle's  expression  of  "con- 
senting to  be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case 
Timotheus  would  take  up  Silos  somewhere  in  Ma- 
cedonia on  his  return,  and  the  two  would  join  St 
Paul  in  company ;  not  however  at  Atliens,  where 
he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at  Corinth, 
some  delay  having  aiiaen.  This  explanation  how- 
ever supposes  that  the  plurals  "  u<<  consented,  ice 
sent"  ^^tiSoK^|va^ltp,  iitiiti^antv),  can  refer  to  St. 
Paul  alone.  The  alternative  mode  of  reconciling 
the  accounts  is  as  follows  :^ii.)  Timotheus  and 
Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  we  leam 
from  the  Acts  that  he  was  expecting  them.  From 
Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  Thessalonica,  so 
that  he  and  Silas  {ruttis)  had  to  forego  the  services 
of  their  fellow-labourer  for  a  time.  -  This  mission 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  Acts, 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission, 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Epistle ; 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Churoh,  Philippi 
for  instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  re- 
ceived contributions  about  this  time,  and  with  which 
therefore  he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9  ; 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  14-16 ;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  SiUis  and 
Timotheus  returned  together  from  Macedonia  and 
joined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.  This  lattor  solu- 
tion, if  it  assumes  more  than  the  former,  has  the 
advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper  sense  of  the 
plural  "  tte  consented,  we  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whetlier  St.  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of 
himself  alone.  The  silence  of  Si,  Luke  may  in  this 
case  be  explained  either  by  his  possessing  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  cireumstances,  or  by  his 
passing  over  incidents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as 
unimportant. 

6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  piactical  than  doc- 
trinaL  It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feeling, 
than  by  any  wgent  need,  which  might  have  forme>l 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character 
on  the  whole.  Under  these  ciicumstances  we  need 
not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  continuous 
argument,  and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or  less 
artificial.  The  body  of  the  Epistle,  however,  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  two  pails,  the  former 
of  which,  extending  over  the  firat  thi-ee  chapters,  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  the  Apostle's 
relation  to  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  present  droumstances  and  feelings, 
while  the  Utter,  comprising  the  4th  and  5th  chap- 
ters, contains  some  seasonable  exhoiiations.  At  the 
close  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  a  prayer,  com- 
mencing with  the  same  wwds,  "May  Ood  Him- 


self," ete.,  and  expressed  in  somewhat  similar  lan- 
guage. 

"The  following  is  a  table  of  contents : — 

Salutation  (i.  1). 

1.  Narrative  portion  (i.  2-iii.  13). 

(1.)  i.  2-10.  The  Apostle  gialefully  records 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  and  pio- 
gress  in  the  faith. 

(2.)  ii.  1-12.  He  i-eminds  them  how  pure  and 
blameless  his  life  and  ministiy  anoong 
them  had  been. 

(3.)  ii.  1.^16.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving 
ibr  their  conversion,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  pei'aecutions  which  they  had  en- 
dured. 

(4.)  ii.  17-iii.  10.  He  describes  his  own  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  the  consequent  mission 
of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  tlie  en- 
couraging report  which  he  brought  back. 

(5.)  iii.  U-13.  The  Apostle's  proje/-  for  the 
Tbessalonians. 

2.  Hortatory  portion  (iv,  1-v.  24). 

(I.)  iv.  1-8.  Warning  against  impurity. 
(2.)  iv.  9-12.  Exhortation  to  brotherly  love 

and  sobriety  of  conduct. 
(3.)  iv.  13-v.  11.  Touching  the  Advent  of 
the  Lord. 
(d.)  The  dead  shall  have  their  phtce  in  the 

resun'ettion,  iv.  13-18. 

(6.)  The  time  however  is  uncertain,  v.  1-3. 

(c.)  Therefore  all    must  be   watcbtiil,   v. 

4-11. 

(4.)  V.  12-15.  Exhortation  to  orderly  living 

and  the  due  performance  of  social  duties. 

(5.)  ▼.  16-22.  Injunctions  relating  to  prayer 

and  spiritual  matters  generally. 
(6.)  V.  23,  24.  The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Tbessalonians. 
The  Epistle  doses  with  personal  injunctions  and 
a  benediction  (v.  26-28). 

7.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  gemiitte' 
»es$  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalom'ans  is 
chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
any  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  2nd  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain — a  ciroumstance  easily  explained,  when 
we  remember  the  character  of  the  Epistle  itself^  its 
comparatively  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  most 
important  doctrinal  questions,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  absence  of  any  salient  points  to  aiTest  the 
attention  and  provoke  reference.  In  Clement  of 
Rome  there  are  some  slight  coincidences  of  language, 
perhaps  not  purely  accidental  (c.  38,  icaTik  rdrra 
tlxf'"^""  oir^,  comp.  1  The»s.v.  1 8 ;  ib.  irciC4(T9m 
oiv  Tifiiv  i\ov  rh  ffUfjM  iv  X.,  I.,  comp.  1  Thess.  v. 
23).  Ignatius  in  two  passages  {Polyc.  1,  and 
Ephet.  10)  seems  to  be  reminded  of  St.  Paul's  ex- 
pression &SiaX<firr«i  ■wpoatixf^f  (1  Thess.  v. 
17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignatius  the  word 
iSioAelirrai,  in  which  the  similarity  mainly  con- 
sists, is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably spurious.  The  supposed  references  in  Poly- 
carp  (c.  iv.  to  1  Thess.  v.  17,  and  c.  ii.  to  1  Thess. 
V.  22)  are  also  unsatisfactoiy.  It  is  more  import 
tant  to  observe  that  the  Epistle  was  included  in  the 
Old  Latin  and  Syriac  Verskms,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Mnntorian  fragment,  and  that  it 
was  also  contained  in  that  of  Maimn.    Towaids 
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the  cloM  of  the  2nd  century  from  Irenaeos  down- 
wards, we  find  this  Epistle  directly  quoted  and 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
Epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be 
called  iiTesistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  stylt  here,  but  the  reader  may 
be  referral  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled, this  subject  very  fully  and  satis&ctorily. 
An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
from  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  must  suffice.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thessalonian  converts 
are  drawn — his  yearning  to  see  them,  his  aniiety 
in  the  absence  of  Timothy,  and  his  heartfelt  re- 
joicing at  the  good  news — are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Chureh.  In 
the  second  place,  the  winter  uses  language  which, 
however  it  may  be  eiplained,  is  ceiiainly  coloured 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  adveut  of  the 
Lord— Imguage  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lips,  but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
written  after  his  death,  when  time  had  disappointed 
these  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  mention 
of  them  would  serve  no  pui'pose,  and  might  seem  to 
discredit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  position  would  be 
an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  first  ques- 
tioned by  Schroder  {Apostet  Pauliis),  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Banr  {Faalus,  p.  480).  The  latter 
writer  has  elaborated  and  systematized  the  attaclt. 
The  arguments  which  he  alleges  in  &vour  of  his 
view  have  already  been  anticipated  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  briefly  controverted  by  Lili^emaiin,  and 
more  at  length  and  with  gieat  &imess  by  Jowett. 
The  fallowing  is  a  summary  of  Baur's  arguments, 
(i.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  general  cha- 
nwter  of  the  epistle,  the  difierenoe  of  style,  and  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doctrines — 
a  peculiarity  which  has  already  been  remarked  upon 
and  explained,  §  2.  (ii.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
"  wrath  **  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii.  16), 
Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  therefore  a  piTwf  of  the  later  date  of  the 
Epistle.  The  real  significance  of  these  words  will 
be  considered  below  in  discussing  the  apocalyptic 
pnss.ige  in  the  Second  Epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges  the 
contitidictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts — a  sti-ange 
aigumeut  surely  to  be  brought  forward  by  Baur, 
who  postdates  and  discredits  the  authority  of  that 
narrative.  The  real  extent  and  beaiing  of  these 
divergences  has  been  already  considered,  (iv.)  He 
discovers  refei-ences  to  the  Acts,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  later.  It  has  been  seen 
however  that  the  coincidences  aiv  subtle  and  inci- 
dental, and  the  points  of  divergence  and  primi 
facie  contnidictions,  which  Bam'  himself  allows,  and 
indeed  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  pi'eclude 
the  supposition  of  copying.  Schleiermacher  (iVn/.  in* 
A.  T.  p.  150)  rightly  infera  the  independence  of 
the  Epistle  on  these  grounds,  (v.)  He  supposes 
passages  in  this  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  acknowledged  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  resem- 
blances however  which  he  points  out  ai-e  not 
greater  than,  or  indeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other 
Epistles,  and  bear  no  tiiices  of  imitation. 

8.  A  list  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  com- 
piiaing  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. To  this  list  should  be  added  the  work  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  portion  of  which  con- 


taining the  shorter  Epistles  from  Oahitians  onwards  is 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  part  relating 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  at  present  only  accessible  in 
the  compilation  of  Rabanus  Manrus  (where  it  is 
quoted  under  the  name  of  Ambrose),  which  ought 
to  be  lead  with  the  corrections  and  additions  given 
by  Dom  Pitra  {Spicil.  Solesm.  i.  p.  133).  This 
commentary  is  attributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  of 
Poitien,  but  its  true  authorship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Journal  of  Clan,  and  Sacr.  Phil.  iv.  p. 
302).  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
this  Epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Cbrysostom,  Sevei-iauus,  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia. 

For  the  more  important  recent  works  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  referred  to  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Meyer's 
Commentai-y  aie  executed  by  Lfinemann.  Of 
special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  tho 
chief  ai-e,  in  Geimany,  FUtt  (1829),  Pelt  (1830), 
Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2nd  ed.  1855,  the  First 
Epistle  alone),  and  in  England  Jowett  (2nd  ed. 
1859)  and  Ellicott  (2nd  ed.  1862).        [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONIANS,  8ECX3ND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.  1.  This  Epistle  appears  to  have  been 
wiitten  from  Corinth  not  veiy  long  after  the  Firat, 
for  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  were  still  with  St. 
Paul  (i.  1).  In  the  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly 
the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  afiectlon,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and 
hortatoiy  portions  are  there  subordinate.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  conecting 
errors  in  the  Churoh  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke. 
flnt,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had '  gained 
ground  since  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle.  They 
now  looked  upon  tiiis  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and 
their  daily  avocations  were  neglected  in  consequence. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  First  Epistle  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  &vour  this 
view ;  and  at  all  events  such  was  falsely  represented 
to  be  the  Apostle's  doctrine.  He  now  writes  to 
soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell  their  apprehen- 
sions by  sliowing  that  many  things  must  happen 
first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12).  Secondly,  the 
Apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of  complaint. 
His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it  wax 
tampered  wiih,  and  an  unauthorised  use  was  made 
of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  case  from  casual  and  indirect 
allusions,  and  indeed  we  may  peihaps  infer  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle  a  own  language  that 
he  himself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  informa- 
tion ;  bnt  at  all  events  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what  he  actually 
had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  he 
had  not  taught.  St.  Paul's  language  hints  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained  suspicions  of  this  dis- 
honesty even  when  he  wrote  the  t  ifst  Epistle.  At 
the  close  of  that  Epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalonians 
by  a  solemn  oath,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to 
see  that  the  Epistle  is  read  "  to  all  the  holy 
brethren"  (v.  27) — a  charge  unintelligible  in  itself, 
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be  explained  by  supposing  soiue 
misgivings,  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  Before  the 
Second  Epistle  is  written,  his  suspicions  seem  to 
hare  been  ooniinued,  for  there  are  two  passages 
which  allude  to  these  misrepi«sentatioDS  of.  his 
teaching.  In  the  fii'st  of  these  he  tells  them  in 
vague  language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to  a 
false  interpretation  put  upon  his  own  words  in  the 
First  Epistle,  or  to  a  supplemental  letter  forged  in 
his  name,  "  not  to  be  troubled  either  by  spirit  or 
by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  from  us,  as  if  the 
day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand."  They  are  not  to 
be  deceived,  be  adds,  by  any  one,  whatever  means 
he  employs  (xari  ixifiina  tfinov,  ii.  2,  8).  In  the 
second  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  he  says, 
'*  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  in  every  Epistle:  so  I  write" 
(iii.  17) — evidently  a  pi-ecanUon  against  forgery. 
With  these  two  passages  should  be  combined  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  from  which  we  infei'  that  he 
now  entertained  a  fear  of  dii-ect  opposition : — "  If 
any  man  obey  not  our  woixl  conveyed  by  onr 
Epistle,  note  that  man." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  teaching  of  the 
{Second  Epistle  is  con-ective  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental to,  that  of  the  Firet,  and  therefore  presup- 
poc>es  it.  Moreover,  tlie  Fii*st  Epistle  bears  on  its 
iiice  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
all'ectionate  yearnings  towaitls  his  convei-ta  after  his 
departure  from  Thessalonica ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Second  Epistle  contains  a  dii«ct  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably  be  referred 
to  the  Fii-st : — "■  Hold  fast  the  tradition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  woi-d  or  by  letter  from  us " 
'(ii.  15).  We  can  scai'cely  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  I'eceived  oxixt  of  the  two  Epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  gi'eat  names  of  (jrotins 
and  of  Ewald  {Jalirb.  iii.  p.  250;  Sendschr.  p.  16) 
to  meiftion  that  they  reverse  the  order,  placing  the 
Second  Epistle  before  the  First  in  point  of  time — 
on  ditfereut  grounds  indeed,  but  both  equally  in- 
sufficient to  disturb  the  ti'nditional  order,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  considerations  already  all^jed. 

2.  This  Epistle,  in  tlie  range  of  subject  as  well 
as  in  style  and  general  character,  closely  resembles 
the  First ;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  Epistle 
apply  for  the  most  part  equally  well  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  Epistle  being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the 
same  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16 ;  both  commencing  with  airhs 
Si  6  itifios).  The  following  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents:— 

The  opening  salutation  (i.  1,  2). 

1.  A  general  expression  of  tbankfuluesa  and  inte- 
rest, leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
Advent  (i.  3-ii.  17). 

(1.)  The  Apostle  pours  forth  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  piogiess  in  the  faith ;  he  encou- 
i-agea  them  to  be  patient  under  persecu- 
tion, reminding  them  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  (i.  3-12), 
(2.)  He  is  thus  led  to  correct  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pomting  out  tlut  much  must  happen 
first  (ii.  1-12). 
(3.)  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  concludes  this  poition  with  a 
prayer  (ii.  13-17). 


2.  Direct  exhortation  (iii.  1-16). 

(I.)  He  urges  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  con- 
fidently anticipntea  their  progress  in  the 
faith  (iii.  1-5). 
(2.)  He  reproves  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  div 
obedient,  and  charges   the  fiuthful  to 
withdraw  from  such  (iii.  6-15). 
This  portion  again  closes  with  a  prayer  (iii.  16). 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  bene- 
diction (iii.  17,  18). 

3.  The  external  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  Second 
Epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that  which 
can  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  Fii'st.  It  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Polycarp 
(iii.  15,  in  Polyc.  c.  11,  and  possibly  i.  4  in  the 
same  diapter;  cf.  Polyc  c  3,  and  see  Lardner, 
pt.  ii.  c  6) ;  and  the  language  in  which  Justin 
Maityr  (Dial.  p.  336  D)  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of 
this  Epistle.  The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  First,  is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion ;  is  quoted  expressly  and 
by  name  by  Irenneus  and  othei's  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by  the 
Ohui'ch.  The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle  too, 
as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strongest  testimony 
to  its  Pauline  origin.     (■'^  Jowett,  i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  fact  was  never  questioned 
until  the  beginning  of  the  pi'eseiit  century.  Objec- 
tions were  first  star(ed  by  Christ.  Schmidt  (£ml. 
ins  N.  T.  1804).  He  has  been  followed  by  Schmder 
{Apostcl  Paulm),  Kera  ( Tubituj.  Zeilschr.f.  Theol. 
1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Bam-  (PatUai  der  Apostet). 
De  Wette  at  first  condemned  this  Epistle,  but  after- 
wards withdrew  his  condemnation  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted it  as  genuine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  (hat  this  Epistle  has  been 
rejected  by  some  modem  critics  who  acknowledge 
the  Fii'st  to  be  genuine.  Such  critics  of  course 
attribute  no  weight  to  arguments  brought  against 
the  First,  such  as  we  have  considered  already.  The 
apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  either  as 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St  Paul's  death, 
the  Noronian  persecution  for  instance ;  or  as  betray- 
ing religious  views  derived  from  the  Montanism 
of  the  second  century;  or  lastly,  as  conti^icting 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  expi'essed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nero,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  presently.  That 
the  doctiine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into 
being  with  Montanism,  is  shown  from  the  allusions 
of  Jewish  writera  even  before  the  Christian  era 
(see  Bertholdt,  Clirist.  p.  69 ;  Gfiorer,  Jahrh.  del 
ffeiis,  pt.  ii.  p.  257) ;  and  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Mai-tyr  referred  to  in  a 
former  paragraph.  That  the  language  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  con- 
tradict, but  rather  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
First — postponing  the  day  indeed,  but  stilT  antici- 
pating its  appitmch  as  probable  within  the  Apostle's 
lifetime — may  be  gathered  both  from  expressions 
in  the  passage  itself  («.  g.  ver.  7,  "  is  already 
working  '),  and  from  other  ports  of  the  Epistle 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  objections  to  the  Epistle 
will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  over  here.  ' 

4.  The  most  stinking  feature  in  the  Epistle  is 
this  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  revelation 
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of  the  **  Man  of  Sin  "  (ii.  1-12) ;  and  it  will  not  b«  I  them.     Following  this  analogy,  wo  may  agree  with 
irreleTant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  beaiing  as  it  i  the  Praeterists  that  St.  Paul  is  i-efening  to  events 


does  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ICpistle 
was  written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  sub- 
ject; for  he  appeals  to  the  Thessalonians  as  knowing 
this  truth, and  reminds  them  that  he  had  told  them 
these  things  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

(I.)  The  passage  spealis  of  a  great  apostasy  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  gifat  judg- 
ment. There  ai«  three  prominent  Hgui-es  in  the 
picture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  the  Restraiuer.  An- 
tichrist is  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of 
Perdition,  as  the  Adversaiy  who  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that,  is  called  flod,  as  making  liimself  out 
to  be  God.  Latei'  on  (for  appaiently  the  refei-ence 
is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  "  mysteiy  of  lawlessness," 
"  the  lawless  one."  The  Kestrainer  is  iu  one  place 
spoken  of  iu  the  masculine  as  a  person  [i  Kwrix^v), 
iu  another  iu  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an  influence 
(ri  Kon-ixo')-  The  "  mystery  of  lawlessness  "  is 
already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Kestrainer ;  but  the  check  will  be  removed,  and  then 
it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ 
will  appear,  and  the  enemy  sliall  be  consumed  by 
the  breath  of  His  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
by  the  splendour  of  His  presence. 

(II.)  Many  difl'ei'eut  explanations  bave  been  of- 
fered of  this  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
it  has  been  refen-ed  to  circumstances  which  passed 
within  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  own  experience, 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period  im- 
mediately following.  Others  again  have  seen  in 
it  the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  l«  realized,  the 
end  of  all  thiugs.  The  former  of  these,  the  Prae- 
terists, have  identified  the  "Man  of  Sin"  with 
diva's  historical  charactera — with  Caligula,  Nero, 
Titus,  Simon  Magus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the 
higi>-priest  Ananias,  &c.,  and  have  sought  for  a 
historical  counterpart  to  the  KestiTiiner  iu  like  man- 
ner. The  lattei",  the  Futurists,  have  ako  given 
various  accounts  of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious 
power  of  evil  which  is  already  working.  To  Pix>- 
testauts  for  instance  it  if  the  Papacy ;  to  the  Greek 
Church,  Mohammedanism.  And  in  the  same  way 
each  generation  and  each  section  in  the  Church  has 
regarded  it  as  a  piophecy  of  that  pai-ticular  power 
which  seemed  to  them  and  in  then-  own  time  to  be 
most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  ti-ue  &ith.  A  good 
account  of  these  manifold  iutei'pretations  will  be 
found  in  Lilnemann's  Commentajy  on  the  Epistle, 
p.  2U4 ;  ScUuubaa.  xu  ii.  1-12.  See  also  Alford, 
J'nUtn. 

Jul.)  Now  in  arbitratuig  between  the  Praeterists 
the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of 
other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as  by  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  light,  and  yet  both  ai-e 
to  a  certain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  prophecy  to  speak  of  tlie  distant  future 
through  the  present  and  immediate.  Tiie  persons 
and  events  tailing  within  the  horizon  of  the  pro- 
phet's own  view,  aie  the  types  and  representatives 
of  greuter  figui-es  end  crises  far  off,  and  as  yet  but 
dimly  discerned.  Thus  the  older  prophet^  while 
speaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  tempoi-ary  oppres- 
sion of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself  foretelling  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy 
city,  glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as 
typiiiod  and  portrayed  in  tliis ;  and  the  two  are  so 
interwoven   that   it  is  imiNwsible    to  disentangle 


whidi  tell  under  his  own  cognizance ;  fur  indeed  the 
Restrainer  is  said  to  be  lestraining  now,  and  the 
mystei-y  of  iniquity  to  be  already  workmg:  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futuiist  view, 
that  the  Apostle  is  describmg  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived its  most  striking  and  complete  fulHlmeut- 
This  commingling  of  the  immediate  and  paitial  with 
the  final  and  univei'sal  manifestation  of  God's  judg- 
ments, characteristic  of  all  prophecy,  is  rendered 
more  easy  in  St.  Paul's  case,  because  he  seems  to 
have  oontempbted  the  end  of  all  things  as  possibly, 
or  even  probtibly,  near  at  band ;  and  therefore  the 
particular  manifestation  of  Antichiist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be 
merged  in  and  identified  witli  the  final  Antichrist, 
in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  cul- 
minate. 

(IV.)  Ifthis  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire 
what  pailicular  advei'sary  of  the  Gospel,  and  what 
pellicular  ixistrainiug  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate 
to  an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  way  by  laying 
down  two  rules.  First.  'The  imagery  of  the  passage 
must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  itself,  and  by  toe 
cireumstauces  of  the  time.  Ihe  symbols  may  be 
bonxiwed  in  some  coses  hom  the  Old  Testament ; 
they  may  i-eappear  in  other  parts  of  the  New.  But 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  image  denotes 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The  hin- 
guage  describing  the  Man  of  Sm  is  bonvwed  to  some 
extent  Avm  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epi* 
phanes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be 
meant  there.  The  gi-eat  adversary  in  the  Revelation 
seems  to  be  the  Roman  power ;  but  it  may  be  widely 
different  here.  There  were  even  iu  the  Apostolic 
age  "many  Antichrists;"  and  we  cannot  be  sme 
that  the  Antichrist  piesent  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
was  the  same  with  the  Antichiist  contemplated 
by  St.  John.  Seoondly.  In  all  figurative  passages 
it  is  arbiti'ary  to  assume  that  a  pei^son  is  denoted 
where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the  "  Man 
of  Sin  "  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  powef,  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. In  the  case  of  the  Restiviner  we  seem  to 
have  positive  ground  for  so  interpreting  it,  since  in 
one  (Mssage  the  neuter  gendei'  is  used,  "  the  thing 
which  restraineth"  (to  kot^x'"')*  *»  '*^  syno- 
nymous. (See  Jowett's  Es»ay  On  the  Man  of 
Sin,  i.  p.  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  interpretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
aiTives  at.) 

JV.)  When  we  inquiiv  then,  what  St.  Paul 
in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin" 
and  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even 
an  approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Apostle's  life  at  this  epoch. 
Now  we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  this  time 
arose  fi-oro  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  conspii^ed 
against  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  secret  flight. 
Thence  they  followed  him  to  Bei-oea,  which  he 
huniedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth, 
whence  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were 
written,  they  persecuted  him  still  fiii'tlier,  raising  a 
cry  of  treason  ag&inst  him,  and  bringing  him  before 
the  Roman  proconsul.  These  incidents  explain  the 
strong  expressions  he  usei  of  them  in  these  Epistles : 
"They  slcw^he  Lonl  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  per- 
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ncuted  the  Apostles ;  thejr  ai-e  hat«ful  to  God ;  they 
are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  whom  the 
Divine  wrath  (^  iiry^l)  at  length  oTertakes"  (I 
Thew.  ii.  15,  16).  With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
■eenu  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antidirist  is 
represented  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro* 
pbetic  insight  the  Apostle  ioiesaw,  as  he  coatom- 
pUted  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  sppioach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  cata- 
strophe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Loitl's 
pivdictions  of  the  vengeance  which  threatened 
Jerusalem  blended  with  the  Apostle's  vision,  and 
gave  a  colour  to  this  passage.  If  it  seem  strange 
tiiat  "  lawlessness  "  should  be  mentioned  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose  very  zenl  for 
"the  Law"  stimulated  their  opposition  to  the 
Oospcl,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  woi'ds 
(Matt,  xiiii.  28;,  describing  the  Jewish  teachem: 
"  within  they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness 
(iyoitias)."  Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the 
Antichrist,  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in  regard- 
ing the  Roman  Empire  as  the  restraining  power,  for 
to  it  was  taken  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
without  altogether  underetanding  its  bearing.  It 
was  to  Roman  justice  and  Roman  magistrates  that 
the  Apostle  had  recourse  at  this  time  to  shield  him 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  check  their 
violence.  At  Vhilippi,  his  Roman  citizenship  ex- 
tolled an  ample  apology  for  ill-treatment.  At 
Theasalonics,  Roman  law  secured  him  fiur  play. 
At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted  him  of 
frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
only  at  a  later  date  under  Nero,  that  Rome  became 
the  antagonist  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also 
in  turn  was  fitly  portrayed  by  St  John  as  the 
type  of  Antichrist.  Whether  the  Jewish  opposition 
to  the  Gospel  entirely  exhausted  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  "  mystery  of  lawlessness  "  as  he  saw 
it  "  already  working  "  in  his  own  day,  or  whether 
other  elements  did  not  also  combine  with  this  to 
complete  the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  More- 
over at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  oar  imper- 
fect information,  we  cannot  hope  to  explain  the 
exact  bearing  of  nil  the  details  in  the  picture.  But 
following  the  guidance  of  history,  we  seem  justified 
in  adopting  thb  as  a  probable,  though  only  a 
partial,  explanation  of  a  very  difBcnIt  passage. 

5.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  beta  given  in  the 
article  on  the  First  Epistle.  [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONI'CA  (e«<r<ra\oKfit>i).  The  on- 
ginal  name  of  this  city  was  Theima;  and  that  port 
of  the  Mncalonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated 
("  Medio  fleiu  litoris  sinus  Thei-maici,"  Plin.  II.  X. 
iv.  10)  retiined  through  the  Konum  period  the  de- 
signation of  the  Themiaic  Gulf.  The  history  of 
the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no  gicat  note 
(see  Hei-od.  vii.  128  seqq. ;  Thucyd.  i.  61,  ii.  29  ; 
Acsch.  De  fills.  Leg.  p.  31).  It  rose  into  importance 
with  the  decay  of  Gieek  nationality.  Cassander 
the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and 
named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Greet.  The  first  author  in  which  the 
new  appellation  occui-s  is  Polybius  (iiiii.  4).  The 
name  ever  since,  under  various  slight  modifications, 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  itself  has  never 
ceased   to  be  eminent.     S<il<mVti  (though  Adrian- 

*  TlmoUiy  is  not  mentioned  In  any  part  of  ttie  direct 
narrative  of  what  happened  at  Thesialonlca.  though  he 
appears  as  SL  Paul's  companion  before  at  Phitlppi  (AcU 
xvi,  1-13),  and  afterwards  at  Beroos  (xvli.  14,  16);  but 
frum  his  subsequent  mission  U>  rhea9slonic%(l  Tboa.  111. 
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opia  may  possibly  be  laj-gcr)  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after  Con- 
stantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  four  governments,  Thessalonica  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  second  (Liv.  xlv.  29) ;  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  province, 
this  city  became  practically  the  metropolis.  Notices 
of  the  place  now  become  frequent.  Cicero  was  here 
in  his  exile  (pro  Plane.  41),  and  some  of  his  letters 
were  written  from  hence  during  his  journeys  to 
and  from  his  own  province  of  Cilicia.  During 
the  lii-st  Civil  War  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Porapeian  party  and  the  Senate  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  20). 
During  the  second  it  took  the  side  of  Octavius 
(Pint.  Brut.  46 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  118),  whence 
apparently  it  reapeil  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
being  made  a  **free  city"  (libera  dvitas,  Plin. 
/.  c),  n  privilege  which  is  commemorated  on  some 
of  its  coins.  Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia 
(jid\urra  rStv  tiKKav  cucu'Spci),  similar  language 
to  which  is  used  bv  Lucian  in  the  second  century 
{^A»in.  46). 

Thus  we  aie  brought  to  St.  Paul's  visit  (with 
Silas  and  Timothy)  •  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Thessalonica.  Three  drcumstanoes  must  here 
be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  important  man- 
ner this  visit  and  this  journey,  as  well  as  the  two 
Kpistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  from  Corinth  vei'y  soon  afler  his  departure 
fiom  his  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1.)  This  was 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Rood,  called  the 
Fia  it/jwiia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the  whole 
region  to  the  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  St.  Paul  was 
on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acte  xvi.  11)  and  Phi- 
LIPPI  (xvi.  12-40),  and  his  route  from  the  latter 
phice  (xvii.  1)  had  brought  him  through  two  of  the 
well-known  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
raries. [Amphipolis;  Apollonia.]  (2.)  Placed 
as  it  was  on  this  great  Road,  and  in  connexion  with 
other  important  Roman  ways  ("posita  in  gremio 
imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Cicero's  woi-ds),  Thessa- 
lonica was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
besides  its  inland  communication  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  far  more  remote 
regions,  its  maritime  position  made  it  a  great  empo- 
rium of  trade  by  sea.  In  fijct  it  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Epliesus  in  its 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  Thus  we  see 
the  force  of  what  St.  Paul  says  in  his  First  Epistle, 
shortly  afler  leaving  Thessalonica — i^'  hftM*  i\if 
XTTOi  4  Xiyvt  ToC  Kvpfov  oi  \iiviai  ty  Tp  Moice- 
JoWif  icoi  iv  T^  'Axof?,  iAA'  ty  norrX  r6inf  (i.  8). 
(3.)  The  ciroumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that 
here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  port  of 
Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the 
Apostle's  plaus,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success. 
Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalo- 
nica: and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they 
have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century 
during  the  Sclavonic  wars ;  and  again  in  the  twelfth 
by   Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.     In  the 


1-7 ;  see  Acts  xvllt  i),  and  the  mention  of  his  name  In 
the  opening  salutation  of  both  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  had  hem  with  the 
AposUe  Ihroughont. 
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fifteenth  century  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Spanish 
Je«r».  At  the  present  day  the  numbers  of  residents 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  (in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
town)  are  estimated  at  10,000  or  20,000,  out  of  an 
aggi-egate  population  of  60,000  or  70,000. 

Toe  first  scene  of  the  Apostle's  worii  at  Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  Syna^gue.  AcconiiDg  to  his  custom 
he  began  there,  arguing  from  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures (Acts  ivii.  2,  3) :  and  the  same  general  results 
tbilowed,  as  in  other  places.  Some  believed,  both 
Jews  and  proselytes,  and  it  is  particularly  added, 
that  among  tiiese  were  many  influential  women 
(ver.  4) ;  ou  which  the  general  body  of  the  Jews, 
stirred  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation to  pei-secute  Paul  and  Silas  {vers.  5-10).  It 
is  stated  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews 
continual  for  three  weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we 
are  obliged  to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Apostles  at  Thessalonica.  A  flourishing  Church 
was  certainly  foi-med  there:  and  the  Epistles  show 
that  its  elements  were  much  more  Gentile  tlian 
Jewish.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Tfaessalonians  as 
having  turned  "  from  idols ;"  and  he  does  not  here, 
as  in  other  Epistles,  quote  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
In  all  respects  it  is  important  to  compare  these  two 
letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts ;  and  such 
references  have  the  greater  freshness  from  the  .short 
interval  which  elapsed  between  visiting  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  writing  to  them.  Such  expressions  a< 
if  e\i<^(i  TioWy  (1  Thess.  i.  6),  and  in  iroXX^ 
ayivi  (ii.  2),  sum  up  the  suflering  and  conflict 
which  Paul  and  Silas  and  their  converts  went  through 
at  Thessalonica.  (.See  also  IThess.ii.  14, 15,iii.3,4; 
2  TheB.  i.  4-7.)  The  persecution  took  place  through 
the  instrumentality  of  worthless  idleis  (tuv  070- 
paiay  inSpas  Tivels  wonipois,  AcU  xvii.  .5),  who, 
instigated  by  the  Jews,  raised  a  tumult.  The  house 
of  Jason,  with  whom  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  been 
residing,  was  attacked ;  they  themselves  were  not 
found,  but  Jason  was  brought  before  the  authorities 
on  the  aocoaation  that  the  Christians  weie  trying 


to  set  up  a  new  King  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor ; 
a  guarantee  (rk  iKw^i')  was  taken  from  Jason  and 
others  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  Paul 
and  Silas  were  sent  away  by  night  southwards  to 
Beroea  (Acts  ivii.  5-10).  The  particular  charge 
brought  against  the  Apostles  receives  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  Epistles,  where  the  iiTigdom  of  Christ 
is  prominently  mentioned  (1  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  5).  So  again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Resunection  is 
conspicuous  both  in  St.  Luke's  uarrative  (xvii.  3), 
and  in  the  firet  letter  (i.  10,  iv.  14, 16).  If  we  pass 
from  these  points  to  such  as  are  personal,  we  are 
enabled  from  the  Epistles  tocomplete  the  picture  of 
St.  Paul's  conduct  and  attitude  at  Thessalonica,  as 
regards  bis  love,  tendei-ness,  and  zeal,  his  care  of 
individual  souls,  and  hjs  disinterestedness  (see  1 
Thess.  i.  5,  ii.  1-10).  As  to  this  last  point,  St. 
Paul  was  partly  supported  here  by  contributions 
from  Pliilippi  (I'hil.  iv.  15,  16),  partly  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hands,  which  he  diligently  prac- 
tised for  the  sake  of  the  better  success  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  he  might  set  an  example  to  the  idle  and 
selfish.  (He  refers  very  eipi-essly  to  what  he  had 
said  and  done  at  Thessalonica  in  regard  to  this 
point.  See  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  iv.  11 ;  comparing  2  Thess. 
iii.  8-12.)  [TuEsa.^LOHTANS,  Epistles  to.]  To 
complete  the  aoooimt  of  St.  Paul's  connexion  with 
Thessalonica,  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly there  again,  though  the  name  of  the  city 
is  not  specified,  on  his  third  missionary  jouniey, 
both  in  going  and  returning  (Acts  xx.  1-3).  Pos- 
sibly he  was  also  there  again,  after  his  libera- 
tion from  his  first  imprifonment.  See  Phil.  i.  25, 
26,  ii.  24,  for  the  hope  of  revisiting  Macedonia, 
entertained  by  the  Apostle  at  Home,  and  1  Tim. 
i.  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Tit.  iii.  12,  for  subsequent 
journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Theasaionica. 

Of  the  first  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  we  are  able 
to  specify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason  (who 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Apostle's  own  kinsman  men- 
tioned in   Rom.  xyi.  21),  Demas  (at  least  conjec- 
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turally;  s«e  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  Gaiiu,  who  shared 
aome  of  St.  Paul's  perils  at  kphesus  (Acts  >ix.  29), 
Secuodtu  (who  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia 
to  Asia  on  the  eastwaivt  route  of  his  thiid  missionary 
journey,  and  was  probably  concerned  in  the  business 
of  the  collection ;  see  Acts  xx.  4),  and  especially 
Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
with  Secundus,  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage 
to  Kome,  and  had  therefore  probably  been  with  him 
during  tiie  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  two  of  the  Kpistles  written  during  the 
first  Roman  impiisonment.  See  Acts  ixvii.  2 ; 
Col.  iv.  10;  Philera.  24;  also  Acts  xiz.  29,  for  his 
association  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  third  journey). 

We  most  recur,  however,  to  the  namtive  io  the 
Acta,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  singtdarly  accu- 
rate illustmtion  which  it  affords  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  demus 
mentioned  (t^p  S^/uiy,  Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  "  free 
dty,"  but  the  peculiai'  title,  poiitarchs  {noXitifX'^t 
ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs 
in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  eai'lr  Imperial 
times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the  city. 
From  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  poiitarchs  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  Uoeckh,  Corp,  Itac.  No.  1967. 

This  seems  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  ai'ch  first  mentioned 
(called  the  VanJar  gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Koman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemorat- 
ing some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main  street, 
which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which  inteisects 
the  city  from  east  to  west,  is  luidoubtedly  the  line 
of  the  Via  Egnatia,  Near  the  coui'se  of  this  street, 
and  between  the  two  arches,  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  an  architrave,  and  believed  by 
•ome  to  have  belonged  Xo  the  Hippodrome,  which  is 
so  fiunous  in  coooection  with  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have  been  anciently 
heathen  temples.  The  city  walls  are  of  late  Greek 
construction,  but  resting  on  a  much  older  foundation, 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness.  The  castle 
contains  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  ti-inmphal 
arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  Uter 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  "  the  Oi-thodoi  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
passages  are,  ita  capture  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  904 
(Jo.  Oameniata,  D«  ExcHio  TTiessalonicenai,  with 
Theophanes  Continnatus,  1838);  by  the  Ciiisaders 
in  lI8o  (Nicetas  Choniates,  De  Andron.  Comneno, 
1835;  also  Eustath.  De  ITiessahnicd  a  Latmia 
capti,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842) ;  and  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amunith 
II.  in  1430  (Jo.  Anagnostes,  Dt  TKessalonkenai 
Excidio  Narratio,  with  Phrantzes  and  Cananus, 
1838).  The  references  aie  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  population  at  the  pi-esent , 


•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  raider  of  some  fine 
remarks,  in  Illustration  of  Luke's  historical  accuracy,  in 
Tbolnck's  CtattfricOnlvfott  ier  Bvang.  OaAickU,  pp. 
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day  is  Greek ;  and  Thessalonica  may  still  be  destined 
to  take  a  prominent  port  in  struggles  connected 
with  nationality  and  religion. 

The  travellere  to  whom  it  is  most  important  to 
refer,  as  having  given  full  accounts  of  this  place, 
are  Clarke  {traveU  in  Europe,  &c.,  1810-1823), 
Sir  H.  Holland  (Thtnels  in  lie  Ionian  I$le>,  &cL, 
ISl.'i),  Cousin^ry  (  Voyage  dam  la  Wadehnne, 
1831),  and  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  1835).  An 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Abb^  Beller 
will  be  found  in  the  Memoires  de  FAcadimie  des 
Imcriptiona,  tom.  xxxviii.  Sect.  JIM.  pp.  121-146. 
But  the  most  elaborate  work  is  that  of  Tafel,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  in 
1835.  This  was  aflei'wai'ds  reprinted  as  "  Prole- 
gomena" to  the  Disaertatio  de  Thessalonici  tjaaqae 
Agro  Oeographioo,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  should 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  The 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
of  course  contain  useful  compilations  on  the  subject. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  copious  are  those  of 
Koch  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Liinemann  (Gottingen, 
1850).  [J.  S.  H.] 


THEU'DAS  (eet/Sas :  Theodas:  and  probably 
=  nilD),  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned  in 
Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
V.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  d'  the 
Apostles.  He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
count, at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men;  he 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  false 
doctrine,  but  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violence ; 
he  entei-taincd  a  high  conceit  of  himself  (aVywv 
eTvof  Tiya  lauriy) ;  was  slain  at  last  (iypp^Oi)), 
and  his  party  was  dispersed  and  brought  to  nothing 
(SieXMifirw  Kci  tyirorro  tls  oiSir).  Josephus 
{Ant.  XX.  5,  §1 )  spoiks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a 
similar  part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44, 
i.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  Uitei-  than 
the  deliveiy  of  Gamaliel's  speech;  and  since  Luke 
places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before 
Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaiis,  i*.  e.  A.D.  6  or 
7  (Jos.  S.J.  ii.  8,  §1 ;  Ant.  iviii.  1, §6,  xx.  5, §2), 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction 
which  t4X)k  place  thirty  years  or  more  after  the 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  ApoetelgeaAichte,  pp.  132,  seq.).  Here  we 
may  protest,  at  the  outset,  against  the  injustice  of 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gix>ss  an  envr;  for 
having  established  his  character  in  so  many  deci- 
sive instances  in  which  he  has  alluded,  in  the 
course  of  the  Acts,  to  persons,  phioes,  customs,  and 
events  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  pi-esumption  that  he  was  well  informed  idso 
as  to  the  facts  in  this  pai-ticular  pas-sage."  Every 
principle  of  just  criticism  demands  that,  instead  of 


161-17?,  3)5-389.  See  also  Ebrard,  JSrangdisdie  KrUHe, 
pp.  «78,  sq.;  and  Lechler,  Dot  ApotlMtehe  ZeUaUer, 
pp. «.  sq. 
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distrusting  him  as  soon  as  he  goes  beyond  our  means 
of  Terificatiou,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  any 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  his  credi- 
bility which  the  conditions  of  the  case  will  allow. 

Various  solutions  of  the  difficulty  hare  been 
offered.  The  two  followiug  hare  been  suggested  as 
especially  commending  themselves  by  their  fulfil- 
ment of  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  as  ap- 
proved by  learned  and  judicious  men : — (1.)  Since 
i.ake  represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas 
the  Galilean  [see  vol.  i.  p.  1160],  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  hare  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Tlie  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death  was 
remariubly  turbulent ;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  direction  of  insurrec- 
tianary  chielii  or  fimatics.  Josephus  mentions  but 
three  of  these  disturbers  by  name ;  he  passes  over 
the  others  with  a  general  allusion.  Among  these 
whom  the  Jewish  historian  has  omitted  to  name, 
may  have  been  the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites 
as  an  example  of  unsuccessful  innovation  and  in- 
subordination. The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  (Winer,  HealuA.  ii.  609);  and  it  can  eicite 
no  surprise  that  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  in- 
sui^ent,  should  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, aud  another,  fifty  yean  later,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius.  As  analogous  to  this  supposition  is  the 
■het  that  Jeeephus  gives  an  account  of  four  men 
named  Simon,  who  followed  each  other  within  forty 
yean,  and  of  three  named  Jvdat,  within  ten  years, 
who  were  all  instigatois  of  rebellion.  This  mode  of 
reconciling  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
Lardner  {Credibility,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  Bengel, 
Kninoel,  Olshausen,  Anger  (de  Tempp.  m  Act, 
Apost.  Satione,  p.  185),  Winer,  and  othen. 

(2.)  Another  explanation  (essentially  different 
only  as  proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is,  that 
Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  in- 
surgents whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Sonatag  ( Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krita.  1837,  p.  622,  &c.)  has  advanced 
this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  learning  and 
ability.  He  argues  that  the  Theudas  refen^  to  by 
Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus 
under  the  name  of  Simon  (B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2 ;  Ant. 
xrii.  10,  §6),  a  slare  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  king,  amid  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monai°ch 
died.  He  urges  the  following  reasons  for  that 
opinion :  first,  this  Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
among  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at  that 
time,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  point ;  secondly,  he  is  described  as  a 
num  of  the  same  lofiy  pretensions  (dvai  i^tos 
iKwltrea  xap'  irrtvovy = \iyuy  tlytU  riya  iavriy); 
thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  death,  which  Josephus 
does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other  two  insur- 
geaia ;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  compara- 
tively few  adherents,  in  confoiTuity  with  Luke's 
4ir«l  TtrpoKoffitiy ;  and,  lastly,  his  having  been 
originally  a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appella- 
tion, since  it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to 
assume  a  different  name  on  changing  their  occupa- 
tion or  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  Gamaliel  speaks  of  him  as  Theudas,  because, 
having  borne  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
was  best  known  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and  that  Josephus,  on  the  eontraiy,  who 
wrote  for  Romans  and  Greeks,  speaks  of  him  as 
Simon,  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 
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himself  up  as  king,  and  in  that  way  acquired  his 
foreign  notoriety  (see  Tacit.  Bist.  v.  9). 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  suppositions:  both  are  reasonable,  and 
both  must  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be  justly 
charged  with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.  So  impartial  a 
witness  as  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  ((?e- 
schtchte  der  Israeliten,  ii.  Anh.  p.  76),  admits  the 
reasoiuibleness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  the  ci'edibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  Lardner  (^Credibility, 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  thei-efore,  could  well  say  here,  "  In- 
deed I  am  surprised  that  any  learned  man  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  were  two  impostonr 
of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty 
years."  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  advert  to  other 
modes  of  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may 
almost  be  .said  to  take  for  granted  ;  and  it  is  possible 
certainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Jose- 
phus himself  may  have  misplaced  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that 
oversight.  Calvin's  view  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appeaiixl  not  after  but  before  Theudas  (jitrii 
ToSroi>=:imuper  ye\  praetered),  and  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary  to  the 
manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  deswves 
mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writere,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  following: — Wieseler, 
Chronologie  der  Apost.  Zeitaltert,  138:  Neander, 
Geschichte  der  Pflamtmg,  i.  75,  76 ;  Guerike, 
BeitrSge  zur  Emieit.  ins  N.  Test.  90;  Baum- 
garten,  ApostelgeschicHe,  i.  114 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
ifebr.  ii.  704 ;  Biscoe,  History  of  the  Acts,  428 ; 
and  Wordsworth's  Commentary,  ii.  26. 

[H.  B.  H.] 

THIEVES,  THE  TWO.  The  men  who  under 
this  name  appear  iu  the  history  of  the  crucifixion 
were  robbers  (X]i<rraf)  rather  than  thieves  (kA<- 
irraf),  belonging  to  the  lawless  bands  by  whi(h 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  afterwards  infested 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8,  xx.  8,  §10).  Against  these 
brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  con- 
tinual war  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §2).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samantan  shows  how  common  it  was 
for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellere  even  on 
the  high  i-oed  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Luke  x. 
30).  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to 
encounter  them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Of^en,  as  in  the 
case  of  Barabbas,  the  wild  robber  life  was  connected 
with  a  fanatic  zeal  for  fi-eedom,  which  turned  the 
Durauding  attack  into  a  popular  insurrection  (Mark 
XV.  7).  For  crimes  such  as  these  the  Romans  had 
but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was  the  penalty  at 
once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii. 
13,  §2). 

Of  the  previous  histoiy  of  the  two  who  suiTeiwI 
on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Baitibbas  was  clearly  ex- 
pected at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  imong  the 
ovoTcuruurrai  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  in  which 
zeal,  and  hate,  and  pabiotism,  and  lust  of  plunder 
were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas. 
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[Comp.  Barabbas.]    They  find  themselrcs  with 

one  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  who  was  described 
in  the  superscription  on  his  cross  as  Jesiis  of  Nazn- 
Tetb.  They  could  hardly  fail  to  hare  heard  some- 
thing of  his  &me  as  a  prophet,  of  his  triumphal 
entry  as  a  king.  They  now  find  him  sharing  the 
same  fate  as  themselves,  condemned  on  much  the 
same  charge  (Luke  ixiii.  5).  They  too  would  bear 
their  crosses  to  the  appointed  place,  while  He  tiiinted 
by  the  way.  Their  garments  would  be  parted 
among  the  soldiers.  Kor  them  also  there  would  be 
the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused,  to  dull  the 
sharp  pain  of  the  firet  hours  on  the  cross.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  king 
of  the  Jews  who  conld  neither  save  himself  nor 
help  them,  whose  followers  had  not  even  fought 
for  him  (John  iriii.  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the 
many  chieftains  whom  they  had  probably  known 
claiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  Ant.  n-ii.  10,  §8), 
strangely  unlike  the  "notable  prisoner"  for  whom 
they  had  not  hesitated,  it  would  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over  one  of  them  ^ere 
came  a  change.  The  darkness  which,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekne^  of  the 
sufferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  croea  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeeil  was  one  unlike  all 
other  "  kings  of  the  Jews  "  whom  the  robber  had 
ever  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He  had 
claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king  seems 
to  him  now  the  most  tei-rible  of  all  punishments; 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return,  the  most 
blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was 
answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  tlie  spirit.  To 
him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
Him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  [comp.  Para- 
dise], waking  with  that  word  the  thoughts  of  a 
purer  past  and  tlie  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  lair  graves 
and  pleasant  streams.  "  Thou  shalt  be  teith  me." 
He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  histoid  of  such  won- 
d^ul  interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself 
on  men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  from  the  great  Alexandrian 
thinker  (Origeu,  in  Bom.  iii.)  to  the  writer  of  the 
most  popular  hymn  of  our  own  times,  have  seen  in 
the  "  dying  thief"  the  first  great  typical  instance 
that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  &ith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  Even  those  whose  tboughtfi  were  less 
deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and  other 
like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
Trinit.  c  x. ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii.).  The  logical  spe- 
culations of  the  Pebgian  controversy  overclouded, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment 
of  Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  he  had  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  penitent  thief  had  been  liaptised 
or  not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
between  the  two  answers.  At  times  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  the  solution  which  had  satis- 
fied others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
sufficient  baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inex- 
orable logjic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the 
assumption  that   he  probably   had   been   baptised 
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before,  either  in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on 
his  robber-life  (comp.  De  Animd,  i.  II,  iii.  12; 
Serm.  de  Temp.  130 ;  Retract,  i.  26,  iii.  18,  55). 

Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  here 
overshoot*  the  mark,  and  finds  in  the  Lord's  words 
to  him,  dropping  all  mention  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  wa*  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thu»  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  positioa  of  the 
two  Churches  {Gnomon  N.  T.  in  Luke  xxiii.).  Stier 
( Wordt  of  the  Lord  Jesm,  in  loc)  reads  in  tJw 
words  of  reproof  (oiSi  ^fiiS  ■ri'  t^c  dskvi  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with  grief 
and  horror  to  the  revi lings  of  the  muHitnde,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppreived.  Th« 
Apoci-yphal  tiospels,  as  usual,  do  their  best  to  lower 
the  divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.  They 
follow  the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  world. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all  mankind. 
Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarchs  find  him  already 
there  bearing  his  cross.  Micliael  the  ardiangel  had 
led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fiery  sword  had  turned 
aside  to  let  him  pass  {Evang.  Nicod.  n.  10). 
Names  were  gi>-cn  to  the  two  robbers.  Demas  or 
Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief,  hanging  on  the 
right,  Gcstas  the  impenitent  on  the  left  (Evang. 
Nicod.  i.  10;  Narrat.  Joseph,  c.  3).  The  C17  of 
entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  long  wordy  prayet« 
{Narr.  Jot.  I.  c),  and  the  promise  suffers  the  same 
treatment.  The  history  of  the  Infancy  is  made 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  holy 
family,  on  their  flight  fo  Kgypt,  come  upon  a  band 
of  robbers.  One  of  them,  Titus  (the  names  are 
different  here),  has  compassion,  purchases  the  silence 
of  his  companion,  Dumachus,  and  the  infant  Chiist 
prophesies  that  after  thirty  years  Titus  shall  be 
crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  befoi«  him  into 
Paradise  {Erang.  Infant,  c.  23).  As  in  other 
instances  [comp.  MAni],  so  in  this,  the  fiwcy  of 
inventors  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names. 
Bede  (Colkctan.')  gives  Matlia  and  Joca  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.  The  name  givoi  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its 
ground,  and  St.  Dismas  takes  his  place  in  the 
hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Churches. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  puerile  enongh.  The 
captious  objections  to  the  naixative  of  St.  Luke  as 
inconsistent  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  that  both  are 
more  or  less  legendary,  are  hardly  less  pueiilo 
(Strauss,  Leben  Jem,  ii.  519 ;  Ewald,  Christvt, 
Oeach.  v.  438).  The  obvioos  answer  to  this'  is 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Oiigen  (Horn.  35 
in  i/af (.),  Chrysostom  (Horn.  88  in  Matt.),  and 
others  (comp.  Suicer,  >.  v.  Xpor^t).  Both  began 
by  reviling.  One  was  subsequently  touched  witli 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanation,  given 
by  Cyprian  {De  PassUme  Domini),  Augustine  (De 
Cone.  Evang.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  forces 
the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into 
agreement  with  that  of  St,  Luke  by  assuming  a 
synecdoche,  or  tyllepait,  or  enaitage,  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, far  less  satisfactory.  The  technical  word 
does  but  thinly  veil  the  contradiction  which  this 
hypothesis  admits  but  does  not  explain.    [E.  H.  P.] 

THIMNA'THAH  (nnjOPl:  eanya0i;  Alex. 

Baiwa :  Tkemnatha).  A  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Oan  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  nameil  between 
Elon  and  Ekron.     The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  reridenoe  of  Samson's  wife  (inaccnratelj  given 
in  A.  V.  TiMNAH) ;  but  the  position  of  that  place, 
which  seems  to  agi'ce  with  the  modem  TSmeh 
below  Zareah,  is  not  so  suitable,  being  fiillj  ten 
miles  from  AW,  the  repreeentative  of  Ekron. 
Timnah  appears  to  have  be«i  almost  as  common  a 
name  as  Gibenh,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  another  in  the  allotment  of  Dan  besides 
that  represented  by  IftncA.  [G.] 

THIS'BE  (e(<r/Ji|,  or  e/jSij).  A  name  found 
only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from 
which  Tobit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  captive 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  real  mterest  of  the  name 
resides  in  the  ftnA  that  it  is  maintained  by  some 
roterpretera  (Hiller,  Onom.  236,  947 ;  Rehmd,  Pal. 
1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the  glory  of  giving 
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Hrth  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  This,  however, 
is,  at  the  best,  very  questionable,  and  derives  its 
main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  word  employed 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1  to  denote  the  relation  of  Elijah  to 
Gilead,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Received 
Hebi-ew  Text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Gilead  but  merely  a  resident  there,  and  came  ori- 
ginally from  a  different  and  foreign  district.  But  it 
is  also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the  sentence 
shall  mean  "  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in  which  case 
all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet  and  Tbisbe  of 
Naphtali  at  once  fells  to  the  ground.  [SeeTuBBiTE.] 
There  is  however  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
teits  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  how  hazardous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topo- 
graphical coDclusioDs  upon  it : — 


A.  V. 


Out  of  Thisbe  which 
is  at  tbe  right  band 
of  that  city  which  is 
ealled  properly  Neph- 
tbali  in  GaUlee  above 
Aser.*  {Marg.  or 
Kedesh  of  MephthaU 
in  GaUlee,  Judg.  iv. 
••]        

•  «.«.  probably, 
Haaor. 


Vduatc 


Out  of  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Neph- 
thall  which  is  in 
the  upper  parts 
of  Galilee  above 
Naaason,  behind 
the  road  which 
leads  to  tbe  west, 
having  on  the 
left  hand  the  city 
of  Eephet. 


LXX. 


Out  of  Thisbe 
which  is  at  the 
right  hand  of 
KudidsofNeph- 
thaleim  in  Gali- 
lee above  Aser. 


BavoKD  Obeee  Tzxt. 


Out  of  Thltae  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  Kudidn  of  Neph- 
thaleim  in  Upper  Ga- 
Ulee above  Asser,  be- 
hind the  setting  sun 
on  the  right  of  Fho- 
gor  (Peor). 


Tetos  Latdia. 

Oat  of  the  city  of  Bihil 
which  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Edlsae,  a  city  of 
Nephthalini  in  Upper  Ga- 
Ulee over  against  Naason, 
behind  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west  on  the 
left  of  Raphaln. 

[Another  MS.  reads  Oe- 
briel,  Cydiwos,  and  Ra- 
phaim,  for  Bihil,  ISdisse, 
and  Baphain.] 


Assuming  that  Thisbe,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured 
(apparently  for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  C'onun.  Sber 
die  KBnigt,  247)  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^SB'nDi  which  word 
in  fiict  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  passage, 
and  may  be  pointed  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  mean  either 
**  from  the  inhabitants  of,"  or  "  from  Tishbi,"  i.e. 
Thisbe.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in  respect  of  the 
same  word  in  1  K.  rvii.  1,  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  [TiSHBiTE.]  But  this,  though  very  ingenious, 
and  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  at 
present  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none  of  the  texts  sup- 
port it,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  its  &vour. 

No  name  resemblug  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
yet  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kedet  or 
Safed,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
minute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Kevised  Greek 
Texts— equalled  in  the  sacred  books  only  by  the 
well-known  description  of  the  position  of  Shiloh  in 
Judg.  xxi,  19—  can  be  mere  invention,  [G.j 

THISTLE.    [TBORiig  and  Thistles.] 

THOM'AS  (e«/>a> :  Thomm),  one  of  the  Apoa- 
tles.  According  to  Eusebius  (/f.  E.  \.  13)  his  real 
name  was  Judas.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  confu- 
sion with  Thaddaens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extiact. 
But  it  may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  sunume. 
The  word  KtOND,  Thama*  means  "  a  twin ;"  and  so 
it  is  translated  in  John  li.  16,  xxi.  2,  b  SiSv/tot. 
Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that  he 
had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia  {Patre$  Apott.  p.  272), 
or  that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Lord  (Thilo, 
Acta  Thomae,  p.  94);  which  hist,  agam,  would 


>  In  Cant.  vil.  4,  It  Is  simply  QKH.  exactly  our 
"  Tom."  Tbe  flrequency  of  the  name  in  England  Is  de- 
tlvtd  not  from  the  Apostle,  but  from  St.  Tbomss  of 
Cantcrtnuy. 

TOL.  n. 


confirm  his  identification  with  Judas  (camp.  Matt. 
xiii.  55). 

He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch  (Patre* 
^)OSl.  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apoatles  be  is  coupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  z.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke 
vi.  IS,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i,  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits, 
which,  however,  so  exactly  agree  together,  that, 
slight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  character  bt^re  us 
with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man,  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  subject 
to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side, 
and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter- 
mined to  &ce  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea 
on  his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  "  Let  us  also  go  (icod  iiiitis)  that  we  may 
die  with  Him"  (John  xi.  16).  He  enteitained  no 
hope  of  His  escape— he  looked  on  the  journey  as 
leading  to  total  rum ;  but  he  determined  to  share 
the  peril.  <*  Though  He  alay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him." 

The  second  was  his  speedi  during  the  Last  Supper. 
"  Thomas  saith  imto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  woy  " 
(xiv.  5)  ?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt  as 
to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken. 

The  third  was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  was 
absent — possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristi- 
cally— from  the  first  assembly  when  Je&us  bad  ap- 
peared. The  others  told  hibi  what  they  had  seen. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exchunatioo,  the  terms  of 
which  couvey  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  bin 
doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vivid  picture  that 
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his  mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  be  had 
last  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  crass.  "  Except  I  see 
in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  iny 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe" 
{ob  nil  tciirrtiiru),  John  xx.  25. 

Oa  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  their 
gathering,  perliaps  in  expectation  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week  ;  and  Jesus  stood 
amongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutBtion, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you ;"  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  beea  the  special  object  of  His  appeaitince, 
uttered  the  words  which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of 
Thomas  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and 
doubt.  "  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [&St — as  if  Him- 
self pointing  to  His  wounds]  and  see  my  hands ; 
and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  (/ij)  ylyov)  unbelieving  {trurros), 
but  believing  (iturrSs)."  "  He  answers  to  the  words 
that  Thomas  had  spoken  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow- 
disciples  only ;  but  it  is  to  the  thought  of  bis  heart 
rather  than   to   the   words  of  his   lips  that  the 

Searcher  of  hearts  answers Eye,  ear,  and 

touch,  at  once  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied — 
the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too ;  the  knowledge  that  seaixdies  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end, 
infinite  and  eternal"  (.^mold's  Scrm.  vi,  238). 

The  effect  ^  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  con- 
viction produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  woi-ds  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  contain  a  fitr  higher  assertion  of  his  Master's 
divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other  ex- 
pression used  by  Apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
God."  Some  have  supposed  tlmt  xipios  refers  to 
the  human,  Btit  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  too 
artificial.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  the 
exact  terms  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  were)  in 
astonished  awe.  "  It  is  tlien  my  Lord  and  my 
God!"'  And  the  word  "my"  gives  it  a  pei'sonal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  declaration  ii'om  its  being  the  last 
incident  narrated  in  the  direct  naiTative  of  the 
Gospel  (before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
corresponding  to  the  opening  words  of  the  pro- 
logue. "  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  eai'th 
to  be  what  St.  John  had  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  declai'ed  Him  to  be  from  all  eternity ;  and 
the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter 
do  but  rejieat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated 
before  in  his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first "  (Arnold's  Serm.  vi.  401 ). 

The  answer  of  our  Loi-d  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  narrative :  "  Because'  thou  hast  seen  me, 
thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (xx.  29). 
By  this  incident,  tlierefore,  Thomas,  **  the  Doubt- 
ing Apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  "  Ab  eo  dubitatum 
est,"  says  Augustine,  "  ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur." 
It  is  this  feature  of  his  character  which  has  been 
caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time  its 
peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.     In  the  famous 


^  It  Is  useless  to  speculate  whether  be  obeyed  our 
Lord's  Invitation  to  examine  the  wounds.  The  Im- 
pression is  that  he  did  not. 

«  It  is  obviously  of  no  dogmatic  importance  whether 
the  words  are  an  address  or  a  description.    Tliat  ttiey  are 
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statue  of  him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  church  at 
Copenhagen,  he  stands,  the  thoughtful,  meditative 
sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand  for  the  due 
measuring  of  evidence  and  argument.  This  scene 
was  one  of  the  favomite  passages  of  the  English 
theologian  who  in  this  century  gave  so  gi'eat  an 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry  combined 
with  feiTent  belief,  of  which  Thomas  is  so  remark- 
able an  example.  Two  discoui'ses  on  this  subject 
occui'  in  Dr.  Arnold's  published  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons (v.  312,  vi.  233).  Amongst  the  last  words 
which  he  repeated  before  bis  own  sudden  death 
{Life  and  Correspondence,  7th  ed.  617)  was  the 
blessing  of  Christ  on  the  fiiith  of  Thomas. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  aiW 
the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13J. 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditions  or 
legends ;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  grounds, 
may  be  briefly  despatched. 

'The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Eus.  H.  E.  i.  13,  iii.  1 ;  Socrat.  H.  E.  i.  19), 
represent  him  as  pi-eaching  in  Parthia  nr  Persia, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa  (Socr.  H.  E,  iv.  18). 
Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa,  as  being 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles ;  the 
other  three  being  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  {Horn,  in 
Ueb.  2G).  With  his  burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddaeus  to  Abgarus  with 
our  Lorf's  letter  (Eus.  H.  E.  >.  13). 

The  later  traditions  carry  Kim  fui-ther  East,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Malabar,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of "  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  "  and  his  tomb  is  shown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however,  is  now  usually 
regarded  as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later 
Tliomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nestorians. 

His  martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance;  and  is 
commemorated  by  the  Latin  Chun:h  on  Dec.  21, 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  tlie  Indians 
on  July  1. 

(For  these  traditions  and  their  authorities,  see 
Butler's  Lines  of  the  Saints,  Dec.  21).  An  apocry- 
phal "  Gospel  of  Thomas  "  (chiefly  relating  to  the 
Infancy)  is  published  in  Tischeudorf's  L'vangelia 
Apocrypha.  The  Apocryphal  "  Acts  of  Thomas"  by 
Thilo  [Codex  Apocryphus).  [A.  P.  S.] 

THOMOl  (eo/iot:  Co&»).  THAMAHorTiMAH 
(1  Esd.  V.  32). 

THOBNS  and  THISTLES.  There  appear 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  woiids  which  point 
to  dificrent  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny  shi-ubs,  but 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  several  terms 
occur  aflbrds,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  a  single 
clue  whereby  it  is  possible  to  come  to  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  their 
respective  identifications.  These  words  are  variously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "thorns,"  "briers,' 
"  thistles,"  &c.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms; 
we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  confine  our 
i-emarks  to  some  of  the  most  important  names,  and 


the  latter,  appears  tmm  the  use  of  the  nominative  o  jnjptov. 
The  fonn  o  Of6t  proves  nothing,  as  this  is  used  for  the 
vocative.    At  the  same  time  it  should  be  obser\-ed  that 
the  passage  is  taid  to  Christ,  elney  avr^ 
i  ••  Thomas"  (Bu/ui)  Is  omitted  In  tlie  best  USS. 
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those  which  s««ni  to  afibrd  some  slight  indications 
lis  to  the  plants  they  denote. 

1.  Atad  (*IDM :  i^  ^aiivos :  rhrannus)  occura  as 
the  name  of  some  spinous  plant  in  Jud^.  ix.  14, 15, 
where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  by  "  bramble  "  (Mai-g. 
"  thistle  "),  and  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9  (A.  V.  "  thoras  "). 
The  plant  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  Lycium  St- 
ropaeum,  or  Z.  itfrum  (Box-thoni),  both  of  which 
species  occur  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Fhr.  Palaest. 
Nos.  124,  125).  Oioscorides  (i.  119)  thus  speaks 
of  the  'Pdfivos  i  "  The  Rhamnus,  which  some  call 
pers«^>Aonibn,  others  leucacantha,  the  Romans  White- 
thorn, or  Cerbalis,  and  the  Carthaginians  atadin, 
is  a  shrub  which  grows  around  hedges ;  it  has  ei«ct 
branches  with  sharp  spines,  like  the  oryacantha 
(Hawthorn  ?),  but  with  small,  oblong,  thick,  soft 
leares."  Dioscorides  mentions  three  kinds  of 
rhnmnus,  two  of  which  are  identified  by  Spi-engel, 
ID  his  Commentary,  witli  the  two  species  q{  Lycium 
mentioned  above."  See  Belon,  Observations  de 
Plus.  Sing.  &c.,  ii.  ch.  78 ;  Kauwolff,  Tiav.  B. 
iii.  ch.  8  ;  Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Plant.  Aegypt. 
p.  21;  Celsius,  Ilierob.  i.  p.   199.     The  Arabic 

S  ,i. 
name  of  this  plant  (iX^f,  &tAd)  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew ;  but  it  was  also  known  by  the  name 


of  'Ausq.  f 


4^Um*£ 


l.feiym  Europtitum. 

Lycium  Europamm  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  in  the  Grecian 
islands  it  is  common  in  hedges  {English  Cyclop! 

•  In  his  Hist.  Bei  Barb.,  however,  he  refers  the  pa^Kos 
to  tlie  Zixyfhm  vidgwris. 
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"  l.yclnm  ").  See  also  the  passages  in  Belon  and 
Kauwolff  cited  above. 

2.  Chedeh  (pin :  tucav9a,  <ri)i  iierpirfuv : 
spina,  pxliunis)  occure  in  Pi-ov.  xv.  19,  "The  way 
of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  Cliedek  (A.  V. 
'  thoiDs'),"  and  in  Mic.  vii.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  brier."  The  Alexand.  LXX.,  in  the  foimer  pas- 
sage, interprets  the  meaning  thus,  «  The  ways  of 
the  slothful  are  strewed  with  thorns."  Celsius 
{_Hierdb.  ii.  35),  reiening  the  Heb.  term  to  the 

Arabic  Chadak  (o<X±>)i  >s  oi  opinion  that  some 
spinous  species  of  the  Solanwn  is  intended.  The 
Arabic  tei-m  dcaily  denote  some  kind  of  Solanum  ; 
cither  the  S.  melongela,  var.  esoilentum,  or  the 
S.  Sodomeum  ("apple  of  Sodom").  Both  these 
kinds  are  beset  with  prickles ;  it  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  intended  by  the  Heb.  word. 
Several  varieties  of  the  Egg-plant  are  found  in 
Palestine,  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  filmed 
Dead  Sea  apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  S.  Sodomeum 
when  sufl'ering  from  the  attacks  of  some  insect ; 
but  see  on  this  subject  Vine  of  Sodom.  The 
Heb.  term  may  be  generic,  and  intended  to  denote 
any  thorny  plant  suitable  for  hedges. 

3.  Choach  (nin :  txiw,  tutavBa,  ixxoix>  '"''^1  = 
paliurus,  lappa,  spina,  tribulua),  a  word  of  veiy 
uncertain  meaning  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
some  thorny  plant  in  Is.  xxxir.  13,  Hos.  ix.  6, 
Prov.  xxTi.  9,  Cant.  ii.  2, 2  K.  xiv.  9,  "  the  chSach 
of  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  &c.  See 
also  Job  ixxi.  40 :  "  Let  ohdach  (A.V. '  thistles') 
grow  instead  of  wheat,"  Celsius  (Hieroh.  i.  p. 
477)  believes  the  black-thorn  {Prunus  sylvestris) 
is  denoted,  but  this  would  not  suit  the  passage 
in  Job  just  quoted,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
some  thorny  weed  of  a  quick  growth  is  intended. 
Perhaps  the  tei-m  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  signify 
any  thorny  plant ;  this  opinion  may,  perhaps, 
I'eceive  some  slight  confirmation  fi'om  the  various 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew  word  as  given  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

4.  Dardar  (Tt^"! :  rpifioKos :  tribiUvs)  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  connexion  with  the  Heb.  kits  {'f\p), 
viz.  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  "  thorns  and  thistles"' {A.\ .), 
and  in  Hos.  x.  8,  "  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall 
come  up  on  their  altare."  The  Greek  rplPoXos 
occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  "  Do  men  gather  figs  of 
thistles  ?"  See  also  Heb.  vi.  8,  where  it  is  reiuiered 
"briers"  by  the  A.  V.  There  is  some  ditlerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  plant  or  plants  indicated  by 
the  Greek  rpiPo\os  and  the  Latin  tribulus.  Of 
the  two  kinds  of  hind  tribuli  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks  (Dioscorides,  iv.  15;  Theophi'astns,  Hist. 
Plant,  vi.  7,  §5),  one  is  supposed  by  Sprcngel, 
Stackhouse,  Koylc,  and  othere,  to  refer  to  the 
Tribulus  ierrestris,  Linn.,  the  other  to  the  Fagonia 
Cretica ;  but  see  Schneider's  Comment,  on  Theo- 
phi-astus  /.  c,  and  l>u  Molin  (Flore  Poetique 
Ancienne,  p.  305),  who  identifies  the  trib'iius  of 
Virgil  with  the  Centanrea  calcitrajm,  Linn, 
("star -thistle").  Celsius  (Ilierob.  ii.  p.  128) 
argues  in  fiivour  of  the  Fitgonia  Arnbica,  of  which 
a  figure  is  given  in  Shaw's  Travels  (Catal.  Plant. 
No.'229) ;  see  also  Foisk&l,  Flor.  ArcA.  p.  88.  It 
is  probable  that  either  the  Tribulus  ierrestris, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant,  but 
has  spines  on  the  fruit,  oi-  else  the  C.  calcitrapa,  is 
the  plant  which  is  -more  particularly  intended  by 
the  word  dardar. 

5  0  2 
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5.  ShAmir  (I^OK*),  almost  always  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word  thatth  (D^),  occun  in  several 
places  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  it  is  rarioualy  rendered 
by  the  LXX.,  x'^f'""t  X^"<  Sc'^^is,  ttyfuKrrts, 
(ilpi-     According  to  Abu'lfikll,  cited  by  Celsius 

(ffierob.  ii.  188),  "  the  Samnr  U^m)  of  the  Arabs 

is  a  thorny  tree ;  it  is  a  species  of  Sidra  which  does 
not  produce  fruit."  No  thorny  plants  are  more 
conspicuous  In  Palestine  and  the  Bible  Lands  than 
different  kinds  of  Shamrtactae  such  as  PcJiurua 
acuitatm  (Christ's  Thorn),  and  Zityphus  Spina 
Chritti ;  this  Utter  plant  ii  the  ixM  of  the  Arabs, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
both  in  wet  and  dry  places  ;  Dr.  Hooker  noticed  a 
specimen  nearly  40  ft.  high,  spreading  as  widely  as 
a  good  Quercut  Hex  in  England.  The  nebk  fringes 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  flourishes  on  the 
marshy  bonks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  it  forms 
either  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  com- 
mon all  over  the  country.  Th^  Arabs  hare  the 
terms  Salam,  Sidra,  Dhdl,  Nabca,  which  appear  to 
denote  either  varieties  or  different  species  of  Paliurut 
and  ZizyphuSf  or  different  states  perhaps  of  the  same 
tree  ;  but  it  U  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  to  each  its 
particuhir  signification.  The  XaStsits  (pVV3)  of 
Is.  Til.  19,  It.  13,  probably  denotes  some  species  of 
ZixyjAua.  The  **  crown  of  thorns "  which  was 
put  in  derision  upon  our  Lord's  head  just  before 
his  crucifixion,  was  probably  composed  of  the  thorny 
twigs  of  the  nebk  {Zizyphus  Spina  Christ!)  men- 
tioned above ;  being  common  everywhere,  they 
ooold  readily  be  procured.  "Thin  plant,"  says 
Hasselqnist  (TVoo.  p.  288),  "was  Tery  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns,  and 
its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily 
be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown ;  and  what,  in 
my  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  gi-eatest  proof  is,  that 
the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are 
a  very  deep  green.^  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
woold  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 
which  emperors  and  generals  were  used  to  be 
crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even  in  the 
punishment."  Still,  as  Rosenmiiller  (^Bib.  Bot. 
p.  201)  remarks,  "  there  being  so  many  kinds  of 
thorny  plants   in    Palestine,  all   conjectures  must 


>>  Hasselquist  must  bave  Intended  to  lesliict  the  simt- 
larltr  here  spoken  of  entirely  t«  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 


remain  tmcertain,  and  can  never  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory result,"  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  fix 
upon  any  one  deflnite  Hebrew  word  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  kind  of  "  thistle,"  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  this  plant  must  be  oxasionally  alluded  to. 
Hasselquist  (  Trav.  p.  280)  noticed  six  species  of 
Cardui  and  Cnici  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Kama;  and  Miss  Beaufort  speaks  of  giant 
thistles  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  which 
she  saw  near  the  ruins  of  Fellhftm  {Egyptian  Sep. 
and  Syrian  Shrines,  ii.  45,  SO).  We  must  also 
notice  another  thorny  plant  and  very  troublesome 
weed,  the  rest-harrow  (Ononis  aptnosa),  which 
covei's  entire  fields  and  plains  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  which,  as  Hasselquist  says  (p.  289), 
is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  some  paits  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

Dr.  Thomson  (^The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  59) 
illustrates  Isa.  xxiiii.  12,  "  the  people  shall  be  as 
the  burning  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be 
burned  in  the  Are,"  by  the  following  observation, 
**  Those  people  yonder  are  cutting  up  thorns  with 
their  mattocks  and  pruning-hooks,  and  gathering 
them  into  bundles  to  be  burned  in  these  burnings 
of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life  that 
when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed,  they 
are  never  cut  up,  but  set  on  fire  where  they  grow. 
They  are  cut  i<p  only  for  the  lime-kiln."  See  also 
p.  342  for  other  Scriptuiiil  allusions.        [W.  H.] 

THBA'CIA  (efKucfo,  Jk).  A  Thradan  horseman 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35,  appa- 
rently one  of  the  bodyguard  of  Goigias,  governor  of 
Idumaea  nnder  Antiochos  Epiphanes.  Thrace  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Aegean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine — all 
the  region,  in  &ot,  now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumelia.  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  tribes,  each  nnder  its  own  chief, 
having  a  name  of  its  own  and  preserving  its  own 
customs,  although  the  same  genei'al  character  of 
ferocity  and  addiction  to  plunder  prevailed  througb- 
ont.  Thncydides  describes  the  limits  of  the  country 
at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sitalces 
king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of 
the  Hebrus  {Maritia),  had  acquired  a  predominant 


for  the  plants  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  resemble  each 
other  In  tfae/orm  of  the  leaves. 
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power  in  the  country,  and  derived  what  was  for 
thoae  days  a  large  revenoe  fiom  it.  This  revenue, 
however,  seems  to  have  arisen  mainly  out  of  his 
relations  with  the  Greek  trading  communities  estar 
biished  on  different  points  of  his  seaboard.  Some  of 
the  clans,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  dominion, 
(till  retained  their  independence ;  but  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under  Lysima- 
cfatis,  the  centi-al  authority  became  more  powerful ; 
and  the  wan  on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the 
martial  tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  foand  a 
demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaries  erery- 
where.  Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  cbieny 
Amished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  part 
of  Sitaloes's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an 
allosion  to  Thrace,  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  is  Gen. 
X.  2,  where^on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons  of 
Japhet,  who  are  enumerated,  may  be  resided  as 
the  eponymous  representatives  of  different  branches 
of  the  Japetian  &mily  of  nations — Tircu  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace ;  but  the  only 
ground  for  this  identification  is  a  fancied  similarity 
between  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how- 
ever, might  be  urged  between  the  name  Tiras  and  that 
of  the  Tyrsi  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of  the  Italian 
Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local  tradi- 
tion, Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-histoiical 
times.  Strabo  brii^  forward  sevend  tacts  to  show 
that,  in  the  early  ages,  Thracians  existed  on  the 
Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European  shore ;  but  this  dr- 
comstance  famishes  very  little  help  towards  the 
identification  referred  to.  (Herodotus,  i.  94,  v.  3, 
seqq.  i  Thucydides,  ii.  97 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  W.  35 ; 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THBASE'AS(eiKareuof;  Thanateu).  Father 
of  ApoUonius  (1).  2  Mace.  iii.  5.  [ApOLLONIUS.] 

THREE  TAVEBNS  {rptttTafitpyai:  Tra 
Tcd>emae),ii  station  on  the  Appian  Rood,  along  which 
St.  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to  Bome  (Acts  ixviii. 
15).  The  distances,  reckoning  southwards  from  Rome, 
are  given  as  fellows  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, "  to 
Aricia,  16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to 
Appii  Fomm,  10  miles ;"  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  obsored  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  Three  Taverns  "  was  near  the  modem  Cistei-na. 
For  details  see  the  Dkt.  of  Greek  and  Bom.  Geog. 
ii.  1226  &,  12916. 

Just  at  this  pomt  a  road  came  in  from  Antiam 
on  the  coast.  This  we  leara  from  what  Cicero  says 
of  a  journey  from  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae 
(j4tt.  ii.  12').  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Three  Ta- 
verns" was  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  travellers. 
The  point  of  interest  as  regards  St.  Paul  is  that  he 
met  here  a  group  of  Christians  who  (like  a  previous 
group  whom  he  had  met  at  Appii  Forum)  came 
from  Rome  to  meet  him  in  consequence  of  having 
heard  of-  his  arrival  at  PoTEOLI.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  intercourse  along  the  Appian 
Way  is  supplied  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1)  in 
his  account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretender  Herod- 
Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli  (Dicaearchia)  to 
gain  over  the  Jews  that  were  there  ;  and  "  when 
the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to 
Rome,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  weie 
there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  t)ivine 
Providence  that  he  bad  so  unexpectedly  escaped." 

[J.  S.  H.] 
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THSESHINa.    [AaBicin.TnBB,  i.  p.  31.] 

THRESHOLD.  1.  [see  Gate].  2.  Of  the 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  mipht/iin* 
seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Targum  explains 
it,  a  projecting  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher  point 
than  the  threshold  properly  so  called  (Ez.  ix.  .3, 
X.  4, 18). 

THRESHOLDS,  THE  (♦B^H :  iv  t# 
ffwaryteyuy.  tesiibttla).  This  word,  hi*\Aatg>p{, 
appeon  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh,  xii.  25, 
though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  "  house  of  the  Asnppim "  (n'3 
Q*BpMn),or  simply  "  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned 

in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15, 17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate,  of 
the  endosure  of  the  "  House  of  Jehovah,"  t.  e.  the 
Tabernacle,  as  established  by  David— apparently  at 
its  S.W.  comer.  The  allusion  in  Neh.  xii.  25  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  same  place,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  but  by  the  refer- 
ence to  David  (ver.  24 ;  compare  1  Chr.  xxv.  1). 
Angqtim  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
gather"  (Geseiiius,  Thes.  131),  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  what  the  "  house  of  the  Asup- 
pim was,  it  is  variously  ex]dained  by  the  lexico- 
gmphers  as  a  storechamber  (Gesenius)  or  a  place  of 
assembly  (Fiirst,  Bertbeau).  The  LXX.  in  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  have  okot  'Eirc^fy :  Vulg.  donuu  wniorum 
concilium.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tai-gum  renders 
the  word  by  tj^pB',  "  a  lintel,"  as  if  dei-iving  it  from 
eiD.  [0.] 

THRONE  (KB3).  The  Hebrew  term  cisii 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a 
judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  L  15). 
The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual 
postures  were  squatting  and  redining,  was  at  all 
times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv. 
10 ;  Prov.  ii.  14).  In  otia  to  spedfy  a  throne  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
oissi  the  notion  of  royalty :  hence  the  frequent  oo- 
cmience  of  such  expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom"  (Deut.  xviL  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii. 
18).  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne 
was  its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  approached 
by  six  steps  (I  K.  x.  Iff;  2  Chr.  ix.  18) ;  and  Je- 
hovah's throne  is  described  as  **  high  and  lifted  up" 
(Is.  vL  1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  were 
costly:  that  of  Solomon  is  described  as  a  "throne 
of  ivory "  (1.  e.  inlaid  with  ivoij),  and  overlaid 
witii  pure  gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory 
was  aroarent.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  or 
"  stays,  after  the  manner  of  the  Assyrian  chair 
of  state  depicted  on  the  next  nige.  The  steps 
were  also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions,  the  number 
of  them  being  perhaps  designed  to  cori'espond 
with  that  of  the  tiibes  of  Israel.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  chair,  we  ai'e  only  informed  in  1  K. 
X.  19  that  "the  top  was  round  behind"  (appa- 
rently meaning  either  that  the  bock  was  rounded 
off  at  the  top,  or  that  there  was  a  drcular  canopy 
over  it) :  in  lieu  of  this  particular  we  are  told  in 
2  Chr.  ix.  18  that  "there  was  a  footstool  of  gold, 
fastened  to  the  throne,"  but  the  verbal  agi*ement 
of  the  descriptions  in  other  respects  leads  to  the  pi-e- 
sumption  that  this  variation  arises  out  of  a  cor- 
rupted text  (Thenius,  Conun.  in  1  K.  /.  c),  a 
presumption  which  is  fiivoured  by  the  fact  that  the 


*  {FIDD ;  oUpur ;  Umtn  (we  Ges.  1141). 
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terms  B'SS  and  the  Hophal  tbnn  D^fRMO  occur 
nowhere  else.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  on  state 
occasions,  as  when  granting  audiences  (I  K.  ii.  19, 
jtiii^  10;  Esth.  v.  1),  receiving  homage  (2  K. 
xi.  19),   or  administering  justice  (Prov.  xx.  8). 


AmyiXtn  throne  or  chAlr  of  lUU  (tAyard,  KinnA^  B.  SOI). 

At  such  times  be  appeai-ed  in  his  royal  robes  (IK. 
xxii.  10;  Jon.  iii.  H;  Acts  xii.  21).  The  throne 
was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and  dignity  (Gen. 
xli.  40),  and  hence  wns  attributed  to  Jehovah  both 
in  res]ject  to  his  heavenly  abode  (Ps.  xi.  4,  ciii. 
19  ;  Is.  livi.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  49  ;  Kev.  iv.  2),  or  to  his 
earthly  abode  at  Jei-usalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Temple  (Jer.  xvii.  12  ;  Ez.  xliii. 
7).  Similarly,  "to  sit  upon  the  throne,"  implied 
the  exercise  of  regal  power  (Deut.  xvii.  18 ;  1  K. 
ivi.  1 1 ;  2  K.  X.  30 ;  Esth.  i.  2),  and  "  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  another  person,"  succession  to  the 
royal  dignity  (1  K.  i.  13).  In  Kehemiah  iii.  7,  the 
term  ciase  is  applied  to  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor,  which  appears  to  have  been  either  on  or 
near  to  the  city  wall.  [W.  I,.  B.] 

THUMMIM.    [Urim  and  Thcmmim.] 

THUNDEE  (Dyn).     In  a  physical  point  of 


THYATIBA 

thunder-cloud  (Ps.  Ixixi.  7).     Hence  thunder  is 
occasionally  described  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  term 
"voices"   (Ex.   ix.   23,   28;     1    Sam.    xii.    17). 
Hence    the   people    in  the  Gospel    supposed    that 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  the  sonnd  of  thunder 
(John  xii.   29).     Thunder   was,   to  the  mind  of 
the  Jew,  the  symbol  of  Divine  power  (Ps.  xiix. 
3,  &c.),  and  vengeance  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam. 
xiiic  14;  Ps.  Ixxvii.    18;   Is.  xxix.  6;  Rev.  riii. 
5).     It  was  either  the  sign  or  the  instrument  of 
His  wrath  on  nunKrous  occasions,  as  during  the 
plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  ( Ex.  ix.  23,  28),  at  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  16),  at  the  diacom- 
Kture  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  10),  and  when 
the  Israelites  demanded  a  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
The  term  thunder  was  transfen'ed  to  the  war-shout 
of  a  military  leader  (Job  xixix.  25),  and   hence  Je- 
I  hovah  is  described  as  "  causing  His  voice  to  be 
]  heard"  in  the  battle  (Is.  ixx.  30).     It  is  also  used 
,  as  a  superlative  expression  in  Job  xrvi.  14,  wheie 
the  "  thunder  of  his  power  "  is  contrasted  with  the 
"  little  portion,"  or  rather  the  gentle  whisper  that 
can  be  heai-d.     In  Job  xxxix,  19,  "  thunder"  is  a 
'  mistranslation  for  "  a  flowing  mane."    [  W.  L.  B.] 
THYATI'BA  (Bvirtipa,  rJk:  cnitea  IJiyati- 
'  rfjiorum).  A  city  on  the  Lycus,  founded  by  Seleucus 
I  Nicator.   Itwasoneof themany  Maeedoniancolonies 
established  in  Asia  Minor,in  the  sequel  of  tlie destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander.     It  lay  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Pei-gamns  to  Sardis,  on 
the  southern  incline  of  the  watershed  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Caicus  ( Bakyrtchni)  from 
that  of  the  Heimus,  on  the  very  confines  of  Mysia 
and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  reckoned  within 
the  one,  and  sometimes  within    the    other.      In 
earlier  times  it  had   borne  the  names  of  Pelopia, 
Semimmis,  and  Euhippia.     At  the  commencement 
I  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Macedonian  element  so 
i  preponderated  as  to  give  a  distinctive  diameter  to 
I  the  population ;  and  Strabo  simply  calls  it  a  Mace- 
donian colony.     The  original  inhabitants  had  pro-  _ 
bably  been   distributed   in    hamlets  round   about, 
when  Thyatira  was  founded.     Two  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  termed  ^ivni  and  Xagdemi, 
are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Koman  times. 
I  The  I'esources  of  the  neighbouring  region  may  be 
linfened  both  from  the  name  Euhippia  and  from 
I  the  magnitude  of  the  booty  which  was  carried  olT 
I  in  a  foray  conducted  jointly  by  Eumenes  of  Per- 
gamus  and  a  force  detached  by  the  Roman  admiral 


view,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with 

thunder  is  the  extreme  larity  of  its  occurrence  during  :  from  Canae,  during  the  war  against  Antiochus. 

the  summer  months  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  >  During  the  campaign  of  u.o.  1 90,  Thyatira  foi-mod 


countries.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  September  it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Robinson, 
indeed,  mentions  an  instance  of  thunder  in  the  early 
part  of  May  {I.'esearchea,  i.  430),  and  Russell  in 
July  {Aleppo,  ii.  289),  but  in  each  case  it  is  stated 
to  be  a  ma>t  unusual  event.  Hence  it  was  selected 
by  .^muel  as  a  striking  expression  of  the  Divine 
displcasurc  towards  the  Israelites : — "  Is  it  not  wheat 
harvest  to-day  ?  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  send  thunder  and  rain"  (1  f-'am.  xii.  17). 
Rain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  estraoi-dinary  as 
snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ),  and  Jerome  .t«oi  ts 
that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  or  in  July  [Comm.  on  Am.  iv.  7);  the  same 
obseivations  apply  equally  to  thunder,  which  is 
rarely  unaccompanied  with  rain  (Russell,  i.  72,  ii. 
285).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
(Job  ixxvii.  2,  4,  5,  jl.  9 ;  Ps.  xviii.  13,  xxix. 
;f-9;    Is.    XXX.   30,    31),  who  dwelt  behind    the 


the  bai^  of  the  king's  operations ;  and  alter  his  de- 
feat, which  took  place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  it  submitted,  at  the  same  time  with  its 
neighbour  Magnesia-on-Sipylus,  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  included  in  the  territory  made  over  by  them  to 
their  ally  the  Pergjimene  sovereign. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Attalic  dynasty, 
Thyatiia  saircely  appears  in  history;  and  of  tlie 
vaiioHs  inscriptions  which  have  been  fotmd  on  the 
site,  now  called  Ak  //isstir,  not  one  une*|ui\'ocally 
belongs  to  earlier  times  than  those  of  tlie  Roman 
empire.  The  prosiwrity  of  the  city  seems  to  have 
received  a  new  impulse  under  Vespasian,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  East,  previously  to  mounting 
the  imperial  throne,  m.iy  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Asiatic 
cities.  A  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
belonging  to  the  latter  pait  of  his  reign,  shows  him 
to  have  restoied  the  roads  in  the  domain  of  Thya- 
lini.      I'l'om  others,   l>ptwcen  this  time  and  that 
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of  Oiracalla,  there  i»  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
many  corporate  guilds  in  the  city.  Bnkei-s,  potters, 
tannen,  wcnTem,  robemakers,  and  dyers  (,ol  ^a^ifts), 
are  specially  mentioned.  Of  these  last  there  is  a 
notice  in  no  less  than  three  inscriptions,  so  that 
dyeing  apparently  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of  that  ot 
Colossae  and  Laodicaea.  With  this  guild  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs 
t,vop^vp^o>Xis),  from  whom  St.  Paul  met  with  so 
&voutable  a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  ivi.  14), 
wa.H  connected. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-goid  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas. 
He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Macedonian 
colonists,  tor  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the 
three  mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  ge- 
nealogist&  placed  before  Perdiccas — the  first  of  the 
Temenidae  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognize 
— is  so  called ;  the  other  two  being  Citratius  and 
Cocnus,  manifestly  impersonations  of  the  chief  and 
the  tribe.  The inacriptionsofThyatiragive Tyrimnas 
the  titles  of  irfiwoMs  and  irfoitirttp  9t6s  ;  and  a 
special  priesthood  was  attached  to  his  service. '  A 
priestess  of  Aiiemis  is  also  mentioned,  probably  the 
administrati'ii  of  a  cult  derived  from  the  earlier 
times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
«f  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Another  superatition, 
of  an  eitremely  curious  nature,  which  existed  at 
Thyatiin,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
soine  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes. 
A  fnne  stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  Sam- 
bat/ia — the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes 
called  Chaldaean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes 
Persian — in  the  midst  of  an  enclosure  designated 
"  the  Chaldaeau's  court "  (roi!  XoKtaiov  icfpl- 
0o\os).  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustration  to  the 
obscure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21,  which  Grotius 
interprets  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop.  The  drawback 
lu^nst  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  angel 
of  the  Thyatiian  Church  is  that  he  tolerates  "  that 
woman,  that  Jezebel,  who,  professing  hei'self  to  be 
a  prophetess,  teaches  and  deludes  my  servants  into 
committing  fornication  and  eating  things  ofiered  to 
idola."  Time,  however,  is  given  her  to  repent ; 
and  this  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  which 
had  become  condemnable  from  the  admixture  of 
foreign  alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  initio. 
Now  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
there  was  a  gi°eat  amalgamation  of  races.  Latin 
inscriptions  are  frequent,  indicating  a  considerable 
influx  of  Italian  immigrants;  and  in  some  Greek 
.  inscriptions  nuuiy  Latin  words  are  introducal. 
Latin  and  Greek  names,  too,  are  found  accumulated 
on  the  same  individuals, — such  as  Titus  Antonius 
Alfenus  Arignotus,  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicis. 
But  amalgamation  of  different  races,  in  pngan  na- 
tions, always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of 
different  religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its 
religious  sanction.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  r^ly 
a  Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and 
not  discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  the  J  udaeo- 
Christian  Chureh  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  explanation. 

It  seems  also  not  improl»ble  that  the  imagery  of 
thedeacription  in  Kev.ii.  18, 4  fx*"  ^o^'  i^a^itobs 
abrov  &s  ^\iya  tcvpln,  koI  o{  ir6tfs  o^oS  2/u>iai 
Xtt\Ko\i$ir^,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
cun-ent  pagan  representations  of  the  tutcLiry  deity  of 
the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna.  [ShtbHA.] 
Besides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deification  of  Home,  of  Hn- 
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drian,  and  of  the  imperial  family.  Games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  the 
imperial  times,  the  heads  of  Bacchus,  of  Athenft, 
and  of  Cybele,  are  also  found :  but  the  inscriptions 
only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 

(Stiabo,  xiii.  c.  4 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  31 ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  8,  21,  44;  Pulybius,  xvi.  1,  iiiii.  25; 
Stephanus  Byzaut.  svh  v.  0uir«ipa ;  Boeckh,  In- 
acript.  Graec.  Thi/atir.,  especially  Nos.  3484-3499 ; 
Suidas,  V.  2<v>/3^9il ;  Aelian,  Var.  Bist.  xii.  35 ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  221 ;  Hoffmann,  GriechaUaad, 
ii.  1714.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THYINE  WOOD  {(iKoy.  $iIroy :  lignum 
thi/imtm)  occurs  once  only,  viz.  in  Kev.  xviii.  12, 
where  the  margin  has  "  sweet"  (wood).  It  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  valuable  articles  uf  commerce 
that  should  be  found  no  more  in  Babylon  (Rome), 
whose  fall  is  here  predicted  by  St.  John.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  that 
o{  the  ITuiyaarticulata,  Desfont.,the  Callitris  qupd- 
ricalvis  of  pi-esent  botanists.  This  tree  was  much 
prized  by  the  ancient  Giwks  and  Romans,  on  account 


TIm]/a  artieulaio. 

of  the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  the  9veta  of  Theophrastus  (//ist. 
Plant,  iii.  4,  §§2,  G) ;  the  eilyoy  i<i\av  of  Dios- 
corides  (i.  21).  By  the  Romans  the  ti«e  was  called 
citrus,  the  wood  citrum.  It  is  a  native  of  Borbary, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet.  Pliny 
{N.  H.  xiii.  15)  says  tiiat  the  citrua  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Mauretonia.  He  speaks  of  a  mania  amongst 
his  countrymen  for  tables  made  of  its  wood  ;  and 
tells  us  that  when  the  Konian  ladies  were  upbraided 
by  their  husbands  for  their  extraftigauce  in  pearls, 
they  retorted  upon  them  their  excessive  fondness  for 
tables  made  of  this  wood.  Fabulous  prices  were 
given  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  furniture 
made  of  citrus  wood  (see  Pliny,  /.  c).  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  frequently  allude  to 
this  wood.  .See  a  number  of  references  in  Cel- 
sius, llierol).  ii.  25.    The  roof  of  the  masque  at 
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Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  cent.,  is  of  "  thyine  wood  " 
(Loudon's  Arboretum,  iv.  2463).  Lady  Calloott 
says  the  wood  is  darlc  nut-brown,  close  grained,  and 
Tery  fragrant.*  The  resin  known  by  the  name  of 
Sandarach  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which  belongs 
to  the  cypress  tribe  (^Cupreasineae),  of  the  nat.  order 
Cmiferae.  [W.  H.] 

TIBEHIAS  (Ttfitpids:  Tiberias),  a  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (John  vi.  1,  23,  xxi. 
1),  and  then  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.,  Bel.  Jud. 
ii.-9,  §1),  who  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  It  was  probably  a  new  town, 
and  not  a  restoivd  or  enlarged  one  merely;  for 
"Rakkath"  (Josh.  xix.  35),  which  is  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  insist  on  the  boundaries 
as  indicated  by  the  clearest  passages),  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  Zebulun  (Matt  iv.  13).  See  Winer,  Sealu:.  ii. 
p.  619.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respect- 
ing Jerome's  statement,  that  Tiberias  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  (Onomaaticon, 
sub  voce) ;  Sir  this  latter  town,  as  may  be  ai^ed 
from  the  name  itself,  must  have  been  further  north 
than  the  site  of  Tiberias.  The  tenacity  with  which 
its  Roman  name  has  adhered  to  the  spot  (see  ir^ra) 
indicates  the  same  {act;  for,  generally  speaking, 
foi-eign  names  in  the  East  applied  to  towns  pre- 
viou^y  known  under  names  derived  from  the  native 
dialect,  as  e.g.  Epiphania  for  Hammath  (Josh.  xix. 
35),  Palmyra  for  Tadmor  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  Ptole- 
mais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi.  7),  lost  their  foothold  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away  which  bad 
imposed  them,  and  gave  place  again  to  the  original 
appellations.  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power  back 
again  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been  before  the 
founding  of  the  new  city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to 
the  stricter  Jews  [Herodums],  Herwl,  the  founder 
of  Tiboias,  had  passed  most  of  his  early  life  in 
Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thenoe  a  taste  for 
the  amusements  and  magnificent  buildings,  with 
which  he  had  been  fiuniliar  in  that  countiy.  He 
built  a  stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rivalry  and 
war.  He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  aduraed  with 
figures  of  animals,  "  contrary,"  as  Josephus  says 
{Vit.  §12,  13,  64),  "to  the  law  of  our  countiy- 
men."  The  place  was  so  much  the  less  attractive 
to  the  Jews,  because,  as  the  same  authority  states 
(Jnt.  xviii.  2,  §3),  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
burial-ground,  and  was  viewed,  therefore,  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a  polluted 
and  forbidden  locality.  Coins  of  the  city  of  Tiberias 
are  still  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the  times  of 
Tiberias,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  ancient  name  has  sur^■ived  in  that  of  the 
modern  Tl&arieh,  which  occupies  unquestionably  the 
original  site,  exc^t  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower 
limits  than  those  of  the  original  city.  Near  7%6a- 
rieh,  about  a  mile  further  south  along  the  shore, 
are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Roman 
naturalists  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v,  15)  reckoned  among 

•  "  It  Is  highly  balsamic  and  odorlferons,  the  resin,  no 
doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects  as  well  as  the 
Infloenoe  of  the  air  "  (Loudon's  Arb.  L  c). 
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the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the  world.  [Hah- 
MATH.]  The  intermediate  space  between  these 
baths  and  the  town  aboimds  with  the  traces  of  ruins, 
such  as  the  foundations  of  walls,  heaps  of  stone, 
blocks  of  gnmite,  and  the  like;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  occu- 
pied also  this  ground,  and  was  much  more  exteissive 
than  its  modem  successor.  From  such  indications, 
and  from  the  explicit  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
says  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3)  that  Tiberias  was  near 
Ammaus  ('A/i/ia«i!s),  or  the  Warm  Baths,  there  can 
be  no  uncertainty  respecting  the  identification  of  the 
site  of  this  important  city.  It  stood  anciently  as 
now,  on  the  western  shore,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  between  the  northern  and  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills  fwhich 
elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so  boldly  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  tract  in  question  is 
somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  plain.  Itlbarieh,  the  modem  town, 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  this  parallelogi^m,  and 
the  Warm  Baths  the  southem  extremity ;  so  that 
the  more  extended  city  of  the  Roman  age  must  have 
covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  givund 
whose  limits  are  thus  clearly  defined.  (.See  Ro- 
binson's Bib.  lies.,  il.  380 ;  and  Porter's  Hand- 
book, ii.  421.)  The  present  Tabarieh  has  a  rect- 
angular form,  is  guarded  by  a  strong  wall  on  the 
land  side,  but  is  left  entirely  open  towards  the  sea. 
A  few  palm-trees  still  remain  as  witnesses  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  once  adorned  this 
gaitlen  of  the  Promised  Laud,  but  they  ai-e  greatly 
inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  seen  in  Egypt. 
The  oleander  gi-ows  here  profiisely,  almost  rivalling 
that  flower  so  much  admired  as  found  on  the 
neighbouring  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  The  people,  as 
of  old,  draw  their  subsistence  in  pait  from  the 
adjacent  lake.  The  spectator  from  his  position 
here  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expanse 
of  the  sea,  except  the  southern  part,  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  coast.  The  preci- 
pices on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  ovei'faang 
the  water,  but  on  being  approached  are  found  to 
stand  back  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  travellers 
to  pass  between  them  and  the  water.  The  lofty 
Hermon,  the  modem  Jebel-es/t'SheM,  with  its 
glistening  snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
of  the  landscape  in  ^e  noiih-eost.  Many  rock- 
tombs  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  behitid  the 
town,  some  of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity, 
and  constructed  in  the  best  style  of  such  monu- 
ments. The  climate  here  in  the  warm  season  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy  ;  but  most  of  the  tropical 
fraits,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
become  ripe  very  early,  and,  with  industry,  might 
be  cultivated  in  great  abundance  and  peifection. 
The  article  on  Gennesaret  [vol.  i.  p.  675] 
should  be  read  in  this  connexion^  since  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Tibeiias  to  the  surrounding  r^on  and  the 
lake,  which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importance  in  the 
first  Christian  age.  The  place  is  four  and  a  half 
houre  fixim  Nazareth,  one  hour  fit>m  Mejdel,  pos- 
sibly the  ancient  Magdala,  and  thirteen  houis,  by  the 
shortest  route,  from  Banids  or  Caesni-ea  Philippi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  in- 
formation, that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  of 
his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias,  llie 
sorer  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  He  went  away 
beyond  the  sen  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias  "  in  John  vi.  1 
{■Kipay  T^i  floA(£o-<niJ  t^j  roXiAofas  t^j  TiJSc- 
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^hESos),  16  not  that  Jesus  embuked  fipom  Tiberias, 
but,  as  Hejer  remaifa,  that  He  eroded  from  the 
west  side  of  the  QalUean  tea  of  liberitu  to  the 
opposite  side.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this 
sngtdar  fiu:t,  which  may  or  ma^  not  aocoimt  for  it. 
As  Herod,  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided 
most  pf  ttie  time  in  this  city,  the  Saviour  may  have 
kept  purposely  away  from  it,  on  account  of  the 
aanguinary  and  artful  (Luke  xiii.  32)  character  of 
that  ruler.  It  is  certain,  from  Luke  xxiii.  8,  that 
though  Herod  had  heard  of  the  &me  of  ChiHst,  he 
nerrr  saw  Him  in  person  until  they  met  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  never  witnessed  any  of  his  miracles.  It 
is  possible  that  the  chai^acter  of  the  place,  so  much 
like  that  of  a  Roman  colony,  may  have  been  a 
reason  why  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  performed  so  little  labour  in  its 
vicinity.  The  head  of  the  lake,  and  especially  the 
Plain  of  Genuesaiet,  where  the  population  was  more 
dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  formed  the  central 
po'mt  of  his  Galil^n  ministry.  The  feast  of  Herod 
and  his  courtiers,  before  whom  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  danced,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  tetiarch's 
tash  oath  demanded  the  head  of  the  dauntless  re- 
fermer,  was  held  in  all  prolnbility  at  Tiberias,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  If,  as  Jo«ephus  mentions 
(Ant.  iviii.  5,  §2),  the  Biiptist  was  imprisoned 
at  the  time  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  order  for  his  execution  could  have 
been  sent  thither,  and  the  bloody  trophy  forwarded 
to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the  palace  where  she 
osualiy  resided.  Gams  (Johannet  der  Taufer  im 
OefSngnitt,  p.  47,  &c.)  snggests  that  John,  instead 
of  being  kept  all  the  time  in  the  tame  castle,  may 
have  Uen  confined  in  different  place;,  at  difierent 
times.  The  three  passages  already  referred  to  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  Kew  Testament  which  men- 
tion Tiberias  by  name,  viz.  John  vi.  1,  and  ixi.  1 
(in  both  instances  designatiDg  the  lake  on  which 
the  town  was  situatedj,  and  John  vi.  33,  where 
boats  are  said  to  have  come  from  Tiberias  near  to 
the  place  at  which  Jesus  had  supplied  miraculously 
the  wants  of  the  multitude.  Thus  the  lake  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other  appellations, 
bore  also  that  of  the  principal  city  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  like  nuuuier,  at  the  present  day, 
Bahr  Tibarieh,  "  Sea  of  Tiiharleh,"  is  almost  the 
only  name  under  which  it  is  known  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country. 

Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history,  apart  from  its 
strictly  Biblical  associations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 
The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  &I1  of  Jeru- 
salem, after  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Jnmnia  and 
Sepphoiis,  became  tiied  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century.  Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish 
learning  flourished  there  through  a  succession  of 
several  centuries.  The  Hishna  was  compiled  at 
this  place  by  the  great  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(a.d.  190).  The  Masorah,  or  body  of  traditions, 
which  transmitted  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Okl  Testament,  and  preserved  by  means  of 
the  vowel  system  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  Hebrew, 
originated  in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.  The 
place  passed,  under  Constantine,  mto  the  power  of 
the  Christians ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cni- 
■ades  was  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different 
combatants.  Since  that  tune  it  has  been  possessed 
successively  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks;  and 
contains  now,  nnder  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 
population  of  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
variously  estimated  at  B'om  two  to  four  thousand. 
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The  Jews  constitute,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  number.  They  regard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the 
four  holy  places  (Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed,  are  the 
others),  in  which,  as  they  say,  prayer  most  be 
offered  withont  ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fiUl 
back  instantly  into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular 
opinions  is  that  the  Messiah  when  He  appears  will 
emerge  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  landing 
at  Tibei'ias,  proceed  to  Sated,  and  there  establish  his 
throne  on  the  highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  particular  country,  at 
Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  from  which  they  or  their 
families  emigrated,  most  of  the  Jews  here  speak  also 
the  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  modem  Arabic  They 
occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adjacent 
to  the  lake ;  just  north  of  whiclu  near  the  shore,  is 
a  Latin  convent  and  church,  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  suffered  terribly  from  the  ' 
great  earthquake  in  1837,  and  baa  not  yet  recovered 
by  any  means  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster.  In 
1852,  the  wr-iter  of  this  article  (later  travellers 
report  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  dty 
over  the  diUpidated  walls ;  in  other  ports  of  them 
not  overthrown,  rents  wer'e  visible  frxim  top  to 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  towers  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  shatter'ed  by  battering-rams.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  at  least  seven  hundr-ed  of  the  inhabitants 
wer'e  destroyed  at  that  time.  This  ear-thquake  was 
severe  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  similar  calamity  no  doubt,  such  as  had  left 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
which  Amos  refers,  at  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy, 
as  forming  a  well-known  epodr  from  which  other 
events  were  reckoned.  There  is  a  place  of  inter- 
ment near  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distinguished  Rabbi 
is  said  to  be  buried  with  14,000  of  his  disciples 
arxriuid  him.  The  grave  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sopher Lokman,  as  Burxrkhar'dt  states,  was  pointed 
out  here  in  the  14th  century.  Baurrrer's  PalSstina 
(p.  125)  mentions  some  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  later  fortunes  of 
the  place  are  sketched  somewhat  at  length  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Reuarche»,  iri.  267-274  (ed. 
1841).  It  is  tmnecessary  to  specify  other  wor-ks, 
as  Tiberias  lies  in  the  ordinary  route  of  travellers 
in  the  Kast,  and  will  be  found  noticed  mote  or  less 
fully  in  most  of  the  books  of  any  completeness  in 
this  department  of  authorship. 

Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  tome  LocaU- 
tiea,  &c.  (p.  193;,  has  added  a  few  charming 
touclres  to  the  admirable  descr-iption  already  given 
in  his  Sinai  and  Pal.  (368-82).  [H.  B.  H.] 

TIBE'RIAS,  THE  SEA  OP  (4  eehiir<rn 
T?r  Ti/3epi<(Jot :  mare  Tiberiadis).  This  ter-m  is 
found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1 )  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  "  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  St.  John  probably  uses  the 
name  a<^  more  familiar  to  non-residents  in  Palestine 
than  the  iirdigenous  name  of  the  "  sea  of  Galilee," 
or  "tea  of  Gemresar-et,"  actuated  no  doubt  by  the 
same  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  names  and  terms  which  he  uses 
(such  as  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Messias,  Cephas,  Siloam, 
&c.)  into  the  language  of  the  Gentiles.  [Genne- 
6ARET,  Sea  op.]  [G.] 

TIBE'BIUS  (TiiS^oiot:  in  full,  Tiberius  Oau- 

dius  Nero),  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor 
of  Augustrrs,  who  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  37.  He  was  Ure  son  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Ner^o  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  stepson  of 
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Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Rome  on  th«  16th  of 
November,  B.C.  45.  He  became  emperor  in  his 
fiftj-6tih  year,  after  having  distinguished  himself  aa 
a  commander  in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced 
talents  of  a  high  order  as  an  orator,  and  an  admi- 
nistrator of  civil  a/Tairs.  His  niilitaiy  exploits  and 
those  of  DruBus,  his  brother,  were  sung  by  Horace 
{Carm.  iv.  4,  14).  He  even  gained  the  reputation 
of  possessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, and  was  regarded  as  entirely  woithy  of  the 
imperial  honours  to  which  his  birth  aud  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on 
being  luised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  difl'erent 
man.  His  subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity, 
sloth,  and  self-ind^lgenoe.  He  was  despotic  in  his 
government,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  gave  up  the  affaire  of  the  state  to  the  vilest 
fiivourites,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  the  very 
kennel  of  all  that  was  low  and  debasing.  The  only 
palliation  of  his  monstit>us  ciimes  and  vices  which 
can  be  offered  is,  that  his  disgust  of  life,  occasioned 
by  his  early  domestic  troubles,  may  have  driven  him 
at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  most 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius, 
Tacitus  (who  describes  his  character  as  one  of 
studied  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy from  the  b^inning),^>i(i/. 
i.-vi. ;  Veil.  Patcrc.  L.  ii.  94, 
etc ;  and  Dion  Cass,  xlvi.-xlviii. 
The  article  in  the  Diet,  of 
Or.  and  Rom.  fiiog.  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  1 117-1127)  furnishes  a  co- 
pious outline  of  the  principal 
events  in  his  life,  and  holds  him 
up  in  his  true  light  as  deserving  the  scorn  and 
abhorrence  of  men. 

The  city  of  Tiberus  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
life,  and  some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the 
apostolic  age,  must  have  fiillen  within  the  limits 
of  his  administration.  The  memor&ble  passage  in 
Tacitus  (AnncU.  xv.  44)  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  sect,,  places  the  crucifixion  of  the  Ke- 
deemer  under  Tiberius :  "  Ergo  abolendo  nimori 
(that  of  his  having  set  fire  to  Rome)  Nero  subdidit 
reos,  et  quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  qnos  per  fla- 
gitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor 
nomiuis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  pro- 
curatorem  Pontium  Pilatnm  snpplicio  affectus  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  belongs  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  last  year,  or  last  but  one  of  this  reign. 
In  Luke  ili.  1  he  is  termed  Tiberius  Caesar ;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  his  ministry  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  (irytltovla).  This  chro- 
nological notation  is  an  important  one  in  deter- 
mining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on 
his  public  work  [jEgus  CHRIST,  vol.  i.  p.  1074]. 
Augustus  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  em- 
pire two  or  three  years  before  his  own  death  ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  tlie  fifteenth 
year  of  which  Luke  speaks,  shoidd  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  tlie  co-pailncrship,  or  from  that  when 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former  is  the 
computation  more  generally  adopted ;  but  the  da<a 
which  relate  to  this  point  in  the  chronology  of  tJie 
Saviour's  life,  may  be  I'econdled  easily  with  the  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
extendol,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
in  Kratlt's  Chnmolojie,  p  66 ;  Sepp's  Lelwa  C'hristi, 
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i.  1,  &c.  i  Friedlieb's  Zeben  Jesu  Christ!,  47,  &c. ; 
Ebrard's  Kritik,  184 ;  Tischendorfs  Synopsis,  rri. ; 
flreswell's  Dissertations,  i.  334;  and  Robinson's 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  iSl.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TrB'HATH(nriap:  KaTofiie:  TAebaa),  a 
city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobeh  (1  Chr.  xv.iii.  8), 
which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called  Betah,  probably 
by  an  accidental  transposition  of  the  first  two 
letters.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  but  if 
Aram-Zobah  is  the  countiy  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Coelesyria  [see  Syria],  we  must  look  tor  Tib- 
hnth  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Anti-Libauus,  or 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel  Shaltshabu  and  the 
Jebel  Rieha.  [G.  R.] 

TIB'NI(»33n:  eo^W:  T/ifinO.  After  Zimri 
had  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  division 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  follow- 
ing Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following 
Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of 
the  army,  Tibni  was  probably  put  Ibrward  by  the 
people  of  Tirzah,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Omri 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  contending 
factions  lasted  four  yeais  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23); 
but  the  only  record  of  it  is  given  in  the  few  wordt 
of  the  historian :  "  The  people  that  followed  Omri 
prevailed  against  the  people  that  followed  Tibni  the 
son  of  Giiuth ;  so  Tibni  died,  aud  Omri  reigned." 
The  LXX.  add  that  Tibni  was  bravely  seconded  by 
his  brother  Joram,  for  they  tell  us,  in  a  clause  which 
Ewald  pronounces  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine, "  and 
Thamni  and  Joram  his  brother  died  at  that  time ;  and 
Ambri  reigned  afUr  Thamni."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TrDAL(^jnR:  ©opyitX:  TAodcrf)  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  He  there  appears 
among  the  kings  confederated  with,  and  subordi- 
nate to,  Chedorlaomer,  the  sovereign  of  Elam,  who 
leads  two  expeditions  from  the  countiy  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigi  is  into  Syria.  The  name.  Tidal, 
is  ceiiainly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal. If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted, 
the  king  was  called  Thid'al ;  while,  if  the  Sep- 
tuagint  more  nearly  represents  tlie  original,*  his 
name  was  Thargal,  or  perhaps  Thurgal.  This  last 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name 
is  then  a  significant  one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect 
of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates  countiy — Tkur 
gal  being  "  the  great  chief" — fiaaiKths  i  fiiyas 
(noga  wazarka)  of  the  Persians.  Thargal  is  called 
"  king  of  nations "  (DJ^J  'W?)'  ^7  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  undei'stand  that  he  was  a  chief  over 
various  nomadic  tribes  to  whom  no  special  tract  of 
country  could  be  assigned,  since  at  different  times 
of  the  year  they  inhabited  different  portions  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Arabs  of 
these  parts  at  the  pi-esent  day.  Thargal,  however, 
should  from  his  name  have  been  a  Turanian.  [G.  R.] 

TIG'LATH  -  PILE'SEB    (nON^B  '  nSin : 

9tt\ya$<pt\?i.cHrii>,  BaryXcufxtMxurip :  Theylath- 
Phuiasar).  in  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  again  in  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20,  the  name  of  this  kmg  is  written  "lD37B'nJ7R' 
"  Tilgath-pilneser;"  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.      The   native    word    reads    as 

•  The  LXX.  evIdcnUy  read  ^Jpn  f»r  ''JHIT  and 
therefore  wrote  Bo^ryoA,  representing  the  ];  by  a  y.  The 
Alex.  Codex,  however,  has  ©AArA,  which  originally  was 
doubtless  SAArA,  agreeing  so  far  with  the  present 
Hebrew  text. 
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Itgulti-pal-ttira,  for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of 
2  Kings  is  a  iair  eqiiivalent.  The  signilication  of 
the  name  is  somewhat  doubtful.  M.  Oppert  ren- 
ders it,  "  Adoratio  [sit]  filio  Zodiaci,  and  ex- 
plains "the  son  of  the  Zodiac"  as  Nin,  or  Hercules 
{Ejcpeditkm  Seientifiqae  en  Misopotamie,  ii.  352). 

Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  having  come  into  contact 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attaclied  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Pckab,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told, 
bat  probably  because  Pelcah  withheld  bis  tribute, 
and,  having  entered  his  temtories,  "  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maacbah,  and  Janoeh,  and  Kedesh,  and 
Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria" 
(2  K.  XV.  29):  thus  "lightly  afflicUng  the  land  of 
Zebolun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali "  (Is.  ix.  1) — 
the  most  northern,  and  so  the  most  exposed  portion 
of  the  country.  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot 
at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was,  appni-ently,  many 
years  aiWwards  that  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  second 
expedition  into  these  parts,  which  bad  more  im- 
portant results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears 
that,  after  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  close 
league  was  formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humi- 
liation of  Judaea,  and  intended  to  further  generally 
the  interests  of  the  two  allies.  At  first  great  suc- 
cesses were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate 
(2  K.  XV.  37 ;  2  Chr.  xiviii.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their 
proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  threaten 
Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  firom  his 
throne,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
t^ider,  "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  (Is.  vii.  6),  the  Jewish 
monarch  applied  to  Assyrb  for  assistance,  and  Tig- 
lath-Pileser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he 
took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  (according  to  bis  own 
statement)  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  pi-o- 
ceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  couutry  be  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria 
of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole  distinct 
to  the  east  of  Jordan,  no  longer  "  lightly  afflicting  " 
Samaria,  but  injuring  her  far  "  more  grimxnaly,  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  in  Glililee  of  tiie  Gentiles 
(Is.  ix.  1 ),  carrying  into  captivity  *'  the  Reubenites, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr. 
V.  26),  who  had  previously  held  this  country,  and 
placing  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  from  Harran 
to  about  Nisibis.  (ib.).  Thus  the  result  of  this 
expedition  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Uftmascus,  and  of  an  impoiiant  portion  of  Samaria, 
into  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  it  further  brought  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  tri- 
butiry  and  vassal  of  the  .Assyrian  monarch. 

Belbre  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser 
had  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi. 
lU).  Here  doubtless  was  settled  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute which  Judaea  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it 
may  be  suspected  that  here  too  it  was  explained  to 
Ahaz  byhis  suzerain  that  a  certain  deference  to  the 
Assyrian  gods  was  due  on  the  part  of  all  tributaries, 
who  were  usually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital 
"  the  I.aws  of  Asshur,"  or  "  altars  to  the  Great 
Gods"  [see  vol.  i.  p.  132  a].  The  "  altar"  which 
Ahaz  "  saw  at  Damascus,"  and  of  which  he  sent  the 

*  In  the  AsajTian  Cbronologtcal  Canon,  of  wlilcb  there  ,  reckoned  at  either  14  or  17  years, 
are  four  copies  in  (he  British  Museum,  an  more  or  less    No.  1812,  p.  84.) 
nragnientory,  the  reign  of  Tlglatb-I'ileser  Mems  to  l)e  I 
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pattern  to  Urrjah  the  priest  (2  K.  xvi.  10,  II),  was 
probably  such  a  badge  of  subjection. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  va  of  Tiglatii- 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  nave  succeeded  Pul,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ;  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  R^in,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and 
therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  From 
his  ovm  inscriptions  we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted 
at  least  seventeen  years  ;%iat,  besides  warring  in 
Syi°ia  and  Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
r^ions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  great 
Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire ;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (pro- 
bably) not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and 
the  founder  of  a  dyi^sty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
kings  generally  glory  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his,  not  even  recording 
his  father's  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  accords 
i-emarkably  with  the  statements  of  Berosus  (in 
Euseb.  Vhnm.  Can.  L  4)  and  Hei-odotus  (i.  95), 
that  about  this  time,  t.  «.  in  the  latter  half  ot 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  Assyria,  the  old  family,  which  had  ruled 
tor  520  (526)  years,  being  superseded  by  another 
Dot  long  before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  The 
authority  of  these  two  writers,  combined  with  the 
monumental  indications,  justifies  us  in  concloding 

I  that  the  founder  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire, 
the  first  monarch  of  the  New  Kingdom,  was  the 

I  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date  must  cer^ 
tainly  be  about  this  time,  and  whose  monuments 
show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign.  The 
exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed ; 
but  it  is  probably  marked  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
in  Babylon,  which  synchronises  with  B.C.  747. 
According  to  this  view,  Tiglath-Pileser  reigned  cer- 
tainly from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  730,  and  pcsRibly 
a  few  years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  725.*    [Shaimaneseb.] 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  fit)m 
any  good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the 
subject  which  seems  to  deserve  mention.  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylhi,  who  had  access  to 
the  writings  of  Berosus,  rdated  that  the  first  As- 
syrian dynasty  continued  fi-om  Ninus,  its  founder, 
to  a  certain  BeleiU  (P^O* '""'  ^"^  ^  ^"^  succeeded 
by  BelStaras,  a  man  of  low  rank,  a  mere  vme- 
drcsser  {<pvrovfrf6s),  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  BelStaras, 
he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  fixed  it  in  his  own  fimiily,  in  which 
it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Kine- 
veh  {Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  210).  It  can  scai-cely  be 
doubted  that  BelStaras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Bel§tai-  being  in  fact  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  native  Pal-tsira  or  FaUi-Uir 
(Oppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by 
Pileser.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tra- 
dition may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  bears  too  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  stories  of  Cyrus, 
Gyges,  Amasis,  and  others,  to  have  in  itself  much 
claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
harmonises  with  the  remarkable  fact — unparalleled 
in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  records — that  Tiglath- 
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Pileser  ia  abaolutcly  sUent  on  tlie  subject  of  his 
ancestry,  neither  mentioning  his  fitther's  name,  nor 
making  any  allusion  whatevei-  to  his  birUi,  descent, 
or  paientage. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear 
to  liave  been  of  much  importance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  SipjMra  (Sepharraim),  and  several  places  of 
less  note  in  the  northeiii  portion  of  the  country ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  hare  penetrated  £ir,  or 
to  have  come  into  cont^'t  with  Nabotiassar,  who 
reigned  from  B.c.  747  to  B.C.  733  at  Babylon.  In 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he  ob- 
tained certain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only  that 
his  rictories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  destruction  of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of 
Syria,  and  the  extension  of  Assyrian  influence  over 
Judaea,  aiv  the  chief  events  of  Tiglatii-Pileser's 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  than  those  of  most  Assyrian  monarchs. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 

No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  be  must  have  built  or  adomed  a  residence 
at  Calah  (^Nimrud),  where  they  were  found ;  but, 
OS  they  were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say 
anything  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  They  bear  marks  of  wanton  defacement; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  later  kings  purposely  injured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  often  ei-ascd,  but 
the  slabs  have  been  toni  down,  broken,  and  used 
as  building  materials  by  E8a>haddon  in  the  great 
palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the  southern 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  573.]  The  dynasty  of  Sorgon 
was  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  l.ower 
Kingdom,  and  the  result  of  Uieir  hostility  is  that 
we  have  far  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Siial- 
maneser  and  Tiglath-Pilesei'  than  of  various  kings 
of  the  Upper  Empire.  [G.  R.J 

TIGBIS  (Jlypis:  7\/gru,  Tigris)  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
Hiddekel  (7pln);  and  occura  also  in  several  of 

the  apocryphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  1),  Judith 
(i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (zxiv.  25).  The  meaning, 
and  various  fbims,  of  the  word  have  been  considered 
under  Hiddekel.  It  only  remains,  thei-efore,  in 
the  present  article,  to  describe  the  ooiu^  and 
character  of  the  sti'eam. 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sourees.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in 
lat  380  10',  long.  39°  20'  neariy,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  GBijik  or 
GSlmjik,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates 
where  it  sweeps  round  between  Paha  and  Telek. 
The  Tigi-is'  source  is  neai'  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  Uke,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  thi-ee 
miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
coarse  of  the  Tigiis  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of 
east,  but  after  pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  south, 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr. 
Here  it  is  ali^eady  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  often  arches  a  little  below 
that  city  (Niebnhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  p.  326). 
It  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flow*  in  this 
direction,  past  Osman  Kieui  to  Til,  wheie  it  once 
more  alters  its  course  and  takes  that  south-easterly 
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direction,  which  it  pursues,  with  certain  slight 
variations,  to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates. 
At  OmcM  Kieui  it  I'eceives  the  second  or  Eastern 
Tigi'is,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  modem 
Ala-Tagh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south,  and, 
collecting  on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  large  number 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41  °  neaily.  The  cootbcs 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  junction  are  re- 
spectively 150  and  100  miles.  A  little  below  the 
junction,  and  before  any  other  tributaiy  of  im- 
portance is  received,  the  Tigi-is  is  150  yards  wMe 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Kear  Til  a 
large  sti'eam  flows  into  it  fivm  the  north-east, 
bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  main  channel 
ordinarily  holds  (Layard,  Nineteh  and  Babylon, 
p.  49).  This  branch  rises  near  BHii,  in  northern 
Kurdistan,  and  runs  at  first  to  the  north-east,  but 
presently  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  proceeds 
through  the  districts  of  Shattak  and  Boktan  with 
a  geueral  westerly  coui'se,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  line  of  the  38th  parallel,  nearly  to  Sert,  whence 
it  flows  south-west  and  south  to  Til.  From  Tit 
the  Tigris  runs  southward  for  20  miles  through 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  goi^,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  emeiges  upon  the  comparatively  low  but 
still  hilly  ooimtiy  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jexireh. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course  which  is  south- 
soutli-east  to  Mosul,  thence  nearly  south  to  Kileh- 
Slurghat,  and  again  south-oouth-east  to  Samara, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  great 
alluvium.  The  course  is  now  moi-e  irregular. 
Between  Samara  and  Baghdad  a  considerable  bend 
is  made  to  the  east;  and,  after  the  Shat-el-Hie  )s 
thrown  off  in  lat.  32*^  30',  a  second  bend  is  made 
to  the  north,  the  regular  south-easterly  coune 
being  only  resumed  a  little  above  the  32nd  ponllel, 
from  which  point  the  Hgris  runs  in  a  UAef 
ably  direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates 
at  Kwmah.  The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  ex- 
clusive of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1 146  miles.  It 
can  be  descended  on  rafts  during  the  flood  season 
from  Diarbekr,  which  is  only  150  miles  from  its 
source ;  and  it  has  been  navigated  by  steamers  of 
small  draught  nearly  up  to  Mosul.  From  Diarbekr 
to  Samara  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as  well  as  by  artificial 
bnnds  or  dams,  which  in  ancient  times  were  thrown 
across  the  stream,  probably  lor  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Below  Samara  there  ai^  no  obstructions ; 
the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud  ;  the 
stream  moderate ;  and  the  course  very  meandering. 
The  average  width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  port  of  its 
coui'se  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
which  have  been  ah-eady  described,  the  river  re- 
ceives, along  its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer 
than  five  important  tributaries.  These  are  the 
river  of  Zakko  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the  Great  Zob 
(Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab  {Zob  Asfal),  th« 
Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  AU 
these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
which  shuts  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  on  the 
east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  Urge  a  number  of 
great  streams  from  its  inexhaustible  springs  and 
abundant  snows.  From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtains 
no  tributary  of  the  slightest  importance,  for  the 
Tharthar,  which  is  said  to  have  once  reached  it, 
now  ends  in  a  salt  lake,  a  little  below  Tekrit. 
Its  volume,  however,  is  continually  increasing  as  it 
descends,  in  consequence  of  the  great  bulk  of  water 
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brooght  into  it  (rom  the  east,  partictilarly  bj  the 
Great  Zab  and  the  Diyaleh ;  aad  in  its  lower  couree 
it  B  said  to  be  a  lai^ger  stream  and  to  carry  a  greater 
body  than  the  Eaphiates  (Chesnej,  Euphrates 
Expsdition,  i.  62). 

Ti>e  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood 
aeaaoD.  EaAy  in  the  month  of  March,  in  conse- 
qiienoe  of  the  Aelting  of  the  snows  on  the  aoathem 
tlanlc  of  Kipliates,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its 
breadth  gradually  increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100 
or  120  to  250  yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and 
turbid.  The  rise  continnes  through  Uarch  and 
April,  reaching  its  fall  leight  generally  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  Mar.  At  this  time  the  country 
about  Baghdad  is  often  extensively  flooded,  net, 
however,  so  much  £nom  the  Tigris  as  from  the 
overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here  poui-ed 
into  the  eastern  stnnm  through  a  canal.  Farther 
down  the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bmi-Lam 
Arabs,  between  the  32nd  and  31st  parallels,  there 
IS  a  great  annual  inundation  on  both  banks.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  Tigris  tiegins  to  fall,  and  by 
midsummer  it  has  readied  its  natand  level.  In- 
October  and  t^ovember  there  is  another  rise  and 
MI  in  conaeqnenoe  of  the  autumnal  rains;  bnt  com- 
pared with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  in- 
sigaiflcant. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  par> 
poses  of  tra6Sc  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Anunsft 
and  Babylon,  p.  475)  ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  does 
not  seem  to  liave  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade. 
The  Assyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus 
and  Lebanon,  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  in 
their  capital ;  but  the  general  line  of  oommunica- 
tioa  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gnlf  was  by  the  Euphrates.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  591.] 
According  to  the  hi^orians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
JE^.  M.  vii.  7 ;  comp.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4),  the 
Persians  purposely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  Tigris  by  a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw 
across  fi-om  bank  to  bank  between,  the  embouchure 
and  the  dty  of  Opis,  and  such  trade  as  there  was 
along  its  couise  proceeded  by  hmd  (Strab.  Und.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
for  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
waters  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  bnt  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  also  the  efi°ect  ascribed  to  them, 
anlen  in  the  spring  fkrad  time,  when  they  might 
have  been  shot  by  boats  descending  the  river.  Thus 
there  may  alwap  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
traflic  down  the  stream ;  but  up  it  trade  would 
scarcely  have  been  practicable  at  any  time  further 
than  Samara  or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  natural 
obstructions,  and  of  the  great  foi'ce  of  the  stream. 
The  lower  part  of  the  course  was  opened  by  Alex- 
ander (Arrian,  vii.  7)  ;  and  Opis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Diyaleh,  became  thenceforth  known  as  a  mart 
{iiaiftov),  from  which  the  neighbooiing  districts 
drew  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  (Strab. 
xri.  1,  §9).  Seleacia,  too,  which  grew  np  soon 
after  Alexander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
prosperity  from  the  &cilities  for  trade  offered  by 
this  great  stream. 

We  And  but  little  mention  of  the  Tigris  in 
Scripture.  It  appears  indeed  under  the  name  of 
Hiddekel,  among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
and  is  there  correctly  described  as  "  running  east- 
ward to  Assyria."  But  after  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtfol  allusion  in  Nahum 
(ii.  6),  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  becomes  well 
known  to  the  prophet  l^miel,  who  had  to  cross  it 
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in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Susa  (Shushan).  With 
Daniel  itis  "  the  Great  River"— Win  nniH— an 
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expression  commonly  applied  to  the  Euphrates ;  and 
by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his  moat  important  visions 
(Dan.  X.  to  zii,).  No  other  mention  of  the  Tigris 
seems  to  occur  except  in  the  apocryphal  books ;  and 
there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real  history. 

The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assjrria.  Lower  down,  from 
about  the  pdut  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain, 
it  separatel  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it 
constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  A.D.  114  to 
A.D.  117),  the  lioundary  line  between  these  two 
empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any 
political  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagios  is 
the  main  natural  boundary  between  Western  and 
Central  Asia ;  and  beyond  this,  the  next  defensible 
line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is  found  that 
either  the  central  power  poshes  itself  westward  to 
that  river ;  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  advances 
eastward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  m  its  lower  oonnse,  is 
yellowish,  and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The 
stream  abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
often  of  a  large  size  (see  Tobit  vi.  11,  and  Compare 
Strab.  xi.  14,  §8).  Abundant  water-fowl  float  on 
the  watera.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  palm- 
trees  and  pomegranates,  or  clothed  with  jungle  and 
reeds,  the  hatmt  of  the  wild-bocur  and  the  Uon. 

(The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writera  are  the  following: 
Strabo,  li.  14,  §8,  and  xvi.  I,  §9-13;  Arrian, 
Exptd.  Alex.  vii.  7;  and  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27. 
The  best  modem  accounts  are  those  of  Col.  Chesney, 
Eup/iratet  Expedition,  i.  16,  &c.,  and  Winer,  Seal- 
tcSrterbuch,  ii.  622,  623;  with  which  may  be 
compared  Layard,  Sineveh  and  Babylon,  49-51, 
and  464-476 ;  Loftus,  Oaldaea  md  Siaiana, 
3-8;  Jones  in  lhmsactim$  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ix. ;  Lynch  in  Journal  of 
Qeogn^icai  Society,  vol.  ix.;  and  Kawlinson's 
fferodotui,  i.  552,  553.)  [G.  R.] 

TIKTAH  (njpn:  eeicowfc;  Alex.  e«cK«<': 
Thecua).  1.  The 'father  of  Shallum  the  husband 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  He  is 
called  TiKVATH  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 

2.  i«tKt»4;Akx.»fKov4:  ITiecue.)  The&ther 
of  Jahaxiah  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  I  Esd.  ix.  14  he  is 
called  Theocahus. 

TIKTATH  (Dnp^D;  Keri,  nnpfl;  properly 

Tdliihath  or  TMaVi:  «(Ktti;  Alex.  BoKoviB: 
Thecmth).  TiKVAH  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr. 
xiiiv.  22). 

TILE.  For  general  information  on  the  subject 
see  the  articles  BtucK,  Pottert,  Seal.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  v.  19, 
"  through*  the  tiling,"  has  given  much  trouble  to 
expositors,  from  the  &ct  that  Syrian  houses  are  in 
general  covered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  plaster 
terraces.  Some  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of 
this  difliculty  have  been  already  given.  [House,  vol. 
i.  p.  837.]  An  additional  one  may  here  be  oflered. 
1 . .  Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly,  or  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which 
onr  Lord  performed  his  miracle,  bare  been  in  this 
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condition,  and  been  j)ieii'«l,  or,  to  ase  St.  Mink's  •> 
woi-d, "  broken  up,"  by  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  ? 
(AruiHlell,  7)'at>.  in  Asia  Mitior,  i.  171;  Kusscll, 
Aleppo,  i.  35). 

2.  Or  may  the  phnue  "through  the  tiling"  be 
accounted  for  thus?  <3reek  houses  were  often,  if 
not  always,  roofed  with  tiles  (Pollux,  vii.  161  ; 
Vitruvius,  iii.  3).  Did  not  St.  I.uke,  a  native,  pro- 
bably, of  Gi-eek  Antioch,  use  the  expression  "  tiles," 
as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most  familiar  to 
himself  and  to  his  Greek  readers  without  reference 
to  the  particular  material  of  the  roof  in  question  ? 
(Kuseb.  If.  E.  iii.  4;  Jerome,  Pro/,  to  Com.  on 
St.  Matth.  vol.  Tii.  p.  4 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St.  Paul,  i.  367.)  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  «- 
marking  that  houses  in  modem  Antioch,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  tiled  roofs  (Fisher,  Views  in 
S;p-ia,  I.  19,  vi.  56).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TIL'GATH-PILNE'SEB  (IDKa^B  nj?n ; 
'B  njW ;  10373  nipR  :  Bakyafiayairip,  ©oy- 
a^xtiuurdfi,  Ba>i.ya(t>ekXaSdp ;  Alex.  BayKuS  ^oA- 
vcurap:  T/ieglatphalnasar,  TMgathphalnasar).  A 
vai'iation,  and  probably  a  corruption,  of  the  name 
TioLATH-piLESDR.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  being  found  in  1  Chr.  t.  6,  26  ;  2  Chr. 
xiviii.  20.  [G.] 

TI'LON(ji^n;  Keii,  ]^''Ti:  'lyAy;  Alex. 
BiKAr :  Thilon").  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TIMAE'US  {Tliuuos:  Timaevs).  The  &ther 
of  the  blind  man,  Bar-timaeus,  who  was  restored  to 
sight  by  Jesus  as  He  left  Jericho  (Mark  i.  46). 

TIMBBEL,  TABBET.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V.  translates  the  Heb.  t^  tSph,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  imitative  root  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 

S3 

It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  i3i>duff, 
which  in  Spanish  becomes  adufe,  a  tambourine. 
The  i-oot,  which  signifies  to  beat  or  sb-ike,  is  found 
in  the  Gi-eek  Thravov  or  riiiiravov,  Lat.  tympanum. 
It  UmJmro,  Sp.  tarrAor,  Fr.  tamhoar,  Vmv.  tabor, 
Eng.  tabor,  tabouret,  timbrel,  tambourine,  A.  S. 
dubban,  to  strike,  Eng.  tap,  and  many  others.'  In 
Old  English  tabor  was  used  for  any  dnim.  Thus 
Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  396  (ed.  Heame,  1810) : 

••  Vor  of  trompea  and  of  tabors  the  Saracens  nude  there 

So  gret  noise;  tbat  Criitenmen  al  distourbed  veie." 
In  Shakspere's  time  it  seems  to  hare  become  an 
instrument  of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
drum:  "  I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music 
with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife ;  and  now  had  he 
rather  hear  the  t<Aor  and  the  pipe"  {Much  Ado, 
il.  3).  Tabouret  and  tabowine  are  diminutives  of 
tabor,  and  denote  the  instrument  now  known  as  the 
tambottrine : — 

"  Or  Mimoc's  whistling  to  his  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laagbter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat." 

Hall,  Sat.  iv.  i,  n. 

Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.  The  word  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  Covei-dale's  translation 


!>  iiopvlamt  (Mark  11.  4). 

•  It  Is  usnal  for  etymologists  to  quote  the  Arab.  tunbOr 
as  the  original  of  tambour  and  tabor;  but  unfortunatoly 
the  (unftiJr  is  a  guitar,  and  not  a  drum  (Knssell's  Mepjio. 
1.  162, 2nd  ed.).    The  parallel  Arabic  word'  Is  (aM,  which 
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in  all  inssages  except  Is.  xxx.  32,  where  it  is 
omitted  in  Coverdale,  and  Ex.  xxviii.  13,  where  it 
is  rendered  **  beauty." 

The  Heb.  tdph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument 
described  by  U-avellei-s  as  the  duff  or  diff  of  the 
Arabs.  It  Was  used  in  veiy  early  times  by  the 
Syrians  of  Padan-aiwn  at  their  merry-makings 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was  pUyed  principally  by 
women  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Judg.  li.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xriii.  6'; 
I's.  Ixviii.  25  [26])  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii.  7),  and  appears  to 
have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  oniament  (Jer.  xxxj. 
4).  The  topli  was  one  of  the  instruments  played 
by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  on  his 
i-etum  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  5),  and  by  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple-band  (2  Sum.  vi.  5 ;  I  Chr. 
xiii.  8j.  It  accompanied  the  merriment  of  feasts 
(Is.  v.  12,  xxiv.  8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  pro- 
cessions (Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  when  the 
women  came  out  to  meet  the  warriors  retuniing 
from  victory,  and  is  eveiywhere  a  sign  of  happiness 
and  peace  (Job  xii.  12;  Is.  xxx.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4). 
■So  in  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God  into  His 
Temple,  described  in  strong  figuies  in  Ps.  Ixviii., 
the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  who 
marched  in  front,  and  the  players  on  stringed  in- 
struments who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  round 
them  all  danced  the  young  maidens  with  their 
timbrels  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26]). 

The  diff  of  the  Arabs  is  desaibed  by  Russell 
{Aleppo,  p.  94,  1st  ed.)  as  "a  hoop  (sometimes 
with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jingling) 
over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  distended.  It 
is  beat  with  the  fingere,  and  is  the  true  tympanum 
of  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  its  figure  in  several 
relievos,  representing  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and 
rites  of  Cybele.**  The  same  instrument  was  used 
by  the  Egyptian  dancing-women  whom  Uasselquist 
saw  {Trav.  p.  59,  ed.  1766).  In  Barbaiy  it  is 
called  tar,  and  "  is  made  like  a  sieve,  consisting 
(as  Isidore  <>  describes  the  tympanum)  of  a  rim  or 
thin  hoop  of  w.ood  with  a  skin  of  paix:hraait 
stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  serves  for  the 
6as»  in  all  their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly 
touch  very  artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the 
knuckles  or  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and 
measure  require,  or  as  force  and  soilness  are  to  be 
communicated  to  the  seveial  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance" (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202). 


Tar.    (Uine'l  Vodlrs  Ettpllmi,  SSS,  5Ui  ad.) 

The  tympanum  was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cybele 
(Her.  iv.  76),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Dionysus  and  Rhea  (Eur.  Bacch.  59).  It 
was  played  by  women,  who  beat  it  witli  the  palms 

denotes  a  kind  of  dnim,  and  Is  the  same  with  the  Rabb. 
Heb.  tabid,  and  Span,  aiabal,  a  kettle-drum.    The  Instm- 
ment  and  the  word  may  have  come  to  us  through  tl>c 
Saracens. 
Il  Orv.  ill.  31. 
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of  their  hnnds  (OviJ,  Met.  iv.  29),  and  Jurenal 
(&i<.  iii.  G4)  atti'ibates  to  it  ii  Syrian  origin  : 
**  Jam  pridem  Syrus  In  Tlberim  deflnxit  Orontes 
Rt  lingnnm,  «t  mores  et  cum  Ubicine  chordas 
Obliqua^,  nvcuon  ffctUUia  tympana  sftcam 
Vexlt." 
In  the  same  way  the  tahor  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced    into   Europe   by   the    Crusaders,   who 
adopted   it   from    the    Sai-acens,  to  whom  it  was 
peculiar    (see  Du  Cange's  note   on   De  Joinrille's 
/fist,  du  Boy  Saint  Louis,  p.  61). 

The  author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim  (c.  2)  gives 
the  Gi'eek  Kiii$aKoy  as  the  equivalent  of  toph,  and 
says  it  was  a  hollow  basin  of  metal,  beaten  with  a 
stick  of  brass  or  iron. 

The  passage  of  Elzekiel  (xxriii.  13)  is  obscure,  and 
appeai-s  to  have  been  early  con-upted.  Instead  of 
>|'BFI,  "  thy    tabrets,"   the  •  Vulg.  and    Targum 

read  1*D',  "  thy  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering 
adopted  in  Coverdale's  and  dimmer's  Bibles.  The 
LXX.  seem  to  have  read  IS^fl,  as  in  vcr.  16.  If 
the  ordinary  text  be  adopted,  there  is  no  reason 
for  taliing  toph,  as  Jerome  suggests,  in  the  sense 
of  the  setting  of  a  gem,  "  pala  qua  s^emma  oonti- 
netnr."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIM'KA,  TIM'NAH  (JJJOn :  eauyd: 
T/iamnd).  1.  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz  son  of 
Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  in 
1  Chr.  i.  36  named  as  a  son  of  Eliphaz) :  it  may 
be  presumed  that  she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister 
of  Lotan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (rer.  22, 
and  I  Chr.  i.  39). 

2.  A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list 
in  Gen.  nxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54),  where  the 
dnkes  are  named  "  according  to  their  femilies,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  ....  according  to 
their  habitations :"  whence  we  may  conclude,  as  in 
the  caseof  Tkmak,  thatTimnah  was  also  the  name 
of  a  place  or  a  district.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TIM'NAH  (njipn).  A  name  which  occurs, 
simple  and  compoun<led,  and  with  slight  variations 
of  form,  several  times,  in  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicographers 
(Gesenina,  Simonis,  Fui-st)  from  a  root  signifying 
to  "portion  out,  or  'divide;"  but  its  frequent 
occunwice,  and  the  analogy  of  the  topographical 
names  of  other  countries,  would  rather  imply  that 
it  referred  to  some  natural  feature  of  the  counti-y. 

1.  (\{^  Oo/tva ;  Alex,  roroy,  %aiu>a ;  Joseph. 
Safari:  Thamna,  Thcannan.)  A  place  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boun- 
dary of  the  allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It 
was  obviously  neiir  the  western  end  of  the  boundary, 
being  between  Bethshemeeh  and  the  "  shoulder  of 
Ekron."  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Thim- 
NATHAH  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
also  named  in  connexion  with  Ekrou,  and  tliat  again 
with  the  Timnath,  or  more  accurately  Timnathah,  of 
Samson,  and  the  Tliamnatha  of  the  Maccabees.  Its 
belonging  at  that  time  to  Dau  would  explain  its 
absence  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Jodah  (Josh. 
XV.),  though  mentioned  in  describing  the  course  of 
the  boundary.  The  modern  representative  of  all 
these  various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
Tibmh,  a  villi^e  about  two  miles  west  oi  Ain  Sheim 
(Bethshemesh),  among  the  broken  undulating  coun- 
try by  which  the  central  mountains  of  this  part  of 
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•  The  LXX, 

Sontli. 


above,  derived  it  from  tenum,  the 


Palestine  descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  It  has  been 
shown  in  several  othei-  cases  [Keilaii,  &c.]  that  this 
district  contained  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  enu- 
merated as  belonging  to  the  plain.  Timnah  is  pro- 
bably another  instance  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18  a  place  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
as  among  the  cities  of  the  Shefelah,  which  from  its 
occurrence  with  Bethshemesh,  Gidcroth,  Gimzo,  all 
more  or  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekron,  is  pix)- 
bably  the  same  as  that  just  described  as  in  the 
hills.  After  the  Danites  had  deseiied  their  original 
allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would  naturally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  as 
the  continual  stru^le  between  them  might  happen 
to  fluctuate. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  fortified  by 
Baochides  as  one  of  the  most  important  military 
posts  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  ix.  .50),  and  it  became 
the  head  of  a  district  or  toparchy,  which  was  called 
after  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fourth  in 
oi^er  of  impoilance  among  the  fouiieen  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian's invasion  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ;  and  see 
Pliny,  V.  14). 

Tibiuh  is  now  spoken  of  as  "a  deserted  site" 
(Rob.  it  16),  and  not  a  single  Western  traveller 
appears  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  position  is  indicated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.    [TlMNATH.] 

2.  {OafwiSa;  A\ex.  Baiwa:  Thamna.)  A  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 
It  is  named  in  the  same  gioup  with  Maon,  Ziph, 
and  Carmel,  which  are  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
place  from  that  just  examined.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH.  The  form  in  which  the  translators 
of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  pi«sent  two  names  which 
are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place. 

1.  Timnah  (HJOR,  ».  e.  Timnah  :  Baitya  : 
Thamnatha).  The  scene  of  the  adventura  of  Judah 
with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  zxxviii.  12, 
13,  14).  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  The  expression  "  went  up  to  Timnah  " 
(ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on  higher  pvund 
than  the  spot  fram  which  Judah  started.  But  as 
we  are  ignorant  where  that  was,  the  indication  is 
of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have  tieen  the  place 
where  Judah's  flocks  were  kept.  There  was  a  road 
to  it  (A.  V.  "  way  ").  It  may  be  identified  either 
with  the  Timnah  m  the  mountains  of  Judah,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel  where  Nabal 
kept  his  huge  Hocks  of  sheep ;  or  with  the  Tim- 
nathah so  &miliar  in  the  story  of  Samson's  con- 
flicts. In  fiivour  of  the  latter  is  the  doubtful 
suggestion  named  under  EnaU  and  Tavpoah, 
that  in  the  words  translated  "  an  open  place  ** 
there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In  favour 
of  the  foiTner  is  the  possibility  of  the  name  in 
Gen.  ixxviii.  being  not  TimniUi  but  Timnathah 
(as  in  the  Vulgate),  which  is  certainly  the  name 
of  the  Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson. 
More  than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  place  is  nanied  in  the  specification  of  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  V. 
exhibits  it  accurately  as  Thimnathaii,  and  it.s 
name  doubtless  survives  in  the  modern  Tlbneh 
which  is  said  to  lie  below  Zareah,  about  three 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  where  the  gi-eat  Wady  cs- 
Sii&r  issues  upon  the  plain. 
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TIMNATH-HEBES 


a.  TlMMATHAH  (DDJOn:   9aityaSa;  Joaeph. 

^ofwd  I  ThaimuUha).  The  residence  of  Samson's 
wife  f  Judg.  xiv.  1,  '2,  5).  It  was  tlien  in  the  oc- 
capstion  of  the  Philistines.  It  contained  vineyards, 
haunted  however  by  such  savage  animals  as  indi- 
cate that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  than  Ashkelon  (xir.  19),  but  lower 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  pi«sume  was  Samson's 
starting  point  (liii.  25).  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-HE'EE8(D^n  WOR;  e<v«y«- 

9ap4s;  Alex.  ftaiiyaBap  tas:  Thamnath  Sore). 
The  name  under  which  the  city  and  burial  place  of 
Joshua,  previously  called  TiMN'ATH-SERAB,  is  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  ii.  9.  The  constituent  consonants 
of  the  woi'd  ai-e  the  same,  but  their  order  is  rerei'sed. 
The  authorities  difier  considei^bly  in  their  explana- 
tions. The  Jews  adopt  Heres  as  the  real  name ; 
interpret  it  to  mean  the  sun ;  and  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun  stand  still, 
which  is  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of  Joshua's  life. 
Others  (as  FQrst,  i.  442),  while  accepting  Heres  as 
the  original  form,  interpiet  that  word  as  "  clay," 
and  as  originating  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Others  again,  like  Ewald  (GestA.  ii.  347,  S),  and 
Bertheau  (On  Judges),  take  Scrah  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional 
error.  [G.] 

'HM'NATH-SE'BAH  (rriD-njOn:  eo^wp- 

Xairfis,  Sa/iyaSiuraxipt ;  Alex.  BaityaS  <rapa, 
e<jura<rax(>p ;  Joseph,  eo^ftd  Thamnath  Seraa, 
Thamnath  Sore).  The  name  of  the  city  which  at 
his  request  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh.  xii.  50) ; 
and  in  "  the  border  "  of  which  he  was  buried  (ixi  v. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the 
name  is  al  tered  to  Timnath-hbre8.  The  latter  form 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  inter- 
pret Hei'es  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  account  for  the 
name  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sun  {temu- 
nath  ha-cherea)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  bad 
caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  (Rashi,  Comment,  on 
both  passages).  Accoi'dingly,  they  identify  the 
place  with  JCefar  cherea,  which  is  said  by  I^bbi 
Jacob  (Carmoly,  Iliniraires,  &c.,  186),  bap-Parchi 
(Ashei's  Benj.  434),  and  other  Jewish  travellei's 
down  to  Schwai-z  in  our  own  day  (lolV  to  be 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  {Nablta).  No  place 
with  that  name  appeal's  on  the  maps,  the  closest 
approach  to  it  being  Kefr-Hartt,  which  is  more 
nearly  double  that  distance  S.S.W.  of  Ifablus. 
Wherever  it  be,  the  place  is  said  by  the  Jews  still 
to  contain  the  tomba  of  Joshua,  of  Nan,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwarz,  151). 

Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr. 
Eli  Smith  {Bibl.  Sacra,  1843).  In  his  journey 
from  Jifna  to  Mejdel-  Taba,  about  six  miles  from 
the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the 
road.  Opposite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
are  several  excavated  sepulchres,  which  in  siie  and 
in  the  richness  and  character  of  their  decorations 
resemble  the  socalled  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  at 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Tibneh, 
and  although  without  further  examination  it  can 
hardly  be  affirmed  to  be  the  Timnah  of  Joshua,  yet 
the  identification  appears  probable. 


TIM0THEU8 

Timnath-Serah  and  the  tomb  of  its  illustrious 
owner  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
mentions  them  in  the  Epitaphiitm  Pauiae  (§13). 
Beyond  its  being  south  of  Shechem,  he  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  its  position,  but  he  dismisses  it  with  the 
following  characteristic  remark,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  simple  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier  of  Israel : — 
"  Sntisque  mirata  est,  quod  distributor  posscssionum 
sibi  montana  ct  aspem  delegi^set."  [G.J 

TIM'NITE,  THE  ('JOFin :  toC  Bofirtl ;  Alex. 
6  9aiu>aSau>t :  I'hamnathaeut),  that  is,  the  Timna- 
thite  (as  in  the  Alex.  LXX.,  and  Vulg.).  Samson's 
fiither-in-Uw  (Judg.  iv,  6). 

TI'MON  {rl/My.  Timon).  One  of  the  seven, 
commonly  called  "  deacons  "  [Deacon],  who  were 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
plaints of  partiality  being  I'aised  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Like  hi.n  col- 
leagues, Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  from  which, 
taken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  appoint- 
ment, it  has  been  infened  with  much  probability  that 
the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  The  name  of 
Timon  stands  fifUi  in  the  catalogue.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  him  with  certainty ;  but  in  the 
"  Syuopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum  Apostolo- 
rum  et  Discipulorum  Domini,"  ascribed  to  Dorotheas 
of  Tyre  {Bibl.  Patram,  iii.  p.  149),  we  are  in- 
foi-med  that  he  was  one  of  the  "  seventy-two  "  dis- 
ciples (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere  congeries 
of  New  Testament  names),  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Bostra  (?  "  Bostra  Arabum "), 
where  he  suflered  maityrdom  by  fire.     [W.  B.  J.] 

TIMO'THEUS  (Ti/i^€ot).  1.  A  "captain 
of  the  Ammonites "  (1  Mace,  v.  6),  who  was  de- 
feated on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccaboeus, 
B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek  adventurer  (comp.  Jos.  Jnt.  xii.  8, 
§1),  who  had  gained  the  leadei'ship  of  the  tribe. 
Thus  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §1,  quoted  by  Grimm, 
on  1  Mace.  v.  6)  mentions  one  "  Zeno,  suniamed 
Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of  iiabboh"  in  the  time  of 
Johannes  Hyrcanus. 

2.  Jn  2  Mace  a  leader  named  Timotheus  is  men- 
tioned as  having  taken  pai-t  in  the  invasion  of  Nica- 
nor  (B.C.  166 :  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later 
time  he  made  great  preparations  for  a  second  attack 
on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara, 
which  was  stormed  by  Judas,  and  there  iWotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace.  x.  24-37).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter 
narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1  Mace.  v.  6-8, 
an  idea  randeied  more  plausible  by  the  similarity 
of  the  names  Jazer  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  Gazer, 
Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timotheus  was 
'very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheus  the 
Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mace. 
V.  34) ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Joixlan, 
while  Gazara  was  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Gezer.  [Jaazer  ;  Gazara.]  It  may  be  urged 
furtho-,  in  support  of  the  substantial  accoiiicy  of 
2  Maoc.,  that  the  second  campaign  of  Judas  against 
Timotheus  (1)  (1  Mace.  v.  27-44)  is  given  in 
2  Mace.  xii.  2-24,  after  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Gazara  and  the  death  of  Timotheus  (2)  there. 
Wemsdorfi'  assumes  that  all  the  differences  in  the 
narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Maoc.  {De  fide  Libr. 
Mace.  §1x1.),  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Grimm 
(on  2  Mace.  z.  24,  32).  But,  if  any  idiance  is  to 
be  placed  on  2  Maoc.,  the  differences  of  place  and 
circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Patritius  to 
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mark  difierent  erenta  {Dt  Libr.  Macc.  §  xxxii. 
p.  259). 

3.  The  Greek  name  of  TiHorirr  (Acts  xvi.  1, 
xrii.  14,  kc.).  He  is  called  bjr  this  name  in  the 
A.  V.  in  every  case  except  2  Cor.  i,  1,  Philem.  1, 
Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  Kpistles  addi'essed  to  him. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

TIM'OTHY(Ti/«JeMr:  Timotheui).  The  dis- 
ciple thus  named  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  mixed  < 
marriages  which,  though  condemned  by  stricter 
Jewish  opinion,  and  placing  their  oSspring  on  all 
but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale  of  prece- 
dence,* were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history.  The  lather's  name  is  unknown : 
he  was  a  Greek,  t.  e.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
xvi.  1, 3).  If  in  any  sense  a  proselyte,  the  iact  that 
the  issue  of  the  manlike  did  not  receive  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  would  lender  it  probable  that  he 
belonged  to  the  class  of  half-converts,  the  so-called 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  thoKC  of  Righteousness 
[comp.  Pboselvtes].  The  absence  of  any  per- 
sonal allusion  to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles 
suggests  the  inference  that  he  must  have  died  or 
disappeaied  daring  his  sou's  infimcy.  The  care  of 
the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother  Eunice  and 
her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  Under  their 
training  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish. 
"  From  a  child  "  be  leaiiit  (probably  m  the  LXX. 
vo^ion)  to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures "  daily. 
The  langnage  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whe- 
ther Lystra  or  Derbe  were  the  residence  of  the 
devout  family.  The  latter  has  been  inferred,  but 
without  much  likelihood,  from  a  pMsible  construc- 
tion of  Acts  IX.  4,  the  foi-roer  from  Acts  xvi.  1,  2 
(comp.  Neander,  Pfl.  und  Lelt.  i.  288  ;  Alford  and 
Huther,  in  loc.).  In  either  case  the  absence  of  any 
indication  of  the  existence  of  a  synagogue  makes 
this  devout  consistency  more  noticeable.  We  may 
think  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devout 
women  going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some 
river-side  oratory  (Conybeare  and  Howsoo,  i.  211). 
The  reading  wepit  riray,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted 
by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  indicates  that  it 
was  from  them  as  well  as  from  the  Apostle  that 
the  young  disciple  received  his  first  impi-ession  of 
Christian  ti-uth.  It  would  be  natuial  that  a  cha- 
racter thus  fashioned  should  retain  throughout 
something  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  constitution  far 
Irom  robust  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  a  morbid  shrinking 
from  opposition  and  responsibility  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
16,  T.  20,  21,  Ti.  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii.  1-7),  a 
sensitiveness  even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  a  ten- 
dency to  an  ascetic  rigour  which  he  had  not 
strength  to  bear  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  united,  as  it  often 
is,  with  a  temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  from 
"youthful  luste"""  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer 
emotions  (1  Tim.  v.  2) — these  we  may  well  think 
of  as  characteiising  the  youth  as  they  afterwards 
characterised  the  man. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycannia 
(Acts  liv.  6)  brought  the  message  of  glad-tidings 
to  Timotheus  and  his  mother,  and  they  received  it 
with   "  unfeigned   faith  "   (2  Tim.  i.  5).      If  at  I 
Lystra,  as  seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he  j 
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may  have  witnessed  the  half-completed  sacrifice, 
the  half-finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  on  his  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suffering 
(Acts  xiv,  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and 
education  must  have  been  under  the  direct  supei-- 
intendence  of  the  body  of  elders  (ib.  23).  During 
the  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
first  and  second  jounieys,  the  boy  grew  up  to 
manhood.  His  zeal,  probably  his  asceticism,  be- 
came known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  The 
mention  of  the  two  Churches  as  united  in  testifying 
to  bis  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  eaily  work  was  prophetic  of  the  lat«r,  that 
he  had  been  ali'eady  employed  in  what  was  allei^ 
wards  to  be  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  as  "  the 
messenger  of  the  Churches,"  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  ofiSce  which  determined  St. 
Paul's  choice.  Those  who. had  the  deepest  insight 
into  character,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance, pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  1 8,  iv.  14),  as  others 
had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acta 
xiii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in 
which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feeling 
led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apaii  (the  whole  assembly 
of  the  elden  laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  dkl 
the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  beai-  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).'  A  gieat  obstacle,  however, 
presented  itself.  Timotheus,  though  inheriting,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstein,  tn  loc.\ 
and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming 
the  Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to 
take  up  his  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  beeu 
his  real  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St.  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  ( 1  Cor.  vii. 
18;  Gal.  ii.  3,  v.  2).  As  it  was,  his  condition 
was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  apostate 
Israelite;  and,  though  circumcision  was  nothing, 
and  unciroumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  sucli  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efToi-ts  as  an 
Evangelist.  The  fact  that  no  offence  .seems  lo 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  27).  But  his  wider  work 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  attack, 
and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out.  They 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  an  uncircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  hail  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  "  took  and  circumcised " 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  fi-eedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Hencefoilh  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 

*  The  children  of  these  marrlageB  were  known  ss  i  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  would  naturally 
Hamserfro  (bastards),  and  stood  Jnst  above  the  Nkthimm.  I  huve  against  him  on  this  ground. 

This  was,  however,  caeUris  paribtu.    A.  bastard  who  was  |     b  Gump,  the  elaborate  dissertation,  De  vntnpucais  cirt- 
a  wis*  student  or  the  Law  was.  In  Iheoijr,  above  sn  ,  Bvixiau,  by  Bosius,  in  Huse's  Thaaurtu,  voL  IL 
ignorant  high-priest  (Gem.  HIeros.  Itonjolh,  fol.  84,  In  |     c  Iconium  has  been  suggested  by  Onybrore  and  How- 
Lightfoot,  Her.  Beb.  in  Matt  xxiii.  M);  and  the  education  |  son  (I.  389)  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  ordination, 
of  Ttanolhens  (2  Tim.  ill.  It)  may  therefore  have  bciped  { 
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companions.  Not  since  he  ported  irom  Barnnhas 
hiid  lie  found  one  whose  heart  so  answered  to  his 
own.  If  BaiTiabas  had  been  as  the  brother  and 
friend  of  early  days,  be  had  now  found  one  whorc 
he  could  claim  as  his  own  true  son  by  a  spiritual 
pai-entage  (1  Cor.  iv.  17;  I  Tim.  i.2;  2  Tim. 
L  2).  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably  Luke 
also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuons 
at  once  for  his  tUial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil, 
ii.  22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account 
ot  8t.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then 
acted  ts  the  messenger  by  whom  the  members  of 
that  Church  sent  what  they  were  able  to  give  for 
the  Apostle's  wants  (Phil.  it.  15).  He  appears, 
however,  at  BeitKa,  and  remains  there  when  Paul 
and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwai'ds  to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (I 
Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,'  and  his 
name  appears  united  with  .St.  Paul's  in  the  opening 
woitIs  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to 
the  Thessalonians  (I  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  I). 
Here  also  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  Ev-an- 
gellst  (2  Cor.  i.  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with 
some  exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptising 
the  new  converts  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  Of  the  next  five 
yean  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  can  infer 
nothing  beyond  a  continuance  of  his  active  seiTice 
as  St.  Paul's  companion.  When  we  next  meet 
with  him  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance  when 
the  Apostle  was  contemplating  the  long  journey 
which  WHS  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Kome  (Acts  lix.  22).  He  was  sent  to 
"bring"  the  churches  "into  remembrance  of  the 
ways"  of  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  We  trace 
in  tlie  words  of  the  "  fitther  "  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager 
but  sensitive  temperament,  would  be  most  trying 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  10).  His  route  would  take  him 
through  the  churches  which  he  had  been  instini- 
mental  in  fbnnding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope 
for  exercising  the  gifts  which  were  aftcrwaixis  to 
be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  oriice.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  passages  already  referred  to, 
that,  alter  accomplishing  the  i-pecial  work  assigned 
to  him,  he  returned  by  the-  same  route  and  met 
St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  an-angement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  1 1),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the 
Apostle  to  that  dty,  and'  joins  in  messages  of 
greeting  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known 
personally  at  Corintli  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  Kome  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  He  forms 
one  of  the  company  of  friends  who  go  with  St. 

'  Ur.  Wordsworth  Infers  from  2  Cor.  ix.  1 1,  and  Acts 
xvlli.  6,  that  he  brongbt  cuntribotlons  to  the  support  of 
the  Apostle  from  the  Macedonian  Churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased him  from  his  continuous  labour  as  a  tent-maker. 

"  The  writer  has  to  thunk  Prof.  Ughtlbot  for  calling  his 
attention  to  an  srticic  ("  They  of  Caesar's  Household  ")  In 
Journ.  of  CUut.  and  Sacnd  Philology,  No.  X..  in  which  the 
hypothesis  ts  questioned,  on  the  inx>und  that  the  Epigrams 
are  later  than  tlie  Epislles,  and  that  they  connrrt  the 
name  of  Pndens  with  heathen  customs  and  vicca.  On  the 
other  band  It  may  be  urged  that  the  bantering  tune  of  the 
Epigrams  forbids  us  to  take  tbcm  as  evidences  of  cha- 
racter. Pndens  tells  Martial  that  be  does  not  "  like  bis 
poems."    "  Ob,  that  U  because  you  read  too  many  at  a 
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Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by  themsdva, 
waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship  (Aco 
XX.  3-6).  Whether  he  continued  bis  joutney  to 
Jeiiisalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during  SL 
Paul's  two  yeare*  imprisonment,  are  points  oo 
which  we  must  ivmain  uncertain.  The  langusge 
of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  dders  of  Epbcm 
(Acts  XX.  17-35)  renders  it  unlikdy  that  be  n> 
then  left  there  with  authority.  "The  absence  al° 
his  name  from  Acts  xxvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  must  have  joined  him,  how- 
ever, appai-ently  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  wtn 
written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  I). 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  incessant 
missioiury  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he  is  to 
pi-ecede  the  personal  coming  of  the  Apostle,  in- 
specting, advising,  reporting  (Phil,  ii.  I9-i!3),  car- 
ing especially  ibr  the  Macedonian  Cbnrcfaes  as  do 
one  else  could  care.  The  special  messages  of  greeting 
sent  to  him  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  du>« 
that  at  Kome  also,  as  elsewhei-e,  he  had  gainst 
the  waiTU  affection  of  those  among  whom  he  minit- 
tered.  Among  those  most  eager  to  be  thni 
remembered  to  him,  we  find,  according  to  a  &iiir 
supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Koman  noble 
[Pddems],  of  a  future  bishop  of  Rome  [LlNUSJ, 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  [Clal'DuJ 
(Williams,  Claudia  and  Ptidens ;  Conybfwe  ani 
Howson,  ii.  .Wl  ;  Alford,  Excurgits  m  Greek  Teit. 
iii.  104).  It  is  intei^ting  to  think  oftheyoon; 
Evangelist  as  having  been  the  instrument  by  which 
one  who  was  surrounded  by  the  fiithomless  impuritj 
of  the  Roman  world  was  odled  to  a  higher  lite,  and 
the  names  which  would  otherwise  have  appeami 
only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of  Maitial  (i.  .32,  ir.  13, 
V.  48,  xi.  53)  raised  to  a  perpetual  honour  in  tlif 
salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.*  To  this  period 
of  his  life  (tlie  exact  time  and  place  being  un- 
certain) we  may  probably  reier  tlw  impriwomeat 
of  Heb.  liii.  23,  and  the  trial  at  which  he  "wil- 
nessed  the  good  confiission "  not  unworthy  te  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confessor  befoie  Pilste 
(1  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Assuming  the  genuineness  and  the  Uter  date  rf 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  [comp.  the  following 
article],  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  notiws 
as  to  his  later  life.  It  fallows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3 
that  he  and  bis  master,  after  the  release  of  tlie 
latter  fi-om  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  pio- 
consular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  Us 
joumey  to  Macedonia,'  while  the  disciple  remained, 
half-reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  sepantioo 
(2  Tim,  i,  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  posaUt, 
the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness  wbid 
bad  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  wbidi  be 
was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  aa 

time  "  (iv.  29).  He  begs  him  to  correct  their  Uimiii» 
*•  You  waiit  an  antugraph  copy  theti,  do  yoaf*  (Tit  11). 
The  slave  En-  or  Kucolpoe  (the  luune  is  possibly  •  ^^ 
distortion  of  Eubulus)  does  what  nigU  be  the  fiiltlment 
of  a  Christian  vow  (Acts  xvlll.  18),  and  lils  ii  the  oct«- 
slon  of  tbe  suggestion  which  seems  most  damnat<vy  (r.  ii). 
With  this  there  mingles  however,  as  In  iv.  13,  '^-  "• 
the  lanfniflge  of  a  more  real  esteem  than  is  ff«irwn  In 
Martial  (comp.  some  good  renuu-ks  In  Rev.  W.  B.  Gal- 
loway, A  Ctgrgyman't  Holidays,  pp.  35-4S). 

'  Dr.  Wordsworth,  In  an  interesting  note  oo  J  Tlo. 
LIS,  supposes  the  parting  to  liave  been  in  onueqaence  of 
SL  Panl's  second  arrest,  and  sees  In  this  the  eiplaoatiui 
of  tbe  tean  of  Tlmolbens. 
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Apostle — a  vicar  apostoiic  rather  than  a  bishop^ 
was  of  tmcertam  duration  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  The 
position  io  which  he  found  himself  might  well 
maice  him  anjdous.  He  had  to  rule  presbytere, 
meet  of  whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tim. 
ir.  12),  to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion 
to  his  woric  (ib.  v,  17),  to  teoeiTe  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them  (ib.  T. 
1,  19,  20),  to  regnlate  the  almsgiving  and  the 
sisterboods  of  the  Church  (ib.  r.  .3-10),  to  ordain 
presb^ers  and  deacons  (ib.  iii.  1-13).  There  was 
the  risic  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes,  preju- 
dices, covetousness,  sensuality  of  a  great  cit  j.  There 
was  the  risk  of  injuring  h^th  and  strength  by  an 
ovei'stiained  asceticism  (ib,  ir.  4,  v.  23).  Leaders 
of  rival  sects  were  there — Hymenaeus,  Philetus, 
Alexander — to  oppose  and  thwart  him  (1  Tim.  i. 
20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  ir.  14,  15).  The  name  of  his 
beloved  teacher  was  no  longer  honouivd  as  it  had 
been  ;  the  strong  affection  of  foiiner  days  had 
vanished,  and  "Paul'the  aged"  had  become  un- 
popular, the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  (comp. 
Acts  XX.  37  and  2  Tim.  i.  15).  Only  in  the 
narrowed  drde  of  the  Buthful  few,  Aquihi,  Pris- 
dlla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were  still  with  him, 
was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his  marvellous 
power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
them  his  own,  shouM  be  full  of  anxiety  and 
fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfistiiess ;  that  admoni- 
tions, appeals,  warnings  should  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  and  vehement  succession  (1  Tim.  i.  18, 
iii.  15,  iv.  14,  v.  21,  vi,  11).  In  the  second 
epistle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters 
itself  yet  more  fully.  The  friendship  of  fifteen 
years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  memories 
connected  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the 
old  man,  now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  blameless 
youth  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  holy  household  (ib.  i. 
5),  the  solemn  ordination  (ib.  i.  6),  the  tears  at 
parting  (ib,  i.  4),  The  last  recorded  words  of 
the  Apostle  express  the  eai-nest  hope,  repented  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  i^iain 
(ib,  iv.  9,  21).  Timotheus  is  to  come  before 
winter,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  for  which  in 
that  winter  there  would  be  need  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached 
him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher 
were  soothed  by  the  pi'esence  of  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
in  Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment  and  was  released  fi-om.  it  by 
the  death  of  Nero  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  502 ; 
Neandei-,  PJl,  und  Lett.  i.  552).  Beyond  this  all  is 
apocryphal  and  nncertain.  He  continues,  acooitling 
to  the  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesas 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  14),  and  dies  a  martyr's  death 
under  Domitian  or  Nerva  (Niceph.  H.  E.  iii.  1 1). 
The  great  festival  of  Artemis  (the  Kivrtejiytov  of 
that  goddess)  led  him  to  protest  against  the  licence 
and  &enzy  which  accompanied  it.  The  mob  were 
roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs 
(comp.  Polycrates  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in  Hen- 
■chen's  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  24).  Some  later 
critics — Schleiermacher,  Hayerhoff— have  seen  in 
him  the  author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts 
(Olshauaen,  Commentar.  ii.  612). 

A  somewhat  staitlini;  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
vening period  of  his  life  has  fooud  &vour  with 
Calmet  (s.  v.  Timothfe),  Tillemont  (ii.  147),  and 
others.     If  he  continued,  accoixling  to  the  received 
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tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no 
other,  must  have  been  the  "angel"  of  that  church 
to  whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  ad- 
dressed. It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  degree 
conKrming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonise  with 
the  impreaaions  as  to  the  character  of  Timotheus 
derived  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  Apostles, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of  the  Ntcolaitans,  the 
unwearied  labour,  all  this  bdongs  to  "  the  man  of 
God  "  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  And  the  ftult  is 
no  less  characteristic  The  strong  language  of  St. 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fall  away 
fi-om  the  glow  of  his  "  first  love,"  the  zeal  of  his 
fii-st  fiiith.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  is  in  substance  the  same  'as  that  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii.  4-6). 

The  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  recent  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alfon]  and 
Wordsworth,  in  loo.).  Trench  {Seten  Churchet  of 
Asia,  p.  64)  contrasts  the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii. 
with  Timotheus  as  an  "  earlier  angel "  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
away  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  must 
be  remembeied,  however,  that,  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  death,  Timotheus  was  still  "  young," 
probably  not  more  than  thirty-five,  that  he  might, 
therefore,  well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of 
the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the 
traditions  (  vahani  quantum)  place  his  death  afW 
that  date.  Bengel  admits  this,  but  ui-ges  the 
objection  that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  single 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  many  churches. 
This  however  may,  in  its  turn,  be  traversed,  by 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  ns  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally 
give  fixity  to  a  life  which  had  previously  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fiict  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  tivatises  of  the  Pseudo- 
Diooysius  the  Areopngite  are  addressed  to  him  (De 
Hierarch.  Coel,  i.  1 ;  comp.  Le  Nourry,  Dissert. 
c.  ix.,  and  Halloix,  Quaest.  iv.  in  Higne's  edition^. 

rv  H  PI 
TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  AMonh^. 
— The  question  whether  these  Epistles  were  written 
by  St.  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last 
half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoued  among 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebins  {H.  E.  iii.  25) 
places  them  among  the  i/uXoyoifuya  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recording  the  doubts  which  affected  the 
2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  airrtXtyS- 
/Mca,  knows  of  none  which  affect  these.  They  are 
cited  as  authoritative  by  Tertullian  [De  Praescr. 
c  25;  ad  Uxorem,  i.  7),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  ii.  11),  Irenaeus  [Adv.  Haer.  iv.  16,  §3, 
ii.  14,  §8).  Parallelisms,  implying  quotation,  in 
some  cases  with  close  verbal  agi-eement.  are  found 
in  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  c.  29  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  8); 
Ignat  ad  Magn.  c.  8  (1  Tim.  i.4) ;  Polycarp,  c.  4 
(comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  JB)  ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
ad  Autol.  iii.  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,2).  Theie 
were  indeed  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  con- 
sensus.    The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  vten  all  re- 
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jecUd  by  Morcion  (Tertull.  adv.  ifaro.  t.  21; 
Ii«n.  i.  29),  Biuilides,  and  other  Gnostic  teachen 
(Hieroa.  Praef.  in  litum).  Tatian,  while  strongly 
maintaining  the  genuineneea  of  the  Epistle  to  Titun, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hieron.  16.).  in 
'  these  instances  we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic 
reason  for  the  rejection.  The  sects  which  these 
leaders  represented  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  condemned  by  the  teaching  of  the  Pastoi-al 
Epistles.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded 
2  Tim.  from  the  Canon  for  a  very  diSerent  reason. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  belonged  to 
an  Apocryphal  history,  and  from  sach  a  history 
St.  Paul  never  wonld  have  quoted  (Origen,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  in). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  hare,  however,  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  elabomte  scrutiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Germany.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  by 
J.  C.  fsAmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Send- 
tclureiben  of  Schleiermacber,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on 
that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  aitics  saw  that  the  position  thus  taken  was 
untenable,  that  the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or 
fell  together.  Eichhom  (Einl.  iii.)  and  De  Wette 
[Einleit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authonhip  of  all  three. 
There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  forth 
after  his  death  by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who 
wished,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack 
the  prevailing  errors  of  the  time  (Elclihom,  ib.). 
One  writer  (Schott,  Itagoge  Hia.  Crit.  p.  324) 
ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Lnke  was  the 
writer.  Baur  (Vie  sogenatmten  Paatoral-Briefe), 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns 
them  to  DO  eai-lier  period  tlum  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in 
A.D.  167  (p.  138).  On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was 
the  earliest,  1  Tim.  the  hitest  of  the  three,  each 
probably  by  a  different  writer  (p.  72-76).  They 
grew  out  of  the  state  of  pailles  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extieme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the 
Church  (p.  58).  Starting  from  the  data  supplied 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first 
of  2  Tim.,  then  of  Titus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim., 
aimed,  by  the  insertion  of  pei-MXial  incidents,  mes- 
sages, and  the  like,  at  giving  to  their  compilations 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  man  than  usually 
important.  There  can  be  no  solution  as  regnrds 
these  Epistles  like  that  of  an  obviously  dramatic 
and  therefore  legitimate  personation  of  character, 
such  as  is  possible  in  relation  to  the  authorship 
of  Ecclesiastes.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not 
Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  the  onnnus  decipiendi  would  be  there 
in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have 
to  take  their  place  with  the  PseudivClementine 
Homilies,  or  the  P.seudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where 
we  now  see  the  traces,  full  of  life  and  intei'est,  of 
the  character  of  "  Paul  the  aged,"  firm,  tender, 
zealous,  loving,  we  should  have  to  recognise  only 
the  tricks,  sometimes  skilful,  sometimes  clumsy, 
of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  controversialist. 

Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it  is  true, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence.    They  may  well  make  us  cautions,  in  ex- 
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amining  tlie  evidence,  not  to  admit  conclusions  that 
are  wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  pre- 
mises  themselves  for  granted.  The  task  of  ex- 
amining is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  hostile  as 
well  as  fiieudly,  the  thi-ee  Pastoral  Epistles  stand 
on  the  same  ground.  The  intermediate  hypotheses 
of  Schleiermacber  (supra)  and  Credner  {Einl.  in* 
Jf.  T.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  2  Tim.  as 
made  up  out  of  two  genuine  letters,  and  1  Tim.  as 
altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individual 
eccentricities,  haitlly  requiring  a  separate  notice. 
In  dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range, 
we  are  meeting  those  also  which  are  oonfiued  to 
one  or  two  out  of  the  three  Epistles. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  c^ 
spuriousness  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  Language.  —The  style,  it  is  ui-ged,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistles. 
There  is  less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order 
and  plan,  subjects  brought  iSp,  one  after  the  other, 
abruptly  (Schleiermacher).  Not  less  than  tii^ 
woi-ds,  most  of  them  striking  and  characteristic, 
are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conyheare  and 
Howson,  App.  I.,  and  Huther's  Einkit.).  The 
foi-mula  of  salutation  (x"^'*!  ?^«>j,  fip^jTj),  half- 
technical  woiiis  and  phrases,  like  siW/Scia  and  its 
cognates  (I  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  16,  vi.  6,  et  al.),  iraf>a- 
KorraBnidi  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  12, 14, 
ii.  2),  the  fivquently-recurring  vurrhs  i  \iyos 
(1  Tiro.  i.  1.5,  iii.  1,  iv.  9  ;  2  "Tim.  ii.  11),  the  use 
of  iytalvovaa  as  tlie  distinctive  epithet  of  a  true 
teaching,  these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Schleierm.  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  ^oyepoDr,  ^wc^dUcta, 
atrriip,  ^us  i.irp6airoti,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  ter* 
minology  of  the  2nd  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  (I)  that  thei-e 
is  no  test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  style 
thus  applied ;  how  uncertain  we  may  judge  fivm 
the  fiict  that  Schleiermacber  and  Neander  find  no 
stumbling-blocks  in  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they 
detect  an  un-Pauline  chai-acter  in  1  "Tim.  A  dif- 
ference like  that  which  marks  the  speech  of  men 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  century  nuy  be  con- 
clusive against  the  identity  of  author^ip,  but  short 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  divei'gency 
which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of  one 
man  is  stereotyped,  foimed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm;  the 
same  woiib  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more 
or  less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand 
they  call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  works 
of  such  a  writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke, 
may  be  florid,  redundant,  figurative,  while  the 
earlier  weie  almost  meagre  in  their  simplicity.  In 
proportion  as  the  man  is  a  solitary  thinker,  or  a 
strong  assertor  of  iiis  own  will,  wiU  he  tend  to  the 
foi-mer  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power  of  iv- 
ceiving  impi^essions  from  without,  of  sympathiang 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to'  the  Utter. 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  character, 
the  alleged  peculiarities  aie  but  of  little  weight  in 
the  adverse  scale.  With  that  knowledge  we  may 
see  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  intei'course 
with  men  in  many  lands,  of  that  readiness  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in  action.  Each 
group  of  his  Epistles  has,  in  like  manner,  its  cha- 
racteristic words  and  phiases.  (2)  If  this  is  ti-ue 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the 
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drcmnstances  of  authorehip  are  diffei'ent.  The 
Un^aage  of  a  Bishop's  Charge  is  not  that  of  his 
letters  to  his  private  friends.  The  Epistles,  which 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  churches  as  societies,  might 
well  differ  tivm  those  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  fireedom  of  open  spei>ch,  to  a  fiimiliar  iiiend, 
to  his  own  "  true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemence 
of  expression  («.  g.  KtKavtmipieuTfidvaiv,  1  Tim.  iv. 
2,  Stairaparptfiai  ii€^$apix4yuif  hvOp^uv  rhv 
vovy,  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  ffeffupevfifva  afjMpriaiSt  2  Tim. 
iii.  6),  mixed  sometimes  with  words  that  imply  that 
which  few  great  men  have  been  without,  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  capacity,  at  least,  for  satire 
(e.  g.  ypaiStis  iiMms,  1  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  pKiofoi 
Koi  wtpUpyot,  1  Tim.  v.  13;  rcrv^vrai,  1  Tim. 
Ti.  4;  ywrripts  4p70<,  Tit.  i.  12).  (3)  Other 
letters,^ain,weie  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These 
hare  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  with- 
out its  influence  on  their  style,  rendering  it  less 
difibse,  the  transitions  more  abrupt,  the  treatment 
of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  cnmpai-ed  with  the  other  two  autograph 
Epistles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philemon.  A 
list  of  words  given  by  Alford  (iii.  Proleg.  c.  vii.) 
shows  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  former 
of  the  two  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4)  It  may 
be  added,  that  to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spu- 
rious Kpistles  would  be  likely  to  form  his  style 
after  the  pattern  of  the  recognised  ones,  so  that 
men  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit 
from  tlie  true,  to  that  extent  the  divereity  which 
has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  Epistles.  (5)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common 
element,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by 
these  Epistles  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith, 
the  law  of  life,  the  tendency  to  digiess  and  go  ofl' 
at  a  word,  the  personal,  individualising  affection, 
the  free  reference  to  his  own  sufferings  for  the 
truth,  all  these  are  in  both,  and  by  them  we 
recognise  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  evidence 
can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
but  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful  student. 
The  coincidences  are  pi'ecisely  those,  in  most  in- 
stances, which  the  forger  of  a  document  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty 
support  to  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  sees  in 
these  resemblances  a  proof  of  compilation,  and  there- 
fore of  spuriousness. 

II.  It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eichhom, 
Einl.  p.  31,'>)  against  tlie  reception  of  the  Pastoi-al 
Epistles  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  records 
of  St.  Paul's  life  in  the  Acts,  To  this  there  is  a 
threefold  answer,  (1)  The  difiiculty  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  If  the  dates  assigned  to 
them  must,  to  some  extent,  be  conjectural,  there 
are,  at  least,  two  hypotheses  in  each  case  (infra) 
which  rest  on  reasonably  good  grounds.  (2)  If 
the  diflRculty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  he,  the 
mere  fact  that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of 
three  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whose  -ceaseless 
labours  and  journeyiugs  we  have,  after  all,  but 
fragmentary  records,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block.  The  hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  im- 
piisoament  with  which  the  history  of  the  Acts 
ends  removes  all  difficulties ;  'and  if  this  be  rejected 
(Baur,  p.  67),  as  itself  not  resting  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence, Uiere  is,  in  any  case,  a  wide  gap  of  which  we 
know  nothing.    It  may  at  least  claim  to  be  a  theoiy 
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which  explains  phenomena.  (3)  Here,  as  before,  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  composing  counterfeit 
Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make  them 
sqnare  with  the  acknowledged  records  of  the  life. 

III.  The  three  Epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a  more 
developed  state  of  Church  organisation  and  doctrine 
than  th.it  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 

(1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  "  the  husband 
of  one  wife"  (I  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit,  i.  6)  indicates  the 
sti-ong  opposition  to  second  marriages  which  cha- 
racterised the  2nd  century  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 

(2)  The  "  younger  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  1 1  can- 
not possibly  be  Uterally  widows.  If  they  were,  St. 
Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be  ex- 
cluding them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v.  9, 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  word  x^f"  ^  used, 
as  it  was  in  the  2n<l  centoiy,  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
denoting  a   consecrated    life    (Baur,   pp.  42-49), 

(3)  The  rules  affecting  the  relation  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  indicate  a  hierarehic  development  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Petrine  element,  which  became 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the 
genuine  Epistles  of  St,  Paul   (Baur,  pp.  80-89). 

(4)  The  term  idptriK6s  is  used  in  its  later  sen^e^ 
and  a  formal  procedure  against  the  heretic  is  i<ccog- 
nised,  which  Mongs  to  the  2nd  century  rather  than 
the  1st.  (5)  The  upward  progress  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  I  Tim. 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a  later  pei  iod  (C«ur,  {,  c). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  con- 
tain 10  laige  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assump- 
tion, (1)  Admitting  Baur's  interpretation  of  I 
Tim.  iii.  2  to  be  the  right  one,  the  i-ule  which 
makes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  fiir  removed  fi-om  the  harsh,  sweeping  cen- 
sures of  all  second  marriages  which  we  find  in 
Athenagoras  and  Tei-tulliau.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  "  younger  widows  "  were 
not  literally  such.  The  XVP"*  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labours.  The  rule 
fixing  the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  con- 
clusive  against  Baur's  hypothesis.  (3)  The  use  of 
irtiTKoroi  and  irpt(rPirtpoi  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
as  equivalent  (Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any 
intermediate  order  between  the  bishops  and  deacons 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  nnlike  what  we  find  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd 
century.  They  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  17,  28  ;  Phil.  i.  1). 
Few  teatui-es  of  these  Epistles  are  more  striking 
than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4)  The  woi-d  alptrtKis  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
alpiirtis  of  1  Cor.  zi,  19.  The  sentence  upon 
Nymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tiro.  i.  20)  has  a 
precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor,  v.  3.  (5)  The  best 
interpreters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim,  iii,  13  the  tran- 
sition from  one  office  to  another  (comp,  EUicott, 
m  he.,  and  Deaoor),  If  it  is  there,  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the  Apostolic 
age  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one, 

IV,  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indica- 
tions of  a  later  date  in  the  desci'iptions  of  the  &lse 
teachers  noticed  in  the  Pastoi-al  Eistles.  These 
point,  it  is  said,  unmistakeably  to  Maivion  and  his 
Ibllowers,  In  the  im$i<rttt  r^i  '^tvSayifiov' 
yv^trtvs  (1  Tim,  vi,  20)  there  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of 
'\tni6i<T(u,  setting  fortli  the  contradiction  between 
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the  Old  and  New  Tertament  (Baur,  p.  26).  The 
"  genealogies "  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valeatiniaoa  and 
Ophites  {Aid.  p.  12).  The  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  fits  in 
to  Mansion's  system,  not  to  tliat  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers  of  St.  Paul's  time  (ibid.  p.  24).  The 
assertion  that  "the  law  is  good"  (I  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of  its  dirine 
authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  "  Kesurrection 
was  past  already"  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  later  date  ererywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the 
writer  of  these  Epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  in  part  intected  with  their 
teaching,  and  appeals  to  the  doxologies  of  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
ri.  15,  and  their  Christology  throughout,  as  having 
a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  28-33). 

Cai-efuUy  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Baor's  attack 
has  been,  it  ia  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most  capri- 
cious of  all.  The  talte  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish,  yoiU)SilU(rKa>uu 
(1  Tim.  i.  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a  different 
school  from  that  of  Maroion,  giving  heed  to  "  Jewish 
iablea  "  (Tit.  i.  4)  and  "disputes  connected  with  the 
Law  "  (Tit.  iii.  9).  Of  all  monstrosities  of  Exegesis 
few  are  more  wilful  and  &ntastic  than  that  which 
finds  in  yo/ioSiSdaKtOuji  Antinomian  teachers  and 
in  /tax<>!  yofuKoi  Antinomian  doctrine  (Baur,  p. 
17).  The  patural  suggestion  that  in  Acta  xx.  30, 
31,  St.  Haul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
like  perverse  teaching,  that  in  Col,  ii.  8-23  we  have 
the  same  combination  of  Judaism  and  a  self-styled 
yyHats  (1  Tim.  vl.  20)  or  <piKo<ro<pla  (Col.  ii.  8), 
leading  to  a  like  false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  sum- 
marily by  the  rejection  both  of  the  Speech  and  the 
Epistle  as  spurious.  Even  the  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection, we  may  remark,  belongs  as  naturally  to 
the  mingling  of  a  Sadducaean  element  with  an  Eastern 
mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion.  The  self- 
contradictory  hypothesis  that  the  writer  of  1  Tim. 
ia  at  once  the  strongest  opponoit  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need  hardly  be 
refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first 
misrepresents  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these 
Epistles  and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire 
absence  from  the  first  century  of  even  the  germs  of 
the  teaching  which  characterised  the  second  (comp. 
Neander,  Pfl.  und  Lett.  i.  p.  401 ;  Hcvdenreich, 
p.  64). 

Dale. — Assuming  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  to  what  period  oi  his 
life  are  they  to  be  referred  ?  The  question  as  it 
affects  each  Epistle  may  be  discussed  separately. 

Fint  Epistla  to  Timothy. — The^nctdata  in  this 
instance  are  very  few.<  (I)  i.  3,  implies  a  journey 
of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  Timothy 
remaining  behind.  (2)  The  age  of  Timothy  is 
described  as  vf6Tiis  (iv.  12).  (3)  The  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles  indicates  that 
they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  mamtained  as  tulfilling 
these  conditions. 

(A)  The  journey  in  question  has  been  looked  on 
as  an  unrecorded  episode  in  the  two  year^  work 
at  Ephesus  of  Act«  lix.  10. 

(B)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  jom-ney  of 
Acts  XX.  1,  after  the  tumult  at  Ephesns. 

On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  fii-st  imprisonment  at  Komc. 
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(C)  It  has  been  placed  In  the  interval  between 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Rome. 

Of  these  ooojectures,  A  and  B  have  the  merit 
of  bringing  the  Epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  ao- 
thentic  iwoi-ds  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they  have 
scarcely  any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  be  urged 
that  a  jomney  to  Macedonia  would  hardly  hare  been 
passed  over  in  silence  either  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts,  or  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Against  B,  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  Apostle  left,  had 
gone  on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (Acts  xix.  22). 
The  hypothesis  of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  when  2  Cor.  was  written  and  sent  off. 
In  fevoui-  of  C  as  compared  with  A  or  B,  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle. 
The  errors  against  which  Timothy  is  waned  are 
present,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx.,  t,  «.,  according 
to  those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  Epistle,  they 
are  still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  All 
the  circumstances  refcn-ed  to,  moreover,  imply  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Apostle.  Discipline  had 
become  lax,  heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  Church 
disordered.  It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chief 
offenders  by  the  sharp  sentence  of  excommunication 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  Other  Churches  called  for  his 
counsel  and  directions,  or  a  sharp  necessity  took 
him  away,  and  he  hastens  on,  leaving  behind  him, 
with  full  delegated  authority,  the  disciple  in  whom 
he  most  confided.  The  language  of  the  Epistle 
also  has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  According  to  the 
hypotheses  A  and  B,  it  belongs  to  the  same  periods 
as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  or, 
at  the  latest,  to  the  same  group  as  Philippians  and 
Ephesians  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  differences  of 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  explain. 
Assume  a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room  for 
the  changes  in  thought  and  expression  which,  in  a 
character  like  St.  Paul's,  were  to  be  expected  as 
the  years  went  by.  The  only  objections  t6  the 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfulness  of 
the  second  imprisonment  altogether,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  another  place  [Padl]  ;  and  (2),  the 
"  youth "  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  letter 
was  written  (iv.  12).  In  r^ard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  on  the  assumption  of  the  later 
date,  the  disdple  was  probably  not  more  than  34 
or  35,  and  that  this  was  young  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exercise  authority  over  a  whole  body 
of  Bishop-presbytei^  many  of  them  older  than 
himself  (v.  1). 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. — The  nnmber  of 
special  names  and  incidents  in  ibe  2nd  Epistle  make 
the  chi'onological  data  more  numerous.  It  will  be 
best  to  bring  them,  as  far  as  possible,  together, 
noticing  briefly  with  what  other  tacts  eadi  connects 
itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  leads.  Here  also 
there  ai-e  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  earlier  and 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  second  imprison- 
ment already  spoken  of. 

(1)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  under  circnm- 
stancee  of  special  sorrow  (i.  4),  Not  decisive.  The 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  37)  suggests  itself,  if  we 
assume  A.  The  parting  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  i.  3, 
might  meet  B. 

(2)  A  general  desertion  of  the  Apostle  even  by 
the  disciples  of  Asia  (I.  15).  Nothing  In  the  Acts 
indicates  anything  like  this  before  the  imprison- 
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ment  of  Acts  xxviii.  30.  Everything  in  Acts  xiz. 
aod  XX.,  and  not  less  the  Innguage  of  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  £phe>ians,  speaks  ol'  geiieitil  and  strong  affec- 
tion. This,  therefore,  M>  fiir  as  it  goes,  must  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  B. 

(3)  The  position  of  St.  Paul  as  sufl^iing  (i.  12), 
in  Iwods  (ii.  9),  expecting  "  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture"  (ir.  6),  foi-saken  by  almost  all  (iv.  16). 
Not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  to  B  rather  than  A. 
Th«  Umguage  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  first 
imprisonment  imply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil.  i.  13, 
16 ;  Eph.  iii.  1,  vi,  20),  but  in  ail  of  them  the  Apostle 
is  sun-oimded  by  many  tiiends,  and  is  hopeful,  and 
confident  of  release  (Phil.  i.  25 ;  Philem.  23). 

(4)  The  mention  of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services 
rendered  by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i,  IS- 
IS). Not  decisive  again,  bat  the  tone  is  rather 
that  of  n  man  looking  back  on  a  pa^it  period  of  his 
life,  and  tihe  order  of  the  names  suggests  the  thought 
of  tlie  ministrations  at  Ephesus  being  subsequent  to 
those  at  Kome.  Possibly  too  the  mention  of  "  the 
household,"  instead  of  Onesiphorus  himself,  may 
imply  his  death  in  the  inteiTal.  This  tberetbi-e 
tewls  to  b  rather  than  A. 

(5)  The  abandonment  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas 
(iv.  10).  Strongly  in  favour  of  B.  Demas  was 
with  the  Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  14)  and  Philemon  (24)  were  written.  2  Tim. 
must  therefore,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written 
after  them ;  but,  if  we  place  it  anywhere  in  the 
tiist  imprisonment,  we  are  all  but  compelled*  by 
the  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  Apostle 
asks  in  2  Tim,  iv.  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in 
Col.  iv.  10,  to  phice  it  at  an  enilier  age. 

(6)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  1 1).  Agrees  well 
enough  with  A  (Col.  iv.  14),  but  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  B. 

(7)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark 
(iv.  11).     Seems  at  first,  compared  as  above,  with 

'  Col.  iv.  14,  to  support  A,  but,  in  connexion  with 
the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B. 

(8)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Col.  iv.  7,  in  ftvour  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychicus  was 
continually  employed  on  special  missions  of  this 
kind,  may  just  as  well  fit  in  with  B. 

(y)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  the 
cloak  aud  books  led  at  Troas  (iv.  13).  On  the  as- 
sumption of  A,  the  last  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Troas 
would  have  been  at  least  four  or  five  years  before, 
during  which  there  woukl  probably  have  been  oppor- 
tunities enough  for  his  regaining  what  he  had  left. 
In  that  case,  too,  the  circumstances  of  the  journey 
present  no  tiace  of  the  haste  and  suddenness  which 
the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  &vour  of  B. 

(10)  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much' 
evil,"  "greatly  withstood  our  words"  (iv.  14,15). 
The  part  taken  by  a  Jew  of  this  name  in  the  uproar 
of  Acts  zix.,  and  the  natural  connexion  of  the  X"^* 
Ktifs  with  the  ai'tisans  represented  by  Demetrius, 
surest  a  refei'ence  to  that  event  as  something  recent, 
and  so  far  support  A.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Alexander  was  too  common  to  make  us  certain  as  to 
the  identity,  and  if  it  were  the  same,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Utter  date  only  requires  us  to  assume  what  was 
probable  enough,  a  renewed  hostility. 

(1 1)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  first 


*  The  qnsUfying  words  might  have  been  omitted,  but 
for  tbe  fact  that  It  has  been  suggested  that  Demis,  having 
toraakca  St.  1^1,  repented  aud  returned  (Lordner,  vi.  368). 
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defence  [ixoXoylei),  and  his  deliverance  "  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lion  (iv.  16, 17).  Kits  in  as  a  pos- 
sible contingmcy  with  either  hypothesis,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5),  must  belong,  at  any 
rate,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any  of  the  other 
Epistles  written  from  Rome. 

(12)  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus 
I  left  at  Miletus  sick "  (iv.  20).  Language,  as  in 
(9),  implying  a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  both 
places.  If,  however,  the  letter  were  written  during 
the  first  imprisonment,  then  Trophimus  had  not 
been  left  at  Miletus,  but  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29),''  and  the  mention  of 
Erastus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  lyive  been 
superfluous  to  one  who  had  left  that  dty  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(13)  "  Hasten  to  come  before  winter."  Assum- 
ing A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i. 
1 ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  regai-ded  as  the  consequence 
of  this ;  but  then,  as  shown  in  (5)  and  (7),  there 
are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  supposing  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  before  those  three. 

(14)  The  salutations  from  Eubulus,  Pudeus, 
Linus,  and  Claudia,  Without  laying  much  stress 
on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  absence  of  these 
names  IVom  all  the  Epistles,  which,  according  to  A, 
belong  to  the  same  period,  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  converts  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned too  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  as 
at  least  probable,  that  he  hod  already  been  at  Kome, 
and  tliat  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later 
than  those  to  the  Phillppians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence 
preponderates  strongly  in  &vour  of  the  later  date, 
and  that  the  Epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is 
therefore  a  strong  argument  for  believing  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  was  followed  by  a 
period  first  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  sufiTering. 

Places. — In  this  respect  as  in  regaixl  to  time, 
1  Tim.  leaves  much  to  coujectuie.  The  absence  of 
any  local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Mace- 
donia or  some  neighbouring  district.  In  A  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethiopic,  and  other  versions, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place 
whence  it  was  sent,  but  this  appears  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  tiaditional  Ijelief  lesting  on  very  insutiicient 
grounds,  and  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  above  adopted,  that  this  is  the  Epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16  as  that  from  Laodicea 
(Theophyl.  in  loc.).  The  Coptic  version  with  as 
little  likelihood  states  that  it  was  written  fhun 
Athens  (Huther,  Einleit.). 

The  Second  Epistle  is  free  from  this  conflict  of 
conjectures.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Bottger, 
who  suggests  Caesorea,  there  is  a  conamsta  in  &vour 
of  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  drcumstauces  and 
names  of  the  Epistle  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
(t6ia.). 

Structure  and  Charaoteristics. — The  peculiarities 
of  language,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  au- 
thorship, have  been  already  noticed.  Assuming 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  some  characteristic 
features  remain  to  be  noticed. 

(I)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St.  Paul's  heart 
of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  object, 
as  shown  in  the  insertion  of  tXfos  In  the  salutations 
of  both  Epistles,  and  in  the  ^Xe^Siji'  of  1  Tim.  i.  13. 


'  The  conjecture  that  the  "  leaving"  referred  to  took 
place  during  the  voyage  of  Acts  xxvti.  is  purely  arbttrary, 
and  at  variance  with  vers,  s  and  6  of  thai  chapter. 
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(2)  The  grenterabi-uptneM  of  the  Second  Kpistle, 
From  fii'st  to  last  there  u  no  plan,  no  treatment  of 
subjects  caivfully  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong 
orerflowfng  emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties 
about  the  future. 

(3)  The  absence,  as  compnred  with  St.  Paul's 
other  Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
may  connect  itself  with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that 
these  Epistles  are  not  argumentative,  possibly  also 
with  the  request  for  the  "  books  and  parchments  " 
which  had  been  letl  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  He 
may  hare  been  separated  for  a  time  from  the  Upii 
ypi/jLIJUiTa,  which  were  commonly  his  com)innions. 

(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  **  faithful 
sayings"  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other 
Epistles  by  the  O.  T.  Sciiptdi-es.  The  way  in 
which  these  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  .Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the 
disdples  generally,  1  Cor.  xiv.  shows  how  deep  a 
reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spiritual 
Dttenuices.  Id  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

(5)  The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwell 
moie  on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  his  strong  desire  that 
all  the  teaching  of  his  disciples  should  be  "  sound  " 
(6ytaiyou<ra),  commending  itself  to  minds  in  a 
healthy  state,  his  tear  of  the  corruption  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  The  gathered 
experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
lite  and  well-being  of  the  Chuich  required  these  for 
its  safeguards. 

(7)  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  la,  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living 
pei-petually  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the 
language  of  adomtion  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
as  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
without  encumbering  the  page  with  constant  re- 
ference to  authorities.  The  names  of  writei's  on  the 
N.  T.  in  such  a  case,  where  the  grounds  of  reason- 
ing are  open  to  all,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  F^ll 
particulars  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  Alford,  Woi'dswoi'th,  Huther,  Davidson, 
Wiesinger,  Hug.  Conybeare  and  Howson  {App.  i.) 
give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  objections 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  answers 
to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favour  of  the  later 
date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  the 
eai'lieris  tobe  found  in  N.  Lai'dner,  History  of  Apost. 
aadEvang.  ( Works,  vi.  pp.  315-37.5).    [E.  H.  P.] 

TIN  (T'lB :  i«ur(rfTe()oj :  stannmn).    Among 

the  various  metals  found  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Hidianites,  tin  is  enumerated  (Num.  xxxi.  22). 
It  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an 
alloy  of  other  metab  (Is.  i.  25 ;  Ez.  xxii.  1 8,  20). 
The  markets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the 
ships  of  Taishish  (Ez.  xxvii.  1'.^).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  writer  of  Eoctesiasticns  (xlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  expi«ss  the  wealth  of  Solomon, 
whom  he  apostrophizes  thus :  "  Thou  didst  gather 
gold  as  tin,  and  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  In 
the  Homeric  times  the  Gi'eeks  were  familiar  with  it. 


TIN 

Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuii-ass 
given  him  by  Kinyres  (//.  xi.  25),  and  twenty  basses 
of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (//.  xi.  34).  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  welding 
the  famous  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  474).  The 
fence  round  the  vineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was 
of  tin  (//.  xviii.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought 
of  tin  and  gold  (ibid.  574).  The  greaves  of  Achilles, 
made  by  Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  close 
fitting  to  the  limb  (//.  xviii.  612,  xxi.  592>  {lis 
shield  had  two  folds  or  layers  of  tin  between  two 
outer  layers  of  bronze  and  an  inner  layer  of  gold 
(//,  IX.  27 1 ).  Tin  was  used  in  ornamenting  chariots 
(//.  xxiii.  503),  and  a  cuirass  of  bronze  overlakl 
with  tin  is  mentioned  in  //.  xxiii.  561.  No  allu- 
sion to  it  is  found  ui  the  Odytaey.  The  melting 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
{Thmg.  862). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestme,  Wbenc^,  then,  did 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply  ?  "  Only 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Poilugal,  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the  islands 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca" (Keorick,  Photnicia,  p.  212).  According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  46)  there  were  tin-mines  in 
the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of  Arabia, 
but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world.  Mr. 
Cooley,  indeed,  writes  very  positively  (Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  i.  131) :  *'  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  detei-mining  the  coontiy  from  which 
tin  first  airived  in  Egypt.  That  metal  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  principal  export  of  India :  it  is  enume- 
rated as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it  abundant  in 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  supplies  of 
Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  channel.  The 
tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from 
the  West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  been 
shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  Geoi-ge  Smith  (  The  Caa- 
siterides,  Lond.  1863)  that,  so  far  from  such  a 
statement  being  justified  by  tiie  authority  of  Arrian, 
the  facts  aie  all  the  other  war.  Aflei'  examining 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  "  instead  of  its 
coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  invari- 
ably exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East "  (p.  23). 
With  regai'd  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain,  although 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  Phoenician  markets.  Posidonius  (in  Strab.  iii. 
p.  147)  relates  that  in  the  country  of  the  Artabri, 
in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  peninsula,  the  ground 
was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed 
with  silver),  which  were  brought  down  by  the 
rivei-s ;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  could  not 
have  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  At  the  present 
day  the  whole  sur&oe  bored  for  mining  in  Spain  is 
little  more  than  a  square  mile  (Smith,  Cassiten'des, 
p.  46).  We  are  theiefore  driveil  to  conclude  that 
it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  districts  of 
Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  great 
bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Nist. 
Sttmey  of  the  Astr.  of  the  Anc.  p.  451),  and  that 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  voya^  from  Gades.  It 
is  true  that  at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  iii.  147)  tin 
was  conveyed  overland  to  Marseilles  by  a  thirty 
days'  journey  (Diod,  Sic.  v.  2);  but  Strabo  (iii. 
1 75)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  alone  can-ied  on 
this  traflic  in  former  times  iixnn  Gades,  concealing 
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the  piKage  from  every  one ;  and  that  on  one  occa- 
oon,  when  the  Komaiu  followed  one  of  their  vesiehi 
in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  supply,  the  roaster 
of  the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who 
followed  him  to  destructioD.  In  couise  of  time, 
however,  the  Romans  discovered  the  passage.  In 
Eirkiel,  "  the  trade  in  tin  is  atti-ibuted  to  Tarshish, 
as  '  the  merchant'  for  the  commodity,  without  any 
mention  of  the  place  whence  it  waa  proctii'ed" 
ICatsittridea,  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  afler  the  time  of 
Julius  Cae«r  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overland 
tnJfic  by  Marseilles. 

Pliny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  cassiterot  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  plmabum  album  or  ccmdidum  of 
the  Romans,  which  is  oar  tin.  Stammm,  he  says, 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver, 
nod  is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  furnace. 
It  is  the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Werk,  and  is 
apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr,  bidtl  in  Is,  i, 
25.  The  etymology  of  caatiterot  is  imcei'tain. 
Vrom  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit  katHra  signifies 
"  tin,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in  6tvour  of 
India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of  this 
metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon 
it   [Lead.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIPH'SAH    (noan-,      ee^.1:      Thaptua, 

Thapta)  is  mentioned  in  1  K,  iv,  24  as  the  limit 
of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
2  K.  XV.  16  it  .is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
Mcnahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  "  smote  Tiphsah  and 
all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  coasts  thereof." 
It  is  generally  admittetl  that  the  town  intended,  at 
any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of 
Thanacus  (edifnucui),  situated  in  Northern  Syria, 
St  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  ci'oss  the 
Eophtates  (Stnib.  xvi.  1,  §21).  The  name  is 
therefore,  reasonably  enough,  connected  with  DDB, 
"to  pass  over"  (Winer,  Mtalictrterbuch,  ii.  613), 
and  is  believed  to  correspond  in  meaning  to  the 
Greek  ripos,  the  German /urt,  and  our  "  ford." 

Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  "  great  afid 
prosperous "  {jityi\fl  Kol  titaliuiy,  Anab.  i.  4, 
$11).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  bnd-traffic  between  East  and  West  pass- 
ing through  it,  first  on  account  of  its  fordway 
(which  was  the  lowest  upon  the  £u]>hratcs),  and 
then  on  account  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §23), 
•hile  it  was  likewise  tlie  point  where  goods  were 
both  embarked  for  transport  down  the  stream  (Q. 
Curt.  1. 1),  and  also  disembarked  from  boats  which 
had  come  up  it,  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their  final 
dtstination  by  land  (Strab.  xvi.  3,  §4).  It  is  a 
^ir  conjecture  that  Solomon's  occupation  ot'  the 

Slace  w,is  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
ae  of  titule  with  Central  Asia  directly  acrcas  the 
continent,  and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a 
resting-place  on  the  journey  to  Thapsacus. 

Thipsocus  was  the  place  at  which  armies  march- 
ing east  or  west  usually  crossed  the  ■'  Great  River." 
It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand  first  leanit  the 
nal  intentions  of  Cyrus,  and,  consenting  to  aid  him 
■a  bis  enterprise,  passed  the  stream  (Xen.  Atmb.  i. 
^>  §1 1).    There  too  Darius  Codomannus  crossed  on 

*  Thb  Is  dear  from  tbc  very  name  of  Ibe  place,  and  Is 
*^">Oniitd  by  modem  researches.  When  the  naUves  totd 
OTrei  that  the  stream  liad  acknowledged  him  as  Its  king, 
^ibt  never  been  forded  unUI  Us  army  waded  through  It, 
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his  flight  from  lasos  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  ii.  13) ;  and 
Alexander,  followiug  at  his  letsure,  made  his  pas- 
sage at  the  same  point  (ib.  iii.  7).  A  bridge  of 
boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place  by  the 
Peisian  kings,  which  was  of  course  broken  up  when 
danger  tliteatened.  Even  then,  however,  the  sti«am 
could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the  flood- 


It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  site  of 
Thapsacus  was  the  modem  Veir  (D'Anville,  Ken- 
nell,  Vaux,  &c.);  but  the  Euphrates  expedition 
proved  that  there  is  no  ford  at  JJeir^  and  indeed 
showed  tluit  the  only  foi'd  in  this  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriyeh,  45  miles  below 
Balis,  and  165  above  7)str  (Ainswoith,  Traoelt  m 
t/tt  Track  (^tUTm  Thousand,  p.  70).  This  then 
must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus.  Here 
the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (4  stades  or  800  yards),  and  here  for 
four  months  in  the  winter  of  1S41-1842  the  river 
had  but  2()  inches  of  water  (ib.  p.  72). 

"  The  Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty 
anil  majesty.  Its  stream  is  wide  and  its  wateia 
generally  dear  and  blue.  Ite  banks  are  low  and 
level  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right. 
Previous  to  aiTiving  at  this  point  the  course  of  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  east, 
expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river, 
and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the  Pal- 
myi-ean  solitudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia"  (ib.). 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Suriyeh,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds 
may  be  tiTiced,  disposed,  something  like  those  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  form  of  an  iiTegular  pai-allelogram. 
These  mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancioit 
dty.  [G.  R.] 

TI'EAS  (DTR  :  Btlpas :  Thirat).  The 
youngest  son  of  japheth  (Gen.  x.  2).  As  the  lume 
occnra  only  in  the  ethnological  table,  we  have  no 
clue,  as  fiir  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed  on  the 
Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approxi- 
mation to  the  name  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1 ;  Jerome, 
in  Gen.  x,  2 ;  Targums  Pseudoj.  and  Jems,  on 
Gen.  I.  c. ;  Targ,  on  1  Chr.  i.  5) :  the  occasional 
rendering  jpertia  probably  originated  in  a  corruption 
of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  between 
Thrace  and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  con- 
vincing ;  the  gentile  form  Bp^  brings  them  nearer 
tc^ether,  but  the  total  absence  of  the  t  in  the 
Greek  name  is  observable.  Granted,  however,  the 
verbal  identity,  no  objection  would  arise  on  ethno- 
logical groimds  to  placing  the  Thracians  among 
the  Japhetic  races.  Their  precise  ethnic  position 
is  indeed  involved  in  great  uncertainty;  bat  all 
authorities  agree  in  their  general  Indo-European 
chaittcter.  The  evidence  of  this  is  circumstantial 
rather  than  direct.  The  language  has  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names  and  the 
single  word  bria,  which  forms  the  termination  of 
Mesembria,  Selymbria,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  signify 
"  town  "  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319).  The  Thradan  stock 
was  represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and 
these  again,  still  later,  by  the  Daci,  each  of  whom 
inherited  the  old  Thracian  tongue  (Strab.  vii.* 
p.  303).     But  thb  circumstance  throws  little  light 

they  calcatated  on  his  Ignorance,  or  thought  he  would  not 
examine  too  strictly  Into  the  groundwork  of  a  compliment. 
(SeeXen.i<iia»,l.  4,{ll.) 
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on  the  lubject;  for  the  Dacian  language  has  also 
dimppeared,  though  fragments  of  its  vocabulary 
may  possibly  eiist  either  in  Wallachian  dialects  or 
perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  ( Diefenbach,  Or, 
Ear.  p,  68),  If  Grimms  identiticatioD  of  the 
Getae  with  the  Goths  were  established,  the  Teu- 
tonic affinities  of  the  ThiitciaDS  would  be  placed 
beyond  question  {Oexh.  Deuta,  8pr,  i.  178) ;  but 
this  view  does  not  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
The  Thiiicians  are  associated  in  ancient  history  with 
the  Pelasgiiins  (Strab.  iz.  p.  4U1),  and  the  Trojans, 
with  whom  they  had  many  names  in  common 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  590) ;  in  Asia  Minor  they  were 
represented  by  the  Bithyniaos  (Herod,  i,  28,  vii. 
75).  These  cii-cnmstances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  do  not  wariant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any 
pnrticuUr  branch  of  it.  Other  explanations  have 
Ixen  offered  of  the  name  Tii'as,  of  which  we  may  notice 
the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the  name  (Aga) 
being  treated  as  a  preKi  (Knobel,  VBlktrt.  p.  129)  ; 
Taurus  and  the  vaiious  tribes  occupying  that  range 
(Kalisch,  Comm.  p.  246) ;  the  river  Tyras,  Dnia- 
ter,  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants,  the  Tyritae 
(Havemiclc,  SiiUeit.  ii.  231;  Schulthess,  Parad. 
p.  194) ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch, 
mCen. /.c).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TI'BATHITES,  THE  (D'TiyW:  Toftef^; 
Alex.  Afyatttiii:  Canentet).  One' of  the  three 
families  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55), 
the  others  being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites. 
The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  discover  whence  these  three  families 
derived  their  names.  The  Jewish  commentators, 
playing  with  the  names  in  true  Shemitic  la^ion,  in- 
terpret them  thus.-- — "They  called  them  Tira- 
thim,  because  their  voices  when  they  sung  i«sounded 
loud  (P^) ;  and  Shimeathites  because  they  made 
themselves  heard  (VOC)  in  reading  the  Law." 

The  SutMEATUlTES  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  here  the  equivalents  of  the  name  (D^TIPOK^: 
XttnoBuiii:  Setonantea).  [6.] 

TIBE  (^6).  An  ornamental  headdress  worn 
on  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxIt,  17,  23).  The  term 
peir  is  eUewhere  rendei«l  "goodly"  (Ex.  xxxix. 
28);  "bonnet"  (Is.  iii.  20;  El.  xliv.  18);  and 
"  ornament "  (Is.  Iii.  10).  For  the  character  of 
the  article,  see  Headdrkss.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TIE'HAKAH(nj3riTn:  ©ajKutii:  Tharaca). 
King  of  Ethiopia,  Cush '( /SoiriAeJii  AlStiiray,  LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  lix.  9;  Is. 
xxivii.  9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "  wamng 
against  Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  'Hrhakah's  advance  to  fight  him,  and  sent  a 
second  time  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
This  was  B.C.  cir.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.O.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  tlie  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  B.o.  cir.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Mannsseh  is  reduced  to  35 
years,  these  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir. 
693,  683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have 
to  be  slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned. 

According  to  Manetho's  epitomists,  Tarkos  or 
Tarokos  was  the  thinl  and  last  king  of  the  iivth 
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dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and  reigned  18 
(Afr.)  or  20  (Eus.)  years.  [So.]  From  one  of  the 
Apis-Tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was  bom  in 
his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  20th  of 
Piammetichus  I.  of  the  xxvith  dynasty.  Its  life 
exceeded  20  years,  and  no  Apis  is  stated  to  have 
lived  longer  than  26,  Taking  that  sum  as  the 
most  pi'obable,  we  should  date  Tirhakah's  accession 
B.C.  cir.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of  26  years. 
In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  later 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  weie  it  not  for  the 
possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  befoi« 
becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connexion  with  this 
theory  it  must  be  obseiTed,  that  an  eailier  Ethi- 
opian of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bible 
"So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called 
"  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,''  and  that  a  Pharaoh  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter,  and 
also  that  Herodotus  represents  the  Egyptian  opponent 
of  Sennacheiib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king,  who  may 
however  have  been  a  vassal  under  the  Ethiopian. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  wi'itten  in  hieroglyphics 
TEUAKKA.  Sculptures  at  Thebes  commemorate 
his  mle,  and  at  (iebcl-Berkel,  or  Napata,  he  con- 
structed one  temple  and  peit  of  another.  Of  the 
events  of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the  ao 
count  of  MegHsthenes  {ap.  Strabo  xv,  p.  686),  that 
he  rivalled  Sesoetris  as  a  wan-ior  and  reached  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  probable  that  at  the  dcee  of  his  reign 
he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  retired  to 
his  Ethiopian  dominions.  [R.  S.  P.] 

TIB'HANAH(nirnn:  eopd^;  Alex.e<ifXK(: 
Tharana).  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Uezron  by  his  ooa- 
cubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii,  48). 

TIBIA  (ttn^ri:  eipiii;  Alez-'enpui :  Thiria). 
Son  of  Jebaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv,  16). 

TIBSHA'THA  (always  written  with  the  article, 
MD^nnn :  hence  the  LXX.  give  the  word  'ABtp- 

ircurti  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65),  and  'hfrrafaairH 
(Neh.  X.  1) :  Vulg.  Athermtha).  The  title  of  the 
governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Persians,  derived  by 
Geseuius  from  a  Persian  root  signifying  "  stem," 
"  severe."  He  compares  the  title  Gestrenger  Herr, 
formerly  given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and 
unpeiial  cities  of  Germany.  Compare  also  our  ex- 
pression, "  most  dread  sovereign."  It  is  added  as 
a  title  after  the  name  of  Ndiemiah  (Neh,  viii.  9, 
X.  1  [Heb.  2]);  and  occurs  also  in  three  other 
places,  Ezr.  ii.  (ver.  63),  and  the  repetition  of  that 
account  in  Neh.  vii.  (vers.  65-70),  where  probably  it 
is  intended  to  denote  Zerubbabel,  who  had  held  the 
office  before  Nehemiah,  In  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  x.  1 )  it  is  rendered 
"governor ;"  im  explanation  justified  by  Neh.  xii.  26, 
where  "  Nehemiah  the  governor,"  nnBH  {Pecka, 
possibly  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we  write 
Pacha,  or  Pasha),  occurs  instead  of  the  more  usual 
eipi-eesion, "  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha,"  This  word, 
i  nnS,  is  one  of  very  common  occnrrenoe.  It  is 
twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v,  14, 18), 
and  by  Uie  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1,  ii.  2,  21)  to  Zerub- 
babel. According  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  prefect 
or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  a 
satrapy.  The  word  is  used  of  officers  and  governors 
under  the  Assyrian  (2  K,  xviii.  '24,  Is.  xixvi.  9), 
Babylonian  (Jer.  Ii,  57,  Ez.  xxiii,  6,  23;  see  also 
Ezr.  v.  3, 14,  vi.  7,  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  7  [Heb. 
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8]),  Median  (Jer.  li.  28).  and  Penian  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
ix.  3)  monarchies.  And  under  this  last  we  find 
it  applied  to  tl>e  rulers  of  the  proTinces  bordered 
by  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  viii.  36,  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii. 
7),  and  to  the  goremors  of  Judaea,  Zerabbabel  and 
Mehemiah  (compare  Mai.  i.  8).  It  is  found  also  at 
an  earlier  period  in  the  times  of  Solbmon  (1  K.  x, 
15,  2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria 
(1  K.  IX.  24) :  from  which  last  place,  compared 
with  othen  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  9),  we  find 
that  military  commands  were  often  held  by  tliese 
governors ;  the  woi-d  indeed  is  often  rendered  by  the 
A.  v.,  cither  in  the  text  or  the  margin, "  captain." 
By  thus  biiefly  examining  the  sense  of  Pecha, 
which  (though  of  courte  a  much  more  general  and 
less  distinctire  word)  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to 
Tirshatha,  we  hare  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  explain 
in  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special  peculiarities 
in  honour  or  functions  which  distinguished  the  Tir- 
shatha from  others  of  the  same  class,  governors, 
captains,  princes,  rulers  of  provinces.     [E.  P.  E.] 

TIK'ZAH  (nxnn,  t.  «.  Thlrza:  e«()<ro : 
Thena).  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  whose  case  originated  the  law  that  in 
the  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male  issue  his 
property  should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi. 
33,  xivii.  I,  xxxvi.  'lI ;  Josh.  xvii.  3).  [Zelo- 
phehad.] [0.] 

TIB'ZAH  (nvnn :  eap<Ta,%*p<ri,  %ttf<Tf l\a; 
Alex.  9*pita,  BtpacL,  BtfCitM:  Thtna).  An 
ancient  Canaanite  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  the  conquest 
of  the  country  (Josh,  xii,  24).  From  that  time 
nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  afUr  the  disruption  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal 
city — the  residence  of  Jeroboam  (IK.  xiv.  *  17),  and 
of  his  successors,  Baasha  (iv.  21,  3.3),  Elah  (xvi. 
8,  9),  and  Zimri  (ib,  15).  It  contained  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  one  (xvi.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
first  four  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  SUmri 
was  besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  The  new  king  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  at  first,  but  after  six  years  he 
removed  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
ShomrSn  (Samaria),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  ita  fall.  Once, 
and  once  only,  does  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Menahem  boi-tiaddi  against  the 
wretched  Shallnm  (2  K.  xv.  14,  16) ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  revolt  had  proved  successful,  Menahem  re- 
moved the  seat  of  his  government  to  Samaria,  and 
Tirzah  was  again  left  in  obscurity. 

Its  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the  country 
must  hare  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Song  of  Solomon,  where 
the  juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proof  of 
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the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held — "  Beautiful 
as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  "  (Cant.  vi.  4).  The 
LXX.  (ciSoxfa)  and  Vulg.  {auavis)  do  not,  however, 
take  tirtsah  as  a  proper  name  in  this  passage. 

Eusebius  {Onomast,  Sap<ri\d^)  mentions  it  in 
connexion  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 
«  village  of  Samaiitans  in  Batanaea."  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Tirzah  of  the  Israelite  monarchs  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  top<^raphers,  or  any  of  the  Christian 
travellens  of  the  middle  ages,  except  Brocardus, 
who  places  "Thersa  on  a  high  mountain,  three 
leagues  (leuoae)  from  Samaria  to  the  •east"  {Dt- 
scriptio,  cap.  vii.).  This  is  exactly  the  direction, 
and  very  neaily  the  distance,  of  Tell&zah,  a  place 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Nabliu,  which  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852 
{B.  S.  iil.  302 ;  Syr.  and  Pai.  ili.  334).  The 
town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  the  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the 
central  highlands,  it  is  more  approachable  fi'om  the 
west.  The  place  is  large  and  thriving,  but  with- 
out any  obvious  marks  of  antiquity.  The  name 
may  very  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Tirzah ;  but 
beyond  that  similaiity,  and  the  general  agreement 
of  the  site  with  the  requirements  of  the  narrative, 
there  is  nothing  at  present  to  establish  the  identifi- 
cation with  ceitainty.  [G.] 

TISH'BITE,  THE  ('SB'fin:   i  etir$tirns ; 

Alex,  ttvrfitnit :  TheMM).  The  well-known  de- 
signation of  Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28;  3  K. 
i.  3,  8,  ix.  36). 

(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  called 
Tishbeh  (FUrst),  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb, 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet.  And  indeed  the 
word  *3E?nD,  which  follows  it  in  1  K.  xrii.  1, 
and  which  in  tiie  received  Hebrew  Text  is  so  pointed 
as  to  mean  "fi-om  the  residents,"  may,  without 
violence  or  grammatical  impropriety,  be  pointed  to 
read  "  fiom  Tishbi."  This  latter  reading  appears 
to  hare  been  followed  by  the  LXX.  (i  9tafiflrrts 
6  U  SfirPmy);  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §2,  w(- 
\ftis  %ta^vr)i),  and  the  Taigum  (SB'^nD^* 
"  from  out  of  Toshab  ") ;  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Ewald  (fieich.  iii.  468  note).  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  bet,  which  seems  to  hare  escaped  notice, 
that  the  word  does  not  in  this  passage  contain 
the  1  which  is  present  in  each  one  of  the  places 
where  HK'ijn  is  used  as  a  mere  appellative  noun. 

Had  the  \  been  present  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  the  inter- 
pretation "from  Tishbi"  could  never  have  been 
proposed. 
Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  jdluded  to, 

as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  it  was  Itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanlus,  Adricho- 
mius,  (Castell,  and  others  hare  imagined ;  for  tlie 


•  In  this  passage  tbe  order  of  the  names  is  altered 
In  the  Hebrew  text  ttam  tliat  preserved  in  tbe  other 
passages— and  sUU  more  so  In  tbe  LXX. 

>■  The  LXX.  verelon  of  tbe  narrative  of  which  this  verse 
forms  part,  smoDgst  other  remarkable  variations  fnta  the 
Hebrew  text,  substitutes  Sorira,  that  Is,  Zereda,  for  Tirzah. 
In  this  thejr  are  supported  by  no  other  version. 

'^  Its  occurrence  here  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  has 

been  held  to  Indicate  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was  the 

work  of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

*  Bat  surely  a  poet,  and  so  ardent  a  poet  as  the  author 

of  tbe  Song  of  Songs,  may  bare  been  sufBdcntly  In- 


dependent of  political  considerations  to  go  out  of  his 
own  country— If  TInah  can  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
conntiy  of  a  native  of  Jndah— for  a  metaphor. 

<>  It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  stood  In  the  LXX . 
of  2  K.  XV.  14  In  Euseblus'  time  virtnalty  in  tbe  same 
strange  un-hebrew  form  that  it  now  does. 

•  Schwan  (ISO)  seems  merely  to  repeat  this  passage. 

'  The  Alex.  MS.  omits  tbe  word  In  1  K.  xvll.  1,  and 
both  MSS.  omit  it  in  xxl.  18,  which  they  cast,  with  the 
whole  passage,  in  a  different  form  IVom  the  Hebrew  text. 

s  This  lexicographer  pretends  to  have  been  in  posseysion 
ofsomespocial  Information  as  to  tbe  sltaatton  of  tlie  place. 
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word  yB?m,  which  in  the  A,  V.  is  reii<lei«d  by  the 
general  tei-m  "  inhabitant,"  ha^  i-eally  the  special 
Ibroe  of  "  resident "  or  even  '  "  stranger."  This, 
and  the  fact  that  a  place  with  a  similar  itnme  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  has  induced  the  commentatoi-s' 
and  lexicogrnphere,  with  tew  exceptions,  to  adopt 
the  name  "Tishbite"  as  refening  to  the  place 
Thisog  in  Naphtali,  which  ie  found  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  Tobit  i.  2.  The  diHiculty  in  the  way  of  this 
is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text  of  that 
passage  is  involved,  as  has  already  been  shown  umler 
the  head  of  Thisue  ;  an  uncertainty  quite  sutBcient 
to  destroy  any  dependeuce  on  it  as  a  topographical 
recoi-d,  although  it  bears  the  tmces  of  having  ori- 
ginally been  cxti'emely  minote.  Bunsen  (liibetwerk, 
note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1}  8U(^;ests  in  support  of  the  reading 
"the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead"  (which  how- 
ever he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text),  that  the  place 
may  have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Galilee. 

(2.)  But  '>2VT\n  has  not  always  been  read  as  a 
proper  name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  *3d1Di 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by 
Michaclis  in  the  Text  of  bis  interesting  Bibel  fOr  ' 
Ungelehiien — "  der  Kremdiing  Elia,  einer  von  den 
Fremden,  die  in  Gilead  wohnhafl  waren  ; "  and  it 
throws  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  piopbet, 
who  was  so  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  by  any  other  interpreter,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  'SBTI  is  712, 
on  which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
its  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Elias  Levita 
entitled  his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained, 
Sepher  Tithbi  (Bai-tolocci,  i.  1406).  [G.] 

TI'TANS  (TiTofd,  of  uncertain  derivation). 
These  children  of  (Jranus^Heaven)  and  Gaia  (Earth) 
were,  according  to  the  eailiest  Greek  l^ends,  the 
vanquished  pr^ecessors  of  the  Olympian  gods,  con- 
demned by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet  not  with- 
out retaining  many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity 
(Aesch.  rrom.  Yinct.  passim).  By  later  (Latin) 
poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindnd  Gi- 
gantet  (Mor.  Od.  iii.  4,  42,  &c.),  as  the  traditions 
of  the  primitive  Greek  faith  died  away ;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Ke- 
phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [GuNT.]  The  usual 
Greek  rendeiing  of  Sephaim  is  indeed  Tiycarrts 
(Gen.  liv.  5;  Josh.  xii.  4,  &c.),  or,  with  a  yet 
clearer  reference  to  Greek  mythology,  yiiytvfts 
(Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18),  and  «<o/u<x«i  (Symmach. 
Prov.  ii.  18,  ixi.  16 ;  Job  ixvi.  h).  But  in  2  Sam. 
V.  18,  22,.  "  the  valley  of  Uepbaim  "  is  represented 
by  ii  KoiA^s  t<»»  Trrdnitti  instead  of  ii  koiMi  tw 
7i7<<w<»i',  1  Chr.  li.  15,  liv.  9,  13 ;  and  the  same 
rendering  oocure  in  a  Hexapl.  text  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13.  Thus  Ambiose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Ijitiu  version  of 
2  Sam.  v.,  which  preserved  the  LXX.  rendering 
{Defidt,  iii.  1,  4,  Nam  et  gigmtes  et  rallem  Ti~ 


He  sa;a  {Ux.  Hcbr.  «d.  Michaclis),  "  Urba  to  trlbu  Oad, 
Jebu  inter  et  Saron."  Jcbaa  afaonld  be  Jecbaa  (t. «.  Jog- 
behah)  and  this  strange  bit  of  coofldcnt  topogiapbr  Is 
prubibly  taken  from  the  map  of  Adrichumlua,  made  on 
the  principle  of  Inserting  every  name  mentioned  In  the 
Bible,  known  or  unknown. 

^  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  la  the  meaning  of  S^D- 
See  Gen.  xilU.  4  ("  aqjoniner  "),  Kx.  xlL  46  ("  foreigner  "), 
I.ev.  XXV.  6  ("stranger"),  Ps.  xxxix.  I  a  (•  sojourner"). 
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taman  prophetic)  sennonis  series  non  refngit    Et 
Esaiaa  Sirenat  .  .  ,  dixit).     It  can  therefoie  occa- 
sion no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  "  the  sons  of  the  Titans  " 
(Wol  Tirirtiy :  Vulg.  filii  Titan :  Old  Latin,  filii 
Dathan;  f.   Tela;  f.  bellatomm)  stands  parallel 
with  "  high  gtanta,     Af^Xol  r/70»Tfi,  where  the 
original  text  probably  had  D^B^  and  Q'^'ftli.  The 
word  has  yet  another  interesting' point  of  connexion 
with  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  have  been  from  some 
vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and 
celestial  powers,  dimly  sliadowed  forth  in  the  clas- 
'  sical  myth  of  the  Titans,  that  sevei'al  Christian 
i  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  tterin  was  the 
'  mystic  name  of  "  the  beast"  indicated  in  Rev.  liii. 
I  18  (Iren.  v.  30,  3  .  .  ,  "divinnm  putatur  apud 
,  multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostentationem  quan- 
'  dam  oontinet  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  autem  et  anti- 
quum, et  fide  dignum,  et  r^ale,  magis  autem  et 
tyrannicum  nomen  ,  .  .  ut  ex  multis  colligamus 
ne  forte  Titan  vooetur  qui  veniet").   [B.  F.  W.] 

TITHE.*  Without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
for  which  the  number  ten  l>  has  been  so  frequently 
preferred  as  a  number  of  selection  in  the  cases  ot 
tribute-offerings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  voluntary 
and  compulsory,  we  may  remaik  that  ntunerous 
instances  of  its  use  are  found  both  in  profane  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.  In  Biblical  history  the  two  prominent 
instances  are — ].,  Abram  presenting  the  tenth  of  all 
his  property,  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  of  Heb.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  his  Com.,  but 
as  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20  ; 
Heb.  TiL  2,  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  10,  §2  ;  Selden,  On 
Tithes,  0.  1).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Loz, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  case 
he  shoiUd  return  home  in  salety  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 
These  instances  bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  of 
tithes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  titbe^ystem.  But  numerous  instances  are 
to  be  foimd  of  the  practice  of  heathen  nations, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Carthaginians,  Arabians,  of  apply- 
ing tenths  derived  from  property  in  general,  ti-om 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  horn  commercial 
profits,  to  sacred,  and  quasi-sacred,  and  also  to  fiscal 
purposes,  viz.  as  consecrated  to  a  deity,  presented 
as  a  reward  to  a  successful  general,  set  apart  as  a 
tribute  to  a  sovereign,  or  as  a  permanent  source  of 
revenue.  Among  other  passages,  the  following  may 
be  cited:  1  Mace.  xL  35;  Herod,  i.  89,  iv.  152,  v. 
77,  vii.  132,  ix.  81;  Mod.  Sic  v.  42,  xi.  33,  ix. 
14 ;  Paus.  v.  10,  §2,  x.  10,  §1 ;  Uionys.  Hal.  i. 
19,  23 ;  Justm  xviii.  7,  zz.  3 ;  Aiist  Oicott.  ii.  2 ; 
Liv.  V.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  39 ;  Cic  Yerr.  u.  3,  6,  and 
7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil,  and  "  minutae  fniges," 
are  mentioned).  Pro  Leg.  Manil.  6 ;  Pint.  Jget.  c. 
19,  p.  389;  Pliny,  N.  E.  lu.  14;  Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  6 ;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  7,  10,  iv.  3,  21 ;  Rose,  Inscr. 
Or.  p.  215;  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  ed.  Smith; 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  fruits  tithed  and 
offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which  the 

It  often  occura  In  connexion  wttb  *)||,  "  an  alien,"  as  in 
Lev.  XXV.  23, 35, 40, 4)  6, 1  Cbr.  xxix.  16.  Besides  the  above 
passages,  UMb  Is  found  in  Lev.  xxli.  10,  xiv.  46,  4f  a. 

>  Beland,  PaL  1036;  Oesenlos,  Tka.  13636,  be  kc 

•  IK*^;  tunlni;  decimae:  andplur.  DilC'JfO;  ai 

Uamt ;  decimae ;  tmm  ''^,  "  ten." 

<>  Pbllo  derives  tiim  than  <€x«>«ai  (De  X.  One.  il.  184). 
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people  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xen.  Exp.  Cyr. 
V.  3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  poor  man's 
tithe-feast  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  firet  enactment  of  the  Law  in  respect  of 
tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the  tenth  of  all  pro- 
duce, as  well  as  of  docks  and  cattle,  belongs  to 
Jdiorah,  and  must  be  ofiered  to  Him.  2.  That  the 
titlie  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an 
addition  of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  zxvil,  30-33). 
This  tenth,  called  Teruawth,  is  ordei'ed  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  rewarf  of  their  service,  and  it 
is  oixiered  further,  that  they  are  themselves  to  de- 
dicate to  the  Loixl  a  tenth  ofathese  receipts,  which 
is  to ,  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  t. «.  fjxim  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.     Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1 .  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  Totire 
and  other  offerings  and  first-fruits,  to  the  chosen 
centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Leritea  (Deut.  xii.  5-18). 

2.  Afier  warnings  against  idolatrous  or  virtually 
idolati-oua  practices,  and  the  deBnition  of  clean  as 
dbtinguished  from  unclean  animals,  among  which 
latter  class  the  swine  is  of  obvious  importance  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  tithes,  the  legislator 
proceeds  to  direct  that  all  the  produce  of  the  soil 
shall  be  tithed  every  year  (rer.  17  seems  to  show 
that  com,  wine,  and  oil,  alone  are  intended),  and 
that  these  tithes  with  tlie  firstlings  of  the  flock  and 
herd  are  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  3.  But  in 
case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to  convert  the 
produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the  Levite 
is,  by  special  command,  to  be  included  (Deut.  xiv. 
22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  yeaj^s,  i. «.  in  the ,  course  of  the 
third  and  sixth  yeais  of  the  Sabbatical  period,  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  Uid  up 
"  within  the  gates,"  «.  e.  probably  in  some  centi:^ 
place  in  each  district,  not  at  the  metropolis;  and 
that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the 
Levite,  are  to  partake  («6,  vei-s.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly, 
it  is  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each  thu'd 
year,  •*  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,"  =  an  eienl- 
patory  declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every  Israelite, 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  divine  oom- 
moDd  (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).<l 

From  all  this  we  gather,  - 1 .  That  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this 
the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God,  for 
the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all 
probability  a  sewnd  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival  pui-poses.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  aiises,  were  thei-e  tltree  tithes  taken 
in  this  thiixl  year;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description?  That  there 
were  two  yearly  tithes  seems  clear,  both  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the  LXX. 
rendering nf  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
tMt  the  Mird  tithe  is  not  without  suppoi-t.     1.  Jo- 
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0  i?si?n  we'. 

*  The  LXX.  has  here  lav  ffwnX4vgt  ajrottKaritaai 


aephns  distinctly  says  that  oae-tenth  was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth 
besides  these  {rpl-niv  xpis  oiroir)  was  every  third 
year  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §8,  and 
22).  2.  Tobit  says,  he  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests, 
one-tenth  he  sold  aixl  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i. «.  com- 
muted according  to  Deut.  xiv.  24,  25,  and  another 
tenth  he  gave  away  (Tob.  i.  7,  8).  3.  St.  Jerome 
says  one-tenth  was  given  to  the  Levites,  ont  of  which 
they  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests  (StvrtpoStKirti) ; 
a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival  purposes,  and 
a  third  was  given  to  the  poor  (irr«xo8<K<('n}) 
(Com.  on  Ezek.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  565).  Sjiencer  thinks 
there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  wei'e  only  two  complete  tithes,  but 
that  in  the  third  year  an  addition  of  some  sort  was 
made  (Spencer,  I)e  Leg.  Htibr,  p.  727  ;  Jennings, 
Jew.  Ant.  p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  tithe 
(Z>«  Jw.  Paaif.  vi.  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis  re- 
mark that  the  bmxlen  of  three  tithes,  besides  the 
Ant-fruits,  would  be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that 
the  third  year's  tithe  denotes  only  a  different  appli- 
cation of  the  second  or  festival  tithe,  and  Michaelis, 
that  it  meant  a  surplus  after  the  consumption  ol 
the  festival  tithe  (Selden,  On  Tithes,  c.  2,  p.  13; 
Mi«haeli8,  Zaics  of  Moses,  §192,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  added 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant.  §389; 
Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  1 36,  and  Carpzov, 
p.  621,  622 ;  h'eil,  BM.  Ardi.  §71,  i.  337  ;  Saal- 
schiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  i.  70 ;  Winer,  RecUiiA.  s.  v. 
Zehnte.  Kuobel  thinks  the  tithe  was  never  taken 
in  full,  and  that  the  thiid  year's  tithe  only  meant 
the  portion  contributed  in  that  year  (^Com.  on  Deut. 
xiv.  29,  in  Kurzgef.  Exeg,  Hdbuch.).  Ewald 
thinks  that  for  two  years  the  tithe  was  left  in  great 
measure  to  free-will,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe 
only  was  compulsory  {Alterthiim.  p.  346). 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three 
sepaiate  and  complete  titbings  seems  improbable,  aa 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  other  dil^ections;  yet 
there  seems  no  i-eason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of 
two  yearly  tithes,  when  we  recollect  the  especial 
promise  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  conditional  on  ob- 
servance of  the  commands  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xxviii.). 
There  would  thus  be,  1,  a  yearly  tithe  for  the 
Levites ;  2.  a  second  tithe  for  the  festivals,  which 
last  would  eveiy  thml  year  be  shared  by  the  Levites 
with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's  tithe  which 
Michaelis  thinks  is  spokoi  of  as  likely  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17  ;  Mich.  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i. 
p.  299).  Ewald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the 
ecclesiastical  tithe  system  reverted  to  what  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  its  original  fi-ee-will  character. 
It  is  plain  that  daring  that  period  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  genei-al  neglect  into  which  the  ob- 
servance of  tbe  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  refoi'ms,  took  effectual  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Nehe- 
miah  (Keh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stoics 


iraf  t6  hrMitaTW  ntv  yftanjftarwv  r^$  Y^  ^^af  i¥  rf 
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and  itoreboases  for  the  purpoae.  The  practice  of 
tithing  especially  for  relief  of  the  poor,  nppeare  to 
hare  subsisted  even  in  Israel,  for  the  prophet  Amos 
speaks  of  it,  though  in  an  ii'onical  tone,  as  existing 
in  his  day  f  Am.  ir.  4).  Bat  as  any  degeneracy  in 
the  national  &ith  would  be  likely  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  tithe-!>y»tem,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  in 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii.  8, 
10).  Yet,  notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  omis- 
sion, the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  Inte  period 
in  Jewish  history,  and  was  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  atlected  pecnliar 
exactaeas  in  observance  of  the  Law  (Heb.  vii.  5-8  ; 
Hatth.  xxiii.  23 ;  Luke  iriii.  12 ;  joeephus,  Ant. 
XX.  9,  §2  i  VU.  c.  15). 

Among  details  relating  to  the  tithe  pnjrments 
mentioned  by  Rabbinical  writers  may  be  noticed : 
(1)  That  in  reference  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Deut.  lir.  24),  Jews  dwelling  in 
Babylonia,  Amman,  Mcab,  and  Egypt,  were  consi- 
dered as  subject  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Keland, 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  353).  (2)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  enclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  at  the  opening,  every  tenth  animal  was 
marked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vermilion.  This  was 
the  "passing  under  the  rod."  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquii7  should  be  made  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bad,  and  that  if  the  ottner  changed  it, 
both  uie  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  devoted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33 ;  Jer.  xiiiii. 
13;  Beooroth,  ix.  7  ;  Godwyn,  M.  and  A.  p.  136, 
Ti.  7).  (3)  Cattle  were  tithed  in  and  ailer  Au- 
gust, cora  in  and  after  September,  fruits  of  trees 
in  and  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  137,  §9) ; 
Buxtorf,  5yn.  Jud.  c  xii.  p.  282,  283.  (4) 
"  Comers "  were  exempt  from  tithe  {Peah,  i.  6). 
(5)  The  general  rule  was  that  all  edible  articles 
not  purchased,  were  titbeeble,  but  that  products 
not  speciKed  in  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regarded  as 
doubttul.  Tithe  of  them  was  not  forbidden,  but 
was  not  requii-ed  {ifaaxnth,  i.  1 ;  Demai,  i.  1 ; 
Carpiov,  App.  Bibt.  p.  619,  620).       [H.  W.  P.] 

TITUS  MAN'UUS.    [Manuus.] 

TI'TUS  (TItos  :  Titua).  Our  materials  for  the 
biography  of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to 
Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
The  reading  Tfrov  'loliirTov  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
precarious  for  any  infei-ence  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  slight  stress  upon  it 
{Chronol.  des  Apost.  Zeit.  Gott.  1848,  p.  204), 
but  this  is  in  connexion  with  a  theoiy  which  needs 
every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypothesis,  that  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (R.  King,  Tl'Ao 
toot  St.  Titusi  Dublin,  1853).  it  is  certainly  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  Hret 
to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  journey  men- 
tkned  here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in 
Acts  xr.)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  vrent  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum' 
cisioa  to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close 
aasociatinn  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.*  He 
goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.     He  is  in  fact  one  ot 


•  His  birth-plaoe  may  have  been  here ;  bot  this  Is  qolto 
oncertaln.    The  name,  which  is  Bonian,  proves  nothiDii. 
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the  rant  tXKai  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed  to 
accompany  them  from  Autioch.  His  circumdsioii 
was  either  not  insistel  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  de- 
manded, was  tirmly  resisted  {obx  livayitia^ii 
TtptTiirfiiiyeu).  He  is  very  emphntically  spoken  of 
as  a  Gentile  ('EWtjF),  by  which  is  most  probably 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Here 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  was  circum- 
cised by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of  whose 
parents  was  Jewish  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  5, 
iii.  15).  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coun<'il,  to  have  been  specially  a  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  uncircumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently 
to  imply  that  he  had  become  personally  known  to 
the  Galatian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine 
with  two  other  circumstances,  viz.  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  [Galatians,  Epistle  to], 
and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the  latter 
of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller  notices  of 
Titus  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galatia  (Acta  xviii.  23),  and  spend- 
ing a  long  time  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1), 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troos. 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope 
he  was  disappointed  [Troas],  but  in  Macedonin 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7, 13-15).  Here 
we  begin  to  see  not  only  the  above-mentioned  fiu-t 
of  the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  and  the 
strong  personal  affection  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  St.  Paul  {iy  rf  irapmxrtf  airov,  vii.  7), 
but  also  some  part  of  the  puiiwrt  of  the  mission 
itself.  It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at 
Corinth  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to  the 
efl'ect  of  that  First  Epistle  on  the  ofiending  church. 
We  leara  farther  that  the  mission  was  so  far  sac- 
cessful  and  satisfactoiy :  irixyyiWv*  t^v  bfAy 
iwari9iit<rui  (vii.  7),  iKvw4fiirr*  fit  /itriyouof  (vii. 
9),  ri/y  wdrrmi  6/uiK  drwco^i'  (vii.  15);  and  we 
are  enabled  also  to  draw  from  the  chapter  a  strong 
conclusion  regarding  the  warm  zeal  and  sympathy 
of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  rejoicing 
over  what  was  good :  tJ  irofxiKX^irct  fi  vaptKKiitii 
iff'  ifuy  (vii.  7);  iycariirauTai  rb  iryfuim  abrov 
iv-k  Ttirruy  i/iSy  (vii.  13) ;  t&  VT\iyx'^  airoi 
rtpurroTtptts  tit  4/ioj  iimv  (vii.  15).  Bat  if  we 
proceed  further,  we  discern  another  part  of  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  This  hail 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress, 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea  (KoSiit  irp»- 
cW)p{<iT0,  viii.  6;,  a  phrase  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  active  and  zealoos  in  the  matter,  while 
the  Corinthians  themselves  seem  to  have  been  rather 
remiss.  This  connexion  of  his  mission  with  the 
gathering  of  these  charitable  funds  is  also  proved  by 
another  passage,  whidi  contains  moreover  an  im- 
plied assertion  of  his  integrity  in  the  business  (/lii 
Ti  irKtoyiKTvafy  i/tat  Tlrot;  xii.  18),  and  a 
statement  that  St  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
the  errand  (ropeicdlAfa-a  Tlroy,  ib.).  Thus  we 
ai-e  prepared  for  what  the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to 
do  aJler  his  encouraging  conversations  with  Titus 
regarding  the  Corintliiim  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians  [Trophiiccs, 
Trcinccs],  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  (■wapaKa\tffai,  viii.  6,  r^r 
wapoKAqvii',  viii.  17)  that  he  would  see  to  the 
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eompletJon  of  the  collection,  which  he  had  ztmlnosly 
promoted  on  his  late  visit  vTva  KoBiis  wpotyiiffyiTo, 
etrtts  icol  iirirf\4<rfi,  viii.  6),  Titus  himself  being 
in  nowise  Inckward  in  undertaliing  the  commission. 
On  a  review  of  all  tliese  passages,  elucidating  as  they 
do  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  the  duties  he  dis- 
charged, and  his  close  and  &ithful  co-operation  with 
St.  Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
the  Apostle's  short  and  forcible  description  of  him 
(«It«  twifi  Ttrov,  Kawwht  iitiis  Koi  dt  i/iat 
awpySt,  Tiii.  23). 

AU  that  has  pi-eceded  is  drawn  fimm  direct  state- 
ments in  the  Epistles ;  but  by  indirect  though  &ir 
inference  we  can  arrire  at  something  fui-ther,  which 
gives  coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucida- 
tioos  of  the  close  comtexioD  of  Titus  with  St  Ptiul 
and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally  been 
oouideivl  doubtful  who  the  iSAijiol  were  ( 1  Cor. 
xvi.  1 1,  12)  that  took  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth. 
Timothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22),  could  nothave  been  one  of 
them  {iiur  Ixftj  Ti^.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  ApoUos 
declined  the  commission  (1  Oor.  xvi.  12).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took  tliat 
first  letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever 
that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the 
second  letter  {rap(Ki\«ra  Tiroy,  koI  <rvvaw4- 
irrtiXa  rhv  kSt\<p6p,  2  Cor.  xii.  18).  This  view 
was  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  him  (ThnwI.  of  the  Apo$ti^icai  Epittkt,  with 
Comm.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2,  7,  124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
bj  Ptofesaor  Stanley  (Cormthians,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
348,  492).''  but  it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one 
so  elaborately  as  by  Professor  Lightfoot  (Crnnb. 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  ii.  201, 
202).  As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  con- 
temporaneous missions  of  Titus  and  Timotheus, 
this  observation  may  be  made  here,  that  the  dif' 
ference  of  the  two  errands  may  have  had  some  con- 
nerion  with  a  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
agents.  If  Titus  was  the  firmer  and  more  energetic 
of  the  two  men,  it  was  natural  to  give  him  the  task 
of  enforcing  the  Apostle's  rebukes,  and  urging  on 
the  flagging  business  of  the  collection. 
.  A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we 
come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  St. 
I'aul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded,  and  his 
last  trial  is  impending.  In  the  inteival  between 
the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete 
(iw^Xnr^v  ir«  ir  K/yfirp,  Tit.'  i.  5).  We  see  Titus 
remaining  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  thera  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
Apostle..  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  foUowuig 
biographical  details : — In  the  first  place  we  learn 
that  he  was  originally  conveited  through  St.  Paul's 
instrumentality :  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  yr4\aiov  riKVor,  which  occurs  so  empha- 
tically in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  (i.  4).  Next 
we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is 
to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
unfinished  {Xva  rh  Ktixovra  tviitoptiiar),  i.  5), 
and  he  is  to  organise  the  Church  throughout  the 
island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  every  city  [GoB- 
TYNa  ;  Lasaea].  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (vers.  6-9) ; 
and  we  leam  farther  that  we  have  here  the  repeti- 
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<■  There  Is  some  danger  of  confnslng  TUut  and  the 
troflhar  (2  Cor.  xIL  18)  I.  e.  tte  tirethren  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  11, 
12,  wlio  (according  to  this  view)  took  tbe  first  letter,  with 


tion  of  instructions  previously  furnished  by  word  of 
mouth  (At  iyi  aoi  8i«ra{c(/ti|i',  ver.  5).  Next 
he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (iiiurto\ti.i,*a>,  ver.  11) 
the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to 
be  peremptory  in  so  doing  {tXtyxt  a&Toirt  inori- 
luts,  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are 
reiterated  (ii.  1,  15,  iii.  tl).  He  is  to  urge  tbe 
duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the 
women  (ii.  3-^),  some  of  whom  {xptapiritas, 
ii.  3)  possibly  had  something  of  an  official  character 
(KoXotiSeurKdlXovt,  1t>a  <nt^poyl(mn  t&>  W<u, 
vera.  3,  4).  He  is  to  be  watchAil  over  his  own 
conduct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves 
the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position  (ii.  9,  10) ;  he 
is  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbulence  (iii.  1), 
and  also  all  wild  theological  speculations  (iii.  9); 
and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  heretical  (iii.  10), 
When  we  consider  all  these  particulara  of  his  duties, 
we  see  not  only  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Apostie,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determination 
and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  proba- 
bility that  this  was  his  character ;  and  all  this  is 
enhanced  if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immond 
character  of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by 
their  own  writers  (i.  12, 13).     [Cre^e.] 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  per- 
sonal. Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  i^ 
Artemas  and  Tychlcus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  (oTroiSaaoi')  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Kicopolis, 
where  the  Apostie  is  proposing  to  pass  tbe  winter 
(i6.).  Zenas  and  ApoUos  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it 
(iiu  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  ApoUos 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were 
before  in  the  discussion  of  tbe  mission  from  Ephesus 
to  Corinth. 

The  movements  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  these 
later  instructions  to  Titus  are  connected,  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere,  fl'AUL ;  Timothv.]  We 
need  only  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Kico- 
polis in  any  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving  the 
Epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Rome. 
[Titus,  Epistle  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ananging  ti\eee  circumstances,  if 
we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  traveUed  and  written 
after  being  libeiated  fixim  Rome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of 
what  Paley  has  weU  called  the  affinity  of  this 
Epistle  and  the  first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus 
did  join  tbe  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell. 
But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this  place 
with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(T(ra>  tit  AaXftarlap,  2  Tim.  iv.  10)  ;  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  fi-nm  it.  [NiooPOUB.]  From  the  form 
of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Etinic  doling  his 
final  imprisonment:  but  this  cannot  be  asserted 
confidently.  Tbe  touching  words  of  tlie  Apostle 
in  this  passage  might  seem  to  imply  some  repioach, 
and  we  might  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that 
Titus  became  a  second  Demas:  but  on  the  whole 
this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 


Ktm  and  Ihe'brMrm  (2  Cor.  vili.  16-24)  who  took  the 
second  letter. 
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Whatever  else  remaim  ia  legendary,  though  it 
maj  contain  elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected 
hy  tradition  with  Dalmatia,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  object  of  much  reverence  in  that  region. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  immediately  above :  and  it  is  observable 
that  of  all  the  churches  in  modem  Dalmatia  (Neale's 
EccUaiologicai  Nolea  on  Dalm.  p.  175)  not  one  is 
dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  connexion  of 
Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant, though  here  i^n  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  fiicts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia,  appean 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place  (Cave's 
Aposlolici,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment,  Dt  Viti 
et  Aciis  7Ui,  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  ii.  831,  832),  Titus  is  called  Bishop 
of  (jortyna :  and  on  the  old  site  of  Goityna  is  a 
ruined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which 
beai:s  the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is 
occasionally  celebrated  by  priests  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Metropolis  (K.  Falkener,  Re- 
mains in  Crete,  from  a  MS.  History  <^  Candia 
by  Omrio  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathednil  of  Megalo- 
Casti-on,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  nlso  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  I.jutly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  wei%  invaded 
by  the  Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves, 
alter  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to 
some  of  the  honours  of  a  patron  saint ;  for,  as  the 
i-esponse  after  the  prayer  for  tlie  Doge  of  Venice 
was  "  Sancte  Mai-ce,  tu  nos  adjnva,"  so  the  response 
afler  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia  was  "  .Suncte 
Tite,  tu  DOS  adjuva"  (Pashley's  Travels  m  Crete, 
i.  6,  17.5).e 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking,  though 
extravagant,  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with 
Amphilochiiu  and  Methodius,  by  Combefis,  Paris, 
1644).  1°his  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points : 
e.  g.  it  incorporates  well  the  miire  impoi-tant  pas- 
sages from  the  2Dd  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
fallowing  are  statd  at  facts.  Titus  is  related  to 
the  Proconsul  of  the  island :  among  his  aniestors 
are  Minos  and  Rhadnmanlhus  (ol  iic  Axis).  Karly 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  shoit  time.  He  goes  to 
Judaea,  and  is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15.  His  convereion  takes  place  before 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Titus  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  quotation : — 
i  rpAros  rqt  Kf4iTm>  iKK\ri<riat  BtfiiKtor  r^t 
iAq9<(at  i  a-rvXor  rh  t^j  trlm-nts  (pturfta- 
r&y     eioTTeXucw    Ktipvyftdnty     ^     hrtyiiros 

XVIut.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  There  are  no  spe- 
cialties in  this  Epistle  which  ii>quire  any  very  ela- 
borate treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral 
Letters  of  St  Paul.  [TiMOTHV,  Epistles  to.] 
If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  if  the  Epistles  to  1'imothy  are 
received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus. 
Amidst  the  varioua.  combinations  which  aj-e  found 


'  Tlie  day  oo  which  Titos  Is  conmieroonted  Is  Jan. 
4tb  In  the  Latin  Calendar,  and  Aug.  2Mh  in  the  Creek. 
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I  among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  on  the  lub- 
.  ject  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
I  the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  part  of  thoee 
;  who  have  accepted  the  other  two.     So  far  indeed 
as  these  doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  the 
argument  is  more  in  favour  of  this  tlian  of  either 
of  those.      Tatian  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
,  and  rejected  the  other  two.     Origen  mentions  some 
who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but  kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus. 
Schleiermacher  and  Neoiider  invert  this  procen  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  letters  addressed  to  Timothy, 
I  but  believe  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  pi-esent  letter 
I  to  Titus.     Creduer  too  believes  it  to  be  genuine, 
though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  foi'geiy,  and 
2  Tim,  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 
I      To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  external 
evidence,  this  Epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a 
ground  ns  the  others  of  the  PastomI  group,  if  not  a 
[  firmer  ground.     Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit 
.  than  the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  C,  Haerts.  i.  16,  3 
I  (see  Tit.  iii.  10)",  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  i.  350  (see 
i  i.  12),  Tertull.  De  Praesor.  Haer.  c.  6  (see  iii.  10, 
11),  and  the  refereuce,  also  Adv.  Marc.  v.  21 ;  to 
say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial.  c.  Tn/ph.  47  (see  iii.  4),  which  can  hardly 
I  be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  AtUol.  ii.  p.  95  (see  iii.  5), 
I  iii.  p.  126  (see  iii.  1 ),  which  are  probable,  and  Clem. 
.  Rom.  i.  Cor.  2  (see  iii.  1),  which  is  possible. 
I      As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  Pastoral  Epi^tles.     See,  for  in- 
stance, rurrhs  6  \iyot  (iii.  8)  iytalfovn  Sito- 
a-KoKla  (i.  9,  ii.l,  comparing  i.  13,  ii.  8),<r«^rcu', 
ffiipfttv,  act<pp6vms  (i.  8,  ii.  5,  6,  12),  atrrltpMS, 
varii),  iTi&(u  (i,  .%  4,  il,  10,  11,  13,  iii,  4,  5,  7), 
'IovSoXkoI  hvSoi  (i,  14,  comparing  iii,  9),  twi^Janta 
(ii,  13),  ti(ri0*ia  (i.  1),  t\*os  (iii.  5  ;  in  i,  4  the 
word  is  doubtful).    All  this  tends  to  show  that  this 
Letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similai'  circumstances  with  the  other  two.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle  has  marks  in  its 
phraseology  and  style  which  asdmilnte  it  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Epistles  of  .St.  Paul.    Such  may 
liiirly  be  reckoned  the   tbllowing :— icin>^ftar<  % 
hturrti6i)ti   iyA  (i.  3);    the  quotation  from  a 
heathen  poet  (i.  12) ;  the  use  of  dS^i>iot  (i.  16) ; 
the  "  going  off  at  a  word"  {fftmipos  .  .  .  ^e^dni 
yip  .  . .  atrriputt  .  . .  ii.  10,  11 ) ;  and  the  modes 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  (ii.  13) 
and  of  Free  Justification  (iii.  5-7)  come  to  the  sur- 
fiice.     As  to  any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed 
indications  of  advanced  hierarchical  arrangementa,  it  ' 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  Tptr$iT*pos 
and  MffKOTos  are  used  as  synonymous  {Iva  Kara- 
oT^irpi  Tptafivripous  ,  .  .  ttt  yip  rhf  M- 
tTKomii.  , , ,  i.  5, 7),  just  as  they  ore  in  the  address 
at  Miletus  about  the  year  58  a.d.  (Acts  xx.  17, 28). 
At  the  same  time  this  Epistle  has  features  of  its 
own,  especially  a  ceitain  tone  of  abruptness  and 
severity,  which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Cretan  population  [Cketej. 
paitly  out  of  the  character  of  Titus  hinudf.     If  all 
these  things  are  put  tc^ther,  the  phenomena  are 
seen  to  be  very  unlike  what  would  be  pi-esented  by 
a  forgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  overwhelm- 
ing difficulty  of  imagining  who  could  lutve  been  the 
writer  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  it  were  not  St, 
Paul  himself. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  some- 
thing has  already  been  said  in  the  article  on 
Tins.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is  either  neces- 
sai7  or  possible.     After  the  introductory  salutation. 
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which  lias  marked  peculiarities  (i.  1-4),  Titus  is 
enjoined  to  appdnt  suitable  presbyters  in  the  Cretan 
Chuitdi,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound  in 
doctrine  and  able  to  refute  error  (5-9),  The 
Apostle  then  passes  to  a  description  of  the  coarse 
character  of  the  Cretans,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  Judaizing  error 
among  the  Christians  of  the  island  (10-16).  In 
opposition  to  this,  Titus  is  to  urge  sound  and  pnu> 
tical  Christianity  on  all  classes  (ii,  1-10),  on  the 
older  men  (ii.  2),  oo  the  older  women,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  their  influence  over  the  younger 
women  (3-5),  on  the  younger  men  (6-8),  on  slaves 
(9,  10),  taking  heed  meanwhile  that  he  liimself  is  a 
pattern  of  good  works  (ver.  7).  The  grounds  of  all 
this  are  given  in  the  free  grace  which  trains  the 
Christian  to  self-denying  and  active  piety  (11,  12), 
in  the  glorious  hope  of  Christ's  second  advent  (ver. 
13),  and  in  the  atonement  by  which  He  has  pur- 
chased us  to  be  His  people  (ver.  14).  All  which 
lessons  Titus  is  to  urge  with  fearless  decision  (ver. 
1 5).  Next,  obedience  to  rulere  is  enjoined,  with  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance  towards  all  men  (iii.  1,  2), 
these  duties  being  again  rested  on  our  sense  of  past 
sin  (ver.  3),  and  on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life 
and  free  justification  (4-7).  With  these  practical 
duties  are  contrasted  those  idle  speculations  which 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided  (8,9);  and  with  regard 
to  those  men  who  are  positively  heretical,  a  peremp- 
tory charge  is  given  (10,  11).  Some  personal  allu- 
sions then  follow:  Artemas  or  Tychicus  may  be 
expected  at  Crete,  and  on  the  arrival  of  either  of 
them  Titus  is  to  hasten  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nico- 
polis,  where  he  intends  to  winter ;  Zenas  the  lawyer 
also,  and  ApoUos,  ore  to  be  provided  with  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  journey  in  prospect  (42, 13).  Finally, 
before  the  concluding  messages  of  salutation,  an  ad- 
monition is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 
they  give  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical  useful 
piety  (14, 15). 

As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  following  scheme 
of  filling  up  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first 
imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case : — We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  alter  accom- 
plishing his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages  from  thence, 
tirst  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete,  during  the 
fimner  to  have  written  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  after  returning  from  the  latter  to  have  written 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of  despatching 
it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
place  be  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the 
way.  At  Nicopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to  have 
beoi  finally  apprehended  and  taken  to  Rome,  whence 
he  wrote  tie  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Other 
possible  combinations  may  be  seen  in  Birks  (^Hbrae 
Apottolicae,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
Horat  Paulime,  pp.  299-.S0I),  and  in  Wordsworth 
(Ortek  Taiammt,  Pt.  iii.  pp.  418,  421).  It  is 
an  undoubted  mistake  to  endeavour  to  insert  this 
Epistle  in  any  period  of  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  life 
which  is  rcconled  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
There  is  in  thb  writing  that  unmistakeable  dif- 
ference of  style  (as  compared  with  the  earlier 
Epistles)  which  associates  the  Pastoral  Lettere 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  latest  period  of 
St.  Paul's  life;  and  it  seems  strange  that  this 
shonld  have  been  so  slightly  observed  by  good 
scholars  and  exact  chronologists,  e.  g.  Archdn. 
Evans  {Script.  Biog.  iu.  327-333),  and  Wicseler 
(CArono/.  d«s  Apost.  ZtitaU.  329-355),  who,  ap- 
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preaching  the  sul>ject  in  very  different  ways,  agree 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  written  at  Ephesus 
(between  I  and  2  Cor.),  when  the  Apostle  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xix.). 

The  folfowmg  list  of  Commentaries  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  may  be  useful  for  1  and  2  Tim.,  as 
well  as  for  Titus.  Besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Chryso- 
stom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Al- 
cnin),  the  Mediaeval  (Uecumenius,  Euthymius, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  Reformation  period  (Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin),  the  earlier  Roman  Catholic 
(Justiniani,  Cornelius  &  Lapide,  Estius),  the  Pro- 
testant commentaries  of  the  17th  centuiy  (Cocceius, 
Grotius,  jw.),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  the 
whole  Greek  Testament  (Rosenmilller,  De  Wette, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  &c.),  the  following  on  the 
Pastoial  Epistles  may  be  specified : — Daill^,  Expo- 
sition (1  Tim.  Genev.  1661,  2  Tim.  Genev.  1659, 
Tit.  Par.  1655) ;  Heydenreich,  Vie  Pcatoralbriefe 
Pauli  eriautert  (Hadam.  1826,  1828);  Flatt, 
Vorlaimgen  ther  die  Br.  P.  an  Tim.  u.  Tit. 
(Tab.  1831);  Mack  (Roman  Catholic),  Comm. 
iiber  die  Pastoralbriefe  (Tflb.  1836) ;  Matthies, 
ErkOrung  rf«r Postom/Jr.  (Greifiiw.  1840);  Huther 
(part  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  Gott.  1850) ;  Wies- 
inger  (in  continuation  of  Olshausen,  Koenigsb. 
1850),  translated  (with  the  exception  of  2  Tim.) 
in  Clark's  Foreign  Theolog.  Lib.  (Edinb.  1851), 
and  especially  Ellicott  {Paatoral  Epistles,  2nd  Ed. 
London,  1861),  who  mentions  in  his  Preface  a  Danish 
commentary  by  Bp.  MoUer,  and  one  in  modem 
Greek,  'SwiKtiinos  'UpariKis,  by  Coray  (Par. 
1831).     Besides  these,  there  are  commentaries  on 

1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  by  Mosheim  (Hamb.  1755),  and 
Leo  (Lips.  1837, 1850),  on  1  Tim.  by  Fleischmann 
(Tilb.  1791),  and  Wegscheidei-  (Gott.  1810),  on 

2  Tim.  by  J.  Barlow  and  T.  Hall  (Lend.  16.32 
and  1658),  and  by  Brochner  (Hafn.  1829),  on 
Tit.  by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven 
(Hal.  1742)  and  Kuinoel  (Comment.  Theol.  ed. 
Velthusen,  Ruperti  et  Kuinoel).  To  these  must 
be  added  what  is  found  in  the  Critici  Saari,  Supp. 
ii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  a  still  fuller  list  is  given  in  Darling's 
Cyclopaedia  Bibliogr<g>hica,  Pt.  ii.  Subjects,  pp. 
1535,  155.5,  1574.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TI'ZITE,  THB  (»V*Rn:  Vat  and  FA.  t 
'Itaati;  Alex.  6«Mra€i:  TAosaitea).  The  designa- 
tion of  Jolia,  the  brother  of  Jediael  and  son  of 
Shimri,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  named  in 
the  supplemcutiuy  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  45.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  place 
or  family  which  it  denotes.  [G.] 

TO'AH  (jr\n:  Btei;  Alex.  Boovi:  Thohu). 
A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  34  [19]).  The  name  as  it  now  stands  may 
be  a  fragment  of  "  Nahatfa  "  (comp.  ver.  26,  34). 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (njiilN  310 :  T<./3oJo- 
rlas :  Thobadonias).  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by 
.lehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach 
the  Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

TOB,  THE  LAND  OP  (1^0  pK :  7«  T«/J : 
terra  Tob).  The  place  in  which  Jephthah  took 
refuge  when  expelled  fix>m  home  by  his  half- 
brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he  remained, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  till  he  was 
brought  back  by  the  sheikhs'  of  Gilead  (ver.  5). 

■  Tlie  word  Is  ^ipl,  which  exactly  answers  to  AeOda, 

5  E 
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The  namtira  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  I  ballat,  though  its  natare  ia  not  mentioned.  "Hie 
not  far  distant  fixnn  Gilead :  at  the  same  time,  from  eril  bad  spr«id  so  fiu:  that  the  leaders  of  the  people 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  have  hiin  oot  towards  \  were  compelled  to  rouse  their  religious  antipathic* 
the  eastern  desert*.  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  i  bj  reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  etrong  pro- 
again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,  as  one  of  the  petty  Ai-amite  hibition  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moebite  should 
kingdoms  or  states  which  supported  the  Ammonites  '  not  oome  into  the  congregation  of  God  for  erer 
in  their  great  conflict  with  Uavid.  In  the  Autho-  ;  (Keh.  xiii.  1).  Ewald  {Gach.  W.  173)  conjectures 
rized  Vei-sion  the  name  is  presented  literatim  as  that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page  ("  slave ")  at  the  Per- 
Ishtob,  t.  e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning,  according  to  a  sian  court,  and,  being  in  favour  there,  had  been 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  "men  of  Tob."  After  promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  Bat  it 
an  immense  interval  it  appears  again  in  the  Hacca-    almost  seems   that   against  Tobiah  there  was   a 


boean  history  (1  Maec.  v.  13).  Tob  or  Tobie  was 
then  the  abode  of  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews, 
numbeiing  at  least  a  thousand  males.  In  2  Mace, 
zii.  17  its  position  is  defined  veiy  exactly  as  at  or 
near  Charax,  750  stadia  from  the  strong  town 
Caspis,  though,  as  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
|dacies  is  known,  we  are  not  thereby  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  Tob.    [Tobie  ;  Tubiesi.] 

Ptolemy  (Qaogr.  v.  19)  mentions  a  pkce  called 
6ai;i3a  as  lying  to  the  S,  W.  of  Zobah,  and  therefore 
possibly  to  the  E.  or  N.E.  of  the  country  of  Ammon 
proper.  In  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  and  in  Eckhel 
{Doctr,  Ntanm.  iii.  352),  the  names  Tubai  and 
Tabeni  occur. 


stronger  feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat, 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the 
epithet "  the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 
It  was  Tobiah  who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  scorn 
of  Sanballat  (Keh.  iv.  3),  and  provoked  the  bitter 
ciT  of  Nebemiah  (Neb.  iv.  4,  5) ;  it  was  Tobiah 
who  kept  up  communications  with  the  faction* 
Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their  leader  in 
fear  (Neh.  vi.  17,  19);  but  his  crowning  act  of 
insult  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Temple 
in  the  chamber  which  Eliashib  had  prepared  for 
him  in  defiance  of  the  Mosaic  statute.  Nehemiah's 
patience  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  "  therefore," 
he  says,  "  I  cast  foi-th  all  the  household  stuff  of 


No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with  Tobiah  out  of  the  charabei-,"  and  with  this  sum- 
any  modem  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  !  mary  act  Tobiah  disappeai-s  from  history  (Neh.  xiii. 
name  Tell  Dobbe  (Bu'idthardt,  Syria,  April  25),    7,  8).  [W.  A.  W.] 

or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those 
regions,  TeU  Dibbe  (Wetzsiein,  Map),  attached  to  a 
ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Leja,  a  few 


miles  N.W.  of  Keridwat,  and  also  that  of  ed  Dab, 
some  twelve  horn's  east  of  the  mountain  el  Kuleib,  are 
both  suggestive  of  Tob.  But  nothing  can  be  said, 
at  present,  as  to  their  connexion  with  it.         [G.] 

TOBI'AH  (njato:  r»^at,  Ta$ia:   IMa). 


TOBI'AS.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  TOBi  a  h 
orToBWAH.  1.  (T»$lat:  Thobias,  Tobias.)  The 
son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the  book  of 
that  name.    [ToBiT,  Book  of.] 

2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus.Philopator  (dr.  B.C.  187).  In  the 
high-priestly  schism  which   happened    aflerwaixls 


1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  "  were  a  &mily  who  ,  [Menelaus],  "  the  sons  of  Tobias  "  took  a  con- 

■     "      ■■         '  spicuous  part  (Joseph,  .int.xii.  5,  §t).  One  of  these, 

Joseph,  who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  high 
favour  with  the  Egyptian  court,  had  a  son  named 
Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §2).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanus  referred  to  in 
2  Maoc.  iii.  1 1 ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat,  for  some 
unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Maccabees), 


returned  with  Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to 
prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  CO ;  Neh. 
vii.  62). 

2.  (  Tbiias.)  "  Tobiah  the  slave,  the  Ammonite," 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  oppo- 
sition made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  ad- 
herents to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.     The  two 


races  of  Mcab  and  Ammon  found  in  th«e  men  fit  |  the  whole  family  were  ^lled  after  then- giandfatber, 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  rather  s  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  recurrence  of  names  in  successive 
generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  Hyr- 
canus mentioned  in  Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Hyrcanus  in  2  Mace.  (Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  I, 
iv.  309 ;  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

TOBIE,  THE  PLACES  OP  (<»-  t«?»  Tow- 
fiiov.  inhcisTubin:  Syr.  TaltAn),  A  district  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  colony  of  Jews  (1  Mace.  v.  13).  It  is  in 
all  probability  identical  with  the  Land  of  Tob  roeo- 
tioued  in  the  histoiy  of  Jephtbah.  [See  also  Tn- 
BIENI.]  [G.] 

TOBI'EL  (^N*3^D,  "  the  goodness  of  God  :•* 
Tti$4\:  T/tobiei,  TobieV),  the  &ther  of  Tobit  and 
grandfatherofTobias(l),T'ob.  i.  1.    Thenamemay 

[Tabael.I 
[B.  F.  W.] 

TOBI'JAH  (^njato :  Tifilas :  Thobias).  1. 
One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoehaphat  to  teach 
the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judali  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

2.  (ol  x(>4<^'M0'  oiv^i:  libiae.)  One  of  the 
Captivity  in  tlie  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  pre- 
sence the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowns 
of  silver  and  gold  and  put  (hem  on  the  hc^d  of 


representatives  of  that  hereditary  hati'ed  to  the 
Israelites  which  bq;an  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebiews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  horrible  stoiy 
of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  as  it 
was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the  feeling 
of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between  these 
hostile  families  of  men.  In  the  dignified  rebuke  of 
Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression :  "  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jeru- 
salem "  (Neh.  ii.  20).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave 
(Neh.  ii.  10, 19),  unless  this  is  a  title  of  oppro- 
brium, and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally  him- 
self with  a  piiestly  family,  and  his  son  Johanan 
married  the  daughter  of  Heshullam  the  son  of 
Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Shcchaniah  the  son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17),  ^  ,  ~  c  , 
and  these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong  I  "«  compared  with  Tabael  (To^e^X). 
faction  among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stem  measures  which  Ezra 
found  it  necessoi'y  to  take  to  repress  the  inter- 
marriages with  foreigners.  Even  a  grandson  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  had  married  a  daughter  of  San- 
ballat (Neh.  xiii.  28).  In  xiii.  4  Eliashib  is  said  to 
have  been  allied  to  Tobiah,  which  would  imply  a 
relationship  of  some  kind  between  Tobiah  and  San- 
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Joshua  the  high-piicst  (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14 
hU  name  appears  in  the  shortened  fonii  n'^iD- 

RosenmQller  conjectures  thnt  he  was  one  of  a  depu- 
tation who  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Jews 
who  still  remained  in  Babylon,  with  contributions 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Temple.  But  Maurer 
considers  that  the  offerings  were  pi-esented  hj  Tobijah 
and  his  oompaiiions,  beoiuse  the  qi-owns  were  com- 
mauded  to  be  pUced  in  the  Temple  as  a  memorial  of 
their  visit  and  genei-osity,  [W.  A.  W.] 

TO'BIT  (Ttt$*l0,  T«.(8«(t,  Tmfilr :  Vulg.  To- 
bias ;  Vet.  Lat.  Tobi,  TiM,  Tobis),  the  son  of  To- 
biel  (TojSi^X;  Thobiel,  Tobiel)  and  &ther  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  i.  l,&c).  [ToBiT,  BoOKOF.]  The  name 
appears  to  answer  to  Oto,  which  occurs  fi^equently 
in  later  times  (Fritzsche,  ad  Tob.  i.  1),  and  not  (as 
Welle,  Eini.  65)  to  n'3^t3  ;  yet  in  that  case  Tw$ls, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Aevfs  (^7),  would  have 
been  the  more  natural  form.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  is  obscure.  Bgen  translates  it  simply 
"  my  goodness ;"  Fritzsche,  with  greater  probability, 
r^ards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  D'SiD.  comparing 
M«Xx'  (Luke  iu.  24, 28),  '^H,  tx.'(ad  Tob.  I.  c). 
The  form  in  the  Vulgate  is'  of  no  weight  against 
the  Old  I.atin,  except  so  &r  as  it  shows  the  raiding 
of  the  Chaldaic  teit  which  Jerome  used,  in  which 
the  identitv  of  the  names  of  the  &ther  and  son  is 
direcUy  affirmed  (i.  9,  Vulg.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  is  called 
simply  Tobit  {Tu01t,  Tufitlr)  in  the  old  M.S.S. 
At  a  later  time  the  opening  woixls  of  the  book,  Bl- 
fikos  Xiyvv  T<»$iT,  were  taken  as  a  title.  In  I^tin 
M.S8.  it  is  styled  Tubti,  Liber  Thobis,  Liber  Tobiae 
(iiabatier,  706),  Tobit  et  Tobias,  Liber  utriiaque 
Tobiae  (Fritzsche,  £inl.  §1). 

1.  Text. — The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the 
whole  are  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or 
transcription.  The  Greek  text  is  found  in  two 
distinct  recensions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the 
mass  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest 
text  which  remains.  The  other  is  only  fiagmentary, 
and  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  this, 
one  piece  (i.  l-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinai- 
ticns  (  =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustanus),  and  another  in 
thiw  later  MS.S.  (44,  106,  1U7,  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons; vi.  9-xiii. ;  Fritzsche,  £xeg.  Handh.  71-, 
1 10).  The  Latin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  common  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Ijitin 
version  with  the  help  of  a  Chaldce  copy,  which  was 
tnmslated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  languages.  The  ti-eatment  of 
tlie  text  in  this  i-ecension  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  description  which  Jerome  gives 
of  the  mode  iu  which  it  was  made  (comp,  I'rnef. 
m  7'o6.  §4) ;  and  it  is  of  very  little  critical  value, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
different  elements  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
The  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  Latiua)  texts  are 
far  more  valuable,  though  these  present  oon»ider- 
able  variations  among  themselves,  as  generally  hap- 
pens, and  represent  the  revised  and  not  the  original 
(ireek  text.  Sabatier  has  given  one  text  from  these 
HSS.  of  the  eighth  century,  and  also  added  various 
readings  from  another  HS.,  foimerly  in  the  possession 
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of  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  contains  a  distinct 
version  of  a  considerable  poit  of  the  book,  i.-vi.  12 
{Bibl.  Lat.  il.  p.  706).  A  third  text  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Speculum,  published  by  Mai,  Spi- 
cileg.  Som.  ix.  21-2.t.  The  Hebrew  versions  are  of 
no  great  weight.  One,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Fagius  (1542)  after  a  Constantinopolitan  edition  of 
1517,  is  closely  moulded  on  the  common  Greek 
text  without  being  a  servile  translation  (Fritzsche, 
§4).  Another,  published  by  S.  Munster  (1542, 
&c.),  is  based  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
free,  and  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  vereion. 
Both  these  vers'ions,  with  the  Syiiac,  are  reprinted 
in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  are  late  Jewish  works  of 
uncertain  date  (Fritzsche,  I.e.  Ilgen,ch.  xvii.  ff.). 
The  Syriac  version  is  of  a  composite  character.  As 
&r  as  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  dose  rendering  of  the  common 
Gi'eek  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  from  this  point  to  the 
end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  fiict  which  is  no- 
ticed in  the  mai-gin  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

2.  Contents. — ^The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  fol- 
lows. Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who 
strictly  observed  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Temple-service  at  Jerusalem  (i.  4-8),  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser,  While  in  cap- 
tivity he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  his  countiymen, 
whidi  his  favourable  position  at  court  [ll•yopaln■^|s, 
i.  13,  "  pniTeyor  ")  enabled  him  to  do,  and  at  this 
time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countryman,  Gaboel  of  Ki^es  in  Media.  But 
when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Shalmaneser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He  was  accused 
of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had  put  to 
death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  Sight.  On  the  accession 
of  Esarhaddon  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharus,  who 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i. 
22) ;  but  his  zeal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him 
into  a  strange  misfortune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in 
the  com-t  of  his  house,  being  unclean  from  having 
buried  a  Jew  whom  his  son  had  found  strangled  in 
the  market-place,  sparrows  "muted  warm  dui^ 
into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became  blind.  Being  thus 
disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  supported  by  Achi- 
acharus, and  after  his  departure  (read  iwoptiBri,  ii. 
10)  by  the  labour  of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had 
been  added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  re- 
proached him  with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his 
righteous  deeds.  Grieved  by  her  taunts  he  prayed 
to  God  tor  help;  and  it  happened  that  on  the  same 
day  Sera,  his  kinswoman  (vi.  10,  11).  the  only 
daughter  of  Raguel,  also  sought  help  fixim  God 
against  the  reprueches  of  her  fiither's  household. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had  perished 
on  their  marrii^  night  by  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  Asmodeus  [ASMODEL's];  and  she  thought 
Uiat  she  should  "  bring  her  tether's  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave"  (iii.  10).  So  Raphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  son-ow.  In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  money  which  he 
had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatohed  Tobias,  with 
many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim  it  (iv.).  On  this 
Raphael  (under  tlie  form  of  a  kinsman,  Azarias) 
oBered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on  his  journey 
to  Media,  and  tlicy  "  went  forth  both,  and  t/ie 
young  man't  dog  with  them,"  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  absence  of  her  son  (v.).  When  they 
reached  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Ri^ 
phael  to  take  "  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall "  of  "  a 
fish  which  leaped  out  of  the  river  and  would  have 
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deronrcd  him,"  and  iustracted  hoir  to  use  the 
tint  two  against  Asmodvus,  for  Sara,  Raphael  mid, 
was  appointed  to  be  bis  wife  (vi.).  So  when  they 
reached  Echatana  they  were  enteitained  by  Rnguel, 
and  in  acconlance  with  the  words  of  the  angel,  Sara 
was  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night,  and 
Asmodeus  was  "driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  "the  angel  bound  him"  (vii.,  viii.). 
After  this  Kaphael  recovered  the  loan  from  Oabael 
(«.),  and  Tobias  then  retamed  with  Sara  and  half 
her  father's  goods  to  Nineve  (x.V  Tobit,  informed 
by  Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Tobias  by  the  command  of  the  angel  applied 
the  fish's  gall  to  hb  father's  eyes  and  restored  his 
sight  (xi.).  After  this  Raphael  addressing  to  both 
words  of  good  counsel  revealed  himself,  and  "  they 
saw  him  no  more  "  (xii.).  On  this  Tobit  expressed 
his  gi-atitude  in  a  line  psalm  (xiii.) ;  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  long  prosperity  of  his  son  (xiv.  1,2).  After 
his  death  Tobias,  accoiiling  to  his  instruction,  re- 
turned to  Ecbattina,  and  "  before  he  died  he  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  Nineve,"  of  which  "  Jonas  the 
prophet  spake"  (xiv.  15,  4). 

3.  Hiatorical  character. — The  nanative  which 
has  been  just  sketched,  seems  to  have  been  i*eceived 
without  inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  tnie  till 
the  rise  of  free  criticism  at  the  Reformation.  Luther, 
while  warmly  praising  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book  (comp.  §(i),  yet  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
literal  truth,  and  tliese  doubts  giwtually  gained  a 
wide  currency  among  Protestant  writere.  Beitholdt 
{Eml.  §579)  has  given  a  sunim.ary  of  alleged  errors 
in  detail  {e.g.  i.  1,  2,  o( Nnptluiti,  compared  with 
2  K.  XV.  29 ;  vi.  9,  Rages,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question  turns  rather 
upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  history  than 
upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious 
and  rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  Etnt.  pp. 
84-94).  This,  howei'er,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition 
that  the  book  could  have  been  completed  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  60G  ;  Tnb.  xiv.  15), 
and  written  in  the  main  some  time  before  (Tob. 
xii.  20).  The  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks 
a  later  age ;  ttai  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  is  elaborated  in  a  form  which  belongs  to 
a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the  Babylonian 
Ciiptivity  (Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii..3 ;  Raphael, 
xii.  15).  The  incidents  again,  are  completely  iso- 
lated, and  there  is  no  i-eference  to  them  in  any  part 
of  Scripture  (the  supposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15 
(16)  II  Matt.  vii.  12;  Tob.  liU.  16-18  II  Rev. 
xii.  18,  are  mere  general  ideas),  nor  io  Josephns 
or  Philo.  And  though  the  extraordinary  chaiacter 
of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  objection  against  the 
reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  character  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
events,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  such  events  in  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  [Daniel,  vol.  i.  p.  394],  which  might  eer\-e 
to  explain  this  difference.  On  all  these  grounds  it 
may  certainly  he  concluded  that  the  narrative  is 
not  simply  history,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  based  upon  facts,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  real  occurrences,  preserved  by  tradition, 
furnished  the  basis  of  the  naiTative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  elimination  of  the 
extraordiiiaiy  details  will  leave  behind  pure  history 
(so  Ilgen).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
didactic  narrative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral 
less<in  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents. 
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The  incidents  furnish  lively  pictares  of  the  truth 
which  the  author  wished  to  inculcate,  but  the 
lessons  themselves  are  independent  of  them.  Nor 
can  any  weight  be  laid  on  the  minute  exactness 
with  which  apparently  unimportant  details  are 
described  («.  g.  the  genealogy  and  dwelling-place 
of  Tobit,  i.  1,  2 ;  the  marriage  festival,  viii.  20, 
xi.  18,  19,  quoted  by  Ilgen  and  Welte),  as  prov- 
ing the  reality  of  the  events,  for  such  particularity 
is  characteristic  of  F^stera  romance,  and  appears 
again  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  The  writer  in  com- 
posing his  story  necessarily  observed  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

4.  Original  Language  and  Seviaioia. — In  the 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  considerable  doubt  has 
been  felt  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
The  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and  aocaracy  of 
the  LXX.  text  prove  conclunvely  that  this  is  nearer 
the  original  than  any  otiier  text  which  is  known,  if 
it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed  ( Jabn  and  Fritzsche 
doubtfully),  tlie  original  itself.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  fiir  from  conclusive.  The 
suppo«ed  contradictions  between  dilferent  parts  of  the 
book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i.-iii.  6) 
to  the  third  person  (iii.  7-xiv.),  fiijm  which  Ilgen 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  nan:ative  was  made 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  dociunents,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  afterwards  rendered  by  one  Greek 
transhitor,  are  easily  explicable  on  other  gi'onnds ; 
and  the  alleged  mistranslations  (iii.  6 ;  ir.  19,  &c.) 
depend  rather  on  errors  in  interpreting  the  Greek 
text,  than  on  eiTors  in  the  text  itself.  The  style, 
again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far  from  the 
classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some  books 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  («.  g.  the 
Apocalypse) ;  and  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  in  it 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  Aramaic  text.  (i.  4,  <It  wiafas  t&i  ytriai 
ToG  oliavoi,  comp.  Eph.  iii.  21 ;  i.  22,  ix  Stvripati 
iii.  15,  Jya  rl  itoi  ^f,  v.  15,  rlya  aoi  tcrofim 
luathv  iit6vu ;  xiv.  8,  wpoariStro  ipo0fi9tai,  &c.) 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Oiigen  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  Hebrew  original  {Ep.  ad  Afric. 
13);  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which  Jerome  usci), 
as  fiir  as  its  chai-acter  can  be  ascertained,  was  evi- 
dently a  later  version  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  theie  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  Gi-eek  text  is  a  ti-nnslation.  Some 
difficulties  appear  to  be  removed  by  this  supposition 
(«.  g.  ix.  6) ;  and  if  the  consideration  of  tlie  date 
and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  favour  this 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.  The  Greek  offers 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary: — i.  6,  tfurto- 
Kovpia,  I.  e.  ri  Itvapxh  f^*  Kovfiv,  Deut.  xviii.  4 ; 
i.  7,  i,ririroaTi(oitM\  i.  21,  iKXtyurrla;  ii.  3, 
<rrpayya\iu,  &c. :  and  in  construction,  xni.  7, 
irytOAiaaSeu  rity  nryaKuvimiv ;  xii. i,Suauov<r9ai 
Tiyi;  vi.  19,  irpoaiytiy  rtyl  (inti-nns.);  vi.  6, 
iyyi(ta>  iy,  &c.  But  these  furnish  no  argument 
on  either  side. 

The  various  texts  which  remain  have  already 
been  enumerated.  Of  these,  three  varieties  may  be 
distinguished:  (l)theI.XX.;  (2)  the  revised  Greek 
text,  followed  by  the  Old  Latin  in  the  main,  and  by 
the  Syriac  in  part ;  and  (3)  the  Vulgate  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  versions  have  no  critical  value. 
(1)  The  LXX.  is  followed  by  A.  V.,  and  has  been 
already  cliarncterized  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
others  are  to  be  refeiTed.  (2)  The  revised  text, 
first  brought  distinctly  into  notice  by  Fritzsche 
{Einl.  §5),  is  based  ou  the  LXX.  Greek,  which  is 
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at  one  time  extended^  and  then  compi'essed,  with  a 
view  to  greater  fulness  and  clearness.  A  few  of 
the  Tariatious  in  the  firat  chapter  will  indicate  its 
character: — Ver,  2,  Siffffnt,  add.  Mvtt  ivciiiv 
vklov  i^  ipurrfpay  tayif ;  ver.  8,  oft  ica94*«> 
given  at  length  rois  ip^tamU  KoJ  Torj  x4po<t, 
k.tA.  ;  ver.  18,  ix  rqt  'lovSalas,  add.  iy  iintpats 
rrjs  Kfilvttts  ^s  ivolrivty  V{  ovrov  6  jSwriXcIis 
TO?  o6i>ai>ov  ir«pl  ray  fihna^umy  &y  ifihaa- 
^Uriair ;  ver.  22,  olvoxioSy  ipx^otyoxios. 
(3)  The  Vulgate  text  wa3  derived  in  part  from  a 
Chaldee  copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of 
mouth  into  Hebrew  for  JeiximeiWho  in  turn  dictated 
a  Latiu  rendering  to  a  secretary.  (Praef.  m  Tob. : 
....  Eiigitis  ut  libram  Chaldaeo  sermone  con- 
acriptum  ad  Latiniim  stylum  traham  ....  Feci 
satis  desiderio  restro,  non  tamen  meo  studio  .... 
Et  quia  vicina  est  Cbalducorum  lingua  sermoni 
Uebraico,  utriusque  linguae  peritissimum  loquaceni 
repeiiens  uniua  diet  laborem  arripui,  et  quidquid 
iile  mihi  Hebraicis  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego,  aocito 
not^'o,  sermonibus  Latiois  exposui.)  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use  of  the 
Old  Latin  version,  which  he  follows  almost  verbally 
in  a  few  places:  iii.  3-6;  iv.  6,  7,  11,  23,  &c. ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to  be  ao 
independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  concise 
than  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of 
a  late  age:  ii.  12-14  (parallel  with  Job);  iii.  17-23 
(expansion  of  iii.  14);  vi.  17  fi*.  (expansion  of  vi. 
18);  ix.  11,  12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  acceptns  eras 
Deo,  necesae  fuit  ut  tcntatio  probaret  te). 

5.  Date  and  place  of  Composition. — The  data 
for  determining  the  age  of  the  book  and  the  place 
where  it  was  compiled  ai'e  scanty,  and  conse- 
quently very  difl'ereut  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained on  these  points.  Eichhom  {Einl.  pp.  408  ff.) 
places  the  author  aftei-  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
without  fixing  any  further  limit  of  age  or  countiy. 
Bertholdt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
of  the  foundation  of  iiages  [Raoes],  brings  the  book 
c<msiderably  later  than  Seteucus  Nicator  (cir.  B.C. 
250-200),  and  suppows  that  it  was  written  by  a  Ga- 
lilaean  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prominence  given 
to  those  districts  in  the  narrative  [L'inl.  pp.  2499, 
2500).  De  Wette  leaves  the  date  undeteimiued,  but 
argues  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Palestine 
i£inl.  §311).  Ewald  (OexhichU,  iv.  233-238) 
fixes  the  composition  in  the  &r  East,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Persian  period  (cir.  350  B.O.).  This 
last  opinion  is  almost  certainly  correct.  The  su- 
perior and  luferiur  limits  of  the  date  of  the  book 
seem  to  be  defined  with  &ir  distinctness.  On  the 
one  hand  the  detailed  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  points 
clearly  to  some  time  atler  the  Babyloniail  Captivity ; 
and  this  date  is  definitely  mnrketl  by  the  reference 
to  a  new  Temple  at  Jeru!»lem,  "  not  like  the  first " 
(Tob.  xiv.  5;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  12).  On  the  other 
hand,  theie  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Jews  were 
threatened  with  any  special  danger  when  the  narra- 
tive was  written  (as  in  Judith),  and  the  manner  in 
which  Media  is  mentioned  (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  still  strong.  Thus  its  date 
will  &U  somewhere  within  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  (cir.  B.C.  430-334).  The  contents  of  the 
book  furnish  also  some  clue  to  the  place  where  it 
was  written.  I^ot  only  is  there  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  scenes  described  (Ewald,  233),  but  the 
inddents  have  a  local  colouring.  The  continual 
reference  to  almsgiving  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
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and  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  right  per- 
formance of  worship  at  Jerusalem  by  those  who 
are  a&r  olf  (i.  4),  can  scarcely  be  due  to  an  effort 
of  imagination,  but  must  rather  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  immediate  experience  of  the  writer. 
This  would  suggest  that  he  was  living  out  of  Pales- 
tine, in  some  Persian  dty,  perhaps  Babylon,  where 
his  countrymen  were  exposed  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  lieathen  govemom,  and  in  danger  of  neg- 
lecting the  Temple-service.  Glimpses  are  also  given 
of  the  presence  of  the  Jews  at  court,  not  only  in 
the  history  (Tob.  i.  22),  but  lUso  in  direct  counsel 
(xii.  7,  ituariipuy  PoalKtut  Kokhy  Kfi^ai),  which 
better  suit  such  a  position  than  any  otiier  (comp. 
xiii.  3).  If  these  conjectures  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  writing  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ori- 
ginal. And  even  if  the  date  of  the  book  be  brought 
much  lower,  to  the  ijeginning  of  the  second  centui^ 
B.C.,  which  seems  to  be  the  latest  possible  limit, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written 
in  some  Aramaic  dialect,  as  tlie  Greek  literature  of 
Palestine  belongs  to  a  much  hiter  time ;  and  the  re- 
ferences to  Jerusalem  seem  to  show  that  the  book 
could  not  have  been  composed  in  Egypt  (i.  4,  xiv. 
5),  an  inference,  indeed,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  its  general  contents.  As  long  as  the  book 
was  held  to  be  strict  history  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  written  by  the  immediate  actoi-s,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  angel  (xii.  20).  The  pas- 
sages where  Tobit  speaks  in  the  firat  person  (i.-iii. 
6,  xiii.)  were  assigned  to  his  autliorship.  The  in- 
tervening chaptere  to  Tobit  or  Tobias.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (xiv. 
l-Il)  ;  and  the  concluding  verses  (xiv.  12-15)  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  survived  him.  If,  however, 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  is  set  aside, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  person  of  the  author. 

6.  History. — ^The  history  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  vereion.  While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  weie  received  as  ca- 
nonical, the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  [Canon.J  The  peculiar  merits  of  the 
book  contributed  also  in  no  small  degree  to  gain  for 
it  a  wide  and  hearty  reception.  There  appeni-s  to 
be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  eleeinosyna  de  morte 
tiberat,  Tob.  iv:  10,  xii.  9).  In  a  scheme  of  the 
Ophite,  if  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  To- 
bias appears  among  the  prophets  (Iren.  i.  30,  II). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  23,  §139,  raiiTa 
Ppaxifi  fl  ypa^  l(Hi\oaKi¥  (ipi)KvTa,  Tob.  iv. 
Iti)  and  Origen  pi'actically  use  the  book  as  ca- 
nonical ;  but  Origen  di.stinctly  notices  that  neither 
Tobit  nor  Judith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and 
rests  the  authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the 
Churches  {Ep.  ad  Afric,  13,  'Zfipaioi  Tf>  Tu$tif 
ov  xp'''^'"  •  •  •  &^V,  ^ircl  XP^'^O'  ^V  TwjS/f 
oiiKKKriirliu  .  .  .  /JeOrai.  1, §14, TpT0<;T«j8J)T 
Pt0\v  lurrt\iymiviv  ol  ix  wtpira/i^t  &S  /u))  ^i>- 
SulS^|K^  .  .  .).  Even  Athanasius  when  writing 
without  any  critical  regard  to  the  Canon  quotes 
Tobit  as  Scripture  (Apol.  c.  Atian.  §11,  is  yi- 
ypmrrai,  Tob.  xii.  7) ;  but  when  he  gives  a  tbrmal 
list  of  the  .Sacred  Books,  he  definitely  exdudes  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  places  it  with  other  apocry- 
phal books  among  the  writings  which  were  "  to  be 
read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Chris- 
tian teaching,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the 
rules  of  piety"  {Ep.  Fest.  p.  1177,  ed.  Migne). 
In  the  Latin  Church  Tobit  found  a  much  more  de- 
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cideil  acceptance.  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Ludfer, 
quote  it  as  authoritative  (Oypr.  I)e  Orat.  Dom. 
32 ;  HII.  Plot.  In  Psalm,  cxiix.  7 ;  yet  comp. 
Pi-ol.  in  Pi.  XT.;  Lucif.  Pro  Athan.  i.  p.  871). 
Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  apociypha  of 
the  LXX.  among  "  the  books  which  the  Christian 
Church  received  "  (De  Dortr.  Christ,  ii.  8),*  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latiu 
fathers  [comp.  Canon,  vol  i.  p.  256,  &c.].  Am- 
brose in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  ti^eat- 
ing  of  the  evils  of  usuiy,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  book  as  "prophetic"  in  the  strongest  terms 
(^De  Tobidi  1,  1 ;  comp>  Bexaen.  vi.  4).  Jerome 
however,  followed  by  Rnflinus,  maintained  the' 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.,  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  treated  it  very  summarily  (tor  later 
authorities  sec  Canon).  In  modem  times  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pro- 
nounced it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet  "  a  ti-uly  beautiful, 
wholesome,  and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a 
gifted  poet,  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian  read- 
ing" (ap.  Fritzsche,  Einl.%\V).  The  same  view 
is  held  ako  in  the  English  Church.  A  passage  from 
Tobit  is  quoted  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  as 
the  teaching  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scriptuie " 
(Of  Almsdeeds,  ii.  p.  391,  ed.  Corrie);  and  the 
Prayer-book  ofi°ei-s  several  indications  of  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  tor  the  book.  Three  verses  are 
retained  among  the  sentences  used  at  the  OITertoiy 
(Tob.  iv.  7-9) ;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Maniage 
Service  contains  a  plain  adaptation  of  Jerome's 
version  of  Tob.  vi.  17  (Hi  namque  qui  conjugium 
ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  mente  exclu- 
dant,  et  suae  libidin!  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et 
mulus  quibus  non  est  intellectas,  habct  potestatem 
daemonium  super  eos).  In  the  First  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  a  refei-ence  to  the  blessing  of  Tobias  and  Sara 
by  Raphael  was  retained  in  the  same  service  from 
the  old  office  in  place  of  the  pi-esent  reference  to 
Abraham  and  Sai'ah ;  and  one  of  the  opening  clauses 
of  the  Litany,  inti-oduced  from  the  Sarum  Breviary, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  Tob. 
iii.  .3  (Xe  vindictani  somas  de  peccatis  meis,  neque 
reminiscaris  delicta  mea  vel  parentum  meorum). 

7.  Seligious  character. — Few  probably  can  read 
the  book  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting  heai-t- 
ily  to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preseWed  so  complete 
and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Betum,  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  worl^,  but 
as  yet  the  works  are  piinted  as  springing  from 
a  living  faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  charity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (xiii.  11).  The 
giving  of  alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
but  a  real  service  of  love  (i.  16,  17,  ii.  1-7,  iv. 
7-11,  16),  though  at  times  the  emphasis  which  is 
laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as  it  seems)  from 
the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
placed  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precepts 
one  (iv.  15,  ft  luatts  iitfitvX  irovfiirris)  contains  the 
negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of  conduct  (Matt. 
vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  fonn  is  found  among 


•  This  is  expressed  stillmoredlsUncUy  in  thej^xculum 
(p.  1I2T, a,  ed.  Par.  1836):  "Non  sunt  omitteDdi  et  hi 
[llbri]  quos  qnidem  ante  Salvaloris  adventam  constat  esse 
conscriptoe,  sed  eos  non  reccptos  a  Jndaeis  recipit  tamen 
ejtisdem  Salvatoria  ecclesia."  The  preface  from  which 
these  words  are  taken  is  followed  by  quotations  from 
Wisdom,  EcclesiasUcus,  and  Tobit. 
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the  maxims  of  Confucius.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  ptorti'aiture  of  domestic 
life  that  the  book  excels.  The  parting  of  Tobias 
and  his  mother,  the  consolation  of  Tobit  (v.  17-22), 
the  affection  of  Raguel  (vii.  4-8),  the  anxious  wait- 
ing of  the  parents  (x.  1-7),  the  son's  return  (ix.  4, 
xi. ),  and  even  the  onjust  suspiciousness  of  the  sorrow 
of  "Tobit  and  Anna  (.ii.  11-14)  are  painted  with  a 
simplicity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  patriarchs.^ 
Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched  upon  with 
natural  grace  and  affection :  husband  and  wile,  patent 
and  child,  kinsmen, near  or  distaiit,masterandseiTant, 
are  presented  in  the  most  varied  action,  and  alwars 
with  life-like  power  (ii.  13,  14,  v.  17-22,  vii.  16, 
viii.  4-8,  X.  1-7,  li.  1-13,  i.  22,  ii.  10,  vii.  3-8,  v. 
14,  15,  xii.  1-5,  &c.).  Prayer  hallows  the  whole 
conduct  of  life  (iv.  19,  vi.  17,  viii.  5-8,  &c.)  ;  and 
even  in  distress  there  is  confidence  that  in  the  end 
all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14,  19),  though  there  is  no 
clear  anticipation  of  a  future  personal  existence 
(iii.  6).  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  in 
the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  action  of 
spirits,  who,  while  they  are  conceived  to  be  subject 
to  the  passions  of  men  and  material  influences  (As- 
modeus),  are  yet  not  affected  by  bodily  wants,  and 
manifested  only  by  their  own  will  (Raphael,  xii.  19). 
Powers  of  evil  (Seuiiinor,  mftSfia  vorrip6v,  iii.  8, 
17,  vi.  7, 14, 17)  are  represented  as  gaining  the  means 
of  injuring  men  by  sin  [Asmodeus],  while  they 
arc  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  prayer  (viii.  2, 3).  On  the  other  hand  Raphael 
comes  among  men  as  "the  healer"  (comp.  Dill- 
mann,  Das  Buch  Henoch,  c.  20),  and  by  the  mis- 
sion of  God  (iii.  17,  xii.  18),  restores  those  whose 
good  actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12,  13), 
and  "  the  remembrance  of  whose  prayers  he  \as 
bixtught  before  the  Holy  One"  (xii.  12).  This 
ministry  of  intercession  is  elsewhere  expressly  re- 
cognized. Seven  holy  angels,  of  whom  Raphael  is 
one,  are  specially  described  as  those  "  which  present 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  God"  (xii.  15).  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  being 
to  inteqiose  between  God  and  man  that  singular 
prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  "  the  glory  of 
God,"  before  which  these  archangeb  appear  as 
priests  in  the  holiest  place  (viii.  15,  xii.  15) ;  and  in 
one  passage  "the  angel  of  God"  (v.  16,  21)  occo- 
pies  a  position  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Woixl 
in  the  Targttms  and  Philo  {Se  m«t.  nam,  §13, 
&c.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered  to  "  all  the 
holy  angels"  (xi.  14,  tiX.oyrin4yot  as  contrasted 
with  tb\oyriT6s :  comp.  Luke  i.  42),  who  are  them- 
selves tmited  with  "the  elect"  in  the  duty  of 
praising  God  for  ever  (viii.  15).  This  mention  of 
"  the  elect "  points  to  a  second  doctrinal  feature  ot 
the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Baruch  alone  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a  glorious 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  9-18). 
But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  and 
not  the  work  of  a  tuiversal  Saviour.  The  Temple 
is  described  as  "  consecrated  and  built  for  all  ages  " 
(i.  4),  the  feasts  are  "an  everlasting  decree" 
(i.  6),  and  when  it  is  restored  "  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
^em  shall  say  ,  .  .  Blessed  be  God  which  bath 

>>  In  this  connexion  may  be  noticed  the  Inddcnl,  wUcb 
Is  without  a  parallel  in  Scrlptnre,  and  seems  more  natnral 
to  the  West  than  to  the  E^t,  the  companionship  of  the 
dog  with  Tobias  (v.  It,  xl.  4 :  comp.  Ambr.  Bexaan.  vL 
4,  17  ;  "  Hutae  specie  besUae  sanctns  Raphael,  angeliis 

Tobiae  Juvenis ad   relatioi>em  grstlae  enldlebat 

affectum"). 
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eitoUed  it  for  ever  "  (xiii.  18).     In  all  there  is  not 

the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah. 

8.  Comparisons  have  often  bem  made  between 

tbe  Book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline 

which  has  been  given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resem- 

Uaoce  is  only  superficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 

probably   saggest«il  by  Job  ii.  9,  10,  while  the 

difierences  are  such  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.     In 

Tobit  the  soitows  of  those  who  are  afflicted  are  laid 

at  ooce  in  prayer  befor«  God,  in  (terfect  reliance  on 

His  final  judgment,  and  then  immediately  relieved 

by  Divine  interposition.     In  Job  the  real  oonHict  is 

u  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief  comes  at 

length  with   humiliation  and  repentance  (zlii.  6). 

The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts ;  the  other 

by  clear  maxims  translated  into  touching  incidents. 

TIm  oontmst  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more 

instructive.     These  books  present  (wo  pictures  of 

Jewish  life  and  feeling,  broadly  distinguished  in  all 

thdr  details,  and  yet  mutually  illustrative.     The 

ooe  represents  the  exile  prosperous  and  even  powei^ 

till  in  a  sti'snge  land,  exposed  to  sudden  dangers, 

cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  looking  with  un- 

ihaken  lore  to  the  Holy  City,  but   still  mainly 

•ocupied  by  the  common  duties  of  social  life;  the 

•ther  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when 

lational  independence  was  threatened,anda  righteous 

cause  seemed  to  justify  unscrupulons  valour.     The 

one  gives  the  popular  ideal  ot  holiness  of  living, 

the  other  of  coui'age  in  daring.     The  one  reflects 

the  current  feeling  at  the  dose  of  the  Persian  rule, 

the  other  during  Uie  struggles  for  treedojn. 

9.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  track  was  by 
K.  D.  Ilgen  {Die  Gesch.  Tobts  .  . .  nut  .  .  .  einer 
Einteitung  venehen,  Jen.  1800),  which,  in  spite  of 
aerioDs  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  pub- 
lisfaed,  contains  the  most  full  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents. The  edition  of  Fritzsche  {Exeget.  Handb.  ii., 
l«ipiig,  1 853)  is  concise  and  scholarlike,  but  leaves 
soDK  points  without  illustration.  In  England  the 
book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  most  undeserved  neglect.       [B.  F,  W.] 

TO'CHEN  (I5FI:  eoituS ;  Alex,  eoxx"": 
Thodtm).  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32  only) 
unongst  the  towns  of  i>imeon.  In  the  parallel  list 
•f  Josh.  (lii.  7)  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  Tochen.  The  LXX.,  however,  adds  the  name 
Thaldia  between  Reinmon  and  Ether  in  the  latter 
pssEHge ;  an4  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be 
the  remnant  of  a  Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  though  it  has  been  considered  as  an 
indication  of  Telem.  [G.] 

I  T0QAB'MAH(nD'13h:  BopyaM-   Tkogor- 

■no).  A  taa  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of  Ashkenaz 
>nd  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  It  has  been  already 
•hown  that  Togarmah,  as  a  geogmphical  term,  is 
connected  with  Armenia,'  and  that  the  subsequent 
notice  of  the  name  (Ez.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6) 
accord  with  this  view.  [ARMENIA.]  It  remains 
lor  us  to  examine  into  the  ethnology  of  the  Arme- 
nians with  a  view  to  the  position  assigned  to  them 
ra  the  Mosaic  table.  The  roost  decisive  statement 
respecting  them  in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  by 
HeiDdotus,  who  says  that  they  were  Phi-ygian 
•plonists,  that  they  were  armed  in  the  Phrygian 
fashion,  and  were  associated  with  the  Phrygians 
"Oder  the  same  commander  (Heiod.  vil.  73).     The 
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*  The  name  Itself  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Ar- 
■•nf*.  for,  according  to  Grimm  (Gac».  DeuUdu  Spr.  II. 
"H  Togimiah  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  toka,  "  tribe," 


remark  of  Eudoxus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  o.  'Ap/teWa) 
that  the  Armenians  i^esemble  the  Phiygians  in  many 
respects  in  language  (rf  ^yp  ToAAi  ^fuyl(ov<ri) 
tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  necesi^aiy 
to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  imply- 
ing more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
peoples ;  for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central 
position  which  Armenia  held  in  regard  to  their 
movements,  we  should  rather  iufer  that  Pbrygia 
was  colonized  fivm  Armenia,  than  tice  veraA.  1'he 
Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed  to  hare  had  their 
first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  have 
ci-oesed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii.  73),  but  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a 
section  of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction 
of  their  original  home.  The  period  of  this  move- 
ment is  fixed  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680),  whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an 
important  race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period 
(t^trab.  vii.  p.  321  ;  Herod,  vii.  8, 1 1).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant 
race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spread  west- 
ward firom  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of 
the  .\egaean.  The  Phrygian  language  i6  imdoubt- 
edly  to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian 
and  Gieek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo- 
European  (Kawlinson's  Herod,  i.  666).  The  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family ;  but  these  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  physical  character  of  the  countiy, 
and  partly  by  the  laige  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
phujmg  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  Etym.  Fonch.  Introd.  p.  32 ;  Die- 
fenbich,  Orig.  Europ.  p.  43).  With  regari  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  apparently  not  the  most 
ancient,  are  thought  to  b(«r  a  Turanian  chaiacter 
(Ijiyard's  i\rin.  and  Bab.  p.  402  ;  Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652) ;  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of 
the  population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarmah 
with  tlieir  early  history  in  that  they  represent  the 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §9-1 1 ).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TO'HtJ  (inn  :  0ok4  ;  Alex.  eo«^  :  TMm). 
An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

TO'lCyh:  eooiJ;  Alex.  e<«<:  Thou).  King 
of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer  by 
the  army  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram, 
to  congratulate  the  victor  and  do  him  homage  with 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Sam.  viii. 
9,  10).  "  For  Hadadezer  had  wars  with  Toi,"  and 
Ewald  (CescA.  iii.  199)  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
There  was  probably  some  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as  Josephus  says 


and  ^rma  =  Armenia,  which  he  farther  connects  with 
Hermlno  the  son  of  Mannus. 
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it  was  (AtU.  vii.  5,  §4),  to  buy  off  the  conqueror 
with  the  "  vessels  of  ancient  nroi  kmanship  "  (itkc^ 
T^j  ipxatas  KareurKiviis)  which  he  presented. 

TO'LA  (P^n :  ea,\<i :  Thola).  I.  The  6rst- 
bom  of  Issachar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13 ;  Kum.  xxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  1, 2),  who  in 
the  time  of  David  numbered  22,600  men  of  valour.    ' 

2.  Judge  of  Israel  alter  Abimelech  (Judg.  i.  1,  , 
2).     He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of  Puab,  the  son  ' 
of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."    In  the  LXX.  and  , 
Vulg.  he  is  mode  the  son  of  Abimelech's  uncle,  i 
Dodo  (^*1^'H)  being  considered  an  appellative.     But 
Gideon,  Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Manassite.    ToU 
judged  Israel  for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Kphraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  • 

TO'LAD  (yh\R:    em\a4fi;  Alex.  e«>XoJ: 

Tliolad).  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29),  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
up  to  David's  reign,  probably  to  the  time  of  the 
census  taken  by  Joab.  Id  the  lists  of  Joshua  the 
name  is  given  in  the  fuller  form  of  Kl-TOLAD.  [G.] 

TO'LAITES,  THE  (rp^Fin  :  i  9m\<d : 
Thoiatae).  The  descendants  of  ToU  the  son  of 
Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

TOL'BANES  (To\/3<i«)j :  ToUHmes).  Teleii, 
one  of  the  portere  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (1  Esd. 
ix.  25). 

TOMB.  Although  the  sepulchral  arrange- 
ments of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  many  points  of 
contact  with  those  of  the  sorrounding  nations,  they 
are  still  on  the  whole — like  everything  else  that 
people  did — so  essentially  different,  that  it  is  most 
on-safe  to  attempt  to  elucidate  them  by  appealing  to 
the  practice  of  other  races. 

It  has  been  hitherto  too  mnch  the  fashion  to 
look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abbon-ence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen, 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
phagus, or  even  coflin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  No 
pyramid  was  raised — no  sepai:ate  hj-pogeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regrettal 
by  modem  investigators,  no  inscription  or  painting 
which  either  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
or  symbolized  the  religions  feeling  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  dead.  It  is  true  of  coui«  that  Jacob 
dying  in  Egypt  was  embalmed  (Gen.  I.  2),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
be  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Mebron,  and  Joseph 
as  a  naturalized  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land 
was  embalmed  ;  nnd  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
thing exceptional  that  he  was  pnt  into  a  coffin,  and 
was  so  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land 
and  laid  with  his  fore&thers.  But  these,  like  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Saul  [see  Bdrial],  were 
clearly  exceptional  cases. 

Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
graves  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  lueumo  lay  in  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his 
armour,  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  reposed  in  life, 
surrounded  by  the  furniture,  the  vessels,  and  the 
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ornaments  which  had  adorned  his  dwelling  whea 
alive,  as  if  he  were  to  live  again  in  a  new  world, 
with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  before.  Besides 
this,  no  tall  sUM,  and  no  sepulchral  mound,  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Judaea, 
nor  have  we  any  hint  either  in  the  Bible  or  Jose- 
phus  of  any  such  having  existed  which  could  be 
traced  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origin. 

In  Tei7  distinct  coutiast  to  all  this,  the  sepul- 
chral rites  of  the  Jews  were  maiked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religions  ob- 
servances. The  body  was  washed  and  anointed 
(Mark  xiv.  8,  xvi.  1 ;  John  xbt.  39,  &c.),  wrapped 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  boi-ne  without  any  funeral 
pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  without  any 
ceremonial  or  form  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  this, 
with  Idngs  and  great  persons,  there  seems  to  hare 
been  a  "  great  burning  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19  ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  5):  all  these  being  measures  more 
suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than  by  any  hank- 
ering after  ceremonial  pomp. 

This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jewish  se- 
pulchres— the  deep  loculu» — which,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock- 
cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  dsewbere.  Its  form 
will  be  understood  by  refening  to  the  aimeied  dia- 
gram, representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepultnre. 


Ko.  h—OiM^twm  of  Jewlih  Sflpnkhre. 

In  the  apartment  marked  A,  there  are  twelve  such 
locnli,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  high.  On 
the  ground-floor  these  generally  open  on  the  level  of 
the  floor ;  when  in  the  upper  storey,  as  at  0,  on  a 
ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and  on  which  the  stones  might  rest 
which  closed  the  outer  end  of  each  loculus. 

The  slrallow  loculus  is  shown  in  chamber  B,  but 
was  apparently  only  used  when  sarcophagi  were 
employed,  and  thei^efore,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
during  the  Greeco-Roman  period,  when  foreign  cus- 
toms came  to  be  adapted.  The  shallow  loculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  incon- 
venient, where  an  unemhilmed  body  was  laid  out 
to  decay— as  there  would  evidently  be  no  means  of 
shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  catacomb.  The 
deep  loculus  on  the  other  hand  was  as  strictly  con- 
formable with  Jewish  customs,  and  could  easily  be 
closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and  luted  into 
the  groove  which  usually  exists  there. 

This  fact  is  especially  interesting  as  it  affords  s 
key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to  be  understood 
in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus 
in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  sap,  "  Take  away  the  stone," 
and  (ver.  40)  "  they  took  away  the  stone "  with- 
out difficulty,  apparently ;  which  could  hardly  have 
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been  the  case  had  it  ieea  sncfa  a  rock  as  would  be 
required  to  cloee  the  entitince  of  a  cave.  And  chap. 
XX.  ,1,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the  stone  is 
taken  away ;"  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the 
other  thi'ee  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it 
was  roUid  away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
Maries  must  hare  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
In  fact  the  whole  narrative  is  inKnitely  more  clear 
and  intelligible  if  we  assume  that  it  was  a  stone 
closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave,  than  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  stone  closing  the  entiwioe 
or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  In  the  ktter  case  the 
stone  to  dose  a  door — say  6  feet  by  3  feet,  could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  than  3  or  4  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moTed  without  machinery. 

There  is  one  catacomb — that  known  as  the 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings" — which  is  closed  by  a  stone 
rolling  across  its  entrance ;  but  it  is  the  only  one, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting 
which  it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  tliat  such 
an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the 
numerous  rock  torabs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could 
the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere 
existed.  From  the  nature  of  the  openings  where  they 
are  natni-al  caverns,  and  the  ornamental  form  of  their 
doorways  wheie  they  are  architecturally  adorned,  it 
is  evident,  except  in  this  one  instance,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  closed  by  stones  rolled  across  their  en- 
trances ;  and  consequently  it  seems  only  to  be  to  the 
closing  of  the  loculi  that  these  expressions  can  refer. 
But  until  a  moi-e  careful  and  more  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  these  tombs  is  made  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  ieel  quite 
certain  on  this  point. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
free  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  mag- 
niScence,  they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
existence  an  eminently  burying  people. 

From  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
to  hare  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting-place  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  veneration,  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
all  that  are  known,  and  all  that  ai-e  likely  to  be 
discorered,  there  are  not  probably  500,  cei-tainly 
not  1000,  rock-cut  loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem, 
and  as  that  city  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
have  possessed  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000 
souls,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with  graves  dug  in 
the  earth ;  bnt  situated  as  near  the  Holy  Places  as 
their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  a  place. 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  close  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xini.  7-9),  and  however  little 
they  may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  their 
banal  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  cause  why  that  phice  was  chosen  is 
generally  pointed  out,  as  if  that  record  was  not  only 
the  most  important  event,  but  the  final  judgment 
on  the  life  of  the  king. 

2bmb»  of  the  Patriarchs, — Taming  &om  these 
considerations  to  the  more  strictly  historical  part 
of  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  stinking 
evoits  in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchase  of 
the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which 
was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  order  that  he 
might  therein  bury  Sai'ah  his  wife,  and  that  it 
might  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children. 
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His  refusing  to  accept  the  privilege  <^  burying  there 
as  a  gifl  when  oHered  to  him,  ^ows  the  import- 
ance Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and  his 
insisting  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xiiii.  20),  in  oi-der  that  it  might  bis  "made  sure 
unto  him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying-place." 
There  he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid 
3700  yea»  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
i-est  now;  but  no  one  in  modem  times  has  seen 
their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  cave 
where  they  rest. 

A  few  years  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was 
allowed,  in  company  with  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  iron-gi-ating  that  closes 
the  entrance,  and  to  look  into  the  cave.  What  he 
seems  to  have  seen  was — that'  it  was  a  natural 
cavem,  untoudied  by  the  chisel  and  unaltered  by 
art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  Mosque  were  not 
permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  Mosque 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  care  below.  The 
same  round  opening  exists  at  Keby  Samwil  in  the 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Samuel, 
and  at  Jenmlem  there  is  a  similar  opening  into 
the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  rock.  In  the 
former  it  is  used  by  the  pious  votaries  to  drop  pe- 
titions and  prayers  into  tjie  tombs  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  The  latter  having  lost  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  a  burying-place,  the  opening  only 
now  serves  to  admit  light  into  the  care  below. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  have  visited 
Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowledge 
to  he  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  church  erected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathei'ed,  it  seems  of  the  later 
period.  On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi  pui'poiting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriarchs ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  Eastern 
tombs,  they  are  only  cenotaphs  representing  those 
that  stand  below,  and  which  are  esteemed  too  sacred 
for  the  vulgar  to  approach. 

Though  it  is  much  more  easy  of  access,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  sacred  precmcts  of  these  tombs. 
From  the  account  of  Josepbus  (B.  J.  iv.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  luve  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely 
would  hare  mentioned  it ;  and  such  a  citadel  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  of  warlike  importance  in 
those  troublous  times.-  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  enclosure  encircling  any  tombs 
or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  motive  for  so  secluding  these  graves. 

There  are  not  any  aichitectural  mouldings  about 
this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archaeologist  to 
approximate  its  date ;  and  if  the  berelling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  reiy 
&r  from  being  exclusirely  the  case),  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall 
of  Jewish  masonry  exists  anywhere.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  known  with  suflicieut  exactness  to 
decide  the  question,  but  the  probabilities  ceiiainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic  origin  for  the 
whole  structure  both  internally  and  externally. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  28,  xxxiii.  39),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  be  was 
buried  there,  though  it  is  not  so  stated ;  and  we 
have  no  details  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the 
Mabomediui  Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  orer- 
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looking  Petrn,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  extremely 
doabtl'iil  whether  tfuU  a  the  Mount  Hor  where  the 
High-Pi'iest  died. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Honb  (Deut.  xuir.  6), 
and  was  buried  there)  "  but  no  mnn  kuoweth  his 
sepulchre  to  this  day,"  which  in  n  singular  utterance, 
as  being  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
sepulchre  being  concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted 
to  be  unknown. 

Jcuhua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-Semh  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
own  house  Ht  Rnmnh  (1  Sem.  ixv.  1),  an  expression 
which  we  may  probnbly  interpret  as  meaning  in 
the  garden  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
howerer,  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
age  on  the  subject  that  it  is  by  no  means  impi-o- 
bnble  but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  chamber  or 
loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which,  if 
closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  pierented  any  annoyance  from  the  cir- 
cumstance. Joab  (t  K.  ii.  34)  was  also  buried  "  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact  it  appears 
that  from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the 
bnrying-place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
when  David  fixed  that  of  his  fiimily  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favourite  place  of  sepulture.  Elach  w.<u  buiied 
on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died,  without 
much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  convenience 
of  the  place  chosen. 

Tomb  of  the  Kings, — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Jndah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1U48  to  590 
n.C,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  one 
hypogeum  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The  names  of 
the  kings  so  lying  together  were  Darid,  Solomon, 
Behoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziali, 
Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Josioh,  together 
with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all  these  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  buried  in  *'  the  sepul* 
chies  of  their  fathers"  or  "  of  the  kings"  in  the 
city  of  David,  except  of  two— Asa  and  Hezekiah. 
Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xri.  U),  "  they 
buried  him  in  his  own  sepulcfai-es  which  he  had  made 
fur  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odours  and  divers  spices  prepai-ed  by  the  apothe- 
caries* art,  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for 
him."  It  is  not  qaite  clfar,  however,  from  this, 
whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  attached  to 
the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirely  distinct, 
though  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Of  Hezekiah  it 
is  said  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33),  they  buried  him  in  "  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the 
hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  ex- 
cavated tor  him  a  chamber  above  the  others,  as  we 
find  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sepulchres. 

Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoiam  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  city  of  Darid,  "  bnt  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  first  because 
of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
20) ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequeuce  of  his 
disastrous  end  (2  Chr.  xxir.  25) ;  and  one  king, 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23),  was  buried  with  his 
fathen  in  the  "  field  of  the  burial  of  the  kings,"  be- 
canse  he  was  a  leper.  All  this  evinces  the  ex- 
treme care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the 
burying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
they  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be  be- 
stowed on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  1 6) 
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was  that  "  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  Darid 
among  the  kings,  because  he  had  done  good  in 
Israel,  both  towanl  God  and  toward  His  House." 

The  passage  in  Kehemiah  iii.  1 6,  and  in  Ezekiel 
xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  aud  Chronicles  that  these 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  leare 
no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion  [see  Jeru- 
salem], or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  weie  in  fact  certainly 
within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  "  Haram 
Area ;"  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot,  we 
must  pause  for  liii-ther  information  before  a  reply 
can  be  giren. 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  by  Roman,  Christian, 
and  Moslem,  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries, 
that,  till  we  can  explore  fi-eely  below  the  surface, 
much  that  is  interesting  must  be  hidden  from  us. 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  spot  was  well 
known  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  penod,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sepulchres  were  again  and  again 
opened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  tradition 
that  Hyrcanus  and  Heivd  opened  these  sepulchres 
(iln<.  xiii.  8,  §4 ;  xri.  7,  §1 ).  The  accounU  of  these 
last  openings  are,  it  must  be  confessol,  somewhat 
apocryphal,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  Jo- 
sepbus ;  but  they  prore  at  least  that  he  considered 
there  could  be  no  ditliculty  in  finding  the  place. 
It  is  vei-y  improbable,  however,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchral  rites,  that  any  large  sum  should  have 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  have  escaped  not 
only  the  Persian  invadei-s,  but  their  own  necessitous 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Hyrcanus  borrowed  the 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  mrented  this  excuse ; 
whereas  the  stoiy  of  Herod's  descent  is  so  like  that 
told  more  than  1000  years  afterwards,  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  It  was  a  secret  transaction,  if  it  took 
place,  regarding  which  rumour  might  fiishion  what 
wondi'Ous  tales  it  pleased,  and  no  one  could  contra- 
dict them ;  but  his  having  built  a  marble  stelj 
(Ant.  xri.  7,  §1)  in  front  of  the  tomb  may  hare 
been  a  fitct  within  the  cognisance  of  Josephus,  and 
would  at  all  events  sei've  to  indicate  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  rock-cut,  and  its  site  well  known. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  jlrobable  there  was  origuuilly  a 
natural  cavern  in  the  rock  in  this  locality,  which 
may  afterwards  have  been  improved  by  art,  and  in 
the  sides  of  which  loculi  were  sunk,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  good  Uigh- 
Priest  were  laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  coffin,  but 
"  wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  "  (John  xix.  40). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Manosseh 
was,  according  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles  ('2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  Book 
of  Kings  (2  K.  zxi.  18)  explains  as  the  "  garden  of 
his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uzza,"  where  his 
son  Amon  was  buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  own 
sepnichre  (ver.  26),  but  we  have  nothing  tliat  would 
enable  us  to  indicate  where  this  was;  and  Ahaz, 
the  wicked  king,  was,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27)  "  buried  in  the  city, 
even  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  brought  him  not  into ' 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  The  fact  of 
these  three  last  kings  having  been  idolaters,  though 
one  reformed,  and  their  having  all  three  been  buried 
apparently  in  the  city,  proves  what  importance  the 
Jews  attached  to  the  locality  of  the  sepulchre,  but 
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also  tends  to  show  that  burial  within  the  city,  or 
the  enclosare  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  so  repulsive  to 
their  feelings  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  rock-cut  sepulchre  under  the 
western  wall  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  may  be  the  i-emains  of  such  a  cemetery 
as  that  in  which  the  wicked  kings  were  buried. 

This,  with  many  other  cognate  questions,  must 
be  relegated  for  further  information ;  for  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one 
single  sepulchral  excavation  about  Jerusalem  which 
can  be  said  with  crrtainty  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or,  mora  cor- 
rectly, to  have  been  used  for  burial  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 

The  only  important  hypogeum  which  is  wholly 
Jewish  in  its  arrangements,  and  may  consequently 
belong  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  It  has  every  appearance  of 
having  originally  been  a  natural  cavern  improved  by 
art,  and  with  an  external  gallery  some  140  feet  in  ex- 
tent, into  which  twenty-seven  deeper  Jewish  loculi 
open.  Other  chambera  and  loculi  have  been  com  • 
menced  in  other  parts,  and  in  the  passages  there  arc 
spaces  where  many  other  graves  could  have  been 
located,  all  which  would  tend  to  show  that  it  had 
been  disused  before  completed,  and  consequently  was 
very  modem ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  no 
■ichitect&ral  mouldings — ^no  sarcophagi  or  shallow 
loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered,  if  not  an  early,  at 
least  as  the  most  essentially  Jewish  of  the  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  this  locality — every  other  im- 
portant aepulchral  excavation  being  adorned  with 
architectural  features  and  details  betraying  most 
unmistakeably  their  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  and 
fixing  their  date  consequently  as  subsequent  to  that 


of  the  Maccabees;  or  in  other  words,  like  every 
other  detail  of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jeru- 
salem, they  belong  to  the  140  years  that  elnpse<l 
from  the  advent  of  I'ompey  till  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus. 

Graeco-Boman  Tonibi. — Besides  the  tombs  above 
enumerated,  there  are  around  Jerusalem,  In  the 
Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  the  pla- 
teau to  the  north,  a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut 
sepulchi'es,  with  more  or  less  architectural  decora- 
tion, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with 
veiy  tolerable  confidence  that  the  epoch  to  which 
they  belong  must  be  between  the  introduction  of 
Roman  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  bv 
Titus.  The  proof  of  this  would  be  easy  if  it  were 
not  that,  like  everything  Jewish,  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  assumed 
to  be  integral.  The  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  comparatively 
modem,  the  inscriptions  being  all  of  Christian  im- 
port and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at 
all,  and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
These,  however,  are  neither  the  most  important  nor 
the  most  architectural — indeed  none  of  those  in  that 
valley  are  so  remarkable  as  those  in  the  other  locali- 
ties just  enumerated.  The  most  important  of  those 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  that  known  as  the 
"  Retreat-place  of  the  Apostles."  It  is  an  unfinished 
excavation  of  extremely  late  date,  and  many  of  the 
others  look  much  more  like  the  dwellings  for  the 
living  than  the  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell 
of  singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcy 
(  Voyage  mttoar  de  la  iter  Morte,  ii.  306)  assumes 
to  be  a  chapel  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife.     It  is 
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probably  of  very  much  more  modem  date,  and  is 
more  Assyrian  than  Kgyptian  in  character ;  but  as 
he  is  pi-obably  quite  correct  in  stating  that  it  is  not 
sepulchml,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  here 
in  oixler  tliat  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  those 
that  are  so.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  reroaric  ta 
one  of  the  great  diHiculties  of  ttie  subject  aiises 
from  travellers  too  readily  assuming  that  eveiy 
cutting  in  the  rocic  must  be  sepulchral.  It  may 
be  so  In  Egypt,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  at 
Cyrene  or  I'etra,  where  many  of  the  excaratioos 
were  either  temples  or  monastic  establishments,  and 
it  certainly  was  not  universally  tlie  case  at  Jeru- 
salem, though  our  information  is  frequently  t«o 
scanty  to'  enable  us  always  to  discriminate  exactly 
to  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  principal  remaining  architectural  8epulchi*e8 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

first,  those  existing  in  the  Valley  of  Jeboshaphat, 
and  known  popukrly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zechariah, 
of  St.  James,  and  of  Absalom. 

Second,  those  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  so-called  Jewish  tomb  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  city. 

Third,  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate. 

or  the  three  fii-st^muned  tombs  the  most  southern 
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fact  a  more  pure  specimen  of  the  Ionic  order  than 
any  found  in  Europe,  where  it  was  always  ustd 
by  the  Greeks  with  a  quasi- Doric  cornice.  Xot- 
withstnnding  this,  in  the  foi'm  of  the  volutes — the 
egg-and-dart  moulding  beneath,  and  every  detail— 
it  is  so  distinctly  Homan  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assume  tliat  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  age  than  that 
of  their  influence. 

Above  the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn  like  all  the  rest  out  of  the 
solid  ixxik.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  only 
the  outward  face,  or  that  fronting  Jerusalem,  is 
completely  finished,  the  other  three  being  only 
blocked  out  (De  Snulcy,  ii.  303),  a  ciit^mstaiice 
that  would  lead  us  to  sus|)ect  that  the  works  our 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or 
some  such  catastrophe,  and  this  may  possibly  also 
accoimt  for  there  being  no  sepulchre  on  its  rear,  if 
such  be  I'enlly  the  case. 

To  call  this  builiiing  a  tomb  is  evidently  a  mis- 
nomer, as  it  is  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock  by  cutting  a  passage  round  it.  It  has 
no  internal  chambers,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  • 
doorway.  From  what  is  known  of  the  explonitiaiB 
carried  on  by  M.  K'eiuui  about  Byblus,  we  thouU 
expect  that  the  tomb,  projterly  so  called,  would  be 
an  excavation  in  the  piusage  behind  the  monolith — 
but  none  such  has  been  found,  probably  it  ms 
never  looked  foi? — and  that  this  monolith  is  the 
steltS  or  indicator  of  that  ttd.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  rtrr 
singuhir,  though  very  Jewish,  that  any  one  shouU 
take  the  trouble  to  carve  out  such  a  monumcDt 
without  putting  an  inscription  or  symbol  on  it  to 
mark  its  destination  or  to  tell  in  whose  houoiu  it 
was  erected. 

The  other,  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom,  figund 
in  vol.  I.  p.  14,  is  somewhat  larger,  the  base  beiai; 
about  21  ti^t  square  in  plan,  and  probably  23  or  •4 


No.  3.— Sowadled  **  Tomb  of  ZfldisTisli." 

is  known  as  that  ot   Zechariah,  a  popular  name 
which   there   is  not  even  a  shadow  of  tradition 

to  justify.    It  consists  of 

4JHH^^^B        a  square  solid   basement, 
-^^^^^^■i'        measuring  18  feet  0  inches 
each  way,  and  20  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice. 
On  each  face  are  four  en- 
gaged  Ionic  columns   be- 
tween antae,  and  these  are 
surmounted,    not    by    an 
Egyptian    cornice,    as    is 
N&  «^B«!tioo  oi  BtjloliMo    usually  asserted,   but   by 
atKhonalwL  one    of    purely    Assyrian 

type,  such  as  is  found  at 
Khorsabad  (Woodcut  No.  4).  As  the  Ionic  or  voluted 
order  came  also  from  Assyria,  this  example  is  in 


Na  &.— Aogleor  TOmbof  AbMlom.    Fram  Ht  aukr- 

to  the  top  of  the  cornice.     Like  the  other,  it  is  of  the 
lioman  Ionic  older,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  Imic 
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type;  but  between  the  pillars  and  the  cornice  a 
frieze,  unmistalieably  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  is 
intnxluced,  so  lioman  as  to  be  in  itself  quite  sufficient 
to  Rx  its  epoch.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether 
it  had  originally  a  pyramidical  top  like  its  neigh- 
bour. The  existence  of  a  square  blocking  above 
the  cornice  would  lead  us  to  suspect  it  had  not ;  at 
all  events,  either  at  the  lime  of  its  excavation  or 
subsequently,  this  was  removed,  and  the  pi^esent 
very  peculiar  termination  erected,  raising  its  height 
to  over  60  feet.  At  the  time  this  was  done  a 
chamber  was  excavated  in  the  base,  we  must 
assume  for  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how  a  body 
could  be  introduced  through  the  narrow  hole  above 
the  cornice  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  inserted, 
how  disposed  of  in  the  two  very  narrow  loculi  that 
exist. 

The  great  interest  of  this  excavation  is  that  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  find  just 
such  a  sepulchral  caveiTi  as  we  should  expect.  It 
is  called  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  discrimination  as  governed  the 
nomenclature  of  the  others,  but  is  now  elosed  by 
the  rubbish  and  stones  thrown  by  the  pious  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Undutiful  Son,  and  consequently  its 
internal  aiTangements  are  unknown ;  but  externally 
i»  is  crowned  by  a  pediment  of  considemble  beauty, 
and  in  the  same  identical  style  as  that  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Judges,  mentioned  further  -on — showing  that 
these  two  at  least  are  of  the  same  age,  and  this  one 
at  least  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  excava- 
tion of  the  monolith ;  so  that  we  may  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  two  groups  are  of  one  age,  even 
if  it  should  not  be  thought  quite  clear  what  that 
1^  may  be. 

The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that  of  St. 
James,  is  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  is  of 
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No.  6.— Plan  of  Tomb  of  8L  Jamc*. 

a  very  diiferent  character.  It  consists  (see  Phin) 
of  a  vemndah  with  two  Doric  pillais  in  antis, 
which  may  be  characterised  as  belonging  to  a  very 
late  Greek  order  rather  than  a  Komtnii  example. 
Behind  this  screen  are  several  apartments,  whicli  in 
another  locality  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  a 
rock-cut  monasteiy  appropriated  to  sepulchral  pur- 
poses, but  in  Jei-usiilem  we  know  so  little  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  before  applying  any  such  desig- 
nation. In  the  rear  of  all  is  an  apartment,  appa- 
rently unfinished,  with  three  shallow  loculi  meant 


for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a 
post-Jewish  date  for  the  whole  or  at  least  for  &at 
part  of  the  excavation. 

The  hypogeura  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Judges  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cata- 
combs around  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty 
deep  loculi,  arranged  in  three  storeys;  the  upper 
storeys  with  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient 
access,  and  to  support  the  stones  that  closed  them ; 
the  lower  flush  with  the  ground :  *  the  whole,  con- 
sequently, so  essentially  Jewish  that  it  might  be 
of  auy  age  if  it  were  not  for  its  distance  from  the 
town,  and  its  architectural  character.  The  latter, 
as  before  stated,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it. 
It  might  of  course  be  difficult  to  prove  this,  as  we 
know  so  little  of  what  Jewish  architecture  really 
is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  more 
essentially  a  Greek  invention  than  any  other  part 
of  their  architecture,  and  was  introduced  at  least 
not  previously  to  the  age  of  the  Cypselidae,  and  this 
peculiar  form  not  till  long  afterwards,  and  this  par- 
ticular example  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  de- 
baseil  Roman  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become 
possible. 


No.  7-— Facade  of  Ui«  TomU  of  the  Jndgea. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tomb  without 
a  name,  and  merely  called  "  a  Jewish  Tomb,"  in 
this  neighbourhood,  with  bevelled  fiusets  over  its 
facade,  but  with  late  Roman  Doric  details  at  its 
angles,  sufficient  to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  there  is 
nothing  else  about  these  tombs  requiring  especial 
mention. 

TonAs  of  Herod. — The  last  of  the  great  groups 
enumerated  above  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings — Keb&r  es  Sultan— or  the  Royal  Caverns, 
so  calleil  because  of  their  magnificence,  and  also 
because  that  name  is  applied  to  them  by  Joscphus, 
who  in  describing  the  third  wall  mentions  them 
(/?.  /.  r.  4,  §2).  He  states  that  "the  wall 
reached  as  lar  as  the  Tower  Psephinus,  and  then 
extended  till  it  came  opposite  the  Monuments 
(liininilcty)  of  Helena.  It  then  extended  further 
to  a  great  length  till  it  passed  by  the  Sepulchral 
'  Caverns  of  the  Kings,"  &c.  We  have  thus  first 
the  Tower  Psephinus,  the  site  of  which  is  very 
tolerably  ascertained  on  the  ridge  above  the  Pool 
Birket  Mctmilla ;  then  the  Monument  of  Hel>>na, 
and  then  at  some  distance  eastward  these  Royal 
Caverns. 

They  are  twice  again  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  'Kpdiov  luniiitiuv.  First,  when  Titus,  ap- 
proaching from  the  north,  ordered  the  ground  to 


*  Plerottl,  in  bis  published  Plan  at  Jerusalem,  ackb  a  '  Is  mistaken.  Woodnit  Mo.  1  la  taken  from  his  plan,  but 
sarcopbagus  chamber  with  shallow  loculi.  but  as  botta  I  usnl  as  a  diagram  rather  than  as  representing  the  exact 
Sooles  and  De  Ssutcy  omit  this.  It  is  probable  the  Italian    facts  of  the  case. 
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be  cleared  from  Scopus — which  is  tolerably  well 
known — up  to  thoee  Monuments  o(  Herod  {B.  J. 
T.  3,  §2);  and  lastly  iii  the  desciiption  of  tlie 
oiicumvallation  (B.  J.  v.  12,  §2),  where  they  are 
mentioned  alter  piusing  the  Uonament  of  Auanus 
and  Pompey's  Camp,  evidently  on  the  ridge  where 
Ptephinus  afteiwanU  ktood,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  city. 

Theae  three  passages  refer  so  evidently  to  one 
and  the  same  place,  that  no  one  would  probably 
ever  have  doubted— especially  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  architecture— but  that  these 
caverns  were  the  tombs  of  Hei-od  and  his  family, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  contradiction  of  himself 
in  the  works  of  Josephus,  which  has  led  to  con- 
liiderable  confusion.  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  and 
the  most  probable  account  (^Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3)  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  (it  is  not  so  stateil)  that  his  body 
was  brought  to  Jei°u8alem,  where  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  formed  on  a  scale  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence which  would  have  been  impossible  at  such  a 
place  as  Jericho  without  long  previous  preparation ; 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^  and  so  they  went 
eight  stadia  to  [t)ie]  Herodium,  for  there,  by  his 
own  command,  he  was  to  be  buried  "^^ight  stadia, 
or  one  mile,  being  the  exact  distance  between  the 
royal  palace  and  these  tombs. 

The  other  account  (B.  J.  i.  33,  §9)  repeaU  the 
details  of  the  procession,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
woitls,  but  substitutes  200  for  8,  which  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  buried  at  Jebel  Far- 
reidis,  where  he  had  ei'ectcd  a  palace  60  stadia 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  170  from  Jericho.  Even 
then  the  procession  must  have  passed  through  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  hardly  would  have  been  tlie  case 
without  its  being  mentioned ;  but  the  great  difficulty 
is  that  there  is  no  hint  anywhei'e  else  of  Herod's 
intention  to  be  buried  there,  and  the  most  extreme 
improbability  that  he  should  wish  to  be  inten'ed  so 
far  from  the  city  where  all  his  predecessors  were 
laid.  Though  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  alter 
the  text  in  order  to  meet  any  pailiculai'  view,  still 
when  an  author  makes  two  statements  in  diivct 
conti'adiction  the  one  to  the  other,'it  is  allowable  to 
choose  the  most  coofoiinable  with  probability ;  and 
this,  added  to  his  aaiertian  that  Heiod's  Tombs  were 
in  this  neighbourhood,  seems  to  settle  tlie  question. 

The  architecture  (Woodcut  No.  8)  exhibita  the 
same  ill-understood  Roman  Doric  arrangementi  as 


Ko.  a— Fsfule  of  Uoiixl'f  ToinlM,  from  b  rhotogimph. 

are  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches  of 
grapes,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean  coin*,  and 
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foliage  which  is  local  and  peculiar,  and,  so  fiir  as 
anything  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of  any  age. 
Its  conueiion,  however,  with  that  of  the  Tombs  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Judges  fixes  it  to  the  same 
epodi. 

The.  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb  is  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  concealed,  as  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  so  whicli  is  so  an:hi- 
tectuiTtlly  adorned ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  instance  of  this  quasi-concealmeut  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  closed  by  a  very  curious  and  elabo- 
rate contrivance  of  a  rolling  stone,  often  described, 
but  very  clumsily  answering  its  purpose.  This 
also  is  characteristic  of  its  age,  as  we  know  from 
l'ausaiii.is  that  the  structm-al  mai'ble  monument  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabeoe  was  remaikable  for  a 
similar  piece  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  Within,  the 
tomb  consists  of  a  vestibule  or  entraaoe-hall  about 
20  feet  square,  from  which  tln-ee  otiier  square 
apartments  open,  each  surrounded  by  deep  loculi. 
These  again  possess  a  peculiaiity  not  known  in  any 
other  tomb  about  Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square 
apartment  either  beyond  the  head  of  the  loculus  or 
on  one  side:  as,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
A  A  have, their  iimer  chambers  a'  a'  within,  but 
B  and  D,  at  b'  u',  on  one  side.  What  the  purpose 
of  these  was  it  is  diHicnlt  to  guess,  but  at  all 
events  it  was  not  Jewish. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  D,  in 
wliich  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which 
was  brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  of  course  quite  natural  that  a 
Roman  king  who  was  buried  with  such  Roman 
pomp  should  have  adopted  the  Koman  mode  of 
sepulture ;  and  if  this  and  that  of  St.  James  are  the 
only  sarcophagi  chambers  at  Jerusalem,  this  alone 
should  settle  the  controversy ;  and  all  certainly 
tends  to  make  it  more  and  more  probable  that  this 
was  really  the  sepulchre  of  Herod. 

If  the  sarcophagus  now  in  the  I.ouvre,  which 
came  from  this  chamber,  is  that  of  Herod,  it  is  the 
most  practical  illustration  that  has  yet  come  to 
light  of  a  theory  which  has  recently  been  forcing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  antiquarians.  According 
to  this  new  view,  it  is  not  necessary  that  furniture, 
or  articles  which  can  be  considei-ed  as  such,  must 
alvmyt  follow  the  style  of  the  arehitecture  of  the 
day.  They  must  have  done  so  always  in  Egypt, 
in  Greece,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  might  have 
deviated  from  it  at  Rome,  and  may  probably  have 
done  so  at  Jerusalem,  among  a  people  who  had  no 
art  of  their  own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
The  discord  in  fitct  may  not  hare  been  more  offensive 
to  them  than  the  Louis  Quatorze  fiiniiture  is  to  us, 
with  which  we  adorn  our  Chusical  and  Gothic 
buildings  with  such  cosmopolite  impartiality.  If 
this  is  so,  the  sarcophagus  may  have  been  made  for 
Herod.  If  this  hypotliesis  is  not  tenable,  it  may 
belong  to  any  age  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
to  that  of  Justinian,  roost  probably  the  latter,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  Roman,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  architecture  of  these  tombs. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  but  that  all  the  architectural  tombs  of 
Jerusalem  belong  to  tlie  age  of  the  Romans,  like 
eveiy thing  that  has  yet  been  found  eitlier  at  Petra, 
Baalbec,  Palmyra,  or  Damascus,  or  even  among  the 
stone  cities  of  the  Hauran.  Throughout  Syria,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  important  architectural  example 
which  is  anterior  to  their  day ;  and  all  the  speci- 
mens which  can  be  called  Classical   are  strongly 
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Na  A.— Plan  of  Tomb*  of  HeroiL    From  Do  Sauky. 


marked  with  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  forms  of 
Roman  art. 

Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adiahene. — ^There  was  one 
other  very  &mous  tomb  at  Jei-usalcm,  which  can- 
not be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  not  one  vestige 
nf  it  exists — for  the  simple  reason,  that  though 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  was  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  she  had  not  so  fully  adopted  Jewish 
ffehngs  as  to  think  it  necessary  she  should  be 
buried  under  ground.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
told  that  "  she  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  the 
pyramids  which  she  hod  ordei'ed  to  be  constructed 
at  a  distance  of  three  stadia  from  Jerusalem " 
(Axt.  XI.  4,  §3),  This  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias 
(viii.  16),  wIm),  besides  mentioning  the  marble  door 
of  very  apocryphal  mechanism  which  closed  its 
entrance,  speaks  of  it  as  a  T<t^s  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  understands  the  mausoleum  at  Hali- 
camassus  to  have  been  a  sti-uctured  tomb,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  this  were  a  cave,  as  some 
have  supposed. 

The  specification  of  the  locality  by  Josephus  is  so 
minute  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whereabouts  the  monument  stood.  It  was  situated 
outside  the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the 
Towel-  Psephinus  and  the  Royal  Cavenis  (B.  J.y. 
22,  and  v.  i,  §2).  These  last  are  prfectly  known, 
and  the  tower  with  very  tolerable  approximate 
certainty,  for  it  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  ridge  between  the  hollow  in  which  the  Birket 
Mamilla  is  situated  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Kedron ;  they  were  consequently  either  exactly 
where  maiked  on  the  plan  in  vol.  i.  p.  1018,  or  it 
may  be  a  little  more  to  the  eastward. 

They  remained  sufficiently  entire  in  the  4th 
century  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 
scape, to  be  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  to  be 
remarked  by  those  who  accompanied  Sta.  Paula 
(Euseb.  ii.  12;  Hioron.  Epittgih.  Paulae)  on  her 
journey  to  Jerusalem. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  foi-ming  a  tolembly  dis- 


tinct idea  of  what  the  appeai'anoe  of  this  remarkable 
monument  must  have  been,  if  we  compare  the 
words  descriptive  of  it  in  the  various  aiitliore  who 
have  mentioned  it  with  the  contemporary  monu- 
ments in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  If  we  place 
together  in  a  row  three  such  monuments  as  the 
Tomb  of  Zechariah,  or  rather  two  such,  with  the 
monument  of  Absalom  between  them,  we  have 
such  an  edifice  as  will  answer  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Josephus,  the  Taphos  of  Pausanias,  the  Steles  of 
Eusebius,  or  the  Mausoleum  of  Jerome.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  not  one  of  these  expres- 
sions applies  to  an  nndergi'ound  excavation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  enti-ance  wonid 
h«  under  the  Centiah  Cippus,  which  would  thus 
form  the  ante-room  to  the  two  lateral  pyramids, 
in  one  of  which  Helena  herself  reposed,  and  in  the 
other  the  remains  of  her  brother. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  none 
of  the  native  inlialiitnnts  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
in  a  position  to  indulge  in  much  sepulchral  mag- 
I  nificence,  or  perhaps  bad  any  taste  for  this  class 
of  display ;  and  we  in  consequence  find  no  rock- 
I  cut  hypogea,  and  no  structuitd  monuments  that 
aiTest  attention  in  modem  times.    The  people,  how- 
ever, still  cling  to  their  ancient  cemelcries  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  with  a  tenacity  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  East.     The  only  difleience 
being,  that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Agiippa, 
'  which  now   foi-ms  the  eastei-n   boundaiy  of  the 
.  Haram   Area,   has  pushed  the   cemetciy  further 
i  towards  the  Kedron,  or  at  least  cut  off  the  upper 
and  nobler  pait  of  it.     And  the  contraction  of  the 
:  city  on  the  noith  has  enable<l  the  tombs  to  np- 
;  proach  nearer  the  limits  of  the  modem  town  than 
was  the  case  in  the  days  when  Herod  the  Great  and 
Helena  of  Adiabene  were  buried  "on  the  sides  of 
;  the  north." 

^  The  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  asseilioo 
I  is  that  splendid  Mausoleum  which  Cohstantine 
I  erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Tomb  of 
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Christ,  and  which  still  exists  at  JerusHlem,  known 
to  Moslems  as  the  Dome  of  the  Bocic ;  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  arguments  for  its  authenticity  have  already 
been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  the  article  Jerd- 
SALEM,  in  the  first  volume,  and  its  general  form 
and  position  shown  in  the  woodcut,  p.  1022.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessaiy  to  go  over  this 
ground  again.  Eiteraally  its  appearance  was  very 
much  altered  by  the  repairs  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
nificent, when  the  city  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moslems  atler  the  reti^eat  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  it  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
original  Byzantine  character ;  but  internally  it  re- 
mains much  as  it  was  left  by  its  founder ;  and  is 
now — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  tombs — 
the  most  mi^ificent  sepulchittl  monument  in  Asia, 
and  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid  Chris- 
tian sepulchre  in  the  world.  [J.  F.] 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  The  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
goieral  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  .  .  .  male  and  female  created  He  them" 
(Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
act  was  carried  out,  by  the  subsequent  nai-i-ative  of 
the  ci-eation  of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  stood  alone 
on  the  earth  amidst  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  create  "  an  help  meet  for  him  " 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  body  (Gen.  ii.  22). 
From  this  original  pair  sprang  the  whole  ante- 
diluvian population  of  the  world,  and  hence  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature — not 
simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a  specific 
unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  plurality  of  original  centres),  bat  a  specific 
based  upon  a  numeriaJ  unity,  the  species  being 
notlung  else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natui^d  meaning  of  the  first 
chaptei-s  of  Genesis,  when  taken  by  themselves — 
much  more  so  when  read  under  the  reflected  light 
of  tlie  New  Testament ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet 
with  Inferences  to  the  historical  &ct  of  such  an 
origin  of  the  human  race— e.  g.  in  St  Paul's  de- 
claration that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  every 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth"* 
(Acts  ivii.  26) — but  the  same  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  numerous  passages  which  represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  counterpart  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the 
universality  of  His  connection  with  the  human  race. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  original  pairs  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  view  not  inconsistent 
with,  and  a  view  drawn  from,  the  woitls  of  the 
author ;  the  latter  is  founded  upon  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, as  well  as  his  mode  of  relating  them;  the 
former  takes  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  arising 
out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodical  style  of  composi- 
tion. Even  if  such  a  view  could  be  sustained  in 
reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  original  creation  of 
man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  repopulation  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age ;  for  whatever  objections  may  be  made 

*  The  force  of  the  Apostle's  statement  is  Inadequately 
given  In  the  A.V.,  which  gives  "  for  to  dwell "  as  the 
Rsnlt,  Instead  of  the  direct  object  of  the  principal  verb. 

<>  The  project  has  been  restricted  by  certain  criilcs  to 
the  Hamites,  or.  at  all  events,  to  a  mere  section  of  the 
human  race.    This  and  various  other  questions  arising 
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to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood, 
it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  historian  believed 
in  the  tmiversal  destruction  of  the  human  race 
with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and 
consequently  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  was 
once  more  leduced  to  one  of  a  numerical  character. 
To  Noah  the  historian  traces  up  the  whole  post- 
diluvian population  of  the  world : — "  These  are  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  -.  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread  "  (Gen.  ii.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of 
race.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
speech,  bat  its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded  as  co- 
eval with  the  creation  of  man.  No  support  can  be 
obtained  in  behalf  of  any  theory  on  this  subject 
from  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  exercise 
("  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle  "),  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  notice  is  introductory  to  what  fol- 
lows :  "  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him  "  (Gen.  ii.  20).  It  was  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's 
power  of  speech,  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  all 
other  animals  to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  in- 
feriority is  indeed  most  appropriately  made  to  con- 
sist in  the  authoritative  assignment  of  names,  im- 
plying an  act  of  reflection  on  their  several  natures 
and  capacities,  and  a  recognition  of  the  offices  which 
they  were  designed  to  fill  in  the  economy  of  the' 
world.  The  exercise  of  speech  is  thus  most  hap- 
pily connected  with  the  exercise  of  reflection,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  inner  act  of  the  mind 
{\iyos  iySidBtros)  and  the  outward  expression 
{Kiyos  Tpo<popiKis)  is  fully  rect^nized.  Speech 
being  thus  inherent'  in  man  as  a  reflecting  being, 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by 
the  same  process  of  imitation,  by  which  it  is  still  per- 
petuated. Whatever  divergences  may  have  arisen 
in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  efiects  were  obliterated 
by  the  universal  catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  The 
original  unity  of  speech  was  reit^i'ed  in  Noah, 
and  would  naturally  be  retained  by  his  descendants 
as  long  as  they  were  held  together  by  social  and 
local  bonds.  Accordingly  we  aie  informed  that  for 
some  time  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip  and  the 
same  words"  (Gen.  xi.  1),  i.e.  both  the  vocal 
sounds  and  the  vocables  were  identical — an  ex- 
haustive, but  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  a  tautologous 
description  of  complete  unity.  Disturbing  causes 
were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  two- 
fold union  of  community  and  speech.  The  human 
family*  endeavoured  to  chei^  the  tendency  to 
separation  by  the  establishment  of  a  gi'eat  cen- 
tral edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  sei^°e  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  They  attempted  to 
carry  out  this  project  in  the  wide  plain  of  Baby- 
lonia, a  locality  admirably  suited  to  such  an  object 
from  the  physical  and  geographical  peculiarities  of 
the  country.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  "  con- 
found their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  anotiier's  speech."  Contemporaneously 
with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  confusion 

out  of  the  narrative  are  discussed  by  Vitrtnga  in  bis 
Obsarv.  Sacr.  1. 1.  }2-8 ;  6,  {1.4.  Although  the  restriction 
above  noticed  Is  not  Irreconcilable  with  the  text,  it  inter- 
feres with  tile  ulterior  oblect  for  which  the  nsTVatJve 
was  probably  Inserted,  vis.,  to  reconcile  the  manifest 
diversity  of  language  with  the  idea  of  an  original  unity. 
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of  toDgues,  the  people  weie  scattered  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  &ce  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
memorj'  of  the  great  event  was  preserved  in  the 
name  Babel  (  =  confusdon).  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
are  identitied  by  M.  Oppert,  the  highest  authority 
on  Babylonian  antiquities,  with  the  basement  of 
tiie  great  mound  of  Bin-NimrM,  the  ancient  Bor- 
sippa.* 

Two  points  demand  onr  attention  in  reference 
to  this  narrative,  viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
fusion of  toognes  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the  connection  between  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  even  a  sus- 
pension, of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object 
would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
stalment  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  langtu^e 
which  are  constantly  in  process  of  pi-oduction,  but 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  require  time 
and  variations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  snch  a 
point  of  maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  The  elements  of  the 
one  original  language  may  have  remained,  but  so 
disguised  by  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  combinations,  as  to  be  practically 
obliterated.  Each  section  of  the  human  family 
may  have  spoken  a  tongue  uniotelligible  to  the  re- 
mainder, ami  yet  containing  a  substratum  which, 
was  common  to  all.  Our  own  experience  suffices 
to  show  how  completely  even  dialectical  differences 
reader  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  another;  and 
if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  differences 
of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif- 
ferences are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the 
sacred  historian.  (2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  "  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad "  is  stated  as  the  execution 
of  tlie  Divine  counsel,  "  Let  us  confound  their  lan- 
guage." The  dlvei^genoe  of  the  various  families 
into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
the  diveii^ence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
and  thus  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  (losteiior  in 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the 
nth  chapter.  Both  passages  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  for- 
tnnes  of  the  human  rtux.  We  propose  therefore  to 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  modem  re- 
seardies  into  the  phenomena  of  laqgoage  favour  the 
idea  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  "  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  speech  and  language ;"  and,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  the  ethnological  views  exhi- 
bited in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  history  and  language,  both  in  regai-d 
to  the  special  facts  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the  general 
Scriptural  view  of  a  historical  or,  more  properly,  a 
gentilic  unity  of  the  human  race.  These  questions, 
though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  reflexive  influ- 
ence on  each  other's  results.  Unity  of  speech  does 
not  necessarily  Involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  vice 
venA ;  but  each  enhances  the  probability  of  the 
other,  and  therefore  the  arguments  derived  from 
language,  physiology,  and  history,  may  ultimatoly 
furnish  a  cumulative  amount  of  probability  whidi 
will  fall  but  little  below  demonstration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  lan- 
guage baa  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing 
arguments ;  one  arising  out  of  the  differenceii,  the 


•>  Sea  the  Appendix  to  this  article. 
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other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  lan- 
guages. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the 
differences  are  of  so  decisive  and  specific  a  character 
as  to  place  the  possibility  of  a  common  oripn 
wholly  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  I'eiKmblanoes  do  not  necessitato  the  theory  of  a 
historical  unity,  but  may  be  satis&ctorily  accounted 
for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  tlie 
probable  origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  lan- 
guages, with  a  view  to  meet  the  first  class  of  objec- 
tions. But  before  proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as 
these,  if  established,  would  nullify  any  conclusion 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  tmity  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  H  gentilic  unity..  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the 
language  of  the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on 
strictly  psychological  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychological  unity  does  not  necessitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  permits  of  the  theoi-y  of  a  plu- 
rality of  protoplasts,  who  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  psychological  laws  arrived  at  similar  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
gu^e  are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we  think 
exti-emely  doubtful ;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  biis)»  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  langiuige  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof, 
and  any  theory  connected  with  it  admits  neither 
of  being  proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  &ct,  that  language  is  communicated  frem 
one  generation  to  another  solely  by  force  of  imita- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  play  whatever  for  the 
inventive  faculty  in  reference  to  It.  But  in  what 
manner  the  substance  of  language  was  origi  nal  ly  pro- 
duced, we  do  not  know.  No  argument  can  he  derived 
against  the  common  origin  from  analogies  drawn 
from  the  animal  world,  and  when  Professor  Agassiz 
compai-es  similarities  of  language  with  those  of  the 
cries  of  animals  (v,  Bohlen's  Inirod.  to  Qen.  ii. 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important 
fact  that  language  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and 
that  the  words  of  a  rational  being,  however  origi- 
nally produced,  are  perpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly 
distinct  from  that  whereby  animals  learn  to  utter 
their  cries.  Nor  does  the  internal  evidence  of  lan- 
guage itself  reveal  the  mystery  of  its  origin;  for 
though  a  very  large  number  of  words  may  be 
referred  either  directly  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  flrst  and  second  personal  pronouns, 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In 
short,  tliis  and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  intimate  connexion  evidently 
existing  between  reason  and  speech,  and  which  is 
so  well  expi'essed  in  the  Greek  langnage  by  the 
application  of  the  term  Xiyot  to  each,  reason  being 
nothing  else  than  inward  speech,  and  speech  nothing 
else  than  outward  reason,  neither  of  them  pos- 
sessing an  independent  existence  without  the  other. 
As  we  conceive  that  the  psychological,  as  opgioscd 
to  the  gentilic,  unity  involves  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  of  langu:^,  we  can  only  say  that 
in  this  respect  it  falls  outside  the  range  of  our 
inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we 
proceed  to  review  the  e.iteut  of  the  difliirences 
observable  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  such  as  to  pivclude 
the  possibility  of  a  common  origin.  Such  a  leriew 
must  necessaiilv  be  imperfect,  both  from  the  mng- 
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Ditude  of  the  sal^eot,  and  also  from  the  pontioD  of 
the  linguistic  science  itself,  wbidi  as  yet  has  hardly 
adrauoed  beyond  the  stage  of  inStncy.  On  the 
latter  point  we  would  observe  that  tlw  most  im- 
portant linics  between  the  rarioas  language  fami- 
-  lies  may  yet  be  diacoTered  in  languages  that  are 
either  miexplored,  or,  at  all  events,  uiplaeed.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all 
linguistic  research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity. 
Already  it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well 
established  relationship  languages  so  remote  from 
each  other  in  external  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geo- 
graphical positioo  as  Sanscrit  and  English,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  has  done  the  same  for  other  groups 
of  languages  equally  widely  extended,  but  present- 
ing less  opportunities  of  investigation.  It  has  re- 
cognised affinities  betweoi  languages  which  the 
ancient  Greeli  ethnologist  would  have  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  barbarian  "  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem  phi- 
lol<^i8t  has  anticipated  no  relationship.  The  Unee 
of  discovery  therefore  point  in  one  direction,  and 
favour  the  expectation  that  the  various  fiunilies 
may  be  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  into  a  single  fiunily,  comprehoiding  in  its 
capacions  bosom  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 
But  should  such  a  result  never  be  attained,  the 
probability  of  a  common  origin  would  still  remain 
unshaken ;  for  the  failure  would  probably  be  due  to 
the  absence,  in  many  classes  and  families,  of  that 
chain  of  historical  evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families  enables  us  to 
trace  their  progress  for  above  3000  years.  In 
many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in  many  others 
no  ancient  literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philo- 
logist with  materials  for  comparative  study:  in 
these  cases  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  reseordi  into 
existing  dialects,  that  the  original  forms  of  words 
can  be  detected  amidst  the  incrustations  and  trans- 
mutations with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  it  is  foi-med,  and  the  numerous 
influences  to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity 
is  a  general  law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe- 
diencer  In  the  case  of  language  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  any  bounds  to  the  variety  which  we  might 
it  priori  expect  it  to  assume.  For  in  the  first  pUoe 
it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  reflects  with  amazing  fidelity  its  endless 
variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expression  of  each 
feeling,  the  designation  of  each  object,  the  working 
of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of  reasoning  power. 
Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to  extenul  influ- 
ences, such  as  peculiarities  of  the  organ  of  speech, 
the  mult  either  of  natural  conformation,  of  geo- 
graphical position,  or  of  habits  of  life  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifested  more 
especially  fn  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard 
literary  dialect,  and  in  the  processes  of  verbal  and 
syntactical  structure,  which  again  react  on  the  very 
core  of  the  word,  and  produce  a  variety  of  sound- 


<■  I.  Tbat  prepositions  are  reducible  to  pronominal 
roots  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  followtng  Instances.  The 
Greek  ami,  with  its  cognates  the  Gemum  ab  and  our  qf. 
Is  derived  from  the  demonstrative  Inse  a,  whence  also 
the  Sanscrit  iJpo  (Bopp,  ^lOOO) ;  irpi  and  iropa  are  akin 
to  the  Sansc  prd  and  pdrd,  secondary  fonnations  of  the 
above  mentioned  dpa  (Bopp.  $100*).    The  only  piepo- 
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mntationa.  Lastly,  it  is  subjected  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time  and  use,  obliterating,  aa  in  an  old 
coin,  the  original  impress  of  the  word,  reducing  it 
in  bulk,  producing  new  combinations,  and  oocar- 
sionally  leading  to  singular  interchanges  of  soond 
and  idea.  The  varieties,  resulting  from  the  modi- 
fying influences  above  enumerated,  may  be  leduoed 
to  two  classes,  according  as  they  affect  the  formal 
or  the  radical  elements  of  Unguage.  On  each  of 
these  subjects  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

I.  Widely  aa  languages  now  difier  from  each 
other  in  external  form,  the  nw  material  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have 
spitmg  appears  to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  same. 
A  substratum  of  significant  monosyllabic  roots 
underUes  the  whole  stmctore,  supplying  the  mate- 
rials necessary  no(  only  for  ordinary  predication, 
but  also  for  what  is  usually  termed  the  "  growth  " 
of  language  out  of  its  primary  into  its  more  com- 
plicated forms.  It  is  necessary  to  point  Has  out 
clearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  elements  of  one  language  are  in  them- 
selves endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than  those 
of  another.  Such  a  distincti(Hi,  if  it  existed,  would 
go  far  to  prove  a  spedHc  difference  between  lan- 
guages, which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  of  their  common  origin.  The  appearance  of 
vitality  arises  out  of  the  manipulation  of  the  roots 
by  tile  human  mind,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the 
roots  themselves. 

The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  fomiahed 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  the 
present  tlie  threefold  morphological  classificatjoa 
into  isolating;  agglutinative,  and  inflecting  lan- 
guages, we  shall  find  that  no  original  element  exists 
in  the  me  which  does  not  also  exist  in  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  isolating  class,  the  terms  "  mo- 
nosyllabic "  and  "  radical,"  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise described,  are  decisive  as  to  its  character. 
Languages  of  this  class  aie  wholly  unsusceptible 
of  grammatical  mutations ;  there  is  no  formal  dis- 
tinction between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  and 
adjective,  preposition  and  conjunction :  Uiere  are  no 
innectdons,  no  case-  or  person-terminations  of  any 
kind :  the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  dements  represent 
roots,  aiid  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  formal 
and  the  radiod  elements  of  the  word  are  mono- 
syllabic. Now,  it  may  be  satisfiictorily  proved 
by  analysis  that  all  the  component  paita  of  both 
inflecting  and  agglutinative  languages  are  reducible 
to  two  kinds  of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal ; 
the  former  supplying  the  material  element  of  verbs, 
substantives,  and  adjectives,  the  latter  that  of  con- 
junctions, prepositions,  and  particles;  while  each 
kind,  but  more  particularly  the  pronominal,  supply 
the  formal  element,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  termi- 
nations of  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  The 
full  proofs  of  these  assertions  would  involve  nothing 
less  than  a  treatise  on  comparative  grammar :  we 
can  do  no  more  than  adduce  in  the  accompanying 
note  a  few  illtutrations  of  the  various  points  to 
which  we  have  adverted.*    Whether  the  two  classes 

sttlon  which  appears  to  spring  fh>m  a  predicable  base  Is 
trans,  with  its  cognates  durck  and  throuffh,  which  are 
referred  to  the  verbal  root  tor  (Bopp,  lOli!). 

2.  That  conjunctions  are  simllariy  reducible  may  be 
lllnstnled  by  the  familiar  Instances  of  in,  qmd,  and 
''that,"  Indifferently  used  as  prononns  or  conjoncttons. 
The  Latin  li  Is  connected  with  the  prononn  li-bi;  and  <t. 
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of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal,  are  further 
reducible  to  one  class,  is  a  point  that  has  been  diii' 
cu.<i9ed,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  established  (Bopp's 
Campar.  Oram.  §105  j  Max  Muller's  Zedures,  p. 
269).  We  have  further  to  show  that  the  i-oots  of 
i^lutinatiTe  and  inflecting  languages  are  mono- 
sTilabic.  This  is  an  acknowledged  characteristic  of 
tile  Indo-Europeau  family ;  monceyllabism  is  indeed 
the  only  feature  which  its  roots  have  in  common ; 
in  other  respects  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  varia- 
tion from  a  nnlllteral  root,  such  as  •'  {ire),  up  to 
combinations  of  five  letters,  such  as  xxmd  (scan- 
dert),  the  total  number  of  admissible  forms  of  root 
amonnting  to  no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §20ti). 
]n  the  i>nemitic  fiunily  monosyllabism  is  not  a 
primd  facie  characteristic  of  the  root :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  verbal*  stems  exhibit  bisyllabism  with 
soch  remarkable  uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  impression  tliat  the  roots  also  must  have  been 
bi&yllabic.  The  bisyllabism,  however,  of  the  She- 
mitic  stem  is  in  reality  triconsonaotalism,  the 
vowels  not  forming  any  part  of  the  essence  of  the 
root,  bat  being  wholly  subordinate  to  the  conso- 
nants. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  triconsonantal 
and  even  a  quadriconsonantal  root  may  be  in  cei^ 
tain  combinations  unisyllabic.  But  further,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  triconsonantal  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  biconsonantal  root,  which  must 
necessarily  be  unisyllabic  if  the  consonants  stand, 
as  they  invariably  do  in  'Shemitic  roots,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  word.  With  regai-d  to 
the  agglutinative  class,  it  may  be  assumed  tliat  the 
same  law  which  we  have  seen  to  pi-evail  in  the 
isolating  and  inflecting  classes,  prevails  also  in  this, 
holding  as  it  does  an  intermediate  place  between 
those  opposite  poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
its  stracture,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in 
these  there  exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original 
unity.  (1.)  Reverting  to  the  classification  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  obsei-ve,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  Ixised  is  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  the  predicable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  elements  of  a.woitl.  In 
the  isolating  class  these  two  are  kept  wholly  dis- 

together  witb  the  Sansc  j/idi,  with  the  relative  base  ya 
(Bopp,  {994). 

3.  That  the  snlBxes  Ibtmtaig  the  Inflections  of  verba 
and  nonns  are  nothing  else  than  the  relics  of  either 
predicable  or  prouomlnal  roots,  will  appear  fh)ra  the 
following  Instances,  drawn  (1)  from  the  Indo-European 
langoages,  and  .(3)  Ihnn  the  Ural-Altaian  languages. 
(1)  The  -fu  In  tlit>iu  is  connected  with  the  root  whence 
spring  the  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  cyu ; 
the  -a  In  tt5wf  Is  the  remains  of  ov ;  and  the  r  In  i<rri 
(for  which  an  cr  Is  subetltuled  In  JtBuin)  represents  the 
Saosciit  to,  which  reappean  In  ovrot  and  In  the  obtique 
case*  of  the  article  (Bopp,  {(434,  443,  46«).  So  again, 
the  ~ff  in  the  nominative  A^yot  represents  the  Sanscrit 
pronominal  root  so,  and  the  -d  of  the  nenter^id  the 
Sanscrit  ta  (Schleicher's  Ctmpatd.  iUi) ;  the  genitive 
lerminalions  -os,  -ou>  (originally  -ixroio),  and  hence  -ov 
s  the  Sanscrit  tya,  another  form  of  <a  (Schleicher,  {252) ; 
the  dative  (or  more  properl;  t)^  locative)  -y  or  -oi  is 
referable  to  the  demonstxatlve  root  i  (Schleicher,  {254) ; 
■Id  the  accusative  -r  (originally  -f>)  to  a  pronominal 
h$m,  probably  am,  which  no  longer  appears  (n  Its  simple 
form  (Schleicher,  {249).  (2)  In  the  aral-Altalan  languages, 
we  fliid  that  the  tarmfnations  of  the  verbs,  gerunds,  and 
partictplee  are  refenble  to  signlflcant  roots ;  as  In  Turkish 
the  active  afSx  (  or  d  to  a  root  signifying  "  to  do " 
(EwaJd,  Sprackv.  JJbh.  U.  21),  and  in  Hungarian  the  fac- 
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tinct ;  relational  ideas  are  expi-essed  by  juxta- 
position or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  and  not  by 
any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  agglutinative 
cl^  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  the 
principal  or  pi'edicable  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind 
of  junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  prc- 
sei-ved  even  in  the  combined  state.  In  the  inflecting 
class  the  junction  is  of  a  more  perfect  character, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  chemical  combination, 
the  predicable  and  relational  elements  being  so  fused 
t<^ther  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
and  indivisible  woid.  It  is  clear  that  there  exists 
no  insuperable  barrier  to  original  unity  in  these 
diffei-ences,  from  the  simple  fitct  that  every  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative, 
and  every  agglutinative  language  once  isolating. 
If  the  prnlicable  and  relational  elements  of  an  iso- 
lating language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  lendered  agglutinative ;  if  the 
material  and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that 
resist  mcorporation,  the  language  becomes  inflecting. 
(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  three  classes  are  not  separated  team  each 
other  by  any  sharp  Une  of  demarcation.  Not  only 
does  each  possess  in  a  measure  the  quality  pre- 
dominant in  each  other,  but  moreover  each  gra- 
duates into  its  neighlwar  through  its  boixlering 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly 
isolating :  they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as 
relational  particles,  though  these  still  retain  else- 
where their  independent  character:  they  also  use 
composite,  though  not  strictly  compound  words. 
The  a^lutinative  are  not  wholly  agglutinative :  the 
Finnish  and  Turkish  classes  of  tiie  Ural- Altaian 
family  are  in  certain  instances  inflectional,  the  rela- 
tional adjunct  being  fully  incorporated  with  the 
predicable  stem,  and  having  undergone  a  large 
amount  of  attrition  for  that  pui*pose.  Nor  again 
are  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflectional: 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
tbrms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate 
particles  for  the  expression  of  relational  ideas :  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains 
nothing  more  thnn  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  respects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  as 

titlve  affix  t  tote,  "to do,"  the  passive  affix lU>U,  "to 
liecome ;"  the  afBx  of  pceslhlllty  hoe  to  tot.  "  to  work," 
fee  (Pnlsiky,  In  PKiM.  Tram.  1859,  p^  115). 

•  HonosyllaUc  sobelantlves  are  notnnosnal  In  Hebrew, 
OS  instanced  in  3K-  ]3>  &c  It  is  unnecessary  to  regard 
these  as  truncated  forms  <h>m  bisyllablc  roots. 

I  That  the  Shemitic  languages  ever  actually  existed  In 
a  state  of  monosyllabism  Is  qnestloned  by  Renan,  partly 
because  the  surviving  monosyllable  languages  Ijftve  never 
emerged  fTom  their  primitive  condition,  and  partly  be- 
cause be  conoetvea  synthesis  and  complexity  to  be  ante- 
rior In  the  Ustoiy  of  language  to  analysis  and  simplicity 
(fltit.  GAi.  t.  9S-1M).  The  flrst  of  these  olSectlons  Is 
bosed  upon  the  assumption  that  languages  arc  developed 
only  In  the  direction  of  synthetldsm ;  but  this,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  is  not  the  only  possible  form  of 
development,  and  it  Is  Just  because  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages have  adopted  another  method  of  perfecting  them- 
selves,  that  they  have  remained  In  their  original  stage. 
The  second  objection  leems  to  involve  a  violation  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  language  itself;  for,  though  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  In  language  to  pass  tram  the 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  state,  It  is  no  len  clear  fh>m 
the  elements  of  synthetic  forms  that  tfaey  must  have 
orlgtaially  existed  In  an  analytical  state. 
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any  language  of  that  cltio.  While,  therefore,  the 
clnssiBcntioa  holds  good  with  regairl  to  the  pi'e- 
dotninant  chaiitcten  of  the  classes,  it  does  not  imply 
ditlerences  of  a  specific  uature.  (^.)  But  further, 
the  morphologicnl  varieties  of  language  ttie  not  con- 
fined to  the  exhibition  of  the  single  principle  hitherto 
described.  A  comparison  between  the  westerly 
blanches  of  the  Ural-Altnian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-Europenn  on  the  other,  belonging  I'espec- 
tively  to  the  ngglutinative  and  intiectional  classes, 
will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 
thesis is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as 
the  qualitative.  The  combination  of  primaiy  and 
subordinate  terms  may  be  more  peifect  in  the 
Indo-Europeao,  but  it  is  more  extensively  employed 
in  the  Urnl-.Mtaian  family.  The  former,  for  in 
stance,  appends  to  its  verbal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  number,  penion,  and  occasionally  of  interro- 
gation ;  the  latter  further  adds  suffixes  indicative 
of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativeness,  reHexiveness, 
and  othei°  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word  is  built 
up  tier  on  tier  to  a  maiTellous  extent.  The  former 
appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  govei-ning  particles, 
rendering  them  post-positional  instead  of  pre-posi- 
tional,  and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the 
predicnble  stem.  If,  again,  we  compi\re  the  Shemitic 
with  the  Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  find  a 
morphological  distinction  of  an  equally  diverse 
character.  In  the  former  the  grammatical  category 
is  expressed  by  internal  vowel-changes,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.  So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  unnaturally  been  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classilication,  wherein  the  languages  that  adopt  this 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themselves  as  a 
separate  class,  in  contradistinction  to  thoite  which 
either  use  term  i  national  additions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
foims  (Bopp's  Comp.  Or.  i.  102).  The  singular 
use  of  piefonnatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is, 
again,  a  morphological  peculiarity  of*  very  decided 
character.  And  even  within  the  aanrie  family,  say 
the  Indo-Guropean,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  morphological  character,  whereby  it 
stands  out  ap-'\ii  from  the  other  members  wiUi  a 
decided  impress  of  individuality.  The  infejence  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  character  of  the 
diflerenoes  we  have  noticed,  is  favoarable,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  unity.  Start- 
ing fiom  the  same  common  gi-ound  of  monosyllabic 
roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  development,  following  an  original  im- 
pulse, the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
probably  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can 
penxive,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
rertain  forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society. 
The  agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to 
be  speoally  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  pro- 
minence and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate 
the  leading  idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  fiicilitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  6unilies  that  associate  only  at  inter- 
vals. We  might  almost  imagine  that  these  languages 
derived  their  impress  of  imifoiinity  and  solidity 
irom  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
have  in  all  ages  formed  their  proper  habitat.  So, 
again,  the  inflectional  cliiss  reflects  cultivated  thought 
and  social  organisation,  and  its  languages  have  hence 
been  termed  "  state  "  or  "  political."  Monosyllabism, 
on  the  other  band,  is  pronounced  to  be  suited  to  the 
most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  society,  wherein 
the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  standard  by 
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which  things  are  regulatel  (Max  Hiiller,  in  PhUoK. 
of  Hist.  i.  SST)).  We  should  hesitate,  however,  to 
press  this  theory  as  furnishing  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  difiierences  observable  in  lauguage- 
families.  The  lndo-Euro|«an  languages  attained 
their  high  organisation  amid  the  same  scenes  and 
in  the  same  nomad  state  as  those  wherein  the 
agglutinative  Unguages  were  nurtured,  and  we 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  regard  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former  as 
the  concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organisa- 
tion. 

If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varietiei  of  syn- 
tactical arrangement,  the  same  d^jee  of  analogy 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or 
between  fiunily  and  fiimily  in  the  same  class;  in 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  comparison  with 
others.  The  absence  of  all  grammatical  forms  in 
an  isolating  language  necessitates  a  rigid  collocatjoa 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  logical  prin- 
ciples. The  same  law  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  gene- 
rally hold  their  relative  positions  in  the  order  ex- 
hibited, the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement  being 
easily  brought  into  haimony  with  that  general  law. 
In  the  ngglutinative  languages  the  law  of  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  principid  word  should  oome  last 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  clause  or  word 
preceding  it,  and  being  as  it  were  sustained  by  it. 
The  syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal 
structure,  the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence 
in  the  latter  (Kwald,  Sprachw.  Abh.  ii.  29).  There 
is  in  this  nothing  peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages, 
beyond  the  greater  uniformity  with  which  the  ar- 
rangement is  adhered  to :  it  is  the  general  rule  in 
the  classical,  and  the  occasional  rule  in  certain  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.  In  the  Shemitic  family  the 
revel se  arrangement  prevails:  the  qoalifyii^  adjec- 
tives follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  verb  generally  stands  first :  short  sentences  are 
necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence  more 
room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentonce.  In  illustration 
of  grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  notice  that 
in  the  agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifymg 
substantives,  or  substantives  placed  in  apposition 
with  substantives,  remain  undeclined :  in  this  case 
the  process  may  be  compared  with  the  formation 
of  componud  words  in  the  Indo-European  languages, 
where  the  final  member  alone  is  inflected.  So  again 
the  omission  of  a  plural  termination  in  nouns  fol- 
lowing a  numeral  may  be  paralleled  with  a  similar 
usage  in  our  own  language,  where  the  terms 
"  pound  "  or  "  head  "  are  used  collectively  after  a 
numeral.  We  may  again  cite  the  peculiar  manner 
of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
eflected  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods — 
placing  the  governing  noun  in  the  status  oon- 
stntctus,  or  using  the  rektivc  prononn  t  with  a  pre- 
position before  the  governed  case.  The  first  of 
these  processes  appears  a  strange  inversion  of  the 
laws  of  language ;  but  an  examination  into  the 
origin  of  the  adjuncts^  whether  prefixes  or  affixes, 
used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive,  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with  the 
goveiTied  word,  and  that  they  are  generally  re- 
solvable into  either  relative  or  personal  pronouns. 
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which  wire  the  simple  purpose  of  connecting  the 
two  words  together  (Gamett's  Esiaya,  pp.  2 1 4-227). 
The  anme  end  may  be  gained  by  connecting  the 
wordii  in  prounaciation,  which  frould  lead  to  a  rapid' 
nttenuioe  of  the  first,  and  consequently  to  the  changes 
which  are  witnessed  in  the  status  constructus.  The 
second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  accordance  with 
the  genei-al  method  of  expressing  the  genitive ;  for 
the  eipresMon  "  the  Song  which  is  to  Solomon  " 
staictly  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,"  the  s  repre- 
senting (according  to  Bopp's  expkination)  a  com- 
bination of  the  demonstrative  sa  and  the  relative  ya. 
It  is  thus  that  the  rarieties  of  consti'uction  may  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of 
language  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  in- 
equality of  vital  energy.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  compensating  power  apparently  in- 
herent in  all  language,  whereby  it  finds  the  means 
of  reaching  the  level  of  the  human  spiiit  through 
a  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  guiding  principle. 
The  isohiting  languages,  being  shut  out  from  the 
manifold  advantages  of  verbal  composition,  attain 
their  object  by  multiplied  combinations  of  radical 
sounds,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  system  of  accentua- 
tion and  intonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  though  this  mode 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  onr 
notions  as  the  most  efiective  that  can  be  deviled, 
yet  it  plainly  evinces  a  high  susceptibility  on  the 
port  of  the  linguistic  faculty,  and  a  keen  peixxption 
of  the  correspondence  between  sound  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  absence  of  inflection  interfere  with 
the  expression  even  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
meaning  in  a  semence ;  a  compensating  resource  is 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidiary  terms 
expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action,  &c.,  and 
pairtly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  d&. 
fident  in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack 
the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  ludo-Kuropenn 
Cimily ;  but  they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  i-egularity  and  solidity 
with  which  its  words  aie  built  up,  suffix  on  sufBx, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  suffused  with  an  uniformity 
of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel  •harmony.''  Tlie  Shemitic 
languages  have  worked  out  a  difi'erent  principle  of 
growth,  evolved,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  systems  of  prefix  and  sufBx, 
whereby  the  stem,  being  as  it  were  enclosed  at  both 
extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, .-md  nrts  forced  beck  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  efl'ected  by  a  mudification  of  its  vowel  sounds. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
internal  inflection,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
results  are  very  effective,  as  I'egards  both  economy 
of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  forgoing  observations  is  to 

k  The  action  of  this  law  Is  as  follows :— The  vowels  are 
divided  Into  tfane  ciasaes,  wblcb  we  may  term  sharp, 
medial,  and  flat :  the  first  and  the  last  cannot  be  com- 
bined  In  any  fnlly  fomml  word,  bat  all  the  vowels  must 
be  either  or  the  two  first,  or  of  the  two  lost  classes.  The 
sntBxes  most  always  accord  with  the  root  in  regatd  to  the 
qoallty  of  its  vowel-sounds,  and  hence  the  necenlty  of 
having  double  forms  for  all  the  suffixes  to  meet  the  Hharp 
or  the  flat  character  of  the  root  The  practice  Is  probably 
referable  to  the  same  principle  which  assigned  so  remark- 
able a  prominence  to  the  root    As  the  root  sustains  tbe 
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show  that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  present 
DO  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin. 
Amid  these  varieties  there  may  be  discerned  miini- 
fest  tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  out  of 
which'  language  was  formed,  in  the  stages  of  forma- 
tion through  which  it  has  passed,  in  the  general 
principle  of  grammatical  eii>res«ion,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in  the  development 
of  these  various  formations.  Such  a  result,  though 
it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language  in  I'espect  to 
its  radical  elements,  neveiiheless  tends  to  establish 
the  i  priori  probability  of  this  unity ;  for  if  all 
connected  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be 
refeiTed  to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that 
department  owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitraiy 
appointment,  it  surely  favom'S  the  presumption  that 
the  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  formation 
of  the  roots,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of 
language.  Here  too  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
operation  of  fixed  laws  of  some  kind  or  other,  pro- 
ducing it»ults  of  an  unifoiTn  character;  here  too 
actual  variety  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  original 
unity. 

II.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must  express  our  con- 
viction that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
it  by  proof.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  question.  Every  woiii  as  it  appears 
in  an  organic  langu^e,  whether  wiitten  or  spoken, 
is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  elements,  which  we 
have  termed  pi-edicable  and  formal,  the  first  being 
what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the  second  the 
grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact  both  of 
these  elements  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and  in 
onier  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects, 
that  is,  in  regard  both  to  the  pi-edicable  and  the 
formal  roots.  Asa  matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  formsd  elements,  consisting  for  the  most  pail 
of  pronominal  bases,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life 
than  the  others ;  and  hence  agreement  of  inflectional 
foi-ms  is  justly  regaiiied  as  furnishing  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  geneml  radical  identity.  Even  foreign 
elements  are  forced  into  the  formal  mould  of  the 
language  into  which  they  are  adopted,  and  thus 
bear  testimony  to  the  original  chai'acter  of  that 
language.  But  though  such  a  formal  agreement 
supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  complete  radical  ^reement:  this 
would  still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent 
examination  of  the  pi«dicable  elements.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  latter  are  many  and 
vaiied.  Assuming  that  two  languages  or  language- 
families  are  under  comparison,  the  )>honDlogical 
laws  of  each  must  be  investigated  in  oiiler  to  arrive, 
in  the  fiist  place,  at  the  primary  forms  of  words  in 
the  language  in  which  they  oocui°,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  at  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  lan- 
guage which  constitutes  the  '  other  member  of  com- 


aeries  of  sufBses,  Its  vowel-sound  becomes  not  nnnaturally 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  struin,  facllluiting  the  processes 
of  ulterance  to  the  speaker,  and  of  perception  to  the  hearer, 
and  commimlcating  to  the  word  the  nulformlty  which 
Is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  structure  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

1  Grimm  was  the  flrst  to  discover  a  regular  astern  of 
displacetnent  of  sounds  (XauttcrKhiebung)  pervading  the 
Qothlc  and  Low  German  loDgnages  as  compared  with 
Greek  and  Latin.  According  u>  this  system,  the  Gothic 
BUbstituies  aspirates  for  tenues  (A  for  Gr.  k  or  Lat  c,  Ik 
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pariton,  us  done  by  Grimm  for  the  Teutonic  as  I 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  clnasical  Ian-  { 
guagea.  The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term  { 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  significa-  j 
tioD,  a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense  ] 
in  two  terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a  I 
radical  affinity  be  proved  by  an  independent  ex-  I 
amination  of  the  cognate  words  in  each  caite.  It ! 
still  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  ultimate  i 
Accordance  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  the  result  of ' 
onomatopoeia,''  of  mere  borrowing,  or  of  a  possible 
mixture  of  languages  on  equal  terms.  The  final 
stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to  decide  the  limit 
to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  language — in  other  words,  how  &r  I 
roots,  as  ascei'tain«l  from  groups  of  woitls,  may  be  I 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler ! 
elementary  forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above  > 
described  will  of  course  invalidate  the  whole  result.  I 
Even  where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample  ! 
materials  for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging 
over  long  periods  of  time,  much  difficulty  is  experi-  ] 
enced  in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
agi«ement ;  and  yet  in  such  cases  the  dialectic 
varieties  have  been  kept  within  some  degree  of  re- 
straint by  the  existence  of  a  literary  language, 
which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative  stamp  on 
certain  terms,  lias  secured  both  their  general  use 
and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  combined  effects  of  a  prolific  growth 
of  dialectic  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tracing  out  their  progress.  Whether  under  these 
cii-cumstanoes  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  esta- 
blish a  radical  unity  of  language,  is  a  question 
which  each  person  must  decide  for  himself.  Much 
may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  and  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  a  "family"  according  as 
the  elements  of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in 
outlying  members.  These  limits  may  perdianre  be 
still  more  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  between  the  language-fiunilies,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationship  will  be  modified,  and  new 
elements  of  internal  unity  be  discovered  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  extenial  diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  re- 
ference to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  place 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to 
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an  acknowledged  and  well-defined  relationship :  they 
form  one  of  the  two  families  included  under  ttw 
head  of  "  inflectional  "  in  the  morphological  classi- 
fication. The  other  "fiunily  in  this  class  is  the  (so- 
called)  Shemitic,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  equally 
well  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  extended  over 
what  are  termed  the  sub-Shemitic  languages,  in- 
cluding the  Egyptian  or  Coptic.  The  criteria  of 
the  proper  Shemitic  fiunily  (t°.  e.  the  Aramean, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages)  are  dis- 
tinctive enough;  but  the  connexion  lietween  the 
shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  esta- 
blished. Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  claim 
for  the  latter  an  independent  position,  intermediate 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  fiimilies 
(Bunsen's  Fhil.  of  ffitt.  i.  185,  If.)..  The  aggluti- 
native languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  combined 
by  Prof.  M.  Muller  in  one  &mily  named  "Tur- 
anian." It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond  in  this 
case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in  roots 
is  very  partial  {Lectures,  pp.  290-292).  Many 
philologists  of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly 
Pott  ( Vmjleich.  Metach.  Haaen,  p.  232),  deny  the 
family  relationship  altogether,  and  break  up  the 
agglutinative  languages  into  a  great  number  of 
families.  Certain  it  is  that  within  the  Turanian 
circle  there  are  languages,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Ural-Altaian,  which  show  so  close  an  affinity 
to  each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate 
division,  either  as  a  family  or  a  subdivision  of  a 
family:  and  this  being  the  ca<ie,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian 
group  again  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  femily  as  to  make  the  relationship  very 
dubious.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  south- 
eastern Asia  are  not  induded  in  the  Turanian  fiimily 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  (  Led.  pp.  290, 326),  apparently 
on  the  gi'onnd  that  they  are  not  agglutinative  ;  but 
as  the  Chinese  appears  to  be  connected  radically 
with  the  Burmese  (Humboldt's  Yerachied.  p.  368), 
with  the  Tibetan  (PA.  of  Hist.  i.  393-395),  and 
with  the  Ural-Altaian  languages  (Schott  in  Abk. 
Ab.  Berl.  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  good 
title  to  be  pkoed  in  the  Turanian  family.  With 
regard  to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  African 
languages,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  can 
be  brought  under  any  of  the  heads  already  men- 
tioned, or  whether  they  stand  by  themselves  as 
distinct  femilies.  The  former  are  referred  by  writers 
of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic  or  Turanian  origin 
(Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  ii.  Ill;  Latham's  Man 


for  t,  and  /  (or  p);  tennes  for  medials  (t  tat  d,  p  for  b, 
and  k  for  p);  and  medials  tor  sspftates  (g  for  Or.  ck  or 
Lat  t,  d  tor  Gr.  Ik,  and  b  for  Lat.  /  or  Or.  jA)  (Cmc*. 
DaUt.  Spr.  I.  393).  We  may  Illustrate  the  dianges  by 
comparlDg  A<ar<  with  oor  or  xopiui;  Hum  with  tu;Jive 
with  vifint  ()roT«),  or  father  with  pater ;  ttro  with  duo ; 
laue'Kitby6n;goouv\lhx^r;  dare  with  9e^xr«u ;  bear 
with  fero  or  ^pv.  What  has  thus  been  done  for  the 
Tenlonic  Isngusges,  has  been  carried  out  by  Schleicher 
In  bis  Cempendium  tor  each  class  of  the  Indo-European 
famllj. 

■i  It  Is  a  delicate  question  to  decide  whether  In  any 
given  language  the  onomatopo^tlc  words  that  may  occur 
are  original  or  derived.  Numerous  coincidences  of  sound 
and  sense  occur  In  difTeient  languages  to  which  little  or 
do  value  is  attached  by  etymohigists  on  the  gronnd  that 
they  are  onomatopo^tic  But  evidently  these  n)ay  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  language  to  language,  and  may  tiave  as  true  a 
genealogy  as  any  other  terms  not  bearing  that  character. 


For  Instance,  the  Hebrew  M'a  Off?)  expresses  In  Its  very 
sound  the  notion  of  suralUncing  or  ffuipinff.  the  word  con- 
sisting, as  Renan  has  remarked  (A.  <?.  1.  460),  of  a  lingnal 
I  and  a  guttural,  representing  reai>ectlvely  the  tongue  and 
>  the  throat,  which  are  chleBy  engaged  In  the  operation  of 
swallowing.    ]u  the  Indo-European  laugnages  we  meet 
I  with  a  large  class  of  words  containing  the  same  elements 
'  and  conveying,  more  or  less,  tlw  same  meaning,  such  as 
I  ^i)(»,  Xtxi^oM,  ligurio,  lingua,  ffuia,  **  lick,"  and  others. 
j  These  words  may  have  tiad  a  common  source,  but,  because 
I  they  are  onomatopolHlc  hi  tbelr  character,  they  are  ex- 
cluded as  evidence  of  radical  affinity.     This  exclusion 
may  be  carried  too  far,  though  it  la  dlfllcnlt  to  point  out 
;  where  it  should  stop.    But  even  onomat<^)o£tic  words 
I  bear  a  spedfic  character,  and  tlie  names  given  In  Imita- 
tion of  the  notes  of  birds  differ  materially  in  dUTerent 
languages,  apparently  from  the  perception  of  some  sobtle 
I  analogy  with  previously  existing  sounds  or  ideas.    The 
ButOect  Is  one  of  great  Interest,  and  may  yet  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  blstoiy  of  language. 
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<md  hit  Uigrat.  p.  186) ;  the  latter  to  the  Shemitic 
family  (Latham,  p.  148). 

The  problem  that  awaits  mlation  ia  whether  the 
aereral  fiimilies  above  spedfied  can  be  lednced  to  a 
single  &nil7  by  demonstrating  their  radical  identity. 
It  would  be  um-easonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
aboold  be  ooeitennre  with  the  vocabularies  of  the 
rarioos  languages ;  it  would  naturally  be  confined 
to  such  ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind 
gaierally.  Even  within  this  circle  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  idoitity  may  be  infinitely  enhanced  by 
the  abeeoce  of  materials.  There  are  indeed  but  two 
£unilies  in  which  these  materials  are  found  in  any- 
thing like  suffidmcy,  viz.  the  Indo-European  and 
the  Shemitic,  and  even  these  furnish  ns  with  no 
historical  evidence  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth.  We  find  each,  at  the  most  remote 
literary  period,  already  exhibiting  its  distinctive 
character  of  stem-  and  word-foi-mation,  leaving  us 
to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenomena  the 
processes  by  which  they  had  reached  that  point. 
Hence  there  arises  abtuxiance  of  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to 
these  earlier  processes.  If  we  could  accept  in  its 
entirety  the  system  of  etymology  propounded  by 
tlie  analytical  school  of  Hebrew  scholars,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very  large  amount  of 
ndical  identity;  but  we  cannot  regard  as  esta- 
blished the  prepositional  force  of  the  initial  letters, 
as  stated  by  Ekelitzsch  in  his  7esAiiit«  (pp.  166, 
173,  note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between 
these  and  the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words"  (pp.  170-172).  The  striking  uniformity 
of  bisyUabism  in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable 
only  on  the  assumption  that  a  single  principle 
underlies  the  whole;  and  the  existence  of  groups* 
of  words  difiering  slightly  in  form,  and  having  the 
same  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
this  principle  was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of 
euphonism  and  practical  convenience.     This  pre- 

•  Several  of  the  teims  coapaied  hf  htm  are  ooomato- 
^potUc,  as  fttak  (/ra&tnre),  pitatk  {imTitmiy),  and 

kUap,  and  In  eaeb  of  tbeae  cases  the  initial  letter  forms 
|Mrt  of  the  ooanatopoeia.  In  others  the  Initial  letter  In 
the  Qreek  is  radical,  aa  In  ^nnAcvttv  (Pott's  St.  Han*. 
U.  272),  fyuwTtw  (I.  my.  and  irmKi(m  (L  W).  In 
others  again  It  Is  enpbonic,  as  In  fiUMMw.  Lastly,  we 
are  unable  to  see  bow  Urap  and  tdr^  admit  of  close 
cotupariaon  with  Spv^mw  and  rfit^ty.  It  shows  the  un- 
eertalntf  of.  soch   analogies   that  Geaenlns  compares 

tirap  with  tfuwntr,  and  UI<ip  (^r^)  with  yM^tr, 
whicfa  OeUtiacfa  compan*  with  IMk^  (}\?f%  An  at- 
tempt to  estaUldi  a  large  amonnt  of  ndical  Identity  hjr 
means  of  a  tesolntion  of  the  Hebrew  word  Into  Its  compo- 
nent and  slgniflcant  elements  may  he  seen  in  the  PhUo- 
lag.  Trans,  lor  I8S8,  where,  for  Instance,  the  6a  in  the 
Hebrew  balcath.  Is  compared  with  the  Tentonlc  prefix 
As;  tbedarlndor-Jtoskwlth  the  Welsh  dar  hi  dar.}nru; 
and  (he  cMf*  >n  cA«gAa<k  with  the  Welsh  cjiA  In  q/farv. 

•  Tbeae  gronps  are  sofflrlently  common  hi  Hebrew. 
We  wlU  take  as  an  Instance  the  following  one :— B'^tS- 
K^J-  Va?-  VOi,  and  VOB,  all  conveying  the  idea 
of  "  dash  "  or  *<  strike.''   Or,  agahi,  Oie  following  gnnp, 

of  sllppetlnees :  —  37>    n37> 
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sumption  is  still  further  favoured  by  an  analysis  of 
the  letters  forming  the  stems,  showing  that  the 
third  letter  is  in  many  instances  a  reduplication, 
and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  nasal,  or  a  sibihuit^intixh. 
duced  either  as  the  initial,  the  medial,  or  the  final 
letter.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a  classi- 
fication °  based  on  the  radical  character  of  the 
letter  accoi^ng  to  its  position  in  the  stem.  The 
effect  of  composition  would  have  been  to  produce, 
in  the  first  place,  a  greater  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  woi^s,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
equality  in  the  use  of  the  various  organic  sounds. 

After  deducting  hugely  from  the  amount  of  ety- 
mological correspondence  based  on  the  analytiod 
tenets,  there  still  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
radical  identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion. It  is  impossible  to  pixxtuce  in  this  place  a 
complete  list  of  the  terms  in  which  that  identity  is 
manifested.  In  the  subjoined  note  '  we  cite  some 
instances  of  agreement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopoeia, 
and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic 
families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan 
suggests,  the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the 
onomatopoetic  fiiculty  in  the  original  framers  of 
the  wonk  {Jfitt.  Gen.  i,  465),  is  a  point  that  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  But  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  doe*  not  follow  that  the  words  were  not 
framed  before  the  separation  of  the  families.  Our 
list  of  comparative  words  might  be  much  enlarged, 
if  we  were  to  include  comparisons  based  on  the 
reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bisyllabic  form. 
A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in  Delitzsch's 
Jeshurvn,  pp.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the-  identity  is  but  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive sound  of  the -second  personal  pronoun  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  in  the  Hebrew  attdh, 
and  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  perfect 
tense ;  but  the  m,  which  is  the  prevailing  sound  of 


with  the  radkal 

naS.  aaS.  a^n.  e)^n.  t|^D.  t{^,  jio.  a  eiasdo- 

catory  lexicon  of  soch  groups  would  assist  the  etymolo- 
gical inquiry. 
'  Such  a  claseiacation  Is  attempted  by  Bcettldier,  In 


Bimsen,/>lUlos.^flIi(.tL36T.  After  staUng  what  letUn 
may  be  Inserted  eilher  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  root,  lie  enumerates  those  which  are  always  radical  in 
the  several  positions;  3,  for  Instiuice,  In  the  beglimlng 
and  middle,  but  not  at  the  end ;  *)  and  Q  In  the  begin- 
ning only ;  D  and  g^  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  but 
not  in  the  beginning.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  classification  aa  wholly  correct,  but  we  adduce  it  in 
IllnstraUou  of  the  point  above  noticed, 
p  y^,  comu,  horn. 

1|PO,  luryi,  Muceo,  mix. 

ipS,  cimi,  circle. 

THK,  Clerm.  mie,  earth. 
I  „., 

P?n,  glaber,  gUtm,  Oerm.  glaU,  glide. 

043>  DJ>  Dp,  cum,  <rir,  ntrit. 

HTO,  wktat,  ptenut.  Germ.  toO,  taSL 

■Q,  jwmi,  pure. 

Kia*  ma,  eoran,  JSopa. 

T    T  T  T 

niB,  ^ipu,  fiafMt,fm>,  bear. 
HBK,  him,  (puia. 

T    T 

to,  itmani*. 
n*l3,  euretw. 

-  T 

jnt.  jsrere. 

nib.  Sense,  mm,  mttk,  mith  (Fiiist.  Ltx.  s.  v.). 
whence  by  the  introduction  of  r  Uw  Latin  utort. 
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the  iint  peraonal  proDouo  in  the  former,  is  sup- 
plnoted  by  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  numerals  them 
and  iheba,  for  "six"  and  "sereo,"  aooord  with 
tlie  Indo-European  forms:  those  i-epi^deuting  the 
numl>ers  from  "one"  to  "five"  are  possibly, 
though  not  evidently,  identical.*  With  regard  to 
the  other  languaj^e-fkmilies,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
after  the  olveiTntioDs  already  made,  that  we  should 
attempt  the  proof  of  their  radical  identity.  The 
Ural-Altaian  languages  have  been  extensively 
studied,  but  aje  haidlr  ripe  for  comparison. 
Occasional  resemblances  have  been  detected  in 
gnimmntical  forms '  and  in  the  vocabularies ;  ■  but 
the  value  of  these  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we 
must  await  the  results  of  a  moi*e  extended  resenrch 
into  this  and  other  regions  of  the  world  of  langiiniie. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  propcned  for 
consideration,  viz.,  the  ethnological  views  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  and  more  puiticularly  in  the  lOtb 
chapter  of  (jeuesis,  which  records  the  dispersion  of 
nations  consequent  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

I.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  process  of  the  dispersion ;  but  assuming  that 
dispeision  as  a  fait  accompli.  It  recoi'ds  the  ethnic 
relations  existing  between  the  various  nations  af- 
fected by  it.  These  relations  are  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy ;  the  ethnological  character 
of  the  document  is,  however,  clear  both  from  the 
names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as  Lu- 
dim,  Jebusite,  &c.,  others  geographical  or  local,  as 
Uizraim,  Sidon,  &c.;  and  again  from  the  formu- 
lary, which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject 
**  after  their  families,  after  tiieir  tongues,  in  their 
oountries,  and  in  their  nations"  (vers.  5,  20,  81). 
Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as 
ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designating  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  luis  indeed  been  frequently  surmised  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  is  puiely  geographical,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  certain  extent  favouied  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  the  names  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  on  this  principle ;  the  first  signifying  the 
"high"  hmds,  the  second  the  "hot"  or  "low" 
lands,  and  the  third  the  "  broad,"  undefined  regions 
of  the  north.  The  three  fimtllies  may  have  been 
so  located,  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  table. 
But  neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  satis- 
factorily prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading 
idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it;  for  the  Japhetites 
are  mainly  assigned  to  the  "isles"  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  west  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy 
the  high  lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold, 
thei'efore,  the  geographical  as  suboitiiuate  to  the 
ethnographical  element,  and  avail  ourselves  of  tiie 
foimer  only  as  an  iustiument  for  the  discovery  of 
the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to 
Noah's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The 
Shemites  are  described  last,  apparently  that  the 


1  See  Rtidlger's  note  in  Gesen,  Gramm.  p.  les.  The 
fdentlty  even  of  tiieth  and  **  six  "  lias  been  questioned,  on 
the  ground  tbat  tbe  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
was  ihtt  and  of  the  Aryau  ktvakt  (,PhiM.  Tnaa.  ItMO, 
p.  131). 

'  Several  such  resemblances  are  pointed  out  by  Ewald 
In  bis  Sprachw.  Abliaiid.,  it.  p  18,  34  note. 

•  'llie  following  verbal  resemblances  In  Hungarian  and 
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continuity  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  further  dis- 
turbed; and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  tbe  Shemites, 
in  order  to  show  that  these  were  moie  clowly  related 
to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetites.  The  compa- 
rative degi'ees  of  affinity  are  exi>res8ed,  partly  by 
coupling  the  names  togetlier,  as  in  tlie  ca.ses  of  EU- 
sluih  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (ver.  4), 
and  pailly  by  representing  a  genealogical  descent, 
as,  when  the  nations  Just  mentioned  are  said  to  be 
"  son*  of  Javan."  Ata  inequality  may  be  observed 
in  the  length  of  the  genealogical  lines,  which  in  tbe 
case  of  Japheth  exteuds  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  two, 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  even  four  degrees.  This  in- 
equality clearly  arises  out  of  the  vaiying  interest 
taken  in  the  several  lines  by  the  author  of  the  table, 
and  by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  designed.  We 
may  lastly  observe,  that  the  occunence  of  the  same 
name  in  two  of  the  list*,  as  in  the  case  of  Lad 
(vets.  13,  22),  and  Sheba  (vei-s.  7,  28),  possibly 
indicates  a  fusion  of  the  races. 

The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  histo- 
rical or  classical  names  of  nations,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  paitictihuly  where  the  names  aie  not 
subsequently  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  case* 
comparisons  with  ancient  or  modem  designations 
are  the  only  resoui'ce,  and  wheie  the  designation  i* 
one  of  a  purely  geographical  chaiacter,  as  in  the 
case  of  Riph.ith  compared  with  Sipaei  mantes,  or 
Mash  compaied  with  Matius  mans,  gi'eat  doubt 
must  exist  as  to  the  ethuic  foix:e  of  the  title,  inas- 
much as  several  nations  may  have  successively 
occupied  the  same  district.  Equal  doubt  aiises 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellatives, 
and  so  of  being  transferred  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. Recent  research  into  Assyrian  and  Kgjptiao 
ivcords  bus  in  many  instances  thrown  light  on  the 
Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find  Meshech  and 
Tubal  noticed  under  the  foims  Mtukai  and  TSiplai, 
while  Javao  appeal*  as  the  appelUtion  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  Assyrians  first  met  with  Greek  dviliia- 
tiou.  In  the  latter  the  name  Phut  appears  under 
the  form  of  Pount,  Hittite  as  Khita,  Cush  as  Keesk, 
Canaan  as  Katwma,  &c. 

1 .  The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of  ^ 
which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder 
atfiliated  nations,  as  follows: — (I.)  Gomer,  con- 
nected ethnically  with  tlie  Cimmerii,  Cimbri  (?), 
and  Cymry ;  and  geographically  with  Crimea.  As- 
sociated with  Gomer  are  the  three  following: — (a) 
Ashkenaz,  generally  compared  with  lake  ^scomii* 
in  Bithynia,  but  by  Kuobel  with  the  tiibe  Aiaei,  At, 
or  Oatetes  in  the  Caucasian  district.  On  the  whole 
we  prefer  Basse's  suggestion  of  a  connexion  between 
this  name  and  that  of  the  Axenus,  later  the  Eux- 
tnus  I'ontus.  (i)  Kiphath,  the  Hipaei  Montes,  which 
Kuobel  connects  etymologically  and  geographically 
with  Carpates  Mons.  (c)  Tc^rmah,  undoubtedly 
Armenia,  or  a  poi-tion  of  it.  (ii.^  Magog,  the  Sctf- 
Mans.  (iii.)Mi«dai,^e(/Ki.  (iv.)  Javan, the /onwas, 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic  race,  witli 
whom  aie  associated  the  four  following :  ^  (a) 
Klishah,  the  Aeoliant,  less  probably  identified  with 
the  distiict  Elis.    (6)  Taiahish,  at  a  later  peiiod 


Sanscrit  have  been  noticed:— «tW  and  eln,  "eoe;"  Mat 
and  ikcult,  "six;"  hH  and  taptan,  "seven;"  (it  and 
datan,  '*  ten ;"  aer  and  uAarra,  **  tbonsand  ;**  bdca  and 
Mdco,  "frog;"  oronjr  and  kironja,  "gold"  (fkiM. 
rrant.  for  1358,  p.  26).  Pruofs  of  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship Ijetweeu  the  Finnish  and  Indo-European  lan- 
guages are  adduced  in  a  pnper  on  the  subject  In  the 
PhitoL  Trant.  for  I860,  p.  281  0. 
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•f  Biblical  hittoiy  certainly  idaitical  with  Tarttaia 
in  S5Miu,  to  which,  however,  there  are  objections  as 
regain  the  table,  partljr  from  the  too  extended  area 
thus  given  to  the  Mosaic  world,  and  partly  because 
Tartessos  was  a  Phoenician,  and  consequently  not  a 
Japhetic  settlement.  Knobel  compares  the  Tynmi, 
Tyrrhmi,  and  Tusci  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  pi-eca^ 
riooa.  (c)  Kittim,  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
(d)  Dadanim,  the  Dardani  of  Ulyria  and  Mysia: 
Sodona  is  sometimes  compared,  (v.)  Tubal,  the 
Tibareni  in  Pontus.  (vi.)  Meshech,  the  MoacM  in 
the  north-western  port  of  Aimenia.  (vii.)  Tints, 
perhaps  Thracia. 

2.  The  Haraitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of 
which  four  represent  independent,  and  the  remaindei- 
atilliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
branches,  th«  western  or  African  repi^esenting 
Aethiopia,  the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  tribe  Coaaaei,  the  district  Cistia,  and  the 
province  Siaiana  or  Khuzittan.  With  Cush  are 
associated : — (a)  Seho,  the  Sabaei  of  Yemen  in 
south  Arabia.  (6)  Uavilah,  the  district  KASwldn 
in  the  same  pai-t  of  the  peninsnla.  (c)  Sabtah,  the 
town  Sabatha  in  Badramaat.  {d)  Kaamah,  the 
town  Rhegma  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
with  whom  are  associated: — (a')  Sheba,  a  tribe 
probably  connected  ethnically  or  commercially  with 
the  cue  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned,  but 
located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  (f) 
Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Penian  Gulf, 
where  the  name  perhaps  still  survives  in  tlie  island 
Dadm.  (e)  Sabtecbah,  perhaps  the  town  8ami/- 
duce  m  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (/)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and 
not  a  get^raphical  name,  the  representative  of  the 
eastern  Cushites.  (ii.)  liizraim,  the  two  Hitn,  i.  e. 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected : — (a)  Ludim,  according  to 
Knobel  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Shemitic  Lud,  but  settled 
in  Egypt;  otheis  compare  the  river  Laud  (Plin.  v. 
2),  and  the  Zewitah,  a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Syiles. 
(A)  Anamim,  according  to  Knobel  the  inhabitania 
of  the  DtUa,  which  would  be  described  in  Egyptian 
by  the  term  tanemhit  or  taanemhit,  "  nortlieni  dis- 
trict,"'converted  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim. 
(c)  Naphtuhim,  variously  explained  as  the  peo)>le 
of  Nephthys,  i.  e.  the  northern  coast  district  (Uo- 
cbart),  and  as  the  worshippers  of  Phthah,  meaning 
the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  (d)  Pathrusim,  Upper 
Egypt,  the  name  being  explained  as  meaning  in  the 
Egyptian  "the  sonth"  (Knobel).  (e)  Casluhim, 
Ouius  mons,  Catsiotis,  and  Catsium,  eastward  of 
the  Delta  (Knobel):  the  Colchians,  according  to  Bo- 
chart,  but  this  is  unlikely.  (/)  Caphtorim,  most 
probably  the  district  about  Coptoa  in  Upper  Egypt 
[CaphtobJ  ;  the  island  of  Crete  according  to  many 
modem  critics,  Cappodocia  according  to  the  older 
interpreters,  (g)  Phut,  the  Punt  of  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  meaning  the  Libyans,  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no  re- 
mark in  this  platx.  The  name  has  been  variously 
explained  as  meaning  the  "  low  "  land  of  the  coast 
district,  or  the  "  subjection  "  threatened  to  Canaan 
personally  (Gen.  ix.  25).  To  Canaan  belong  the  fol- 
lowing eleven :— (a)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of 
that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (It)  Heth,  or  the  Hlttites 
of  Biblical  history,    (c)  The  Jebusite,  of  Jebus  or 
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Jerusalem,  (d)  The  Amorite  frequently  mentioned 
in  Biblical  history.  («)  The  Girgasite,  the  same 
as  the  Gii-gashites.  (/)  The  Hivite,  variously  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  occupants  of  the  "interior" 
(Ewald),  or  the  dwellers  in  "villages"  (Gesen.). 
(g)  The  Arkite,  of  Area,  north  of  Tripolis,  at  the 
toot  of  Lebanon.  (A)  The  Smite,  of  Si'n  or  Soma; 
places  m  the  Lebanon  district.  ( i)  The  Arvadite, 
of  Aradus  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  (j  )  The  Ze- 
mai-itei  of  Simyra  on  the  Eleotherus.  (k)  The 
Hamathite,  of  Mamath,  the  classical  Epiphania,  on 
the  Orontes. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder 
to  affiliated  tribes,  as  follows : — (i.)  Elaro,  the  tribe 
Elymati  and  the  district  Elymais  in  Susiana.  (ii.) 
Asshur,  Astyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  range 
of  Zagrus.  (iii.)  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis  in  northern 
Assyria,  with  whom  are  associated: — (a)  Kalah,  a 
pei-sonal  and  not  a  geographical  title,  indicating  a 
migration  of  the  people  represented  by  him ;  Salah'g 
son  (a')  Eber,  lepresentiug  geogmphically  the  dis- 
trict across  (i.  «.  eastward  of)  Uie  Euphrates ;  and 
fiber's  two  sons  (a*)  Peleg,  a  personal  name  indi- 
cating a  "  division  "  of  this  bi-anch  of  the  Shemitic 
family,  and  (ft")  Joktan,  representing  generally  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabu,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  vix.: — (a*)  Almodad,  probably  re- 
presenting the  tribe  of  Jurhum  near  Mecca,  whose 
leader  was  named  Mvdad.  (6^)  Sheleph,  the  Sala- 
peni  in  Temen.  (a*)  Uazarmaveth,  Hadramcmt, 
in  southern  Arabia,  (rf")  Jenih.  («*)  Hadoram, 
the  Adramitae  on  the  southern  coast,  in  a  district 
of  ffadramaut.  (/*)  Uxal,  supposed  to  represent 
the  town  Szanaa  in  south  Arabia,  as  having  been 
founded  by  Asal.  (g*)  Diklah.  (A*)  Obal,  or,  as 
in  1  Chr.  i.  22,  Ebal,  which  latter  is  identified  by 
Knobel  with  the  Qebanitae  in  the  south-west,  (t*) 
Abimael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  district 
Mahra,  eastward  of  Hadrwtiaut,  and  with  the 
towns  Mara  and  Maii.  [j* )  Shefao,  the  Sahaei  of 
south-western  Arabia,  about  Maiiaba.  (A*)  Ophir, 
probably  Adane  on  the  southeiii  coast,  but  see 
article.  (^)  Havilah,  the  district  Khdailaa  in 
the  north-west  of  Yemm.  {m*)  Jotnb,  possibly 
the  Joharitae  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  for  which 
Jobabitae  may  originally  have  stood,  (iv.)  Lud, 
generally  compared  with  Lydia,  but  explained 
by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various  aboriginal 
tribes  in  and  about  Palestine,  such  as  the  Ami^ 
lekites,  Kephaites,  Emim,  &c.  We  cannot  consider 
either  of  these  views  as  well  established.  Lydia 
itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  table : 
as  to  the  Shemitic  origin  of  its  population,  conflict- 
ing opinions  are  entertained,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert  hereatier.  Knobel's  view  has  in 
ita  &vonr  tlie  probability  that  the  tribes  refeiTed 
to  would  be  represented  in  the  table;  it  is,  how- 
eveiv  wholly  devoid  of  historical  confiimation,  with 
the  exception  of  an  Arabian  tradition  that  AmlH 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Zaud  or  Lauxid,  the  son  of 
Shem.*  (v.)  Aram,  the  general  name  for  Syria 
and  northern  Mesopotamia,  with  whom  the  following 
arc  associated : — (a)  Uz,  probably  the  Aeaitae  of  Pto- 
lemy. (6)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with 
the  name  Uuleh,  attaching  to  a  district  north  of 
Lake  Meroro.  (o)  Gether,  not  identified,  (d)  Mash, 
Masius  Mons,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 


>  llils  tradition  probably  originated  In  the  desire  to 
tarn  a  oonnectlng  link  between  tbe  Mosaic  table  and  the 
varfcnu  elemeots  of  the  Arabian  popnlatton.    Tbe  only 


conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  It  is  that.  In  the  opinion  of 
Its  orlglnalor,  there  was  an  element  which  was  neither 
lahmaellte  nor  JoktanU  (Ewald.  OaA.  1. 339,  note). 
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There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table,  viz. : 
Philistim,  which  occun  in  the  Hamitic  division, 
but  without  any  direct  lusertion  of  Hamitic  deacent. 
The  terms  used  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  whom  (Ca»- 
luhim)  came  Philistim  "  (ver.  14),  would  naturally 
'  imply  descent ;  but  the  Hebrew  text  only  warrants 
the  oondosion  that  the  Philistines  sojourned  in  ^e 
land  of  the  Casluhim.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
believe  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  table  to 
have  been  to  afTirm  the  Hamitic  origin  of  the  Phi- 
listines, leaving  undecided  the  particular  branch, 
whether  Casluhim  or  Caphtorim,  with  which  it  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table, 
including  Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  70, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writers  to  72. 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  compari- 
sons, and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  nnmber  of 
nations  and  languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bible  itself 
furnishes  no  ground  for  such  calculations,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  in  any  case  specify  the  numbers. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical 
value  of  the  Mosaic  table,  viz. :  the  period  to  which 
it  refers.  On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are 
entertained.  Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the 
commercial  geography  of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns 
it  to  about  1200  B.O.  {.YSlktrt.  pp.  4-9),  and  Re- 
oan  suppoi-ts  this  view  {Hat.  Qen.  i.  40),  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (v.  Bohlen's 
Gen.  ii.  207;  Winer,  Stub.  ii.  665).  Internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of 
Abraham  on  the  following  grounds:  —  (1)  The 
Cnnaanites  were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Palestine.  (2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded 
their  migration.  (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omission  whidi  cannot  be  eatis&ctorily  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323),  or  of  Sidon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  241 ).  (4)  Various  places  such  as 
Simyiv,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5) 
Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubt«ily  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
rium of  TarUHmu,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  signiricanoe.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early 
a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  hare  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  404).  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  be- 
longed to  tiw  district  before  the  anival  of  the  Aryan 
Medes,  whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
kindred  origin  to  them  or  by  Turanians ;  and  this 
probability  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
notice  of  a  Median  dynasty  in  Babylon,  as  reported 
by  Berosns,  so  eaily  as  the  25th  century  B.C. 
(Rawlinson,  i.  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  to  the  Medes,  if 
the  Aryan  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiy.  1  wei-e  thoroughly  established,  in  accord- 
ance with  Kenan's  view  (B.  0.  i.  61):  on  this 
point,  however,  we  have  our  doubts. 

The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 


■■  A  connexion  between  the  names  Terah  and  Tm- 
chonlUs,  Hartn  and  Baunm,  Is  suggested  by  Benan 
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notices  relating  to  the  various  division*  of  the 
Terachite  &mily.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemitic 
division,  being  descended  from  Arphaxad  through 
Peleg,  with  whom  the  line  terminates  in  the  table. 
Ren,  .Seiiig,  and  Nahor  form  the  intramediate  links 
between  Pel^  and  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  18-2.i),  with 
whom  began  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  districts  by 
certain  branches  of  the  family.  The  original  seat 
of  Terah'  was  Vr  of  the  Cbaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28) ; 
thence  he  migrated  to  Haian  (Gen.  xi.  31),  whoe 
a  section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of 
Nahor,  remained  (Gen.  xiiv.  10,  xxvii.  43,  xxiz. 
4  ff.),  while  the  two  branches,  represented  by 
Abraham  and  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  settled  in  Canaan  and  the  adjacent 
districts  (Gen.  xii.  5).  FrcHn  Lot  sprang  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  30-38) :  from 
Abraham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Isfamael 
(Gen.  xiT.  12),  tiie  Israelites  through  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  the  Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.),  and  certain  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Midianites  are  the  most  conspicuous,  throngh  the 
sons  of  his  concubine  Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in 
connexion  with  the  Teracbites  concerns  their  ori- 
ginal settlement.  The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  history 
has  led  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  a  Hamitic 
people,  oiiginally  belonging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence 
transplanted  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  to  north- 
em  Assyria  (Rawlinson's  Herod.  L  319).  We  do 
not  think  this  view  supported  by  Biblical  notices. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  Terachite  movement  to  look  for  Ur  in  northan 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Haran.  That  the  Chal- 
dees, or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature^ 
the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that  ndghbourhood,  is 
indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  the  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  {Geach. 
i.  378),  means  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldees."  In 
classiol  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupyi:« 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  ArrapachUit,  the  Biblical 
Aipacbaad,  under  the  names  Chaldam  (Xen.  Anab. 
iv.  3,  §§1-4)  and  Oordyaei  or  Carduchi  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  747),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a  vital 
existence  under  the  form  of  Kurd.  The  name 
Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as  meaning  "  two 
rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Saharaim  and  the  chissical  Maopotcania  {Zeit. 
Morg.  Ges.  xi.  137).  We  receive  this  explanation 
with  reserve ;  but,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  it  &vours  the 
northern  locality.  The  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  but  small, 
if  the  term  Kaidai  does  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  until  the  9th  century  B.c.  (Rawlinson, 
i.  449).  We  therefore  conceive  the  original  scat 
of  the  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north,  whence 
they  moved  southVrards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babyl<si,  where  we  find 
them  dominant  in  the  7  th  century  B.C.  Whether 
they  first  entered  this  country  as  mei'cenaries, 
and  then  conquered  their  employers,  as  suggested 
by  Benan  {H.  Q.  i.  68),  must  remain  uncertain ; 
but  we  thmk  the  suggestion  supported  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  name  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  Babylonian  populatioiu  The 
sacerdotal   character  of  the  Chaldees  is  certainly 


(BiiL  Bin.  L  2«).    Tbis.  however,  is  InconsMenl  ' 
the  position  generallj  assigned  to  Haian, 
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difficalt  to  reconcile  with  this  or  any  other  hypo- 
thesis on  the  subject. 

Returning  to  the  Terachitee,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  define  tlie  ge(^:8phical  limits  of  their  settlements 
with  precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  pi-e- 
▼ionsly  existing  inhabitants  of  the  countries  inter- 
vening between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  hence  we  find  an  Anun,  an  Vz,  and  a  Chesed 
among  the  descendants  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21, 22), 
a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among  those  of  Abraham  by 
Kelurah  (Gen.  xxr.  3),  and  an  Amalek  among  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxivi.  12).  Few  of  the 
numerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock  at- 
tained historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
course  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so  also 
the  Nabateans,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatrem^re,  Milanga,  p.  59).  Of 
the  rest,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and 
Edoroitea  are  chieBy  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
the  Israelites,  to  whom  they  were  close  neighbours. 
The  memory  of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Hebi'ew,  as  refer- 
ring to  their  I'esidenoe  beyond  the  river  Euphrates 
(Joeh.  xxiv.  3). 

Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  aceonnted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any 
notice  of  their  ethnology.  In  this  eatery  we  may 
place  the  Horims,  who  occupied  Edom  before  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  the  Znzims  and 
Zamzummims  of  Peraea  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Dent.  ii. 
20) ;  the  Rephaims  of  Biuhan  and  of  the  valley 
near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
2  Sam.  V.  18) ;  the  Emims  eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  the  Avima  of  the  southern  Phi- 
listine plain  (Deut.  ii.  23);  and  the  Anakims  of 
southern  Palestine  (Josh.  zi.  21).  The  question 
arises  whether  these  tribes  were  Hamites,  or  whe- 
ther they  represented  an  earlier  population  which 
preceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites.  The  htter 
view  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  r^ards  the 
majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the 
Shemitic  tongue  {Ydtkert.  pp.  204,  315).  No 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  snpport  of  this  theory, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  double  diffi- 
culty of  aooounting  for  the  name  of  Lud,  and  of 
explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Hamites 
and  Terachites  speaking  the  same  hmguage.  Still 
less  evMence  is  there  in  favour  of  the  Turanian 
origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
tline  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper, 
in  accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first 
ware  of  papulation  which  overspread  western  Asia 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Raw- 
linaon's  Hend.  i.  645,  note).  To  this  theoiy  we 
shall  presently  advert:  meanwhile  we  can  only 
observe,  in  reference  to  these  fragmentary  popu- 
lations, that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, they  probably  belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp. 
Mum.  xiii.  22 ;  Jodg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance 
have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migi-atlon  than  the 
Camumitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  the 
later  comers ;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  abodes,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Dent.  ii. 
23 ;  Mum.  xiii.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald, 
Gaoh.  i.  31 1),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Car 
naanitish  origin  arising  out  of  these  names  wonid 
he  in  connexion  with  Zamzummim,  which,  according 
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to  Renau  {H,  Q.  p.  35,  note),  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Greek  pdp$afoi,  and  in  this 
case  implies  at  all  events  a  dialectical  diffei'ence. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements 
contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physio- 
logical or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains 
that  the  threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is 
founded  on  the  physiological  principle  of  colour, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  representing  respectively 
the  redj  black,  and  white  complexions  prevalent  in 
the  different  legions  of  the  then  known  world  (  VBl- 
kert.  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
for  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham  (=*'dark")  and 
Japheth  (  =  "fair"),  but  not  in  respect  to  Shem, 
and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  colour  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
The  etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than 
sustains  his  view ;  for  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive  that 
the  principle  of  classification  would  be  embodied  in 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  thinl :  the 
force  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
uniformity.  With  regard  to  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  physical 
chai-acter  of  the  districts  that  the  Hamites  of  the 
south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetites  of  the 
north  &ir,  and  further  that  the  Shemites  should 
hold  an  intermediate  place  in  colour  as  in  geogra- 
phical position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  "  redness  " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edbm  probably  referred  to 
the  soil  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  87) :  the  Erythnuum 
Mare  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint,  arising*  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
substance,  and  not  because  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
on  it,  the  black  Cushites  beuig  equally  numerous 
on  its  shores :  the  name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the 
ShemitK  man,  is  ambiguous,  from  its  reference  to 
soil  as  well  as  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  called  from  their  red  hue,  and  yet 
are  placed  m  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  fironr  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  Tvphon  is  of  little  value  until  it  can  be 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre- 
sented the  Shemites.  This  is  asserted  by  Renan 
{H.  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Knobel's  view  as  fiir 
as  the  Shemites  are  concerned,  thongh  he  does  not 
accept  his  genei-al  theory. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Mosaic  table  ai'e  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  primary  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is 
consequently  of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely, 
of  accounting  for  the  erident  identity  of  language 
spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachitee  and  the  Hiunitic 
Canaanites.  Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather 
enhsnoed  than  removed  this  difficulty.  The  altei^ 
natives  hitherto  offered  as  satis&ctory  solutions, 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  vrith  the  enlarged 
area  which  the  language  is  foond  to  cover  on  each 
side.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
probability that  a  wandering  nomadic  tribe,  sncfa 
as  the  Terachites,  would  be  able  to  impose  its  lan- 
guage on  a  settled  and  powerful  nation  like  the 
Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how  the  Cushites  and  other  HamiUc  tribes,  who 
did   not  oome   into  contact  with   the  Terachites, 
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acquired  the  same  general  type  of  langiu^.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  renllj  Hamitic,  we  hare  to 
uplain  the  eitenslon  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
futher  question,  moreover,  aiises  out  of  this  ex- 
planation, viz. :  what  was  the  language  of  the  Te- 
rachites  before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  0.  Mtiller,  in 
HeiTog's  S.  E.  lir.  238,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Sbemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage— a  view  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic question,  we  must  dtaw  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitic  class  of  languages,  and  that  any  theory 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fiill  to  the 
'ground.  The  Hamitic  tvpe  is  most  highly  deve- 
loped, as  we  might  expect,  in  the  country  which 
was,  par  excellence,  the  knd  of  Ham,  viz.  Egypt ; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philologists, 
practically  the  two  were  aa  distinct  ti-om  each  other 
in  historical  times,  aa  any  two  languages  oonld 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once 
to  throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Mosaic  table.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  esplainiog  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
tribes  were  Shemites ;  for  again  the  oDrrectness  of 
the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated  by  the  ditici-ences 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  distinguish  the 
Shemites  proper  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Cushites 
using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former  are  cbarao- 
terised  by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and  ad- 
herence to  pati-iarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking ; 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people ;  and  the  Guahites  are 
identified  with  the  massive  architectural  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extendal  ideas  of  empire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  fiunily,  but  of  the  C'a- 
naanites  and  Cushites.  With  r^rd  to  the  former, 
various  eipUinations  have  been  offered — such  as 
Knobel's,  that  they  acquired  a  Shemitic  language 
firom  a  prior  population,  i-cpieseiited  by  the  Remites, 
Zuzim,  Zamznmmiro,  &c.  (VBlkert.  p.  313);  or 
Bunsen's,  that  they  wei-e  n  Shemitic  race  who  had 
long  sojourned  in  Egypt  (Phil,  of  ffiat.  i.  191) — 
neither  of  which  are  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  oH'ered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigiation  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language 
(Kenau,  i.  322).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cushite  Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  su^;est 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  (Renan, 
i.  318).  We  are  not,  however,  without  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  research  will  clear  up  much  of 
the  mystery  that  now  enwmps  the  subject.  There 
are  two  directions  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
for  light,  namely  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many 
striking  points  of  rescmbbnce  to  the  Shemitic  type 
it  acknowledged  on  all  sides.    It  is  also  allowed 
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that  the  resemblances  are  of  a  Taluable  chancto, 
being  oberrvable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  ii 
ag^utinative  foi-ms,  in  the  treatment  of  vowrii, 
and  other  such  points  (Kenan,  i.  84,  85).  Tliae 
is  not,  howe\-er,  an  equal  degree  of  i^reeinDt 
among  schobn  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  dnwn 
from  these  resemblances.  While  many  recognize  in 
them  the  pioofs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and  bant 
regard  HamiUsm  as  an  early  stage  of  Sbonitisni, 
others  deny,  either  on  general  or  on  special  grounds, 
the  probability  of  such  a  connexion.  When  we  find 
such  high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  liile 
(Pha.  of  Hi$t.  i.  186-189,  ii.  3),  and  Renan  (i.  86) 
on  tlie  other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  sdwlan 
who  have  adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presuni{K 
tion  dogmatically  to  asaert  the  correctness  or  is- 
oorrectness  of  either.  We  can  only  point  to  tic 
possibility  of  the  identity  being  established,  and  to 
the  further  possibility  that  connecting  links  mar  be 
discovered  between  the  two  extremes,  which  mar 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  render  the 
use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  leu 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appears  to  be. 

Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  sod 
Euphrates,  and   the   adjacent    countries,  we  find 
ample  materials  for  research  in  the  inacriptioiu  re- 
cently discovered,  the  examinatioD  of  which  liai 
not  yet  yielded  undisputed   results.     The  Hoadc 
table  places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Assyria  ami 
Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.     The  prol>7 
bility  of  this  being  ethnically  (as  opposed  to  gei>- 
I  graphically)  true  depends  partly  on  the  i^  assignd 
to  the  table.     Theie  can  be  no  question  that  it  t 
late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  were  held  by  nB- 
Sbemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors.    But  if  wi 
cairy  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  tiie 
case  may  have  been  different ;    for  thoagh  Qm 
is  regarded  as  etymologically  identical  with  Ins 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  i*  not  conclusive  as  to  Die 
Iranian  chaiacter  of  the  language  in  early  tintes. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by,  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population   io  Assyria  was  Shemitic 
(Renan,  i.  70;   Knobel,  pp.  154-156):  and  it  b 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions  be- 
longing more  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  <^ 
Susa  may  ultimately  establish  the  &ct  of  a  ;>b<niitie 
population  in  Elam.    The  presence  of  a  Cadiitie 
population  in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  veiy  genersUr 
iield  on  linguistic  givunds ;  and  a  cbiee  identity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  old  Babylonian  and  tiie 
Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  andent 
I  type  still   living  in  a  district  Of  Hairammt,  is 
j  Southern  Arabia  (Koian.ff.  tf.i.  60).    In  additiM 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popo- 
latlon  of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
I  pmenoe  of  a  Turanian  element  has  been  Inferml 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  eaily  inccnp- 
I  tions.     We  must  here  e.xpi'ess  our  conricticn  tlut 
\  tlie  ethnology  of  the  countries  in  question  is  con- 
I  riderably  douded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  teiiu 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.     It  is  fitqnenlly 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  s 
linguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  aggMhuttaie,  or 
in  an  ethnk:  sense.    The  presence  of  a  certain  anioimt 
of  Turanianism  in  the  foimer  does  not  iavolre  its 
presence  in  the  latter  sense.    The  old  Bsbyknian  sni 
Susianian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutiistire 
than  tlie  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  fnd  of 
their  belonging  to  an  earlier  stage  of  tiie  Unglng^ 
and  does  not  of  itself  indicate  a  foreign  populstim ; 
and  if  these  early  Babylonian  inscriptions  nsduats 
into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  asserted  even  by  me  adrs- 
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catce  of  the  Tni-iinian  tbeoiy  (Rawlinson's  Bend.  i. 
442,  445),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic  Turanianism 
cannot  poesibly  be  infen'ed.  Added  to  this,  it  is 
inexplicable  how  the  pressence  of  a  lai-ge  Scythic 
population '  in  the  Achaemeninn  period,  to  which 
many  of  the  Snsianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
tribes  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  leviev  of  the 
Persian  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sacae,  the 
former  of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
north,  while  tiie  latter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  a  memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  name  Seistan,  representing  the  ancient 
Sacastene.  l^ren  with  r^ard  to  ttiesc,  Scythic 
may  not  mean  Turanian ;  for  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Scythians  of  history  (the  Skolots),  for 
whom  an  Indo-Kuropean  origin  is  claimed  (Rawlin- 
son's Herod,  iii.  197).  The  impression- conveyed 
by  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (  Kawlinson, 
i,  442,  444,  646,  notes)  is  not  &vourable  to  the 
general  resolts  of  the  researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  assei-ted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modem  r& 
search.  The  Cushltic  element  has  left  memorials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
Mareh  and  Sarui  (Renan,  i.  318),  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  it  has  exercised  on  the  Hanyaritii  and 
Mahri  langni^es,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Joktanid  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian 
]iopnlation,  the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  language 
needs  no  proof.  With  regard  to  the  Isbmaelite 
element  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

it  remains  to  be  inquired  how  tax  the  Japhetic 
stock  represents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Turanian  families.  Adopting  the 
twofold  division  of  the  foiiuer,  suggested  by  the 
name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western ;  and  sub- 
dividing the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian, 
and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Illyrian, 
Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  chisses, 
we  are  able  to  assign  Mndai  {Media)  and  Togarmali 
(^Armema)  to  the  Iranian  clnss;  Javan  (/onion) 
and  Elishah  {Aeolian)  to  the  Hellenic;  Gomer 
conjectiunlly  to  the  Celtic ;  and  Dodaniro,  also  con- 
jecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  According  to  the  old 
interpreters,  Ashkena2  represents  the  Teutonic  class, 
while,  according  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  be  identifies  with  the 
Etruscans ;  the  Slavonian  by  Magog ;  and  the  Litha- 
anian  possibly  by  Tiras  (pp.  90,  68,  130).  The 
same  writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  CjTiiry  or  Gomer  (p.  45) ; 
while  Kittim  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably 
to  the  Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant 
on  the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98).  The 
evidence  for  these  identiiications  varies  in  strength, 
but  in  no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  the  main 
branches  of  the  human  family  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that 
has  been  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  pre- 
carious. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  proving,  so  also  none  of  disproving, 
the  correctness  of  these  conjectures.     Whether  the 

>  The  tout  amonnt  of  the  Shemitic  popnlatlon  at  pie- 
Mnt  Is  compnted  to,  be  only  30  millions,  while  the  Indo- 
European  is  computed  at  400  miUtons  (Renan,  1, 43,  note). 
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Turanian  family  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Mosaic 
table  may  be  doubted.  Those  who  advocate  the 
Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  would  naturally 
regard  Magog  as  the  representative  of  this  fiimily  ; 
and  even  those  who  dissent  from-  the  Mongolian 
theory  may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that  the 
title  Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nonud  tribes 
of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Tu- 
ranian. Tubal  and  Meschech  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered: Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  (pp.  Ill,  119);  and 
if  the  Finnish  character  of  the  Basque  language 
were  established,  he  would  regard  the  Iberians  as 
certainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probably  Turanians, 
the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in  the 
north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character 
of  the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been 
otherwise  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity 
of  the  names  Meschech  and  Muscovite  (Rawlinson's 
Berod.  i.  652). 

II.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits, 
and  inquire  how  fai-  the  present  results  of  ethno- 
l(^eal  science  support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  which  underlie*  the  Mosaic 
system.  The  chief  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
instrument  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the 
i-elationship  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  general 
results  this  instrument  is  thoroughly  tinistworthy, 
and  in  each  individual  case  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  furnishes  a  strong  primA  facie  evidence ;  but  its 
evidence,  if  unsupported  by  collateral  proofs,  is  not 
unimpeachable,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  adopted  languages  which  have  occurred 
within  historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general 
results. 

The  nomenclatnre  of  modem  ethnology  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  area,  and  pai-tiy  from  the 
general  adaption  of  langu^  as  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation. The  term  Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not, 
howevei',  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shem,  but  the 
use  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  current 
among  the  Israelites  in  historical  times.  Hamitie 
also  finds  a  place  in  modem  ethnology,  but  as  sub- 
ordinate to,  or  co-ordinate  with,  Shemitic  Japhetic 
is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryan. 
The  various  nations,  or  families  of  nations,  which 
find  no  place  ander  the  Biblical  titles  are  classed  by 
certain  ethnol(^st8  under  the  brood  title  of  Tura- 
nian, while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into  divi- 
sions more  or  less  numeroos. 

The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace 
the  extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  this  &mily,  as  compared 
with  the  Indo-European  or  Turanian,  is  its  in- 
elasticity. Hemmed  in  both  by  natural  barriers 
and  by  the  superior  enei^  and  expansireness  of 
the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  status  ^uo  of  early  times.^   The  only  r 

T  Eastward  of  tbe  Tigris  a  Shemitic  population  has 
been  snpposrd  to  exist  in  Atghanistan,  where  tbe  Pu^tu 
laoguage  has  been  regarded  bs  bearing  «  Shemitic  cba- 
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dii'ectim  in  which  it  ha<  exhibited  any  tendency  to 
expand  has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  lamily, 
Til.  the  Phoenidana,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  ex- 
pansion, viz.  commercial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor 
we  find  tokens  of  Shemitlc  presence  in  Cilida,  which 
was  connected  with  Phoenicia  both  by  tradition 
(Herod,  rii.  91),  and  by  language,  as  attested  by  ex- 
isting coins  (Geaen.  Mon,  Phoen.  iii.  2)  :  in  Pkm- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lyda,  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Plin.  7.  24;  Herod,  i. 
173),  whose  name  beers  a  Sheqiitic  character,  and 
who  are  reported  to  bare  spoken  a  !3>emitic  tongue 
(Kuseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ii.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such  as 
Phoenix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  snbseqoent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same 
districts  is  attested  by  the  existing  Lydan  inscrip- 
tions :  again  in  Caiia,  though  the  evidence  arising 
oat  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  Osngo  and  Chrysaoreus  with  the  OCaiaot  and 
Xpvfrdp  of  Sanchuniathon  is  called  in  question 
(Kenan,  If.  0.  i.  49) :  and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where 
the  descendants  of  Lud  are  located  by  many  authori- 
ties, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitic  lan- 
guage is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunsen  and  Lassen, 
in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous  presence 
of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Sardis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical  notices  of 
an  ethnical  connexion  with  Mysia  (Herod,  i.  171) 
Whether  the  Shemitas  ever  occupied  any  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  Tn  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Qip- 
padocia  were  Syiians,  distinguished  fi'om  the  mass 
of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed 
Leucoyri  (Strab.  xii.  p.  542) ;  but  this  statement 
is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of  Aryanism  afforded 
by  the  names  of  the  kings  and  deities,  as  well  as  by 
the  Persian  character  of  the  religion  (Strab.  it.  p. 
7.S3).  If  therefore  the  Shemitas  ever  occupied  this 
district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenbach,  Orig, 
Europ.  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Meditei-ranean :  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  token.<i  of  their  pre- 
sence at  Citium  and  other  places ;  in  Crete  ;  in 
Malta,  where  they  were  the  original  settlers  (Died, 
Sic.  V.  12) ;  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their 
presence  is  betokened  by  the  name  Cadmus  ;  in 
Samcs,  Same,  and  Samothrace,  whidi  bear  Shemitic 
names;  in  los  and  Tenedos,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Phoenice;  in  Sidly,  where  Panormus, 
Motya,  and  Soloeis  were  Shemitic  settlements ;  in 
Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  r.  35) ;  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  noi-th  coast  of 
Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
They  must  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
interior,  to  judge  from  Strabo's  statement  of  the 
destruction  of  three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharu- 

racter.  A  theoiy  has  consequently  been  started  that 
the  people  speaking  It  represent  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
(Forster's  Prim.  Ijmg,  111.  241).  We  believe  the  supposed 
Shemltle  resemblances  to  be  nnfonnded,  and  that  the 
Puthtu  language  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Iranian  and  Indian  classes,  with  the  latter  of  which 
It  possesses  In  common  the  lingual  or  cerebral  sounds 
(Diefenbach,  Or.  Bitr.  p.  37). 

'  We  use  the qnallfylng expression  "at present;"  partly 
beoanse  It  is  not  Improbable  that  new  clsssea  may  be  here- 
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sians  and  Nigritians  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  826).  Still  in 
none  of  the  countries  we  have  mentioned  did  they 
supplant  the  original  population :  they  were  con- 
quei-ors  and  settlers,  but  no  more  than  this. 

The  hulk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  not  Shemitic 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  fiu"  resemble 
that  type  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  of  suV 
Shemitic  In  the  north  the  old  Numidian  Umgnage 
appears,  from  the  prevalence  ol  the  syllable  Mas  in 
the  name  MaaylH,  &c.,  to  be  allied  to  the  modem 
Berber ;  and  the  same  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue.  The  Berber,  in 
turn,  together  with  the  Touarick  and  the  great 
body  of  the  North  African  dialects,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under  the 
title  of  Hamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomendature,  sub-Shemitic  (Renan,  H.  0.  i.  201, 
202).  Southwards  of  Egypt  the  Shemitic  type  is 
reproduced  in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guages, particnUu'ly  in  the  Oheez,  and  in  a  less 
marked  degree  in  the  Amharic,  the  Saho,  and  the 
Ctalla ;  and  Shemitic  influence  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Moiamkique 
(Renan,  i.  336-340).  As  to  the  languages  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  south  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to  the 
Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
fidently that  connecting  links  exist  between  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro  lan- 
guages in  the  centre,  and  the  Caffre  languages  of 
the  south ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot  langns^ 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  gcnentUy  supposed 
{Man  and  his  Migr.  pp.  134-148).  Bunsen  sup- 
ports this  view  as  &r  as  the  langtiages  north  of  the 
equator  are  oonceraed,  bat  ivgards  the  southern  a» 
rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian  type  (i'AiY. 
of  Hist.  \.  178,  ii.  20).  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
form  a  dedded  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the 
Shemitic  family  hack  to  its  original  cradle.  In  the 
case  of  the  Indo-European  family  this  can  be  done 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability ;  and  if  an  original 
unity  existed  between  these  stocfai,  the  domidle  of 
the  one  would  necessarily  be  tiiat  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  ideas  and  traditions  faroura 
this  assumption,  and  possibly  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  may 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  dii-ection  in  which 
the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan,  H.  0.\.  476).  The 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  pres«itly. 

The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at 
present'  constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine 
dasses: — Indian,*  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geo- 
graphically, these  classes  may  be  grouped  together 
in  two  divisions — Eastern  and  Western — the  former 
comprising  the  two  first,  the  latter  the  seren  re- 
maining classes,  Schleicher  divides  what  we  .have 
termed  the  Western  into  two — the  Soath-west  Eu- 


after  added,  as,  for  Instance,  an  Anatolian,  to  describe  Ibe 
languages  of  Asia  Ulnar,  ssid  partly  becaose  there  nay 
have  been  othRr  classes  once  In  existence,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

•  Professor  M.  MHIIer  adopts  the  termination  -le.  In 
order  to  shew  that  classes  ore  Intended.  This  appears 
unnecessary,  when  it  is  specified  that  the  arrangement  Is 
one  of  cloflees,  and  not  of  single  languages.  Moreover,  In 
common  usage,  the  termination  does  not  nccenarily  cany 
tbe  Idea  of  a  class. 
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Topean,  and  the  North  European — in  the  fonner  of 
which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian,  and 
Celtic,  lb  the  latter  the  Slaronian,  Lithaanian,  and 
Tentonie  {Compend.  i.  5).  Prof.  M.  Milller  com- 
bines the  blaronian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in  the 
Windic,  thas  redodng  the  number  to  eight.  These 
cltOTCT  eihibit  Tarioos  degrees  of  affinity  to  each 
othet',  which  are  described  by  Sdileicher  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — ^The  earliest  deviation  from  the 
common  language  of  the  &mily  was  effected  by  the 
SlaTono-Teutonic  branch.  Af^r  another  inteiTal 
a  second  biforcation  occurred,  which  sepirated  what 
we  may  term  the  Graeoo-Italo-Celtic  branch  from 
tlie  Aryan.  The  former  held  together  for  a  while, 
and  then  threw  oiB*  the  Greek  (including  probably 
the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and  Italian  still 
camected :  the  final  division  of  the  two  latter  took 
place  after  another  considerable  interval.  The  first- 
mentioned  branch — the  Slavono-Tentonic — remained 
intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that  which 
witneced  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  original 
stock,  and  then  divided  into  the  Tentonie  and 
SlaTono-Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  broke  up 
into  its  two  component  elements.  The  Aryan 
branch  similarly  held  together  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  then  bifurcated  into  the  Indian  and 
Iranian.  The  conclusion  >Scbleicher  draws  from 
these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more  easterly 
o£  the  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and  Teu- 
tons, were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  home  of 
the  Indo-Eon^iean  race ;  that  they  were  followed 
by  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks;  and  that  the 
Indian  and  Iranian  blanches  were  the  last  to  com- 
mence their  migrations.  We  feel  unable  to  accept 
this  oonclnsion,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  baaed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  antiquity  of  a  language  is 
to  be  measured  by  its  approximation  to  Sanscrit. 
Looking  at  the  geogi'aphical  position  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ^e  different  language-classes,  we 
ahoold  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat 
of  the  race ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by 
linguistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
as  compared  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  fiunily  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  i.  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was 
on  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the 
westward  of  the  Bolar  and  iiuatagh  ranges.  The 
Indian  branch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  by  the  geographical  allnsioos  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  (M.  MUller's  Lect.  p.  201);  in  confirmation 
of  which  we  may  adduce  the  circumstance  that  the 
only  tree  for  which  the  Indians  have  an  appellation 
in  common  with  the  western  nations,  is  one  which 
in  India  is  found  only  on  the  southern  slope  of  that 
range  (Pott,  Et\fm.  Forsch.  i.  1 10).  The  westward 
pregress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  pn^ress  beck 
to  its  fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned 
best  acoai-ds  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans  and  with  the  phyacal  and  geographical  re- 
quirements of  the  case  (Kenan,  If.  0.  i.  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
reached  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  succes- 
sively crossed  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached 
Armenia,  whence  they  might  follow  either  a  north- 
erly course  across  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  bridge  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe 
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and  Asia.  A  third  route  has  been  surmised  for  a 
poition  of  the  Celtic  stock,  viz.,  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
into  Spain  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  IT.  i.  148),  but  we  see 
little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  beyond  the  fact 
of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celtae  in  that  peninsula, 
which  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  agaan  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  move- 
ments belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ante-historical 
age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at 
which  we  first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That 
the  Indian  Aryans  had  i-eached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  at  all  events  before  1000  b.c.,  appeara  from 
the  Sanscrit  names  of  the  articles  which  Solomon 
imported  from  that  country  [India]  .  The  presence 
of  Aryans  on  the  Sbemitic  frontier  is  as  old  as  the 
composition  of  the  Mosaic  table ;  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abiaham  (Gen.  xiv. 
1;  Kenan,  H.  0.  i.  61).  The  Aryan  Hedes  are 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals  about  900  B.C. 
The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
aiter  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Italians 
had  reached  their  quartera  at  a  yet  earlier  period. 
The  Celtae  had  reached  the  west  of  Europe  at 
all  events  before,  probably  very  long  before,  the 
age  of  Hecataeus  (500  B.C.);  the  latest  branch  of 
this  stock  arrived  there  about  that  period  ao- 
coi'diiig  to  Bunsen's  conjectm'e  (PA.  of  H.  i.  152). 
The  Teutonic  mignAion  followed  at  a  long  interval 
afler  the  Celtic :  Pytheas  found  them  already  seated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  the  termpfenim 
itself,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  district, 
belongs  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Or.  Ew.  p.  359). 
The  earliest  historical  notice  of  them  depends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones, 
who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  ex- 
pedition in  113-102  B.C.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as 
is  not  uncommonly  thought,  then  we  must  look  to 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  for  the  eai'liest  definite  notices 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Slavonian  immigration 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Teutonic 
(Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H,  i.  72);  this  stock  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Vmtti  or  Venedtu  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (  Germ.  46),  from 
whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably  descended.  The 
designation  of  Sim*  or  Sclaoi  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are 
probably  represented  by  the  Oalindae  and  Sudeni  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5,  §2 1 ),  the  names  of  which  tribes  have 
been  preserved  in  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district 
(Diefenbodi,  p.  202).  They  are  frequently  iden- 
tified with  the  Aestui,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  adopted  the  title,  which  was  a 
get^raphical  one  (=:the  east  men):  the  Aestui  of 
Tacitus,  however,  wei-e  Germans.  In  the  above 
statements  we  have  omitted  the  problematical  iden- 
tifications of  the  northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  history :  we  may  here  mention  that  the 
Slavonians  are  not  unlrequently  r^arded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Scythians  (Skolots)  and  the 
Sarmatians  (Knobel,  VSliert.  p.  69).  The  writer 
whom  we  have  just  cited,  also  endeavours  to  con- 
nect the  Lithuanians  with  the  Agathyrsi  (p.  130). 
So  again  Grimm  traced  the  Teutonic  stock  to  the 
Getae,  whom  he  identified  with  the  Goths  {Geach, 
Deut.  Spr.  i.  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  the 
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first  ooinen  in  the  Ucds  which  they  occupied  in 
historical  times,  or  whether  they  superseded  an 
earlier  population.  With  regai-d  to  the  Indian 
brandi  this  question  can  be  answered  decisively: 
the  vestiges  of  an  aboriginal  popalation,  which  once 
corei-ed  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in 
isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahus  of  the  uorth.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculiarity 
of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants)  which 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  (Schleicher,  Compend.  i.  141). 
The  languages  of  this  early  papulation  are  classed 
as  Turanian  (M.  lluUer,  Lect.  p.  399>  We  are 
unable  to  find  decided  traces  of  Turanians  on  the 
plateau  of  Iran,  The  Sacae,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  were  Scythians,  and  so  were  the 
Pai-thians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  xi.  p.  .^IS) ;  but  we 
cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  Turanians, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied,  as 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Skolote,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  IbeiHans  and  others  may 
have  been  Turanian  in  early  as  in  later  times ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races 
and  languages  in  that  district.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  viz.,  the  Finns, 
who  have  been  located  there  certainly  since  the 
time  of  Tadtna  {Germ.  46), 'and  who  probably  at 
an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  southwuds, 
but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Tentonic  and  Slavonian  nations  (Diefenbach, 
0.  E.  p.  209).  There  exists  again  in  the  south  a  po- 
pulation whose  language  (the  Basque,  or,  as  it  is  enti- 
tled in  its  own  land,  the  Euskara)  presents  numerous 
points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  grammar,  though 
its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  Turanian  character  of  this  language  as  fully 
established,  and  we  ai^  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are 
generally  regai-ded  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Basques. 
We  have  already  advei-ted  to  the  theory  that  the 
Finns  in  the  north  and  the  Basques  in  the  south 
are  the  surviving  monuments  of  a  Turanian  popu- 
lation which  overspread  the  whole  of  Europe  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Indo-Eutt)peans.  This  is  a  mere 
theoiy  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  '> 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  n-isign 
to  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture 
has  taken  place,  their  relative  proportions.  Lan- 
guage and  race  are,  as  already  observed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  race,  for  instance, 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Noilhem  Italy,  large  portions 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated  across 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  represented  lin- 
guistically by  the  insignificant  popuUtions,  among 
whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  languages 
retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well  nigh  an- 
nihilated by  or  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  northern  hoi-des,  has  Imposed  its  language 
outside  the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Wallachia.  But,  while  the  races 
have  so  intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all 


<>  We  must  be  nnderstood  as  speaking  of  UngoisUc  and 
ethnological  proofs  forolsbed  br  populations  existing 
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trace  of  their  original  individuality,  the  broad  fiw^ 
of  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  brandies 
of  the  Indo-European  &mily  remains  una9)K:ted.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  affiliate  all  the  jiations 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  history,  to  the 
existing  divisions  of  that  femily,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  or  the  obscurity  of  ethnological  criteria. 
Where,  for  instance,  shall  we  place  tbe  langtaages 
of  Asia  Mmor  and  the  adjacent  districts?  The 
Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the  Greek,  and 
yet  it  differs  A-orn  it  materially  both  in  form  and 
vocabulary  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  666) :  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  which  appears  to 
possess  a  vocabulary  wholly  distinct  from  its  kin- 
dred languages  (Id.  i.  669,  677-679).  The  Ai^ 
menian  is  ranged  under  the  Iranian  divirion :  yet 
this,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Caucasian 
Ossetes,  whose  indigenous  name  of  /r  or  Tron 
seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same  relationdiip, 
are  so  distinctive  in  their  features  as  to  render  the 
connexion  dubious.  The  languages  prevalent  in 
the  mountainous  district,  answering  to  the  ancient 
Pontus,  are  equally  peculiar  (Diefenbach,  0.  B. 
p.  51).  Passing  to  the  westward  we  encounter  the 
ThiBoans,  reputed  by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  the  moat 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the  Indians  excepted : 
yet  but  one  word  of  their  language  (6rta  =  "  town  *') 
has  survived,  and  all  historical  traces  of  the  people 
have  been  obliterated.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and  these 
in  turn  by  the  Dad,  but  neither  of  these  can  be 
tracked  either  by  histoiy  or  language,  unless  we 
accept  Grimm's  more  than  doubtful  identitication 
which  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutonic 
branch.  The  remains  of  the  Scythian  language  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Indo-European  affinities  of 
that  nation  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  iii.  196-203),  but 
insufficient  to  assign  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the 
family.  The  Scythians,  as  well  as  most  of  tlie  no- 
mad tribes  associated  with  them,  are  lost  to  the  eye 
of  the  ethnologist,  having  been  either  absorbed  into 
other  nationalities  or  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  Sarmatae  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
lazyges  of  Hungary  and  Podlachia,  in  which  latter 
district  they  survived  until  the  10th  century  of  our 
era  (Diet,  of  Oeog.  ii.  8),  and  then  they  also  vanish. 
The  Albanian  language  presents  a  problem  of  a 
different  kind :  materials  tor  research  are  not  want- 
ing in  this  case,  but  no  definite  conclusions  have  as 
yet  been  drawn  from  them:  the  people  who  use 
this  tongue,  the  Skipetares  as  they  call  themselves, 
are  generally  ivgarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
old  lUyrians,  who  In  turn  appear  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Thracians  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  315;  Justin,  xi.  1),  the  name  Dardani  being 
found  both  in  lUyria  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont:  it  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that 
the  Albanian  may  contain  whatever  vestiges  of  the 
old  Thradan  tongue  still  survive  (Diefenbach,  0.  E. 
p.  68).  In  the  Italic  peninsula  the  Etruscan  tongue 
remains  as  great  an  enigma  as  ever:  its  Indo- 
European  character  is  supposed  to  be  established, 
together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a  mixed 
language  (Bunsen's  Ph.  of  H.  i.  85-88).  The  result 
of  res<«rches  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Eugublne  tablets,  the  earliest  of  which 
date  from  about  400  B.C. ;  into  the  .'vibellian,  as 
represented  in  the  tablets  of  Velletri  and  Antmo ; 
and  into  the  Oscan,  of  which  the  remains  are  nu- 


within  historical  ttanes,  withont  reference  to  the  geo- 
logical qnestlons  relating  to  the  antlqtijty  of  man. 
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meroiB,  hare  decided  their  poaition  u  members  of 
the  ItsUic  dan  (id.  i.  90-94).  The  aune  cannot  be 
asserted  of  the  Messapian  or  lapvgian  language, 
which  stands  apart  from  all  neighbouring  dialects. 
Its  Indo-Enropean  character  it  affirmed,  but  no 
ethnological  conclusion  can  as  yet  be  drawn  fixim 
the  scanty  information  afforded  us  (id.  1.  94). 
Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnological 
problems  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  The 
Ligurians,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  pro- 
blems :  were  th^  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier 
migration  than  the  Celts  of  histoiy  ?  Their  name 
has  been  referred  to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  tliis 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in 
this  case  a  local  (  =  coastmm)  and  not  an  ethnical 
title,  and  might  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a'  posterior  place  to 
the  Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  have 
driven  a  section  of  this  people  across  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  That  they  were  distinct  ft-om  the  Celts  is 
asserted  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  128),  but  the  distinction 
may  have  been  no  gi-eater  than  exists  between  the 
British  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  race.  '  The 
admixture  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  question, 
whidi  Dr.  Latham  attempts  to  explain  on  the 
ground  that  the  term  Celt  {KiKrcu)  really  meant 
Iberian  (Ethn.  of  Eur.  p.  35).  That  such  questions 
»i  these  should  arise  on  a  subject  which  cai'ries  us 
back  to  times  of  hoar  antiquity,  forms  no  ground 
tot  donbting  the  general  conclusion  that  we  can 
account  ethnologically  for  the  population  of  the 
European  continent 

The  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover 
after  all  bnt  an  insigniticant  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface :  the  lai'ge  areas  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
-\sia,  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
coast  and  stud  the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South 
Ameiica,  and  again  the  immense  continent  of 
America  itself,  stretching  well  nigh  from  pole  to 
pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Historical  aid 
is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in  his 
researches  in  these  quarters;  physiology  and 
language  ar«  his  only  guides.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  certainty,  or  even  a  rouooable'  degree  of 
probability,  on  this  part  of  our  subject  Much  has 
been  done ;  but  far  more  remiuns  to  be  done  before 
the  data  for  forming  n  conclusive  opinion  can  be 
obtained.  In  Asia,  the  languages  tall  into  two 
lu^  classes — the  monosyllabic,  and  the  aggluti- 
native. The  former  are  represented  ethnok^fically 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  under  the 
common  head  of  Turanian.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  discuss  the  cotTectness  of  his  view  in  regard- 
ing all  these  nations  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  family.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject  his 
theory,  the  &ct  of  a  gradation  of  linguistic  types 
and  of  connecting  links  between  the  various 
branches  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment  The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  be- 
tokens the  earliest  movement  from  the  common 
home  of  the  human  race,  and  we  should  therefore 
anign  a  chronological  priority  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  conti- 
nent The  a^lutiuative  languages  fall  geographi- 
cally into  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  Eouthern. 
The  northern  consists  of  a  well-defined  group,  or 
&mily,  designated  by  German  ethnologists  the 
Ural-.\ltaian.      It    consists   of  tlie   following  fire 
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branches: — (1)  The  Tungusian,  covering  a  lai'ge 
area,  east  of  the  river  Yenisei,  between  lake  Baikal 
and  the  Tunguska. .  (2)  The  Mongolian,  which 
prevails  over  the  Gi>eat  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  among 
the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their  nomad  habits  lead 
them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia  or  Europe^  in 
the  latter  of  which  they  are  found  about  the  lower 
coui-se  of  the  Volga,  (.S)  The  Turkish,  covering 
an  immense  area  from  the  HediteiTanoan  in  tlie 
sbuth-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north-east; 
in  Europe  spoken  by  the  Osmanli,  who  form  the 
governing  class  in  Turkey ;  by  the  Nogai,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sen  of  Azov  ;  and  by  various 
Caucasian  tribes.  (4)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  White  Sea  in  the 
west  and  the  river  Anabara  in  the  cast  (5)  The 
Kinniflh,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  I.app<i ; 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finhmd  ;  by  various  tiibes 
about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and  Mordvi- 
niaus),  and  the  Kama  (theVotiakesnnd  Permians); 
and,  lastly,  by  the  Magynra  of  Hungary.  The 
southern  brandi  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
four  classes: — (1)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of 
Hindostan.  (2)  The  Bbottya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub- 
Himahtyan  district  (Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  and  the 
Lohitic  languages  east  of  the  Brahmapootra.  (3) 
The  Tal,  in  Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  and  Pegu.  (4)  The 
Malay,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent 
iaUnds ;  the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of 
the  Malay  race,  whence  they  spread  in  compara- 
tively modem  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  egrly  movements  of  the  races  reprpsentiog 
these  several  divisions,  can  only  be  divined  by  lin- 
guistic tokens.  Prof.  M.  Miiller  assigns  to  the 
uortbein  tribes  the  following  chronological  order: 
— Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish; 
and  to  the  southent  division  the  following: — ^Tal, 
Malay,  Bhotlya,  and  Tamulian  (Ph.  of  H,  i.48I). 
Geographically  it  appears  more  likely  that  the 
Malay  preceiled  the  Tal,  inasmuch  as  they  occu- 
pied a  more  southerly  district  The  Inter  move- 
ments of  the  European  branches  of  the  northern 
division  can  be  traced  historically.  The  Turkish 
race  commenced  their  westerly  migration  fivm  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1st  century 
of  our  era ;  in  the  6th  they  had  reached  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga;  in  the  11th  and  12th  the 
Turcomans  took  possession  of  their  present  quarters 
south  of  Caucasus:  in  the  13th  the  Osmanli  made 
their  fii-st  appearance  in  Western  Asia ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  from  Asia  Minor 
into  Europe;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  they 
had  established  themselves  at  Constantinople.  The 
Finnish  i-ace  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  Uial  range,  and  thence  to  have 
migrated  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
which  they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era :  in  the  7th  centniy  a  branch  preased 
southwards  to  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Bulgaria,  where,  however,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  national  existence.  The  Ugiian 
tribes,  who  are  the  eai-ly  representatives  of  the' 
Hungai'ian  Magyai^s,  approached  Europe  from  Asia 
in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  The  central  point  from  whidi  the 
various  branches  of  the  Turanian  ftmily  radiated 
would  appear  to  be  about  lake  Bnikal.  AVith 
regiuxl  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we 
can  say  but  little.  The  languages  of  the  foimer 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Malay  class  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  U.  ii.  114),  but  the 
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relations,  both  linguistic  and  ethnological,  existing 
between  the  Malay  and  the  black,  or  Negrito  popu- 
lation, which  is  found  on  many  of  the  groups  of 
islands,  are  not  well  defined.  The  approximation 
in  language  is  <ar  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham's  Essai/a,  pp.  213,  218;  Gamett's  Ef- 
$ay»,  p.  31U),  and  in  certain  cises  amounts  to 
identity  ( Kennedy's  Essays,  p.  85) ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
polysynthetic  languages  of  North  America  are  re- 
garded as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock 
(Buiisen,  Ph.  of  H.  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  affinity  is 
•aid  to  exist  between  the  North  American  and  the 
Kamskndale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  (Latham,  Man  end  his  Migr.  p.  1 85). 
The  conclusion  diawn  from  this  would  be  that  the 
population  of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behrlng's 
Straits.  Other  theories  have,  however,  been  broached 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  acnes  the  I^6c 
may  have  conducted  a  MaUy  population  to  South 
America;  and,  anin,  an  African  origin  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Caribs  of  Central  America  (Ken- 
nedy's Essaijs,  pp.  100-123). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
■triking  external  varieties.  Already  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  are  massif  togethei'  into  a  few 
large  groups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity  of 
these  groups,  is  moie  than  we  can  undeiiake  to  say. 
But  we  enteiiain  the  firm  persuasion  that  in  their 
broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  increasing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

[The  authorities  Tefen«d  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  are: — M.  Hilller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  ^ 
Language,  1862 ;  Bnnsen,  Phihaapky  of  History, 
2  vols.,  1854 ;  Renan,  Hiatoire  GeniraU  des  Ltm- 
goes  Semitiques,-  3rd  ed.  1863  ;  Knobel,  VSlier. 
tafel  der  Genesis,  1850;  W.  von  Humboldt,  IMer 
die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues, 
1836  ;  Delitzsch,  Jeshunm,  1858 ;  Transactions  of 
the  Philological  Society ;  Rawlinson,  Herodotus, 
4  vols.,  1858 ;  Pott,  Etymohgische  Forschungen, 
1833;  Gamett,  Essays,  1859;  Schleicher,  Com- 
pendium der  vergleichenden  Grammatii,  181)1 ;  Die- 
fenboch,  Origines  Ewropeae,  1861 ;  Ewald,  Sprach- 
voissenschafUiche  Abhandiungen,  1862.]    [W.L.B.] 

Appendix. — ^Toweq  of  Babel. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious article  [Babel,  ToWER  of];  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  cnneirorm  inscription, 
in  which  the  Tower  Is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
scholar  Dr.  Oppert  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was 
preaeiTed  at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testi- 
monies of  daasiod  and  Babylonian  authorities 
(Abydenus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Oraec.  ed.  Didot,  vol. 
iv.).  Only  the  Chaldeans  themselves  did  not  admit 
the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of  their  metro- 
polis; they  derived  it  from  Bab-el,  the  door  of  £"/ 
(Kixxios  or  Satumas),  whom  Diodonis  Siculus 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Boi-sif,  the  Greek  Boreippa, 
the  Sirs  JTitoW,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Hiliah,  j 
S.W.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles  from  the  northern  I 
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ruins  of  Babylon.  Sevei-al  pssages  state  that  the 
air  of  Borsippa  makes  forgetful  (n3CO  T1M> 
orir  mashhaih)  ;  and  one  rabbi  says  that  Bortif  is 
Bulsif,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  (Bereshit  Rabba, 
f.  42,  1).  The  Babylonian  name  of  this  locality 
is  Barsip  or  Barzipa,  which  we  explain  by  Tower 
of  Tongues.  The  French  expedition  to  Mesopotamia 
found  at  the  Birs  Nimmd  a  clay  cake,  dated  from 
Bartip  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  16th 
year  of  Mabonid,  and  the  discovery  can6rmed  the  hy- 
pothesis of  sevei'al  travellers,  who  had  supposed  the 
Birs  Nimrud  to  contain  the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongne  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely^ 
restricted  to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great 
extension  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  ancieot 
writers,  was  the  greatest  that  the  sun  ever  warmed 
with  its  beams.  Nebachadnezxar  included  it  in  th« 
great  circumvallation  of  480  stades,  but  left  it  out 
of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades ;  and  when  the 
exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,^  Borsippa 
became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  historical 
writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Borsippa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Ai-temis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739 ;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v. 
Upannra),  and  the  former  is  the  building  elevated 
in  modem  times  on  the  very  basement  of  the  oM 
Tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebudiadnezzar,  is  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tower  of 
Jupiter  Belus.  In  our  Expedition  to  ifesopotamia  * 
we  have  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  and  proved 
our  assertion  of  the  identity.  This  tower  of  He- 
rodotus has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pyramid  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  which  is  certainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  remains  called  now  Bahil  (the  Mujeliibeh  of 
Ridi).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  writteu  with  an 
ideogram,'  composed  of  the  signs  for  house  and  spirit 
(anima),  the  real  pronunciation  of  which  was  pro- 
bably SaraUi,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet 
in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other  stages 
of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  of 
this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the 
Earth,  I.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  temple  of 
Nebo,  and  in  the  substructure  [igar)  was  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  This 
building,  mentioned  in  the  East  India  House  In- 
scription (col.  ir.  I.  61),  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
CI.  181  Ac). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription : — *'  Nabo- 
chodoncaor,  king  of  Babylon,  sbepheid  of  peoples, 
who  attests  the  immutable  affection  of  Merodsch, 
the  mighty  1-uler.exalting  Nebo;  the  saviour,  the 
wise  man  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  o{  the 
highest  god ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproodi,  the 
repairer  of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  son 
of  Nabopallassar,  king  of  Babylon. 

"  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  cre- 
ated me :  he  has  imposed  on  me  to  reconstruct  his 
building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legions  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands  with 
the  sceptre  of  justice. 

"  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  gods; 
the  place  of  the  oiacles,  the  spot  of  his  rest,  I  have 
adorued  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  shining  gold, 

'  BxpeaUm  en  Mttopatamit,  L  208.    Onnpare  also 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  tlie  river  in  the  plates. 
'  BIT.  ZI.  DA  In  syllabic  cbaiacters. 
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"  The  Tower,  the  eternal  faouae,  which  I  founded 
and  built,  I  bare  completed  its  magniiicence  with 
silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  eoamelled  bricks, 
fir  and  pine. 

"  The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base, 
the  most  ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  I  built  and 
finished  it;  I  hare  highly  exalted  its  head  with 
bricks  covered  with  copper,* 

"  We  say  for  the  otiier,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
hotue  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Borsippa:  A  former  king 
built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  com- 
plete its  bead.  Smc«  a  remote  time  people  had 
abendoned  it,  vithout  order  expreaing  their  wordt. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay ;  the  bricks  of  the 
casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Hf^rodach,  the  great 
lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repnir  this  building.  I 
did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the 
tbundatioiMtone.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an  aus- 
picious day,  I  undertook  to  build  porticoes  around 
the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks.  I  adapted  the  drcnits.  1  put  the  iusciip- 
tion  of  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porticottr. 

"  I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head. 
As  it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  I  founded,  I 
made  it ;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted 
its  snromit. 

**  Kebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Mero- 
dach,  be  propitious  to  my  works  to  maintain  my 
authority.  Grant  me  a  life  until  the  remotest 
time,  a  sevenfold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my 
throne,  the  victory  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of 
foes,  the  triumph  over  the  lands !  In  the  columns 
of  thy  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the 
heaven  and  oftheearth,  bless  the  couive  of  my  days, 
inscribe  the  fecundity  of  my  race. 

"  Imitate,  0  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  fiitlier  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  buildings, 
strengthen  my  authority.  May  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king-repeii-er,  remain  before  thy  fiice  1 " 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the 
only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  discoveied  in  tlie 
coneifonn  inscriptions.'  The  story  is  a  Shemitic 
and  not  only  a  Hebrew  one,  and  we  have  no  ivason 
whatever  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
story  at  Babylon. 

Tie  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the  spot 
where  the  story  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispersion 
of  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more  modem  origin, 
but  interest  nevertheless  by  their  stupendous  ap- 
pearance.' [Oppert.] 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— I.  The  history  of  a 
word  which  has  been  ustd  to  express  some  special, 
wonderful  £ict  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  itself 
full  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  ftct  which  that  word  repre- 
sents. 

rxSrra,  or  yAtnro'a.tiie  word  employed  through- 
out the  N.  T.  for  the  gift  now  under  consideration, 
is  used — (l.)for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
for  a  foreign  word,  imported  and  half-naturalised  in 
Greek  (Arist.  Sket.  iii.  2,  §  14),  a  meaning  which  the 
words  "gloss"  and  "  glossary  "  preserve  lor  us ;  (3.) 
in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the  pattern  of  the  cone- 
sponding  Hebrew  word  (Jit??),  for  "  speech "  or 
"  language"  (Gen.  z.  5;  Dan.  i.  4,  &c  &c.). 

•  This  manner  of  balMIng  Is  expressly  mentioned  by 
niilostTatas  iApoU.  Tj/an.  I.  25)  as  Bsl>ylanl*n. 
I  See  BtpMUm  a>  Mitofotamie,  torn.  i.  200. 
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Kach  of  these  meanings  might  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  application  of  tiie  word  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so,  (A).  Eichhorn  and 
Bai-dili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829,  p. 
8,  et  seq.),  and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  {Jfippolytue, 
i.  9),  starting  from  the  fii-st,  see  in  the  so-called 
gifl  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips 
refuse  their  office  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and 
distinct.  (B).  Bleek  himself  (tit  siipr.  p.  33) 
adopts  the  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  passages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  the  I'eceived  sense.  He  infera 
from  this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  un- 
usual, poetic  language — that  the  speakers  were  in  « 
high-wrought  excitement  which  showed  itself  in 
mystic,  figurative  teiTos.  In  this  view  he  had 
been  preceded  by  Ernesti  {Op>itc,  T/ieolog. ;  see 
Homing  Watch,  iv.  101)  and  Herder  (Z>te  Gab$ 
der  Sprache,  pp.  47,  70),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
tends the  meaning  to  special  mystical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  O,  T,  (C).  The  i-eceived  traditional 
view  starts  from  the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in 
the  gill  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic  power. 

We  have  to  see  which  of  these  views  has  most  to 
commend  it  (A),  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
M,  T,,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent 
meaning  of  the  woi^l  in  Uiter  Greek.  (B),  though 
true  in  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  support  itself  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustine  (comp.  Be  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii.  8, 
"  linguam  esse  cum  quis  loquatur  obscuras  et  mys- 
ticas  signiticationes"),  appears  faulty,  as  failing 
(1)  to  rerogniso  the  fact  thiit  the  sense  of  the  woi^ 
in  the  M.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  LXX.  than  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet 
the  phenomena  of  Acts  il.  (C)  therefore  commends 
itself,  as  in  this  i-espect  starting  at  least  fiom^  the 
right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  tmth 
(comp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  «,  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 

II.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  gift  in  question,  are — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17; 
(2.)  Acta  ii.l-13,x.46,xix.6  ;  (3.)  I  Cor.xii.iiv. 
It  deserves  notice  that  the  chronological  sequence  ot 
these  passages,  as  deteimined  by  the  date  of  their 
composition,  is  probably  just  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  the  second,  the  second 
than  the  third.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  lact  may  suggest  alter- 
waixls,  to  deal  with  the  passages  in  their  commonly 
received  orfer. 

III.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight 
into  truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some 
kind,  appears  once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teaching. 
The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thousjht  what  they  shall 
speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in 
them  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Mark  xiii.  11).  The  lips 
of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  freely  and  boldly 
before  kuigs.  The  only  condition  is  that  they  are 
"  not  to  premeditate " — to  yield  themselves  alto- 
gether to  the  power  that  works  on  them.  Thus 
they  shall  have  given  to  them  "  a  mouth  and 
wisdom"  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  "to 

(  Several  scholars,  we  know,  do  not  agtee  witb  us. 
We  gave  oar  reasons  live  years  ago,  and  onr  aniagonlsts 
have  not  yet  fefUted  tbem. 

.■>  G  2 
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gainsay  or  resist."  In  Miu'k  xvi.  17  we  hnre  a 
more  definite  term  emploved:  "They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues  (tcairius  yk^ams)."  Starting, 
a*  above,  from  (C),  it  can  hardly  b«  questioned 
that  the  obvioos  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that  the 
disciples  should  spealc  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  learnt  as  other  men  leani  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  tlaik  xvi.  9-'20  (comp.  Meyer, 
Tischendorf,  Alford,  in  he.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  here  the  language  of  the  Evange- 
list— doubtful  therefbi'C  whether  we  have  the  ipsia- 
nma  terba  of  the  Lord  himself,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  of  some  early  transcriber  to  the 
content!)  of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with 
which  the  Gonpel  had  originally  ended.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  possible  that  the  later  phenomena, 
or  later  thoughts  i-especting  them,  may  have  de- 
termined the  language  in  which  the  promise  is  re- 
corded. On  either  hypothesis,  the  promise  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  It  was 
to  be  a  "  sign."  It  was  not  to  belong  to  a  chosen 
few  only — to  AposUee  and  Evangelists.  It  was  to 
"  follow  them  that  believed  " — to  be  among  the 
fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  which  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  tjod. 

^V.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  ceaseless 
ecstasy  of  worskip  (Luke  jiiv.  53).  The  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  waiting  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high — 
of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new  gilts  of 
utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  come,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  ns  the  wit- 
ness of  the  reveUtion  of  the  Divuie  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,''  snch  as 
Ezekiel  had  beard  in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar 
(i.  24,  xliii.  2),  at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creative  power  (comp.  Ez.  xxxvU. 
1-14 ;  Gen.  i.  2 ;  1  K.  lix.  1 1 ;  2  Chr.  v.  14 ; 
Ps.  civ.  3,  4).  With  this  there  was  another  sign 
associated  even  more  cloaely  with  their  thoughts 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  appeared  unto  tliem 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  "  thick  cloud  " 
(Ex.  xix.  18),  or  "  enfolding"  the  Divine  glory  (Ez. 
i.  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  (Siafitpi- 
(6iuyiu),  lighting  upon  each  of  them.*  The  out- 
ward symbol  was  accompanied  by  an  inward 
change.  They  were  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit," 
as  the  Baptist  and  their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i. 

•  The  sign  In  this  case  bad  Its  sUHIog-point  in  tbe 
traditional  belief  of  Israelites.  There  hsd  been,  it  was  cald, 
tongues  of  Are  on  tbe  origloal  Pentecost  (Sclmeckcnbarger, 
BtitrSgt,  p.  8,  referring  to  Buxtorf,  De  Syiui^.,  and  Pbllo, 
Dt  DKtti.).  'I'he  later  Itabbla  were  not  withoul  their 
legends  of  a  like  "  baptism  of  file."  Nlcodcmus  ben  (jo- 
rlon  and  Jocfaantui  ben  Ziiccai,  men  of  great  holiness  and 
wisiknn,  went  into  an  nppcr  chamber  lo  esponnd  the  Law, 
and  tbe  bunse  began  to  be  full  of  Bre  (Ligtatfoot,  Barm. 
111.  14;  Schocttgen.  Har.  Bet.  In  Acls  II.). 

<>  It  deserves  notice  that  here  also  ttiere  are  analogies 
in  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  tbat  vent  forth  fttim  tbe 
muntb  of  Ood  on  Slual  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  sons  of  men  (Wetslein,  on 
Acts  II.) ;  and  tlia  UM-kei,  tbe  eclw  of  tbe  voice  of  Ood, 
was  beard  by  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  (Schnecken- 
hurger,  BtitrSgt).  So,  as  regards  the  power  of  speaking, 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  great  Babbis  of  the  Sanbe- 
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15,  iv.  1),  though  they  themselves  had  as  yet  no 
experience  of  a  like  kind.  "  They  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Sprit  gave  them  utter- 
ance." Tbe  narrative  tbat  follows  leaves  hardly 
any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  disciples  were  heaid 
to  speak  in  langnages  of  which  they  had  no  col- 
loquial knowledge  previously.  Tbe  direct  state- 
ment, "  They  heaixl  them  speaking,  each  man  in 
his  own  diilect,"  the  long  list  of  nations,  tiie  words 
put  into  the  lips  of  tlie  heaiera — these  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  Bleek,  Herder, 
and  Bunsen,  without  a  wilful  distortion  of  the  evi- 
dence.'' What  A-iew  are  we  to  fake  of  a  pheno- 
menon so  marvellous  and  exceptional  ?  What  views 
hav?  men  actually  taken  ?  ( 1 .)  The  prevalent  belief 
of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  tlie  Pentecostal 
gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  all  such  Ungnages  as  they  needed  for  their  work 
as  Evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  permanent, 
and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  though  it 
bad  been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things. 
With  this  they  went  fortli  to  preach  to  the  nations. 
DifTerencee  of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  points. 
Augustine  thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all 
languages  {D«  Verb.  Apost.  clxiv.  3) ;  Chrysostom 
that  each  had  a  specisJ  language  assigned  to  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  count)  r 
which  he  was  called  to  evangeliie  {Bom.  m  Act. 
ii.).  Some  thought  that  the  numlier  of  Ianguiu;es 
spoken  was  70  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.), 
or  120,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Baionius, 
Annal.  i.  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the 
Pentecostal  gift  the  antithesis  to  tbe  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity. 
'*  Poena  linguarum  dispersit  homines,  donura  lin- 
guarum  disperses  in  nnum  popnlom  oi^^t* 
(Grotins,  tn  loo.). 

Widely  diffused  as  this  belief  haa  been,  it  most 
be  remembered  that  it  goes  beyond  tbe  data  with 
which  the  N.  T.  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  Acts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  teadiing,  but  with  that  of  praise  and 
adoration;  not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's 
lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power 
of  utterance — in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other 
gift  of  prophecy  with  which  it  was  so  often  associ- 
ated (Acts  iL  16,  17,  xix.  6) — and  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  as  a  thing  to  be  used  this  way  or 
that,  Hccoi'ding  as  they  chose.'  The  speech  of  St, 
Peter  which  Ibllows,  like  most  other  speedies  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  was  spoken  appa- 
rently in  Aramaic*     When  .St.  Paul,  who  "  sjake 


drtm  could  speak  all  tbe  seventy  languages  of  tbe  world. 

•  Tlie  fitst  discnasloo  wbeiher  tbe  gilt  of  tongues  was 
bestowed  "per  modum  habitns"  with  wblcb  1  am  ac- 
quainted is  found  In  SalnMsins.  De  Ling.  Belir.  (quoted  by 
Tbilo,  De  Ling.  Ignit.  In  Menthen'a  Thetaunu,  11.  497), 
whose  conclusion  Is  In  tbe  negative.  Even  Colmet  admits 
that  It  was  not  permanent  {Comm.  In  loc.).  Compare  also 
Wetsiein,  in  loc;  and  Olsbauaen.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  182*, 
p.S4«. 

4  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  Greek,  as  addressed  to  tlie  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  who  were  present  In  such  large  nmnbera 
(Kxcurs.  on  Gift  of  Toognea,  Cormthiant,  p.  260,  ind  ed). 
That  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  could  speak  a  provincial 
Greek  Is  probable  enough ;  but  in  this  Instance  tbe  speedi 
la  addressed  chiefly  to  the  permanent  dwellers  at  Jeru- 
salem ( AcU  11. 22,  36),  and  was  likely,  like  that  of  St.  Fsnl 
(Acts  xxl.  40),  to  be  spoken  hi  tbelr  tongue.  To  moat  of 
tbe  Hellenistic  hearers  this  would  be  tnlclligibic  enough. 
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with  tongties  more  than  all,"  was  at  Lystra,  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  his  using  the  hinguage  of 
Lycaonia.  It  is  almost  implied  that  he  did  not 
understand  it  (Acts  liv.  11).  Not  one  word  in 
the  discussion  of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii.-nr. 
implies  that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  given 
for  this  purpose,  if  it  had  been,  the  Apostle  would 
surely  have  told  those  who  |)ossessed  it  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  outlying  nations  of  the  heathen  world, 
instead  of  disturbmg  the  Church  by  what,  on  this 
hypothesis,  would  have  been  a  needless  and  otfensive 
ostentation  (comp.  Stanley,  Corinthians,  p.  261 , 2nd 
ed.).  Without  laying  much  stiees  on  the  tradition 
that  St.  Peter  was  fallowed  in  hie  work  by  Mark  as 
an  interpreter  {ipniiytirHis)  ( Papias,  in  Euseb.  H.E. 
iii.  30),  that  even  St.  Paul  was  accompanied  by 
Titos  in  the  same  character — "quia  non  potnit 
dirioorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno  Graeci  elo- 
qnii  sermone  explicare "  (Hieron.  quoted  by  Estius 
in  2  Cor.  ii.)— they  must  at  least  be  received  as 
testimonies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest  to  the 
phenomena  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  them  as 
those  have  done  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  vi.  6), 
sometimes  ni^ied  in  support  of  the  common  view, 
in  reality  decides  nothing,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
tends  against  it  {infra).  Nor,  it  may  be  added, 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was 
such  a  gift  necessary.  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin,  the 
three  hmguages  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
media  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.  Greek 
alone  sufficed,  as  the  N.  T.  shows  us,  for  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
for  Pontns,  Asia,  Phrygia.  The  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Rome  had  made  men  diglottic  to  an 
extent  which  has  no  pamllel  in  histoiy.  (2.)  Some 
interpreters,  influenced  in  part  by  these  fiicts,  have 
seen  their  way  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty 
by  dianging  the  chaiacter  of  the  miracle.  It  lay 
not  in  any  new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers, 
but  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  heaivra. 
Words  which  the  Galilean  disciples  uttei-ed  in  their 
own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in 
their  native  speech.  This  view  we  find  adopted  by 
Gi^ory  of  Nysaa  {De  Spir.  Sonet.),  discu^ed,  but 
not  accepted,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (Omt. 
xliv.),  and  reproduced  by  Erasmus  (m  foe.).  A 
modification  of  the  same  theory  is  presented  by 
Schneckenbni^r  {Beitrdge),  and  in  part  adopted 
by  Olshausen  (/.  c.)  and  Neander  {Pftam.  u.  Leit. 
i.  15).  The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the 
■o-called  mesmeric  state,  ai«  refen-ed  to  as  analo- 
gous. The  speaker  was  en  rapport  with  his  hearere ; 
the  latter  shared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and 
so  heard  them,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  in  their 
own  tongues. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons  against 
both  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  this  hypothesis. 
(1.)  It  is  at  Tariance  with  the  distinct  statement 
of  Acts  ii.  4,  "  They  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle, 
and  degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer 
connects  itself  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
following  on  intense  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
is  a  mere  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
are  altogether  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  capacity 
for  sudi  a  supenwtural  power  (Mark  xvi.  17). 
(3.)  It  involves  an  element  of  falsehood.  The 
miracle,  on  this  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men 
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believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact.  (4.)  It  is 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  .is  might 
be  expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  state- 
ments do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  may 
be  an  exaggerated  repoi-t  of  what  actually  took 
place — a  legend  with  or  without  a  historical  founda- 
tion. Those  who  recognise  such  a  groundwork  see 
in  "  the  rushing  mighty  wind,"  the  hurricane  of  a 
thunderstorm,  the  fi'esh  breeze  of  morning ;  in  the 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flashings  of  the 
electric  Huid;  in  the  "speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
loud  screams  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  but  coming 
from  many  lands,  overpowered  by  strong  excite- 
ment, speaking  in  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
clamations. They  see  in  this  "  the  cry  of  the  new- 
bom  Christendom,"  (Bunsen,  Hippolytus.  \\.  12; 
Ewald,  Qesch.  Itr.  vi.  110;  Bleek,  I.  c. ;  Herder, 
i.  c.)  From  the  position  occnpied  by  these  writen, 
such  a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  does 
not  fidl  within'  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  in 
detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility  of 
any  6u:t  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  fidsehood  of  St.  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

V.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  actually  brought 
before  us  ?  What  inferences  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  them  ? 

(1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean  Aramaic, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(2.)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined, not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  "  gave  them  uttei-ance."  The  out- 
wai-d  tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burn- 
ing fire"  within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
prophets,  could  not  be  repressed  (Jer.  xx.  9). 

(3.)  The  wonl  used,  &iro^^7»y«o'f)ai,  not  merely 
AoAcTv,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special,  though  not  au 
exclusive,  association  with  the  oracular  speech  of 
true  or  false  prophets,  and  appeara  to  imply  some 
peculiar,  perliaps  musical,  solemn  intonation  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  Ez.  xiii.  9  ;  Trommii  Concordant, 
t.  T. ;  Grotius  and  Wetstein,  m  too. ;  Andrewes, 
Whitsunday  Sermom,  i.). 

(4.)  The  "tongues"  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  At  firat,  in- 
deed, there  were  none  pi-esent  to  be  taught.  The 
disciples  were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  equally  in 
the  Spirit's  gifts.  When  they  were  heaiil  by  othere, 
it  was  as  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  imd 
great  works,  of  God  (juyaXtia).  What  they  uttered 
was  not  a  warning,  or  reproof,  or  exhortation,  but 
a  doxology  (Stanley,  /.  c. ;  Baumgarten,  Apostel- 
gesch.  §3).  When  the  work  of  teaching  b^?m,  it 
was  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  and  the  utterance 
of  tongues  ceased. 

(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to 
be  nnder  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement, 
"  full  of  new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  had  been  before.  Some  re- 
cognised, indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outvrard  fea- 
tures, had  a  cnunterteit  likeness  in  the  lower. 
When  St.  Paul  iises — in  Eph.  v.  18,  19  {T\ripover8* 
itytiiiarot) — the  all  but  selfsame  woix]  which  St. 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
{iTK^fftriffor  rytiiiarros  oy(ou\  it  is  to  contrast  it 
with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  with 
"  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(6.)  QnestioiM  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a 
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power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  oar  words  should  b: 
"  wary  and  few."  There  is  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  the  known  order  of  natare  that  which  is 
by  confession  above  and  beyond  it.  In  this  and 
in  other  coses,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irrevorence  or  doubt — following  the  guidance 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  us — to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  woids  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  beard  by  the  disciples 
before.  At  every  feast  which  they  had  ever  at- 
tended from  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as 
that  which  was  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  pilgrims  of  each  nation  uttering  their  praises 
and  doxolc^es.  The  ditference  was,  that,  before,  the 
Galilean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  ciowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  lere  able  to  'reproduce  it ;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
Jmparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  woixls  never 
heard  before.  We  have  the  authority  of  John  xiv. 
26  for  seeing  in  such  an  exaltation  one  of  the 
special  works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.J  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  buret  of 
praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated 
burden  bf  that  prediction  is,  "I  will  pour  ont  my 
Spirit,"  and  the  effect  on  those  who  i-eoeive  it  is 
that  "they  shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  there- 
fore in  this  special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to 
one  element  at  least  of  the  rpoipriTtla  of  the  0.  T. ; 
but  the  element  of  teaching  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
eccluded.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
rfo^niTtia  (in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word) 
are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  that  which  answere  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  clement  of  prophecy  which  is 
included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word ;  and  this  is 
found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song,  which 
appears  under  that  name  in  the  two  histories  of  8aul 
(I  Sam.  X.  5-13,  xix.  20-24),  and  in  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ixv.  3). 

(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in 
xiv.  1.5-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15, 
17,  xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs,  at 
which  faith  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  imposition  of 
the  Apostles'  bands  brought  men  into  the  same 
state,  imparted  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had 
themselves  experienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  dis- 
tinguished from  "  prophecy"  in  its  N.  T.  sense. 

VI.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and 
oompai^,  arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  This  fiict  is  in  itself 
significant.  Though  recognised  as  coming  from  the 
one  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted 
,from  the  control  of  man's  I'eason  and  conscience. 
The  Spirit  acts  thivugh  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less  but  more  autho- 
ritatively than  in  the  most  rapturous  and  wonderful 
atterances.  The  fiicts  which  may  be  gathered  are 
briefly  these: 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
not  confined  to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church. 
If  we  find  them  at  JerusaUm,  Ephesiis,  Corinth,  by 
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implication  at  Thcssalonica  also  (1  Then.  t.  19), 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  were  frequently  re- 
curring wherever  the  spirits  of  men  were  passing 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists 
given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  phices 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.  They  are  not  among  the  greater 
gifts  which  men  are  to  "  covet  earnestly  "  (1  Cor. 
xii.  31,  xiv.  5).  As  signs  of  a  life  qnickenod  into 
expression  where  before  it  had  been  dead  and  dumb, 
the  Apostle  could  wish  that  "  they  all  spoke  with 
tongues "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5),  could  rejoice  that  be 
himself  "  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  they  all " 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  18).  It  was  good  to  have  known  the 
working  of  a  power  raising  them  above  the  common 
level  of  their  consciousness.  They  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian  life,  not  to  its 
maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  They  brought  with 
them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ibid.  23).  The  only 
sale  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to  "  forbid  them  ' 
(ibid.  39),  not  to  "quench"  them  (1  The«.  v.  19), 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life  of  which  this  was 
the  first  utterance  should  be  crushed  and  extin- 
guished too,  but  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite 
them.  This  language,  as  has  been  stated,  leaves 
it  hardly  possible  to  look  on  the  gift  as  that  of  a 
linguistic  knowledge  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
evangelising. 

(3.)  The  main  chanusteristic  of  the  "tongue" 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the 
epithet  "  new  "  or  "  other  ")  *  is  that  it  is  nnintel- 
ligible.  The  man  "speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses, 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (iy  Tydfiari  as  equi- 
valent to  iy  yh.iffaTf,  1  C<ir.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no 
one  understands  him  (ixo^ct).  He  can  hardly  be 
said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself.  The  wmSna 
in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
vovs  (1  Cor.  xiv.  14).  Bespeaks  not  to  men,  but 
to  himself  and  to  God  (comp.  Chrysoet.  Mom.  .*t5,  in 
1  Cor.),  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might 
and  did  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  man's  own 
life  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  This  might  be  tlie  only  way 
in  which  some  natures  could  be  roused  out  of  the 
apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the  dulness  of  a  formal 
ritual.  The  ecstasy  of  adoration  which  seemed  to 
men  madness,  might  be  a  refreshment  unspeakable 
to  one  who  was  weary  with  the  subtle  question- 
ings of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  familiar  and  in- 
telligible woixls  were  fraught  with  recollections  of 
controversial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of  doabt 
(comp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  power  as  to  tliis  nse 
of  the  gift  by  £dw.  Irving,  Morning  Watch,  v. 
p.  78). 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  lends  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  fii-st,  a  contradic- 
tion. "Tongues  are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,' 
but  to  those  who  do  not  believe ;  yet  the  effect  on 
nnbellerera  is  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling. 
A  meeting  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  was  exer- 
cised without  restraint,  would  seem  to  a  heathen 
visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense  Chris- 
tian (the  ISiuTtis,  the  man  without  a  x^'pu'A'oX  to 
be  an  assembly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  pa- 
nidox.  The  tongues  are  a  sign.  They  witness  tliat 
the  daily  experience  of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  their 
spiritual  powers.  They  disturb,  startle,  awaken,  are 
given  «It  ri  ^nrX^rreirtai  (Chrysost,  Bom.  36,  m 


•  The  reader  will  bordly  need  to  be  reminded  that 
*  unknown  "  Is  an  interpolation  of  the  A.  V. 
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1  Cor.),  bat  tliey  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  groonds 
of  ooDTiction  and  belief  (bo  Const.  Apost.  viii.). 
They  inTolre  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  understanding  and  the  feelings. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already, 
prophecy  is  the  greater  gift.  Fire  clear  woi-ds 
tpoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the  mind  and 
ooDscience  of  another,  are  better  than  ten  thousand 
of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  alto 
were  "tongues"  in  the  sense  of  being  languages, 
of  which  the  Bpeakera  had  little  or  no  preriou*  know- 
ledge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Acts  ii.,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  unusoal 
finrns  of  speech  (Bleek),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Bun- 
sen),  or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in 
Olshausen,  m  he.).  The  questioD  is  not  one  for  a 
dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  ]4ienomena  of  Pentecost  as  repi-esentative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue  de- 
rived its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  compnnioD 
of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely  to  use 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
form  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem,  The  "  divers 
kinds  of  tongues  "  ( 1  Cor.  jtii.  28),  the  "  tongues  of 
men"  (1  Cor,  xiii,  1),  point  to  differences 'of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as 
differences  of  language  than  as  belonging  to  utte:^ 
ances  all  equally  wild  and  inarticulate,  1%e  position 
maintained  by  Lightfoot  {Harm,  of  Qosp.onActs  ii.), 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the  power  of 
speaking  and  understanding  the  true  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.,  may  seeiA  somewhat  extravagant,  but  there 
teems  ground  for  believing  that  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  bad  over  the  minds  of  Greek  converts  at 
Corinth  a  power  which  they  foiled  to  exercise  when 
translated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 
tongues  were  probably  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  that 
language.  Thus,  the  "  Maranatha  "  of  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22,  compared  wiUi  xii.  3,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
that  word  had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counter- 
feit inspiration.  It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to 
ciy  AUm,  as  their  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God(Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6).  If  we  aretoattacb 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  "  tongues  of  angels  "  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1 ,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the 
words  surpassing  human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul 
heaid  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor,  xii.  4),  and  these  again 
with  the  great  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  1-6 ;  Stanley,  /.  c. ; 
Ewald,  Qesch.  Isr.  vi.  p.  117).  The  retention  of 
other  woixls  like  Hosanna  and  Sabooth  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the  Kyrie 
Eleisoo  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  same  feeling  operating  in  other 
ways  after  the  special  power  had  ceased, 

(6.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think 
of  some  peculiar  intonation  as  frequently  charac- 
terising the  exercise  of  the  "tongues."  Theaualogies 
which  suggest  themselves  to  St.  Paul's  mind  are 
those  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  7,  8),  In  the  case  of  one  "singing  in  the 
spirit"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but  not  with  the  under- 
standing also,  the  strain  of  ecstatic  melody  must 
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have  been  all  tiiat  the  listeners  could  perceive. 
To  "  sing  an-l  make  melody,"  is  specially  charac- 
teristic of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  V,  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  dis- 
tinctly musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  siir  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  the  "cry"  (Rom, 
viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6)  and  the  "  ineffable  groanings" 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  who 
know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the 
organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  uneaithly  charm 
which  belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states, 
the  influence  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered, 
especially  of  words  beloDging  to  a  language  which 
is  not  tkit  of  our  common  lite  (comp.  Hilar.  Diac. 
Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
consciousness,  the  gift  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  "  built  up "  his  own 
life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
expound  his  utterances,  to  "  edify"  othei-s  also.' 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues,"  there  was, 
as  the  words  just  used  remind  as,  the  correspond- 
ing power  of  intapretation.  It  might  belong  to 
any  listener  (1  Cor,  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  returned  to  the  oixli- 
nary  level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor,  xiv.  13), 
Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has  hem 
here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter<- 
preter  had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less  largely 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without 
either,  to  follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  most  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  enraptured  spirit,  to  trace  the 
subtle  associations  which  linked  together  words  and 
thoughts  that  seemed  at  first  to  have  no  point  of 
contact.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  "  tongues ''  might  become 
a  treasure-bouse  of  deep  truths.  Sometimes,  it 
would  appear,  not  even  this  was  possible.  The 
power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound.  As  the  pipe 
or  haip,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at  random 
over  the  stiings,  but  with  no  tMurroX^,  no  musical 
interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  **  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  intei'pretation.  There 
might  be  a  strange  awfulness,  or  a  sti'ange  sweet- 
ness as  of  "  the  tongues  of  angels,"  but  what  it 
meant  was  known  only  to  God  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

VII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
from  those  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  alto- 
gether absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  The 
life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Chiirch  has  passed 
into  a  calmer,  more  noi-mal  state.  Wide  truths, 
abiding  gmces,  these  are  what  he  himself  lives  hi 
and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than  exceptional 
XOfiaiMTa,  however  marvellous.  The  "  tongues  " 
are  already  "ceasing"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  past.  Love,  which  even  when 
"  tongues  "  were  mightiest,  he  hod  seen  to  be  above 
all  gilis,hasbecomemoreandmore,  allinall,  tohim. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  "  tongues  "  was  gi'ndual.  As  it  would 
liare  been  impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  de- 


'  Neander  (PJlanz.  u.  Leit.  I.  15)  refers  to  the  effect  this.  Like  phenomena  nre  related  of  St  Anlony  of  Padoa 
prodwed  bjr  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  upon  bearers  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  (/4c(a  .Sanrtonna,  June  24  and 
who  dkl  not  nudersUnd  one  votd  of  the  Lailn  in  which  I  April  9),  of  which  this  Is  probably  the  explanation, 
be  preached  (,Ofp.  ii.  Il>,  ed.  Hablllon)  as  an  instance  of  (Comp.  alao  WoUT,  Curat  PkUolet.  in  N.  T.  Acis  IL) 
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nutmtion  when  the  rpo^iirtia  of  the  Apostolic  age 
passed  into  the  SiSeuTKoMa  that  i-emained  pei-ma- 
nently  in  the  Cbui-ch,  so  there  most  hare  lieen  a 
time  when  "  tongues "  were  btill  heard,  though  less 
frequently,  and  with  less  striliing  results.  The  te»- 
timoDj  of  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  v.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  "  who  had  prophetic 
gifVs,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  peimanence  of 
the  gitl  in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of 
evangeliiang  (Wordsworth  on  Act*  ii.)t.  must  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  f^enomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  filled  in  the  woiship  of  the  Church 
was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  " 
of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliwt  of  these,  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such  e.  g.  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ends  his  nmSayay6s,  and  the  earliest 
Sibylline  venes)  some  have  seen  tlie  influence  of  the 
ecstatic  utterances  in  which  the  strong  feelings  of 
adoration  had  originally  shown  themselves  (Nitzsch, 
Ckristl.  Lehre,  ii.  p.  268). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all 
traces  of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Kusebius 
(^Comm.  in  ft.  xlvi.)  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
tone  in  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  (Conun. 
m  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  tbui  of  one  who  feels  the  whole 
subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are  no  pheno- 
mena within  bis  own  experience  at  all  answering  to 
it.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Church  was  to 
maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repress  all 
approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those  who  yielded 
to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertullian 
(infra),  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Symptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  on  as  an  evil,  showed 
themselves  in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople — 
wild,  inarticulate  cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little 
meaning,  almost  convulsive  gestures — and  were  met 
by  Chrysostom  with  the  sternest  possible  reproof 
(Mom.  m  It.  vi.  2,  ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  loO). 

VIII.  (1.)  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest  pi-e- 
aents  itself.  Can  we  tind  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind  any  facts  analogous  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "  tongues  "  ?  Beragnising,  as  we  do,  the 
great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in  its 
origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  fore- 
shadowings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other 
Xfiviuna  of  the  Spirit,  wisdom,  prophecy,  helps, 
governments,  had  or  have  analogies,  in  speual  states 
of  men's  spiritual  life,  at  other  times  and  under 
other  conditions,  and  so  may  these.  The  three  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1 )  an 
ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousness, 
the  human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a 
power  above  itself;  (2)  the  utterance  of  wonls  in 
tones  8t<irtling  and  impressive,  but  often  conveying 
no  distinct  meaning;    (3)    the   use  of  languages 


(  Pair.  The  word,  omitted  in  Its  pisoe,  deserves  a  sepa- 
mte  notice.  It  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  vlii.  19,  x.  14. 
astheeqalvalentor  t|yE)V, -tachlip''or  *ci7."  llie 
Latin  t^plo,  ttoOL  which'  it  come^  is,  like  the  Hebrew, 
onomalopoetic  and  Is  used  to  express  the  walling  cry  of 
young  chickens  or  Infant  children.    In  this  sense  It  Is 
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which  the  speaker  at  other  tames  was  unable  to  con- 
verse in, 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  O.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature.  The  woitl  includes 
soraetliing  moie  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct 
message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  messengers  cnme 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on  the 
ground,  all  night,  stripped  of  his  kingly  armour, 
and  joining  iu  the  wild  chant  of  tlie  company  of 
prophets,  or  pouring  out  his  own  utterances  to  the 
sound  af  their  music  (I  Sam.  xii.  24 ;  comp.  Stan- 
ley, /.  c). 

(3.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  fidse  prophets  and 
diviners  of  Isnel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiiy. 
As  they,  in  their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  wera 
oounteifeits  of  thoae  who  truly  bora  the  name,  so 
we  may  venture  to  trace  in  other  things  that  which 
resembled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  bad  acoooi- 
panied  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gift.  And  here 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  in- 
tonations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  {ol  iyyaa- 
TflluAot,  ot  ix  rris  KoiXfos  ^yovaiv)  "  peep  • 
and  mutter "  (Is.  viii,  19).  The  "  voice  of  one 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,"  oomes  low  out  of  the 
ground  (Is.  xiix,  4).  The  false  prophets  simulate 
with  their  tongues  (iKfUMjUTos  Wfo^vfrtiat 
yXiamis,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  which  the 
true  praphets  announced  that  the  Lord  hwl  spoken 
(Jer.  zxiii.  31 ;  comp.  Gesen.  Thet.  s.  v.  DKJ). 

(4.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21) 
from  Is.  xxviii.  1 1  (•'  With  men  of  other  tongues 
(ir  tT*poy\A<rvoit)  and  other  lips  will  I  speak 
unto  this  people  "),  has  a  significance  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight.  The  common  intei-preta- 
tion  sees  in  that  passage  only  a  declaration  that 
those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  Prophets 
should  be  taught  a  shai-p  lesson  by  the  lips  of  alien 
conquerors.  Kwald  [l'ro}Aet.  in  loc.),  dissatisfied 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  of 
thunder  striking  terror  into  men's  minds.  St.  Paul, 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  "  tongues  "  present  to 
his  mfaid,  saw  In  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pro- 
phet's words.  Those  who  turned  aside  from  the 
true  prophetic  message  should  be  lelt  to  the  darker, 
"  stammering,"  more  mysterious  utterances,  whidi 
were  in  the  older,  what  the  "  tongues  "  were  in  the 
later  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  pai«llel  to  the  text 
thus  intei-preted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  There  also 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is 
to  be  the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the 
counterfeit  (comp.  especially  the  LXX.,  i  rpo^^rTr|t 
i  raptarriK^s,  intptrros  6  rytvitaro^pos). 

(.5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oiTtcles  presents,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastjc  state, 
the  ooodition  of  the  itiirit  as  distinct  from  the 
Tfo^ifnis,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Gi-eek  thinken 
recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration  (Plato, 
Timamts,  72  b;  Bleek,  /.  c).  The  Pythoness  and 
the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a  power  which  they 
cannot  resist.  They  labour  under  the  afiatus  of 
the  god.  The  wild,  nneortlily  sounds  ("  nee  mor- 
tale  sonans"),  oflen  hardly  coherent,  burst  from 
their  lips.     It  remains  for  interpreters  to  collect  the 


used  In  the  first  ot  these  posssges  for  tbe  low  cry  of  the 
false  soothsayers,  in  tbe  second  fbr  that  of  birds  whom 
tlie  band  of  tbe  spoiler  snatches  from  their  nests.  In 
Is.  xxxviiL  14.  where  the  Kaiae  word  Is  used  In  tbe 
Hebrew,  tbe  A.  V.  gives, "  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so 
did  I  chatter." 
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tcatterad  atteraoco,  and  to  give  them  shape  and 
meaning  (Virg.  Aen.  vi,  45,  98,  et  aeq.). 

(6.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ao- 
oounts  of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects' which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom. Tertullian  {de  Anim.  c.  9),  as  a  Montauist, 
claims  the  "  rerelationam  charismata  "  as  given  to 
a  sister  of  that  sect.  They  came  to  her  "inter 
dominica  aolemnia ;"  she  was,  "  per  ecstasin,  in 
spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  ("  sacra- 
menta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  century, 
the  prophesyings  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  early 
history  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  the  Revivals  under  Wesley  and 
WhiteHeld,  those  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Ame- 
rica, and  Ireland  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fruitful 
is  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
bling those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

(7.)  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  pi'esents  some 
facts  of  special  interest.  The  terrible  sufierings 
caused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Hu- 
gnenots  of  the  Cevennes.  The  persecuted  flocks  met 
together  with  every  feeling  of  faith  and  hope  strung 
to  iU  highest  pitch.  The  accustomed  order  of 
worship  was  broken,  and  labonring  men,  children, 
and  iemale  servants,  spoke  with  rapturoDS  eloquence 
as  the  messengers  of  God.  Banning  in  1686,  then 
crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fi'esh  vio- 
lence in  1 700,  it  soon  be<»me  a  matter  of  almost 
Earopean  celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London 
in  1706,  claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy, 
Cry  from  the  Iktert ;  N.  Peyrat,  fastor$  m  the 
Wilderness).  An  Englishman,  John  Lacy,  became 
first  a  conveii  and  then  a  leader.  The  convulsive 
ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect  drew  down  the  ridicule 
of  Shaftesbury  (On  ^ntAuskism).  Calamy  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  preten- 
sions (Careni  Of/aimt  the  New  Frophets).  They 
gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkier, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable 
leaniiDg,  who  occupied  in  their  pixxsedinga  a  potation 
which  reminds  us  of  tliat  of  Henry  Drummond 
among  the  followere  of  Irving  (Bulldey's  Defence 
of  the  Propheta).  Here  also  there  was  a  strong 
contagious  excitement.  Kioholson,  the  Baxter  of 
the  sect,  published  a  confession  that  he  had  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood  of  the  New 
Prophets),  though  he  afterwards  came  to  look  upon 
his  companions  as  "  enthusiastick  impostors."  Wliat 
is  specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  claimed  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkley  declares 
that  he  had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentences  in 
Latin,  and  another  speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 
in  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  {Nor- 
ratine,  p.  92).  The  characteristic  thought  of  all 
the  revelations  was,  that  they  were  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God.  Almost  every  oracle  began  with 
"  My  child  I "  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peyrat,  i. 
235-313).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange  Revi- 
valist movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  ^e  same 
time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the 
only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and 
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preyed  with  a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Belation, 
&c.,  p.  81 ;  Bulkley,  Narralice,  p.  46). 

(8.)  The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which 
manifested  themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Caledonian  Church  m  Regent 
Sqtmre,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
the  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious. 
Here,  more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were 
the  conditions  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed 
brooding  over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strained 
to  a  pretei-natnral  tension.  Suddenly,  now  from 
one,  now  Irom  another,  chieSy  from  women,  devout 
but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard. 
Voices,  which  at  other  times  were  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing,  became,  when  "singing  in  the  Spirit," 
perfnctly  harmonious^  (Cai^e,  Narrative,  in 
Mominu  Watch,  ii.  871 ,  872).  Those  who  spoke, 
men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
to  their  inability  to  conti-ol  themselves  (Baxter, 
Narrative,  pp.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  they 
knew  not  how,  to  speak  in  a  "  triumphant  chant  ' 
(ibid.  pp.  46,  81).  The  man  over  whom  they 
exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  record  his 
testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
more  than  earthly  music,  Irading  to  the  belief  that 
the  "  tongues"  of  the  Apostolic  age  had  been  as  the 
archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Chnrch's  chants 
and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oliphant's 
ii/«  of  Irving,  ii.  208).  To  those  who  were 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  the  yelk  and  groans  of 
madmen  (Newspapers  of  1831,  passim).  Some- 
times it  was  asserted  that  fragments  of  known 
languages,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  were 
mingled  together  in  the  utterances  of  those  who 
spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter,i\rarruliw,pp.  133, 134). 
Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon  of  mere  sounds 
(ibid.).  The  speaker  was  commonly  unable  to  in- 
tei'pret  what  he  utteied.  Sometimes  the  oihce  was 
undeitaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving,  vol.  ii. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages 
must  be  referred  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Morning  Watch,  and  especially  to  Irving's  series  of 
papei-s  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vols,  iii.,  iv. 
and  V.  Whatever  other  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  fitcts,  there  exists  no  ground  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of  the  peisoni 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptiimal  states  of  mmd  and 
body  the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in 
their  old  age  languages  which  they  have  never  heard 
or  spoken  since  their  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of 
their  common  speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  which  they  had  once  heard,  without,  in 
any  d^'ee,  understanding  or  intending  to  remember 
them.  In  all  such  cases  the  marvelloiu  power  is 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  the  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  equilibrium  and  interdependence  of  the  life  of 
sensation  and  of  thought  (Abercrombie,  Intellectual 
Powers,  pp.  140-143 ;  Winslow,  Obscure  Disease* 
of  the  Brain,  pp.  337,  360,  374 ;  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  i.  128).    The 


k  Comp.  the  independent  testimony  of  Arcbdeacon  Stop-  and  ntiAccoantable."  He  recognised  precfselj  the  same 
ford.  He  bad  listened  to  tli«  "  unknown  tongue,"  and  bad  sounds  In  the  Irlsli  Kevlvals  of  IMS  (IforiiamiCinmttr- 
foand  It  "  a  sound  such  as  I  never  beard  before,  oneartbly    uvrk,  p.  1 1). 
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Mediaeval  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in 
tongues  belonged  to  those  who  were  possessed  by 
evil  spirits  rests,  obviously,  upon  like  psychological 
phenomena. (Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i.  c.  10 ; 
Bayle,  Dictionn.  s.  r.  "Grandier"). 

IX.  These  phenomena  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  &r  they  re- 
semble, how  &r  they  differ  from,  those  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  constitnted  the  outward 
signs  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
"  offend  "  us  if  we  find  the  likeness  between  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit  greater,  at  first  sight,  than  wc 
expected.  So  it  was  at  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and 
of  Asia.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  closest 
approximation ;  and  it  was  to  no  outward  sign,  to  no 
speaking  with  languages,  or  prediction  of  the  future, 
that  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  crucial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  but  to  the  confession  on  the  one  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord 
(I  Cor.  lii.  3 ;  1  John  iv.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
Intimately  iii°erTed  from  such  tacts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
powers  which  are,  for  the  moet  part,  latent,  but 
which,  under  girea  conditions,  may  be  roused  into 
activity.  Memory,  imt^ination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  transfigured,  as  it  were,  with  a  new 
glory,  acting  independently  of  any  conscious  or 
deliberate  volition.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
disease,  or  the  fixed  ooncentration  of  the  senses  or 
of  thought  on  one  object,  or  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  liave  already  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  life  thus  produced  is  at  the 
furthest  pole  from  the  common  life  of  sensation, 
habit,  forethought.  It  sees  what  others  do  not  see, 
hears  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  human  soul  to  manifest  its  opera- 
tions most  clearly.  Precisely  because  we  bdieve 
in  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  using  this  state 
as  its  instrument,  not  as  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  respects  without  parallel,  but  as  carrying  to 
its  highest  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  fore- 
shadowing of  it,  presenting  the  reality  of  what,  if 
evil,  had  been  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points 
of  difference  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, morbid ;  the  precursors  or  the  consequences 
of^dearly  recognisable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigour  and  activity, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhaustion. 
The  Apostles  went  on  with  their  daily  woi'k  of 
teaching  and  organising  the  Church.  The  form 
which  the  new  power  assumed  was  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditions  of  man's 
mental  and  spiritual  bong,  within  which,  as  self- 
imposed  limits,  the  Sprit  poured  from  on  high  was 
pleased  to  work,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  this  special  manifestation  was 
given  as  a  sign.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memory,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
could  not  at  all  account,  served  to  waken  men  to 
the  sense  of  a  power  whidi  they  could  not  measure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  were  called  to 
enter.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Other 
phenomena,  presenting  approximate  resemblances, 

>  It  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  the  Interpolated  word 
"  nnknown,"  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Cor.  xlv.,  was  the  startlng- 
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have  ended  in  a  sick  man'a  dreams,  in  a  feverad 

frensy,  in  the  narrowness  of  a  sect  They  grew 
out  of  a  paissionate  brooding  over  a  single  thought, 
often  over  a'single  word;'  and  the  end  has  shown 
that  it  was  not  well  to  seek  to  torn  back  God's 
order  and  to  revive  the  long-buried  past.  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Pent«cos^  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  loi^  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  universal  family 
gathered  out  of  all  nations. 

But  it  was  the  starting-point  only.  The  new- 
ness of  the  truth  then  presented  to  the  world,  the 
power  of  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  life,  the 
longing  expectation  in  men's  minds  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  numifestation, 
at  the  time,  at  once  inevitable  and  fitting.  It 
belonged,  however,  to  a  ci-itical  epoch,  not  to  the 
continuous  life  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  of  man's  normal  state. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  could  not  continue,  might 
be  glorious  and  blessed  for  him  who  had  it,  a  sti;n, 
as  has  been  said,  for  those  who  had  it  not ;  but  it 
was  not  the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Church. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  prophecy 
which  came  from  God,  yet  was  addressed  from  the 
mind  and  heai't  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  overflowing  fulness  of 
life  had  passed  away,  when  "tongues"  had  "ceased," 
and  prophecy  itself,  in  its  irresistible  power,  had 
"  failed,"  they  left  behind  them  the  lesson  they 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne  their  wit- 
ness, and  had  done  their  work.  They  had  taught 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Sj)irit,  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will ;"  to  recognise  His  inspiration,  not  only  in  the 
marvel  of  the  "  tongues,"  or  in  the  burning  words 
of  prophets,  but  in  all  good  thoughts,  in  the  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  in  the  excellent  giil  of 
Charity.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TOPABOHY  (Towapxta).  A  term  applied  in 
one  passage  of  the  Septuagint  (1  Mace.  xi.  28)  to 
indicate  three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  80, 
xi.  84)  the  name  yofUs  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages  the  English  Version  employs  the  term 
"  goveinments."  The  three  "  toparchies"  in  ques- 
tion were  Apherima  ('A^ps/uo),  Lydda,  and 
Ramath.  They  had  been  detached  from  Samaria, 
Peraea,  and  Galilee  respectively,  some  time  before 
the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexander 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeavoured  to 
win  over-  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  High-Priest,  to  their 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  any 
payment  of  land-tax.  The  situation  of  Lydda  is 
doubtful ;  for  the  topnrohy  Lydda,  of  whidi  Pliny 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Peraea,  but  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan.  Apherima  is  con- 
sidered by  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  about 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abijnh  from  Jeroboam  (2  Cbr. 
xiii.  19).  Ramath  is  probably  the  fiunous  strong- 
hold, the  desire  of  obtaining  which,  led  to  the  uo- 
fortnnate  expedition  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.). 

The  "  topar-chies "  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agaliAs,  and  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  Tmdpx'l!  occurs,  all  harmonize  with  the 
view  of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the 


point  of  the  peculiarly  unintelligible  character  of  i 
the  Ininglle  utteianoes. 
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parpoK  of  enforcing  p^iyment,  would  bare  the  com- 1 
mand  of  a  nnall  military  force.    He  would  thus  be 
th»  lowest  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  despotic  administra- 
tion to  whom  troops  would  be  enti'usted ;  and  hence 
the  taunt  in  2  K.  xriii.  24,  and  Is.  xxxyi.  9  :  rui 
i^oarph^tis  rh  Tpirorwoy  rordpxov  iyhs,  ray 
8«i\ay  rev  Kvplou  lum  ray  ikaxivrtty ;  "  How 
irilt  thou  resist  a  single  topoi-ch,  one  of  the  very 
least  of  my  lord's  slaves  ?"  But  the  essential  character 
of  the  toparch  is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  mili- 
tary diaracter  is  altogether  subordinate  to  his  civil. 
Hence  the  word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli.  34,  for  the 
**  officers  over  the  hind,"  who  were  instructed  to 
boy  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
during  the  seven  years  of  abundance.     In  Dan.  iii. 
S,  Theodotion  uses  the  word  in  a  mnch  more  exten- 
sire  sense,  making  it  equivalent  to  "  satraps,"  and 
the  Eng.  Version  renders  the  original  by  "  princes ;" 
bat  the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan. 
iii.  2,  27,  and  vi.  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a 
subordinate  functionary  Is  contemplated.  [J,  W,  B.] 

TOPAZ  (TnOB,pitdih:  roriCioy:  topatiua). 

The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
geoenilly  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  [Chrysolite,  App.  A.} 
Bellermann,  however  {Vit  Urim  und  Thummim, 
p.  39),  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  of 
the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  denoted 
by  these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  account 
which  Pliny  (if.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  topcuoi 
evidently  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is 
OUT  duysolite ;  "  the  topazes, "  he  says,  "  is  still  held 
in  high  estimation  for  its  gretn  tints."  According 
to  the  authority  of  Jnba,  cited  by  Pliny,  the  topaz 
is  derived  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  called 
"  Topezos ; "  it  is  said  that  this  island,  where  these 
precious  stones  were  procured,  was  sun'ounded  by 
fi^j,  and  was,  in  consequence,  often  sought  for  by 
narigatoia,  and  that  hence  it  received  its  name,  the 
term  "  topazin  "  signifyiug,  in  the  Ti'oglodyte  tongue, 
"toseek  (?).  The  pt^lA,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  probably  denotes  the  modem  chrysolite, 
was  the  second  stone  in  the  fint  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breast-plate  (Ex.  xiviii.  17,  xxxiz.  10);  it 
was  one  of  the  jeweb  that  adorned  the  apparel  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xzviii.  13) ;  it  was  tlie 
bright  stone  that  garnished  the  ninth  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  ixi.  20) ;  in  Job 
xzviii.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contiasted  with  precious 
artides,  it  is  said  that  "  thepitdctJi  of  Ethiopia  shall 
not  equal  it."  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless 
worn  with  care  {Mineratojy  and  Cri/stallography, 
byMit*:hellandTennant,p.512).  the  identity  of 
the  TowiCtoy  with  the  mOB  of  the  Heb.  Bible 

T    !    ■ 

is  sufficiently  established  by  the  combined  autho- 
rities of  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  Josephns,  while 
that  of  the  T<nii(u>y  with  our  chrysolite  is,  it 
appears  to  us,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those 
writers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion. See  Braun,  Dt  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  p.  641,  ed. 
1680.  [W.  H.] 

TO'PHEL  (^Dh :  To^<<\:  Tiophel).  A  place 
mentioned  Dent.  i.  1,  which  has  been  probably 
identified  with  TS/Veh  on  a  wndy  of  the  same  name 
running  north  of  Bozra  towrards  the  N.W.  into  the 
Gh6r  and  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson, 
ii.  570).  This  latter  is  a  most  fertile  region,  hav- 
ing many  springs  and  rivulets  flowing  into  the  Gh6r, 
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and  largt  plantations  of  fruitrtrees,  whence  figs  are 
exported.  The  bird  katta,  a  kind  of  partri(^;e,  is 
fonnd  there  in  great  numbers,  and  Uie  steinbock 
pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together  (Burck- 
hardt,  Holy  Land,  405-6).  [H.  H.] 

TOTHETH,  and  once  TO'PHET,  (Tlfih). 
Generally  with  the  article  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31,  32,  xix.  6,  13,  14).  Three  times  without  it 
(Jer.  vii.  32,  xix.  11,12).  Once  not  only  without 
it,  but  with  an  afiSx,  ilRBFI,  TophUh  (Is.  xxi.  33). 

In  Greek,  To^^e,  Tu^i  mi  eo^<(  (Steph.  L«x. 
Voc.  Peregrin. ;  Biid,  The».).  In  the  Vulgate, 
Thopheth.  In  Jerome,  Tophtt.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephns. 

It  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-aist  of  Jerusa- 
lem, for  Jeremiah  went  oat  by  the  Son^te,  or 
east  gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom"  (vii.  31),  which  is 
"  by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (xix.  2).  Thus  it 
was  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have 
written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Paradise  is- 
identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  in  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
its  ^ief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  pail  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by 
Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birket  el-Hianra.  The  name  Tophet-occurs  only  in 
the  Old  TesUment  (2  K.  xxiil.  10 ;  Is.  zxx.  33  ; 
Jer.  vii.  31, 32,  xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  HV  The  New 
does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha,  Jerome 
is  the  first  who  noUces  it ;  bat  we  can  see  that 
by  his  time  the  name  had  disappeared,  for  be  dis- 
cusses it  very  much  as  a  modern  commentator 
would  do.  only  mentioning  a  green  and  fruitful 
spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  ha 
assumes  it  was :  "  Delubrum  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus, 
Siloe  fontibus  irrig^tus"  (In  Jer.  vii.).  If  this 
be  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  valley 
or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  Oe-Ben- 
Hmnom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  comparatively 
modem  times,  that  southern  ravine  was  never  so 
named.  Hinnom  by  old  writera,  western  and 
eastern,  is  always  puced  east  of  the  dty,  and  cor^ 
responds  to  what  we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon,"  along  the  soutliera  bed  and  banks  of 
the  Kedron  (Jerome,  De  Locit  Hebr.  and  Comm.  m 
Matt.  X.  28;  Ibn  Batntah,  TraceU;  Jalal  Addin's 
History  of  the  Temple;  Felix  Fabri),  and  was 
reckoned  to  be  somewhere  between  the  Potter's  , 
Field  and  the  Fuller's  Pool. 

Tophet  has  been  varionsly  tnuuUted.  Jerome 
says  latitude ;  others  garden ;  others  drum ;  others 
place  of  burning  or  bttrying ;  others  abomination 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bocbart,  Simoois, 
Onom.).  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  woi-d  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  takret,  and  in  the 
other  IhpM  (Is.  xxx.  32, 33).  The  Hebrew  words 
are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  "  mnsic-grove "  or  garden,  denoting  ori 
ginally  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Certainly  there  is 
no  pi-oof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  drums 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning  victims 
that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  As  Chin- 
neroth  is  the  harp-sea,  so  Tophet  is  the  tabret-groee 
or  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
garden,  a  spot  of  sjiecial  beauty,  with  a  royal  villa 
in  the  midst,  like  the  Pasha's  palace  at  SbAbra, 
near  Cairo.  Afterwai-ds  it  was  defiled  by  idols, 
and  polluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and  iha  fires 
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of  Moloch.  Then  it  became  the  place  of  abomimt- 
tioD,  the  Tery  gate  or  pit  of  hell.  The  pious 
kings  deliled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altars  and 
high  places,  pouring  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city, 
till  it  became  the  "  abhorrence  "  of  Jerusalem ;  for 
to  it  primarily,  though  not  exhaustively,  the  pro- 
phet refers : — 

Tbey  shall  go  forth  and  gue 

On  the  circaies  of  the  transgresaois  against  me : 

For  tlielr  worm  shall  not  die. 

And  their  fir«  shall  not  be  qnenched. 

And  they  aluUl  be  sn  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

(Is.  IxvL  M.) 
In  Kings  and  Jeremiah  the  name  is  "  the  Tophet," 
but  in  Isaiah  (xxx.  33)  it  is  Tophteh ;  yet  the  places 
are  probably  the  same  so  far,  only  in  Isaiah's  time 
the  grove  might  be  changing  its  name  somewhat, 
and  with  that  change  taking  on  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing which  it  maniiestly  possesiies  in  the  prophet's 
prediction : — 

Set  in  orfcr  in  dajs  past  baa  been  Tophteh ; 
8arel7  fbr  the  king  It  bas  been  made  ready- 
He  bath  deepened,  he  bath  widened  It ;  * 
The  pile  thereof,  Arc  and  wood,  he  hath  mnlttpUed. 
The  breath  of  Jehovab,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone. 
Doth  set  it  on  fire. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  LXX.  tiwukte  the 
above  passage  in  a  peculiar  way:  wp^  iiittpSy 
ilta^^nlfi^<rf|,  "  thou  shalt  be  requinxl  from  of 
old,"  or  perhaps  "  before  thy  time ;"  but  Jerome 
translates  the  LXX.  as  if  their  word  had  been 
iiararict  (or  i3tri«f,  as  Prooopins  reads  it),  and 
not  imeuTHt,  "  tu  ante  dies  decipierit,"  adding 
this  comment :  "  Dicitur  ad  ilium  quod  ah  initio 
seipae  deoeperit,  regnum  suum  arbitrans  sempi- 
ternum,  cum  prepantta  sint  Gehenna  et  eterna 
supplicia."  In  that  case  the  Alexandrian  trans- 
'  lators  perhapa  took  nPIBin  for  the  second  person 
singular  masculine  of  the  future  Piel  of  ilDS 
to  persuade  or  deceive.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Michaelis  renders  it  thus:  "Tophet  ejus,  q.  d. 
rogus  ejus."  In  Jer.  xix.  6,  13,  the  Sept.  tiikos- 
late  Tophet  by  Si({irr»iris,  ttarlm-ar,  which  is  not 
fasily  explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a 
marginal  gloss  having  crept  into  the  text  instead 
of  ^e  proper  name  (see  Jerome ;  and  also  Spohn 
on  the  Greek  version  of  Jer.  Pref.  p.  18,  and  Sotet 
on  chaps,  xix.  xiii.). 

In  Jer.  (vii.  32,  xix.  6)  there  is  an  intimation 
that  both  Tophet  and  Gehinnom  were  to  lose  their 
names,  and  to  be  called  "  the  valley  of  slaughter  " 
(njnnn  K»J,  Ge-ha-Bireg£h'>).  Without  ven- 
turing on  the  conjecture  that  the  modem  Deraj 
can  be  a  relic  of  HArejdk,  we  may  yet  say  that 
this  lower  part  of  the  Kedron  is  "  the  valley  of 
■laughter,"  whether  it  ever  actually  bore  this  name 
or  not.  It  was  not  here,  as  some  have  thought, 
that  the  Assyrian  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  That  slaughter  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  west  of  the  city,  probably  on  the 
spot  afterwards  called  from  the  event,  "  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The  slaughter 
from  which  Tophet  was  to  get  its  new  name  was 
not  till  afterwards.  In  all  succeeding  ages,  blood 
has  flowed  there  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and 
imburied,  have  filled  up  the  hollows ;  and  it  may 
he  that  underneath  the  modem  gardens  and  tei^ 
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races  there  lie  not  only  the  ddbHs  of  the  city,  bat 
the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — Romans,  Pen-iaos, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Crusaders,  Moslems.  What  future 
days  and  events  may  bj-ing  is  not  for  ns  to  say. 
Perhapa  the  prophet's  woids  are  not  yet  exlianstpd. 

Strange  contrast  between  Tophet's  first  and  l&^t  ! 
Onoa  the  choice  grove  of  Jerusalem's  choicest  val- 
ley ;  then  the  place  of  defilement  and  death  and 
fire ;  then  the  "  valley  of  slaughter "  1  Once  the 
royal  music-grove,  where  Solomon's  singei^,  with 
voice  and  instrument,  regaled  the  kinir,  the  court, 
and  the  city;  tlien  the  temple  of  I^il,  the  high 
place  of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burn- 
ing infants ;  then  (in  symbol)  the  place  where  is 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  prepared 
for  Israel's  king,  as  one  of  his  choicest  villa.* ;  then 
degraded  and  defiled,  till  it  becomes  the  place  pre- 
pai'ed  for  "  the  King  "  at  the  sound  of  whose  fall 
the  nations  are  to  shake  (Kz.  xxxi.  16) ;  and  as 
Paradise  and  Eden  passed  into  Babylon,  so  Tophet 
and  Ben  Hinnom  pass  into  Gehenna  and  the  lake 
of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of 
Milton's  mind ;  for  three  times  over,  within  fifty 
lines,  he  refers  to  '*  the  opprobrious  hill,"  the 
"  hill  of  scandal,"  the  **  offensive  mountain,"  and 
speaks  of  Solomon  making  his  gi-ove  in 

*  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Topbet  thence 
And  black  Oehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Many  of  the  old  travellers  (see  Felix  Fabri,  vol. 
i.  p.  391)  refer  to  Topha,  or  Toph  as  they  call  it, 
but  they  give  no  information  as  to  the  locality. 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet — name  and  grove — is 
gone,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot ;  yet  the 
references  of  Scripture  and  the  present  features  of 
the  locality  enable  us  to  make  the  guess  with  the 
same  tolerable  nearness  as  we  do  in  the  case  <^ 
Gethsemane  or  Scopus.  [H.  B.3 

TOBIIAH  (HD*^ :   tr  Kpv# ;   Alex,  itrra 

Sttfmr :  clam)  occurs  only  in  the  margin  of  Judg. 
ix.  31,  as  the  alternative  rendeiing  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  in  the  text  is  given  as  "  privily."  By 
a  few  commentators  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  word  was  originally  the  aame  with  ARDXAH  in 
ver.  41 — one  or  the  other  having  been  corrupted 
by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
started  by  Kimchi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junius  and 
Tremellius ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  either  for 
or  against  it,  and  it  will  probably  always  remain  a 
men  conjecture.  ,        [G.] 

TORTOISE  (3V,  isM:  i  KpoK^etXoi  i  x<p- 

o'djos :  crocodiltis).    The  itdk  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  29,  as  the  nsme  of  .wme  unclean  animal.   Bochart 
(^ffieroz.  ii.  463)  with  much  reason  refers  the  Heb. 
S  - 


'  Of  the  literal  Tophet  It  Is  said,  "  They  shall  bofy  in 
Topbct,(iUttcre(iefu>jiIace"(Jer.  vll.  32).  Of  the  sym- 
bolical Tupbet  it  Is  said  above,  "  He  hath  dttpcntd  and 


term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dhab  («_m0),  "  a  large 

kind  of  lizard,"  which,  from  the  description  of  it  as 
given  by  Damir,  appears  to  be  the  Psammoaaunu 
Scincus,  or  Monitor  tvrrestru  of  Cuvier  (R,  A,  ii. 
26).  This  lizard  is  the  imron  eUhard  of  the  Arabs, 
i.  e.  the  land-waran,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
varan  eUbahr,  i.  e.  the  water-lizard  {Monitor  Xi- 
loticas).  It  is  common  enough  in  the  deserts  of 
Palestine  and  N.  Africa.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Kpoxi- 
SmAos  x*P'""''^  of  Herodotus  (iv.  192).  See  also 
Dicecorides  (ii.  71),  who  mentions  it,  or  perhaps 


vrideneAU.** 

I>  Can  the  Erogt  of  Joaephus  [AdL  Ix.  10,  }4)  bave  any 
connexion  with  the  mrfgik  of  Jeremiah  I 
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the  &»iciu  officinalis,  tmder  the  name  of  vxlyKos. 
Geseniiu  derives  the  Heb.  word  from  33V,  "  to 
move  slowly."  [W.  H.] 
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TOUCIVh:  Bui;  Alei.  e»oll:  T/xO.).  Toi, 
king  of  Uamath  (1  Chr.  xviii.  9,  10). 

TOWER.*  For  towers  as  ports  of  dty-walls, 
or  as  stronghoMs  ot  refuge  for  villages,  see  FENCED 
Cities,  Jerusalem,  i.  1021-1027,  and  Hama- 
KEEL..  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  ia  frontier  or 
exposed  situations  are  mentioaed  in  Scnptnre,  as  the 
tower  of  Edar,  4c.  (Gen.  xixv.  21  j  Mio.  iv.  8 ;  Is. 
xzi.  5, 8, 1 1 ;  Hab.  ii.  1 ;  Jer.  ri.  27  ;  Cant.  yii.  4) ; 
the  tower  of  I.ebanon,  perhaps  one  of  David's 
"garrisons,"  nitHb  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  Battmer,  Pal. 
p.  29).  Snch  towers  or  outposfai  for  the  defence  of 
wells,  and  the  protection  of  flocks  and  of  commerce, 
were  bnilt  by  Uzziah  in  the  pasture  -  grounds 
(Midbar)  [Desekt],  and  by  his  son  Jotiiam  in 
the  forests  {Choreshim)  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10, 
zzvii.  4).  Remains  of  such  fortifications  may  still 
be  seen,  which,  though  not  perhaps  themselves  of 
remote  antiquity,  yet  very  probably  have  succeeded 
to  more  ancient  structures  built  in  the  same  places 
for  like  purposes  (Robin8on,ii.81,85,180;  Roberts, 
Sketchet,  pi.  93).  Besides  these  military  structures, 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  towel's  bnilt  in  vineyards  as 
an  almost  necessary  appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2; 
Matt.  ixi.  33 ;  Hark  zii.  1).  Such  towers  are  still 
in  use  in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially  near 
Hebron,  and  are  used  as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of 
the  vineyards.  During  the  vintage  they  are  filled 
with  the  persons  employed  in  the  work  of  gathering 
the  grapes  (Robinson,  i.  213,  ii.  81 ;  Martineau,  East. 
I.i/e,f.i34;  De  Saulcy,  Trap.  i.  546).  [H.W.P.] 

TOWN-CLERK  (yfafifiartit :  acriba).  The 
title  asaibed  in  our  Version  to  the  magistrate  at 
Ephesus  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the  theatre  at 
the  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and 

•  I.  )n3,  fiT\2,  and  ]4n3 ;  <hraA{tc ;  from  {Ha. 
*■  search,"  ■■  explore,"  a  searcher  or  watcher ;  and 
beoce  the  notion  of  a  watch-tower.  In  Is.  xxziL  14, 
the  lower  of  Ophel  Is  proboblr  meant  (Xeh.  til.  M; 
Ges.  ISH). 

i  7'JJD.  and  ?M|ip  or  VlliD;  trvpyot ;  twrrU; 

from  /}i,  "  heoame  great "  (Ues.  286),  used  sometimes 
as  a  proper  name.    [Miguol.] 


his  feUow-oaflsmen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  other 
prinoary  English  versions  tianslate  in  the  same  way, 
except  those  from  the  Vulgate  ( Widif,  the  Rbemish), 
which  render  ' '  scribe."  A  digest  of  Boeckh's  views, 
in  his  Staatahaiakattung,  respecting  the  functions 
of  this  officer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  grades 
of  the  order  there),  will  he  found  in  Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  459  sq.  The  yfoniuertis  or  "  town-clerk  "  at 
Gphesus  was  no  doubt  a  more  impoitant  person  in 
that  city  than  any  of  the  public  officei's  designated 
by  that  term  in  Greece  (see  Greswell's  Disxriatioiu, 
iv.  1 52).  The  title  is  preserved  on  various  ancient 
coins  (Wetstein,  Nao.  Test.  ii.  586  ;  Akermann's 
Nvmiematio  Hlmtratiom,  p.  53),  which  illustrate 
fully  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  oSloe,  It  would 
appear  that  what  may  have  been  the  original  ser- 
vice of  this  class  of  men,  viz.  to  record  the  laws 
and  dea'ees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them  in  public, 
embraced  at  length,  especially  under  the  ascendency 
of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much  wider  sphere 
of  duty,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  instances,  in 
effect  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment (Winer,  Realvo.  i.  649).  They  were  autho- 
rised to  preside  over  the  popuhir  assemblies  and 
submit  votes  to  them,  and  are  mentioned  on  marbles 
as  acting  in  that  capacity.  In  cases  where  they 
were  associated  with  a  superior  magistrate,  they 
succeeded  to  his  place  and  discharged  his  functions 
when  the  latter  was  absent  or  had  died.  "  On  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  by  the  Romans,"  says  Baum- 
stark  (Pauly's  Encyclopaedit,  ill.  949),  "  ypaiii- 
Itartti  were  appointed  there  in  the  character  of 
governors  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even 
placed  their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities, 
cansed  the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and  some- 
times were  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at 
least  the  nan^e,  of  'A/>xi«p<^t."  This  wiiter  refers 
as  his  authorities  to  Schwartz,  Diisertatio  de  yfoit- 
fuertvvi,  Magiatr^u  Civitat\an  Atiae  Proamsulit 
(Altorf,  1735);  Van  Dale,  Diasertat.  v.  425 ;  Span- 
heim,  De  Um  et  Fraest.  Summ.  1.  704.  A  good 
note  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander  (U.  S.  A.),  x.  144. 

It  is  evident,  there&re,  from  Luke's  account,  as 
illustrated  by  ancient  records,  that  the  Ephesian 
town-clerk  acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
character  in  which  he  appears.  The  speedi  deli- 
vered by  him,  it  may  be  i-emarked,  is  the  model  of 
a  popular  harangue.  He  aigues  that  such  excite- 
ment as  the  Ephesians  evinced  was  undignified, 
inasmuch  as  they  stood  above  all  suspicion  in 
religious  matters  (Acts  xix.  35,  36) ;  that  it  vras 
unjustifiable,  since  they  could  establish  nothing 
against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (ver.  37) ;  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  since  other  means  of  redress 
were  open  to  them  (vers.  38,  39) ;  and,  finally,  it 
neither  pride  nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  anything, 
fear  of  the  Roman  power  should  restrain  them  from 
such  illegal  proceedings  (ver.  40).         [H.  B.  H.] 

TRACHONI'TIS  (Tpoxai-lTii:  TracAonitia). 
This  place  is  mentioi»d  only  once  in  the  Bitle.     In 


3.  *nVO ;  s-^rpa;  mimt(to;  only  once  "  tower,"  Hab. 
11.1.       / 

4.  7SS  i  oIkw  ;  domua ;  only  in  2  K.  v.  24.    [Ofhel.] 
6.  n3B,  usually  "  owner,"  twice  only  "tower,"  Zeph, 

L  IC,  ill.  6;  yM«ai  a»g%thu, 

6.  riBVO;  nana i'tpeeula;  "watch-tower."    [Hn- 

PAH.] 

7.  3JC'U  ;  oxvpufia;  ratar;  only  In  poetry.  [UisuAS. 
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Luke  Ui,  1  we  read  that  Philip  "  was  tetrarch  of 
Itnraea,  ical  TpaxayinSos  X^P"^  i"  ""<'  >'  appears 
that  this  "  Trachonite  r^on,"  in  addition  to  the 
little  prorince  of  Trachonitis,  included  parts  of 
Auranitis,  Gaulanitia,  and  Batanaea  (Joseph.  Ant. 
ITU.  8,  §1,  and  11,  §4). 

7hachoniti»  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equi- 
valent for  the  Aramaic  Argob.  The  Tai^mists 
render  the  word  SJI'IK,  in  Deut.  iii.  14,  by  K3131D. 
According  to  Geseuius,  23*1tt  signifies  "  a  heap  of 
stones,"  from  the  root  331,  "  to  pile  up  stones." 
So  T^x*"'*''''^  *"*  T/Htx^c  is  a  "  rugged  or  stony 
tract."  William  of  Tyre  gives  a  curious  etymology 
of  the  word  Trachonitis : — "  Videtar  autem  nobis  a 
tracombia  dicta.  Traconcs  euim  dicuntur  occuiti 
et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abundat " 
(Oett.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  89.5).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region  abounds 
in  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Strabo 
refers  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Trachon 
(^Geog.  Tvi.),  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so 
large  that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  The  writer 
has  visited  some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Haman, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  situation  and  boundaries  of  Trachonitis  con 
be  defined  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  notices 
in  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  From 
Josephus  we  gather  that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus, 
and  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  that  it  botdei«i  on 
Amanitis  and  Batanaea  (£.  /.  iv.  1,  §1,  i.  20,  §4, 
iii.  10,  §7).  Strabo  says  there  were  t^  Tpax&yts 
(Geog.  xvi.).  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  boi^ 
dered  on  Batanaea,  near  the  town  of  Saccaea  {Qeog. 
XV.).  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Bostra  (Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii.  473). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  they  err  in  confound- 
ing it  with  Ituraea,  yet  the  latter  lightly  defines 
its  position,  as  lying  between  Bostra  and  Damascus 
(Onont.  s.  v.).  Jerome  also  state*  that  Kenath  was 
one  of  its  chief  towns  (Onom.  s.  v.  "  Canath  "). 

From  these  data  we  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  position  of  Trachonitis.     It  included  the  whole 

of  the  modem  province  called  el-L^ih  ()tLsft)> 
with  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
Mrt  of  the  western  declivities  of  Jebel  Haurtn. 
This  may  explain  Strabo's  two  Trachons.  The 
identity  of  the  Lejah  and  Trachonitis  doesi  not  rest 
merely  on  presumptive  evidence.  On  the  northern 
border  of  the  province  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
MusmeVi,  whei-e,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
Bw-ckhardt  discovered  an  inscription,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  old  dty  of  Phocm,  and 
the  capital  of  Trachonitis  (jarrfOKUiiia  TpaxSivos, 
Trm.  in  St/r.  117).  The  Lejah  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Batanaea  (now  Jebel 
Hanrftn),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins  of  Saccaea 
and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Auimiitis  (now 
Hanr&n),  in  which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostra ; 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis  (now  Jaul&ii) ;  and  on 
the  north  by  Ituraea  (now  Jolfii-)  and  Damascus. 
If  all  other  proo6  were  wnnnng,  a  comparison  of 
the  featui-es  of  the  Lejah  with  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion Josephus  gives  of  Trachonitis  would  be  sufK- 
cient  to  establish  the  identity.  The  inhabitants,  he 
says,  "  had  neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in 
caves  that  served  as  a  refuge  both  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks.  They  had,  besides,  cisterns  of 
water  and  well-stored  gianaiits,  and  were  thus  able 


•  In  Mark  v.  42  and  xvl.  8  It  Is  nsed  simply  for  astonlsb- 
ment  mingled  with  awe,  not  fi>r  the  trance-state. 
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to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to  defy  thdr 
enemies.  The  doors  of  thdr  caves  ai«  so  narrow 
that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  within 
they  are  incredibly  large.  The  ground  above  is 
almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with  rugged  rocka, 
and  is  dIfBcult  of  access,  except  where  a  guide 
points  out  the  paths.  These  patlis  do  not  run  in  a 
straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and  toma  " 
(Ant.  XV.  10,  §1).  A  description  of  the  Lejah  has 
been  given  above  [Aboob],  with  which  this  may- 
be compared. 

The  notices  of  Trachonitis  in  history  are  few  and 
brief.  Josephus  afhims  that  it  was  colonised  by 
Vt  the  son  of  Aram  {Ant.  i.  6,  §4).  His  next 
reference  to  it  is  when  it  was  hdd  by  Zenodorus, 
the  bandit-chief.  Then  its  inhabitants  made  fre- 
queut  raids,  as  their  successors  do  still,  upon  tlie 
territories  of  Damascus  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  Au- 
gustus took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave  it  to 
Herod  the  Gi'eat,  on  condition  that  he  should  repress 
liw  robbers  (Ant.  xvi.  9,  §1).  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  s<Hi  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  by 
Caesar  (B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  This  it  the  Philip  referred 
to  in  Luke  iii.  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §.5). 
After  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelias 
Palma,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  oentiuy,  w« 
bear  no  more  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  110  sq. ;  Poller,  Damascut,  ii.  240-275; 
Joum.  Qeog.  Soc.  xiviii.  250-252).        [J.  L.  P.] 

TBANCE  (tKoriurts:  excesma).  (1.)  In  the 
only  passage  (Num.  xiiv.  4,  16)  in  Which  this  word 
occurs  in  the  English  of  Uie  0.  T.  there  is,  as  the 
italics  shew,  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew, 

simply  ?b!|,  "  fiUling,"  for  which  the  LXX.  girei 

iv  twrf,  and  the  Vnlg.  more  literally  qui  caitt. 
The  Greek  fxirrao'it  is,  however,  used  as  the  equi- 
valent for  many  Hebrew  words,  signifying  dread, 
(ear,  astonishment  (Trommii  Concordant.).  In  the 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x. 
10,  li.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giving  "  excessus" 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  hitter. 
Luther  uses  "entriickt  in  all  three  cases.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  woi-ds  is  obvious 
enough.  The  fxtrreurtt  is  the  state  in  which  a 
man  has  passed  out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  life, 
beyond'  tlie  usual  limits  of  consdousness  and  voli- 
tion. "  Excessus,"  in  like  mamier,  though  :  in 
classical  Latin  chiefly  used  as  an  euphemism  for 
death,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writei-s,  a  sj-nonyme 
for  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  (he  outer 
world,  which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance.  "  Hanc 
vim  ecsta.'dn  didmus,  excessum  sensus,  et  ameiitiae 
instar "  (TertuU.  <fo  An.  c.  45).  The  history  of 
the  English  word  presents  an  interesting  parallel. 
The  Latin  "  tiansitus  "  took  its  place  also  among  the 
euphemisms  for  death.  In  early  Italian  "  es5ei«  In 
transito,"  was  to  be  as  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
passage  to  anothei'  world.  Passing  Into  Ki-ench,  it 
also,  abbieviated  into  "  lianse,"  was  applied,  not  to 
death  itself,  but  to  that  which  more  or  less  resembled 
it  (Diez,  Reman.  Wiiierbuch,  a.  v.  "  transito"). 

(2.)  Used  as  the  woi-d  Is  by  Luke,*  "  the  physi- 
dan,"  and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only,  in  the 
N.  T.,  it  would  be  intei^esting  to  inquire  what 
predse  meaning  It  had  in  the  medical  terminology 
of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippociates,  who 
uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,^ 


<•  The  distinction  dni«-n  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
between  iicTtinif   myucToi   and  imrr.  luXayxolUitai 
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it  bad  prolnbly  borne  the  oonnotation  which  it 
has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.  Thus,  Hesychius  gives  as  the  account  of 
a  man  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  is  6  tls  iainhy  fiii  &¥, 
Apaleius  {^Apologia),  speaks  of  it  as  "a  change 
from  the  earthly  miud  (ixb  toS  yittrov  ^pori)- 
lutroi)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  condition  both  of 
character  and  life."  Tertuilian  (/.  c.)  compares  it 
to  the  dream-state  in  which  the  soul  acts,  but 
not  through  its  usual  instruments.  Augustine 
{Confess,  ix.  11)  desciibes  his  mother  in  this  state 
as  "  abstiacta  a  praesentibus,"  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Rotitatus  {lie  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  24). 

(3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  the 
more  precise  definitions  of  modern  medical  science. 
There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  ope  form  of 
catalepsy.  In  catalepsy  piuv  and  simple,  there  is 
**  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of 
voluntary  motion."  "  The  body  continues  in  any 
attitude  in  which  it  may  be  placed ; "  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  process  of  thought;  the  patient  con- 
tinues silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  ratalepsy,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external 
impressions,  bat  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some  object 
of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  "as  if  out 
of  the  body."  "  Nervons  and  susceptible  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism. 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excitement.  The  patient  utters  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  fervid  expressions  or  the  most 
earnest  warnings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
frame  is  that  of  intense  contemplative  excitement. 
He  believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and 
heard  singular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles 
and  Practice,  Lect.  xxxix. ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  He- 
d»c»n*,  ».e.  "Catalepsy").  The  canses  of  this  state 
are  to  be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  im- 
pi-essions ;  but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not 
the  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy  are  producible 
by  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one  olijcct,  or  of 
tb«  vision  upon  one  fixed  point  {Quart.  Rev.  xciii. 
pp.  510-522,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  comp. 
Ubim  and  Thummdi),  and,  in  some  more  excep- 
tional cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine 
(there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  sound, 
*'  ad  imitntas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis 
voces"),  and  that  of  Jerome  Cai-dan  (  Var.  Eer. 
Titi.  43),  men  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves 
into  a  cataleptic  state  at  will. 

(4.)  Whatever  eiphmation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
is  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
left  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  that  they  iiave  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinned  thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
lasting  influence),  uded  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  the  "earthen  vessel  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of 
adoration"  are  often  literally  true.  The  many 
visions,  the  journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so- 
called  epilepsy  of  Mahomet,  were   phenomena  of 
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answers  obvlonsl^  to  that  of  later  writers  between  pure 
and  ecstatic  catalepsy  (comp,  Foeeins,  Otctmom.  ffippocnU. 

S.  V.  CKTTOirtf ). 

<  Atulogoas  to  this  Is  the  statement  of  Aristotle  {Prol. 
c  30)  that  the  luAay^taAunH  spesk  often  In  wild  bunts  of 


this  nature.  Of  three  great  mediaeval  teachers,  St. 
Francis  of  Asaisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joannes 
Scotus,  it  is  recorded  that  they  would  fall  into  the 
ecstatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if  dead, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  returning  to 
consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk  deep  of 
divine  mysteries  (Gtialtferins,  Crit.  Sac.  on  Acts  x. 
10).  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Epimeni- 
des,  the  conflicts  of  Dunstan  aiM  Luther  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  visions  of  Savonai'ola,  and 
George  Fox,  and  Swedenborg,  and  Bohmen,  are 
generically  analogous.  Where  there  has  been  no 
extraordinary  power  to  influence  others,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phenomena 
have  appeared  among  whole  clanes  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  drcamstanoes  of 
their  lives  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  The 
histoiy  of  monastic  orders,  of  American  and  Irish 
revivals,  gives  countless  examples.  Still .  more 
noticeable  is  the  &ct  that  many  of  the  nnpro- 
viaatori  of  Italy  are  "  only  able  to  exercise  their 
gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance,  and 
speak  of  the  gift  itself  as  something  morbid  "  '  (Cop- 
land, /.  e.) ;  while  in  stmnge  contrast  with  their 
earlier  history,  and  pointing  perbaps  to  a  national 
character  that  has  become  harder  and  less  emo- 
tional,  there  is  the  testimony  of  a  German  physician 
(Frank),  who  had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study, 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among 
the  Jews  (Copland,  I.e.).* 

(5.)  We  aie  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of 
the  ti'ances  of  Biblical  history.  As  in  other  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  true  and  fitlse  systems.  The  natore 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  could  hardly  be 
that  the  awfolness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
terrors  of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  normal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  indelible,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take  its  place 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  individual 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies  as 
proofs  of  a  true  Revelation,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus, 
though  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  "  deep  sleep"  {iKirrturis,  LXX.),  the  "  hoiTor 
of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv, 
12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constraining 
power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  "  sees  the 
vision  of  Cod,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes" 
(Num.  xxir.  4).  Satrl,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied "  and  "  fell 
down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment),  "  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24).  Some- 
thing there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say 
of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that "  is  mad  and  maketh 
himself  a  prophet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In  Ezekiel  the 
phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful  and  awful 
forms.  He  sits  motionless  for  seven  days  in  the 
stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the  woixl  of  the  Loixl 
comes  to  him  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  "  hand  of  the 
Lord  "  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the  "  visions  of 

poetrjr,  and  as  the  Sibyls  and  others  wtio  are  Inspired 
(<f««h). 

<r  A  ruller  treatment  of  the  whole  snl^ect  than  can  be 
entered  on  herv  may  be  fonnd  in  the  chapter  on  F.t$  ifys- 
tiipia  In  Haury,  La  Magie  tt  VAttrolegie. 
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God,"  and  heara  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  i> 
"  lifted  up  between  the  earth  nnd  heaven,"  and  passes 
fiom  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord's  house  in 
Jerasalem  (Cz.  viii.  3). 

(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  prophetic 
work  were  revived  in  "  the  Apostles  and  Piofiliets  " 
of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this.  More  distinctly  even 
than  in  the  0.  T.  it  becomes  the  medium  throuj^h 
which  men  rise  to  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim 
and  doubtful,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears 
and  perplexities  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated 
at  once.  Though  difi'erent  in  form,  it  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  of 
ToNOiTES,  and  is  connected  with  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  aome  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations.  To 
the  "ti'ance"  of  Peter  in  the  dty,  where  all  out- 
ward circumstances  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 
an  expansion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  more  distinctly 
before  him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before, 
we  owe  the  indelible  truth  stamped  upon  the  heart 
of  Christendom,  that  God  is  **  no  respecter  of 
persons,"  that  we  may  not  call  any  man  "  com- 
mon or  unclean  "  (Acta  x.,  xi.).  To  the  *'  trance  " 
of  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  people 
seemed  utterly  firuitless,  we  owe  the  mission  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  the  command  which  bade  him  "  de- 
part ...  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xxii. 
17-21).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did  that  Apostle 
draw  a  veil  over  these  more  mysterious  experiences. 
He  would  not  sacriHoe  to  them ,  ai  others  have  often 
sacrificed,  the  higher  life  of  activity,  love,  prudence. 
He  could  not  explain  them  to  himself.  "  In  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body  "  he  could  not  tell,  but  the 
outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  passed  in  spirit  into  "  paradise,"  into  "  the 
third  heaven,"  and  had  heard  "  nnspeakable  words  " 
(2  Cor.  xii,  1-4).  Those  trances  too,  we  may  be- 
Ueve,  were  not  without  their  share  in  fiishioning 
his  diameter  and  life,  though  no  special  truth  came 
distinctly  out  of  them.  United  as  they  then  were, 
but  a*  they  have  seldom  been  since,  with  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  truth  of  God,  with  love  wonderful 
in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy  unresting, 
and  subtle  tact  almost  passing  into  "  guile,"  they 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  l«ider  of  the  Apostolic 
band,  emphatically  the  "master  builder"  of  the 
Churoh  of  God  (comp.  Jowett,  Fragment  on  tlie 
CharaOer  of  St.  Paul).  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.  [Sin-opfemno.] 

TRIAL.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  Judges  and  SANHEoaiH,  and  also  in  Jesus 
Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as  were  conducted  before 
ibreigneis. 

(1.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  befoA  Pilate  was,  in  a 
legal  sense,  a  ti-ial  for  the  offence  laesae  majestatia ; 
one  which,  under  the  Julian  Law,  following  out  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  would  be  punishable  with 
death  (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38;  John  xii.  12,  15; 
Dig.  iv.  1,  3). 

(2.)  The  bials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St,  Paul  before  the  high-priest,  were  con- 
ducted according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27, 
vi.  12,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1). 

(3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  socalled,  of  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  before  the  duomviri, 
or,  as  they  are  lalled,  trrparrryol,  praetoi-s,  on  the 
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charge  of  innovation  in  religion — a  crime  punish- 
able with  banishment  or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22 ; 
Diet,  of  Antij.  "Colonia,"  p.  318  ;  Coiiybeaie and 
Howson,  i.  345,  335,  356). 

(4.)  The  interrupted  trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the 
pro-ooosnl  Gallic,  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  establish  a  dinrge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts 
xviii.  12-17;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  492-496). 

(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  ixiv., 
ixv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  according  to  Roman 
rules  of  judicature,  of  which  the  procurators  Felix 
and  Festus  were  the  recognised  administrators. 
(o.)  In  the  first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintifis,  of  a  lioman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  [OaATOS.]  (6.)  The 
postponement  (ampliatio)  of  the  trial  aifter  SL 
Paul's  reply  (Diet,  of  AnNq.  "Judex,"  p.  647). 
(c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was 
kept,  iiending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festas, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  one  before  Felix  (Acts  xxr.  7,  8),  but  it  pre- 
sents two  new  features :  (a.)  the  appeal,  appetlatio 
or  jirvoooatia,  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  as  a  Komaa 
dtizen.  The  right  of  appeal  ad  populnm,  or  to  the 
tribunes,  became,  under  the  Empire,  transferred 
to  tlie  emperor,  and,  as  a  citiien,  St.  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  be  waa  entitled,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  efiect 
of  the  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the 
jorisdiction  of  the  emperor  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son, ii.  360 ;  Diet.  ofAntiq.  "  Appellatio,"  p.  107 ; 
Dig.  xlix.  1,  4).  (b.)  The  conference  of  the  pro- 
curator with  "  the  council "  (Acts  xxv.  12).  'This 
coundl  is  usually  explained  to  have  consisted  of  the 
assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as 
consiliarii  (Suet  Ttk.  33 ;  Diet,  of  Atitig.  "  Asses- 
sor," p.  143;  Grotius,  On  Aet»  ixv.;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  358,  361).  But  besides  the  absence  of 
any  previous  mention  of  any  assessors  (see  b^ow), 
the  mode  of  expression  <TvXXa}Ji<rvis  /leri  Ton 
m/iPovXlov  seems  to  admit  the  explanation  rf 
conference  with  the  deputiea  from  the  Sanhedmn 
(t4  <nii$.).  St.  Paul's  appeal  would  probably  be 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  would  require  explaoa- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  deputation  of 
accusers,  belbie  he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  appeal,  vii.  the  dismissal  of  the  case 
so  fiir  as  they  were  concerned. 

(6.)  We  liave,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xii.  SS) 
of  a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at 
Ephesos,  in  which  occur  the  terms  iyopdtot  (i.  e. 
finipcu)  iyonTtu,  and  iriiraToi.  The  fo™*' 
denotes  the  assembly,  then  sitting,  of  provincial 
citizens  forming  the  cmventus,  out  of  which  the 
proconsul,  IwBvnvTos,  selected  "  judices  "  to  sit  as 
his  assessoi-s.  The  lu>eiiraroi  would  thus  be  the 
judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessors.  In  the  former  case,  at  Caesarea,  it  n 
difficult  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  con- 
ventus  and  any  provindal  assessors.  1'heie  the 
only  class  of  men  qualified  for  snch  a  function 
would  be  the  Roman  officials  attached  to  the  pro- 
curator; but  in  Pi-oconsular  Asia  such  assemblies 
are  well  known  to  have  existed  (i)trf.  <f  Antiq. 
"  Provmdn,"  pp.  965,  966,  9f.7). 

Early  Christian  practice  discouiaged  resort  to 
heathen  tribunals  in  dvil  matters  (1  Cor.  vi.  1  )• 

[H.  W.  P.] 

TRIBUTE  (vi  SlSpaxita,  dUmchma,  Matt, 
ivii.  24  ;  Kqvo'os,  cetaia,  ib.  25). 

(1.)  The  chief  Biblical  fiids  connected  with  toe 
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pnyoMot  of  tribate  have  be«n  alrewly  given  under 
Taxes.  A  few  renwin  to  br  added  in  connexion 
with  the  word  which  in  t)ie  abore  pasaage  is  thus 
rendeiwl,  inaccorateljr  euough,  in  the  A.  V.  The 
payment  of  the  half-shekel  (=  half  s<a<«r= two 
drachmae)  was  (as  has  been  said)  [Taxes],  though 
resting  on  ao  ancient  pi-ecedent  (Ex.  xxz.  \'ii,  yet, 
in  ita  character  as  a  fixed  annual  mte,  of  late  origin. 
It  was  proclaimed  aooording  to  Kabbinic  rules,  on 
the  Hist  of  Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on  the 
15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  Nisan 
(Mishna,  SMalim,  i.  f.  7  ;  Sureuhusius,  pp.  260, 
261).  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  general  ex- 
poises  of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  erening 
sacritioe,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-brend,  the  red 
heifera,  the  scape-goat,  &c.  {S/teial.  I.  c.  in  Light- 
firat,  ffor.  ffeb.  on  Matt.  xrii.  24).  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  it  was  sequestrated  by 
Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  transferred  to  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
Tii.  6,  §6). 

(2.)  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "tribute" 
of  Matt,  xrii,  24,  ia  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  with  Chrysoctom,  Augustine,  Maldo- 
natns,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
tribute  (nijviroi)  paid  to  the  Roman  emperor  (Matt. 
xxii.  17),  is  at  raiiauce  with  the  distinct  statements 
of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  and  tolces  away  the 
whole  signiHcance  of  our  Lord*s  words.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  lull  significance 
of  tboie  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
popular  interpretation  of  them.  As  explained  by 
moat  commentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
by  uur  Lord  of  His  divine  Sonship,  an  implied 
rebuke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he 
had  so  recently  confessed  (comp.  Wordsworth, 
Alford,  and  others) :  "  Then  are  the  children  (viol) 
free;"  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honour  men  pay  the  Temple- 
tribute  ;  why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  so  hastily 
make  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger  ? 
True  as  this  ex^esis  is  in  part,  it  fails  to  account 
for  some  striking  fiicts.  (I.)  The  plural,  not  the 
singular  is  used — "then  are  the  children  free." 
The  words  imply  a  class  of  "  sons "  as  contrasted 
with  a  class  of  aliens.  (2.)  The  words  of  our  Lord 
here  must  be  interpreted  by  his  language  elsewhere. 
The  "  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  are,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
speech  of  the  0.  T.,  those  who  belong  to  it,  in  the 
Apostolic  language  "  heila  of  the  kingdom  "  (Matt, 
riii.  12,  xiiL  38 ;  Jam.  ii.  5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "sons 
of  God,"  "  children  of  their  Father  in  Heaven." 
(3.)  The  words  that  follow,  "  Give  unto  them 
for  me  and  thee,"  place  the  disciple  as  standing,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  ground  as  his 
Uaster.  The  principle  involved  in  the  words  "  then 
are  the  children  free "  extends  to  him  also.  Pay- 
ment is  made  for  both,  not  on  difiei^nt,  but  on  the 
same  grounds. 

(3. )  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
may  help  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
oommentators,  and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader 
truth  implied  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Temple- 
rate,  as  above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  costs  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  such  a  fixed  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to  the 
free-will  ofierings  of  the  people,,  had  been  a  con- 
tested point  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
and  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
struggle  and  debate,  lasMng  from  the  1st  to  the 
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8th  day  of  Nisan.  .So  great  was  the  triumph  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  that  they  kept  the 
anniversary  as  a  kind  of  half  festival.  The  Temple- 
rate  question  was  to  them  what  the  Church-rate 
question  has  been  to  later  Conservatives  (Jost,  Oe- 
achichte  des  Judenthumt,  i.  218).  We  hare  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways,  on  the 
questions  of  the  Sabbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwashed 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  Ix>rd  had 
been  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  collectors  of  the  rate,  probably,  from  tlie  nature 
of  their  functions,  adhei'ents  of  the  Pharisee  party, 
now  come,  half-expecting  opposition  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  seem 
like  an  evasion  of  it.  They  ask  tauntingly, 
"  Will  he  side,  on  this  point,  with  their  Sadducee 
opponents  and  refuse  to  pay  it  altogether?"  The 
answer  of  Peter  is  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on  the 
payment  as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it.  With  no 
thought  of  any  higher  principle,  of  any  deeper 
truth,  he  answers  at  once,  "  His  Master  will  of 
course  pay  what  no  other  religious  Israelite  would 
refuse.'  The  words  of  his  Lord  led  him  to  the 
truth  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  losing  sight. 
The  offerings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  sbonld 
be  fi-ee,  and  not  compulsory.  The  Sanhedrim,  by 
making  the  Terople-oS'erIng  a  fixed  annual  tax,  col- 
lecting it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar,  were 
lowering,  not  raising  the  religions  condition  and 
character  of  the  people.  They  were  placing  every 
Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a  "  stranger,"  not  on  that 
of  a  "  son."  The  tnie  principle  for  all  such  offer- 
ings was  that  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  asserted, 
following  in  his  Master's  footsteps,  "  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  In  proportion  to  the  degi'ee  in  which  any 
naan  oould  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  in  thi^ 
proportion  was  be  "  fi-ee  "  from  this  forced  exaction. 
Peter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  remembei-ed  that 
here  at  least,  was  one  who,  by  his  own  confession  as 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  ip»o  facto  exempted. 

(4.)  The  interpretation  which  has  now  been  given 
leads  us  to  see,  in  these  words,  a  precept  as  wide 
and  far-reaching  as  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's."  They 
condemn,  instead  of  sanctioning,  the  compulsoiy 
payments  which  human  policy  has  so  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  "cheerful  gifts"  which  alone  God 
loves.  But  the  words  which  follow  condemn  also 
the  pervereity  which  leads  men  to  a  spurious  mar- 
tyrdom in  resisting  such  payments.  "  Lest  we 
should  offend  them  .  .  .  give  unto  them  for  me 
and  thee."  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
ment than  to  startle  the  weak  brethren,  or  run 
counter  to  feelings  that  deserve  respect,  or  lay  an 
undue  stress  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In  such 
quarrels,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  both  parties 
are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel  is  to 
find  a  solution,  it  roust  be  by  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment that  both  have  been  mistaken. 

(5.)  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  inter- 
preters at  leaxt,  have  drawn  near  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pregnant 
sayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Augustine  {Quaestimes  Evangel.  Ixxv.),  though 
missing  the  main  point,  saw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  was  true  of  all  ("  Salvator 
autem,  cum  pro  se  ct  Petro  dari  jubet,  pro  omnibus 
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exsolvisse  videtur  ").  Jerome  {ad  he.)  Mes  in  the 
words,  a  principle  extending  in  sonw  form  or  other, 
to  idl  belierere  ("  Nos  pro  illios  bonore  tribota  non 
reddiraua,  et  quasi  filii  Regis  n  rectigalibas  im- 
muues  •utnas  "),  though  liis  words  daim  an  esenip- 
tion  which,  if  true  at  times  of  the  Christian  cleiyy, 
has  nerer  been  extended  to  the  ixxiy  of  Christian  laity. 
Calrin,  though  adhering  to  the  common  explanation, 
is  apparently  detennined  chiefly  by  his  didike  of  the 
inferences  drawn  firom  the  other  explanation  by 
Papists  on  the  one  side,  and  Anabaptists  on  the 
other,  u  claiming  an  exemption  from  obedience  in 
matter!  of  taxation  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Luther 
{Annot.  in  Matt,  xvii.)  more  boldly,  while  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  friendly  pleasantry  which  the  story 
represents  as  passing  between  the  master  and  the 
disciple,*  seizes,  with  bis  usual  acuteness,  the  true 
point.  "  Qui  fit  (this  is  his  paraphi^ase  of  the  woiils 
of  Christ)  mi  Petre,  ut  a  te  petnnt,  cum  sis  Regis 
iilius.  . .  .  Vade  et  scito  nos  esse  tn  alio  regno  reges 
et  jUios  regis.  Sinito  illis  suum  regnum,  in  quo 
sumns  hospites.  .  .  .  FilU  regni  sumus,  sed  non  hujus 
r^i  mundani."  Tindal  (Marg.  Note  on  Matt, 
xrii.  26)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  **  So 
is  a  Christian  man  free  in  all  tilings  ...  yet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himself  to  sll  men  for 
his  brother's  sake."  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.    [Taxes;  Tribute.] 

TBIF0LI8  ii  TpdroXu).  The  Greek  name 
of  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union  for 
Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.  What  its  Phoenician 
name  was  is  unknown  ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  really  the 
place  captured  by  Neco  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
(ii.  159,  iii.  5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrian  KedutAa,  "  the  holy,"  a  name  of  which  a 
relic  still  seems  to  survive  in  the  Sahr-Kaiish,  a 
river  which  runs  through  TarabloaSy  the  modem 
representative  of  Tripolis.  All  ancient  federations 
had  lor  their  place  of  meeting  some  spot  consecrated 
to  a  oommon  deity,  and  jost  to  the  south  of  Tripolis 
was  a  promontory,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
9*ov  ■wf6<nnov.    [Peniel,  p.  768,a.] 

It  was  at  Tripolis  that,  in  the  year  351  B.C.,  the 
plan  was  concocted  for  the  simultaneous  revolt  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Persian  dependencies 
in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian  king  Ochus.  Al- 
though  aided  by  a  league  with  Nectanebus  king  of 
Egypt,  this  attempt  failed,  and  in  the  sequel  great 
part  of  Sidon  was  burat  and  the  chief  citizens 
destroyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Tripolis  was 
increased  by  this  misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  for 
soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  it  appears 
as  ft  port  of  the  fii-st  older.  After  the  battle  of 
issus  some  of  the  Greek  otiicers  in  Daiius's  service 
retreated  thither,  and  not  only  Ibnnd  ships  enough 
to  carry  themselves  and  8000  soldiers  away,  bnt  a 
number  over  and  above,  which  they  burnt  in  order 
to  preclude  the  victor  fiom  an  immediate  pursuit  of 
them  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would 
naturally  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
impoi-tance  of  Tripolis  as  a  commercial  port.  When 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syi-ia  fr'om  the  young  son  of  Antiochus 
(B.C.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  place  the 
base  of  his  operations.     It  is  this  circumstance  to 
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which  allusion  is  made  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Mace  ziv.  1 ). 
The  prosperity  of  the  dty,  so  far  as  appears,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  the  6tli  century  of  the 
Christian  enu  Dionysius  Periegetes  applies  to  it 
the  epitiiet  Mrapiir  in  the  3id  century.  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  Theodosius)  it  appear*  on 
the  great  road  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  and  at 
Orthoaia  (the  next  station  to  it  northwards)  the 
roads  which  led  respectively  into  Mesopotamia  and 
Cilida  branched  off  from  one  another.  The  pos- 
session of  a  good  hai'bour  in  so  Important  a  point 
for  land-traflic,  doubtless  combined  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  neighbouring  mountains  in  determining 
the  original  choice  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  established 
by  the  three  gi'eat  Phoenician  cities.  Each  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  like  the  Wastem  nations  at  the  Chinese  ports. 
But  in  A.b.  543  it  was  hiid  in  ruins  by  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  the  month  of  July 
of  that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyi^  Sidon,  Berytus, 
and  Byblns  as  well.  On  this  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coast  was  much  alteied.  A  laige  por- 
tion of  the  promontory  Theupi-osopon  (which  in 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  from  motives  of 
piety,  changed  to  Lithoprosopon)  fell  into  the  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  constituted, 
created  a  new  poit,  able  to  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  large  vessels.  The  ancient  Tripolis  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the 
year  1289  A.D.;  and  the  modem  Tarablous  is 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and 
is  no  longer  a  port.  El  Mt/na,  which  is  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishing 
village.  Tarablous  contains  a  population  of  15  or 
16,U00  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
four  paahalics  of  Syria.  It  exports  silk,  tobacco,  galls, 
and  oil,  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands ;  and  performs,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  pait  which  was  formerly  token 
by  Tripolis  as  the  entrepot  for  the  piwiuctions  of  a 
most  fertile  region  (Diod.  Sic  xvi.  41  ;  Stnibo,  xv). 
c.  2 ;  Vossius  ad  Melami  i.  12 ;  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graphia,  sub  anno  6043).  [J.  W.  B.] 

TRO'AS  (Tp»KCt).  The  dty  from  which  St.  Paul 
first  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation, 
to  carry  the  Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acta  xvi. 
8,  H)— where  he  iiested  for  a  short  time  on  the 
northward  road  from  Ephesns  (during  the  next  mis- 
sionary journey;  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  Titus 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13)— where  on  the  return  south- 
wards (during  the  same  missionary  journey)  he  met 
those  who  had  preceded  him  from  Philippi  (Acts 
XX.  5,  6),  and  remained  a  week,  the  close  of  which 
(before  the  journey  to  Assos)  was  marked  by  the 
raising  of  Eutyehus  from  the  dead  during  the  pro- 
tracted midnight  discourse — and  where,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  the  Apostle  left  (during  a 
jonrney  the  details  of  which  are  unknown)  a  cloak 
and  some  books  and  parchments  in  the  house  of 
Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) — desciTes  the  cni-efiil  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Aleiandreia  Troas 
(liv.  ixxv.  42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply 
Alexandi-eia,  as  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  33)  and  Strabo 
(xiil.  p.  593),  sometimes  simplr  Troas  fas  in  the 
N.  T.  and  the  Afit.  Ilin.  See  Wes.«eling,  p.  334). 
The  foimer  pert  of  the  name  indicates  the  period 
at  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  fii-st  built  by 
Antigonos,  under  the  i&me  of  Antigoneis  Tiyms, 
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and  peopM  with  the  inhabitantg  of  some  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Afterwards  it  was  embellished  bv 
I-TsiiDachas,  and  named  Alexandreia  Troas.  Its 
ntoatiOQ  was  on  the  coast  of  MrsiA,  opposite  the 
S.E.  eitremity  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  prorinoe  of  Asia.  It  was  the 
chief  point  of  aniTal  and  departure  for  those  who 
went  by  sea  between  Macedonia  and  the  western 
Asiatic  districts;  and  it  was  connected  by  good 
roads  with  other  places  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior.  For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asia  Minor.  The  former  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  St.  Paul's  two  voyages  between 
Tnws  and  Philippi  (Acts  xri.  11,  12,  ix.  6),  one 
of  which  was  accomplished  in  two  days,  the  other 
in  Are.  At  this  time  Alexandreia  Troas  was  a 
cohnia  with  the  Jus  Italictmu  This  strong  Roman 
connexion  can  be  read  on  its  coins.  The  Romans 
liad  a  peculiar  feeling  connected  with  the  pkue,  in 
consequencK  of  the  legend  of  their  origin  fiom  Troy. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Julius  Caesar  had  a  plan  of 
making  Troas  the  seat  of  empire  (Ca«».  79).  It 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Horace 
(Carm,  iii.  3,  57)  that  Augustus  had  some  such 
dreams.  And  even  the  modem  name  Eski-SlamboiU 
(or  "  Old  Constantinople  ")  seems  to  commemorate 
the  thought  which  was  once  in  Constantine's  mind 
(Zosim.  ii.  30 ;  Zouar.  xiii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
words,  "  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the 
situation  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 
spot,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous 
origin." 

The  ruins  at  Esfti-StambotU  are  considerable. 
The  most  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  re- 
mains of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  did  not 
exist  when  St.  Paul  was  there.  The  walls,  which 
may  represent  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  enclose  a  rectangular  space,  extending  above 
a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
north  to  south.  That  which  possesses  most  interest 
for  us  is  the  harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 
Descriptions  in  greater  or  less  detail  are  given  by 
Pooocke,  Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  Memoirs), 
Clarke,  Prokesch,  and  Fellows.  [J.  S.  H.J 

TBOOYL'LIUM  [see  Sahos].  Samos  is  ex- 
actly apposite  the  nx^y  extremity  of  the  lidge  of 
Myeale,  which  is  called  TfMryiXAtoy  in  the  N.  T. 
(Aots  XX.  15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tp«»- 
yiXtof  by  Strabo  (riv.  p.  63(>).  The  channel  is 
extremely  narrow.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  about 
a  mile  broad,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Admi- 
ralty Charts  (1530  and  1555).  St.  Paul  sailed 
through  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  close  of  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts,  /.  c). 
The  navigation  of  this  coast  is  intricate ;  and  it  can 
be  gathered  from  Acts  xx.  6,  with  subsequent  notices 
of  the  days  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the  time 
of  dark  moon.  Thus  the  night  was  spent  at  Trogyl- 
lium.  It  is  interesting  to  obseive  that  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage, 
which  is  still  called  St.  PauTi  Port.       [J.  S.  H.] 

TROOP,  BAND.    These  words  have  a  peculiar 
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signification  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  them.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  woid  "Vni,  gldid, 
which  has  invariably  the  force  of  an  irregular  body 
of  people,  large  or  small,  united  not  for  the  puipose 
of  defence  or  regular  aggression,  like  an  army,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder.  [S(« 
I  MOAB,  vol.  ii.  395,  note,  where  the  teim  gidid 
is  examined.]  In  addition  to  the  instances  of  its 
use  there  named,  it  may  he  observed  that  our 
translators  have  in  a  Sen  cases  tried  to  bring  out 
its  meaning  more  strongly;  as  in  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
"  band-of-the-rovers ;"  Hos.  vi.  9,  and  vii.  1, "  troop- 
of-robbers."  [G.] 

TEOPHTMUS  (TpiJ^iMOs).  Of  the  three 
passages  where  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  is  men- 
tioned, the  first  associates  him  very  closely  with 
TrcuiCDS  (Acta  XX.  4),  and  the  last  seems  in  some 
degree  to  renew  the  association,  and  in  reference  to 
the  same  geographical  district  (2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  see 
ver.  12),  while  the  intermediate  one  separates  him 
entirely  from  this  connexion  (Acts  xxi.  29). 

From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  learn  that 
Tychicus,  like  Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia 
('Acriovof),  and  that  the  two  were  among  those 
companions  who  travelled  with  the  Apostle  in  the 
course  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  and  daring 
part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  rettmiing  fiom 
Macedonia  towaids  Syria,  From  what  we  know 
concerning  the  collection  which  was  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  we  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  two  men  with  the  business 
of  that  contribution.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  suggests 
a  probable  connexion  of  Trophimus  with  another 
circumstance. 

Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Paul 
from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (&x/"  ""1^  'Airfat, 
/.  c),  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  remained  there, 
while  Trophimus  proceeded  with  the  Apostle  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended,  and 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  re- 
sulted. Certain  Jews  from  the  district  of  Asia  saw 
the  two  Christian  missionaiies  together,  and  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  taken  Trophimus  into  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  From  this  passage  we 
learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophimus  was  a 
Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native,  not  simply  of 
Asia,  but  of  Efhesus. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  during 
which  we  have  no  trace  of  either  TycWcus  or 
Trophimus ;  but  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  (Tvxw^''  iWoTciXa  tit 
"E^nrof,  2  Tim.  iv.  12 ;  TpSipifioy  iew4Katov  iv 
Vli\4r"f  iaitromra,  ib.  20).  From  the  last  of 
the  (jirases  we  gather  simply  that  tlie  Apostle  had 
no  long  time  before  been  in  the  Levant,  that  Trophi- 
mus had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had  been  left 
in  infii-m  health  at  Miletus.  Of  the  further  details 
we  are  ignorant;  but  this  we  may  say  here,  that 
while  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  ao* 
commodating  this  passage  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
ooided  narrative  previous  to  the  voyage  to  Rome,* 
all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition  of  two  im- 


•  Trophlmns  was  no  doubt  at  Miletus  on  the  occasion  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  E.  end  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvU.  7).  We 
recorded  In  Acts  xx.  l5-3ti,  but  It  Is  most  certain  that  he  '  may  add,  that  when  Trophimus  wis  left  in  sickness  at 
was  not  left  there.  The  theory  aim  that  he  was  left  there  Mlletos,  whenever  that  might  be,  he  was  within  euj 
on  the  Tojage  to  Rome  Is  preposterous ;  for  the  wind  retcb  of  his  home-friends  at  Gphesns,  as  we  see  tixni 
forced  St.  Hull's  vessel  to  run  direct  tma  the  S.W,  corner  '  Acts  xx.  It. 
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prisoninait*,  and  a  jooniey  in  the  Levant  between 
them. 

What  was  alladed  to  above  ta  probable,  u  that 
Trophimus  was  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
Titus,  conveyed  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16-24).  The  argument  is  so  well 
stated  by  Professor  Stanley,  that  we  give  it  in  his 
words : — "  Trophimas  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the 
few  Gentiles  who  accompanied  the  Apostle;  an 
Ephesian,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  Apostle  from  Ephesus  with  the  First  Epistle, 
or  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Ephesus  now ;  he 
was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  brother,'  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,  well  known;  so  well 
known  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jeru- 
salem immediately  recognised  him;  he  was  also 
especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea. 
Thus  &r  would  appeal-  from  the  description  of  him 
in  Acts  xxi.  29.  From  Acts  xx.  4  it  also  appears 
that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  this 
very  visit  to  Corinth "  (Stanley's  CoriiUMans,  2nd 
edit.  p.  492). 

The  story  in  the  Greek  Menology  that  Trophimus 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong ; 
the  legend  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Neio's  orders  is 
possibly  true.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TBUMPET.    [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OP  (ny^R  Cft", 
Num.  xxii.  1  ;  ilitipa  ffrmavlas ;  diet  clangoris 
ettubarum;  njnin  fr\^\.  Lev.  xiiii.  24;  itm^/ii- 
avfor  aaXTlyym ;  sabbatum  memoriale  clangen- 
tibm  tubit:  in  the  Mishnn,  HJE^H  t^l  "the 
beginning  of  the  year'-'),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  firet  ofTizri.  It  differed  from 
the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several 
impoiiant  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  [Feasts.]  Instead  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the 
first  of  every  month  [New  Moon],  there  were 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  Uimbs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  nieat  offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  ixix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  temple  on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet 
(nnV^rp  and  the  comet  ip^V  and  |n^),  and 

that  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a 
comet  (Reland,  iv.  7,  2 ;  Carpzor,  p.  425 ;  Roah 
JTaih.  i.  2;  Jubilee,  p.  1149,  note  «;  Cornet). 
When  the  festival  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the  trumpets 
were  blown  in  the  Temple,  but  not  out  of  it  {Soah 
ffash.  iv.  1). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  one  of  the 
songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  sei^- 
vice  for  the  day  by  the  modem  Jews.  As  the  third 
Terse  is  rendered  in  the  LX.\.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
A.V.,  this  would  seem  highly  pivbeble — "Blow 
up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast  day."  But  the  bwt 
authorities  understand  the  wonl  translated  new 
moon  (nD3)  to  mean  fiJl  moon.    Hence  the  Psalm 

would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service  for  one 
of  the  festivals  which  take  pl,ice  at  the  full  moon, 


TRYPHENA 

the  Passover,  or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ge 
iy>ea.  8.  V. ;  lioseumuUer  and  Hengstenbarg  on  Ps. 
Ixxxi.). 

Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered  that  its  pui^ 
pose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  spiritual 
slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  humiUation  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within 
ten  days.  This  may  receive  some  countcnaaoe  (ix>m 
Joel  ii.  15,  "  Blow  the  trumpet  (Ifite^)  in  Zioa, 
sanctify  a  fait,  call  a  solemn  assembly."  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year,  which  was 
especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventh,  and  be- 
cause it  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades  (Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.  24  ; 
Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxiv,).  Philo  and  some  early 
Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  vol.  v.  p.  46, 
ed.  Tauch. ;  Basil,  in  Pa.  Ixxxi. ;  Theod.  Qaaest. 
xxxii.  in  Ler.),  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
i-eason  to  call  In  question  the  common  opinion  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
New  Yeai's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tizri, 
tlie  month  which  comraenora  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  [Jdbilee,  p.  1152.]  If 
the  New  Moon  Festival  was  taken  ax  the  oonsecia- 
tion  of  a  natural  division  of  time,  the  month  in 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  last  ripe  produce  of  the 
seasota,  and  began  again  to  foster  seed  for  the  supply 
of  the  future,  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  The  tad,  tbat  Tizri  was  the 
great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  have  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this  day 
the  finished  work  of  Creation,  when  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xixviii.  7).  The  Feast  of 
Trumpets  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  the  world  (Mishoa,  Soah  Hash. 
i.  1 ;  HupfeM,  De  Feat.  Heb.  U.  p.  13 ;  Buxt.  Syn. 
Jud.  c.  ixiv.). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  that  on  this 
day,  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  they 
pass  before  Him  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pass  before  a 
shepherd  {Roah  Baah.  i.  2).  [S.  C] 

TRYPHENA  and  TBYPHOSA  (Tpi<t>ain 
teal  Tpv^tnra).  Two  Chiistian  women  at  Rome, 
who,  among  those  that  are  enumerated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul's  letter  to  that  city,  leorive  a 
special  salntation,  and  on  the  special  ground  that 
they  are  engaged  there  in  "  labouring  in  the  Lord  " 
(Kom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have  been  sistera„bot 
it  Is  more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-deacooesaea, 
and  among  the  pndecessoi-s  of  that  lai-ge  number  of 
official  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euseb.  Hiit.  Eocl.  vi.  43) ; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spoken  of  as 
at  that  time  occupied  in  Christian  service  (ros 
KowtAaas),  while  Uie  salutation  to  Penais,  in  the 
same  verse,  is  connected  with  past  servioe  (1(ru 
iKOTtlaaty). 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister- 
workers  of  the  Apostolic  time ;  but  the  name  of 
one  of  them  occurs  curiously,  with  other  names 
familiar  to  as  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal Acta  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  There  Try- 
phena  appears  as  a  rich  Christian  widow  of  Anti- 
och,  who  gives  Thecla  a  refuge  in  her  house,  and 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
(See  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii.  .S71,  380.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  discern  any  tiBce  of  prohabiUty  in  this 
part  of  the  legend. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  columbBiia  of 
"  Caesar's  hpusehold  "  in  the  Vigna  Codmi,  near 
I'orta  S.  Sebastiano,  contain  the  name  Trjrphena, 
as  well  as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
Philologus  and  Julia  (Ter.  15),  and  also  Aroplias 
(ver.  8).— Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy  (1862), 
ii.  173.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TRYTHON(Tpi<f>«i/).  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diodotus  (Stnib.  xri. 
2,  10 ;  App.  Si/r,  68),  and  the  surname  Tryphou 
was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian,  adopted 
by  him,  ailer  bis  accession  to  power.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cai-iana,  a  fortified  place  in  the  district  of 
Apamea,  where  he  was  brought  up  (Strab.  /.  c). 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas  he  was  attached  to 
the  oonrt  (App.  /.  c.  So5\os  tk*  fituriKiav ;  Died. 
fir.  xxi.  ap.  Uiill.  Hut,  Or.  fragm.  ii.  17,  rrpa- 
rrryis;  1  Mace.  li.  39,  riy  napa  *AX<{.) ;  but 
towards  the  close  of  bis  reign  he  seems  to  have 
joined  in  the  coospiimy  whidi  was  set  on  foot  to 
transfer  the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Pbilometor 
(1  Mace.  xi.  13;  Diod.  I.  c).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  BaJaa  he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu' 
larity  of  Demetrius  U.  to  put  forward  the  claims  of 
.\ntiochiis  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  ( 1  Mace, 
xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  bad  been  alienated  from 
Demetrius  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king 
was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon 
revealed  bis  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fear- 
ing the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession 
of  his  person  by  ti"€achery  (1  Mace  xii.  39-5U), 
and  after  a  short  time  pat  him  to  death  ( 1  Mace. 
xiii.  23).  As  the  way  seemed  now  clear,  he  mur- 
dered Antiochus  and  seized  the  supreme  power 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32),  which  be  exercised,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  with  violence  and  rapacity  (1  Mace. 
xiii.  34).  His  tyranny  again  encom^ed  the  hopes 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  engaged  in  preparing  an 
expedition  (gainst  him  (B.C.  141),  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon 
retained  the  throne  (Just,  ixxvi.  1 ;  Diod.  Leg. 
xxxi.)  till  Antiochus  VII.,  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he  escaped  to 
Orthosia  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14,  37,-39; 
B.C.  139).  Not  long  aftei-wards,  being  hard  pressed 
by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide,  or,  accoixling 
to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
(Strab.  xiv.  5,  2;  App.  Sy^.  68,  'Ayrloxos— 
KTtirtt .  .  .  trivTifcq)  iroAA^).  Josephus (Ant.  xiii. 
7,  §2)  adds  that  be  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place 
which  he  made  his  head-quartets  (Strab.  xvi.  2, 
10).  The  authority  of  Tryphon  was  evidently 
very  partial,  as  appenrs  from  the  growth  of  Jewish 
independence  under  Simon  Maecaboeus ;  and  Strabo 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  Cilician 
piracy  (xiv.  3,  2).  His  name  occnra  on  the  coins 
of  ANTIOCHUS  VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  77],  and  he  also  struck 
coins  in  his  own  name.  [AiiTiocHUS ;  Deme- 
trius.] [B.  F.  W.] 
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Coin  of  TtTphoo. 


•  Knubcl  cunnects  tbeec  Iberians  of  the  East  and  West, 
and  consldiss  the  Tltarenl  to  bave  been  a  branch  of  tUs 


TBYPHO'SA.  [Tbtphena  and  Trtphosa.] 
TD'BAL  (^MR ;  VsR  in  Gen.  x.  2,  Ex.  ixiii. 

26,  xxxix.  1 :  Ba04\,  except  in  Ex.  xxxix.  1,  where 
Alex.  9o$4p:  Thvbal,  but  in  is.  Ixvi.  19,  Italia). 
In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  Genesis  and 
1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoneid  with  Javan  and  Mesbech 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  5).  The  three  ai'e  again  associated  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre; 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mesbech,  brought  slaves  and 
copper  vessels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  ( Ez.  xxvii. 
13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  Mesbech  and 
Tubal  (I^.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  identifies  the  descendants  oi 
Tbbol  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  as  Jerome 
would  nnderstand  it,  Spaniards,  but — the  inhabitants 
of  a  tract  of  countiy,  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Georgia.*  This  approximates  to  the  view  of 
Bochait  {I'hakg,  iii.  12),  who  makes  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  Mesbech  and  Tubal.  These 
two  Colchiau  tribes  are  mentioned  together  in  He- 
rodotus on  two  occadons ;  first,  as  foi-ming  part  of 
the  19th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  94), 
and  again  as  being  in  the  army  of  Xeraes  under  the 
command  of  Aj-iumardus  the  son  of  Darius  (vii. 
78).  The  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  moreover,  are 
"  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Mutkai 
and  TS^Ud,  in  the  Assjrrian  inscriptions"  (Sir  H. 
■{awhnson  in  Rawltnson's  Her.  i.  p.  535).  The 
Tibareni  are  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius 
Khodius  (ii.  1010)  to  have  lieen  a  Scythian  tribe, 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are  probably  to  be 
referred  to  that  Turanian  people,  who  in  very  early 
thnes  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  region 
between  the  Mediten-anean  and  India,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Rawlinson,  Htr.  i.  p.  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Khnliya,  was  hereditaiy  chief 
of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  of  Tauinis).  He  "  had 
cultivated  relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and 
Vararat  (Mesbech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and 
Armenia)  who  were  in  revolt  against  Asmrria, 
and  thus  drew  npon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
great  king"  (ibid.  i.  p.  169,  note').  In  former 
times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  nioi-e  impoi-tant, 
and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
may  have  been  names  by  which  powei-ful  hordes  of 
Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in 
history  we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  their  ancient  settlements,  and  oc- 
cupying merely  a  strip  of  coast  along  the  Euxine. 
Their  neighbours  the  Chaldeans  wei'e  in  the  same 
condition.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  were  even  more  closely  connected  than 
at  a  later  period,  for  in  Xenophon  we  find  them 
separated  by  the  Macrones  and  Mossynoeci  (Anab, 
V.  5,  §1 ;  Plin.  vi.  4,  &c.).  The  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Afler  a  pai-t 
of  the  10,000  Greeks  on  their  retreat  with  Xe- 
nophon had  embaiked  at  Cerasus  (peiliapa  near 
the  modem  Kerasonm  Dere  Su),  the  rest  marched 
along  the  coast,  and  soon  came  to  the  botudaries  of 
the  Mossynoeci  {AntA.  v.  4,  §2).  They  travereed 
the  country  occupied  by  this  people  in  eight  days, 
and  then  came  to  the  Chalybes,  and  after  them  to 


widely-spread  Turanian  family,  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  Tubal  (  Vtlthertafd  d.  Gm.  (13;. 
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the  Tibaieni.  The  eaatem  limit  of  the  Tihaieni 
was  therefote  about  80  or  90  milea  along  the 
coast  W.  of  Cerasus.  Two  days'  march  through 
Tiharene  brought  the  Greeks  to  Cotyora  {Anab.  r.^ 
5,  §3),  and  they  were  altogether  three  days  in' 
passing  through  the  iMuntry  (Dlod.  Sic  xiv.  30). 
Now  from  C.  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to 
Arrian  {Ptripl.  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90 
more  to  Cotyo'ra,  and  60  from  Cotyora  to  the 
rirer  Helanthius,  making  in  all  a  coast  line  of  240 
stadia,  or  three  dap'  march.  Profeisor  RawUnson 
{Htr.  iv.  181)  conjectures  that  the  Tibareni  occu- 
pied the  coast  between  Cap  Tamun  (Jasonium) 
and  the  River  Melanthius  (^ifelet  Irmak),  but  if  we 
follow  Xenophon,  we  most  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundary,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora, 
and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  songht  some  10 
miles  east  of  the  Melet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  far  from 
the  modem  Aptar,  which  is  3|  hours  from  that 
rirer.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus  of 
the  Eudne  says  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  formerly 
dwelt  west  of  Cotyora  as  far  as  Polemonium,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pouleman  cAai,  1^  mile  east  of 
Fatidk. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an 
independent  tribe  (Anab.  vii.  8,  §25).  Long  before 
this  they  were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs, 
which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness, 
and  rendered  their  subjntration  by  Assyria  more 
easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  380,  note  ')  has  found  as  many  as  twenty-four 
kingi!  of  the  Tiipiai  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
They  are  said  by  Apollonius  Khodius  to  hare  been 
rich  in  flocks  {Arg.  \\.  377).  The  tiiillic  in  shres 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of 
Tubal  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xivii.  13) 
still  further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Pontns  Eoxinus  furnished  the  most  beautiful  slaves, 
and  that  the  slave  traffic  was  an  extensive  branch 
of  trade  among  the  Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iv.  38, 
§4 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  39  ;  Pere.  Sat.  vi.  77  ;  Mart. 
Ep.  vi.  77,  I.  76,  &C.1.  The  copper  of  the  Mos- 
synoeci,  the  neighboure  of  the  Tibareni,  wns  cele- 
brated as  being  extremely  blight,  and  without  any 
admixture  of  tin  (Arist.  De  Mir.  Auaoult.  62)  ; 
and  the  Chnlybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  long  famous  for  their  craft  as  metnl-smiths. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of 
Chalvnr  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  As.  itin.  i.  173). 

The  Arabic  Version  of  (ien.  x.  2  gives  Chomsan 
and  China  for  Meehech  and  Tubal ;  in  Kusebius 
(see  Bochart)  they  aie  Illyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
Talinudists  {Yoma,  fol.  10,  2),  according  to 
Bochart,  define  Tubal  as  "  the  home  of  the  Uniaci 
(fp^^JIK),"  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Huns  {Phileg,  Hi.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
take  tlieir  name  from  Oenoe,  the  modem  Unieh,  a 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  tar 
from  Cape  Yasoun  (Jasonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Tibtu'eni.  In  the 
Tarpum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  (ed.  Wilkins) 
K^^i^n^l  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and 
Wilkins  renders  it  by  Bithynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  pni»iu;e,  as  well  as  in  the  Targums  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  .lonathan  on  Gen.  x.  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  followed  a.«  even  a  traditionnl  authority. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

TU'BAL-CA'IN(|»p^3W:  ie<(j8€A:  Tubal- 

aSn).    The  son  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  by  his  wife 
Zillnh  (Geu.  iv.  22).     He  is  called  "  a  furbisber  of 
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every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  and  iron."  The 
Jewish  legend  of  later  times  associates  him  with  his 
father's  song.  "  Lamech  was  blind,"  says  the  story 
as  toU  by  Rashi,  "  and  Tubol-Cain  was  leading 
him;  and  be  saw  Cain,  and  he  appeared  to  him 
like  a  wild  beast,  so  he  told  his  Either  to  draw  his 
bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  he  knew  that  it 
was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smote  his  hands  together 
and  struck  his  son  between  them.  So  he  slew  him, 
and  his  wires  withdraw  from  him,  and  he  concili- 
ates them."  In  this  story  Tubol-Cain  is  the  "  young 
man  "  of  the  song.  Radii  appoi'ently  considers  tlie 
name  of  Tubal-(>ln  as  an  appellative,  for  he  mak« 
him  director  of  the  works  of  Cain  for  making 
weapons  of  war,  and  connects  '*  Tubal "  with 
?3n,  tabbil,  to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skil- 
fiilly.  He  appears  moreover  to  have  pointed  it 
'?3iFI,  tihil,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  According  to  the 
writer  last  mentioned  {Ant.  i.  2,  §2),  Tubol-Cain 
was  distinguished  for  his  prodigious  strength  and 
his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  obscure. 
Hasse  {Entdcckungen,  ii.  37,  quoted  by  Knobel  on 
Gen.  iv.  22)  identifies  Tubal-Cain  with  Vulcan ; 
and  Bnttmann  {Mi/thol.  i.  164)  not  only  compares 
these  names,  but  adds  to  the  compoiHson  the  TcA- 
Xiy't  of  Rhodes,  the  first  workers  in  copper  and 
iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  654),  and  Dwolinn,  the  demon 
smith  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  Oesenius 
proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  word,  compounded 

of  the  Pers.   AL>*J>  t^pc^t  iron  slag,  or  scoria, 

and   the  Arab.    ..w>9>  Iwin,  a  smith ;   but  this 

etymology  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Scythian 
race  Tubal,  who  were  coppersmiths  (Ez.  xxvii.  13), 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connexion  with 
Tubal-Cain.  [W.  A.  W.j 

TUBIE'NI  (Tow/JrtiKOi ;  Alex.  Touflewoi :  Ta- 
bianaei).  The  "  Jews  called  Tubieni "  lived  about 
Chai-ax,  750  stadia  from  a  strongly-fortified  city 
called  Caspis  (2  Hacc  xii.  17).  They  were  doubt- 
less the  same  who  are  el^iewhere  mentioned  as  living 
in  the  towns  of  Toubion  (A.  V.  Tobik),  which 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  ToB  of  the 
Old  Testament.  .  [G.] 

TUBPENTIIJE-TREE  (Ttp4fLtr«ot,  ttfir 
fiirSos :  terebint/ms)  occurs  only  once,  vix.  in  the 
Apocrypha  ((k»lus.  xiiv.  16),  where  wisdom  is 
compared  with  the  "  turpentine-tree  that  stretcheth 
forth  her  branches."  The  Ttpi$iv6os  or  rfy/uySos 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Pistacia  terebiatlms,  teiebinth- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  represent  the  iidh  (fl^K)  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  though 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  Luge  size. 
See  Robinson  (B.  B.  ii.  222, 3),  who  thus  speaks  of  it. 
"  The  Butm  "  (the  Arabic  name  of  the  terebinth) 
"  is  not  an  evergiwn,  as  often  represented,  but  its 
small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  followed  by  small  oral  berries,  hanging 
in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  resembling 
much  those  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just 
.set.  From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to 
How  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  a 
veiy  pure  and  fine  species  of  tui-pentine,  with  an 
agreeable  odour  like  citron  or  jeasamuie,  and  a  mild 
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taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a  tnuuiparent 
gum.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  tg  be  known  of 
this  product  of  the  butm  1"  The  terebinth  belongs 
to  the  Nat,  Order  Anacardiaceae,  the  plants  of 
^iriiich  order  generally  contain  resinous  secretions, 

[W.  H.] 
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TURTLE,  TUBTLE-DOVE  ("WR,  tdr-. 
Tpvy^y:  tttrtur:  generally  in  connexion  with  rUV> 
yindfi,  •'  dove").  [DoVE.]  The  name  is  phonetic, 
evidently  derived  from  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the 
bird.  The  turtle-dove  occurs  first  in  Scripture  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  where  Abrnm  is  commanded  to  offer 
it  along  with  other  sacriiices,  and  with  a  young 
pigron  (7t^J,  giz£l).    In  the  Levitical  law  a  pair 

of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons,  are  constantly 
prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  provide  a  Inmb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds 
were  admissible  either  as  trespass,  sin,  or  bumt- 
otVering.  In  one  instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazaiite 
having  been  accidentally  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  a 
pHir  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  specially 
enjoined  (Num.  vi.  10).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  in  Lev.  xii.  6  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  m<ide  the  offering  for  her  purification  (Luke 
ii.  24).  During  the  early  period  of  Jewish  history, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  biiil  except  the 
pigeon  having  been  domesticated,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduced  other  giillinaceous  bii'ds  from  India,  it 
was  probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites. To  this  day  enormous  quantities  of  pigeons 
are  kept  in  dove-cots  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Palestine,  and  several  of  the  fancy  races  so  fiuni- 
liar  in  this  country  have  been  traced  to  be  of  Syrian 
origin.  The  offering  of  two  young  pigeons  must 
have  been  one  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest, 
and  the  offerer  was  accepted  according  to  that  he 
hail,  and  not  according  to  that  he  had  not.  The 
admission  of  a  pair  of  turtle.doves  was  |>erhap6  a 
ytft  further  concession  to  extreme  poverty ;  for,  un- 
like the  pigeon,  tlie  turtle  from  its'  migratoiy 
nature  and  timid  disposition,  has  never  yet  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  free  domestication ;  but  being  ex- 


tremely numerous,  and  resorting  especially  to  gar- 
dens tor  nidification.  its  young  might  easily  be 
found  and  captured  by  those  who  did  not  even 
possess  pigeons. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  palm-dove  ( Turixir 
aegyptiacm,  Temm.)  may  in  some  measure  have 
supplied  the  suciifices  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is 
found  in  amazing  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree 
occurs,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  In  most  of  the 
oases  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia  every  ti-ee  is  tha 
home  of  two  or  thi-ee  pairs  of  these  tame  and  elegant 
birds.  In  the  crown  of  many  of  the  date-trees  five 
or  six  nests  are  placed  together ;  and  the  writor  has 
frequently,  in  a  palm-grove,  brought  down  ten 
brace  or  more  without  moving  from  his  post.  In 
such  camps  as  Elim  a  considerable  supply  of  these 
doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity 
for  its  mate,  it  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an 
appropriate  offering  (oomp.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  £2). 
The  r^ular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  it< 
return  in  spring  ore  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  "The 
turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming ;"  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  12,  "The 
winter  is  past .  .  .  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land."  So  Pliny,  "  Hyeme  mutis,  a 
vere  vocalibus;"  .and  Arist.  Hbi.  An.  ix.  8, 
"  Turtle-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold  countries, 
the  winter  in  warm  ones."  Although  elsewhere 
(viii.  5)  he  makes  it  hybemato  (^Aci).  There  is, 
indeed,  no  more  gratetul  proof  of  the  return  of 
spring  in  Mediterranean  countries  than  the  voice 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  the  first  birds  to  migrate 
northwards,  the  turtle,  while  other  songsters  are 
heard  chiefly  in  the  morning,  or  only  at  inter- 
vals, immediately  on  its  arrival  pours  forth  from 
every  garden,  grove,  and  wooded  hill  its  melan- 
choly yet  sootliing  ditty,  unceasingly  from  early 
dawn  till  sunset.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note 
doubtless  that  David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1 9,  pouring  forth 
his  lament  to  tiod,  compai'es  himself  to  a  turtle- 
dove. 

Krom  the  abundance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their 
importance  as  an  aiticle  of  food  thf  ancients  disci  i- 
minated  the  species  of  CoiunUndat,  more  accurately 
than  of  many  others.  Aristotle  enumerates  five 
species,  which  are  not  all  easy  of  identification,  as 
but  four  species  are  now  known  commonly  to  in- 
habit Greece,  In  Palestine  the  number  of  spedea 
is  probably  greater.  Besides  the  nwk-dove  (Co- 
lumba  livia,  L.),  very  common  on  all  the  locky 
polls  of  the  coast  and  in  the  inland  ravines,  where 
it  remaius  throughout  the  year,  and  from  which 
all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
the  ringdove  {Columba  palumbm,  L.)  frequents  all 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stock-dova 
{Columba  aenas,  L.)  is  as  generally,  but  more 
sparingly  distributed.  Another  species,  allied  either 
to  this  or  to  Colvmba  livia,  has  been  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leuconota, 
Vig.  See  Ibia,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  The  tm-tle-dova 
'  Turtw  auritus,  L.)  is,  as  has  been  stated,  moit 
abundant,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  an  allied 
species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  tm  tie  ( Twtur 
atgyptiaaa,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
This  bird,  most  abundant  among  the  palm-trees  in 
Egypt  and  North  Africa,  is  distinguished  from  the 
common  turile-dove  by  its  i*uddy  chesnut  colour, 
its  long  tail,  snudler  size,  and  the  absence  of  the 
collar  on  the  neck.  It  does  not  migrate,  but  from 
the  similiirity  of  its  note  and  habits,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  was  distinguished  by  the  ancienbi. 
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The  Ini-ge  Indian  turtle  {Tiirtur  jefartei,  Temm.) 
has  also  been  stated,  though  without  authority,  to 
occur  in  Palestine.  Other  species,  as  the  well- 
knovrn  collai-ed  dove  (  Titrtur  riaoria,  L.)  have  been 
incorrectly  included  as  natives  of  Syria.  [H.  B.T.J 


Tnrtur  Mg7pUaou». 

TY'CHICUS  (TixtKos).  A  companion  of  St, 
Paul  on  sonic  of  his  journeys,  and  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  five  separate  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  four  cases  explicitly,  in  the  tifth  very  pro- 
bably, he  is  connected  with  the  district  of  Asia. 
(1)  in  Acts  xx.  4,  he  appears  as  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  Apostle  through  a  longer  or 
shorter  portion  of  his  return-journey  fiom  the 
third  missionary  ciixmit.  Here  he  is  expressly 
called  (with  Trophimus)  'Acicwis :  but  while 
Trophimus  went  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
(.Actsxxi.  29),  Tychicos  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
probably  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15,  38).  (2)  How 
Tychicus  was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  we  cannot  tell :  but  in 
that  imprisonment  he  was  with  the  Apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Here  he  is  spoken 
of,  not  only  as  "  a  Iwloved  brother,"  but  as  "  a 
faithful  minister  and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord ;" 
and  he  is  to  make  known  to  the  Colossians  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  {rk  Kor*  iiii 
Ttiaira  yyvplati),  and  to  bring  comtbrt  to  the 
Colassiaiis  themselves  (fya  ■KofoKaKiir;!  rij  KOfXlas 
bfiwv).  From  this  we  gather  that  diligent  ^«rvilt! 
and  warm  Christian  sympathy  were  two  features 
of  the  litis  and  character  of  Tychicus.  Colossne  was 
in  Asia ;  but  from  the  fact  that  of  Oncsimus,  who 
is  mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  said,  8s 
imy  i^  ifuir,  whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled, 
we  naturally  infer  that  the  latter  was  not  a  native 
of  that  city.  These  two  men  were  doul)tles8  the 
bearei's  both  of  this  letter  and  the  following,  as  well 
as  that  to  Philemon.  (3)  The  language  concerning 
Tychicus  in  Eph.  vi.  21,  '22,  is  very  similar,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  And  it  is  the  more 
important  to  notice  this  passage  carefully,  because 
it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  Epistle,  .and 
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is  of  some  considerable  value  as  ^  subsidiary  argn- 
tnent  for  its  authenticity.  If  this  was  a  circolir 
letter,  Tychicus,  who  bore  a  commission  to  CoIoesk, 
and  who  was  probably  well  known  in  various  parti 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  would  be  a  very  props 
person  to  see  the  letter  duly  delivered  and  tai. 

(4)  The  next  references  are  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  first  in  chronological  order  being  Tit.  Ui.  12. 
Here  St.  Paul  ^writing  possibly  from  Ephesns)  tayi 
that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus  to  Crete, 
about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Nico]iolii. 

(5)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written  at  Rome  daring  the 
second  imprisonment)  he  says,  "  I  am  herewith 
sending  I'ychicus  to  Ephesus."  At  least  it  seam 
natunj,  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  so  to  render  iti- 
trrttXa,  though' Bp.  Ellicott's  suggestion  is  alio 
worth  considering,  that  this  mission  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  carrying  of  the  first  Epistle. 
(See  their  notes  on  the  passage.)  However  this 
may  be,  we  see  this  dixcipie  at  the  end,  as  we  tsw 
liim  at  the  bej^nuing,  connected  locally  with  Asia, 
while  also  co-opeiating  with  St.  Paul.  We  have 
no  authentic  intbrmation  concerning  Tychicos  in 
any  period  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  these 
five  Scriptui^al  notices.  The  tradition  which  plioes 
him  afterwards  as  bishop  of  Chaloedon  m  Bithyaia 
is  ap|iarently  of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  pro- 
bability in  the  conjecture  (Stanley's  CorMhiaa, 
2nd  ed.  p.  493)  that  Tychicus  was  one  of  thetn 
"  brethren  "  (Trophimus  being  the  other)  who  mie 
associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  in  coo- 
ducting  the  business  of  the  collection  for  the  poo 
Christians  in  Judaea.  As  arguments  for  this  rit* 
we  may  mention  the  association  with  Trophlmot, 
the  pr<>bability  that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  oc- 
cnrrence  of  both  names  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  20),  the  chronologicsl  and 
geographical  agreement  with  thedrcumstancwafttc 
thiid  missionary  joui-ney,  and  the  general  languid 
used  ooocei-ning  Tychicus  in  Colossians  and  Epbesiais. 
[.\sia;  Ephesus;  Tbophimus.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

TYRAN'NTJS  (Tdpowoi).  The  name  of  a  mail 
in  whose  school  or  place  of  audioice  Paul  taugiit 
the  Gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojoom  at 
Ephesns  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  halls  or  rooms  of 
the  philosophers  were  called  (TxoAaf  among  tiie 
later  Greeks  (Liddell  and  Scott, ».  r.) ;  and  «s  Like 
applies  that  term  to  the  auditorium  in  this  ioEtaiKx, 
the  presumption  is  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  > 
Greek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  philosqiby  or 
rhetoric.  He  and  Paul  must  have  occupied  the 
room  at  different  hours ;  whether  he  hiied  it  oot 
to  the  Christians  or  gave  to  them  the  use  of  it  (in 
either  case  he  must  have  been  friendly  to  them)  i> 
letl  uncertain.  Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  that 
Tyrannus  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  owner  of 
a  private  synagogue  or  house  for  teaching  (II'S 
BniO).    But,  in  the  first  pUice,  his  Greek  Mine,     , 

and  the  hsA  that  he  is  not  mentioned  as  a  It* 
or  proselyte,  disagree  with  that  supposition ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  as  Paul  repaired  to  this  mans 
school  after  having  been  compelled  to  leave  tbt 
Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xix.  9),  it  is  evident  that 
he  took  this  course  as  a  means  of  gaining  sects  to 
the  heathen;  an  object  which  he  wouU  iiatuiall,' 
seek  through  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  and  not  by  associating  himself  with  a  Je» 
or  a  Gentile  adherait  of  the  Jewish  faiti.  '» 
speaking  of  him  merely  as  a  certain  Tyrswn" 
{Tvfimrou  ■nv6s),  Luke  indicates  certainly  that « 
was  not  a  believer  at  firet ;  tlioiigh  it  is  nstural 
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enough  to  think  that  he  may  hare  beoome  such  m 
the  lesalt  of  his  aoqoaintance  with  the  Apostle. 
Hemsen  (Der  Apostel  Paulw,  p.  218)  throws  ont 
the  idea  that  the  hall  may  have  belonged  to  the 
aathorities  of  the  city,  and  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  original  proprietor.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TYBE  (-Ax,  "IV,  i.e.  Tzir:  Tipos:  Tyrua: 
Josh.  xix.  29  ;  2  Sam.  xiiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ez. 
xxvi.  15,  xxvii,  2,  &c.).  A  celebrated  commercial 
city  of  antiqaity,  sitoated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33°  17' 
N.  (Admiial  Smythe's  Jtediterranean,  p.  469). 
Its  Hebrew  name  "  Tzflr  "  signifies  a  rock  ;  which 
well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sir,  the  modem  town, 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  island.  Prom 
the  word  "  Tx8r "  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  differed  from  each 
other,  thongh  both  hod  a  feature  of  their  common 
parent :  1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura,  whence  the 
Greek  woid  Turos,  probably  pronounced  Tyros, 
which  finally  prevailed  in  Latin,  and,  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  modei-n  languages  of  the  West ;  and, 
2ndly,  Sai-a,  or  Sarra,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
(  Thtc.  ii.  6, 58,  "  purpuram  ex  Sarft  tibi  attuli "), 
and  which  is  fomiliar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
known  line  of  Viigil, "  Vt  gemmS  bibat,et  Sarrano 
dortniat'ostro"  (Oeorg,  ii.  506;  comp.  Aul.  Cell, 
liv.  6 ;  Silins  Italicus,  xv.  203 ;  Juvenal,  x.  30). 
•  According  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Qeory. 
ii.  115),  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (History  of  Greece, 
iii.  353),  the  form  "  Sara "  would  seem  to  have 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Greek  epic*  now  lost,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
form  accords  best  with  the  modem  Arabic  name  of 
86r. 

Palaettbcs,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  previous  to  the  si^  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  wejnay 
believe  Jnstin  (xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  main- 
land before  there  was  a  dty  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  colour  from  the  name  of 
Falaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in  Greek 
times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  30  stadia  to  the 
south  (Strabo,  xii.  11, 24).  But  a  difiiculty  arises 
in  supposing  that  Palaetyrus  was  built  before  Tyre, 
as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  "  a  rock,"  and 
few  parsons  who  have  visited  the  site  of  Palaetyrus 
can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface 
there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg  makes  the  suggestion 
that  Palaetyms  meant  Tyre  that  fomierly  existed ; 
"  quae  quondam  fuit ;"  and  that  the  name  was  in- 
trwJuced  after  the  destraction  of  the  greater  part  of 
it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
part  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in  existence 
(Z>«  rebua  Tyriorum,  p.  26).  Movers,  justly  deem- 
ing this  explanation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  mainland 
poKessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  territory,  and 
named  their  city  from  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ishwd,  though  the  island  itself  was  not  then 
inhabited  {Das  PhOnizixlie  AlUrtkmn,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possible;  but 
other  explanations  are  equally  possible.     For  ex- 
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•  According  to  Herodotus,  the  priests  at  Tyre  told  Mm 
that  Iheir  dty  bod  been  founded  2300  yean  before  bis 
visit.  Supposing  he  was  at  Tyre  in  4S0  B.c.,  ibis  would 
make  the  date  of  Its  foundation  2760  B.c.  Joeepbus 
makes  the  more  sober  statement,  probably  founded  on 
Menander's  history,  that  it  was  fouuded  230  years  before 


ample,  the  Phoenidau  nnme  of  it  may  have  been 
the  Old  City  ;  and  this  may  have  been  translated 
"  Palaetyms"  in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  migrated  to  the  island,  they  may 
afterwards,  at  some  time  or  other,  liave  given  to 
the  city  which  they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre, 
without  its  being  necessarily  implied  that  the  city 
had  ever  borne  simply  tlie  name  of  Tyre.  Or  some 
accidental  drcnmstance,  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
conjecture,  may  hare  led  to  the  name ;  just  as  for 
some  imaceountable  reason  Roma  Vecchia,  or  Old 
Home,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campogna 
(as  is  stated  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bunbury)  to  i-uins  of  the  age  of  Csiracalla  situated 
between  the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albano, 
although  there  are  no  traces  there  of  any  OM  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for  the 
name.  And  this  again  would  tally  with  Mr.  Grote's 
remark,  who  observes  (I.  c.)  that  perhaps  the  Phoe- 
nician name  which  the  dty  on  the  mainland  bore 
may  have  been  something  resembling  Palae-Tynis 
in  sound  but  not  coinddent  in  meaning.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question 
regarding  Palaetyms  is  merely  archaeological;  and 
that  nothing  m  Biblical  history  is  affected  by  it. 
Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of 
the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with 
which  to  attack  the  island;  but  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The  dty 
of  Tyre  was  conseciated  to  Hercules  (Melkarth) 
who  was  the  prindpal  object  of  worship  to  the  inha- 
bitants (Qnintus  Curtius,  ir.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
757) ;  and  Arrian  in  his  Histoiy  says  that  the 
temple  on  the  island  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
temples  within  the  memoiy  of  mankind  (ii.  16). 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  island  had 
long  been  inhabited.  And  with  this  agree  the  ex- 
pressions as  to  Tyre  being  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  2.5,  26);  and  even  the  threat 
against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  the  top  of  a 
rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  Des  Vignoles'  Chro- 
noiogie  de  VHistoire  SairUe,  Berlin,  1738,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25).  As,  however,  the  space  on  the  island  was 
limited,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  population  on 
the  mainland  may  have  exceeded  the  population  on 
the  island  (see  Movers,  /.  c.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palaetyms, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity'  (Is.  xxiii,  7;  Herodot.  ii. 
14 ;  Quintus  Cai'tius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  no  infer- 
ence can  be  l^itimately  drawn  fiom  this  fact  as 
to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  dty  at  the 
time  when  those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe 
of  Canaanites  which  inhabited  the  small  tiact  of 
country  which  may  be"  called  Phoenicia  Proper 
[Phoknicia]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Sidonians  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  6 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly 
included  Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  Fame 
race,  and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Hence  when  Solo- 
mon sent  to  Hirnm  king  of  Tyre  for  cedai'-trees  out 


the  commencement  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Under  any  clrcamstonoes,  Josephus  could  not,  with  bis 
Ideas  and  chronology,  have  accepted  the  date  of  the  Tyrlau 
priests;  for  then  Tyre  would  have  been  founded  before 
the  ere  of  the  Deluge.  Sec  on  bistmctivo  passage  as  to  the 
chronolog}-  of  Josephus  In  Jnt.  vlil.  3,  J I . 
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of  Lebanon  to  be  hewn  by  Hiram's  subject*,  be 
reminds  Hiram  tiiAt  "  there  is  not  among  us  anv 
that  can  sldll  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians '' 
(1  K.  V.  6).  Hence  Virgil,  who,  in  his  very  tirst 
mention  of  Carthage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre  (Am.  i.  12),  aftei^ 
wards,  with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidonian  city  {Am.  i.  677,  678,  W.  545. 
See  Des  Vignoles,  /,  o.  p.  25.)  And  in  like  manner, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  Poems 
(//.  vi.  290,  xxiii.  743  ;  Od,  iv.  84,  xvii.  424),  this 
might  comprehend  Tyriaus ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention  of  Tyre, 
would  be  fully  accounted  for— if  itwei«  necessary  to 
account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all  in  a  poem — 
by  Sidon's  having  been  in  early  times  more  6oar- 
ishing  than  Tyi-e.  It  is  worthy,  likewise,  of  being 
noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  here,  again,  though  an  inference  may 
be  drawn  against  the  importance,  no  inference  can 
be  legitimately  drawn  against  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  the  Pentateuch  refers. 

In  the  Bible,  Tyr«  is  named  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  where  it  is  adverted 
to  as  a  fortified  city  (in  the  A.  V.  "  the  strong 
city"),  in  I'eference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  Nothing  historical,  however,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyre;  for  it  is  indisputable  Uiat 
the  tribe  of  Asher  never  possessed  the  Tyrian  terri- 
tory. According  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indeed,  all  the  Canaanitish  nations  ought  to  have 
been  exterminated;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Israelites 
dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32), 
and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that 
intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the 
enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  David 
went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to  T)Te,  amongst 
other  cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  impljring, 
not  that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  resi- 
dent there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  affoi-d  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1),  in  connec- 
tion with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending  cedar-wood 
and  workmen  to  David,  for  buildiug  him  a  palace; 
and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  One 
point  at  this  period  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  contradistinction  from  all  the  other  most 
celebrated  independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world.  Tyre 
was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  merchant  princes,  who  might  have  been 
deemed  likely  to  favour  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued  to  pre- 
serve the  monarchical  form  of  government  until  its 
final  loss  of  independence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to  have 
been  already  attained  by  the  Tyrians.  Under  this 
head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Tynans  in  felling  tiws ;  for,  through 
vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they  would  as 
natui-aliy  have  become  skilled  in  that  art  as  the  back- 


>>  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  distance  ftom 
which  the  limestone  wus  brought  with  wliich  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  built.  It  wus  hewn  from  quarries  in  the 
lull!  of  Purtland,  and  was  sent  to  London  round  Uie  North 
Foreland  up  the  river  Thames.  Thedistance  to  London  In. 
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woodsmen  of  America.     But  what  i<  peculiarly 
noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  become  workers  in 
brass  or  copper  to  an  extent  which  implies  consider- 
able advancement  in  art.     In  the  enumeration  of 
the  various  works  in  brass  executed  by  the  Tyrian 
artists  whom  Solomon   soit    for,  there  are  lilies, 
palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim  (IK.  vii. 
13-45).    The  manner  in  which  the  cedar-wood  and 
fir-wood  was  conveyed   to  Jerusalem    is   likewise 
intei-esting,  partly  from  the  similarity  of  the  sea 
voyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  seen    on   the 
Rhine  at  the  present  day,  and   partly  as  giving  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  really  short  distance  between  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem.     The  wood  was  taken  in  floats  to 
Joppa  (2  Cbr.  ii.  16;  1  K.  t.  9),  a  distance  of 
las  than  74  geographical  miles.     In  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  summer  tliei-e  are  times  when  this 
voyage  along  the  coast  would  have  been  pert'ectly 
sate,  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  have  reckoned 
confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds  to 
fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on  such 
occasions.     From  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distance 
was  about  32  miles ;  and  it  is  certain  that  by 
this  route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  cele- 
brated cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre  was  not  more 
than  lOti  l>  geographical,   or  aliout   122  English, 
miles.    Within  such  a  comparatively  short  distance 
(which  by  land,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  20  miles 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns  to 
establish  personal  relations  with  each  other ;  more 
especially  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Solomon's 
kingdom,  in  one  dii-ection,  was  the  southern  bouudaiy 
of  Phoenicia.     Solomon  and  Hiram  may  fiequently 
have  met,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political 
alliance  in  personal  friendship.     If  by  messengers 
they  sent  riddles  and  problems  for  mch  other  to 
solve  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §3 ;  c.  Aphn.  i.  17), 
they  may  previously  have  bad,  on  aevaai  occasions, 
a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in  convivial  interoouise. 
In  this  way,  likewise,  Solomon  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women  who,  with 
those  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  Polytheism 
and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age.     Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  may  hare 
occasioned  previously  the  strong  affection  of  Hiram 
for  David  (1  K.  v.  1). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  nnder 
Solomon  there  was  n  close  alliance  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solo- 
mon with  cedar  wood,  precious  metals,  and  work- 
men, and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to  Ophir 
and  India;  while  on  the  other  hand  Solomon  gave 
Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some 
cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  sfime 
havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (I  K.  ix.  11-14,  26-28, 
X.  22).  These  fiiendly  rehitions  survived  for  a 
time  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
a  century  Uter  Ahab  roairied  a  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who, 
according  to  Menander  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  13, 
§2),  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.  As 
she  was  zealous  for  her  national  religion,  she  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  an  abomination  by  the 
pious  worshippers  of  Jehovah ;  but  this  led  to  no 
special  prophetical  denunciations  against  Tyre. 
The  case  became  different,  however,  when  menan- 


a  straight  Itao  fiom  the  North  Foreland  slooe  Is  of  Iticlf 
about  twelve  miles  greater  than  from  Tyre  U)  J<ipi»i 
while  the  distance  from  the  I«le  of  Portisnd  to  the  Norm 
Foreland  is  actually  three  limes  as  great. 
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tile  eapidity  indaced  the  Tyrians  and  the  neigh- 
boarin;  Phoenicians  to  buy  Hebrew  captives  fiom 
their  enemies  and  to  sell  them  as  sUres  to  the 
Greeks    [Phoenicia,    p.    1001]   and    Edomites. 
Krom  this  time  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at 
first,  threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Amos  i. 
9,  10) :  and  indeed,  though  there  might  be  peace, 
there  could  not  be  smoere  fiiendship  between  the 
two  nations.     But  the  lilielihood  of  the  denuncia- 
tions being  fol611ed  first  arose  from  the  progressive 
conquests  of  the  Assyrian  monariJis.  .  It  was  not 
probable  that  a  powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitious 
neighbour  could  resist  the  temptation  of  endeavom'- 
ing  to  subjugate  the  small  strip  of  land  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so  insiguilicant  in  extent, 
but  overflowing  with  so  much  wealth,  which  by 
the  Greeks  was  called  Phoenicia.      [PUOENIOIA.] 
Accordingly,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
bad  taken  the  city  of  Samaria,  had  coqquered  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  he  turned  his  arms  ngainst  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.     At  this  time,  Tyie  had  reached  a  high 
point  of  prosperity.     Since  the  reign  of  Hiram,  it 
bad  planted  the  splendid  colony  of  Carthage  (143 
years  and  eight  months,  Josephus  says,  alter  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  c.  Apim.  i.  18) ;  it 
possessed  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable 
mines  of  the  metal  "  copper"  (so  named  from  the 
island);    and,  apparently,  the  city  of  Sidon   was 
subject  to  its  sway.     But  Shalmaneser  seems  to 
hare  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians ; 
and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by  Menander,  who 
translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (see  Josephus,  Anl.  ix.  14,  §2):  "Elulaeus 
leigiied  36  years  (over  Tyre).    This  king,  ujion  the 
revolt  of  the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fleet  against  them,  and  reducnl  them  to  submission. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  at- 
tacked in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon 
made  peace  with  all,  and  tamed  back.     On  this, 
Sidon  and  Ace  (i.e.  Akk6  or  Acie)  and  Palaetyrus 
revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities 
which  deli  vend  themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to 
him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the 
Plioenicians  having  furnished  him  with  60  ships  and 
8U0  rowers.     Against  these  the  Tyiians  sailed  with 
12  ships,  and,  dispei'siug  the  fleet  opposed  to  them, 
they  took  five  hundred  men  prisoners.   The  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased. 
I'pon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  olf  his 
army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
pievent  the   Tynans  from  drawing  water.     This 
continued  for  five  yeai-s,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held 
out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from  wells." 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy 
at.'oiust  Tyre  in  the  writings  entitled  Isaiah,  chap, 
xiiii.,  was  uttered,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  Pix)- 
phet  Isaiah  himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again 
noticeil. 

After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  alter  7'21  B.C.), 
Tyre  i-em<iined  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings 
(Jer.  ixv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  Ez.  xxviii.  2-12),  remark  • 
able  for  its  wealth,  with  territory  on  the  main- 
liind,  and  protected  by  strong  fottiHcations  (Ez. 
xxviii.  5,  xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11 ;  Zech. 
ix.  3).  Our  knowledge  of  its  condition  theooefor- 
ward  until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  depends 
entirely  on  various  notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  but  some  of  these  notices  are  angularly  full, 
and  especially,  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
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fumishea  tis,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as 
have  scarcely  come  down  to  as  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  ezceptiog  Rome  and  Athens.    One 
point  especially  arrests   the  attention,  that  Tyre, 
like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mer- 
cenary soldien  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11).     This  has  been 
the  general  tendency  m  commercial  cities  on  account 
of  the    high   wages  which    may   be  obtained  by 
artisans  in  a  thriving  commonity,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  pay  of  a  soldier ;  and  Tjn  had  been 
imable  to  resist  the  demoralizing  temptation.     In 
its   service    there  were   Phoenicians  from   Arvad, 
Aethiopians    obtained    through   the   commerce   of 
Egypt,  and  hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia.     This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  literature,  before  its  sons 
tbtmded  a  great  monarchy  on  the   ruins  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire.    We  may  oonceiTe  them  like  the 
Swiss,  who,  poor,  feithfol,  and  brave,  have  during 
many  centuries,  nntil  the  last  few  years,  deemed  en- 
listmeiit  in  foreign  service  a  legitimate  sonrce  of  gain. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  fact  respectingTyrian 
mercenary  soldiei-s,  Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.    On  this  head,  without 
attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  •  few  leading 
points  may  be  noticed.    The  first  question  is  as  to 
the  countries  from  which  Tyre  obtained  the  piedous 
metals;  and  it  appears  that  its   gold  came  from 
Anibia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red 
Sea  [Ophik].     Whether  the  Arabian  merchants, 
whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman  classical 
times  (Horace,  Od.  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their  gnld 
by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was 
the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  nncertain ;  but 
as  fiir  as  the  latter  alternative  is  concerned,  the 
point  will  probably  be  cleaied  up  in  the  progress  of 
geological    knowledge.     On    the  other  band,  the 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very 
different  quarter  of  the  world,  viz.  from  the  South 
of  Spain,  where  the   Phoenicians    had  established 
their  settlement  of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.     As  to 
copper,  we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  ob- 
tained fivm  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tubal, 
anS  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts  on  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia,   in  the    southern   line  of  the  Caucasus, 
between   the    Black  Sea   and    the   Caspian.     The 
country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was 
Palestine.      This  point  has   been   already  noticed 
elsewhere  [Phoenicians,  p.  1002]  as  helping  to 
explain  why  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  war 
between  Tyre  and  the  Israelites.    It  may  be  added 
that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat^xiuntry  to 
Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity,  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on  the 
west  of  the  Kiver  Jordan  which  was  distant  more 
than  a  hundrol  miles  from  that  great  commercial 
city.    The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
would  be  somewhat  more  distant;  but  the  wheat 
probably  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 
Tyre  likewise  obtained  from  Palestine  oil,  honey, 
and  balm,  but  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wuie  in  Judah 
(Gen.  xlix.   11).    The  wine  was  imported  from 
Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon,  which 
was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  country  ad- 
joining the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,^but  came 
from   the  neighbourhood  of   Damascus  itself  (see 
Porter's    Handbook  for  Syria,  vol.   ii.   p.  495: 
compare  Atbenaeus,  i,  51).     The  Bedawtn  Arabs 
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supplkd  Tyre  with  lambs  aud  ram>  and  goats,  for 
the  reariDg  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was  to  well 
adapted.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  and  doubt- 
less for  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell- 
iish,  which  afterwards  became  such  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the 
Peloponnesus  (compare  the  "  Laconical  parpums  " 
of  Horace,  Od.  ii.  18,  7,  and  Pliny  iz.  40). 
Lastly,  from  Dedao  in  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  an  island 
occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony,  horns  of 
ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must  origi- 
nally have  been  obtained  from  India  (Ez.  zivii,  10, 
11,22,  12,13,  17,  18,21,7,  15). 

In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  resolt  of  such  an  extemrire 
trade  (Ez.  xzviii.  i),  Kebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to 
Jerusalem,  and  as  the  conquerors  were  a  fierce 
and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  led  by  a  general 
of  nndoab^d  oapadty,  who  had  not  long  before 
humbled  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  it  would 
naturally  be  sapposed  that  this  event  would  have 
excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyrians. 
Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Ezekiel's  state- 
ment (zxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant  feeling  was 
one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
strange  and  almost  inconceivable;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  some  previous  events  in  Jewish 
history.  Only  34  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  commenced  the  celebrated  Reformation 
of  Josiah,  B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious 
revolution,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in 
two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxii. 
xxiii.),  and  which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish 
Annals,  fiilly  exphiins  the  exultation  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  Tyrians.  In  that  Refoiination,  Josiah 
had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the 
objects  of  Tyrian  veneration  and  love,  he  had  con- 
sumed with  fire  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  their 
worship,  be  had  btunt  their  images  and  defiled 
their  high  pbces — not  excepting  even  the  high 
place  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  the  friend  of 
Hiram  had  built  to  Ashtoreth  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  which  for  more  than  350  years  had  been 
a  striking  memorial  of  the  reciprocal  good-will 
which  once  imited  the  two  monarehs  and  the  two 
nations.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavoured 
to  exterminate  their  religion,  for  in  Stoiaria  (2  K. 
ixiii.  20)  he  bad  slain  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
places  all  their  priests.  These  acts,  although  in 
their  ultimate  lesnlts  they  may  have  coutributed 
powerfully  lo  the=  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Tyrians  as  a  series 
of  sacrilegious  and  abominable  outiBges ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Josiah  at  Hegiddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  hailed 
by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  instances  of  divine 
retribution  in  human  aflairs. 

This  joy,  however,  must  soon  have  given  way 
to  other  feelings,  when  Kebuchadnezzar  invaded 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege,  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years  (Joseph,  o.  Apion.  i.  21),  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  which  will  be  noticed 
separately  in  this  article,  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion.     How- 


<  It  was  owtnx  to  tbis  Beformatton  of  Joslnh  that  wben 
the  Jews  were  carried  Into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
generation  bad  arisen  untainted  by  Idolatry,  and  yet 
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ever  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that,  on  some  terms 
or  other,  Tyre  submitted  to  the  Chaldees.  This 
would  explain,  amongst  other  points,  an  expedition 
of  Apries,  the  Pbaraob-Hophra  of  Scripture,  against 
Tyre,  which  probably  happened  not  long  after,  and 
which  may  have  been  dictated  by  obvious  motives 
of  self-defence  in  order  to  prevent  the  naval  power 
of  Tyre  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  of  attack- 
ing Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaldees.  In  this 
expedition  Apries  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval 
battle  with  Tyre,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  had  lasting 
eBects  (Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Diod.  i.  68 ;  Movers,  Das 
Phdnizitche  Altertltum,  vol.  ii.  p.  451).  The  rule 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  thoogfa  real,  may 
have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance ; 
and  it  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Merbal,  a 
subaequmt  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to  Babylon 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21).  During  the  Persian  domi- 
nation the  Tyrians  were  subject  in  name  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  and  may  have  given  him  tribute.  With 
the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians,  without  striking  a  blow ;  perhaps,  through 
hatred  of  the  Chaldees;  perhaps,  solely  from  pru- 
dential motives.  But  their  connexion  with  the 
Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  Thus,  when  Cam- 
byses  ordered  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  against 
Carthage,  they  refused  compliance,  on  account  of 
their  solemn  engagements  aud  parental  relation  to 
that  colony :  and  Cambyses  did  not  deem  it  right  to 
use  force  towards  them  (Herod,  iii.  19).  Afterwards 
they  fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  98) ;  and  MapSn,  the 
son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned  amongst  those 
who,  next  to  the  commanders,  wei'e  the  most  re- 
nowned in  the  fleet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
at  this  time  Tyi-e  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in 
power  to  Sidon.  These  two  cities  were  less  than 
twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
their  relative  importance  might  fluctuate,  as  would 
be  very  possible  in  our  own  country  with  two  neigh- 
bouring cities,  such,  for  example,  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  It  is  possible  also  Uiat  Tyre  may  have 
been  seriously  weakened  by  its  long  struggle  agaimt 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Under  the  Pei'sian  dominion. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  supplied  cedar  wood  again  to  the 
Jews  for  the  building  of  the  second  Temple ;  and 
this  wood  was  sent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and  then«e 
to  Jerusalem,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  mate- 
rials for  the  first  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
(Ezra,  iii.  7).  Under  the  Persians  likewise  Tyre 
was  visited  by  an  historian,  fi*om  whom  we  might 
have  derived  valiuible  information  respecting  its 
condition  (Herod,  ii.  44).  But  the  information 
actually  supplied  by  him  is  scanty,  as  the  motive 
of  his  voyage  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  visit 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Melkarth  (the  Phoenician 
Hercules),  which  was  situated  in  the  island,  and 
was  highly  venerated.  He  gives  no  details  as  to 
the  city,  and  merely  specifies  two  columns  which 
he  observed  in  the  temple,  one  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  emerald ;  or  rather,  as  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  of  green 
glaM  (Rawlinson's  HtrodoUa,  ii.  81, 82).  Towards 
the  close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  332, 
Tyre  was  assailed  for  the  thiitl  time  by  a  great 


many  of  them  probably  free  from  the  intense  scrupulous- 
ness in  ceremonial  observances  which  prevailed  sabse- 
qncntly. 
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oonqneror;  and  if  aome  uncertainty  hangs  orcsr  the 
siege  bj  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
hj  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  It  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  military  plans  that 
the  Phoenidan  fleet  should  be  at  his  command,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  liable  through  their  hostility 
to  hare  his  communications  by  sea  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia  suddenly  cut  off;  and  he  accordingly 
summoned  all  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit  to 
his  rule.  All  the  rest  of  them,  including  Aradui, 
Byblus  and  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and 
the  seamen  of  those  cities  in  the  Persian  Beet  brought 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone,  calculat- 
ing probably  at  first  on  the  support  of  those  seamen, 
raised  to  admit  him  within  its  walls — and  then 
ensued  a  memorable  si^  which  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  sucoess  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
achieremeuts  which  Alexander  up  to  that  time  had 
attempted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the 
detuls  of  that  siege,  which  may  be  found  in  Arrian 
and  Quintus  Curtiua,  and  in  all  good  Grecian  his- 
tories, such  as  those  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Hr. 
Grote.  .  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  that 
time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  mainland — that  "  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion 
of  which  ou  the  side  fronting  the  mainland  I'eached 
a  height  not  less  than  130  feet;"  and  that  not- 
withstanding his  persevering  efforts,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  bis  attempt,  if  the  harbour  of 
Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded  by  the 
Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  for 
oniting  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  an  enormous 
artiticbl''  mole.  Moreover,  owing  to  internal  dis- 
tnrbances,  Cai-thage  was  unable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  its  parent  state. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alex-, 
ander  were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females 
and  free  children  were  sold  as  slaves  (Arrian,  iv. 
24,  §9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46).  It  gradually,  how- 
ever, recovered  its  prosperity  through  the  immi- 
gration of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to 
have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rivahy  of  Alex- 
andria. Under  the  Macedonian  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, it  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Seleucidae,  who 
bestowed  on  it  many  privil^es ;  and  there  ai'e  still 
in  existence  coins  of  that  epoch  with  a  Phoenician 
and  Greek  inscription  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nummmvm 
Vet.  vol.  iii,  p.  379,  &c. ;  Gesenius,  Momanenla 
Phoeniciae,  pp.  262-264,  and  Tab.  34).  Under 
the  Romans,  at  first  it  continned  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  freedom ;  for  Josepbus  mentions  that  whoi  Cleo- 
patra pressed  Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidou 
in  a  gift  of  Phoenician  and  Jewish  territory  which 
he  made  to  her,  he  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  "free  cities  fivm  their  ancestors"  (^Ant. 
XV.  4,  §1).    Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival 

'  That  Tyre  was  on  an  Island,  previcus  U>  its  siege  by 
Alexander.  Is  ooe  of  the  most  certain  facts  of  history ;  but 
on  examining  the  lo&ility  at  the  present  day  few  persons 
would,  suspect  from  existing  appearances  ttiat  there  was 
anything  artificial  tn  the  formatloa  of  the  present 
peninsula. 

■  PUny  the  elder  gives  an  account  of  the  Phoenidan 
sbell-fisb  (Ix.  60,  61),  and  states  that  from  the  larger  ones 
the  dye  was  extracted,  after  tAklng  off  the  shell :  but  that 
tfae  small  fish  were  crushed  alive  together  with  the  shells. 
Mr.  WUde,  an  intelligent  ivodem  traveller,  observed  at 
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of  Angnstua  in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived 
the  two  cities  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct 
{itm\J><rmo,  Dion  Casaius,  Ixiv.  7).  Still  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it  at 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  the 
days  of  Ezekiel,  the  Tynans  had  imported  purple 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  had  since  learned 
to  extract  the  dye  for  themselves ;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  shell-fish  on  their  coast  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  even  than  those  on  the 
Lacedaemoniancoast(Pausanias,  iii.  21,  §6).  Strabo 
odds,  that  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dered the  dty  unpleasant  as  a  place  of  residence.* 
He  further  speaks  of  the  houses  as  consisting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Rome — which  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  pi'osperous  foi'tified  city  of  limited  area,  in 
which  ground-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  Elder 
gives  additional  information  inspecting  the  city,  for 
in  describing  it  he  says  that  the  circumference  of 
the  dty  proper  (t.  e.  the  dty  ou  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  dty,  indud- 
ing  Palaetyrus,  was  19  Roman  miles  (ATot.  Hist. 
V.  17).  The  accoimts  of  Sti'abo  and  Pliny  have 
a  peculiar  interest  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been, 
when  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii. 
24).  It  was  perhaps  more  populous  than  JerU'' 
salem  [Jebusalem,  p.  1025],  and  if  so,  it  was  nn- 
doubtedly  the  largest  city  which  he  is  known  to 
have  visited.  It  was  not  much  more  than  thiity 
miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  where  Christ  mainly 
lived  as  a  cai-pentei-'s  son  during  the  gi-eater  part 
of  his  life  (Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18;  Mark 
vi.  3).  We  may  readily  conceive  that  He  may 
often  have  gone  to- Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the 
world ;  and  whatever  uncertainty  thero  may  be  aa 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek  language  was 
likely  to  be  spoken  at  Nazai«th,  at  Tyre  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  there  must  have  been  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  in  that  language,  with  which 
He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (Maik  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Christ  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  5th 
centuiy,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  independence. 
Tyre  continned  in  uninterrupted  prosperity;  and 
about  that  period  Jerome  has  on  record  very  striking 
testimony  on  the  subject,  which  lias  been  often 
quoted,  and  is  a  landinark  in  Tyrian  history  (see 
Gesenius's  Jesaia,  vol.  i.  p.  714).  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  prophet  thi-eatens  Tyre  with  tlie  approach 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  xzvi.  7) ; 
and  be  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to  the 
verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre, "  Thou 
ahalt  be  built  no  more,"  saying  that  this  raises  a 


Tyre  numerous  round  holes  cut  in  the  solid  sandstone 
rock,  iu  which  shells  seem  to  have  been  crushed.  They 
were  perfectly  smooth  on  the  inside ;  and  many  of  them 
were  shaped  exactly  like  a  modem  iron  pot,  broad  and  flat 
at  the  bottom,  and  narrowing  toward  the  top.  Many  of 
these  were  filled  with  a  breccia  of  shells;  tn  other  places 
this  breeds  lay  in  heaps  in  tfae  neighbourhood.  All  the 
shells  were  of  one  species,  and  were  nndoubtedly  the 
Murex  Trunculut.  See  A'orra/ire  o/a  Voyagt  to  Madeira^ 
Teneriffe,  and  aloJ'g  the  Shores  qf  the  Jfedtterrawan, 
Dublin,  1844. 
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question  u  to  how  ■  cit^  can  be  said  not  to  be 
built'any  more,  whidi  we  see  at  the  present  day 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia. "  Quodque  sequitur :  nee  aedificaberii  ulti'a, 
videtur  facere  qnaestionem  quomodo  non  sit  aediti- 
cata,  quam  hodie  cemimus  Phoenices  nobilissimftm 
«t  pttlcherrimam  cteitatem."  He  afterwards,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Sid  verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in 
which  Tyre  is  called,  "  a  merchant  of  the  people 
for  many  isles,"  says  that  this  continues  down  to 
his  time,  so  that  commercial  dealings  of  almost  rU 
nations  are  carried  on  in  that  city — "qvod  quidem 
usque  hodie  peraeverat,  ut  omnium  propemodo  gen- 
tium in  Hid  exerceantw  commercia."  Jerome's 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  about  the  years  411-414  a.d.  (see  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  Biography,  vol. 
ii.  p.  465),  so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  bears  date  almost  precisely  a 
thousand  years  alter  the  captm-e  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.a  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  buUt  no 
mora,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that  "  tyrt  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings, 
but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  passage 
by  some  interpreter,  tlut  Tyre  would  not  be  built 
in  the  last  days ;  but  he  asks  of  such  inteipreters, 
"  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  part  attii- 
buted  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  especially  as  we  read 
in  what  follows,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labour  (xzix.  18), 
and  that  Egypt  was  given  over  to  him  because  in 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  served  the  purpose  of  God." 
When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years,  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that 
another  subjugation  of  the  country  was  reserved  for 
it  from  a  new  conquering  power,  coming  not  from 
the  North,  but  from  the  ^uth.  In  the  7th  century 
A.D.  took  place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  religion 
to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  years  633- 
638  A.D.  all  Syi-ia  and  Palestine,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antioch,  was  conquered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
This  conquest  was  so  complete,  that  in  both  those 
countries  the  language  of  Mahomet  has  almost  totally 
supplanted  the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria,  there 
are  only  three  villages  where  Syriac  (or  Aramaic) 
is  the  vernacular  language.  In  Palestine,  it  is  not 
the  language  of  a  single  native:  and  in  Jerusalem,  to 
a  stranger  who  understands  what  is  involved  in  this 
momentous  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Muezzin  daily  call 
Mahometans  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  hmguage  of 
Mahomet,  within  the  sacred  precincts  where  once 
stood  the  Temple,  in  which  Christ  worshipped  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  Ai'amaic,  (As  to  the  Syriac  language, 
see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  vol. 
ii.  p.  551.)  But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause 
the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  essential  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  granted  to  Tyre,  as  to 
other  Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax, 
the  obligation  to  give  boaixl  and  lodging  for  three 
d.iys  to  every  Muslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a 
peculiai-  dress,  the  admission  of  Muslcms  into  the 
churehes,  the  doing  away  with  all  croises  and  all 
sounds  of  bells,  the  avoiding  of  all  insulting  ex- 
pressions towards  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the 
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prohibition  to  tide  on  horseback  or  to  build  new 

churches.    (See  Weil's  Geschichte  der  Chalifer,  bd.  i. 
81-82.)    Some  of  these  conditions  weie  humiliating, 
and  nearly  heart-breaking ;  but  if  submitted  to,  the 
lives  and  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
mained untouched.    Acooi-dingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crnsades  Tyre  was  still  a  6ouri8hing  city,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1124.     It  had -early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric,  and  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  is  named  as 
having  been   present   at   the  Council  of  Caesarea 
towards   the   close  of  the  2nd  century  (Reland, 
Palestine,  1054} ;  and  now,  in  the  year  after  its 
capture  by  the  Crusaders,  William,  a  Frenchman, 
was  made  its  archbishop.     This  archbishop  has  left 
on  record  an  account  of  the  city,  which  gives  a  high 
idea  of  its  wealth  and  gi'eat  military  strength.    (See 
WiUielmi  Tyrensis  Ilistoria,  lib.  liii.  cap.  5.)    And 
his  statements  aie  confirmed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  it  in  the  same  century.    (See  Puichas's 
Pilgrims,  ii.  1443.)    The  latter  writer,  who  died  in 
1173,  says:  "  Nor  do  I  think  any  haven  in  the 
world  to  be  like  unto  this.     The  city  itself,  as  I 
have  said,  is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  about  four 
hundred  Jews,  among  w^hom  some  ai*  very  skilful 
in  disciplinaiy  readings,  and  especially  Ephraim  the 
Egyptian  judge,  and  Mair,   and  Carchesona,  and 
Abraham,  the  head  of  the  univeraty.     Some  of  the 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  sea  for  the  cause  of  gain. 
There  are  artificial  workmen  in  glass  there,  who 
make  glass,  called  Tyrian  glass,  the  most  excellent, 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  all  countries.    The 
best  and  most  approved  sugar  is  also  found  there." 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the 
known  world  which  had  stronger  cUims  than  Tyre 
to  the  title  of  the  "  Eternal  City,"  if  experience  had 
not  shewn  that  cities  as  well  as  individuals  were 
subject  to  decay  and  dissolution.    Tyre  had  been 
the  parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  period 
had  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  had  died ;  and  it  had 
survived  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest 
colony,  Carthage.   It  had  outlived  Aegyptian  Thebes, 
and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.     It  had  seen 
Grecian  cities  rise  and  fall ;  and  although  older  than 
thom  all,  it  was  ui  a  state  of  gi'eat  prosperity  when 
an  illustrious  Koman,  who  had  been  sailing  from 
Aegiua   to   Megara,   told   Ciceio,  in  imperishable 
woi-ds,  of  the  corpses  or  caixases  of  cities,   the 
oppidonan  cadavera,  by  which  in  that  voyage  he 
had  been  in  every  direction  encompassed  {Ep.  ad 
Familiar,  iv.  5).     Rome,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  13th  century;  but,  in  comparison 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date,  its  now 
twice  consecrated  soil  having  been  merely  the  hannt 
of  shepherds  or  robbers  for  some  hundi^  years  after 
Tyre  was  wealthy  and  strong.    At  length,  however, 
the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly  an-ived.    It  had 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  when  in  Mai-ch,  A.D.  1291,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  known 
to  Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by 
storm  after  a  siege  of  two  months.    The  result  was 
told   in   the  beginning  of   the  next  century   by 
Harinns  Sanutus,  n  Venetian,    hi    the   following 
words :   "  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptolemais 
was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving  the  city 
empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  without  the 
tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  boaid  their  vessels, 
and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occupied  fi-eely  by 
their  conquerors.     On  the  morrow  the  Saraoen-i 
entered,  no  one  attempting  to  prevent  them,  and 
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they  did  what  they  pleand."  {Liher  Sterttorum 
fidelhm  Cruets,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22.)' 

Thi«  was  the  turniog-point  in  the  history  of  Tjrre, 
1879  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  Tyre  has  not  yet  recorei'ed  from 
the  blow.  In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it 
was  visited  by  Sir  John  Maunderille,  who  aays, 
speaking  of  "  Tyre,  which  is  now  called  Sflr,  here 
was  once  a  great  and  goodly  dty  of  the  Christians : 
bat  the  Saracens  hare  desboyed  it  in  great  part ; 
and  they  guard  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the 
Christians"  (Wright's  Early  Ihmeb  in  Paltttme, 
p.  141).  About  A.D.  1610-11  it  was  visited  by 
Smdys,  who  said  of  it4  "  Bnt  this  once  famous 
Tyre  is  now  do  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins;  yet 
have  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  instmct  the 
pensive  beholder  with  their  eiemplary  frailty.  It 
hath  two  harbours,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
Surest  and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which 
the  carsoura  enter  at  their  pleasure);  the  other 
dioked  with  the  decayes  of  the  city,"  (Purchas's 
Pilgrmu,  ii.  1.193.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  in  1697  A.U.,  Manndrell  says  of  it,  "  On  the 
noith  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  cnstle,  beeides  which 
there  is  nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  there  being  not  so  much 
at  an  entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are 
only  a  few  poor  wretches  that  harbour  in  vaultK 
and  subsist  upon  fishing."  (.See  Harris,  Voyages  and 
Thtoeb,  ii.  846.)  Lastly,  without  quoting  at  length 
Dr.  Richaid  Pococke,  who  in  1 737-40  a.d.  stated 
(see  vol.  I.  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels, 
p.  470)  that,  except  some  janizaries,  there  were  few 
other  inhabitants  in  the  city  than  two  or  three 
Christian  &mi]ies,  the  words  of  Hasselquist,  the 
Swedish  naturalist,  may  be  recorded,  as  they  mark 
the  lowest  point  of  depi^ession  which  Tyre  seems  to 
have  reached.  He  was  there  in  May  1751  a.d., 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  his  visit :  "  We  followed  the 

sea  shore and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Ziir, 

where  we  lay  all  night.  None  of  these  cities,  which 
tbrmerly  were  famous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as  this 
except  Troy.  Zur  now  scai-cely  can  be  called  a 
miserable  vilUge,  though  it  was  formerly  Tyre,  the 
qu<«ii  of  the  sea.  Here  are  about  ten  inhabitants, 
Turks  and  Christians,  who  lioe  by  fishtng."  (See 
Hasselquist,  Voyages  and  JVorefe  in  the  Levant, 
London,  1766.)  A  slight  change  for  the  better 
b^an  soon  after.  Volney  states  that  in  1766  A.D. 
the  Metftwileh  took  possessiqp  of  the  place,  and 
built  a  wall  round  it  twenty  feet  high,  which  existed 
when  he  visited  Tyre  neni  ly  twenty  yeara  afterwards. 
At  that  time  Volney  estimated  the  poptilation  at 
fifty  or  sixty  poor  &milies.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  has  been  a  pai-tial  revival 
of  prosperity.  But  it  has  been  visited  at  ditferei)| 
times  during  the  last  thirty  yeara  by  biblical  scholars, 
each  as  Professor  Robinson  {Bib.  Res,  ii.  463-471), 
Oanon  Stanley  (5inm'  and  Palestine,  270),  and  M. 
Ernest  Kenan (  (Letter  in  the  Moniteur,  July  II, 
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.  '  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  Gestet  Dei  per  Franat. 
Hanovlae,  1611. 

t  H.  Ernest  Kenan  ssyt  there  has  been  no  luhtidaux  of 
tbo  laud,  owing  to  earthqnakes or  other  causes;  and  thut 
tlie  west  or  the  island  lua  the  same  level  as  In  ancient 
times.  Mr.  Wilde  had  spoken  with  great  caution  ou  ibis 
point,  pp.  383-38S.  It  Is  still  very  desirable  that  the 
peolnmla  and  tlie  a(l)olniDg  coast  shonld  be  mlnntely 
examined  by  an  experienced  practical  geologist.  There 
Menu  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  dty  has  suOered  tVom 
earthquakes.  See  l^rtcr.  I.  c ;  and  compare  Seneca,  Nai. 
Quest.  vL  1-11,  Strabo,  xv.  p.  ;ST,  and  Jnslln,  xL  3, 1. 


1861),  who  all  concor  in  the  acooimt  of  Ms  geneml 
aspect  of  dexolatioD.  Mr.  Porter,  who  resided  several 
years  at  Damascus,  and  had  means  of  obtaining  cor- 
rect information,  states  in  1858  th.tt  "  the  modem 
town,  or  rather  village,  contains  from  3000  to  4000 
inhabitants,  about  one-half  being  MetAwileh,  and 
the  other  Christians "  (^Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  391).  Its  great  inferioi-ity 
to  Bevrout  for  receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  navigation  will  always  pre- 
vent Tyre  fiom  becoming  again  the  most  important 
commercial  city  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  reserved 
to  the  future  to  determine  whether  with  a  good 
government,  and  with  peace  in  the  Lebanon,  it  may 
not  incivase  in  population,  and  become  agam  com- 
paratively wealthy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  consider  two  qnea- 
tions  of  much  interest  to  the  Biblical,  student,  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  article,  but  which 
could  not  then  be  conveniently  discussed  fully.  1st. 
The  date  and  authorship  of  the  prophecy  agamst 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii. ;  and  2ndly,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  long 
siege  of  Tyre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
taken  it. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  obaen-ed,  that  a* 
there  were  two  sieges  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  events  mentioned  in  the  Okl  Testament,  viz. 
that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
588  D.C.,  and  as  Isaiah  was  living  during  the 
former  siege,  but  must  have  been  dead  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  time  of  the  latter 
siege,  it  is  probable,  without  denying  predictive  pro- 
phecy, that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  firet  siege,  if 
it  WHS  written  by  Isaiah.  As  the  prophecy  is  in  the 
collection  of  writings  entitled  "  Isaiah,"  there  would 
formerly  not  have  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  written 
by  that  prophet.  But  it  has  been  maintained  by 
eminent  Biblical  critics  that  many  of  the  writings 
under  the  title  of  his  name  were  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least 
open  to  dispute  in  reference  to  the  prophecies  com- 
mencing with  **  Comfort  ye,  comfoi't  ye  my  people," 
in  the  1st  verse  of  the  40th  chapter,  concerning 
which  the  following  facts  seem  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  to  be  well  established.^  1st. 
These  prophecies  are  diflereut  in  style  {i-om  the  on- 
disputed  writings  of  Isaiah.  2ndly.  They  do  not 
predict  that  the  Jews  will  be  carried  away  into 
captivity  at  Babylon,  but  they  presuppose  that  the 
Jews  are  ali'eady  In  captivity  there  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecies  are  uttered ;  that  Jerusalem  is 
desolate,  and  that  the  Temple  is  burnt  (Is.  Ixiv. 
10,  11,  xliv.  26,  28,  xlv.  13,  ilvii.  5,  6,  Iii.  2,  9, 
Ii.  3, 1 1 ,  17-23).  3idly.  The  name  of  Cyrus,  who 
conquered  Babylon  probably  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yean  after  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  in 
them  twice  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1 ) :  and  4thly,  there  is 

k  Donbts  as  to  the  anthorsblp  of  these  chapters  were 
first  Bu^ested  by  DUderlein  In  1781.  in  a  review  of  Kopp's 
translation  of  Lowtb's  Isaiah.  Since  ngl  their  later 
date  has  been  accepted  by  Elchhom,  RosenmtiUer,  De 
VVette,  Qesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hiiiig,  Knobel,  Herx- 
feld,  Bleek.  Gelger,  and  Davidson,  and  by  nunerous  other 
Hebrew  scholars,  llie  evideiwe  lias  lieen  nowliere  slated 
more  dearly  than  by  Oesenius  in  bis  Jetaia  (pan  ii. 
pp.  18-35,  LeipdK,  1831).  [On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
of  tbo  article  Is.viaii  In  the  present  Work  maintains  the 
unity  of  the  book,— Ed.] 
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ment  on  the  hukx  of  the  Euphrates  not  loBg  before 
the  inrasioD  of  Shalouuieaer  (see  Xeoophon,  Cyro- 
paed.  iii.  2,  §§7,  12 ;  Anab.  ir.  3,  §4,  t.  5,  §9. 
rii.  <8,  §14).  So  great  is  our  jgnorance  of  the 
Cbaldees  prerioas  to  their  mentioo  iD  the  Bible, 
that  this  coDJectura  of  Oesenius  cannot  be  disproved. 
There  is  not  indeed  sufficiaat  poaitive  evideuce  for 
it  to  justify  its  adoption  bf  an  historian  of  the 
Chaldees;  bat  the  possibility  of  its  being  tme 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  assume  that  the  13th 
vfne  is  incompatible  with  the  date  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  the  prophecy  in  which  it  occurs.  But, 
independently  of  these  considerations,  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  Terse  is  capable  of  a  totally  different 
translation  from  that  in  the  .Authorized  Vei-sion.  It 
may  be  translated  thus :  "  Behold  the  land  of  tbe 
Chaldees,  the  people  is  do  more,  Assyria  has  given 
it  [the  land]  to  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness." 
This  is  partly  in  accordance  with  Ewald's  transla- 
tion, not  following  him  in  the  substitution  of** Ca- 
naanites"  (which  he  deems  the  correct  reading)  for 
"Chaldees" — and  tlien  the  passage  might  refer  to 
an  uasuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Chaldees  against 
Assyria,  and  to  a  consequent  desolation  of  the  land 
•of  the  Chaldees  by  their  victorious  rulers.  One 
point  may  be  mentioned  in  &rour  of  this  view,  thai 
the  Tyrians  are  not  warned  to  look  at  the  Chaldees 
in  the  way  that  Habakkuk  threatens  his  contempo- 
raries with  the  hostility  of  that  **  terrible  and 
dreadfal  nation,"  but  the  Tyiiaus  are  warned  to 
look  at  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  Here,  again,  we 
know  so  little  of  tbe  history  of  the  Chaldees,  that 
this  interpretation,  Ukewise,  cannot  be  disproved. 
And,  on  the  whole,  as  the  burden  of  pixwf  rests 
with  any  one  who  denies  Isaiah  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  23rd  diapter,  as  the  13th  verse  is  a 
very  obscure  passage,  and  as  it  caunot  be  proved 
incompatible  with  Isaiah's  authorship,  it  is  per- 
missible to  acquiesce  in  tbe  Jewish  tradition  -on  the 
subject. 

2ndly.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebudiadnezzar  after  his  thirteen  years' 
siege  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gesenius,  Winer, 
and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  negative,  while  Hen^ 
stenbei-g  has  argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side. 
Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
assuming,  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tyre,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  submitted  at  last  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  following  pidnts  may  be 
observed  respecting^  the  suppowd  capture: — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Kzekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems 
to  be  against  it.  He  says  (xxii.  18)  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  caused  bis  army  to 
serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre ;"  that  *'  eveiy 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
Meled,  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army  for 
Tyrus,  for  the  service  tlut  he  served  against' 
it;"  and  the  obvious  inference  is  that,  however 
gi^eat  the  exertions  of  tbe  army  may  have  been 
in  digging  entrenchments  or  in  casting  up  earth- 
works, the  siege  was  unsuccessful.  This  is  coo- 
finned  by  the  following  verses  (19,  20),  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  land  of  Egypt  will  be  given  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  compensation,  or  wages,  to 
hhn  and  his  army  for  their  having  served  against 
Tyre.     Movers,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  only  mean- 

>  Inibe  total  absence  of  external  evidence  nothing  in  times  In  the  hook  (It.  3;  xll.  11;  xv.  13;  zvltl.  3; 

favour  of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduc<4  to  outweigh  one  xxvl.  4;  xxxH.  11,  U;  xxxlil.  8,  32;  xjxiv.  S;  xxxv. 

etrconiBtanoe  tong  since  noticed  among  numerous  others  is ;  xxxviit.  2).    [But  then  are  strong  reasons  for  as- 

by  Gesenius  (OackickU  <Ur  HtbrlUtchcn  Spnche  und  slicing  an  earlier  date  to  the  Iwok:  see  Jom  p.  1095. — 

Sckrift),  that  the  Aramaic  plural  y?D  ocnus  twelve    '''"■J 


no  external  contemporary  evidence  between  the 
time  of  Isaiah  and  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  prove  that, 
these  prophecies  were  then  in  eiistenoe.  But  al- 
though in  this  way  the  evidence  of  a  later  date 
ii  peculiarly  cogent  in  reference  to  the  40th  and 
following  chapters,  there  is  also  reasonable  evidence 
of  the  later  date  of  several  other  chapters,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  13th  and  14th  (on  which  observe 
particularly  the  four  first  verses  of  the  14th  chapter) 
and  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  Hence  there  is  no  &  priori 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  23rd  chapter,  re- 
specting Tyre,  may  likewise  have  been  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Chaldean  invasion.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be 
assumed  without  something  in  the  nature  of  pror 
hable  proof,  and  the  real  point  is  whether  any  emit 
proof  can  be  adduced  on  this  subject.  Now  although 
Hitiig  {Der  Prophet  Jesaja,  Heidelberg,  1833, 
p.  272)  undertakes  to  show  that  thei-e  is  a  difference 
of  hnguage  between  Isaiah's  genuine  prophecies  and 
the  23rd  chapter,  and  although  Ewald  (Die  Pro- 
pheten  de$  Allen  Bundes,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  who 
refers  it  to  the  siege  of  "Tyre  by  Shalmancser,  be- 
lieves the  23rd  chapter,  on  the  grounds  of  style 
and  language,  to  hare  been  written  by  a  younger 
contemporary  and  scholar  of  Isaiah,  not  by  Isaiah 
himself,  it  is  probable  that  the  nuyority  of  schohurs 
will  be  mainly  induenced  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  date  of  that  chapter  by  their  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  1 3th  verse.  In  tbe  A.  V.  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse  is  tiwislated  thas :  "  Behold 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not  till 
the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness"— and  this  has  been  supposed  by  some 
able  commentators,  such  as  Kosenmiiller  and  Hitzig 
(ad  he.),  to  imply  that  the  enemies  with  which  the 
Tyrians  were  threatened  were  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneeer.  If  this  is  the  meaning,  veiy  fe%v  critics 
would  now  doubt  that  the  prophecy  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  there  is  oer- 
taiinly  something  remarkable  in  a  supposed  mention 
'  of  the  Chaldees  by  such  an  early  writer  as  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as,  with  the  possible  exceptions  in  the 
mention  of  Abraham  and  Abraham's  family  as 
having  belonged  to  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  (Gen.  xi. 
28,  31,  XV.  7),  the  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by 
Isaiah  would  be  the  earliest  in  the  Bible.  The  only 
other  passage  respecting  which  a  doubt  might  be 
raised  is  in  the  Book  of  Job  (T.  17) — a  work,  how- 
ever, which  seems  to  the  author  of  this  article  to 
have  been  probably  written  later  than  Isaiah.'  But 
the  13th  verse  of  the  chapter  attributed  to  laaiah  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  that  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  were  attacking  Tyra,  or  were  about 
to  attack  it.  Accepting  the  ordinary  version,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  tlutt  Chaldees  should  be  formid- 
able mercenaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  Gesenius  <Commentar  iiber  den 
Jedoia,  ad  loc,),  who  goes  still  farther.  Founding 
his  reasoning  on  the  fi^equent  mention  by  Xenophon 
of  Chaldees,  as  a  bold,  warlike,  and  pi-edatory  tribe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting 
scattered  notices  round  this  fundamental  iact,  he 
conjectures  that  bonds  of  them,  having  served  either 
as  meraenaries  or  as  volunteeis  in  the  Assyrian 
army,  had  received  lands  for  their  permanent  settle- 
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ing  of  the  expi'ession  that  Nebuchndnezzar  and  his 
army  had  no  wages  for  their  service  against  Tyre 
U,  that  they  did  not  plonder  the  city.  But  to  a 
virtQous  commander  the  best  reward  of  besieging  a 
city  is  to  captare  it ;  and  it  is  a  strange  sentiment 
to  attribute  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  a  prophet, 
that  a  general  and  his  army  received  no  wages  for 
capturing  a  city,  because  they  did  not  plunder  it. 
2ndly.  Joeephus,  who  had  access  to  historical 
writings  00  this  subject  which  hare  not  reached 
our  times,  although  he  quotes  Phoenician  writers 
who  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre 
{Ant.  X.  11,  §t ;  c.  Apion.  23),  neither  states 
on  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else 
as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it.  3rdly. 
The  capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose  writ- 
ings are  now  in  existence.  4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  they  had  I'ead,  amongst  other  his- 
tories on  this  point,  histories  of  Greeks  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  especially  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  ''siege  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldees :  and  Jerome,  in  noticing  this  &ct,  does 
^ot  quote  any  authority  of  any  kind  for  a  counter- 
statement,  but  contents  himself  with  a  general  alle- 
gation that  many  £icts  are  related  in  the  Scripture 
which  are  not  found  iu  Greek  work^  and  that  "  we 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  those 
whose  per6dy  and  falsehood  we  detest "  (see  Com- 
ment, ad  Etechiekm,  xxvi.  7).  On  this  view  of 
the  question  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason 
for  believing  that  the  city  was  actually  captured, 
were  it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  passage  of  Kzekiel  already 
quoted  (xxi:i.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the 
meaning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having  received  no 
wages  for  his  war&re  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he 
fiiiled  to  take  the  city,  but  that  the  Tynans  had 
previously  removed  everything  precious  from  it 
in  ships,  so  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
the  city  he  found  nothing  there.  This  intei-preta- 
tion  bu  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics  of  our  own  day  (Ewald,  Dit 
Fropheten  del  Alien  Bvmdes,  ad  loc.)  who,  deeming 
it  probable  that  Jerome  bad  obtained  the  infoi-ma- 
tioD  from  some  historian  whose  name  is  not  given, 
accepts  as  historical  this  account  of  the  teimination 
of  the  siege.  This  account  therefore,  as  lar  as  in- 
quirers of  the  present  day  are  concerned,  rests  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Jerome ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
important  to  ascei-tain  the  principles  and  method 
which  Jerome  adoptal  in  writing  his  Commentaries. 
It  it  peculiarly  fortunate  that  Jerome  himself  has 
left  on  record  some  valuable  infoimation  on  this 
point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the  understanding 
of  which  the  following  brief  preliminary  explanation 
will  be  sufficient:— In  Jerome's  Commentaries  on 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
when  adverting  to  the  passage  (vers.  11-14)  in 
which  St.  Paul  states  that  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  &ce,  "  because  he  was  to  be  blamed "  for 
requiring  Chiistians  to  comply  with  the  observances 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  law,  Jerome  denies  that  there 
was  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Apostles,  and  asserts  that  they  had  merely  made 
a  preconcerted  arrangement  of  apparent  difference, 

'  Hengstenb^Tf;  (_Dt  Rebut  Tyriorwn,  p.  75)  says  that 
thlsaHenoe  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenlciui  historians  proves 
too  much.  OS  there  ts  no  doubt  that  the  dty  was  bttUged 
Itj  Metrachadnezar.     To  thts  HItilg  replies,  that  the 
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in  order  that  those  who  approved  of  circumcision 
might  plead  the  example  of  Peter,  and  that  thoee 
who  were  unwilling  to  be  circtuncised  might  extol 
the  religions  liberty  of  Paul.  Jerome  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  the  fact  of  simulation  being 
useful,  and  occasionally  peiinissible,  is  taught  by 
the  example  of  Jehu  king  of  Isi-ael,  who  never 
would  have  been  able  to  put  the  priests  of  Baal 
to  death  unless  he  had  feigned  willingness  to 
worship  an  idol,  saying,  '  Ahab  sei-ved  Baal  a 
little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.' "  On 
this  Augustine  strongly  remonstrated  with  Jerome 
in  two  letters  which  are  marked  56  and  67  in 
Jerome's  Correspondence.  To  these  Jerome  re- 
turned an  answer  in  a  letter  marked  1 12,  in  which 
he  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  is  contained  in  his  Com- 
mentaiies,  and  then  frankly  confesses  how  he  oom- 
poeed  them.  Beginning  with  Origen,  he  enumerates 
several  writers  whose  Commentaries  he  had  reed, 
specifying,  amongst  others,  Laodicenus,  who  had 
lately  left  the  Chureh,  and  Alexander,  an  old  heretic. 
He  tiien  avows  that  having  read  them  all  he  sent 
for  an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  sometimes 
his  own  remarks,  sometimes  those  of  othera,  with- 
out paying  strict  attention  either  to  the  order  or 
the  words,  and  sometimes  not  even  to  the  meaning. 
"  Itaque  ut  simpliciter  fatear,  legi  haec  omnia,  et  in 
mente  meft  plurima  coacervans,  accito  notario,  vel 
mea,  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nee  ordinis,  nee  verborum, 
intei'dum  uec  sensuom  memor  "  (see  Migne's  Edi- 
tion of  Jerome,  vol.  i.  p.  918).  Now  if  the  bearing 
of  the  remarks  concerning  simulation  for  a  pious 
purpose,  and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  composition  of  his  Commentaries  is 
seriously  considei-ed,  it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  on 
his  uhcorioborated  statements  in  any  case  wherein 
a  religious  or  theological  interest  may  have  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  at  stake. 

Jerome  was  a  very  learned  man,  perhaps  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
very  few  among  them  who  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  points,  he  deserves  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  lite- 
ratuie.  He  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  witness  to  fiicts, 
when  he  can  be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning 
them,  and  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
his  religious  prepossessions.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  passages  in  his  writings  above  quoted,  that  he 
had  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  scaitsely  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  prefer 
truth  to  supposed  pious  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  its  violation.  Hence,  contrary  to  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18), 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
eventually  captured  Tyre. 

Literature. — For  information  on  this  head,  see 
Phoedicianb,  p.  1006.  In  addition  to  the  works 
there  mentioned,  see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Bes.  ii.  461- 
471;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  FaUntine,  264-268; 
Porter's  Hanibookfor  Syria  and  Paiettine,  pp.  390- 
396 ;  Hengstenbeig,  De  Rebut  Tyriorwn,  Berlin, 
1832;  and  Ritter's  Erdhmde,  vol.  xvii.  1st  part, 
3rd  book,  pp.  320-379.  Professor  Robinson,  in 
addition  to  his  instructive  history  of  Tyre,  has  pub- 


historians  couM  only  have  omilted  to  meulloo  the  siege, 
because  the  siege  had  not  been  followed  by  the  capture  of 
the  city  (Da-  ITophet  Jaaja.  p.  278). 
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Inhkd,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  third  volume,  a  detailed 
list,  which  in  useful  for  the  knowleilge  of  Tyre,  of 
works  by  authors  who  had  themselves  travelled  or 
resided  in  Palestine.  See  likewise  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  Tyreby  Gesenius  in  his  Jesaia,  i.  707-719, 
and  by  VViuer,  s.  v.,  in  his  Bibl.  Realvcirt.    [E.  T.] 


Coin  of  Tyn. 

TY'BUS.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  Hoeea  (Joel  has 
"  Tyre"),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdras,  Judith,  and 
the  Maccabees,  aa  follows:  Jer.  xir.  22,  xxvii.  8, 
xlvii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2, 3, 4, 7, 15,  xxvii.  2, 3, 8, 32, 
xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18  ;  Hos.  ix.  13;  Am.  i.  9,  10; 
Zech.  iz.  2,  3;  2  (:sd.  i.  11 ;  Jud.ii.28;  1  Mace 
r.  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 


u 

trOAli  (/3^.  and  in  some  copies  7S(jt).  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  text  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  Ithiel 
and  Ucnl  must  be  regarded  as  proper  names,  and  if 
so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disciples  or  sons  of 
Agur  die  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknovm  sage  among 
the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  obscurity  about 
the  passage.  The  LXX.  transLite  toji  nurrtiovin 
6f^  Kol  Toiofuu :  the  Vulgate,  cum  quo  est  Deus, 
et  qui  I)eo  tecum  morante  confortatut.  The  Arabic 
follows  the  LXX.  to  some  extent ;  the  Targum  re- 
produces ithiel  and  Ucal  as  proper  names,  and  the 
Syriac  is  corrupt,  Ucal  being  omitteil  altogether. 
Luther  represents  the  names  as  LeUhiel  and  Ucltal. 
De  Wette  regards  .them  as  proper  names,  as  do  most 
translators  and  commentators.  Junius  explains 
both  as  referring  to  Christ.  The  LXX.  probably 
rend  SsKJ  h»  'MDk!?.  The  Veneto-Greek  has  koI 
irvyiiffoiuu^yM).  Cocceins  most  have  pointed 
the  words  thus,  bsKI  ^K  ^H^kK  "  1  have  laboaixd 
for  God  and  have  obtained,"  and  this,  with  r^rd 
to  the  flwt  two  words  must  have  been  the  reading 
of  J.  D.  Midiaelis,  who  renders,  "I  have  wearied 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  the  investiga- 
tion," applying  the  words  to  a  man  who  had  be- 
wildered himself  with  philosophical  speculations 
about  tile  Deity,  and  hail  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  search.  Berthenn  also  {Die  Spruche  f-'al.  Einl. 
xvii.)  sees  in  the  words,  "  I  have  wearied  myself 
for  God,  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and  have 
fainted  "  (73K1),  an  appropriate  commencement  to 
the  series  of  proverbs  which  follow.  Hitzig's  view 
is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  he  pointa  the 
last  word  73N1  and  renders,  "and  I  became  dull ;" 

applying  it  to  the  dimness  which  the  investigation 
produced  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind  (Die  Spr.  Sal. 
p.  316).    Bunsen  (Bibelteerk,  i.  p.  dxxx.)  follows 


ULAI 

Bertheau's  punctuation,  but  regards  7K  Tj'K?  oa 
its  fii'st  occurrence  as  a  symbolical  name  of  the 
speaker.  "  The  saying  of  the  man  '  I-have-wearied- 
myself-for-God;'  1  hare  wearied  myself  for  God, 
and  have  fainted  away."  There  is,  however,  one 
fatal  objection  to  this  view,  if  there  were  no  others, 
and  that  is,  that  the  verb  flN?,  "  to  be  wearied," 
nowhere  takes  after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object 
of  weariness.  On  this  account  alone,  therefore,  we 
must  reject  all  the  above  explanations.  If  Bertheau's 
pointing  be  adopted,  the  only  legitimate  translation 
of  the  words  is  that  given  by  Dr.  DaWdson  [Introd. 
ii.  338),  "  I  am  weary,  0  God,  I  am  weary,  O 
God,  and  am  become  weak."  Ewald  considei-s  both 
Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by 
the  poet  to  designate  two  classes  of  thinkers  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself,  or  rather  he  combines 
both  names  in  one, "  God-with-me-and-I-am-«trong," 
and  bestows  it  upon  an  im^nary  character,  whom 
he  introduces  to  take  part  in  ti\e  dialogue.  The 
name  *  God-with-me,'  says  Keil  (Hiivernick,  f'm/. 
iii.  p.  412),  "denotes  such  as  gloried  in  a  more  in- 
timate communion  with  God,  and  a  higher  insight 
and  wisdom  obtained  thereby,"  while  '  I-am-strong,* 
indicates  "  the  so-called  strong  spirits  who  boast  of 
their  wisdom  and  might,  and  deny  the  holy  God,  ao 
that  both  names  most  probably  represent  a  class  ot 
freethinkers,  who  thought  themselves  superior  to 
the  revealed  law,  and  in  practical  atheism  indulged 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  commentators  had  observed 
the  precept  of  the  Talmud,  "  Tench  thy  tongue  to 
say, '  1  do  not  know.' "  [W.  A.  W.] 

U'EL(SWK:  OUi\:  Vet).  One  of  the  family 
of  Bani,  who  during  the  Captivity  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  i.  34).  Called  JUF.L  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  .S4. 

V'KSAZ{njA:  K«Wf:  Cenez).  Inthemaigin 
of  1  Chr.  iv.  15  the  word*  "even  Kenaz"  in  the 
text  are  rendered  "  Uknaz,"  as  a  proper  name. 
Apparently  some  name  has  been  omitted  befoiv 
Kenaz,  for  the  claose  begins  "  and  the  tons  of  Elah," 
and  then  only  Kenaz  is  given.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  omit  ihe  conjunction.  In  the  Peshito  Syriac, 
which  is  evidently  corrupt,  Kenaz  is  the  third  sen 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 

ULA'I  (»SlN:  Ob$dK:  Vlai)  is  mentioned  by 
Daniel  (viii.  2,  16)  as  a  river  near  to  Susa,  where  he 
saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  (Marc.  Heracl.  p.  18; 
Arr.  Exp.  Al.  vii.  7 ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §22 ;  Ptol.  vi. 
3  ;  Pliny,  H,  N.  vi.  31),  a  large  stream  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  that  city.  This  identiti- 
cation  may  be  safety  allowed,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  double  ground  of  close  verbal  resemblance  in 
the  two  names,  and  complete  agreement  as  to  the 
situation. 

Can  we,  then,  identify  the  Eulaeus  with  any 
existing  stream  7  Not  without  opening  a  contro- 
versy, since  there  is  no  point  more  disputed  among 
compai'ative  geographers.  The  Eulaeus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  modem  KerkhaJt,  an  afilueut  of 
the  Tigris,  flowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kumah. 
By  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kvrtm,  a  Urge 
river,  considerably  further  to  the  eastward,  whidi 
enters  the  Khar  Bamishir  near  ilohanunerah. 
Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  nuy  have  been 
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the  Skapur  or  S/ia'w,  a  small  stream  which  rises 
a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Snsa,  and  flows  by  the  ruins 
into  the  Dixful  sti-eam,  on  affluent  of  the  Kuran. 

The  general  grannds  on  which  the  Eulaeas  has 
been  identified  with  the  Choospes,  and  so  with  the 
Kerkhah  (Salnuisius,  Kosenmiiller,  Wnhl,  Kitto, 
&c.]  are,  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient 
writers  as  "  the  river  of  Susa,  and  (more  espe- 
cially) the  statements  made  by  some  (Strabo,  Plin.) 
that  the  water  of  the  Enlaeus,  by  others  (Herod., 
Athen,  Plut,  Q.  Curtius),  that  that  of  the  Cho- 
aspes  was  the  only  water  tasted  by  the  Persian 
kings.  Against  the  identification  it  most  be  no- 
ticed that  Stivbo,  Pliny,  Solinos,  and  Polyclitus 
(ap.  Stntb.  XT.  3,  §4)  r^ard  the  riven  as  distinct, 
and  that  the  lower  course  of  the  Enlaeus,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arrian  {Exp.  At.  vii.  7)  and  Pliny  (ff.  JV. 
ri,  26),  is  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  the  Kerkhah  river. 

The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Eulaeus  as  the 
Kuran  are  decidedly  stronger  than  those  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  No  one 
can  compere  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  Arrian's 
Indica  with  Arrian's  own  account  of  Alexander's 
descent  of  the  Eulaeus  (vii,  7)  without  seeing  that 
the  Eulaens  of  the  one  nantitive  is  the  Pasitigiis  of 
the  other ;  and  that  the  Fasitigris  is  the  Kuran  is 
almost  universally  admitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  accounts  of  the  Umer  Eulaens — those 
of  Arrian,  Pliny,  Polyclitus,  and  Ptolemy — identify 
it,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
loaer  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be 
DO  controversy.  The  difficulty  is  with  i-espect  to 
the  upper  Eulaeus.  The  Eulaeus,  according  to 
Pliny,  (urrounded  the  citadel  of  Susa  (vi.  27), 
whereas  eren  the  DiifiU  branch  of  the  Kuran  does 
not  come  within  six  milee  of  the  ruins.  It  lay  to 
the  west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris  (_Kwan\  but 
also  of  the  Coprates  (rrver  o{  Dizful],  according  to 
Diodoms  (xix.  18,  19).  So  fer,  it  might  be  the 
Shapur,  but  fOr  two  objections.  The  Shapur  is  too 
anall  a  stream  to  have  attnuted  the  general  notice 
of  geographers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bal  a  character 
that  it  can  never  hare  been  chosen  for  the  royal 
table  (Oeograph.  Joum.  ix.  p.  70).  There  is  also 
an  important  notice  in  Pliny  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  the  short  stream  of  the  Shapur, 
which  rises  in  the  plain  about  five  miles  to  the 
N.  N.  W.  of  Susa,  can  be  the  true  Eulaeus.  Pliny 
says  (vi.  HI)  the  Eulaeus  rose  in  Media,  and  flowed 
through  Mesobateiie.  Now  this  is  exactly  true  of 
the  upper  Kerkhah,  which  rises  near  Mamrdan 
(Ecbatana),  and  flow*  down  the  district  of  MaA- 
labadan  (Mesobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notines  of  ancient 
writeii  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulaeus  with 
the  apper  Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Eulaens  (quite 
unmistake^bly)  with  the  lower  Kuran.  Does  this 
apparent  confusion  and  contradiction  admit  of  expla- 
nation and  reconcilement? 

A  recent  survey  of  the  ground  has  suggested  a 
satisfiictory  explanation.  It  appears  that  tiie  Ker- 
khah  once  bifurcated  at  Pai  Pul,  about  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  sending  out  a  branch  which  passed 
cast  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the  Shtqmr,  and 
flowing  on  across  the  plidn  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
till'  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz  (I^oftns, 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  pp.  424,  425).  Thus,  the 
upper  Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kwan  were  in  old 

•  This  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  misplacement  of  the 
nane  Bechob  IVom  its  proper  position  ftirther  on  in  the 
veras.    Kecbob,  however,  Is  osnall;  'Vaa^ 
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times  united,  and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a 
single  stream.  The  name  Eulaens  (  Ulal)  seems  to 
have  applied  most  properly  to  the  eastern  bi-anch 
stream  from  Pai  Put  to  Ahwaz ;  the  stream  above 
Pai  Put  was  sometimes  called  the  Eulaeus,  but  was 
more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  the 
sole  name  of  the  western  branch  (or  present  coniie) 
of  the  Kerkhah  from  Pai  Put  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran 
from  its  souixse  to  its  junction  with  the  Eulaeus, 
after  which  the  two  names  were  equally  applied  to 
the  lower  river.  The  Dixful  stream,  which  was 
not  very  geneiiUly  known,  was  called  the  Coprates, 
It  is 'believed  tiiat  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
reconcile  and  make  intelligible  all  the  notices  of 
them  contained  in  the  ancient  wiiten. 

It  fallows  from  this  that  the  water  which  the 
Pei-sian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  court,  and  when 
they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kehkhah, 
talten  probably  from  the  eastern  bnibch,  or  proper 
Eulaeus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and 
(accoi-ding  to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its 
defences.  This  water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to 
possess  peculiar  lightness  (Strab.  it.  .S,  §22 ;  Qeo- 
graph.  Jaum.  ix.  p.  70),  and  is  thought  to  be  at 
once  more  wholesome  and  more  pleasant  to  the 
taste  than  almost  any  other.  (On  the  controversy 
concerning  this  stream  the  reader  may  consult  Kin- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  Oeogrnph,  Joum.  ix.  pp.  84-93 ;  Layanl, 
in  the  same,  xvi.  pp.  91-94  ;  and  Loflus,  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,  pp.  424-43t.)  [G.  R.] 

UXAM  (D^K:  06\<iM:  Uhm).  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Oilead  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and 
father  of  Bedan  (1  Chi-,  vii.  17). 

3.  {AiXifi ;  Alex.  OiifMfi.)  The  first-bom  of 
Eshek,  the  brother  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  His  sons  were  among  the  famous 
archei-s  of  Benjamin,  and  with  their  sons  and  gi-and- 
sons  made  up  the  goodly  &mily  of  150  (1  Chr. 
viU.  .39,  40). 

Vl/L/L{H'Pf:'0\i;  A]ex.'a\i:  Olla).    An 

Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in  his  tribe,  a  mighty 
man  of  valour,  but  how  descended  does  not  appear 
(1  Chr.  Tii,  39).  Perhaps,  as  Junius  suggests,  he 
may  be  a  son  of  Ithi-an  or  Jether ;  and  we  may 
further  conjecture  that  his  name  may  be  a  cor- 
i-uption  of  Ara. 

UM'MAH  (nSJJ;  "Apx'^/S'i  'A/«Ma:  Amma). 
One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  30  only).  It  occurs  in  company  with  Aphek 
and  Rehob ;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tifie  1,  no  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ummah  is  gained 
thereBy.  Dr.  Thomson  (Bibl.  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  de  Velde)  was  shown  a  place 
called  'Alma  in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about 
five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sas  en-Nakh&ra,  which  is  not 
dissimilar  in  name,  and  which  he  coiyectures  may 
be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 'Alina  is  described  in  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  chap.  XX.  [G.] 

XJNOLEAN  MEATS.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the 
hoof  and  chew  the  cud ;  and  certain  other  smaller  ani- 
mals rated  as  "  creeping  things  "  ••  (pC*) ;  certain 


b  Lev.  xL  29-30  forbids  eallng  the  weasel,  the  moose, 
the  tortoise,  the  ferret,  the  chameleon,  the  lliard,  the 
snail,  and  the  mole.    The  LXX.  has  in  place  of  the  tor- 
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cUsMs  of  binis  ■'  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Dent.  I 
liv.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the  1 
waten  had  not  both  fins  and  Kales;  whatever 
winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two 
hind-legs  for  leaping;'  besides  things  oflered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  con- 
tained it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would 
appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  for-  j 
bidden,  Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  , 
the  live  animal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that , 
disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  and  pro-  { 
bably  wherever  disceraible  and  separable  among  | 
the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of  i 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that ' 
sojoumeth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xrii.  10,  12, 13, 14), 
an  extension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts;  e.g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  be  given  "  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates," 
Deut,  xiv.  21.  As  regards  blond,  the  prohibition 
indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to  Noah  against 
"  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix,  4,  which  was  perhaps  regarded 
by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's  descendants. 
The  grounds,  however,  on  which  the  similar  pre- 
cept of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv.  20,  21, 
appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obligation  resting 
still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  "for  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence 
is  reckoned  amongst  **  necessary  things  "  (t^  iiriif- 
aiyKts),  and  "  things  offered  to  idols,"  although  not 
solely,  it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  same  grounds, 
are  placed  in  the  same  class  with  "  blood  and  things 
strangled  "  (iWx«rd<u  tlSa\o0iTuv  Kol  tdftafros 
jcal  irrucToV,  vv.  28,  29).  Besides  these,  we  find 
the  prohibition  twice  recurring  against  "  seething 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is  added,  as  a  final 
injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  precepts  in  Deut. 
xiv.,  after  the  crowning  declaration  of  ver.  21,  "for 
thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;" 
but  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  the  context  relates 
to  the  bringing  firstfruits  to  the  altar,  and  to  the 
"  Ai^el "  who  was  to  "  go  before "  the  people. 
To  this  pi'ecept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to 
return. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is 
rightly  observed  by  Michaelis  {Smith's  Tranalatim, 
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Art.  ccii.  &c.)  to  have  its  parallel  amongst  all 
nations,  there  being  universally  certain  creatures 
regarded  as  clean,  t.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  the  rest  as 
the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  the  greater 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a  tradi- 
tional usage  bu.sed  merely  perhaps  either  on  an  in- 
stinct relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  and 
of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus 
Michaelis  (as  above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  pert 
of  GciTiiany  rabbits  are  viewed  as  unclean,  i.  e.  are 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet.  Our  feelings  as  re- 
gards the  frog  and  the  snail,  contrasted  with  those 
of  continentals,  supply  another  close  paiillel.  Now, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing  more  than  this  is 
intended  in  the  distinction  between  "clean"  and 
"  unclean  "  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah.  The 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nized, on  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that 
consumption.  The  dietary  code  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  traditions  which  hare  descended  amongst 
the  Arabs,  unfortified,  certainly  down  to  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legis- 
lation whatever,  so  fai'  as  we  know,  may  illustrate 
the  probable  state  of  the  Isi-aelites.  If  the  Law 
seized  upon  such  habits  as  were  current  among  the 
people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  scope  and  range,  the 
whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and  usage  so 
enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier,  having 
a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  the 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  leparate- 
ness  as  a  nation. 

The  same  peiannal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in 
his  subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for 
a  ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  every 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  abio 
this  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  viz.  diet. 
Thus  the  prophet  (Is.  Ixvi.  17),  speaking  in  His 
name,  denounces  those  that  "  sanctify  themselvc* 
(consecrate  themselves  to  idolatry ),  eating  swine's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,"  and 
those  "  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge  in 
the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  broth 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels  "  (Ixv.  4). 
It  remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to  annonnce  that 
"  there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  enter- 


totse,  the  KpoMnlios  o  x'pmioc,  and  instead  of  the  snail 
(put  before  the  Uiaid,  vavpaX  Ube  x>AaJ3oT>)(. 

•  In  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  xL  14,  two  t>inls  only  are  men- 
tioned, T^r  yihra  xaX  t^  uctuw,  and  In  the  parallel  pas- 
Sage  ot  Dent  xlv.  13  the  same  two  ;  but  in  the  Heb.  of 
the  latter  passage  only  our  present  text  has  Oare  birds' 
names.  It  Is  therefore  probable  that  one  of  these,  ilKli 
rendered  "glede"  by  the  A.T.,  Is  a  mere  oomptionof 
ilK^,  found  both  In  Dent  and  in  Lev.,  for  which  the 
LXX.  gives  yv>,  and  the  Vulgate  HUmui.  So  Halmon. 
took  It  (Bochart,  Biarot.  II.  33,  8S3).  Thus  we  have 
twenty  birds  named  as  andean,  alike  in  the  Heb.  and 
In  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  it.  13-19,  and  of  many  of  these  the 
IdentiflcaUon  Is  very  doubttUl.  Bochart  says  (p.  364), 
"nomlna  avium  immnndaram  recenset  Malmon.,  inter- 
pretarl  ne  conalus  quidem  est."  In  the  Heb.  of  Deut  xiv. 
we  have,  allowing  for  the  probable  cormpUon  of  one 
name,  the  same  twenty,  bat  in  the  LXX.  only  nineteen ; 
"every  laven  alter  bis  kind"  (wiim  KOfiaxa.  «at  tA 
8;>o<a  airy),  of  Lev.  behig  omitted,  and  the  other  names, 
altbongta  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet  luvlng  a  different 
order  and  grouping  after  the  first  ei^t.  Thus  Lev.  xL  I  ?, 
consists  of  the  tlu-ee,  ital  vvKrue6paxa,  xaX  icaTap<ucTi)>', 
«ai  Ipur;  wheraas  Dent  xiv.  16,  which  should  corres- 


pond, contains  koI  ipuBihy.  Koi  icaKvov,  kol  tfiuf.  Also 
the  Sm<^,  "  hoopoe,"  and  the  nfjnipmv,  **  coot,"  flgme 
In  both  the  LXX.  lUta.  , 

*  In  Lev.  xl  31  the  ll«ri  has  iT'lSf'K,  against  (be 
KT'X'M  of  the  ceihib.  It  Is  best  to  adopt  the  tomer, 
and  view  the  lost  part  of  the  verse  as  constituting  a  class 
that  may  !»  eaten  IVom  among  a  larg^  doulnl^il  class  of 
"Hying  creeplng-thlngs,"  the  diffamtia  consisting  In 
tbeir  having  fbnr  feet  and  a  pair  of  hind-lep  to  qolng 
with.  The  A.V.  Is  here  obscure.  "AU  fowls  that 
creep,"  and  "  eveiy  flying  creeping  thing."  standing  In 
Lev.  xl.  20, 21  for  precisely  the  same  Heb.  phrase,  ren- 
dered by  the  IJfX.  r&  tpirrrA  Twe  ircmiwK ;  and  "  legs 
above  their  feet  to  leiq>."  not  showing  that  the  dxitind 
larger  springing  legs  of  the  locnst  or  doada  ore  meant; 

where  the  Heb.  TitSIO,  and  LXX.  itmtfor  seem  to 
express  the  upward  projection  of  these  legs  above  the 
1  creature's  back.  So  Bochart  takes  It  (p.  462),  who  also 
prefers  'p  In  the  reading  above  given ;  "  it«  enltn  Hebrad 
omnes;"  and  so,  he  adds,  the  Samar.  Pent  He  states 
that  locusts  ore  salted  for  food  In  I^ypt  (iv.  f ,  401-2 ; 
comp.  Hasselquist  231-233).  The  edible  doss  is  enu- 
merated In  four  species.  No  precept  la  Ibond  In  Deut 
relating  to  these. 
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ing  into  him  can  defile  him  "  (Mark  vii.  15).  The 
fat  was  claimed  as  a  burnt  oSeHng  and  the  btood 
enjoyed  the  highest  sacrificial  esteem.  In  the  two 
combined  the  entire  Tictim  was  by  representation 
offered,  and  to  transfer  either  to  human  use  was  to 
deal  presumptQously  with  the  most  holy  things. 
But  besides  this,  the  blood  was  esteemed  as  "  the 
life  "  of  the  creature,  and  a  mysterious  sanctity  be- 
yond the  sacrificial  relation  thereby  attached  to  it. 
Hence  we  read,  "  whatsoerei-  soul  it  be  that  eateth 
any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  ahall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people"  (Lev.  yii.  27,  comp.  xto.  10, 
14).  Whereas  the  offender  in  other  dietary  respects 
was  merely  "  unclean  until  even  "  (li.  40,  xvii.  15). 

Blood  was  certainly  drunk  in  ceilain  heathen 
ritoals,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  solemn- 
ization of  a  covenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ezek.  xniii.  25).  Still 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  blood  has  ever  been 
a  common  article  of  food,  and  any  lawgiver  might 
probably  reckon  on  a  natural  averaion  effectually 
fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  respect,  unless 
onder  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and 
inhoman  tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of 
animals,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
Joaephos,  Ant.  iii.  11,  §2. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rule  laid  down  is  to  exdade  all  the  camicora 
among  quadrupeds,  and,  so  &r  as  we  can  interpret 
the  nomenclature,  the  raptoret  among  birds.  This 
forests  the  question  whether  they  were  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
Eosteni  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  gibt)et.  Even  swine  have  been 
known  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  allowed 
contain  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  va- 
rieties, save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Pro- 
boUy,  however,  sea-fishing  was  little  practised  by 
the  Israelites;  and  the  l.evitical  rules  must  be 
understood  as  re&ning  backwards  to  their  experi- 
ence of  the  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to 
their  enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  its  upper  lakes. 
The  exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare  from 
allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-barba- 
rous desert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border 
land,  some  of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable 
repugnance  to  his  fiesh  ;■  although  it  is  so  impos- 
sible to  substitute  any  other  creature  for  the  camel 
as  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat  him,  espe- 
cially where  so  many  other  creatures  give  meat  so 
much  preferable,  would  be  the  worst  economy  pos- 
sible in  an  Eastern  commissariat — that  of  destroying 
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•  The  camel.  It  may  be  observed.  Is  the  creatare  most 
near  the  line  of  separation,  for  the  foot  Is  partially  cloven 
bot  Incompletely  so,  and  he  is  also  a  ruminant. 

«  The  [B^.  "coney,"  A.V,  Lev.  xl.  8.  Deut  xiv.  7, 
Pi.  civ.  18,  Pniv.  xxx.  26,  Is  probably  the  jerboa. 

>  See  a  correspondence  on  the  qnestlon  in  The  Standard 
and  moat  other  London  newspapers,  April  2nd,  1863. 

k  Bochart  (Bitrot.  II.  33, 355, 1.  43)  mentions  vsrions 
symbolical  meanings  as  conveyed  by  the  precepts  regard- 
ing Urds  :  "  Aves  rapaces  problbult  nt araplnt  aveneret, 
noctnnas,  utatrjlcerent  opera  tenebranim  et  se  proderent 
Inds  flUofl,  lactutres  et  rlporias,  quanun  vlctns  est  Im- 


the  best,  or  rather  the  only  conveyance,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  indifierent  food.  The  hare'  was 
long  supposed,  even  by  eminent  naturalists,!  to 
ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  horse  and  ass  would  be  generally  spared  from 
similar  reasons  to  those  which  exempted  the  camel. 
As  regards  other  cattle  the  young  males  would  be 
those  universally  preferred  for  food,  no  more  of 
that  sex  reaching  maturity  than  were  needful  for 
breeding,  whilst  the  supply  of  milk  suggested  the 
copious  preservation  of  the  female.  The  duties  of 
di:aught  would  require  another  rule  in  rearing  nea^ 
cattle.  The  btbouring  steer,  man's  fellow  in  the 
field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled  and  sanctified 
by  that  comradeship,  llus  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unusual  to  slay  for  sacrifice  or  food,  as  in  1  K. 
xix.  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke.  And  pet^ 
haps  in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh  was  not 
roasted  but  boiled.  The  case  'of  Araunah's  oxen  is 
not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the 
threshing  floor  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22).  Many  of  these 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on 
usage,  or  arbitrary.  Practically  the  law  left  among 
the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and  no  incon- 
venience was  likely  to  arise  from  a  prohibition  to  eat 
camels,  horses,  and  asses.  Swine,  hares,  &c.  woald 
probably  as  nearly  as  possible  be  exterminated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic 
room  filled  by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  (^Biblisch- 
Talm.  Medicin,  pert  ii.  p.  50)  refers  to  a  notion 
that  "  the  animal  element  might  only  with  great 
circumspection  and  disci'etion  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  man,  in  order  to  avmd  debasing  that  human 
life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  level,  so  that  thereby 
the  soul  might  become  degraded,  profaned,  filled 
with  animal  affections,  and  disqnalified  for  drawing 
near  to  God,"  He  thinks  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  "  the  distinction  between  creatures  of 
a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  organ- 
ization as  clean,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  incon>- 
plete  oi'ganisation  as  unclean,"  and  that  the  insects 
provided  with  four  legs  and  two  others  for  leap- 
ing are  of  a  higher  or  more  complete  type  than 
others,  and  relatively  nearer  to  man.  This  seems 
fanciful,  but  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  view 
current  among  Kabbinical  authorities.  As  regards 
birds,  the  raptorta  have  commonly  tough  and  in- 
digestible flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
countries  the  natural  scavengers  of  all  sorts  of 
carrion  and  offal.  This  alone  begets  an  instinctive 
repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them  with 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to  kill 
them  for  food  would  tend  to  multiply  various  sources 
of  uncleanness.^  Porphyry  (.ilistin,  iv.  7,  quoted  by 
Winer)  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from 
all  fish,  fi-om  all  quadrupeds  with  solid  hoofr,  or 
having  claws,  or  which  were  not  homed,  and  from 
I  all  carnivorous  birds.  Other  curious  parallels  have 
been  found  amongst  more  distant  nations.' 

purisstmus,  at  ab  omul  Immimdt  oor  arceret.  Slruthio- 
\  nem  denlqne,  qui  e  terrft  non  attollltm*,  ut  tertenls  lelictis 
,  ad  ea  tenderent  quae  sursum  sunt.  Quae  Interpretatlo  non 
I  nostra  est  sed  veterum."  He  refers  to  Barnabas,  £ipiit.x.; 
'  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v.;  Otigen,  WomiJ.  in  Ijtxiit. ;  Ko- 
vaiian,  Dt  CibU  Judaic  cap.  III.;  Cyril,  contra  iTtilian. 
I  Ub.  ix. 

I     i  Winer  refers  to  Von  Bohlen  (Otnetit,  88)  as  find- 
ing the  origin  of  the  clean  and  tmclean  animals  In  the 
Zendavesta,  In  that  the  latter  are  the  creation  of  Abrl- 
man,  whereas  man  Is  ascribed  to  that  of  Ormuzd.    He 
'  n^ecti,  however,  and  quite  rightly,  the  notion  that  Per- 
i  sian  Institutions  exercised  any  Influence  over  Hebrew  ones 
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But  lu  OrientaU  have  miDtIs  sensitive  to  tcacbing 
by  types,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  cere- 
monial distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and 
Gentile  apait,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level 
before  God.    Henoe,  when  that  economy  was  changed, 
we  find  that  this  was  the  very  symbol  selected  to 
instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a 
"  respecter  of  persons."     The  vessel   filled   with 
"  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  eaith,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  tbwis  of  the  air,"  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now  on  a 
level  with  the  Israelite,  through  God's  "  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."     A  sense  of  this  their  pi-e- 
rogative,  however  dimly  held,  may  have  fortified 
the  members  of  the  privileged  nation  in  tlieir  struggle 
with  the  persecutions  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very 
point.     It  was  no  mere  question  of  which  among 
several  means  of  snppoi-ting  life  a  man  chose  to 
adopt,  when  the  pei-secutor  dictated  the  alternative 
of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of  life  itself,  but  whether 
he  should  surrender  the  badge  and  type  of  that 
privilege  by  which  Israel  stood   as  the  fitvoured 
nation  before  God  (1  Maoc.  i.  63,  64 ;  2  Maoc.  vi. 
18,  vii.  1).     The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exagge- 
ration  of  the    Mosaic    regulations,  until   it   was 
"  unlawful  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  " 
(Acts  X.  28) ;  and  with  such  intensity  were  badges 
of  distinction  cherished,  that  the  wine,  bread,  oil, 
cheese,  or  anything  cooked'  by  a  heathen,'*  were 
declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.     Nor  was  this 
stiictness,  however  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to 
an  absnitlity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.   The  Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return 
from  captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world 
opening  around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse 
with  Gentiles  unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only 
way  to  avoid  an   utter  relaxation   of  their  code 
would  lie  in  somewhat  overstraining  the  precepts  of 
prohibition.     Nor  should  we  omit  the.  tendency  of 
those  who  have  no  scruples  to  "  despise  "  those  who 
have,  and  to  parade  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
these  latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the  contrast  by 
wanton  tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew  from 
his  strictness  of  ol»ervance,  and   make  him  un- 
guardedly partake  of  what  he  abhori'ed,  in  older  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.     One  or  two 
instances  of  such  amnsement  at  the  Jew's  expense 
would  drive  the  latter  within  the  entrenchments  of 
an  universal  repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make 
him  seek  the  safe  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted 
a  churl  and  a  bigot.     Thus  we  may  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  "  king's  meat "  by  the  religious 
captives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  the  similar  cvrainct 
recorded  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11) ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shakspeare  makes  Shylock  say, 
"  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  yon,  nor  pray 
with  you"  {AfercliwU  of  Vtnice,  Act  I.  Sc.  iii.). 
As  regards  things  oH'ered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one 
God  meet  on  common  ground ;  but  the  Jew  viewed 
the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obe- 
dience, and  had  a  holy  horror  of  eveb  an  uncon- 
scious infraction  of  the  law:  hence,  as  he  could 
never  know  what  had  received  idolatrous  conse- 
cration, bis  only  safety  lay   in   total  abstinence; 
whereas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
stain, "  for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  conscience 
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sake,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his  conscientious 
scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher  at  his  stall 
or  the  host  in  his  guest-chamber  (1  Cor.  i.  25-29), 
and  to  give  opposite  injunctions  would  doubtless  in 
his  view  have  been  "  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  did  the  Jews"  (JowSdffsu',  Gal.  ii.  14). 

The  prohibition  to  "  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk "  has  caused  considerable  diffeienoe  of  opinion 
amongst  commentators.  Michaelis  (Art.  ocz.) 
thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  enconn^  the  use 
of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  an 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery,  where 
the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will  not  satisfy 
any  mind  by  which  Ihe  clue  of  symbolism,  so  blindly 
held  by  the  Eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply  inter- 
woven in  Jewish  ritual,  has  been  once  duly  seized. 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under-currents 
which  pei-meate  that  law.  To  soflen  the  feelings 
and  humanise  the  character  was  the  higher  and 
more  general  aim.  When  St.  Paul,  commenting  on 
a  somewhat  similar  pi«xpt,  says,  "  Doth  God  care 
for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for  our  sakes?" 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God's  care  for  oxen,  but 
to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated  and  more 
human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  destined  support 
of  the  young  creature;,  viewed  in  reference  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  "  life,"  and  had  a  relative  sanctity 
resembling  that  of  the  forbidden  blood  (comp.  Juv. 
xi.  68,  "  qui  plus  lactis  habet  qnam  sanguinis," 
speaking  of  a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).  No  doubt 
the  abstinence  from  the  forbidden  action,  in  the  case 
of  a  young  creature  ah'eady  dead,  and  a  dam  un- 
conscious probably  of  its  loss,  or  whose  consciousness 
such  an  use  of  her  milk  could  in  nowise  quicko), 
was  based  on  a  sentiment  merely.  But  tiie  practical 
consequence,  that  milk  must  be  foregone  or  elsewhere 
obtained,  would  prevent  the  sympathy  from  being 
an  empty  one.  It  would  not  be  the  passive  emotion 
which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  want  of  an 
active  habit  with  which  to  ally  itself.  And  thus  its 
operation  would  lie  in  indirectly  quickening  sym- 
pathies for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times. 
TheTalmudlsts  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept, 
as  forbidding  genei'ally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk 
(Misbna,  ChoUm,  viii.  ;  Hettinger,  Lag.  HAr. 
117,  141,  quoted  by  Winer). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
case.  Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
ease in  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means  that 
they  are  more  easily  led  than  oUier  creatures  to  the 
foul  feeding  which  produces  it ;  and  where  the  ave- 
rage heat  is  great,  decomposition  rapid,  and  malaria 
easily  excited,  this  tendency  in  the  animal  is  more 
miscliievous  than  elsewhere.  A  meatel  or  mexel, 
from  whence  we  have  "  measled  pork,"  is  the  old 
English  woi-d  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it  is  asserted  that 
eating  swine's  flesh  in  iiyria  and  Egypt  tends  to 
produce  that  disorder  (Bartholini,  ht  Morbis  Sibl. 
viii. ;  Wunderbar,  p.  51).  But  there  is  an  in- 
definiteness  about  these  asseitions  which  prevents 
our  dealing  with  them  scientifically.  Meazel  or 
meiel  may  well  indeed  represent  "leper,"  bat 
which  of  all  the  morbid  symptoms  claaed  under 
that  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whether  it  means 
the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel  disorder,  in  man  and 
in  pig,  are  indeterminate  questions.  [Lefeb.]  The 
prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salubrious  in  a  r^on 


at  the  earliest  period  of  the  latler.aod  connects  It  with  the 
efforts  of  some  ■'  den  Pentatench  lectat  Jung  uiid  die  Idern 
des  Zendsvesia  recht  alt  in  macben."    See  nKCi.aAin(Ess 


for  other  resemblances  between  Persian  and  Hebrew  ritnal. 
k  Wlaer  alio  refers  to  Aboda  Zara,  II.  3-6,  V.  i,  Het- 
tinger, Leg.  Htbr.,  Ill,  1«I. 
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wbeie  skin  diaeasn  are  fi-equent  and  virulent,  and 
tlut  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tendency. 
The  case  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no 
remaric :  the  mere  wish  to  ensure  avoiding  disease, 
in  case  they  had  died  in  such  a  state,  would  dictate 
the  rule.  Yet  the  beneficial  tendency  is  veiled 
onder  a  ceremonial  dilTerence,  for  the  "  stranger " 
dwelling  by  tlie  Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although 
the  latter  was  forbidden.  Thus  is  their  distinctness 
before  God,  as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  for- 
ward, even  where  more  common  motives  appear  to 
have  their  turn.  As  I'egards  the  animals  allowed 
for  food,  comparing  them  with  those  forbidden, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesomeness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic 
economist  fail  to  pronounce  in  lavoor  of  the  Levi- 
tkal  dietary  code  as  a  whole,  as  ensuring  the  maxi- 
mum of  public  health,  and  yet  of  national  distinct- 
ness, procured,  however,  by  a  minimum  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  fi"om  restriction. 

Bochart's  Hierotoioon;  Forskal's  Descriptimes 
Anmuilium,  etc.,  quae  in  Itinere  Onentali  Ob$erva- 
t!it,  with  his  Icones  Serum  NatitnUium,  and  Rosen- 
mailer's  Handbuck  der  Bibl.  AUerthumskunde,  vol. 
iv..  Natural  Hutory,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of 
the  questions  connected  with  this  subject ;  also  more 
generally,  Moses  Maimonides,  De  Cibia  Vetitis ; 
Keinhard,  De  Cibis  Hebramnan  Prohibitia.  [H.  H.] 

UNCLEANNESS.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  uncleanness  among  the  Hebrews 
was,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  time  from 
social  privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among  God's 
people  for  the  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not  merely 
I'equire  by  law  a  certain  ritual  of  purification,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  priesthood, 
but  it  placed  him  who  had  contracted  an  unclean- 
ness in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from  which 
certain  ritnalistic  acts  !ilone  could  iiree  him^  These 
ritualistic  acts  were  primarily  the  means  of  recalling 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  pei'sonality  of  God,  and 
of  the  reality  of  the  bond  in  which  the  Covenant  had 
placed  them  with  him.  As  i'egards  the  nature  of 
the  acts  themselves,  they  vert  in  part  purely  cere- 
monial, and  in  part  had  a  sanitary  tendency ;  as  also 
had  the  personal  isolation  in  which  the  unclean  were 
placed,  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  quarantine,  under 
circumstances  where  infection  was  possible  or  sup- 
posable.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  many  acts 
having  no  connexion  specially  with  cleansing  entered 
into  the  ritual,  the  most  frequently  eiyoincd  method 
of  removing  ceremonial  pollution  was  that  same 
washing  which  produces  physical  cleanliness.  Nor 
can  we  adequately  comprehend  the  pm'port  and 
spirit  of  the  Lawgiver,  unless  we  recognize  on  either 
side  of  the  merely  ceremonial  acts,  often  apparently 
enjoined  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  alone,  the  spiritual 
and  moral  benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they 
spake  in  shadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives 
or  preventives  on  the  other,  which  they  often  in 
substance  conveyed.  Maimonides  and  some  other 
expositors,  whilst  they  apparently  forbid,  in  reality 
practise  the  rationalizing  of  many  ceremonial  precepts 
(Wunderbar,  Biblisch-Taimudische  Medicm,  2" 
Heft,  4J. 

There  is  an  intense  reality  in  the  &ct  of  the 
Divine  Law  taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary 
infirmities  of  flesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it 
were,  in  the  lowest  day  of  which  be  is  moulded. 

•  Compare  tiie  view  of  the  modern  Persians  in  tliis 
KspeoL  CAordiit's  Vogaga,  voL  U.  343,  chap.  It.  "  Le 
corps  se  priaente  devant  DIen  comnw  I'lme ;  11  fint  done 
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And  indeed,  things  which  would  be  unsnited  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  might  even  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  too 
close  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  proper 
place  in  a  law  of  tempoi'al  sanctions,  directly  afiect- 
ing  man's  life  in  this  world  chiefly  or  solely.  The 
sncredness  attached  to  the  human  body  is  paiiillel  to 
that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  itself. 
It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thei-eby  would  teach  them 
that  the  "  very  hairs  of  their  head  were  all  num- 
bered" before  Him,  and  that  "in  His  book  were  all 
their  members  written."  Thus  was  inculcated,  so 
to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness.*  And  it  is  remai'kable 
indeed,  that  the  solemn  precept,  "Ye  shall  be  holy; 
for  I  am  holy,"  is  used  not  only  where  moral  duties 
are  enjoined,  as  in  Lev.  zix.  2,  but  equally  so  where 
purely  ceremonial  precepts  are  delivered,  as  in  xi. 
44,  45.  So  the  emphatic  and  recurring  period, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  is  found  added  to  the 
clauses  of  positive  observance  as  well  as  to  those  i-e- 
lating  to  the  grandest  ethical  baniers  of  duty.  The 
same  weight  of  veto  or  injunction  seems  laid  on  all 
alike :  «.  g,  "  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
you :  I  am  the  Lord,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord  "  (xix. 
28,  32).  They  had  His  mark  set  in  their  flesh, 
and  all  flesh  on  which  that  had  passed  had  i-eceived, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  airow  of  the  king,  and  was 
really  owned  by  him.  They  were  preoccupied  by 
that  mark  of  ownership  in  all  the  leading  relations 
of  life,  so  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  any  rival 
badge. 

Nor  were  they  to  be  only  "  separated  from  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  "ho\yvnto  Ood" 
(xz.  24,  26),  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation."  Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  re- 
garding outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had 
seen  used  only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publicly 
obligatoiy  on  the  Hebrew  natiou. 

The  importance  to  physical  well-being  of  the  in- 
junctions which  reqnii-ed  frequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  appre- 
ciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate,  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  less  rapid  action  of  the  atmiv 
sphere,  as  well  ns  a  state  of  the  frame  less  disposed 
towards  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  towai'ds 
morbid  action  generally.  Hence  the  obvious  utility 
of  reinforeing,  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  hoilthy  state 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfort,  even 
though  in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  bur- 
densome. The  custom  of  using  the  bath  also  on 
occasions  of  ceremonious  inti'oduction  to  persons  of 
rank  or  impoi-tance  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Judith  x.  3),  well 
explains  the  special  use  of  it  on  occasions  of  religious 
miniittration,  viewed  as  a  personal  appearing  before 
God ;  whence  we  understand  the  office  of  the  lavers 
among  the  arrangements  of  the  Sanctuary  (Ex. 
ixx.  18-21 ;  1  K.vii.38,  39;  oomp.  Ex.  xix.  10, 14; 
1  Sam.  ivi.  5  ;  Josh.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxx.  17).  The 
examples  of  pai-allel  observances  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  will  suggest  themselves  easily  to  the 
classical  student  without  special  references.  The 
closest  approximation,  however,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual 
in  this  respect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
Menu  (Winer,  "  Rcinigkeit,"  313,  note). 


qu' 
dons 


'it  solt  pnr,  tant  pour  psrler  h  Dleu,  que  pour  entrer 
as  le  lieu  consacii  ii  son  cnlle." 
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UNCLEANNESS 


To  tlie  priesU  was  ordinaiilj  referred  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  of  uncleanness,  as  may  be  gathered 
horn  Hagg.  ii.  J 1.  Uncleanness,  as  referred  to  man, 
may  be  airanged  in  thiee  degrees  ;  (1)  that  which 
defiled  merely  "  until  even,"  and  was  removed  by 
bathing  and  wa/ihing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it — 
such  were  all  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
gi-aver  sort  which  deiiled  for  seven  days,  and  was 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  separation  " — 
such  were  all  deKlements  mnnected  with  the  human 
corpse;  (3)  uncleanness  from  the  morbid,  pueipeml, 
or  menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted — but  see  fuilher  below ;  and  in  the  case 
of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  life. 

It  suriices  barely  to  notice  the  spiritual  signi- 
ficance which  the  htw  of  cainal  ordinances  veiled. 
This  seems  sometimes  apparent,  as  in  Deut.  xxi. 
6-8  (comp.  Ps.  xxvi.  t>,  lixiii.  13),  yet  calling  for 
a  spiritual  discernment  in  the  student ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  these  "  divers  wash- 
ings" and  Christian  Baptism  (1  Pet.  iii,  21). 
Those  who  lacked  that  gift  weie  likely  to  confound 
the  inward  with  the  outward  puriKcation,  or  to  fix 
their  regai'ds  exclusively  on  the  latter. 

As  the  human  person  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
covenant-token,  so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their  sexual 
differences.  Further  than  this  tlie  increase  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  and  tlierefore  their  fecundity  as 
parents  was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the 
general  notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  God's  dis- 
favour, as  implied  in  barrenness.  The  "blessings 
of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb  "  were  His  (Gen. 
xlix.  25),  and  the  law  takes  accordingly  grave  and, 
as  it  were,  paternal  cognizance  of  the  oi^anic  func- 
tions connected  with  propagation.  Thus  David 
could  feel,  "  Thou  hast  poss^sed  my  reins :  thou 
hast  covei'ed  me  in  my  mother's  womb "  ( Hs. 
cxxxix,  13) ;  and  St.  Paul  found  a  spiritual  analogy 
in  the  fact  that  "  God  had  tempered  the  body  to- 
gether, having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that 
part  whicli  lacked  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  changes 
of  habit  incident  to  the  female,  and  cei'tain  abnormal 
states  of  either  sex  in  regard  to  such  functions,  are 
touched  on  reveitnitly,  and  with  none  of  the 
AescuUpian  coldness  of  science — for  the  point  of 
view  is  throughout  from  the  Sanctuary  (Lev.  xv. 
31);  and  the  purity  of  the  individual,  both  moral 
and  physical,  as  well  as  the  preseiTation  of  tlie 
race,  seems  included  in  it.  There  is  an  emphatic 
reminder  of  human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth 
aud  death—  man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his 
moi'tal  state — being  marked  with  a  stated  pollution. 
Thus  the  biith  of  tlie  infant  brought  deKlement  on 


^  Comp.  Heml.  II.  «,  where  It  appears  that  after  sncb 
intorcoune  an  Eisyptlan  could  not  enter  a  sanctoary 
without  first  bathing. 

«  Ancient  Greek  physicians  assert  that.  In  southern 
countries,  the  symptoms  of  the  puerperal  state  continue 
longer  when  a  woman  has  borne  a  daughter  than  when  a 
son.    Mlchaelis  {Smith'i  TranikUion'),  Art  314. 

*  Winer  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  f^om  Pliny, 
N,ff.  vll.  13,  specifying  the  mysteriously  mlschlevotis  pro* 
pertles  ascribed  In  popular  stiperstltton  to  the  menstrual 
flux;  e.g.,  buds  and  (hilts  being  blighted,  steel  blunted, 
dogs  driven  mad  by  It,  and  the  like.  But  PUny  has  evi- 
dently raked  together  all  sorts  of  **old  wives'  fablea," 
without  any  attempt  at  testing  their  truth,  and  Is  there- 
fore utterly  untrustworlby.  More  to  the  purpose  Is  bis 
quotation  of  Haller,  EUm.  PhytUi.  vIL  ua,  to  the  effect 
that  this  opinion  of  the  virulent  and  baneftil  effects  oF 
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its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far  as  neoessaiiijr 
isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  propa- 
gated around  her.  Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itself' 
or  any  act  resembling  it,  though  done  involun- 
tarily fvv.  16-18),  entailed  uncleanneas  for  a 
day.  The  ooi-pee,  on  the  other  hand,  bequeathed 
a  defilement  of  seven  days  to  all  who  handled  it, 
to  the  "  tent"  or  chamber  of  death,  and  to  sundry- 
things  within  it.  Nay,  contact  with  one  slain  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  human  bone  or 
grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pollute,  than  that 
witli  a  corpse  dead  by  the  coui'se  of  nature  (Num. 
xix.  11-18).  This  shows  that  the  souix%  of  pollu- 
tion lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death,  and  seems  to 
mark  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  sense  of  the  connexion  of 
death,  even  as  of  biith,  with  sin,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  by  a  wide  pathology,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  defilement.  It  is  as  though  the  pool  of 
human  corruption  was  stin-ed  anew  by  whatever 
passed  into  or  out  of  it.  For  the  special  cases  of 
male,  female,  and  intenexual  defilement,  see  Lev. 
xii.,  XV.  Wunderbor,  Biblitch-  Talmudixhe  Medi- 
o'n,  pt.  iii.  19-20,  refers  to  Mishna,  Zabim,  ii.  2, 
Xasir,  ix.  4,  as  nnderstanding  by  the  symptoms 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2-8  the  gonorrhoea  bemgna. 
The  same  authority  thhiks  that  the  plague  <*  for 
Peer's  sake"  (Num.  xiv.  1,  8,  9;  Deut.  iv.  3; 
Josh.  xxii.  17),  was  possibly  a  syphilitic  affection 
derived  from  the  Moabites.  [Issue  ;  Medicine.] 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  biith  ot 
a  female  infant,  being  double  that  due  to  a  male, 
extending  respectively  to  eiglity'  and  forty  days  in  all 
(Lev.  xii.  2-5),  mny  perhaps  represent  the  woman's 
heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and  fii-st  curse  (Gen. 
iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a  man's  "issue,"  be- 
sides the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,  a  pixibation  of 
seven  days,  including  a  washing  on  the  third  day, 
is  presciibed.  Similar  was  tiie  period  in  the  case  of 
the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercoui-se  with  a  woman 
so  affected  (Uv.  xv.  13,  28,  24).  Such  an  act 
during  her  menstt*ual  separaticm*^  was  regai-ded  as 
incurring,  beyond  uncleanness,  the  penalty  of  both 
the  persons  being  cut  off  from  among  their  people 
(xx.  18).  Wo  may  gather  from  Gen.  xxxi.  35, 
that  sudi  injunctions  were  agreeable  to  established 
traditional  notions.  The  propagation  of  unclean- 
ness from  the  person  to  tlie  b«l,  saddle,  clothes, 
&c.,  and  through  them  to  other  persons,  is  apt  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  the  loath- 
someness of  such  a  state  or  the  heinousness  of  such 
acts,  more  forcibly  by  far  than  if  tlie  defilement  clov* 
to  the  first  person  merely  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  9,  12, 
17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  It  threw  a  broad  margin 
around  them,  and  warned  all  off  by  amply  defined 
boundaries.     One  expression  in  ver.  8.  seems  to 


this  secretion  proceeded  from  Asia,  and  was  Imported 
Into  Europe  by  the  Arabians ;  which,  however,  lacks  doe 
foundation,  and  which  Pliny's  language  so  far  contradicts. 
The  laws  of  Menu  are  said  to  be  more  stringent  on  ihts 
head  than  the  Moealo.  The  menstrual  affection  begins 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  has  periods  of  longer  duration  with 
oriental  women  than  with  those  of  otu*  own  climate.  That 
Greek  religion  recognized  some  of  the  Levltical  poltn- 
tlons  is  plain  from  Kurip.  Tphig.  Taw.  380  foil.,  when 
we  read  of  a  goddess— ^tk,  Pptyriiv  ixiv  ^y  tic  Si^nint 
^yov,  ^  KoX  kox*w,  ^  veKpov  Biyiff  x'PO^l*,  pmiimv 
airtCftytL,  fiwrapinf  luv  Tfyovfityij.  A  firagment  of  the  same 
poet,  adduced  by  Mr.  Paley  ad  ioc.  cil..  Is  even  more 
closely  In  point  It  is,  a-oAAcvica  6'  cxwc  cl^ra  ^cvyw 
yivtaiv  re  fipvriw  cat  i^icpotf^<ri^  ov  xP^M^rr^f^vov,  fifr 
r'cfiV^X*)*'  fSputftf  c^oTHK  m^vAoy^oi.  Comp.  also 
Theopbr.  Char.  It. 
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bare  misled  Winer  into  supposing  that  an  Issue  of 
rbeom  {Schltimfiuss)  was  perhaps  intended.  That 
"spitting,"  in  some  cases  where  there  was  no 
disease  in  question,  conveyed  defilement,  seems 
implied  in  Num.  jdi.  14,  and  much  more  might 
such  an  act  so  operate,  from  one  whose  malady 
made  him  a  source  of  pollution  even  to  the  touch. 

As  regards  the  propagation  of  uncleanness  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  not  quite  dear.  We  read  (Mum. 
xix.  22),  "  Whatsoever  the  unclean  person  toucheth 
shall  be  unclean ;"  but  there  uncleanuess  from  coD' 
tact  with  the  corpse,  grave,  &c,  is  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  whidi  the  injunctioa  closes  ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Uagg.  ii.  13,  where  "  one  that  is  unclean 
by  a  dead  body  "  is  similaily  expressly  mentioned. 
Also  from  the  command  (Num.  v.  2-4)  to  "  pat 
the  andean  oat  of  the  camp ;"  where  the"  leper," 
the  one  "  that  hath  an  issue,"  and  the  one  "  detiled 
by  the  dead,"  are  pai'ticularized,  we  may  assume 
that  the  minor  pollution  for  one  day  only  was  not 
communicable,  and  so  needed  not  to  be  "  put  forth." 
It  is  observable  also  that  the  major  pollution  of  the 
"  issue  "  oommunicated  by  contact  the  minor  pollu- 
tion only  (Lev.  xv.  .5-11).  Hence  may  perhaps  be 
deduced  a  tendency  in  the  contagiousness  to  exhaust 
itself;  the  minor  pollution,  whether  engendei'ed  by 
the  major  or  arising  directly,  being  non-communi- 
cable. I'hns  the  major  itself  would  expire  after 
one  remove  from .  its  original  subject.  To  this 
pertains  the  distinction  mentioned  by  Lightfoot 
(ffor,  JIfbr,  on  Matt.  .xv.  2),  viz.  that  between 
KDD  "unclean,"  and  ?1DD  "profane"  or  "pol- 
luted," in  that  the  latter  does  not  pollute  another 
beside  itself  nor  propagate  pollution.  In  the 
audent  commentary  on  Nam.  known  as  "  Siphri  "  ' 
(ap.  Ugol.  The!,  xv.  346),  a  greater  transmissibility 
of  polluting  power  seems  assumed,  the  defilement 
lemg  there  traced  through  t/tree  removes  from  the 
original  subject  of  it ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  Bab- 
binical  extension  of  the  original  Levitical  view. 

Midiadis  notices  a  medical  tendency  in  the  restric- 
tion laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  parties  were  un- 
dean  until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  the  law  would  operate  to  discourage  polygamy, 
and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  parents  and  to  provide  for  the  healthi- 
ness of  tlie  ofiispring.  The  uncleanness  similarly 
imposed  upon  self-pollution  (Lev.  xv.  16  ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  10),  even  if  involuntaiy,  would  equally 
exerdse  a  restraint  both  moral  and  salutary  to 
health,  and  suggest  to  parents  the  duty  of  vigilance 
over  their  male  childi-en  (Midiadis,  Art.  ccxiv.- 
ccxvii.). 

With  r^iard  to  uncleanness  arising  from  the 
lower  animals,  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hebr.  on  Lev. 
ri.-rv.)  remarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to 
touch  when  dead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but  not 
convei'sely ;  and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat 
were  nndean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely ;  since 
"  multa  edere  licet  quae  non  sacriKcari,  et  multa 
tangere  licet  quae  non  edere."  For  uncleanness  in 
matters  of  food  see  Unclean  Meats.  All  ani- 
mals, however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten 
with  the  blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.  [Blood.]  The 
carcase  also  of  any  animal  unclean  as  r^ards  diet, 
however  dying,  defiled  whatever  pei'son  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  touched.  By  the  same  touch  any  gar- 
ment, sack,  skin,  or  vessel,  together  with  its  con- 

*  The  passage  In  the  Latin  version  Is.  "Slvasaquae 
tani^nt  homlnem,  qui  tangat  vasa,  qnae  tangant  mor- 
tnom,  sunt  immunda,"  &c. 

'  Bishop  Colenio  appears  to  have  misapplied  this,  as 
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tents,  became  nndean,  and  was  to  be  purified  by 
washing  or  scouring ;  or  if  an  eai-then  v^sd,  was  to 
be  broken,  just  as  the  Brahmins  break  a  vessel  out 
of  which  a  Christian  has  drunk.  Further,  the 
water  in  which  such  things  had  been  purified  com- 
municated their  uncleanness;  and  even  seed  for 
sowing,  if  wetted  with  water,  became  luclean  by 
touch  of  any  carrion,  or  unclean  animal  when  dead. 
All  these  defilements  were  "  until  even  "  only,  save 
the  eating  "  with  the  blood,"  the  offender  in  which 
respect  was  to  "  be  cut  ofi"'  (Lev.  li.  xvii.  14). 

it  should  furthei'  be  added,  that  the  same  sentence 
of  "  cutting  off,"  was  denounced  against  all  who 
should  "do  presumptuously"  in  respect  even  of 
minor  defilements;  by  which  we  may  understand 
all  oontempt  of  the  le^  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  comprehensive  term  "  defilement,"  also  in- 
cludes the  contradion  of  the  unlawful  marri^es 
and  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  Even  the  sowing  heterogeneous 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  materials  in 
one  garment,  the  sexual  admixture  of  cattle  with  a 
diverse  kind,  and  the  ploughing  with  diverse  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  Ibrmally  so  classed, 
yet  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  general  notion, 
save  in  so  lar  as  no  spedfied  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; 
Deut,  xxii.  9-1 1  ;  comp.  Michaelis,  as  above,  ocxx.). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fruit  is  pronounceil 
"  defiled,"  which  Michaelis  interprets  as  a  consecra- 
tion, t.  e.  confiscation  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  the 
priests. 

The  Iruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  "  as  nndr- 
cumdsed,"  i.  e.  undean  for  the  first  three  years,  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal,"  and  eaten  commonly  not  till  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  being  best  to  pluck  off  the  blossom  in 
the  early  years,  and  not  allow  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit  till  it  had  attained  to  some  maturity  (iMd. 
ccixii.). 

The  directions  in  Dent,  xxiii.  10-13,  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host  en- 
camped,' as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  fivm  the  mention 
of  "  enemies  "in  ver.  1 4.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  such 
rules;  but  they  axe  based  on  no  audi  ground  of 
expediency,  but  on  the  scrupulous  ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  God  whose  presence  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  I'ule 
which  expdled  soldiers  under  certain  ciraumstances 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  wax 
relaxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  othei-wise  it 
would  have  placed  them  beyond  the  protection  of 
their  comiades,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  I'egards  the  other  I'egulation,  it  is  port 
of  the  teaching  of  nature  herself  that  an  assembled 
community  should  r^ect  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  the  Levitical 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  rat,  for  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  pi-escribes  any 
puiification. 

Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  i«d  heifer,  burnt 
whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became  the 
standing  i-esource  for  purifying  nndeanness  in  the 
second  degree,  themsdves  became  a  source  of  defile- 
ment to  all  who  were  cUian,  even  as  of  purification 

though  it  were  required  of  the  host  ot  Israel,  i.t.  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  whole  of  tbeir 
wandering  In  the  wilderness.  Tht  Pmtateuch,  itc.  cfa.  vl. 
3*. 
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to  the  unclean,  and  so  the  water.  Thus  the  priest 
and  Lerite,  who  administered  this  purification  in 
their  respective  degiees,  were  themselves  made  un- 
clean thereby,  but  in  the  first  or  lightest  d^ree 
only  (Num.  rii.  7,  foil.).  Somewhat  similarly  the 
scape-goat,  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people, 
defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  bringing  forth  and  burning  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  similar  power.  This 
lightest  form  of  uncleanness  was  expiated  by  bath- 
ing the  body  and  washing  the  clothes.  Besides  the 
water  of  purification  made  as  afoivsaid,  men  and 
women  in  their  "  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days, 
reckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring 
two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by 
the  priests.  The  purification  after  child-bed  is  well 
known  from  the  N.  T. ;  the  law,  however,  pri- 
marily required  a  lamb  and  a  bird,  and  allowed  the 
poor  to  commute  for  a  pair  of  biids  as  before. 
That  fi)r  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted  of  two 
stages:  the  first,  not  properly  sacrificial,  though 
involving  the  shedding  of  blood,  consisted  in  bring- 
ing two  such  birds,  the  one  of  which  the  priest 
kiUed  over  spring-water  with  which  its  blood  was 
mingled,  and  the  mixtuie  sprinkled  seven  times  on 
the  late  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  cedar- 
wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop ;  the  living  bii-d  was 
then  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  away,  symbolizing! 
probably  the  liberty  to  which  the  leper  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probation  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtei-ed  bird  signified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  had 
contained  daring  the  diseased  state.  The  leper 
might  now  bathe,  shave  himself,  and  wash  his 
clothes,  and  come  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  eveiy  place  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Negaim,  xiii.  1 1 ;  Celim,  i.  4), 
he  was,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
tent  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  body,  even  to 
his  eyebrows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  betbre.  The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lambs,  and  an  ewe 
sheep  of  the  first  year  with  flonr  and  oil,  the  poor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  (lamb  and  two  birds  as 
before,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  and  oil. 
For  the  detail  of  the  ceremonial,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  xiv.  Lepers 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
where  separate  seats  were  assigned  them  (Negaim, 
xiii.  12). 

All  these  kinds  of  uncleanness  disqualified  for 
holy  functions:  as  the  layman  so  atl'ected  might 
not  approach  the  congregation  and  tlie  sanctuary, 
so  any  priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain 
from  the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  The  High- 
Friest  was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mouming 
for  father  or  mother,  "  for  the  crown  of  the  anointing 
oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  ordinary  priests.  At  least 
we  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given  to 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  on  their  bi-ethien's  death  (Lev. 
X.  6).  From  the  specification  of  "  fether  or  mother," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  permitted  to  mourn  for 
Ids  wife,  and  so  Maimonides  (de  Lucttt,  cap.  ii.,  iv., 

8  t.  f.  Conveying  In  symbol  onty  a  release  from  the 
state  to  which  the  leper,  whilst  such,  was  sentenced. 
It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the  duality  of  the  symbol 
arose  ftom  the  natural  impossibility  of  representing  life 
and  death  in  the  some  creature,  and  that  both  tiie  birds 
Involve  a  complete  representation  of  the  Death,  Resur- 
rection, and  Asoenslon  which   procnre   the  Qiristisn 
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V.)  explabs  the  text.  Further,  fivm  the  special 
prohibition  of  Ezekiel,  who  was  a  priest,  to  moum 
for  his  wife  (Ez.  xiiv.  15,  foil.),  we  know  that  to 
moum  for  a  wife  was  generally  permitted  to  the 
priests.  Among  ordinary  Israelites,  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  an  issue,  or  the  latter  while  in 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  might  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  enter  even  the  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  stood ;  nor  might  the  intra-moral 
space  be  entered  by  any  Israelite  in  mourning.  In 
Jerusalem  itself,  according  to  the  same  authorities, 
a  dead  body  might  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night, 
nor  even  the  bones  of  one  be  carried  throngfa  its 
streets ;  neither  was  any  cultivation  allowed  there, 
for  feair  of  the  dung,  &c.,  to  which  it  might  give 
rise  (Maimonides,  Constit.  d»  Temp.  cap.  vii.  xiv.- 
xvi.).  Mo  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  towns, 
unless  seven  chief  men,  or  the  public  voice,  bade  the 
interment  there;  and  every  tomb  within  a  town 
was  to  be  carefully  walled  in  {ibid.  xiii.).  If  a 
man  in  a  state  of  pollution  presumed  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  as  well 
as  suffer  punishment.  The  sacrifice  .was  due  under 
the  notion  that  the  pollution  of  tlie  sanctnsry 
needed  expiation,  and  ,the  punishment  was  either 
whipping,  the  "  rebel's  beating,"  which  meant  leav- 
ing the  offender  to  the  mercies  of  the  mob,  "  cutting 
off  from  the  congregation,"  or  death  "  by  the  hand 
of  heaven  "  (Lighttbot,  ffor.  Bthr.  on  Levit.  xv. ; 
Ugolini,  Thes.  ivi.  126). 

As  regards  the  special  case  of  the  leper,  see 
Leprosv.  To  the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the 
leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law 
of  defilement ;  that  the  garb  and  tj-eatment  of  the 
leper  seems  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his  own 
estate  of  death  with  "  clothes  rent  and  head  bare," 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profound  affliction  and 
prostration  of  spirit  among  an  Oriental  people, 
which  no  conventional  token  among  ourselves  can 
adequately  parallel.     The  fatal  ciy,   Kt3l3<  i<Dt3< 

"  unclean,  unclean  1"  was  uttered  not  only  by  the 
leper,  but  by  all  for  whose  uncleanness  no  remedy 
could  be  found  {Pesiohtha,  §2 ;  Ugol.  Thes.  xTi. 
40).  When  we  consida°  tlie  aversion  to  leproui 
contact  which  prevailed  in  Jewish  society,  and 
that  whatever  the  leper  touched  was,  as  if  touched 
by  a  corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  happy 
significance  of  oar  Lord's  selecting  the  touch  as 
his  means  of  healing  the  leper  (Lightibot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  on  Matt.  viii.  2)  ;  as  we  also  appreciate 
better  the  bold  faith  of  the  woman,  and  how 
daringly  she  overstepped  conventional  usage  based 
on  the  letter  of  the  Law,  who  having  the  "  issue  of 
blood,"  hitherto  incurable,  "  came  behind  him  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,"  confident  that  not 
pollution  to  him  but  cleansing  to  herself  would  be 
the  result  of  that  touch  (Luke  viii.  43,  toll.). 

As  regards  the  analogies  which  the  ceremonial 
of  other  Oriental  nations  ofi'ers,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  amongst  the  Arabs  the  touching  a  corpse 
still  defiles  (Burckhardt,  80).  Beyond  this,  M. 
Chardin  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Per- 

Atonement  This  would  of  oonrse,  however,  escape  the 
notice  of  the  worshipper.  Christ,  with  His  own  blood, 
"  entered  the  holy  places  not  made  with  hands,"  as  the 
living  bird  soared  np  to  the  visible  firmament  with  the 
blood  of  Its  fellow.  We  may  compare  the  two  goats 
completing  apparently  one  similar  Jolnt-^mbol  on  the 
day  of  Atonemttit. 
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•ianu  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  348,  foil.),  enters 
iiato  particolara  which  show  a  singularly  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  Levitical  code.     This  will  be 
seen  by  quoting  merely  the  headings  of  some  of  his 
chapters  and  sections.     Thus  we  find  under  "  cliap. 
Sv.    1«"  partie,  Des  purifications  qui  se  font  avec 
d'eau.  2"  partie,  De  rimmondicit^ ;  1'"  section,  De 
I'inapuret^  qui   se  contracte  semine  coilus ;   2'' 
section,  De  Tiropuret^  qui  arrive  aui  femmes  par 
lea  pertes  de  sang,  De  I'impurete'  des  pertesde  sang 
ordinaires,  De  I'impurete  des  pertea  de  sang  eitra- 
ordinaires,  De  Timpurel^  des  pertes  de  sang  des 
oonvhes.     3""  partie,  De  la  puritication  des  corps 
xnorts.*'    We  may  compai'e  also  with  certain  Levi- 
tical precepts  the  following :  "  Si  uu  chien  boit 
dans  un  vase  ou  l^che  quelque  plat,  il  faut  ^urer 
le  rase  arec  de  la  terre  nette,  et  puis  le  laver  deux 
fois  d'eau  nette,  et  il  sera  net,"     It  is  remarkable 
also  that  these  precepts  apply  to  the  people  not  qua 
they  are  Mahomedans,  but  quit  they  are  Pei-sians,  as 
they  are  said  to  shun  even  Mahomedans  who  are  not 
of  the  same  ritual  in  regard  to  these  obeer\-ances. 

For  certain  branches  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  treatises  in  the  Mishua 
named  Niidah  (^menslruata),  Parah  (vacca  rafa), 
Tehoroth  (Puritatee),  Zabbin  {fluxu  laborantes), 
Celim  (rasa),  Mucath  Arlah  (arbontm  pracpiUia) ; 
also  to  Maimon.  lib.  v.  Tssure  Biah  (pivhibitae 
coUkmes),  Niddah  (tit  sig>.),  MaccaloM  Assaroth 
{cibi  prokOnti).  [H.  H.] 

UNDEBGIBDING,  Acta  xxvii.  17.  [Ship, 
p.  1283a.] 

UNICOBN  (Dtn,  rtem;  D*K"1,  rUym;  or 
0^,  rijpn:  fu>i>0K4pws,  aip6s:  rhinoceros,  uni- 
cornis), the  unhappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V., 
following  the  LXX„  of  the  Hebrew  Siem,  a  word 
which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  name 
of  some  lar^  wild  animal.  More,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are 
the  opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 
ture intended.  The  SiSm  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one-homed 
animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  {Indica,  iv.  25-27), 
Aelian  [Nat.  Anitn.  ivi.  20),  Aristotle  [Sist.  Anim. 
a.  2,  §8),  Pliny  (iV.  I{.  vui.  21),  and  other  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Dent,  xuiii. 
17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said, "  His 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his 
horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  taUcom"  (*3*}^ 
DtO),  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  renders  it, 

«♦  the  horns  of  unibomj."  The  two  horns  of  the 
Jliiin  are  "  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the 
thousands  of  Manasseh" — the  two  tribes  which 
sprang  from  one,  i.  e.  Joseph,  as  two  horns  from  one 
head.  This  text,  most  appropriately  referred  to  by 
Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job.  xxxix.  9),  puts  a  one- 
homed  animal  entirely  out  ot  the  question,  and  in 
consequence  disposes  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bruce 
(  Trot.  V.  89)  and  others,  that  some  species  of  rliino- 
ceros  is  denoted,  or  that  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  Rlem  is  identical  with  some  oue-homed 
animal  said  to  have  been  seen  by  travellers  in  South 
Africa  and  in  Thibet  (see  Bariow's  Travels  in  S. 
Africa,  i.  312-318,  and  Asiatic  Journal,  xi.  154), 
and  identical  with  the  veritable  nnicom  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  1  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii,  335)  con- 
tends that  the  Hebrew  JUem  is  identical  with  the 

Arabic  Mm  (*>>]),  which  is  usually  referred  to 
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the  Oryx  leucoryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North 
Africa,  and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of 
Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  liosen- 
milller,  Winer,  and  others.  Arnold  Boot  {Animad. 
Sacr.  iii.  8,  Lond.  1644),  with  much  better  reason, 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  Urvs  or  wild-ox  is 
the  Reem  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Schultens  {Commeni.  in  Jobum  xxxix. 
9,  who  translates  the  term  by  Bos  sykestris :  this 
learned  writer  has  a  long  and  most  valuable  note' 
on  this  question),  by  Parkhurst  (Hei.  Lex.  s.  t. 
Djn),  Maurer  {Comment,  in  Job.  I.  c).  Dr.  Harris 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible),  and  by  Cary  {Notes  on 
Job,  1.  c).  Kobinson  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  412)  and  Ge- 
senius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the 
bnS'alo  {Bubalus  buffalus)  is  the  RiSm  of  the  Bible. 
Before  we  pixxned  to  discuss  these  several  claimants 
to  represent  the  Riim,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strengtb  of  the  Rgim  is  men* 
tioned  in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  Job  xxxix.  11 ;  his  having 
two  horns  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  his  fierce  nature  in 
Ps.  xiii.  21 ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xxxix.  9-11 ;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
young  animal  arealluded  to  in  Ps.  ixix.  6 ;  while  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  6,7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
"  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,"  it  Is  added,  "  the  Riemtm 
shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  single 
hom  to  be  the  Rlem  has  already  been  settled,  for 
it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  assume,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  that  the  Hebrew  term  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  animal.  Little  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  even  allow- 
ing that  the  two-homed  species  of  Abyssinia  {R. 
bicomis)  may  have  been  au  inhabitant  of  the 
woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  paohyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the  Rlim  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with  bullocks 
and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice,  "  Omnia  ani- 
malia,"  says  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  inls.l.  c),  "  ad 
sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  oongregantur."  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  young  Reem  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Moreover  this  animal  when  unmolested  is  not 
generally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the 
Bible  lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to 
have  been  sufficiently  otlen  seen  so  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  frequent  attention,  the  rhinoceros  being 
an  animal  of  retired  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx, 
it  must  be  obsen'ed  that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  bard 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  Oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
scolptures,  "  being  among  the  animals  tamed  by 
the  Egyptians  and  kept  in  great  numbers  in  their 
preserves  "  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  227,  ed. 
1854).  Certainly  this  antelope  can  never  be  the  fierce 
indomitable  R^em  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

Considering  therefore  that  the  R6em  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  great  strength  and 
feiocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild-ox 
is  intended.    The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10, "  Bat 
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thou  shalt  lift  op,  is  a  Riiym,  my  horn, 
to  point  to  the  mode  in  which  the  BovUae  use 
their  horna,  lowering  the  head  and  then  to6«ng  it 
up.  But  it  ia  impossible  to  determine  what 
particular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signified.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  existing  example  of  any  wild 
bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine ;  but  negative 
evidence  in  this  respect  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
affording  testimony  against  the  suppoaition  that 
wild  cattle  formerly  existed  in  the  Bible  lauds. 
The  lion,  for  instance,  was  once  not  nnfivquently 
met  with  in  Palestine,  as  is  evident  from  Biblical 
allusions,  but  no  traces  of  living  specimens  exist 
now.  Dr.  Roth  found  lions'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed 
of  the  Jordan  some  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  tiitare  explorer  may  succeed 
in  discovering  bones  and  skulls  of  some  huge  ex- 
tinct Urus,  allied  perhaps  to  that  gigantic  ox  of 
the  Hercynian  forests  which  Caesar  [B«U.  Oall. 
vi.  20)  describes  as  being  of  a  stature  scarcely 
below  that  of  an  elephant,  and  so  fierce  as  to  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast  should  it  meet  with  either. 
"  Notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary,"  says 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyd.  art.  "Ream"), 
"  the  Urus  and  the  Bison  were  spread  anciently 
from  the  Rhine  to  China,  and  existed  in  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor ;  while  they,  or  allied  species,  are 
still  found  in  Siberia  and  the  forests  both  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Persia.  Finally,  though 
the  Buffalo  was  not  found  anciently  farther  west 
than  Aracoria,  the  gigantic  Oaur  (Bibot  gaurus) 
and  several  congeners  are  spread  over  all  the 
mountain  wildernesses  of  India  and  the  Sheriff-al- 
Wady;  and  a  further  colossal  species  roams  with 
Other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas." 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  Jtiem  denotes 
the  wild  buflalo.  Although  the  CAainsa,  cr  tame 
buffalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until 
the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  possible  that 
some  wild  species,  Bubalus  amee,  or  B.  brachyceras, 
may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  more  in  favour  of  some  gigantic  Una.' 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  iwvoKfptes  of  the 
ancients  will  be  found  in  Bochart  (^ffierox.  iii. 
cap.  27),  Winer  {Bib.  Realm.  »  Einhom " ;)  but  no 
further  notice  of  this  point  is  taken  here  except  to 
observe  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  animal  is  &bulons.  The 
supposed  unicorns  of  which  some  modem  travellers 
speak  have  never  been  seen  by  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses.* [W.  H.] 

UN'NI.  1.  (>|^:  '%\mii\,  'HXavtl;  FA  A«: 
Jm.)  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepei-s  (A.  V. 
"porters")  appointed  to  play  the  psalteiy  "on 
alamoth "  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

a.  (lay,  but  in  A:<r«  «3^ :  Vat.  and  Alex,  omit ; 
FA  lovol:  AnnL)  A  second  Levite  (unless  the 
fiunily  of  the  foregoing  be  intended)  concerned  in 
the  sacred  oAice  aifler  the  Return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xii.  9). 

U'PHAZ  (TB4K:  Mai^C  'fi^xtC:  <^^> 
cbryztan),  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dttn.  x.  5.    [OPHiR,  p.  637  6.] 

•  There  appears  to  lie  no  duubt  that  the  ancient  lake- 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  towards  the  dose  of  the  stone 
period  snccefded  in  taming  the  nrns.  .**  In  a  tame 
state,"  says  Sir  0.  Lyell  (,Antiqu\iy  </  Man,  p.  24),  "  its 
bones  were  somewhat  less  massive  and  beavy,  and  its 
boms  were  somewbat  smaller  ttaan  in  wild  indiriduuls." 

<>  Tlie  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  the  "  Unicom 


UB  (TIK:  X^:.  Ur)  ooeura  in  Genesis  only, 
and  is  there  mentioned  as  the  land  of  Uann's  na- 
tivity (Gen.  li.  28),  the  place  from  which  Terah 
and  Abraham  started  "  to  go  into  the  land  of 
CSanaan"  (xi.  .31).  It  is  called  in  Geoesis  "  Vr  of 
th«  Chaldaeaas"  (Cnb?  T^K),  while  in  the  Acts 
St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (vii.  2,  4).  The^e  are  all  the  indications 
which  Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  As  they 
are  clearly  insu6ficient  to  fix  its  site,  the  chief  tra- 
ditions and  opinions  on  the  subject  will  be  first  con- 
sidered, and  then  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  decide, 
by  the  help  of  the  Scriptural  notices,  between  them. 

One  tradition  identifies  Vr  with  the  modem 
Or/ah.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
this  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edesaa,  had  abo  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (ab. 
B.C.  150) ;  and  the  tradition  connecting  it  with 
Abraham  is  perhaps  not  hiter  than  St.  Epbtaem 
(a.d.  330-370),  who  makes  Nimrod  king  of  Gdessa, 
among  other  places  (^Comment,  in  Gen.  Op.  vol.  i. 
p.  58,  B.).  Acooi^ding  to  Pocock  {Description  of 
the  Ecut,  vol.  i.  p.  159),  that  Ur  is  Edessa  or 
Oi-fah  is  "  the  tmivertal  opinion  of  the  Jews ; " 
and  it  is  also  the  local  belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
title,  "  Mosque  of  Abraham,"  borne  by  the  chief 
religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the  designation, 
"  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached  to  the 
pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track,  Ik.,  p.  64:  comp.  Pocock, 
i.  159,  and  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arahie,  p.  330). 

A  second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabian  writers,  finds  Ur 
in  Warka,  the  'Opx^  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably 
the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Op^x  ^1  ^ 
LXX.).  This  place  beara  the  name  of  Bwvk  in 
the  native  inscriptions,  and  was  in  the  country 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "the  land  of  the  ChaMaeans." 

A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  than  either  of 
these,  but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  dis- 
tinguishes Ur  fi-om  Warka,  while  still  placing  it  in 
the  same  region  (see  Journal  of  Asiatic  ^ciety, 
ToL  xii.  p.  481,  note  2).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  that 
which  appeara  by  its  bricks  to  have  been  called  ffur 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  lepresented  by 
the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Umgheir,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shat-eUIIie.  The  oldest  Jewish  tra- 
dition which  we  possess,  that  quoted  by  Eusebiiis 
from  Eupolemus<  {Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17),  who  lived 
about  B.C.  150.  may  be  fairly  said  to  intend  this 
place ;  for  by  identifying  Ur  (Uiia)  with  the  Baby- 
lonian city,  known  also  as  Camarina  and  Chaldae- 
opolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the  Moon,  which  /Tur 
was — Kamar  being  "  the  Moon  "  in  Arabic,  and 
K/taldi  the  same  luminary  in  the  Old  Armenian. 

An  opinion,  unsuppoitod  by  any  tradition,  n- 
mains  to  be  noticed.  Bochait,  Calmet,  Biuisen, 
and  others,  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees "  with 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late 
writer — Ammianus  Marcellinus — as  "  a  castle 
existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  between 
Hatra  (El  Hadhr)    and   Nisibis  (Amm.  Marc 

of  tbe  Ancients  "  in  the  writer's  article  in  the  ilfln.  (wd 
Mag.  Iff  Kat.  IKtL  Kovember,  1882. 
«  The  words  of  Euseblus  are :  A«an)  i«i»f .  ♦^«' 

TiKn  xiytiv  w6Kur  Ovplifi',  cinu  Si  fx<4epfii|>«v<>)^>^' 
XoASouiii'    voAtf,    iv    roitvv    Stxarjl    >0^   yfvia^at 
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zxv,  8).  The  chief  arguments  in  &vour  of  this 
site  teem  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  between  Arrapachitis,  whidi  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  Abra-  1 
ham's  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Arphaxad,  and 
Haran  (Marran),  whither  he  went  from  Ur. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  localities  thought 
to  have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Abiniham's  city, 
two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjai-  range,  while  the 
other  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tittct  near  the  sea,  at 
least  400  miles  further  south.  l,et  us  endeavour 
first  to  decide  io  which  of  these  two  regions  Ur  is 
more  probably  to  be  sought. 

That  Chaldaea  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering 
upon  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those 
who  maintain  the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur 
nrgne,  that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaean  power 
the  name  travelled  northwaid,  and  became  co- 
extensive with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in  the  6rst  place, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  name  Chaldaea  wa;  ever 
extended  to  the  r^on  above  the  Sinjar;  and 
secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  by 
Chaldaea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i. 
17;  Is.  xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  &c.).  Again,  there  is 
DO  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian  power  was 
established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times. 
On  the  contruy,  it  seems  to  hare  been  confined  to 
Babylonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  tiact  below  Hit 
and  Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer, 
which  was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham. 
The  conjectures  of  Kphraem  Syrus  and  Jerome, 
who  identify  the  cities  of  Nimrod  with  phtces  in 
the  upper  Hesopotamian  country,  deserve  no  credit. 
The  names  all  really  belong  to  Chaldaea  Proper. 
Moreover,  the  best  and  earliest  Jewish  authorities 
phice  Xft  in  the  low  region.  Gupolemns  has  been 
already  quoted  to  this  eilect.  Josephus,  though 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  held 
the  same  view  {Ant.  i.  6).  The  Talmudists  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tr»- 
ditions,  which'  may  be  traced  back  nearly  to  the 
Hegiia,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's birth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah  has  a  Mosque 
and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha  near  Babylon  goes 
by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene  of  all 
his  legendary  miracles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only  that 
a  name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  "l^K 
is  found.  The  cuneiform  Hur  represents  14K  letter 
for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  the  gi-eater 
strength  of  the  aspirate.  Isidore's  Orrha  ifofipa) 
differs  from  'Ur  considerably,  and  the  supposed  Ur 
of  Ammianus  is  probably  not  Ur,  but  Adnr.' 

The  argument  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arrapechitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serog  occur  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Abraham  (Bunsen,  Egypfs  Place  &c., 
iii.  366,  367),  has  no  weight  till  it  is  shown 
that  the  human  names  in  question  are  really  con- 
nected with  the  places,  which  is  at  present  assumed 
somewhat  boldly.  Arrapachitis  comes  probably  from 
Arapkha,  an  old  Assyrian  town  of  no  great  conse- 
quence on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nineveh, 
which  has  only  three  letters  in  common  with  Ar- 
phaxad (*1KOS^) ;  and  Semj  is  a  name  which 
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does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  I'arely,  if  ever,  that  we  can 
extract  geographical  Information  from  the  names  in 
an  historical  genealogy ;  and  certainly  in  the  pre- 
sent case  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  r^ard  it  as 
tolerably  certain  that  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  was  a 
place  situated  in  the  real  Chaldaea — the  low  country 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that 
remains  in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka 
or  Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  These  places  are 
not  far  apart ;  and  either  of  them  is  sufficiently 
suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abi'aham.  Traditions  attach  to  both, 
but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  Hunk,  repi'esents  the  Ereeh  of 
Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the 
same  Bock,  Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the 
exact  name  of '  Vr  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  best 
chum,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
r^arded  as  the  city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  Abiaham, 
having  to  go  from  Mugheir  to  Palestine,  would  not 
be  likely  to  take  Haran  (Harran)  on  his  war,  more 
.particularly  as  he  must  then  have  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates twice,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  movement  was  not  that  of  an  individual  but  of 
a  tribe,  travelling  with  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whose  line  of  migration  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  necessities  of  pasturage,  and  by  the  fnendly 
or  hostile  disposition,  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the 
ti'ibes  already  in  possession  of  the  regions  which 
had  to  be  travened.  Fear  of  Arab  plunderers  (Job 
i.  15)  may  very  probably  have  caused  the  emi- 
grants to  cross  the  Euphrates  before  quitting  Baby- 
lonia, and  having  done  so,  they  might  naturally 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Belik,  up 
which  they  might  then  proceed,  attracted  by  its 
excellent  pastures,  till  they  reached  Harran.  As  a 
pastoral  tribe  proceeding  from  Lower  Babylonia  to 
Palestine  must  ascend  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  the 
Utitude  of  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  would  find  it  best 
to  ascend  nearly  to  Bir,  Harran  was  but  a  little 
out  of  the  proper  route.  Besides,  the  whole  tribe 
which  accompanied  Abraham  was  not  going  to 
Palestine.  Half  the  tribe  were  bent  on  a  less  distant 
jom-ney ;  and  with  them  the  question  must  have 
been,  where  could  they,  on  or  near  the  line  of  route, 
obtain  an  unoccupied  territory. 

If  upon  the  grounds  above  indicated  Mugheir 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
from  whidi  Abraham  and  his  &mily  set  out,  some 
account  of  its  situation  and  history  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  place.  Its  remains  have  been 
very  carefully  examined,  both  by  Mr.  Loftus  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  while  its  inscriptions  have  been  deci- 
phered and  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson. 

'Ur  or  Hot,  now  Mvgheir,  or  Um-Mugheir,  "  the 
bitumened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
Chaldaean  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  the  present  course  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  receives  the 
Shat-el-Hie  from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less 
than  125  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime  town, 


'  The  US.  reading  Is  "Adur  venere;"  "ad  Ur"  Is 
LD  emendation  of  the  eommenlatora.    The  former  Is  to 


be  preferred,  since  Ammlanns  does  not  use  "ad"  after 
*  venlo." 
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and  that  its  present  inland  position  hu  been  caused 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  alluTium,  The  remains 
of  buildings  are  generally  of  the  most  archaic  cha- 
racter. They  cover  an  oral  space,  1000  yards 
long  by  800  broad,  and  consist  principally  of  a 
number  of  low  mounds  enclosed  within  an  enceinte, 
which  on  most  sides  is  nearly  perfect.  The  most 
remarkable  building  is  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
ruins.  It  is  a  temple  of  the  true  Chaldaean  type, 
built  in  stages,  of  which  two  remain,  and  composed 
of  brick,  partly  sun-burnt  and  partly  baked,  laid 
chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  The  bricks  of  this 
building  bear  the  name  of  a  certain  Urakh,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldaean  monu- 
mental kings,  and  the  name  may  possibly  be  the 
same  as  that  of  Orchamus  of  Orid  {Metaph.  ir. 
212).  His  supposed  date  is  B.C.  2000,  or  a  little 
earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capital  of  this  monarch,  who 
had  a  dominion  extending  at  least  as  far  north 
as  Kifler,  and  who,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
structions, is  proved  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  prince.  The  great  temple  appears 
to  hare  been  founded  by  this  king,  who  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Moon-god,  Hiirki,  (ictim  whom  the 
town  itself  seems  to  hare  derived  its  name.  Ilgi, 
son  of  UruUi,  completed  the  temple,  as  well  as 
certain  other  of  his  father's  buildings,  and  the  kings 
who  followed  upon  these  continued  for  several  gene- 
rations to  adorn  and  beautify  the  city.  'Ur  retained 
ita  metropolitan  character  for  above  two  centuries, 
and  even  after  it  became  second  to  Babylon,  was  a 
great  city,  with  an  especially  sacred  character.  The 
notions  entertained  of  its  superior  sanctity  led  to  its 
being  used  as  a  cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  the  early  Chaldaean  supremacy,  but  through- 
out the  Assyrian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian 
period.  It  is  in  the  mkin  a  city  of  tombs.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  space  within  the  enceinte  is 
occupied  by  graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  out- 
side the  enclosure,  the  whole  space  for  a  distance  of 
•ereral  hundred  yards  is  a  thickly-occupied  burial- 
ground.     It  is  beliered  that  'Ur  was  for  1800  years 


a  site  to  which  the  dead  were  brought  from  mt 
distances,  thus  resembling  such  places  as  KtrMi 
and  Nedjif,  or  lieehed  AH,  at  the  present  i»^. 
The  latest  mention  that  we  find  of  'Ur  as  an  eiistm; 
place  is  in  the  passage  of  Eupolemus  already  qtKM, 
where  we  learn  that  it  had  changed  its  nsme,  ind 
was  called  Camarina.  It  probably  fell  into  dcaj 
under  the  Persians,  and  was  a  mere  ruin  at  ^le  tint 
of  Alexander's  conquests.  Perhaps  it  was  the  plia 
to  which  Alexander's  informants  alluded  when  Uiey 
told  him  that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Asayiiaii  kiiip 
were  chiefly  in  the  great  marshes  of  tiie  lonr 
country  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  22).        [G.  R.] 

UBBA'NE  {Obpfiiui6s:  PHxnius).  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  word  bad  been  writteo  Uebu 
in  the  Authorised  Version.  For  unlearned  mdcn 
sometimes  mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christiao  disaple, 
who  is  in  the  long  list  of  those  whom  St.  Paul  aluta 
in  writing  to  Rome  (Kom.  xvi.  9).  We  hare  oo 
means,  however,  of  knowing  more  about  CrUnia, 
except,  indeed,  that  we  may  iwisoiiably  omjectiin 
from  the  words  that  follow  (rhv  <niyfpyir  4>i«' 
iy  Xpitrrf)  that  he  had  been  at  some  time  in 
active  religious  co-operation  with  the  .\pcislle.  Esch 
of  tliose  who  nre  saluted  ju.st  before  and  just  sfte 
is  simply  called  rhv  iytarnrir  uov.  The  name  a 
Latin.  [J.S.H.] 

U'BI  (niK :  Obftica,  Ex.  uii.  2 ;  OJpte,  Ei. 
ixxT.  .W,  2  Chr.  i.  5;  Obfl,  1  Chr.  ii.  20;  Alei. 
Oufl,  except  in  2  Chr. :  Uri).  1.  The  &ther  of 
Bezaleel  one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabmade 
(El.  ixii.  2,  iiXT.  30,  ixxviii.  22 ;  1  Chr.  if.  20; 
2  Chr.  i.  5).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judsh,  «ad 
grandson  of  Caleb  faen-Hezron,  his  father  beinf 
Hur,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  hmtani 
of  Miriam. 

2.  CAJat.)  The  father  of  Geber,  Solomoo'" 
commissariat  officer  in  Gilead  (1  K.  iv.  19). 

3.  (T-Jode ;  Alex,  'aiovi.)  One  of  the  gsf- 
keepers  of  the  temple,  who  had  manieJ  s  ibreign 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezi-a  (Ezr.  s.  24). 
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URI'AHcnniK,  "light  of  Jehovah:"  Oiplat: 
Unas).  1,    One  of  the  thirty  commanden  of  the 
thirty  bands  into  which  the  Israelite  army  of  David 
was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  uiii.  39).    Like 
othen  of  David's  officers  (Ittai  of  Gath ;  Ishboshetb 
the  Canaanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  UCX. ;  Zeiek  the 
Ammonite,  2  Sam.  uiii.  37)  he  was  a  foreigner — a 
Hittite.      His  name,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
speech  (2  Sam.  li.  11)  indicate  that  he  bad  adopted 
the  Jewish   religion.     He   married    Bathsheba,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Eliam — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Ahithophel, 
and  one  of  his  brother  oSigers  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34) ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  as  Professm-  Blunt  conjectmw 
{Coinoidencea,  II.  x.),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance 
with  Bathsheba.    It  may  be  inferred  from  Nathan's 
parable  (2  Sam.  xii.  3)  that  he  was  passionately 
devoted  to  his  wife,  and  that  their  union  was  cele- 
brated in  Jei-usalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness. 
He  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem  underneath  the  palace 
(2  Sam,  xi  2).     In  the  first  war  with  Ammon  be 
followed  Jcab  to  the  siege,  and  with  him  remained 
encamped  in  the  open  field  ((6. 11),   He  retomed  to 
JeruEolem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  oo  the  pre- 
text of  asking  news  of  the  war, — i«ally  in  the  hope 
that  bis  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  his  own  crime.     The  king  met  with  an  unex- 
pected ohstade  in  the  austere,  soldior-like  spirit 
which  guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives 
us  a  high  notion  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's  officers.     He  steadily  refused  to  go  home, 
or  partake  of  any  of  the  indulgences  of  domestic 
life,  whilst  the  ark  and  the  host  were  in  booths  and 
his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air.     He  partook  a( 
the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace  till  the  last  night,  when  the  king  at  a 
feast  ▼ainly  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  by  intoxi- 
cation.   'Tbe  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
but  still  retained  his  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  to 
insist  on  sleeping  at  the  palace.     On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  David  sent  him  bock  to  the  camp 
with  a  letter  (as  in  the  story  of  Bellerophon),  con- 
taining the  command  to  Jcab  to  cause  his  destruc- 
tion in  the  battle.     Josephus  (^Ant.  vii.  7,  §1)  adds, 
that  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imaginary  offence  of 
Uriah.     None   such   appears   in  fiie  actual  letter. 
Probably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like  Joab  the 
absolute  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient. 

The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
the  wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
force  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither, 
as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him 
advanced  as  fiir  as  the  gate  of  tbe  city,  and  were 
there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  tbe  wall.  It 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  an  established  maxim  of 
Israelitish  warfore  not  to  approach  tht  wall  of  a 
besieged  city ;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result 
was  always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it — 
the  sudden  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at 
Thebez,  which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
monarchy.  This  appears  from  the  fiict  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.)  that  Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the 
king  will  say  when  he  bean  of  the  disaster. 

Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messoiger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of  the 
loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words  which 
Jcab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
only  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  LXX.,  is 
Ner  instead  of  Joaah.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed 
by  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with 
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the  words :  "  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is 
dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  appeased.  He 
sends  an  encouraging  message  to  Joab  on  the  unavoid- 
able chances  of  war,  and  urges  him  to  continue  the 
siege.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story 
that  Uriah  fitlls  unconscious  of  his  wife's  dishonour. 
She  heai:s  of  her  husband's  death.  The  narrative 
gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  remorse.  She 
"  mourned  "  with  the  nsual  signs  of  grief  as  a  widow ; 
and  then  became  tbe  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi,  27). 
Uriah  remains  to  us,  preserved  by  this  tragical 
incident,  an  example  of  the  chivalrous  and  devoted 
characters  that  were  to  be  found  amoDgst  the 
Canaanites  serving  in  the  Hebrew  army.  [A.  P.  S.Q 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.  2 ; 
2K.xvi.  10-16).  Wefirst  bear  of  him  as  a  witness 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz,  vrith  2Iechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built 
the  altar  for  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so, 
the  prophet  summoned  him  as  a  witness  probably  on 
account  of  bis  position  as  high-priest,  not  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities ;  though,  as  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not 
yet  have  manifested  itself.  When  Ahaz,  after  his 
deliverance  from  Rezin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
went  to  wait  upon  his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he 
saw  there  an  altar  which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the 
pattern  of  it  to  Uriah  at  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to 
have  one  made  like  it  against  the  king's  return. 
Uriah  zealously  executed  tbe  idolatrous  command, 
and  when  Ahaz  returned,  not  only  allowed  him  to  offer 
sacriBces  upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  his 
impious  directions.  The  new  altar  was  accordingly 
set  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  the  east  of  where 
the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  the  bumt-ofierings  of  the  king  and  people, 
were  offered  upon  it ;  while  the  brazen  altar,  having 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  set  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18,  xxiii.  5, 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  son 
of  the  foi-mer  and  father  of  the  latter,  it  being  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  for  the  grandchild  to  have  the  grand- 
fether's  name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  have  been  de- 
scended from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  beoi 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no 
pliuw  in  the  sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15), 
in  which  there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amaiiah  in 
ver.  11,  and  Shallom  the  father  of  Hilkiah  in  ver. 
13.  [Hioh-Pbiest,  p.  810.]  It  is  perhaps  a  legi- 
timate inference  that  Uriah's  line  terminated  in  hu 
successor,  Azariah,  and  that  Hilkiah  was  descended 
through  another  branch  from  Amariah,  who  was 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign. 

S.  A  priest  of  the  £miily  of  Hakkoz  (ya  A.  V, 
wrongly  Koz),  the  head  o^  the  seventh  course  of 
priests.  (See  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear when  this  Urijah  lived,  as  he  is  only  named 
as  the  &ther  or  ancestor  of  Meremoth  in  the  days 
of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  Neb.  iii. 
4,  21).    In  Ndi.  his  name  is  Ubijab.     [A.  C.  H.] 
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UBI'AS  (OJpfot:  Urias).  1.  Uriah,  the 
hasbaad  of  Batluheba  (MaU.  i.  6). 

2.  Urijah,  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  43;  comp.  Keh. 
viii.  4). 

U'RIEL,  "  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  named 
only  in  2  Ksdr.  iv.  1,  36,  T.  20,  x.  28.  In  the 
second  of  these  passages  he  u  called  "  the  archangel." 

U'RIEL  (^KniN  :  OSpi^X  :  Uriel).  1.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Tahath  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]  ). 
If  the  genealogies  were  reckoned  in  this  chapter  from 
father  to  son,  (Ji-iel  woulii  be  the  same  as  Zephaniah 
in  ver,  36  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case. 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  Darid 
(1  Chr.  XT.  5,  11).  In  this  capacity  he  assisted, 
together  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edcm. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  ftther  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  favourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  she  is 
called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;"  and 
Josephos  (^Ant.  viii.  10,  §1)  explains  this  by  saying 
that  her  mother  was  Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter. 
Rashi  gires  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  Michaiah 
was  called  Maachah  after  the  name  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  the  mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of 
renown,  and  that  her  father's  name  was  Uriel  Abi- 
shalom.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
Absalom,  like  Solomon,  had  another  name,  althongh 
in  the  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  it  is  said 
that  the  father  of  Maachah  was  called  Uriel  that 
the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be  meutioned. 

lIBrJAH(nn««:  Obpias-.  Urias).  1.  Urijah 
the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Abaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
probably  the  same  as  Uriah,  2. 

2.  (Oipia.)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Koz,  or 
hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah,  3. 

3.  {Ouplas:  {7>-»a.)  One  of  the  priestt  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right-hand  when  he  read  the  L.1W  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (^nn!|K :  Unas).  Tlie  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoiakim  concerning  the  land  and  the  city,  just  as 
Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him 
to  death ;  bat  he  escaped,  and  fled  iuto  Egypt.  His 
retreat  was  soon  discovered:  Elnathan  and  his  men 
brought  him  op  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jchoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among 
the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 
The  story  of  Shemaiah  appears  to  be  quoted  by 
the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a  reason  for  putting  him 
to  death  ;  and,  as  a  reply  to  the  instance  of  Micah 
the  Morasthite,  which  Jeremiah's  friends  gave  as 
a  reason  why  his  words  should  be  listened  to  and 
his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Rashi.  [W.  A.  W.] 

URIM  AND  THTJMMIM  (Dnm,  D'SR : 
S^Amri;  Kol  iX^Oeia :  doctritia  et  Veritas). 

I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on 
their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  qnestion  whith  they 
had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  rise 

■  The  exceptions  to  the  amtentut  are  just  worth  notic- 
ing. (I)  Bcllannioe  wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg.  tnuis- 
latlon,  suggested  the  derivation  of  Urlm  from  flT  = 
"to  teach  J "  and  Thmnmlm  ftom  IDS,  "to  be  tme." 
(Bintorf,  Diu.  de  Vr.  et.  ]%.)    (2)  Thnnimlm  has  been 
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up  "  a  Priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim"  (Ezr.  ii. 
63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Uriin 
and  Thummim  themselrea  were,  seems  likely  to 
wait  as  long  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  On 
every  side  we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignorance — 
"  Non  constat"  (Kimchi),  "Nescimus"  (Aben- 
Ezra),  "  Difficile  est  invenire  "  (Augustine),  varied 
only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conjectui'es.  It  would 
be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  transcribe  to  any  extent  the 
learning  which  has  gathered  round  them.  To 
.ittempt  to  follow  a  true  historical  method,  and  so 
to  construct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  include 
all  the  phenomena,  is  a  more  arduous,  but  may  be 
a  more  profitable  task. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inquiry  mast 
be  fi'om  the  woitls  which  the  A.  V,  has  left  untrans- 
lated.   It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  separately. 

(A.)  In  Urim,  Hebrew  schohu^,  with  haitUj 
an  exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  ^K  (= light, 
or  fire).  The  LXX.  translators,  however,  appear 
to  have  had  reasons  which  led  them  to  another 
rendering  than  that  of  <^s,  or  its  cognates.  They 
give  ii  S^AsMTij  (Ex.  xxviii.  30  ;  Ecclos.  xlv.  10), 
and  SqAoi  (Num.  xxvii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  ;- 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6),  while  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  and  Neh. 
vii.  65,  we  have  respectively  plural  and  singular 
paiticiples  of  ^trrli/u.  In  Aquila  and  TheodotioD 
we  find  the  more  literal  ^arurfiol.  The  Vulg., 
following  the  lead  of  the  LXX.,  but  going  further 
astray,  gives  dootrina  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  Dent, 
xxxiii.  8,  omits  the  word  in  Nam.  xxvii.  21,  para- 
phrases it  by  "per  aacardotet"  in  1  Sam,  xxviii. 
6,  and  gives  "judioiitm  "  in  Ecclus.  xlv.  10,  as  the 
rendering  of  S^Atnriy.  Luther  gives  XicU.  Thelite- 
ral  English  equivalent  would  of  course  be  "  lights ;" 
but  the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate, 
at  least,  a  traditional  Iwlief  among  the  Jews  that 
the  plui-al  foi-m,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like  words, 
did  not  involve  numerical  pluittlity. 

(B.)  Thunmim.  Here  also  tliere  ,is  almost  a 
consensiia  »  as  to  the  derivation  from  DH  ( =periec- 
tion,  completeness) ;  but  the  LXX.,  as  before,  uses 
the  closer  Greek  equivalent  riKfios  but  once  (Ezr. 
ii.  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  iA^eia;  and  the 
^"'S-i  gi™*?  "perfectus"  there,  in  like  manner 
gives  "Veritas  in  all  other  passages.  Aquila 
more  accurately  chooses  rtKtui<r*is.  Luther,  in 
his  fii-st  edition,  gave  VSUigkeit,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  Reeht.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the 
plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  "  Light  and  Per- 
fection "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  equi- 
valent. The  assumption  of  a  hendiadys,  so  that  the 
two  words="  perfect  illumination  "  (CaipzoT,  App. 
Crit.  i.  5 ;  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  135),  is  unocoes- 
saiy  and,  it  is  believed,  unsound.  The  mere  phrase, 
as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  unceitain  whether  eacli 
woiil  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind, 
or  whether  the  two  taken  together  might  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  same 
object.  The  presence  of  the  article  D,  and  yet  more 
of  the  demonstrative  DK  before  each,  is  rather  in 
favour  of  distinctness.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  we  have 
separately,  "Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  the 
first  order  being  inverted.  Urim  is  found  alone  in 
Num.   xxvii.  21 ;    1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;   Thumnim 

derived  fiwn  DKFI  contr.  DFI  =  "  a  twin,"  on  the  theoiy 
that  the  two  groups  of  gems,  six  on  each  side  the  breast- 
plate, were  what  constituted  the  Urlm  and  Thnmmim. 
(R.  Azarias,  In  Buxtorf,  t  e.) 
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nerer  hj  itself,  uiiless  with  Ziillig  we  find  it  in 
Ps.  XTi.  5. 

II.  (1.)  Scriptural  Statemmtt. — ^The  mysterions 
words  meet  us  for  the  fii-st  time,  as  if  they  needed 
no  explanation  in  the  description  of  the  High- 
Priest's  appai'el.  Ovei'  the  Efhod  there  is  to  be  a 
"breastplate  of  jodgment"  (DBB^D  iKTI,  Xoytioy 
Kpiattn}'  rationale  judicii),  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  fine  linen,  folded  square  and  doubled,  a  "  span" 
in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows 
of  predous  stones,  each  stone  with  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that  Aaron  may 
"  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Then  comes  a  fur- 
ther order.  Inside  the  breastplate,  as  the  Tables  of 
the  Covenant  were  placed  inside  the  Ark  (the  pre- 
position ?K  is  used  in  both  cases,  Ex.  zxv.  16, 
ixviii.  30),  are  to  be  placed  "  the  Urim  and  the 
Tbummim,"  the  Light  and  the  Perfection;  and 
they,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he 
goes  in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xiviii.  15-30).  Not 
a  word  describes  them.  They  are  mentioned  as 
things  already  familiar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
the  High-Priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  The  command  is  fiiltilled  (Lev.  viii.  8). 
They  pass  from  Aarun  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred 
Ephod,  and  other ponft)ica/ui  (Num.  xi.  28).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the  great 
hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleazar, 
the  priest,  "who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after 
the  judgment  of  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num. 
xrvii.  21).  In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they  appear 
as  the  crowning  gloiy  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ("  Thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "), 
the  reward  of  tlie  zeal  which  led  them  to  close 
their  eyes  to  everything  but  "  the  Law  and  the 
Covenant"  (Deut.  xixiii.  8,  9).  Once,  and  once 
only,  aie  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  hlstoiy  of 
the  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left  to  his 
self^chosen  darkness,  is  answered  "  neither  by 
di-eams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a  priest  with  Urim 
and  Thummim  {rots  ^trtl(<n>at  icai  rots  TcAcfoii, 
Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  J  ^xarliray,  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer 
bard  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again  ?  The 
Son  of  Sirach  copies  the  Greek  names  (S^Xoi, 
itXifBeia)  In  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
use  (Ecclus.  xlv.  10)  .< 

(2.)  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are 
others  in  which  we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a 
reference,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim. 
When  questions  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those 
described  in  Num.  zxvll.  21  are  asked  by  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  answeivd  by  Jehovah 
(Jndg.  i.  1,  II.  18)— when  like  questions  are  asked 
by  Saul  of  the  High-Priest  Ahlab,  "  wearing  an 
ephod  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18) — by  David,  as  soon  as 
he  has  with  him  the  pnjsenceof  a  High-Priest  with 


>>  The  LXX.  rendering,  lo  different  from  the  literal 
meaning,  most  have  originated  either  (1)  tnm  a  false 
etymology,  as  if  the  word  was  derived  bom  tSTU  =  "  to 
divine  "  (Oen.  xliv.  IS) ;  or  (2)  ttam  the  oraoular  use  made 
of  the  breast-plate;,  or  (3)  from  other  associations  connected 
with  both  the  fonner  (iii^rai.  The  Vnlg.  simply  (bllows 
the  LXX.  Scb.  Schmidt  gives  the  more  Uteni  "peetoraU." 
**  Brenit-plote  "  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  mlbleadlng. 

«  The  A.V.,  singularly  enongh,  retranBlates  the  Qreek 
woids  bock  into  the   Hebrew,  and  gives  "  Urim  and 
lliummini "  as  If  they  were  proper  names. 
VOL.  II. 
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his  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxlii.  2,  12,  ixx.  7,  8) — we  may 
legitimately  infer  that  the  treasures  which  the 
e^od  contiuned  wei«  the  conditions  and  media 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  are  in  almost  all 
cases  strategical,''  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Canaanit«  first?"  (Judg.  i.  1,  so  xx.  18),  "  Will 
the  men  of  Kellah  deliver  me  and  my  men  into  the 
hand  of  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xiiii.  12),  or,  at  least,  na- 
tional (2  Sam.  xii.  1).  The  answer  is,  in  all  cases, 
very  brief,  but  more  in  form  than  a  simple  Yes  or 
No.     One  question  only  is  answei-ed  at  a  time. 

(3.)  It  deserves  notice  before  we  pass  beyond  the 
range  of  Scriptural  data,  that  in  some  cases  of  de- 
flection from  the  established  religions  order,  we 
find  the  ephod  connected  not  witli  the  Urim,  but 
with  the  Tebaphim,'  which,  in  the  days  of  Laban, 
if  not  earlier,  had  been  conspicuous  in  Aramaic 
worship.  Micah,  first  consecrating  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest,  makes 
for  him  "  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  ivii.  5, 
xviii.  14,  20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a 
sacred  place  (Judg.  ivili.  30),  and  apparently  de- 
tei-mined  Jeroboam's  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary. 
When  the  prophet  Hosea  foretells  the  entire  sweep- 
ing away  rf  the  system  which  the  Ten  Tribes  bad 
cherished,  the  point  of  extremest  destitution  is, 
that  "  they  shall  be  many  days ....  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim  "  (Hos.  ill.  4),  de- 
prived of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  order  that  they 
may  in  the  end  "  return  and  seek  the  Lord."*  It 
seems  natui-al  to  infer  that  the  teiaphim  wei-e,  in 
these  instances,  the  unauthorized  substitutes  for 
the  Urim.  The  inference  is  strengthened  by  the 
&ct  that  the  LXX.  uses  here,  instead  of  teraphim, 
the  same  word  (S<Xa>«')  which  it  usually  gives 
for  Urim.  That  the  teraphim  were  thus  used 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be  inferred 
from  their  fiequent  occurrence  in  conjunction  with 
otlier  forms  of  divhiatlon.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  "witchcraft"  and  "teraphim"  (A.  V. 
"  Idolatry  "),  in  2  K.  ixfii.  24,  "  familiar  spu-its," 
"  wizards,  and  teraphim  "  (A.  V.  "  images";.  The 
king  of  Babylon,  when  he  uses  divination,  consults 
them(Ez.  1x1.21).    They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x.  2). 

III.  Theories— {!.)  For  the  most  part  we  have 
to  deal  with  independent  conjectures  rather  than 
with  inferences  from  these  data.  Among  the 
latter,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
Moses  is  not  dii-ected  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,-they  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin, 
specially  created,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (R. 
ben  Machman  and  Hottinger  in  Buxtorf,  Diss,  de 
U.  et  T.  in  UgolinI,  ill.).  It  would  be  profitless 
to  discuss  so  arbiti-ary  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  favourite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some 
Christian  writers  has  been,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  whidi  the  names  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oracle  was 
given  was  by   the  illumination,  simultaneous  or 


'  On  this  accoimt,  probably,  the  High-Priest  was  to  go 
out  to  batUe  (Num.  wtxl.  6),  as.  In  his  absence,  there  was 
to  be  a  SttcerdM  Caitraitit.    [Peiests.] 

•  The  writer  cannot  bring  himself  with  Pusey  (Ownia. 
in  loc.),  to  refer  the  things  named  by  the  Prophet,  partly  to 
the  true,  parUy  to  the  false  ritual ;  stiU  less  with  Spencer 
(,Diu.  cU  Ur.  U  Th.'),  to  see  In  all  of  them  things  which 
the  Prophet  recognises  as  right  and  good.  It  is  simpler 
to  take  them  as  describing  Uie  actual  polity  and  ritual 
In  which  the  Northern  kingdom  had  gloried,  and  of  which 
It  was  lo  be  deprived. 
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successive,  of  the  letteni  which  were  to  make  op  the 
answer  (Jalkut  Sifre,  Zobar  m  Exod,  f.  105 ; 
Haimonides,  R.  bea  Nachman,  in  Buitorf,  I.  c. ; 
Druslus,  in  Crit.  Sac.  on  Ex.  zxviii. ;  Chrysostom, 
Grotius,  et  al.).  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §5)  adopts 
another  form  of  the  same  story,  and,  appoi-ently 
identifying  the  Urim  and  Thunimim  with  the  sai^ 
donyies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod,  says  that 
they  were  bright  Ijefore  s  victory,  or  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  acceptable,  darl;  when  any  disaster  was 
impending.  Epiphanius  (de  lii.  gemm),  and  the 
writer  quoted  by  Soidas  (s.  o,  'E^otiS),  present  the 
same  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  single  dia- 
mond (itifmi)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
plate prognosticated  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war 
when  it  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is 
conclusive  8gain.<it  such  views  (1)  that,  without 
any  evidence,  without  even  an  analogy,  they  make 
unauthorized  additions  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture ; 
(2)  that  the  former  identify  two  thinga  which,  in 
Ex.  xiviii.,  are  clearly  distinguished  ;  (3)  that 
the  latter  makes  no  distinction  between  the  (Trim 
and  the  Thnmmim,  such  as  the  repeated  article  leads 
us  to  infer. 

(3.)  A  theory,  involving  fewer  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  engraved  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  S/iem-hamTnephorash  of  Jewish  cabbalists,' and 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaie  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
mercy-seat,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hear- 
ing the  Divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  as  it 
proceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buxtorf,  I.  c.  7 :  Lightfoot,  vi. 
278 ;  Braunius,  d«  Veitita  /febr,  ii. ;  Saalschiitz, 
ArchSohg.  ii.  363).  Another  form  of  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim, 
sometimes  by  propheiy,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kol 
(Seder  01am,  c.  ziv.  in  Braunius,  I.  c),  or  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  symbols  was  '*  ad 
excitandam  prophetiam "  (R.  Levi  ben  Geishon,  in 
Buxtorf,  I.  c. ;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  /.  c).  A  more 
eccentric  form  of  the  "  writing  "  theory  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i.  5). 

(4.)  Spencer  (de  U.  el  T.)  presents  a  singular 
union  of  acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly 
recognises  the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which 
others  h.id  confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were,  they  were  not  tlie  twelve  stones, 
and  they  were  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 
They  were  placed  inside  the  folds  of  the  doubled 
Choshen.  Resting  on  the  facts  refen-ed  to,  he 
inferred  the  identity  of  the  Urim  and  the  Teraphim.i 
This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness,  and  allowed 
the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  retain  a  fiag- 
meut  of  tlie  idolatrous  system  of  their  fathei-s,  in 
order  to  wenn  them  gradually  from  the  system  as 
a  whole.    The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 

'  A  wilder  form  of  this  betlef  is  fonnd  In  the  cabba- 
listic book  Zohar.  There  the  Urim  is  aald  to  have  had 
the  Divine  name  in  42,  the  Thummim  in  72  letters.  The 
notion  w«s  probably  derived  from  the  Jewish  Invocations 
of  books  like  the  Clavicula  Salmitmit.    [Solomon.] 

(  He  bad  been  preceded  In  Ibis  view  by  Joseph  Mede 
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dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  Tcry 
name  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning 
with  Teraphim.i*  It  was,  therefore,  a  small  inaage 
probably  in  human  foim.  So  far  the  hypothesis 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  inductive  and 
historical,  hut  when  he  comes  to  the  question  hoir 
it  was  instrumental  oraculaily,  he  passes  into  the 
most  extravagant  of  all  assumptions,  llie  image, 
when  the  High-Priest  questioned  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articuhite  human 
voice,  just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  the  intervention  of  a  demon !  In  dealing 
with  the  Thummim,  which  he  excludes  altogether 
from  the  oracular  functions  of  the  Uiim,  Spencer 
adopts  the  notion  of  an  ^yptian  archetype,  which 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

(5.)  Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moaet,  v.  §52)  gives 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  nnd  Thummim  were 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Tes,  on 
another  No,  while  the  tliinl  was  left  blank  or 
neutral.  The  thi-ee  were  used  »!■  lots,  and  the  High- 
Priest  decided  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evidence ;  and  the  notion  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  passing  caprice. 
It  obviously  fiuls  to  meet  the  phenomena.  Lots 
were  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Nam. 
xxvi.  55 ;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  *t  al.;  \  Sam.  xiv.  41 ; 
Prov.  xvi.  33),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn 
and  peculiar.  In  the  cases  where  the  Urim  was 
consulted,  the  answers  were  always  more  than  • 
mere  negative  or  affirmative. 

(6.)  The  conjecture  of  Ziillig  (Comm.  i»  Apoc. 
Exc.  ii.)  though  adopted  by  Winer  (flu*.)  can 
hardly  he  looked  on  as  more  satisfying.  With  him 
the  Urim  are  bright,  i.  e.  cut  and  polislied, 
diamonds,  in  form  like  dice ;  the  Thummim  per- 
fect, t.  s.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  each  class  with 
inscriptions  of  some  kind  engraved  on  it.  He  sup- 
poses a  handful  of  these  to  have  been  cai'ried  in  the 
pouch  of  the  High-Priest's  Choshen,  and  when  he 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
him  and  thit>wn  on  a  table  or,  more  probably,  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  As  they  fell  their  posi- 
tion, acroi'ding  to  traditional  rules  known  only  to 
the  high- priestly  families,  indicated  the  answer. 
He  compares  it  with  fortune-telling  by  cards  or 
co&ee-giMunds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  need  hardly 
I  be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention,  at  once  arbitrary 
and  offensive.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  Egyptians  had  access  to  diamonds,  or  knew  the 
art  of  polishing  or  engraving  them.  [DiAHOHD.] 
A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  enough  to  have 
words  or  monograms  engraved  on  them,  is  a  thing 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  nor, 
indeed,  any  where  else. 

(7.)  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence 
(Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31),  combining  parts  of 
the  views  (2)  and  (3),  identifies  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  on 
the  name  as  one  to  be  explained  by  a  hendiadvs 
(Light  and  Perfection  =  Pei-tect  illumination),  and 
believes  the  High -Priest,  by  concentrating  his 
thoughts  on  the  attiibutes  they  represented,  to  have 
divested  himself  of  all  selfishness  and  prejudice,  and 
so  to  have  pnssed  into  a  true  prophetic  stete.    In 


(Mt>.  I.  c.  3i),  who  pointed  cat  the  strong  reaemblsDoe, 
If  not  tlie  identity,  of  the  two. 

'  The  prbcen  of  proof  Is  ingenious  bnt  hardly  ara- 
vlncing.  Urim  =  "1iKhta,  flresj"  Sen^him = " the 
borning,  or  fiety  ones ; "  and  Teraphim  is  but  ttie  nine 
word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  f\  for  |^. 
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vrhat  he  says  on  this  point  there  is  much  that  is  both 
beantiful  and  true.  Lightfoot,  it  may  be  added,  had 
taken  the  same  view  (ii.  407,  ri.  278),  and  tiiat  given 
abore  in  (3)  converges  to  the  same  result. 

IV.  One   more    Theory (1.)    It  may  seem 

venturesome,  after  so  many  wild  and  conflicting 
conjectures,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  risk  of  fiilling  into  one  as  wild  and  baseless 
need  not  deter  us,  it  is  because  there  are  materials 
within  our  reach,  drawn  ii'om  our  larger  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  aud  not  less  from  onr  fuller  insight 
into  the  less  common  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
which  were  not,  to  the  same  extent,  within  the 
reach  of  our  &thers. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  our  inquiiy  may  be 
found  in  adhering  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Scriptural  statements  lead  us.  The  Urim  were  not 
identical  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
identical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
hendiadi/s  (almost  always  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
theory)  may  be  discarded.  Aud,  seeing  that  they 
are  mentioned  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
that  they  and  their  meaning  were  ali^eady  known, 
if  not  to  the  other  Israelites,  at  least  to  Moses.  If 
we  are  to  look  for  their  origin  anywhere,  it  must 
be  in  the  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  Egypt. 

(3.)  We  may  start  with  the  Thummim,  as  pre- 
senting the  easier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
is  at  once  a  patent  and  striking  analogy.  The 
priestly  judges  of  Egypt,  with  whose  pi^senoe  and 
garb  Moses  must  hare  been  iiuniliar,  wore,  each  of 
them,  hanging  on  his  neck,  suspended  on  a  golden 
chain,  a  figure  which  Greek  writers  describe  as  an 
image  of  Truth  ('AA^Soa,  as  in  the  LXX.)  often 
with  closed  eyes,  made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or 
other  precious  stones,  and,  therefore  necessai'ily 
small.  They  were  to  see  in  this  a  symbol  of  the 
purity  of  motive,  without  which  they  would  be 
unworthy  of  their  office.  With  it  they  touched 
the  lips  of  the  litigant  as  they  bade  him  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole,  the  perfect  truth  ([Hod.  Sic.  i. 
48,  75 ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  xW.  34).  '  That  this 
parallelism  commended  itself  to  the  most  learned  of 
the  Alexandiian  Jews  we  may  infer  (1)  from  the 
deliberate  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
word  iX'fitua  as  the  translation  of  Thummim; 
(2)  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  Philo  {de  Vit. 
Mot.  iii.  1 1 ),  in  which  he  says  that  the  breastplate 
{Xiyiov  )  of  the  High- Priest  was  made  strong  that 
he  might  wear  as  an  image  (Iv*  iya^naro^pg) 
the  two  virtues  which  were  so  needful  for  his 
o6See.  The  connexion  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Egyptian  symbol  was  first  noticed,  it  is  believed, 
by  Spencer  (/.  c).  It  was  met  with  cries  of  alarm. 
No  single  custom,  rite,  or  symbol,  could  possibly 
have  been  tiansferred  from  an  idolatrous  system 
into  that  of  Isi:ael.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  practice.  It  was  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  Hebrew  (Witsius,  Aegyptiaca, 
ii.  10,  11,  12,  in  UgoUni,  i. ;  Riboudealdus,  de 
Urim'et  Th.  in  UgoUni,  xii. ;  Patrick,  Conun.  in 
Ex.  xxriil.).  The  discussion  of  the  principle 
involved  need  not  be  entered  on  here.  Spencei-'s 
way  of  putting  the  case,  assuming  that  a  debased 

1  It  xatj  be  reasonably  urged  Indeed  that  in  such  cases 
tbe  previous  connexton  with  a  false  system  is  a  reason 
fOTf  and  not  againgt  tbe  ose  of  a  symbol  in  itself  expres- 
sive. The  Priests  of  Israel  were  taught  that  they  were 
not  to  have  lower  thoughts  of  the  light  and  perfection 
which  they  needed  tlun  the  Priests  of  Ra. 

'  It  Is  right  to  add  that  the  £gypUan  origin  is  n^jected 
both  by  Biihr  (.Symbelik,  II.  p.  164)  and  Ewald  (Alter- 
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form  of  religion  was  given  in  condescension  to  the 
superstitions  of  a  debased  people,  made  it,  indeed, 
needlessly  offensive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a 
revelation  of  any  kind  must,  to  be  intelligible, 
use  pre^existent  words,  and  that  those  words, 
whether  spoken  or  symbolic,  may  therefore  be 
taken  from  any  language  with  which  the  i-ecipients 
of  the  revelation  are  familiar.'  In  this  instance  the 
prejudice  has  worn  away.  The  most  orthodox  of 
German  theologians  accept  the  once  startling  theory, 
and  find  in  it  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Hengstentorg,  Egypt  and  the  five  Bookt  of 
Moaes,  c.  vi.).  It  is  admitted,  partially  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31).<' 
And  the  missing  link  of  evidence  has  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  as  bad  been  said,  of  late  origin, 
but  is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of  Egypt. 
There,  round  the  neck  of  the  ysA^,  are  seen  tiie 
two  figures  of  Thmei,  the  representative  of  Themis, 
Truth,  Justice  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
v.  28).  The  coincidence  of  sound  may,  it  is  true, 
be  accidental,  but  it  is  at  least  striking.  In  the 
words  which  tell  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory,  that 
it  did  the  stern  task  of  duty,  blind  to  all  that  could 
turn  it  aside  to  evil,  "  saying  to  bis  father  and  hia 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9),  wo 
may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the  closed  eyes  of 
the  Egyptian  Thmei. 

(4.)  The  way  is  now  open  for  a  further  inquiry. 
We  may  legitimately  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  Light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  symbolic  figure  of  Truth  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  as 
follows.  On  the  breast  of  well-nigh  every  member 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pec- 
toral plate,  corresponding  in  position  and  in  size  to 
the  Cho^ien  of  the  High-Priest  of  Israel.  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  pectorab, 
right  over  the  heart  of  the  priestly  mummy,  as  the 
Urim  was  to  be  "on  the  heart'  of  Aaron,  what 
was  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
First  Egyptian  Room,  Cases  67,  69,  70,  88,  89. 
Second  ditto.  Cases  68,  69,  74).  In  that  symbol 
were  united  and  embodied  the  highest  religious 
thoughts  to  which  man  had  then  risen.  It  repre- 
sented the  Sun  and  the  Universe,  Light  and  Life, 
Creation  and  Resunection.  The  material  of  the 
symbol  varied  according  to  tbe  I'ank  of  the  wearer. 
It  might  be  of  blue  porcelain,  or  jasper,  or  cornelian, 
or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst.  Prior  to  our  knowmg 
what  the  symbol  was,  we  should  probably  think  it 
natui'al  and  tittuig  that  this,  like  the  other,  should 
have  been  transfeii'ed  from  the  lower  worship  to  the 
highei',  from  contact  with  falsehood  to  fellowship 
with  truth.  Position,  size,  material,  meaning,  every- 
thing answers  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(5.)  But  tbe  symbol  in  this  case  was  the  mystic 
Scarabaeus ;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  startling  and 
incredible  to  suggest  that  such  an  emblem  could 
have  been  borrowed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
perhaps  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  uudei-stand  how 
it  could  ever  have  come  to  be  associated  with  such 
ideas.     We   have  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a 


thUm.  p.  307-9),  bnt  without  snfflcient  grounds.  Ewald's 
treatment  of  the  whole-  subject  Is,  Indeed,  at  once  super- 
ficial and  Inoonsiateut.  In  the  AUertkHmer  (I.  c.)  be 
speaks  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  lots,  adopting  Mi- 
chaeUs's  view.  In  his  Propheten  (1. 1&)  be  speaks  of  tbe 
High-Priest  fixing  hia  gaze  on  them  to  bring  himself  into 
the  prophetic  state. 
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ctageof  human  progi«ss,  a  phase  of  homan  thought, 
the  most  utterly  unlike  anj  that  comes  within  our 
experience.  Out  of  the  mud  which  the  Nile  left 
io  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  life  issue. 
That  of  the  Scarabaeus  was  the  most  conspicuoos. 
It  seemed  to  them  self-generated,  called  into  heing 
by  the  light,  the  child  only  of  the  suo.  Its  glossy 
wing-cases  reflecting  the  bright  rays  made  it  seem 
like  the  sun  in  miniature.  It  became  at  once  the 
emblem  of  Ra,  the  sun,  and  its  creative  power 
(Clem.  Alei.  Stnim.  ».  4,  §21;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Etxmg.  iii.  4;  Brugscfa,  Liber  Uelemptychoaeos, 
p.  .33;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  £/}ypti<ma.  It.  295, 
r.  26,  476).  But  it  came  also  out  of  the  dark 
earth,  after  the  flood  of  watera,  and  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  life  rising  oat  of  death  in  new  forms ; 
of  a  resurrection  and  a  metempsychosis  (Brupch, 
{.  c.  and  Aegypt.  Alterth.  p.  32).  So  it  was  that 
not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  Etruria  and  Assyria  aud 
otiier  countries,  the  same  strange  emblems  reap- 
peared (Dennis,  Citiet  and  Sepulchro  of  Etruria, 
Intiod.  luiii.;  Ijtyanl,  Nineveh,  ii.  214).  So  it 
was  that  men,  forgetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal, 
invested  it  with  the  title  of  Moyoytrljs  (Horapollo, 
Hierogl.  I.e.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  dreamy, 
Gnostic  sects  adopted  it  into  their  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  that  semi-Christian  Scarabaei  are  found 
with  the  sacred  words  Jao,  Sabaoth,  or  the  names 
of  angels  engraved  on  them  (Bellermann,  Ueber  die 
Scarakaen-O'emmen,  i.  10),  just  as  the  mystic 
Jbu,  or  Crux  ansata,  appears,  in  spite  of  its  original 
meaning,  on  the  monuments  of  Christian  %ypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Effypt.  v.  283).  In  older  Egypt 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
Divine  illumination,  found  in  frequent  union  with 
the  symbolic  eye,  the  emblem  of  the  providence  of 
God,  and  witli  the  hieroglyphic  invocation,  "Tu 
radians  dns  vitam  puns  hominibus"  (Bmgsch's 
translation,  Liber  Metempa.  p.  33).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  with  the  Crux  ansata,  the 
Scarabaeus  is  neither  an  idol,  nor  identilied  with 
idolatry .■  It  is  simply  a  tcord  as  much  the  mere 
exponent  of  a  thought  as  if  it  were  spoken  with 
the  lips,  or  written  in  phonetic  characters.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  Egyptian  origin  or  Its  animal 
form  which  need  staitle  us  any  more  than  the  like 
origin  of  the  Ark  or  the  Thummim,  or  the  like 
foi-m  in  the  Brazen  Serpent,  or  the  fourfold 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Cherubim.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  Joseph  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Priest  of  On,  the  priest  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  and 
Moses,  as  having  been  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  among  the  priests  of 
the  same  ritual,  and  in  the  same  city,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sculptured  word,  and 
with  its  meaning.  For  the  lattor,  at  any  rate,  it 
wonld  need  no  description,  no  interpretation.  Deep 
set  in  the  Chothen,  between  the  gems  that  repre- 
sented Israel,  it  would  set  forth  that  Light  and 


■>  Tbe  symboUc  langiuge  of  one  nation  or  age  will,  of 
conrae,  often  be-unintelligible,  and  even  seem  ludicrous 
to  another.  They  will  take  for  granted  tbat  men  have 
wofsblpped  what  tbey  manifestly  respected.  Would  it 
be  easy  to  nuke  a  Mahometan  nnderetand  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  as  used  in 
the  ornamentations  of  Kogllsh  Churches?  Would  an 
English  congregation,  not  archaeologists,  bear  to  be  told 
tbat  they  were  to  engrave  on  their  seals  a  pelican  or  a 
ilsb,asatypeof  Christ?   (Clem.Alex./'aeiia^.liL  II,  {69.} 

<•  The  words  of  Eplphanlus  are  temarkal^e,  ^  SiJAtMnc, 

•  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  In  discussing  ZUiUg's 
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Truth  were  the  centre  of  the  nation's  life.  Bekoj;- 
ing  to  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  it  would  bear 
witness  that  the  High-Priest,  in  his  oracular  acts, 
needed  above  all  thiugs  spotless  integiity  and  Divine 
illumination.  It  fulfilled  all'  the  conditions  and 
taught  all  the  lessons  which  Jewish  or  Chiistian 
writers  have  connected  with  the  (Trim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  for  determining 
the  mateiial  of  the  symbol?  The  following  tend 
at  least  to  a  delinite  conclusion:  (1)  If  the  stooe 
was  to  represent  light,  it  would  probably  he  one 
in  which  light  was,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  its 
purest  form,  colourless  and  clear,  diamond  or  rock- 
crystal.  (2)  The  traditions  quoted  above  fronn 
Suidas  and  Epiphanius  confirm  this  inference.* 
(3)  It  is  accepted  as  pert  of  Ziillig's  theory,  by 
Dean  Trench  (Epistles  toScnen  Chinhes,  p.  125)."' 
The  "white  stone"  of  Rev.  ii.  17,  like  the  other 
rewards  of  hira  that  overcometh,  declared  tbe  truth 
of  the  Universal  Priesthood.  What  had  been  the 
peculiar  treasure  of  the  house  of  Aaron  should  be 
bestowed  iVeely  on  all  believers. 

(B.)  Another  fact  connected  with  the  symbol 
enid>les  us  to  inclnde  one  of  the  best  supported  of 
the  Jewish  conjectures.  As  seen  on  the  bodies  of 
Egyptian  priests  and  others  it  almost  always  bore 
an  inscription,  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the  priest 
served,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocation,  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  some  other  Egyptian  liturgy 
(BrugKch,  Lib.  Metempa,  I.  c).  There  would  here, 
also,  be  an  analcN^.  Upon  the  old  emblem,  ceasing, 
it  may  be,  to  bear  its  old  distinctive  form,!*  there 
might  be  the  "  new  name  written,"  the  Teti-agram- 
maton,  the  Shem-lumunephorash  of  later  Judaism, 
directing  the  thoughts  of  the  priest  to  the  tnie 
Lord  of  Life  and  Light,  of  whom,  unlike  the  Ix>nl 
of  Life  in  the  Temples  of  Egypt,  there  was  no 
form  or  similitude,  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipped 
therefore  in  spirit  and  in  troth. 

(7.)  We  are  now  able  to  approach  the  question, 
"  In  what  way  was  the  Urim  instrumental  in 
enabling  the  High-Priest  to  give  a  true  oracular 
i-esponse  ? "  We  may  dismiss,  with  the  more 
thoughtful  writers  already  mentioned  (Kimchi,  on 
2  Sam.  XIV.,  may  be  added),  the  gratuitous  pro- 
digies which  have  no  existence  but  in  the  fiuide^  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  dreamers,  the  aiticulate  voice 
and  the  illumined  letters.  There  remains  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  some  way,  they  helped  him  to  rise 
out  of  all  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  out  of  all  cere- 
monial routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  analogous 
to  that  of  the  later  prophets,  and  so  to  become 
capable  of  a  new  spiritual  illumination.  The 
modus  operandi  in  this  case  may,  it  is  believed, 
be  at  least  illustrated  by  some  lower  analogies  in 
the  less  common  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  such  phenomena 
is  the  change  produced  by  concentrating  the 
thoughto  on  a  single  idea,  by  gazing  stedfastly  on  a 


theory,  the  writer  finds  himself  nnable  to  agree  with  Desn 
Trench  as  to  the  diunood  being  ceruinly  (he  stone  In 
qnestioo.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no  diamonds  have  as  yet 
been  fonnd  among  the  Jewels  of  Egypt.  Rock-crystal 
seems  therefore  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

p  Change!  in  tbe  form  of  an  emblem  till  It  cesses  to 
bear  any  actual  reaemblanoe  tu  Its  original  p^ototyp^ 
are  familiar  to  all  students  of  symbolism.  The  Cm 
atuata,  the  Ibu,  which  was  the  sign  of  life.  Is,  perhaps, 
tbe  moat  striking  Instance  (Wilkinson.  Jnc.  Bnpt-  v. 
283).  GeMnlus,  In  like  manner,  in  his  Mmumenla  11m- 
tticia  II.  C8,  69, 10),  gives  engravings  of  Scaiabael  in 
which  notliing  but  the  oval  form  Is  left. 
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tingle  fixed  point  The  brighter  and  more  dazzling 
Ute  point  upon  which  the  eyes  are  turned  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  change  produced.  The  life  of  per- 
ception is  interrupted.  Sight  and  hearing  &il  to 
fulfil  their  usual  functions.  The  mind  passes  into 
a  state  of  profonnd  abstiaction,  and  loses  all  distinct 
personal  consciousness.  Though  not  asleep  it  may 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  Under  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  than  itself, 
it  may  be  played  on  like  "  a  thinking  automaton."  i 
When  not  so  played  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
mined by  the  "dominant  ideas"  which  were  im- 
pressed upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  its  own 
act,  it  brought  about  the  abnormal  change  (Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter  in  Quarterly  Rev.  xciii.  pp.  510,  522), 

(8.)  We  are  fiimiliar  with  these  phenomena 
chiefly  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  lower 
fomn  of  mysticism,  with  the  tricks  of  electit)- 
biologists,  and  other  charlatans.  Even  as  such 
they  present  points  of  contact  with  many  fiicts  of 
interest  in  Scriptural  or  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Independent  of  many  fiicts  in  monastic  legends  of 
whi<ii  this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  we 
may  see  in  the  last  great  controversy  of  the  (Sreek 
Church  a  startling  proof  how  ten-ible  may  be  the 
influence  of  these  morbid  states  when  there  is  no 
healthy  moral  or  intellectual  activity  to  counteract 
them.  For  three  hundred  years  or  more  the  rule 
of  the  Abbot  Simeon  of  Xerocercos,  prescribing  a 
process  precis«-ly  analogous  to  that  described  above, 
was  adapted  by  myriad;!  of  monks  in  Mount  Athos 
and  elsewhere.  The  Christianity  of  the  East 
seemed  in  danger  of  giving  its  sanction  to  a  spiritual 
suicide  like  that  of  a  Buddhist  seeking,  as  his 
highest  blessedness,  the  annihilation  of  the  Nir- 
uxma.  Plunged  in  profound  abstraction,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  centre  of  their  own  bodies,  the 
Quietists  of  the  14th  century  (^avxaoral,  h/i^a- 
Ao^v^iKol)  enjoyed  an  onspoikable  tranquillity, 
believed  themselves  to  be  radiant  with  a  Divine 
glory,  and  saw  visions  of  the  uncreated  light  which 
bad  shone  on  Tabor.  Degrading  as  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  us,  it  was  a  serious  danger  then.  The 
mania  spread  like  an  epidemic,  even  among  the  laity. 
Husbands,  &thers,  men  of  letters,  and  artisans  gave 
themselves  up  to  it.  It  was  important  enough 
to  be  the  occasion  of  repeated  Synods,  in  which 
emperore,  patriarchs,  bishops  were  eager  to  take 
part,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the 
corollaries  deduced  from  it  (Fleoiy,  Hitt.  Ecclea. 
xcv.  9;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  §129;  Maury,  La 
Magit  et  fAatrologie,  pp.  429-30). 

(9.).  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  however,  that, 
within  given  limits,  and  in  a  given  stage  of  human 
progress,  the  state  which  seems  so  abnormal,  might 
have  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  foremost  among  modern  physiologi«ts, 
the  processes  of  hypnotit>m  would  have  their  place 
in  a  perfect  system  of  therapeutics  ( Quart.  Review, 
1.  c).  It  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  may, 
in  the  less  perfect  stages  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
mankind,  have  helped  instead  of  hindering.  In  this 
way  only,  it  may  be,  the  sense-bound  spirit  could 
abstract  itself  from  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 
the   attitude    of  an  expectant  tranquillity.     The 

1  The  word  is  used,  of  course,  iu  its  popular  sense,  as  a 
toy  moving  by  machinery.  Strictly  speatdng.  automatic 
force  is  Just  the  element  which  has,  for  the  time,  dis- 
appeared. 

'  llie  prayer  of  Ps.  xllil.  3, "  Send  oat  tby  light  and  thy 
tmth,"  though  it  does  not  contain  the  wonis  (Trim  and 
Tbammlm,  speaks  obvloiuly  of  that  which  they  sym- 
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entire  suppression  of  human  consdousness,  as  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  state  [camp. 
Trance],  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man  to  be 
phiyed  upon,  as  the  hand  plays  upon  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  acttial  condition  of  the 
inspired  state,  just  as  even  now  it  is  the  only  concep- 
tion which  some  minds  are  capable  of  forming  of  the 
fact  of  inspiration  in  any  form  or  at  any  time.  Bew- 
ing  this  in  mind,  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  the 
process  of  seeking  counsel "  by  Urim."  The  question 
brought  was  oneafiecting  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
or  its  army,  or  its  king.  The  inquirer  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper,  asking  one  question  only  at  a  time  (Gem. 
Bab.  Joma,  in  Mede,  I.  c).  The  High-Piiest,  fixing 
his  gaze  on  the  "  gems  oracular"  that  lay  "on  his 
heart,"  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the 
Perfection  which  they  symbolised,  on  the  Holy 
Name  inscribed  on  them.  The  act  was  itself  a 
prayer,  and,  like  other  prayers,  it  might  be  an- 
swered.' After  a  time,  he  passed  into  the  new, 
mysterious,  half-ecstatic  state.*  All  disturbing 
elements — selfishness,  prejudice,  the  feai'  of  man— 
wei*  eliminated.  He  received  the  insight  which 
he  craved.  Men  trusted  in  his  decisions  as  with  us 
men  trust  the  judgment  which  has  been  purified 
by  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  more 
than  that  which  grows  only  out  of  debate,  and 
policy,  and  calculation. 

(10.)  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  think  that  a 
like  method  of  passing  into  this  state  of  insight  was 
practised  unblamed  in  the  countiy  to  which  we  have 
traced  the  Urim,  and  among  the  people  for  whose 
education  this  process  was  adapted.  We  need  not 
think  of  Josepli,  the  pure,  the  heavoi-taught,  the 
blameless  one,  as  adopting,  still  less  as  falsely  pre- 
tending to  adopt,  the  dark  arts  of  a  system  of  im- 
posture (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  For  one  into  whose 
character  the  dream-element  of  prevision  entered  so 
'iX'S^Xi  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  the  us* 
of  media  by  which  he  might  superinduce  at  will  the 
di-eam-state  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  youth 
unbidden,  with  no  outward  stimulus ;  and  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  which  Joseph  "divined"  was  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  which  has  been  now  de- 
scribed. To  fill  the  cup  with  water,  to  fix  the  eye 
on  a  gold  or  silver  coin  in  it,  or,  more  frequently, 
on  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it, 
was  an  essential  port  of  the  KvAuco^torreta,  the 
AeKOfo/wuTefa  of  ancient  systems  of  divination 
(Maury,  La  Magie  et  rAstrologie,  pp.  426-20; 
Kaliscb,  Oencsis,  in  loc.).  In  the  most  modern 
form  of  it,  among  the  magicians  of  Cairo,  the  boy's 
fixed  gaze  upon  the  few  drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  answers  the  same  purpose  and  produces 
the  same  result  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.  1.  c.  xii).  The 
difierenoe  between'  the  true  and  the  &lse  in  these 
cases  is  however  far  greater  than  the  superficial 
resemblance.  To  enter  upon  that  exceptional  state 
with  vague  stupid  cuiiosity,  may  lead  to  an  im- 
becility which  is  the  sport  of  every  casual  suggestion. 
To  pass  into  it  with  feelings  of  luitred,  psissioii,  lust, 
may  add  to  their  power  a  feaiful  intensity  for  evil, 
till  the  state  of  the  soul  is  demoniac  rather  than 
human.  To  enter  upon  it  as  the  High-Priest 
entered,  with  the  player  of  faith,  might  in  like 

hollaed,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  echo  of  the  High 
Priest's  prayer  In  a  form  in  which  It  might  be  used  by 
any  devout  worshipper. 

•  The  striking  exclsmation  of  Saul,  "  Withdraw  tby 
liand  I "  when  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  (Trim  was  no 
longer  needed,  was  dearly  an  Interruption  of  Uiis  pn>- 
c«x8  (1  Sun.  zlv.  19). 
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manner  intouify  what  was  noblest  and  trnest  in  him,  I 
and  (it  him  to  be  for  the  time  a  Teasel  of  the  Trath.  I 

(1 1 .)  It  may  startle  us  at  Krst  to  think  that 
any  physical  media  should  be  used  in  a  divine  order 
to  bring  about  a  spiritual  result,  still  more  that 
those  media  should  be  the  same  as  are  found  else- 
where in  systems  in  which  evil  is  at  least  prepon- 
derant ;  yet  here  too  Scripture  and  History  present 
us  with  very  striking  analogies.  In  other  forms  of 
worship,  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  in  Orphic  and 
Corybnntian  rerels,  music  was  used  to  work  the 
worshippers  into  a  state  of  orgiastic  frenzy.  In  the 
mystic  fraternity  of  Pythagoras  it  was  employed 
before  sleep,  that  their  visions  might  be  serene  and 
pure  (Plutarch,  Dt  la.  et  Otir.  ad  fin.).  Yet  the 
same  instrumentality  bringing  about  a  result  analo- 
gous at  least  to  ib«  hitter,  probably  embracing 
elements  of  both,  was  used  from  the  first  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  i.  5).  It 
soothed  the  veied  spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  xri.  23) ; 
it  wrought  on  him,  when  it  came  in  its  choral 
power,  till  he  too  burst  into  the  ecstatic  song 
(1  Sam.  ziz.  20-24).  With  one  at  least  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  it  was  as  much  the  pre- 
paration for  his  receiving  light  and  guidance  from 
above  as  the  gaze  at  the  Urim  had  been  to  the 
High-Prie»t.  "  Elisha  said  ,  .  .  '  Now  bring  me  a 
minstrel.'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him" 
•(2K.  iii.  15).« 

(12.)  The  facts  just  noticed  point  to  the  right 
answer  to  the  question  which  yet  remains,  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thnmmim,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  withdrawal.  The  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §5-7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  supernatural  lustre  till  within 
two  hundred  years  of  his  own  time  is  simply  a 
Jewish  fable,  at  variance  with  the  direct  confession 
of  their  absence  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  63),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).  As  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  other  Jewish  writers, 
that  they  continued  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Kiile  (Sola,  p.  43;  Midrash  on  Song 
of  Sol.  in  Bu:(toif,  /.  c).  It  is  quite  inconceivable, 
had  it  been  so,  that  there  should  have  been  no 
tingle  instance  of  an  oracle  thus  obt^ned  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah.  The 
fiicts  of  the  case  are  few,  but  they  are  decisive. 
Hever,  after  the  dayB  of  David,  is  the  Ephod,  with 
its  appendages,  connected  with  counsel  from  Jehovah 
(soCarpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  5).  Abiathar  is  the  last 
priest  who  habitually  uses  it  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9,  xrviii.  6  ;  probably  also  2  Sam. 
zxi.  1).  His  name  is  identified  in  a  strange  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Talmud  {Sinhedr.  f.  19,  1 ,  in 
Lightfoot,  xi.  386)  with  the  departed  glory  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.  And  the  explanation  of 
these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Hen  had  been 
taught  by  this  time  another  process  by  which  the 
spiritual  might  at  once  assert  its  independence  of 
uie  sensuous  life,  and  yet  retain  its  distinct  per- 
sonal consciousness — a  pi-ocess  less  liable  to  per- 

>  That  ■■  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  recognised  ex- 
pression for  this  awful  consdonsnesi  of  the  Divine  pre- 
seiice  we  8nd  firom  the  visions  of  Eieldel  (i.  3,  til.  14, 
et  aL),  and  1  K.  xvllL  4S.  It  helps  ns  obviously  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  corresponding  phnse.  "with 
the  finger  of  Ood."  In  Ex.  xxti.  18.  Oemp.  too,  the 
equivalence,  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  of  the  two  forms. 
■<  If  I  with  the  finger  of  Ood  (Luke  xl.  30  =  •  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,'  Hatt.  xii.  28)  cast  ont  devils." 
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version,  leading  to  higher  and  more  cantinnoos 
illumination.  Through  the  sense  of  hearing,  not 
through  that  of  sight,  was  to  be  wrought  the 
subtle  and  mysterious  change.  Music — in  its  mar- 
velloos  variety,  its  subtle  sweetness,  its  q>irit- 
stirring  power — was  to  be,  for  all  time  to  come, 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  of  praise  and  prayer, 
opening  heart  and  soul  to  new  and  higher  thoughts. 
The  utterances  of  the  prophets,  speaking  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  were  to  supersede  the  oracles  of 
the  Urim.  The  change  which  about  this  period  passed 
over  the  speech  of  Israel  was  a  witness  of  the  moral 
elevation  which  that  other  change  involved.  **  He 
that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called 
a  seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  To  be  the  mouthpiece,  the 
spokesman,  of  Jehovah  was  higher  than  to  aeh  visions 
of  the  future,  however  clear,  whether  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  or  the  lost  asses  of  Kish, 

(13.)  The  transition  was  probably  not  made 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  accompanied  by,  even 
if  it  did  not  in  port  cause,  thd  transfer  of  the  Pon- 
tificate from  one  branch  of  the  priestly  family  to 
another.  The  strange  opposition  of  Abiathar  to 
the  will  of  David,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  is  intel- 
ligible on  the  hypothesis  that  he,  long  accustomed, 
as  holding  the  Ephod  and  the  Urim,  to  guide  the 
king's  councils  by  his  oracular  answers,  viewed, 
with  some  approach  to  jealousy,  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  prophets,  and  the  accession  of  a  prince 
who  had  grown  up  under  their  training.  With  him 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  Imowledge,  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  passed  out  of  sight.  It 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  they  did  so.  To 
have  the  voices  of  the  prophets  in  their  stead  was 
to  gain  and  not  to  lose.  So  the  old  order  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  If  the  fond  yearning  of 
the  Isiaelites  of  the  Captivity  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  a  priest  had  once  again  arisen  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim,  they  would  but  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements " 
which  were  to  pass  away.  All  attempts,  from  the 
Suie  of  Simeon  to  the  Spiritual  Exercixs  of  Loyola, 
to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  purchase  spiritual  ecsta- 
sies by  the  sacrilice  of  intellect  and  of  conscience, 
have  been  steps  backward  into  darlmess,  not  for- 
ward into  light.  So  it  was  that  God,  in  many  dif- 
ferent measures  and  many  different  fashions  (iroXv- 
lUfSt  «cai  irokvTpiTiis),  spake  in  time  past  imto 
the  Fathers  (Heb.  i.  1).  So  it  is,  in  words  that 
embody  the  same  thought,  and  draw  from  it  a 
needful  lesson,  that 

*  Ood  Ailflls  himself  In  many  ways, 
]>st  one  good  custom  should  oornipt  the  woiU."  • 
[E.  H.  P.] 

UStJBT.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lending 
and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Loan.  It  need 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  practice  of  mort- 
gaging land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew 
up  among  the  Jews  dm-ing  the  Captivity,  in  direct 
vioLttion  of  the  law  (Lev.  ixv.  36, 37 ;  Ez.  xviii.  8, 
13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1  in  100  per 
month,  coiTesponding  to  the  Boman  centaimtu 
uaurat,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum— a  rate  which 


■  In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text,  one 
hss  to  be  named  to  which  the  writer  hta  not  been 
able  to  get  access,  and  which  he  knows  only  through  the 
ThaawTu  of  Gesentus.  Bellemuum,  whose 'treatises  on 
the  Scarabaet  are  quoted  above,  has  also  written,  I>it 
VHm  und  rkummtm,  die  SUe$ten  (rOmMii.  He  appar- 
ently Identifies  the  Urim  and  Tbummlm  with  the  genu 
of  the  breas^lIate. 
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Niebahr  eonsiden  to  have  been  borrowed  fix>m 
abroad,  and  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quite  lately, 
a  Tery*  oaual  or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the  East 
(Nieb.  ffiat.  of  Some,  iii.  57,  Engl.  Tr.;  Volney, 
Trtm.  il.  254,  note;  Chardin,  Voi/.-n.  122).  Yet 
the  law  of  the  Kui^n,  like  the  Jewish,  ibrbids  all 
usury  (Lane,  if.  E.  i.  132 ;  Sale,  Kwrim,  c.  30). 
The  laws  of  Menu  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent. 
aa  an  interest  rate ;  but,  as  wa«  the  hw  in  Egypt, 
accumuUted  interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
original  sum  lent  {jMva  of  Menu,  cviii.  140, 141, 
151 ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  295 ;  Died, 
i.  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was  annulled  by 
Nehemiah,  and  an  oath  exacted  to  ensure  its  discon- 
tinuance (Meh.  V.  3-13 ;  Selden,  De  Jwr.  Nat.  yi. 
10 ;   Hoftnann,  Lexic.  "  Usura  ").      [H.  W.  P.] 

ITTA  (OiTo:  Uihd)  1  Esdr.  y.  30.  It  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  of  AIXUB  (Ezr.  ii.  45). 

U'THAI(»mj>:  Ttmel:  Alex.  r<»«(:  Ottd). 
1.  The  son  of  Amm&ud,  of  the  children  of  Pharez, 
the  eon  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  He  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  Captivity.  In  Neh.  li.  4  he  is  called  "Atuajah 
the  sen  of  Uzziah." 

2.  (Oi9at:  Uthai.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai, 
who  returned  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  14). 

U'THn  (OMQ  1  Esdr.  yiU.  40.    [Uthai  2]. 

VZ(X>tS]  one, 'at, 'as:  m,  ffm).  This 
name  is  applied  to — 1.  A  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  i.  23), 
and  consequently  a  gi-andson  of  Shem,  to  whom  he 
is  immediately  referred  in  the  more  concise  gene- 
alogy of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Aram  being 
omitted*  (1  Chr.  i.  17).  2.  A  son  of  Nahor 
by  Hikah  (Gen.  zxii.  21;  A.  V.  Huz).  3. 
A  son  of  Dishan,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxri.  28).  4.  The  country  in  which  Job  lived 
(Job  i.  1).  As  the  genealogical  statements  of  the 
Boole  of  Geneas  are  undoubtedly  ethnological,  and 
in  many  instances  also  geographical,  it  naay  be 
fiurly  surmised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 
the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points  to  a 
fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 
certain  locality.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  connecting  linlu  may  be 
discovered  between  the  same  branches.  For  in- 
stance, Nos.  I  and  2  have  in  common  the  names 
Aram  (comp.  Gen.  x.  23,  xxii.  21)  and  Maachah 
as  a  geographical  designation  in  connexion  with  the 
former  (1  Chr.  xix.  6),  and  a  personal  one  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Utter  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  Nos.  2  and 
4  have  in  common  the  names  Buz  and  Buzite 
(Gen.  xxii.  21 ;  Job  xxxii.  2),  Chesed  and  Chasdim 
(Gen.  xxii.  22 ;  Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  "  Chaldaeans"), 
Shuah;  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv. 
2 ;  Job  ii.  11),  and  Kedem,  as  the  country  whither 
Abraham  sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  chil- 
dren by  Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job 
lived  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Job  i.  3).  Nos.  3  and  4, 
again,  have  in  common  Eliphaz  (Gen.  zxxvi.  10  ;  Job 
ii.  11),  and  Teman  and  Temanite  (Gen.  ixxvi.  11 ; 
Job  ii.  11).  The  ethnological  &ct  embodied  in 
the  above  coincidences  of  names  appears  to  be  as 
follows: — Cei'tain  branches  of  the  Aramaic  family, 
being  both  more  ancieat  and   occupying  a  more 
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northerly  position  than  the  others,  coalesced  with 
branches  of  the  later  Abrahamids,  holding  a  some- 
what centiiO  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
and  again  wi^  branches  of  the  still  later  Edomites 
of  the  south,  after  they  had  become  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Abrahamids.  This  conclusion  would  re- 
ceive confirmation  if  the  geogmphical  position  of 
Uz,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  harmonized 
with  the  probability  of  such  an  amalgamation.  As 
far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  east  or  south-east 
of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3 ;  see  Bene-Kedeji)  ;  adja- 
cent to  the  iSabaeans  and  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i. 
15,  17),  consequently  noilhward  of  the  southern 
Arabians,  and  westward  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
at  one  period  occupied  (Jz,  probably  as  conquerors 
(Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whose  troglodyte  habits  are 
probably  desciibed  in  Job  xxx.  6,  7.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  country  may  further  be  deduced  from 
the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends,  Eliphaz  the 
Temanito  being  an  Idumean,  Elihn  the  Buzite 
being  probably  a  neighbour  of  the  Chaldeans, 
for  Buz  and  Chesed  were  brothers  (Gen.  xxii. 
21,  22),  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of  the 
Bene-Kedem.  Whether  5i)phar  the  Naamathito  is 
to  be  connected  with  Naamab  in  the  tiibe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41)  may  be  regarded  as  problematical : 
if  he  were,  the  conclusion  would  be  furtlier  esta- 
blished. From  the  above  data  we  infer  that  the 
land  of  Uz  corresponds  to  the  ArcAia  Deaeria  of 
ohissical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it 
as  lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  This 
district  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  roam  from  the  borfers  of  Palestine  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  northward  to  the  confines  of 
Syria.  Whether  the  name  of  Vi  survived  to  clas- 
sical times  is  uncertain;  a  tribe  named  Aesitae 
(AJo-iTOi)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §2): 
this  Bocbart  identities  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture 
by  altering  the  reading  into  Aivtrw  {Phaleg,  ii.  8) ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
(iy  x'^Pf  ''V  MfflriSi,  Job  i.  1 ;  comp.  xxxii.  2), 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  change.  Gesenius 
{T/ie».  p.  1003)  is  satisfied  with  the  form  Aesitae 
as  sufficiently  corresponding  to  Uz.       [W.  L.  B.] 

U'ZAIOMK:  Eifot;  FA.  EW:  Ozi).  The 
latlier  of  Palid,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

U'ZAL  ('jm  !  Samar.  ^J*K :  AlftA,  AUHiK  : 
Uzal,  J7i»a/).  The  sixth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
X.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlemente  are  clearly 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  Sen'i,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  Awzil, 

^\j^\  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Cauasin,  Esmi,  i.  40, 
foot-note ;  Mardsid,  s.  v. ;  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Bun- 
sen's  BiMwerk,  &c.).l>  It  has  disputed  the  right 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  any  traditions  have  come 
down  to  Ds;  the  rival  cities  being  Sheba  (the 
Arabic  Seb4),  and  Sephar  (or  Zafar).  Unlike 
one  or  both  of  these  cities  which  passed  occasionally 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Hazarmavetb 
(Hadramawt),  it  seems  to  have  always  belonged  to 
the  people  of  Sheba ;  and  from  its  position  in  the 


*  The  LXX,  Inserts  the  words  xal  viol  'A/m/*  before  the 
notioe  of  Us  and  bis  brothers :  bat  for  this  there  Is  no 
antbority  in  the  Hebrew.  For  a  pordlel  Instance  of 
eoDdseness  see  ver.  4. 

'  The  printed  edition  of  the  Mardtid  wrltm  the  name 


Ooi^l,  and  hits,  ■■  It  is  said  that  Its  name  was  Ooiil; 
and  when  the  Abyislnlans  arrived  at  It,  and  nw  it  to 
be  heantifal,  they  said  ■Sanli,'  which  means  heauUltal : 
therefore  It  was  called  San'ik"     - 
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eentre  of  the  beat  portion  of  that  kingdom,  it  most 
alwaTS  have  been  an  impoiiant  city,  though  pro- 
bsblj  of  less  importance  than  Seba  itself.  Niebuhr 
(Dtscr.  201,  leq.)  sajs  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
situate  in  an  elevated  country,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and 
with  a  stream  (after  heavy  rains)  i-unning  through 
It  (from  the  mountain  of  Sawifee,  EMdreesee,  i. 
50),  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the  west, 
with  country-houses  and  Tillages  on  its  banks. 
It  has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  fiimous  temple, 
called  Beyt-Ghnmdin,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Shoorabeel;  which  was  razed  by  order  of 
Othman.  The  houses  and  palaces  of  San"^  Nie- 
buhr says,  are  finer  than  thoee  of  any  other  town 
of  Arabia;  and  it  potsesses  many  mosques,  pub- 
lic baths,  and  cararaiiserais.  El-ldreesee's  account 
of  its  situation  and  flourishing  state  (i.  50,  quoted 
also  by  Bochnrt,  Phaltg,  %xi.)  agrees  with  that 
of  Niebuhr.  Ydkoot  says,  "  Sanlt  is  the  greatest 
city  in  the  Yemen,  and  the  most  beautifbl  of 
them.  It  resembles  Damascus,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  Of  its  trees  (or  gardens),  and  the 
rippling  of  its  wntei-s  "  {Hushtarak,  s.  v.,  uomp.  Ibn- 
El-Waiijee  MS.) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Marasid 
(said  to  be  Yitkoot)  says,  "  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Yemen  and  the  best  of  its  cities;  it  resembles 
Uamascus,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its 
fruits"  (».e.  San'ii). 

Uzal,  or  Awz&l,  is  most  probably  the  same  as  the 
Auzara  {KSQapa),  or  Aueara  (A^irofKi)  of  the 
classics,  by  Uie  common  permutation  of  I  and  r. 
Pliny  (N.  H.  xii.  16)  speaks  of  this  as  belonging 
to  the  Gebonitae ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ancient 
division  (or  "mikhlAf")  of  the  Yemen  in  which  it 
is  situate,  and  which  is  called  Sinhan,  belonged  to  a 
very  old  confedei-acy  of  tribes  named  Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitae  of  the  classics ;  another 
division  being  also  called  Mikhldf  Jenb  {Marisid, 
a.  m.  mikhldf  and  jenb,  and  Mushtarai,  s.  v.  jenb). 
Bochart  accepts  Ausara  as  the  classical  form  of 
Uzal  {I'Kaleg,  1.  c),  but  his  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Gebanitae  is  purely  fimciful. 

Uzal  is  perhaps  refeired  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19), 
translated  in  the  A.V.  "  Javan,"  going  to  and  fro, 
Heb.  ?T1KD.  A  city  named  Yawan,  or  Yawan, 
in  the  Yemen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kdmoos  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  and  Bochart,  {.  c).  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  correct  reading 
of  this  passage;  but  the  most  part  are  in  &vour  of 
the  reference  to  Uzal.   See  also  Javak.   [E,  S.  P.] 

UZ'ZA(KI^:  *Af<£:  Oza).  1.  A  Benjamite 
of  the  sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  The  Targum  on 
Esther  makes  him  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mordecai. 

2.  i'OCd.)  Elsewhere  called  Uzzah  (1  Chr.  liii. 
7,9,10,11). 

3.  ('Afc«,'oCf;  'ACi,'0{l:  Aza.)  The  children 
of  Uzza  were  a  &mily  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vU.  51). 

4.  (m^:  'OCi;  Alex.'Af<t:  Oza).     Properly 

"Uzzah."  As  the  text  now  stands,  Uzzah  is  a 
descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [14]) !  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  vei-se  by  whidi  the 
sons  of  Gershom  are  omitted,  tor  Libni  and  Shimei 
are  elsewhere  descendants  of  Gershom,  and  not  of 
Meraii.  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina  (rU^T),  or 
Zizah  (nPT),  the  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 
11) ;  for  these  names  evidently  denote  the  same  pei^ 
son  and,  in  Hebrew  character,  are  not  unlike  Uzzah. 

UZ'ZA,  THE  GARDEN  OP  (W^  JJ  :  /tf,- 
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.  wot  'Ofi :  hortvs  Aza).  The  spot  in  which  Manasaeb 
king  of  Judah,   and   his  son   Amon,   weie   both 
'  buried  (2  K.  xzi.  18,  26).    It  was  the  garden 
attached  to  Hanasseh's  palace  (ver.  18,  and  2  Chr. 
,  xzxiii.  20),  and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jeru- 
salem.  The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  not 
where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.     No 
I  clue,  howevei',  is  afforded  to  its  position.    Josephus 
I  {Ani.  X.  3,  §2)  simply  reiterates  the  statement  of 
'  the  Bible.     It  is  ingeniously  suggested  by  Corne- 
lias a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called  from 
being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uzza  died  during  the 
'  removal  of  the  Ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  is  known  to  have  retained  his 
name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  placing  this  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  possibly  at  or  near  tlie  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah.    [N ACHON,  p.  455,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uzza's  death  was  itself  a  threshing- 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  wo^ 
from  this,'  gorm,  pj,  into  gan,  \i,  garden,  would 
I  not  be  difficult  or  improbable.    But  nothing  certain 
can  be  said  on  the  point. 

I  Bunsen  (Bibelvcerk,  note  on  2  K.  xzi.  18)  on  the 
I  strength  of  the  mention  of  "  palaces  "  in  the  same 
'  paragraph  with  Ophel  (A.V.  "  forts  ")  in  a  denun- 
ciation of  Isaiah  (xixii.  14),  asserts  that  a  palace 
was  sitiuted  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  pohioe  of  Manosseh  and  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Uzza.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  a  superstructure !  [G.] 

UZ'ZAH  (WJ?  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  elsewhere  nj^  : 

*Ofel;  Alex. 'Af<£,  "Affi^:  Oza).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at  Kiijath-jearim  the 
ark  rested  for  20  veal's.  The  eldest  son  of  Abina- 
dab (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to  have  been  Kleazar, 
who  was  consecrated  to  look  after  the  ark.  Uzzah 
probobly  was  the  second,  and  Ahio*  the  third. 
They  both  accompanied  its  removal,  when  David 
fint  undertook  to  cairy  it  to  Jerasalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  before  the  cart — the  new  cart 
(1  Chr.  xili.  7) — on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
Uzzah  walked  by  the  ^de  of  the  cart.  The  proces- 
sion, vrith  all  manner  of  music,  ad^'anced  as  far  as 
a  spot  variously  called  "the  threshing-floor  "  (1  Chr. 
liii.  9),  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon "  (ib. 
Heb.  LXX. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2),  "  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Nachor"  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  LXX.),  "the 
threshing-floor  of  Nachon"  (ib.  H^.).  At  this 
point — perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the 
oxen  (or,  LXX.,  "  the  calf")  stumbled  {Heb.)  or 
"  overturned  the  ark  "  (LXX.).  Uzzah  caught  it 
to  prevent  its  fiilling. 

He  died  immediately,  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  His 
death,  by  whatever  means  it  was  accomplished,  was 
so  sudden  and  awful  that,  in  the  saci'ed  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ascribed  directly  to  the 
Divine  anger.  "  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him  there."   "  For  his 

ermr,"  bVilrJ^,  adds  the  present  Hebrew  text, 

not  the  LXX. ;  "  because  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
ark"  (1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  The  eiTor  or  sin  is  not 
explained.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  makes  it  to 
be  because  he  touched  the  ark  not  being  a  priest. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  ark  was 
in  a  cart,  and  not  (Ex.  xiv.  14)  carried  on  the 
shouldera  of  the  Levites.     But  the  narrative  seems 


'  ITie  LXX.  for  "Ahio"  read  "his  brethren." 
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to  imply  that  it  was  simplj  the  rough,  hasty 
handling  of  the  sacred  oo£fer.  The  event  produced 
a  deep  sensation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  reKDtment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  ark  further ; 
and  the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient  name,'* 
was  henceforth  called  "  Pei'ez-Uzzah,"  the  "  break- 
ing," or  "  disaster"  of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  8 ;  1  Chr. 
liii.  11 ;  Job.  Axt.  vii.  4,  §2). 

There  is  no  proof  for  the  aasertitMi  that  Uzzah 
was  a  Levite.  [A.  P.  S.] 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'BAH  (nTK^  J;?^ :  «oJ  i-Jol 
'Ofii',  Xvnpi  ■  Otmaara).  A  town  founded  or  re- 
built by  Sherah,  an  Kphraimite  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter either  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beriah.  It  is 
named  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connexion  with 
the  two  Beth-borons.  These  latter  still  remain 
probably  in  precisely  their  ancient  position,  and 
called  by  almost  exactly  their  ancient  names  ;  but 
no  trace  of  Uzzen-Sherah  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered,  unless  it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  is 
shown  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  as 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  about  three 
miles  S.W.  of  Beitir  et-tahta.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Robinson  (in  the  lists  in  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of 
B.  R.  1st  edit.  p.  120) ;  and  also  by  Tobler  {3tte 
Wandenmg,  188). 

The  woi-d  ozen  in  Hebrew  signifies  an  "  ear ; " 
and  assuming  that  uzzen  is  not  mei-ely  a  modifi- 
cation of  some  unintelligible  Canaanite  word,  it 
may  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
feature  of  the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Aznoth-Tabor,  in  which  aznoih  is  perhaps  related 
to  the  same  root. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Uzzen-SheiTih 
with  Timnath-Serah ;  but  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  names  exists  only  in  English  (DIKC'  and 
mO),  and  the  identification,  tempting  as  it  is  from 
the  tkct  of  Sherah  being  an  ancestress  of  Joshua, 
cannot  be  entertained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  (in  both 
IISS.)  give  a  different  turn  to  the  passage,  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  ^331  before  Uzzen.  Sherah, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  US.  (Mai),  and  in  the  Alex, 
given  as  Zoo^o.  [G.] 

UZ'ZICf^:  *OC(:  Ozi:  short  for  HJW,  "Je- 
hovah is  my  strength."  Compare  Uzziah,  tJzziel). 
1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  fiither  of  Zerahiah,  in  the 
line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Ezr. 
vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Zadok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  high- 
priest.  Indeed,  he  is  included  In  those  descendants 
of  Phinehas  between  the  high-priest  Abishua  ('Ii^ 
(nproT)  and  Zadok,  who,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  1),  were  private  persons.  He  must 
have  been  contemporary  with,  but  rather  earlier 
than,  Eli.  In  Josephus's  list  Uzzi  is  unaccountably 
transformed  into  Jonathan. 

2.  Son  of  Tola  the  eon  of  bsachar,  and  father  of 
five  sons,  who  were  all  chief  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  2,3.) 

3.  Son  of  BeU,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  same,  from  whom  descended 
some  Benjamite  houses,  which  were  settled  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  overseer  of  the 

>>  For  Uie  conjecture  that  Uiis  was  the  Garden  of 
UzzA  mentioned  in  the  later  history,  see  the  preceding 
article. 
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Levites  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

6.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  father's-hoase  of  Je- 
daiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest  (Neh. 
lii.  19). 

7.  One  of  the  priesta  who  assisted  Ezra  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 
Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.       [A.  C.  H.] 

UZZI'A(KJ^}>:  'OCIoi  Alei.'Of€ro:  Oxid). 
One  of  David's  guard,  and  apparently,  from  his 
appellation  "  the  Ashterathite,"  a  native  of  Ashta- 
roth  beyond  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

UZZI'AH(W:^:  'Afopfoj  in  Kings,  *oCt<» 
elsewhere ;  Alex.  'Oxoffor  in  2  K.  xv.  13 :  Ozias, 
but  Axariaa  in  2  K.  xv.  13). 

1.  (Izziah  king  of  Judah.  In  some  passages  his 
mune  appears  in  the  lengthened  form  1n*W  (2  K, 
ly.  32,  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  xxvii.  2  ;  Is.  ill,  vi.  1, 
vii.  I),  which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  eiTor  of 
the  copyists,  n*tj>  and  n'ltj>  being  nearly  identical, 
or  "  to  an  exchange  of  the  names  as  spoken  by  the 
common  people,  sa  being  pronounced  for  sr,"  This 
is  possible,  but  there  are  other  instances  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  (not  of  Israel)  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  undoubtedly 
in  the  later  history,  and  perhaps  in  the  earlier, 
as  Jehoahaz  to  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xii.  17),  though 
this  example  is  not  quite  certain.  [Ahaziah, 
No.  2.]  After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his  son 
Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the 
vacant  throne,  at  the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  relgu  of  52  years  he  lived  in  the 
tear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a  wise,  active, 
and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  his  fathei's  enemies  the 
Edomites,  whohad  revolted  from  Judah  in  Jehoram's 
time,  80  years  before,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akalo,  where  he  took  the  im- 
portant place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,. and  probably 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  whidi 
Jehoshaphat  had  Giiled  to  do.  This  succ&ss  is  re- 
corded in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  (xiv.  22),  but  from 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxvi.  1,  &c.)  we  learn 
much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  war«  In 
the  south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people 
ofMa^,audtbeAral»ofGurbaal.  A  fortified  town 
named  Ma&n  still  exists  in  Arabia  Petraea,  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal  is  un- 
known. (For  conjectures,  more  or  less  probable, 
see  Ewald,  Getch.  i.  321  ;  Mehdnim  ;  GOR- 
BAAL.)  Such  enemies  would  hardly  maintain  a 
long  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  so  formidable  a 
tribe  as  the  Edomites.  Towanls  the  west,  Uzziah 
fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philistines, 
levelled  to  the  gi-ound  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jaboeh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the 
Philistine  ten-itory.  Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in 
defensive  than  ofiensive  operations.  He  stiengthened 
the  walls  of  Jenisalem  at  their  weakest  points, 
furnished  them  with  foiTnidable  engines  of  war, 
and  equipped  an  army  of  307,500  men  with  tlie 
best  inventions  of  military  art.  He  was  also  a 
great  patron  of  agriculture,  dug  wells,  built  towers 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks, 
and  cultivated  rich  vineyards  and  arable  land  on 
his  own  account.  He  never  deserted  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by  Zecha- 
riab,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5) ;  for,  as  he  must  have 
died  before  Uzziah,  he  cannot  be  the  some  as  the 
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Zechaiteh  cf  la.  viii  2.  So  the  aoatbem  Uogdom 
\nu  raiaed  to  a  condition  of  prosperitj  which  it  had 
not  known  «nce  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  as  the 
power  of  Israel  was  eraduall};  fiilling  away  in  the 
latter  period  of  Jehu  s  dynasty,  that  of  Jadah  ex- 
tended itself  OTer  the  Ammonites  and  Hoabites,  and 
other  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  from  whom  Uzziah 
exacted  tribute.  See  2  Chr.  zzvi.  8,  and  Is.  xri. 
1-5,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute  of  sheep  (2  K.  iii.  4)  was  i-evired  either 
during  this  reign  or  soon  after.  The  end  of  (Tzziafa 
was  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  bum 
incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  xxx. 
7,  8  j  Num.  xvi.  40,  xriii.  7.)  The  Idng  was  en- 
nged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  forward 
with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy, 
a  disease  which,  according  to  Gerlach  [in  ioco)t  is 
often  brought  out  by  riolent  excitement.  In  2  K, 
XT.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  "  the  Lord  smote 
the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  uuto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house ;"  bat  his 
invasion  of  the  priestly  office  is  not  specified.  This 
catastrophe  compelled  Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the 
city,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  his  son  Jotham  as  regent.  Uzziah  was 
bmied  "  with  his  fathers,"  yet  apparently  not 
actually  in  the  royal  sepul<jires  (2  Chr.  xiti.  23). 
Daring  his  reign  an  eeirthquake  occurred,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  as  a  con- 
Tulsion  from  which  the  people  "  fled."  [Earth- 
quake.] Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connects  it 
with  Uzziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense, 
but  this  is  very  unlikely,  as  it  cannot  have  occurred 
later  thin  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [Amos].  The 
first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  xxri.  22)  that 
a  full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet. 
Some  notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets Hoses  and  Amos,  though  both  of  these 
laboured  more  particularly  in  Israel.  We  gather 
from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv.  15,  vi.  1 1 ;  Am.  vi.  1), 
as  well  as  frvm  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah,  that 
though  the  condition  of  Uie  southern  kingdom  was 
fiur  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise 
fix>m  it ;  and  thongh  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  far  higher  than  the  brilliancy  of 
Uzziah's  administration,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  "David  their  king"  can  only  be 
adequately  explained  of  Christ's  kingdom,  yet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplatiDg  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  God  was  really  honoured,  and  His  wor- 
ship visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  hound  up  every  hope  that  His  promises  to  His 
people  would  be  at  last  fulfilled  (Hos.  i.  7,  iii.  3). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
diaracter  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his 
lawless  attempt  to  bum  incense  was  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  escellence  of  his  administratioa 
(2  Chr.  ixvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C. 
808-9  to  756-7.  •  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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2.  ('O0a:  Otitu.)  A  Kohathite  Levite^  and  an- 
cestor of  Somud  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]). 

3.  A  priest  of  the  soiu  of  Harim,  who  had  taken 
a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21 ). 

4.  ('A^a:  Axiom.)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  Onj^:  *Ofto»:  Otiai).  Father  of  Jeho- 
nathao,  one  of  David's  overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

UZ'ZIEL(Vf^:  'OC«.<X,  Ex.  vl.  18;  else- 
where 'Ofi^X  I  Oiiel ;  "  God  is  my  strength "). 
1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of  Mishael,  Elza- 
phan  or  Elizaphan,  and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  22 ;  Lev.  x.  4).  The  &mily  descended 
from  him  were  called  Uzzielites,  and  Elizaphan, 
the  diief  of  this  &mily,  was  also  the  chief  father  of* 
the  Kohathites,  by  Divine  direction,  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  iii.  19,  27,  30),  although  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  youngest  of  Kohath's  sons  (1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18;.  The  house  of  Uzziel  numbered  112 
adults,  under  Ammioadab  their  chief,  at  the  time 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xv.  10). 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi,  who,  after 
the  successful  expedition  of  his  tribe  to  the  valley  of 
Gedor,  went  with  his  three  brethi'en,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  to 
Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  who  bad  survived  the  previous  slaughter 
of  Saul  and  David,  and  took  pos.session  of  their 
country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto  this  day  "  (1  Chr. 
iv.  42 ;  see  Bertheaa). 

3.  Head  of  a  Beajamite  house,  of  the  sons  of 
Bcla  (1  Chr.  vii.  7). 

4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chr,  xxv,  4),  elsewhere  called  Axareel 
(ver,  18),  Compare  Uzziah  and  Azariah, 

6.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  who  in  the 
days  of  King  Hezekiah  took  an  active  part  in  cleansing 
and  sanctifving  the  Temple,  after  all  the  pollutions 
introduced  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr,  xiix.  14, 19). 

6.  Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  who  took  part  in  repairing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  "of  the 
goldsmiths,"  i,  e,  of  those  priests  whose  hereditary 
office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred  vessels,  aa 
ii»y  be  gathered  from  the  analogy  of  the  apothe- 
caries, mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  who  are  de- 
fined 1  Chr.  ix.  30.  The  goldsmiths  are  also  men- 
tioned Neh.  iii.  31,  32.  That  this  Uzziel  was  a 
priest  is  also  probable  from  his  name  (No,  1),  and 
from  the  circumstance  that  Halcbiah,  the  gold- 
smith's son,  was  so.  [A.  C.  H.] 

UZ'ZIELITES,  THE  ('VK^f^n:  4 'Ofi^A, 
•Ofi^X :  Otielitae,  Oiihelitae).  The  descendants 
of  Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  four  great  families  into 
which  the  Kohathites  were  divided  (Num.  iii.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  ixvi,  23), 


VAJEZATHA  (KWI :    Za»m6<iuos  ;    FA. 

Za$ovS(8ia> :  Jezaiha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman  whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9).     Gesenius  derives  his  name  from  the  Pers. 

S*2j«>  "  white,  "Germ,  ictia ;  bat  Fiirst  suggests 

as  more  probable  that  it  is  a  oompoond  of  the 
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Zend  vahja,  "  better,"  an  epithet  of  the  Ized  haoma, 
and  tata,  "  bom,"  and  so  "  born  of  the  Ized 
haoma."  Bat  such  etymologies  are  little  to  be 
trusted. 

VALE,  VALLEY.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  these  words  signify  a  hollow  sweep'  of 
ground  between  two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of 
high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a 
Talley  should  osually  be  occupied  by  the  stream 
which  forms  the  drain  of  the  high  land  on  either 
side,  and  from  this  it  commonly  receives  its  name ; 
as,  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
called  after  some  town  or  remarkable  object  which 
it  contains ;  as,  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  Vale  of 
White-horse. 

Valley  is  distinguished  Irom  other  terms  more 
or  less  closely  related ;  on  the  one  hand,  fixan  "  glen," 
"  ravine,"  "  gorge,"  or  *'  dell,"  which  all  express  a 
depression  at  once  more  abrupt  and  smaller  than  a 
valley;  on  the  other  band,  from  "phin,"  which, 
though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  not 
ordinarily  or  necessarily  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  thisqnasi-precision 
of  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  em- 
ployed with  more  restriction  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  pail  of  the  Holy 
Land  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys 
in  oar  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions 
of  its  crowded  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of 
any  extended  sweep  of  valley ;  and  where  one  such 
does  occur,  as  at  Hebron,  or  on  the  south-east  of 
Gerizim,  the  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it.  of  the  character  of  a 
▼alley.  The  nearest  approadi  is  found  in  the  space 
between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  aud  Ebat,  which 
contains  the  town  of  NabUs,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel " — the  nndulating  hollow  which  intervenes 
between  Gilboa  (Jebel  f\ikaa),  and  the  so-called 
Little  Hermon  (Jebel  Duhy). 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  Authorised  Version  to 
render  five  distinct  Hebrew  words, 

1.  '^mtk  (^'^/-    ^dpay(,  leoiXis,  also   very 

rarely  wtUof,  ai\^r,  and  E/wk  or  A/mk).  This 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  English  word  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
satisfiictory  to  find  that  our  translators  have  inva- 
riably, without  a  single  exception,  rendered  it  by 
"  valley."  Its  root  is  said  to  have  the  force  of 
deepness  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  urged  may  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
lateral  rather  than  of  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
modem  expression, — a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess.  It 
is  connected  with  several  places  ;  but  the  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
£m^  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley.  Ilie  other 
Emeke  are : — Achor,  Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah,  Beth- 
rehob,  Elah,  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphat,  Keziz, 
Kephaim,  Shaveh,  Siddim,  Succoth,  and  of  ha- 
Charuts  or  "  the  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  14). 

2.  QcS  or  G4  (K*|  or  t(\J :  <t><lp<eyi).    Of  this 

natural  feature  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
remaining  which  can  be  identified  with  certainty — 
the  deep  hallow  which  encompasses  the  S.W.  and 
S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  without  doubt  iden- 
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tical  with  the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  the 
0.  T.  This  identification  appears  to  establish  the 
0«  as  a  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  term  is  derived  by  the 
lexicographers  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  to- 
gether ;  but  Professor  Stanley,  influenced  probably  • 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  proposes  to 
connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar  root  (n^J), 
which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  bamting,  and 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  name  Gihon,  the 
famous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Gcs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  those  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah-el,  Zeboim,  Zephathah,  that  of 
salt,  that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  side 
of  Ai,  and  that  opposite  Beth  Peor  in  Moab. 

3.  Naclial  {hm :  ^iparft,  x*'l^povs).    This 

is  the  word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic 
aady,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  con- 
nexion. [Palestine,  p.  676  a ;  River,  p.  1045  6.] 
It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word  can,  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a 
"  valley  "  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the 
stream  itself,  which  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
rains  has  shrunk  to  insignificant  dimensions.  To 
autumn  travellers  in  the  south  of  France  snch 
appearances  are  familiar;  the  wide  shallow  bed 
strewed  with  water-worn  stones  of  all  sizes,  amongst 
which  shrubs  are  growing  promiscuously,  perhaps 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  or  five  ardies,  under 
the  centre  one  of  which  brawls  along  a  tiny  sti°eam, 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  which 
a  few  months  before  might  have  carried  away  the 
structure  of  the  bridge.  Such  is  the  nearest  like- 
ness to  the  wadp  of  Syria,  excepting  that — owing 
to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  formerly  shaded 
the  country,  and  prevented  too  rapid  evaporation 
after  rain — many  of  the  latter  are  now  entirely 
and  constantly  dry.  To  these  last  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  "valley"  is  not  inapplicable.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V,  to  translate  nacAal,  alternating 
with  "  brook,"  «  river,"  and  "  stream."  For  a 
list  of  the  occorrenceii  of  each,  see  Si'nat  and  Pai. 
App.  §38. 

4.  Bik'ih  (iVpS :  rtSlov).    This  term  appcara 

to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  &i  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
closed by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still  called  the 
Beka'a,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amos.  [Plaih, 
p.  889*.]  It  is  rendered  by  "valley"  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  zi.  8,  17,  xii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xixv.  22 ; 
Zech.  xii.  11. 

5.  hai-Shefim  (nWn:  rh  wtSltv,  J)  rcSiWi). 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  of 
the  tenn  "valley"  is  really  unfortunate.  The 
district  to  which  alone  the  name  haa-Shlfelih  is 
applied  in  the  Bible  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps  gently  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah 

•  To  mingle  with  the  boandlog  main" 
of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  Palestine,  p.  672 ; 
Plains,  p.  890  b ;  Sephela,  p.  1 199,  &c.]  It  is 
rendered  "  the  vale"  in  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  z.  40 ; 
1  K.Z.27;  2Chr.i.  15;  Jer.xxziii.  13;  and"the 
valley"  or  "valleys"  in  Josh.  iz.  1,  xi.  2,  16, 
zii.  8,  IV.  33  ;  Judg.  i.  9  ;  Jer.  mi!.  44.    [G.] 
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VANI'AH  (n^JI :  Obovayla;  Alex.  Oi«w(o; 
FA.  Oti*p4:  Vania).  One  of  the  eons  of  Bani, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command 
(Ezr.  I.  36). 

VASH'NI  (yen:  Sari:  FosjenO.  The  firat- 
born  of  Samuel  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi. 
28  [13]).  But  in  I  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his 
firstborn  is  Joel.  Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles 
the  name  of  Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni  " 
is  a  corruption  of 'JKh,  "and  (the)  second."     The 

Peshito  Syriac  has  amended  the  text,  and  rendered 
"  The  SODS  of  Samuel,  his  Hrstbom  Joel,  and  the 
name  of  his  second  son  Abiah."  In  this  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

VASH'TI  ORBh:  'Arrlr;  06<£<mi,  Joseph. : 
Vathti:  "«  heautiful  woman,"  Pers.).  The 
"queen"  (nSpBn)  of  Ahasuenis,  who,  for  re- 
fusing to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred 
his  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  d«p<Med  (Esth. 
i.);  when  Estlier  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her 
with  historiraJ  personages ;  as  by  Ussher  with 
Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J. 
CapcUus  with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus; 
but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  *'  threescore 
queens"  in  Cant.  vi.  8,  9»),  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  she  was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  fi-om  history.  [Esther.] 
This  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to 
tally  exactly  with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's 
order,  and  Vashti's  refusal,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  roanuei-s  of  the  Persians.  For 
Plutarch  {Conjug.  praecept.  c.  16)  tells  us,  in 
agreement  with  Herod.  T.  18,  that  the  kings  of 
Pei-sia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at  table 
with  them  at  their  banquets,  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives 
away  and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls. 
Hence,  when  the  heart  of  Abasuerus  "  was  merry 
with  wine,"  he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her 
only  as  a  concubine  ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering herself  as  one  of  the  Kovpittai  ywcium, 
or  legitimate  wives,  refused  to  come.  See  Winer, 
Sealwb.  Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §1), 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Pei-sians 
for  their  wives  to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own 
husbands,  is  evidently  inaccurate,  being  equally 
contradicted  by  Herodotus,  v.  18,l>  and  by  the  Book 
of  Esther  itself  (v.  4,  8, 12,  &c.).        [A.  C.  H.] 

VEIL.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have 
already  disposed  of  various  terms  improperly  ren- 
dered "veil"  in  the  A.V.,  such  as  miipachath 
(Ruth  iii.  15),  isaiph  (Gen.  ixiv.  6.5,  xxiviii.  14, 
19),  and  radid  (Cant.  v.  7 ;  Is.  iii.  23).  These 
have  been  expUiined  to  be  rather  shawls,  or 
mantles,  which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
the  face,  but  which  were  not  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice 
the  following  terms  which  deaciibe  the  veil  proper : 


•  yciiimn  t  utoffTK  tamv  mXAit  ithr  Kovfiijuu 
yiwouat,  mUuf  r  m  irXeiiww  xoAAoicac  riinm  (Henid. 
i.  13S). 

^  "  It  Is  the  custom  of  ns  Fenians,  when  we  make  a 
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— (1.)  Maseeh'  used  of  the  veil  which  Moses 
assumed  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  ( Ex. 
xxxiv.  33-35).  A  cognate  word,  sMh,^  occurs  ia 
(ien.  xlii.  11  as  a  geuei-al  teiin  for  a  man's  rai- 
ment, leading  to  the  inference  that  the  mtbttk 
also  was  an  ample  outer  robe  which  might  be 
drawn  over  the  face  when  requii^cd.  The  context, 
however,  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  is  condusive  as  to  the  object 
for  which  the  robe  was  assumed,  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  size  or  form,  it  must  have  been 
used  as  a  veil.  (2.)  MispiMth,'  used  of  the 
veils  which  the  fiilse  prophets  placed  upon  their 
heads  (Ezek.  xiii.  18,  21 ;  A.  V. "  kerchiefs  ").  The 
word  is  understood  by  Gesenius  ( Tha,  p.  965)  of 
cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etymology  {adphtuA, 
to  pour)  is  equally,  if  not  more  favourable,  to  the 
sense  odflotcing  veil,  and  this  accords  better  with 
the  notice  that  they  were  to  be  placed  "  upon  the 
head  of  every  stature,"  implying  that  the  length  of 
the  veil  was  propoi-tioned  to  the  height  of  tlie 
wearer  TFarst,  I^x.  s.  v. ;  Hitzig  in  Et.  I.e.). 
(3.)  Ri'iiith}  used  of  the  light  veils  worn  by 
females  (Is.  iii.  19;  A.V.  "mufflers"),  which 
were  so  called  from  their  rustling  motion.  The 
same  term  is  applied  in  the  Mishna  {Sab.  6,  §6) 
to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women.  (4. )  Tsam- 
m&h,t  understood  by  the  A.V.  of  "locks"  of  hair 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  and  so  by 
Winer  (Rveb.  "  Schleier  ") ;  but  the  contents  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  favour  the  sense  of 
veil,  the  weai'eis  of  the  article  being  in  each  case 
higbly  bom  and  hand^omely  dressed.  A  cognate 
word  is  used  in  the  Taigum  (fien.  xxiv.  65)  of  the 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  enveloped  herself. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ob6er^'e  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  geneial 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  At  piesent,  lemales 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  Oriental  countries,  so 
much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  face,  including  the  top  and  back  of 
the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  about  exposing 
their  heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  ti-eatment 
(Russell's  Aleppo,  i.  246).  In  remote  districts, 
and  among  the  lower  classes,  tlie  practice  is  not  so 
rigidly  enfoi-ccd  (lane,  i.  72).  Much  of  the  scru- 
pulousness in  I'esiiect  to  the  use  of  the  veil  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  forbade 
women  appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  presence  of 
their  nearest  relatives  {Kor.  xxxiii.  55,  59).  In 
ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dress 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens  in 
the  presence  of  their  future  husbands,  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25 
[Marriage]),  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  cha- 
racter for  purposes  of  concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
14).  But,  generally  speaking,  women  both  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  appeared  in  public  with  their 
faces  exposed,  both  among  the  Jews  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10 ;  1  Sam.  I  12),  and  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  proved  by  the  in- 
variable absence  of  the  veil  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  these  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age  it 
appeal's  to  have  been  customary  for  the  women  to 


oreat  feast,  to  invite  botb  our  concubines  and  our  wives 
lo  sit  down  with  us." 

'  mpD.  '  rWD.  •  ninspD. 
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cover  their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  &ces)  when 
engtiged  in  public  worship.  For,  St.  Paul  repro- 
bates the  disuse  of  the  Teil  by  the  Corinthian 
women,  as  implying  an  assumption  of  equality 
with  the  other  sei,  and  enforces  the  covering  of  the 
head  as  a  sign  ^  of  Bulwrdiuation  to  the  autboiity  of 
th«  men  (1  Cor.  zi.  5-15).  The  same  passage 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  talith, 
with  which  the  Jewish  males  cover  their  heads  in 
prayer,  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice;  inas- 
much as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case, 
states  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  liead 
dishonours  his  head,  i.e.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  tlie  veil  would  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  d.  4).    [W.  L.B.] 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABEBNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.    [Tabesnacle;  Temple.] 

VERSIONS,  ANCIENT,  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  On  the  ancient 
Tersions  in  general,  see  Walton's  Prolegomena; 
Simon,  Hixtoire  Critique ;  Marsh's  Michaelis ; 
Eichhom's  Etnleitum] ;  Hug's  Einleitmuj ;  De 
Wette's  Einleitung ;  Haremick's  Einleitwig  ;  Da- 
vidson's Introduction  ;  Kenss,  Geachichte  des 
Neue%  Testamentt ;  Home's  Introduction  by  Ayre 
(roL  ii.)  and  Titles  (vol.  iv.)  ;  Scrivener's  Plain 
InttXKluction;  Bleek's  Einleitung. 

There  were  two  things  which,  in  the  early  cen- 
turies after  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  closely  connected :  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  leading  to  the  diffused  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  amongst  nations  of  vai-ied  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  formation  of  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  thus  gathered 
in  varied  countries.  In  fiict,  for  many  ages  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  the  appearance  of  ver- 
nacular transUttions  seem  to  have  gone  almost  con- 
ta'naally  hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions, 
perhaps,  were  those  regions  in  which  the  Christian 
profession  did  not  extend  beyond  what  might  be 
called  the  civilized  portion  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  also  the  Greek  language,  diffused  through 
the  oonq  uests  of  Alexander,  or  the  Latin,  the  con- 
comitant of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  had  taken  a 
deeply-rooted  and  widely-extended  hold.  Before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Oreek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  commonly  termed  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  earlier  Taiguras  (if,  indeed,  any  were  varitten 
so  eai'ly)  supplied  every  want  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  we  can  at  all  discover.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  produce!  some  considerable  effect  beyond  the 
mere  Jewish  pale :  for  thus  the  com^nratively 
large  class  of  proselytes  which  we  find  existing  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  mnst  appa- 
rently have  been  led  to  embrace  a  religion,  not  then 
commended  by  the  holiness  of  its  professors  or  by 
external  advantages,  but  only  accredited  by  its 
doctrines,  which  professed  to  be  given  by  the  Keve- 
lation  of  God  (as,  indeed,  they  were);  and  which, 
in  setting  forth  the  nnity  of  God,  and  in  the  con- 
demnation of  all  idolatry,  supplieil  a  need,  not 
fumished  by  anything  which  professed  to  be  a 
system  of  positive  religion  as  held  by  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 

In  making  inquiry  as  to   the  versions  formed 


k  The  term  ifmma  In  1  Gor.  xl.  lOssti^  of  antborltj, 
Inst  as  PaiTi\ila  In  Diod.  81c. ).  *7=tign  of  royalty. 


after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  rardy  find  any 
indication  as  to  the  translators,  or  the  particular  dr* 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  executed.  All 
we  can  say  is,  tloat  those  who  had  learned  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles, — namely,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Chiist  the  Son  of  God  there  is  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  eternal  life  through  faith  in  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice, — are  indeed  the  truth  of  God ;  and  who 
knew  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  records 
of  this  religion,  and  the  Old  the  prepatation  of  Gcd 
for  its  introduction  through  promises,  types,  and  pro- 
phecies, did  not  long  remain  without  possessing 
these  Scriptures  in  languages  which  they  nnder- 
stood.  The  appearance  of  vernacular  translations 
was  a  kind  of  natural  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  Churches. 

We  have  also  some  indications  that  ports  of  the 
New  Testament  were  translated,  not  by  those  who 
received  the  doctrines,  but  by  those  who  opposed 
them  ;  this  was  probably  done  in  order  the  mora 
successfully  to  guard  Jews  and  prooelytes  to  Ju- 
daism against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
"  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block." 

Translations  of  St.  John's  Gospd  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect,  are 
mentioned  in  the  very  cnrious  narration  given  by 
Epiphanius  (i.  xxx.  3,  12)  respecting  Joseph  of 
Tiberias ;  he  speaks  of  their  being  secretly  pre- 
served by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  city.  But 
these  or  any  similar  versions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined,  much  less  used,  by  any  Christians. 
They  deserve  a  mention  here,  however,  as  being 
translations  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
former  existence  of  which  is  recorded. 

In  treating  of  the  ancient  versions  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  in  whole  or  in  port,  they  will  be 
described  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  languages. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  them  the  Old 
Test,  is  not  a  venion  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely 
a  secondary  tnuuliition  from  the  Septuagint  in  some 
one  of  its  early  forms.  The  value  of  these  second- 
ary versions  is  but  little,  except  as  bearing  on  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  department  of 
Biblical  learning  in  which  they  will  be  found  of  much 
use,  whenever  a  competent  scholar  shall  earnestly 
engage  in  the  revision  of  that  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  'Test.,  pointing  out  the  corrections  introduced 
through  the  labours  of  Origen.  [S.  P.  T.] 

AETHIOPIC  VERSION.— Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Aethiopia  in  the  4th  century,  through 
the  labours  of  Frumentius  and  Aedesius  of  Tyre, 
who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  king 
(Theodoret,  Ilitt.  Eool.  i.  2.S ;  Socr.  i.  19 ;  Sobo- 
men,  ii.  24).  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Aium,  to  which  Frumentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  Aethiopic  version  which  we 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum;  hence 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sionaries; but  from  the  general  character  of  the 
version  itself,  this  is  improbable ;  and  the  Abyssi- 
nians  themselves  atti'ibute  it  to  a  htter  period; 
though  their  testimony  is  of  but  little  value  by 
itself;  for  their  accounts  are  very  contradictoiy, 
and  some  of  them  eren  speak  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic;  which  is  certainly  in- 
correct. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  was 
executed  from  the  Gi-eek. 

In  1513  Potken  published  the  Aethiopic  Psalter 
at  Rome :  he  received  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
from  some  Abyssinians  with  whom  he  liad  met ; 
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whom,  however,  h«  called  Chaldaeans,  and  their 
language  Chaldee. 

In  1548-9,  the  Aethiopic  Kew  Test,  was  also 
printed  at  Rome,  edited  bj  three  Abyasinians:  they 
sadly  complained  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured,  from  the  printers  having  been  occu- 
pied on  what  they  were  unable  to  read.  They 
tyeak  of  having  had  to  fill  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Acts  by  translating  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek:  in  this,  however,  tbei-e  seems  to  be 
some  overstatement.  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  (according  to 
Ludolf )  all  the  foimer  enxirs  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introduced.  When  Bode  in  1753  pub- 
lished a  careful  Latin  translation  of  the  Aethiopic 
teit  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  schoUrs  in 
general  with  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  this  version,  which  had  been  previously  impos- 
sible, except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1826^30,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  collation 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  Abyssinians  their 
Scriptures  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form 
as  he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS. 
authority.  From  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  course  of  his  collations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
translation  had  been  variously  revised.  The  differ- 
ences of  MSS.  had  appeared  so  marked  to  Ludolf 
that  he  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  veraions.  But  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  that  where  certain  MSS. 
differ  widely  in  their  readings,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  readings  ather  in  a  coo6ate 
form,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  repetition.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  that  there  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels ;  but  that  this  was  aftei^ 
wards  revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  com- 
plexion of  text ;  and  that  succeedhig  copyists  either 
adopted  one  or  the  other  form  in  passages ;  or  else, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  text  or  margin,  they 
formed  a  confused  combination  of  readings.  It 
appears  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
Test,  after  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of  the 
later  revisers  of  the  former  part ;  its  paraphrastic 
tone  accords  with  this  opinion.  We  can  only  form 
a  judgment  from  the  printed  texts  of  this  version, 
until  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now  known  shall  be 
so  executed  as  to  be  available  for  critical  use. 

As  it  is,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  version, 
readings  which  show  an  afHnity  with  the  older 
class  of  Greek  MSS.,  intei-mingled  with  others 
decidedly  Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known 
show  a  stronger  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  this  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
revision. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  was  executed  from  the  Gi'eek,  and  also  that  the 
ti-anslator  mode  such  mistakes  that  he  could  hardly 
have  been  a  pei-son  to  whom  Greek  was  the  native 
tongue.  The  following  instances  (mostly  taken 
from  C.  B.  Michaelis)  prove  this:  ipui  is  con- 
founded with  Spttt  (or  Spri) ;  Matt.  iv.  13,  "  in 
numte  Zabulon ; "  xix.  1,  **  in  monies  Judaeae  trans 
Joi^anem."  Acts  iii.  20,  ■KpoKexfip'"!'-^'''!'  >s  ren- 
dered as  "quem  praeunxit  (xpoKcx/"<^M<'>'0'')  >  ■■• 
37,  KmtyiyTiirai'  "  aperti  sunt  quoad  oor  eorum  " 
(Kanmlytiirai')  ;  xvi.  25,  tmiKfo&vro  ainuv  ot 
Siaiuoi,  "  percussa  sunt  rincula  eorum  "  {ihttKfoi- 


oyra  tArSr  ol  itiritoC),  Matt.  ▼.  25,  cfoofir  is 
rendered  as  intelligens  {iyroSv) ;  Luke  viii.  29, 
Kol  r4Sats  ^v\tur(rintvn,  "  a  parvulit  custodi- 
tus,"  as  if  raiSfois.  Rom.  rii.  11,  j{i)ir<fTi><rer, 
"  conculcavit,"  as  if  i(tirini<r*v.  Kev.  iv.  3, 
Tpis,  "  sacerdotes,"  as  if  ttp*ts.  The  meaning  of 
words  alike  in  spelling  is  confounded :  thus,  1  Oor. 
xii.  28,  '*  Posttit  Uominns  aurem  eoclesiae,"  from 
the  differing  meanings  of  OT2.  Also  wrong  ren- 
derings sometimes  seem  to  have  originated  with 
false  etvmology :  thus.  Matt,  v.  22,  "  Qui  antein 
dixerit  fiatrem  suum  paimofum,"  ^oictk  having  been 
connected  with  ^Jutos, 

Bode's  Latin  venion,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  enabled  critical  scholars  to  use 
the  Roman  text  with  much  confidence.  The  htte 
Mr.  L.  A.  Prevoet,  of  the  British  Museum,  executed 
for  Dr.  Tregelles  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Mr. 
Piatt  with  the  Roman,  as  reprinted  in  Walt<ai, 
tt^ther  with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  variations; 
this  gave  him  the  critical  use  of  both  texts.  Tha 
preseut  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Ellicott,  speaking 
with  the  personal  advantage  possessed  by  a  scholar 
himself  able  to  use  both  Aethiopic  texts  of  the  New 
Test.,  draws  attention  to  the  superiority  of  that 
edited  by  Mr.  I'latt:  aflei-  speaking  (Aids  to  Faith, 
p.  381)  of  the  non-paraphrastic  character  of  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Test,  in  general.  Dr. 
EUlicott  adds  in  a  note :  "  It  may  be  noticed  that 
we  have  specified  the  Aethiopic  version  as  that . 
edited  by  Mr.  Pell  Phitt.  The  Aethiopic  version 
found  in  Walton's  Polyglott  oflen  degenerates  into 
a  psraphiase,  especially  in  difficult  passages." 

The  Old  Test,  of  this  version,  made  from  the 
LXX.  (as  has  been  already  specified),  has  been  sub- 
jected apparently  (with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms) 
to  very  little  critical  examination.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Aethiopic  Old  Test,  has  been  com- 
menced by  Dillmann ;  the  first  poilion  of  which 
appeai-ed  in  1853. 

Literature. — Pofken,  Preface  to  the  Aethiopic 
Psalter,  Rome,  1513;  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Preface 
to  Bod^s  Collation  of  St.  Matt/tew,  Halle,  1749 ; 
Bode,  Latin  Translation  of  the  Aethiopic  New 
Test.  Brunswick,  1753 ;  T.  P.  Piatt,  MS.  Notes 
made  in  the  Collation  of  Aethiopic  MSS.,  and 
Private  Letters  sent  to  Tregelles ;  L.  A.  Pievost, 
MS.  Collation  of  the  Text  of  Piatt  mth  the  Roman, 
and  Translation  of  Variations,  executed  for  ?V#- 
gelles ;  A.  Dillmann,  Aethiopische  BibelSbersetz- 
ung  in  Hei-zog's  Seal-Encj/klopadie.      [S.  P.  T.] 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.— To  give  a  detaUed  ac- 
count of  the  Arabic  versions  would  be  impossible, 
without  devoting  a  much  larger  space  to  tlie  subject 
than  would  be  altogether  in  its  place  in  aKctionary 
of  the  Bible :  for  the  vereions  themselves  do  not, 
owing  to  their  compai'atively  late  date,  possess  any 
primary  importance,  even  for  critical  studies ;  and 
thus  many  points  connected  with  these  translations 
are  rather  of  liteiTUT-  than  strictly  Biblical  interest. 
The  versions  of  the  Old  Test,  must  be  considered 
separately  from  those  of  the  New ;  and  those  from 
the  Hebi-ew  text  must  be  treated  apart  from  those 
foimed  from  the  LXX. 

(I.)  Arciiic  versions  of  the  Old  Test. 

(A.)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator 
of  the  lOtlf  century,  translated  portions  (some 
think  the  whole)  of  the  0.  T.  into  Arabic.  His 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  1546.    The  Paris  Polyglott  contains  the 
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sane  rersion  from  a  MS.  differing  in  many  of  its 
readings :  this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems 
as  if  copyists  had  in  parts  altered  the  version  con- 
siderably. The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Soadiah  was 
printed  by  Paul  us,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bod- 
leian MS. ;  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his 
version  of  Job  and  of  the  Psalms.  Kimchi  quotes 
his  version  of  Hosea. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  Walton's 
Polyglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  this  Ko- 
diger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Poly- 
glott  text  of  1  E.  zii. ;  2  K.  xii.  16 ;  and  of  Ndi. 
i.-ix.  27. 

Other  portions,  translated  from  Hebrew  in  hitar 
times,  do  not  require  to  be  even  specified  here. 

But  it  was  not  the  Jews  only  who  translated  into 
Arabic  from  the  original.  There  is  also  a  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  made  by  Abu 
Said.  He  is  stated  to  have  clearly  had  the  transla- 
tion of  Saadiah  before  him,  the  phraseology  of 
which  he  oflen  follows,  and  at  times  he  must  have 
used  the  Samaritan  version.  It  is  considered  that 
this  woric  of  Abu  Said  (of  which  a  portion  has  been 
printed)  is  of  considerable  use  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
[See  Sahahita:<  Pemtateuch,  ii.  3.] 

(B.)  Hade  from  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nehemiah  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  above  in  these  last-named  books). 

In  some  MSS.  there  is  contained  a  translation 
from  the  Bexaplar-Sjritic  text,  which  (though  a 
recent  version)  is  of  some  importance  for  the  criti- 
cism of  that  transUtion. 

(C.)  Made  from  the  LXX. 

The  version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not 
specified  above.* 

Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justinian!  Psaltei^ 
ium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  151R. 

The  Arabic  versions  existing  in  MS.  exhibit  very 
various  forms:  it  appears  as  if  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  different  countries  in  which  they  had 
been  used ;  hence  it  is  almost  an  endless  task  to 
discriminate  amongst  them  piecisely. 

(II.)  Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Test. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Test, 
must  first  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

1.  The  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  four  Gospels, 
1590-91  (issued  both  with  and  without  an  inter- 
linear Latin  version.  Reissued,  with  a  new  title, 
p.  1619 ;  and  again,  with  a  bibliographical  pre&ce, 
1774). 

2.  The  Ei-penian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test, 
edited  by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leydeu,  from  a  MS. 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century. 

3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Pdyglott,  1645.  In 
the  Gospels  this  follows  mostly  the  Roman  text ;  in 
the  Epistles  a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The 
Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott  appears  to  be  simply 
taken  from  the  Paris  text. 

4.  The  Cars/mni  Arabic  text  («. «.  in  Syriac  let- 


*  Oardlnal  Wiseman  (On  fke  MiraOa  of  the  Ktw 
Tfcs^Essajsl,  1?2-I?6,  240-244)  gives  a  curlons  investi- 
gatloD  of  the  origin  and  tnuulation  of  this  Arabic 
Psalter,  and  of  tbe  occasional  use  of  tbe  Hebrew  text, 
and  sometimes  of  the  Syriac  version. 

'  Adler  (Reiu  noA  Bvm,  p.  184)  gives  a  dtalion  than 
D.  Vlnceazlo  Joan  de  Lastanosa,  who  says  in  bis  JAueo 


ters),  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Test,  pnblished  at 
Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  fi-om 
Cyprus  was  used. 

Starr  proved,  that  in  all  these  editions  the  Gospels 
are  really  the  same  translation,  however  it  may 
have  been  modified  by  copyists ;  especially  when 
the  Syriac,  or  Hemphitic,  stand  by  the  side. 

JuynboU,  in  his  description  of  an  Arabic  Codex 
at  Franeker  (1838),  threw  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Arabic  Gospels.  He  proves  that  the  Frane- 
ker Codex  coincides  in  its  general  text  with  the 
Roman  editio  princeps,  and  that  both  follow  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  so  that  Kaymundi,  the  Roman 
editor,  must  not  be  accused  of  havbig  Latinized 
the  text.  The  greater  agreement  of  the  Polyglott 
text  with  the  Greek  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which  the  Paris  editor  used. 
JuynboU  then  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  (and  of  the  Roman  edition)  with  the  version 
made  in  the  8th  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Se- 
ville. The  question  to  be  considered  thus  becomes, 
Was  the  Latin  the  basis  of  the  veision  of  the  Gos- 
pels ?  and  did  some  afterwards  revise  it  with  the 
Greek  ?  or,  was  it  taken  from  the  Gi'eek  ?  and 
was  the  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  a  later  work  ? 
If  the  former  supposition  be  correct,  then  the  ver- 
sion of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  ibe  first;  if 
the  latter,  then  all  that  was  done  by  the  Spanish 
bishop  must  have  been  to  adapt  an  existing  Arabic 
version  to  the  Latin. 

Gildemeister,  in  his  communications  to  Tischen- 
dorf  (Gr.  Test.  1859.  Prolog,  ccxxxix.),  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  all  the  supposed  connexion  of 
this  (or  apparently  of  any)  version  with  John  of 
Seville  is  a  mistake,  "1110  words,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  aie  express.  He 
says,  under  the  year  737,  "  His  aequalis  Joannes 
Uispalensis  Praesul  divines  libros  lingua  Arabica 
donabat  utriusque  nationis  saluti  consulens;  quo- 
niam  Arabicae  linguae  multns  usns  erat  Christianis 
aeque  atque  Mauris ;  Latina  passim  ignorabatur. 
Ejus  interpretationis  exempla  ad  nostiam  aetafem 
(t.  e.  A.D.  1600)  oonservata  sunt,  extantque  non 
uno  in  loco  in  Hispania."*  Gildemeister  says, 
indeed,  that  this  was  entirely  caused  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  had  been  stated  by  Roderic 
of  Toledo,  the  firet  who  says  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  adds  that  John  of  Seville  lived  really  in 
the  10th  century,  and  not  in  the  8th :  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  different  person  apparently  from  the 
Bishop,  of  the  same  name,  about  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  misinformed.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  JuynboU's  details  and  arguments  were 
likely  to  be  set  aside  tlirough  the  brief  fragments  of 
Gildemeister's  letters  to  Tischendorf,  which  the 
latter  has  published. 

In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  latter  pait  is  a  ti-aiis- 
lation  from  the  Peshito-Syriac ;  the  Epistles  not 
found  in  that  version  and  the  Apocalypse  are  said 
to  be  from  the  Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  text  in  the*  Polyglotts  is 
from  the  Greek.  Various  Arabic  traniilations  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  in  MS. :  they  do  not 
require  any  especial  eDumemtion  here. 


it  Zoi  IttddOat  daoauKidai,  Hneaca,  164S,  p.  n»,  ■•  El 
santo  Arpoblspo  Don  Jnan  traduxo  la  sagrada  escrltura 
en  Arabigo,  par  cuya  tntercessiva  hizo  Dios  mucbos  mllo- 
groB  i  los  Moros  le  Uamavon  Caid  almofaran."     Adler 

coitlectarea  this  designation  to  be  .) Ja*!!  Jul? 
or     .  |.     II  w<^ 

A^lktJ). 
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LUeratwe. — Malanimeus,  Prtfact  to  the  reiaue, 
m  1774,  of  the  Soman  edition  of  the  Arabic  Oo»- 
peb ;  Storr,  Dissertatio  inauguralie  oritica  de 
Evangeliis  Arabicie,  Tilbingen,  1775 ;  JuynboU, 
Letterhmdige  Biidragen(TvceedeSttiJge.  Beachrij- 
ving  can  een  Arabiaclien  Codex  der  Franeier  Bib- 
liotheek,  bevaitende  de  vier  Evangelien,  gevolgd  van 
eenige  opmeriTUfm,  icelie  de  letterhmdige  Geachie- 
denie  van  de  Arabische  Vertaling  der  Evangelien 
betreffen),  Leyden,  1838;  WisenuD,  On  the  Mi- 
racle»  cf  the  New  TesUunent.  [S.  P.  T.] 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.— Before  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  are  said  to  hare  used  the  Sjrriac 
alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
invented  the  Armenian  lettere.  Soon  after  this  it 
is  said  that  transUtioni  into  the  Armenian  language 
commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syiiac.  Miesrob,  with 
his  companions,  Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  in  the  New,  they 
used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in  the  year 
431,  Joseph  and  E^nak  returned  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a  Greek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and 
Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done, 
in  order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of  their 
wontof  acorn petent  acquaintance  with  that  language: 
to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Joseph  were  sent  with 
Moses  Chorenensis  (who  is  himself  the  narrator  of 
these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alexandria. 
There  they  made  what  Moaes  calls  their  third 
translation;  the  first  being  that  from  the  Syriac, 
and  the  second  that  which  had  been  attempted 
without  suffideut  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  foiiner 
attempts  were  used  as  &r  as  they  could  be,  and 
that  the  whole  was  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  the 
Greek. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenta  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  1666,  under  the  care  of  a  person  commonly 
termed  Oscan,  or  Uscan,  and  described  as  beine;  an 
Armenian  bishop  (Hug,  however,  denies  that  Uscan 
was  his  name,  and  Eichhom  denies  that  he  was  a 
bishop).  From  this  editio  princepa  others  were 
printed,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  more 
than  to  follow  its  text ;  although  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  ITscnn  had  by  no  means  faithfully 
adhered  to  MS.  authority.  Zohrab,  in  1789,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Armenian 
New  Test.;  and  in  1805  he  and  hia  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  AiToenian  Scrip- 
tuiies,  for  which  not  only  MS.  authority  was  used 
throughout,  but  also  the  results  of  collations  of 
MSS.  were  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The 
basis  was  a  MS.  written  in  the  14th  century,  in 
Cilicia ;  the  whole  number  employed  is  said  to  have 
been  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  several  more  of  particular  portions, 
such  as  the  Psalms.  Tischendorf  states  that  Aucber, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  informed 
him  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow-monks  had 
undeitaken  a  new  critical  edition :  this  probably 
would  contain  a  repetition  of  the  various  collations 
of  Zohrab,  together  with  those  of  other  MSS. 

The  critical  editors  of  the  New  Test,  appear  all 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Arme- 
nian language;  the  want  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
this  version  has  made  it  thus  impossible  for  them 


to  nae  it  as  a  critioal  authority,  except  by  the  aid 
of  others.  Some  readings  were  thtu  commnnicated 
to  Mill  by  Louis  Piques ;  Wetstein  received  still 
more  from  I.a  Croze ;  Griesbech  was  aided  by  a 
collation  of  the  New  Test,  of  1789,  nude  by  Bre- 
denkamp  of  Hamburg.  Scfaolz  speaks  of  having 
been  furnished  with  a  coUatioo  of  Uie  text  of  1805 ; 
but  either  this  was  done  very  pertiallj  and  incor- 
rectly, or  else  Scholz  made  but  little  use  (and  that 
without  real  accuracy)  of  the  collation.  These 
partial  collations,  however,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  the  real  critical 
use  of  the  version ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Uscsn's 
text  was  thoroughly  untrustworthy  for  critical  par- 
poses,  an  exact  oolUtion  of  the  Venice  text  of  1803 
became  a  desideratum ;  Dr.  Charles  Rien  of  the 
British  Museum  undertook  the  task  for  Tregelles, 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
materials  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. By  marking  the  words,  and  noting  the 
import  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  diicre- 
panciet  cf  Uacan't  text,  Rieu  did  all  that  was 
practicable  to  make  the  whole  of  the  labour  of 
Zohrab  available  for  tliose  not  like  himself  Arme- 
nian scholars. 

It  had  been  long  noticed  that  in  the  Armenian 
New  Test  as  printed  by  Uscan  1  John  v.  7  is 
found:  those  who  are  only  moderately  acquainted 
with  criticism  would  feel  assured  that  this  mnst  be 
an  addition,  and  that  it  could  not  be  part  of  the 
original  translation.  Did  Uscan  then  introduce  it 
from  the  Vulgate  ?  he  seems  to  have  admitted  that 
in  some  things  he  supplied  defects  in  his  MS.  by 
translations  from  the  Latin.  It  was,  however,  said 
that  Haitho  king  of  Armenia  (1224-70),  had  in- 
serted this  vei-se;  that  he  revised  the  Armenian 
vereion  by  means  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  he 
translated  the  prefaces  of  Jerome  (and  also  those 
which  are  spurious)  into  Armenian.  Henoch  kind 
of  suspicion  attached  itself  to  the  Armenian  veision, 
and  its  use  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  critical  authority  which 
could  be  safely  used.  The  known  fact  that  Zobiib 
had  omitted  1  John  v.  7,  was  felt  to  be  so  &r  sat»- 
factory  that  it  showed  that  he  had  not  found  it  in 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  seen  to  be  earlier  thin 
the  introduction  of  this  corruption.  But  the  col- 
lation of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  his  statement  of  the  Anne- 
nian  authorities,  set  forth  the  diameter  of  the  version 
distinctly  in  this  place  as  well  as  in  the  text  m 
general.  Dr.  Rieu  says  of  1  John  v.  7,  that  out  ot 
eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohrab,  one  only,  and  that 
written  A.D.  1656,  has  the  passage  as  in  the  Ste- 
phanie Greek  text.  In  one  ancient  MS.  the  reading 
is  found  from  a  recent  correction.  Thus  there  u 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  inserted  by 
Haitho,  or  by  any  one  till  the  time  when  U««n 
lived.  The  wording,  however,  of  Uscan  in  this 
place,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  MS.  of  1656: 
80  that  each  seems  to  have  been  independently  bw- 
rowed  from  the  Latin.  That  Uscan  did  this,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  for  in  the  immediate 
context  Uscan  accords  with  the  Latin  to  oppositioii 
to  all  collated  Armenian  MSS. :  thus  in  ver.  6,  he 
follows  the  Latin  "  Chrmue  est  Veritas ;"  in  ver. 
20  he  has,  instead  of  iviiw,  the  subjunctive  an- 
swering to  simus:  even  in  tiiis  minute  point  the 
Armenian  MSS.  definitely  vary  fiom  Uscan.  "• 
iii.  1 1,  for  iyaeKuiiev,  Uscan  stands  alone  in  sne^ 
ing  with  the  Vulgate  </%<!<«.  These  are  prooB  <» 
the  employment  of  the  Vulgate  either  by  Uscsn,  »r 
by  some  one  else  who  prepued  the  MS.  from  which 
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he  printed.  There  lire  many  other  paastiges  in 
which  alterations  or  considerable  additions  (see  for 
instance  Matt.  xri.  2,  .S,  xxiii.  14;  John  viii.  1-11 ; 
Acts  XT.  .34,  xxiii.  24,  xxviii.  25),  are  proofs  that 
Uscan  agrees  with  the  Vulgate  against  all  Icnown 
MSS.  (These  rariationa  in  the  two  texts  of  Uscao 
and  Zohrab,  as  well  as  the  material  readings  of 
Armenian  MSS.  are  inserted  in  Ti^^es's  tireek 
Test,  on  Dr.  Riea's  authority.) 

But  systematic  revision  witii  the  Vnlgate  is  not 
to  be  found  even  in  Uscan's  text :  they  diO'er  greatly 
in  chamcteriatic  readings ;  though  here  and  there 
throughout  there  is  some  mark  of  an  influence 
drawn  from  the  Tulgate.  And  as  to  accordances 
with  the  Latin,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  proof  of  alterations  having  been  made 
in  the  days  of  King  Haitho. 

Some  hare  spoken  of  this  version  as  though  it 
had  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  not 
from  the  Greek;  the  only  grounds  for  such  a  notion 
can  be  the  iitcts  connected  with  part  of  the  history 
of  its  execution.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  read- 
mgs  which  show  that  the  translators  had  made 
some  use  of  the  Syriac;  but  these  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  texture  of  the  version :  an  addi- 
tion from  John  xx.  21,  brought  into  Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  in  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Peshito  is  pro- 
ba^  the  moot  marked. 

The  collations  of  MSS.  show  that  some  amongst 
them  differ  greatly  from  the  rest :  it  seems  as  if  the 
variations  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in  Arme- 
nian, bat  they  must  have  sprung  from  some  recast- 
ing of  the  text  and  its  revision  by  Greek  copies. 
There  may  perhaps  be  ■poofs  of  the  difference 
between  the  MS.  brought  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copies  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria;  but  thus 
mudi  at  least  is  a  cei-tain  conclusion,  that  compi^ 
rison  with  Greek  copies  of  different  kinds  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  place.  The  omission  of 
the  Uu!t  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
the  older  Armenian  copies,  and  their  insertion  in 
the  later,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  some  effective 
revision. 

The  Armeniaa  version  in  its  general  texture  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Test. :  it  was  a  worthy  service  to  rehabilitate  it  as 
a  critical  witness  as  to  the  general  reading  of  certain 
Greek  copies  existing  in  the  former  half  of  the  Sth 
century. 

Literature. — ^Moses  Chorenensis,  Hiitoriae  Ar- 
menenicae  lAbri  iii,  ed,  Galiel.  et  Georg.  Whis- 
ton,  1736 ;  Rieu  (Dr.  Charles),  Jt£S.  coUation  of 
the  Armenian  text  o/  ZohrcA,  and  translation  of  the 
various  readings  made  for  TregeUes.      [S.  P.  T.] 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  [TAKOUJlg,  p.  1637.] 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— I.  The  Mehphitic 
Vebsion. — ^Tbe  version  thus  designated  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian  translation 
known  to  scholars ;  Coptic  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sufBciently  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  But 
when  the  6ict  was  established  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
translation  then  so  termed:  for  in  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Egypt  there  was  another ;  and  it  is  from  the 
ancient  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic 
is  taken.  Thns  Copto-Memphltic,  or  more  simply 
Memphitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Egypt. 

When  Egyptian  translations  were  made  we  do 
not  know:  we  find,  however,  that  in  the  middle  of 
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the  4th  century  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  gi-eat 
use  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
country ;  tor  the  rule  of  Pachomius  for  the  monks  is 
stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Egyptian,  and  to 
have  been  aflerwai'ds  translated  into  Gi'eek,  It  was 
prescribed  that  every  one  of  the  monks  (estimated 
at  seven  thousand)  ror  whom  this  rule  in  Egyptian 
was  drawn  np,  was  to  learn  to  read  (whether  so 
disposed  or  not),  so  as  to  be  able  at  least  to  read 
the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms,  The  whole  naixa- 
tion  presupposes  that  there  was  in  Upper  Egypt  a 
translation. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  same  century. 
For  Palladius  found  at  Nitria  the  Abbot  John  of 
Lycopolis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Test,,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek ;  so  that  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  through  an  inte> 
preter.  There  seems  to  be  proof  of  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  Egyptian  language  even  before  this  time. 
Those  who  know  what  the  early  Christian  worship 
was,  will  ftel  how  cogent  is  the  proof  that  the  Scrip- 
tares  had  then  been  translated. 

When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  language  and  races  of  modem  Egypt, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  native  Christians  use 
only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  the  Coptic  This  is  the  version  now 
termed  Memphitic  When  MSS,  had  been  brought 
from  Egypt,  Thomas  Marshall,  an  Englishman,  pre- 
pared in  ^e  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels ;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  death.  From  some  of  the  readings 
having  been  noted  by  him  Mill  was  able  to  use  them 
for  insertion  in  his  Greek  Test.;  they  often  diti'er 
(sometimes  for  the  better)  from  the  text  published 
by  Wilkins,  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by  birth; 
in  1716  he  published  at  Oxford  the  first  Memphitic 
New  Test.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
compared  with  some  at  Rome  and  Paris.  That 
he  did  not  execute  the  work  in  a  very  satis&o- 
tory  manner  would  probably  now  be  owned  by  every 
one ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  else  did 
it  at  all.  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  account  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  nor  of  the  variations  which 
he  found  in  them :  his  text  seems  to  be  in  many 
places  a  confused  combination  of  what  he  took  from 
various  MSS. ;  so  that  the  sentences  do  not  properly 
connect  themselves,  even  (it  is  said)  in  grammatical 
construction.  And  yet  for  130  years  this  was  the 
only  Memphitic  edition. 

In  1846-8,  Schwartze  published  at  Berlin  an 
edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  there.  These 
were  almost  entirely  modem  transcripts ;  but  with 
these  limited  materials  he  produced  a  far  more  satis- 
fiictory  work  than  that  of  Wilkins.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page  he  gave  the  variations  which  he  found  in 
his  copies ;  and  subjoined  there  was  a  collation  of 
the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  versions  with  Lach- 
mann's  Greek  Test.  (1842),  and  the  first  of  Tisch- 
endorf  (1841).  There  are  also  such  references  to 
the  Latin  version  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almoet  seems 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  who  used  his  edition 
would  also  have  that  of  Wilkins  before  them. 

The  death  of  Schwartze  prevented  the  continna- 
tion  of  his  labours.  Since  then  Boetticher's  editions, 
first  of  the  Acts  and  then  of  the  Epistles,  have  ap- 
peared ;  these  are  not  in  a  form  which  is  available 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  themselves  unacquainted 
with  Egyptian:  the  editor  gives  as  his  reason  for 
issuing  a  bare  text,  that  he  intended  soon  to  publish 
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a  work  of  hi*  own  in  which  he  would  fully  employ 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  versioiu.  Serei-al  yeai-s 
have  since  passed,  and  Boetticher  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  further  prospect  of  the  issue  of  such  volume 
on  the  ancient  versions. 

In  1 848-52,  a  magniHcent  edition  of  the  Mem- 
phitic  New  Test,  was  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  Kev.  K.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo.  In  its  pre- 
(nnitioD  he  followed  MSS.  without  depending  on 
the  teit  of  Wilkins.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  authorities,  whicli  would  have 
haiilly  been  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  an  edition 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches, 
and  in  which,  wliile  the  Egyptian  text  which  is 
read  aloud  is  printed  in  lai-ge  characters,  theie  is  at 
the  side  a  small  column  in  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
I'eadars  may  themselves  be  able  to  understand  some- 
thing of  yrh&t  they  read  aloud. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  this 
version :  we  find  proof  that  such  a  translation  exr 
isted  in  eaily  times,  we  find  this  now  (and  firom 
time  immemorial)  in  church  use  in  Egypt;  when 
speaking  of  its  internal  character  and  its  value  as 
to  textual  criticism  (after  the  other  Egyptian  ver- 
sions have  been  described),  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  considerations  which  go  far  to  prove 
the  identity  of  what  we  now  have,  with  that  which 
must  have  existed  at  an  early  period. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  version  was  made  iirom 
the  LXX.  Of  this,  Wilkins  edited  the  Pentateuch 
in  1731 ;  the  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1744.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets in  1836,  Job  in  184B,  and  the  Major  Prophets 
in  1852.     Bardelli  published  Daniel  in  1849. 

II.  The  Thebaic  Vebsion. — ^The  examination 
of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century  showed  that 
besides  the  Memphitic  there  is  also  another  version 
in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect.  To  this  the  name 
Sahidic  was  applied  by  some,  Irom  an  Arabic  de- 
signation tor  Upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  language. 
It  is,  however,  tar  better  to  assign  to  this  version  a 
name  not  derived  firom  the  language  of  the  Arabian 
occupants  of  that  land:  thus  Copto-Thehaic  (as 
styled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  fiu-  prefer- 
able. The  first  who  attended  much  to  the  subject 
of  this  version  was  Woide,  who  collected  readings 
from  MlJS.  which  he  communicated  to  Cramer  in 
1779.  In  1785  Mingarelli  published  a  few  por- 
tions of  this  version  of  the  New  Test,  from  the 
Nanian  MSS.  In  1789  Giorgi  edited  very  valu- 
able Greek  and  Thebaic  fragments  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
Miinter,  in  1787,  had  published  a  tragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  version;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out 
poi-tions  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  together  with 
re:idings  which  he  bad  collected  from  MSS.  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  year 
Mingarelli  printed  Mark  xi.  29-xv.  22,  from  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  Nani ;  but 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
were  never,  properly  speaking,  published.  A  few 
copies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated :  they  are 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  the  MSS.  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
tell,  and  fiom  their  containing  a  portion  of  the  New 
Test.not  found,  it  appears,  in  any  known  MS.  Woide 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  the  collection  of  portions 
,  of  the  Thebaic  Scriptures:  he  bad  even  issued  a 
Prospectos  of  such  an  edition  in  1778.  Woide's 
death  took  place  before  his  edition  was  completed. 
In  1799,  however,  it  appeared  under  the  editorial 


care  of  Ford.  In  this  work  all  the  poiiions  found 
by  Woide  himself  were  given,  as  well  as  those  pub- 
lished by  Mingarelli  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  not  only 
were  Hingarelli's  posthumous  sheets  passed  by,  bnt 
also  all  that  had  been  published  by  Miinter  and 
Giorgi,  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of  Htinter  from 
the  Borgian  MSS.,  which  Ford  might  have  used  for 
his  edition.  This  collection  of  fragments  contains 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thebaic  New  Test.  They 
might,  however,  be  greatly  amplified  out  of  what 
are  mentioned  by  Zoega,  as  found  in  the  Borgian 
MSS.  (now  in  the  Propaganda),  in  his  catalogue 
published  in  1810  aiter  his  death.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  that  this  definite  account  of  ex- 
isting Thebaic  fragments  would  have  remained  for 
more  than  half  a  century  without  some  Egyptian 
scholar  having  rescued  the  inedited  portions  of  this 
version  (rom  their  obscurity ;  and  aui-ely  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case  if  Biblical  critios  had  been 
found  who  possess  Egyptian  learning. 

In  the  Memphitic  Gospels  of  Schwartze  there  is 
not  only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  collation 
subjoined  of  the  Thebaic  test,  but  also  the  criticisms 
of  tliat  learned  editor  on  both  Ford  and  Woide, 
neither  of  whom,  in  his  judgment,  poese>«ed  sutS- 
cient  editorial  competency.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
perhaps  correct ;  but  still  let  it  be  observed,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  W^oide  (of  which 
Ford  was  simply  the  continuer),  there  is  no  reasou 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebaic  New  Test  would 
remain  unprinted  still.  Had  this  been  the  case  the 
loss  to  textual  criticism  would  have  been  gi-eat. 

111.  A  Thibd  Egyptian  Veksion. — Some 
Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both  Mfinter 
and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Bor^an  MSS.,  which  in 
dialect  difler  both  from  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic 
These  fragments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  translslion, 
were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independently  ia 
the  same  year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  liypt  this 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  be  its 
distinctive  name,  has  been  a  good  deal  discns«d. 
Arabian  writers  mention  a  third  Egyptian  dialect 
under  the  name  of  ^asAmurti!,  and  this  has  by  some 
I  been  oasumed  as  the  appellation  for  this  vera'oo. 
I  Giorgi  supposed  that  tiiis  was  the  dialect  of  the 
I  Ammonian  Oasis ;  in  this  Miinter  agreed  with  him ; 
and  thus  they  called  the  version  the  Aminoiua'i- 
'  Thei*  is  in  fact  no  certainty  on  the  subject:  but  as 
the  affinities  of  the  dialect  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Thebaic,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  Saahmir  is 
the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
it  seems  by  no  means  likely  that  it  can  belong  to  s 
region  so  fitr  from  the  Thebaid.  Indeed  it  has  been 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  slight  differences 
(mostly  those  of  orthography)  entitle  this  to  be 
considered  to  be  a  really  difierent  dialect  from  the 
Thebaic  itself. 

After  the  first  portions  of  this  version,  others 
were  transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  and  Engel- 
breth,  and  their  tiausciipts  appeared  respectively 
in  1810  and  1811.  The  hitter  of  these  «e''<''^ 
accompanied  his  edition  with  critical  remarks,  and 
the  text  of  the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  same 
page  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  Character  and  critical  uaeofthe  Egyptii^ 
TersKwu.— it  appean  that  the  Thebaic  version  my 
reasonably  claim  a  higher  antiquity  tlum  the  Mem- 
phitic. The  two  tiansUtions  ai-e  independent  of 
each  other,  and  both  spring  from  fii-eek  copies.  Tne 
Thebaic  has  been  considered  to  be  the  older  of  the 
two,  partly  from  it  having  been  thought  that  « 
book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  quotes  this  vertioD,  «i»i 
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fitna  wbat  was  judged  to  be  the  antiquity  of  the 

iMiok  ao  referred  to.    There  are  other  grounds  less 

precarious.     If  the  Hempbitic  reiBion  exhibits  a 

general  agreement  with  tlie  text  current  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  third  century,  it  is  not  unreasonable 

to  auppoae  that  it  either  bdongs  to  that  age,  or  at 

least  to  one  not  very  remote.     Mow  while  this  is 

the  case  it  is  abo  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 

■eems  to  have  been  fiwned  from  a  text  in  which 

there  was  a  much  greater  admixture,  and  that  not 

ai-ising  &om  the  later  revisions  which  moulded  it 

into  the  transition  text  of  the  fourth  century  (com- 
mencing probably  at  Antioch),  but  exactly  in  the 

opposite  direction :  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 

Tersions  would  seem  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of 

the  Thebaic  is  most  to  be  regarded,  but  that  the 

Hetnphitic  b  often  preferable  as  to  the  goodness  of 

its  rndiogs,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  dialect. 

It  is  probable  that  the  more  Hellenized  region  of 

Lower  %ypt  would  not  require  a  vernacular  ver- 

aoa  at  ao   early  a  period    as  would    the    more 

thoranghiy  Egyptian  region  of  the  Thebaid.    There 

are  some  marks  of  want  of  polish  in  the  Thebaic; 

the  Greek  words  whidi  are  introduced  are  changed 

into  a  barbarous  form ;  the  habitual  introduction  of 

an  aspirate  shows  either  an  ignorance  of  the  tme 

Greek  sounds,  or  else  it  seems  like  a  want  of  polish 

in  the  dialect  itself.  That  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing Greek  words  in  Egyptian  is  not  needed,  we  can 

aee  from  its  non-existence  in  the  Memphitic. 

The  pitihnble condosions  seem  to  be  these: — that 

the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 

the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 

among  the  Christians  in  Upper  Egypt ;  that  it  was 

formed  from  MSS.  such  as  were  then  current  in 

the  regions  of  Egypt  which  were  distant  from  Alex- 
andria ;  that  afterwards  the  Uemphitic  veraion  was 
executed  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
froni  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  thus 
in  process  of  time  the  Memphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecclesiastical  use.  Possibly  the  disuse  of  the  Thebaic 
in  the  Egyptian  churches  did  not  take  place  vmtil 
Arabic  was  &st  becoming  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
that  bind.  It  will  be  well  for  those  whose  studies 
enable  them  personally  to  enter  on  the  domain  of 
Efiyptian  literature,  to  communicate  to  Biblical 
achoUra  the  result*  of  new  researches. 

The  valne  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticism, 
even  though  they  are  known  only  through  defective 
channels,  is  very  high.  In  some  respect  they  afford 
the  same  Und  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text  cur- 
rent in  Egypt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  vei'sion  of  Jerome  for  that  in  use  in 
tix  West.    [Vdloate.] 

A  tew  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the 
ihird  Egyptian  version.  The  fragments  of  this  fol- 
low the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independent 
character.  This  version  does  however  possess  critical 
value,  as  fui-nisbing  evidence  in  a  small  portion  not 
known  in  the  Thebaic.  T°he  existence  of  the  third 
versioit  is  a  fiirther  argument  as  to  the  early  ex- 
istence and  use  of  the  Thebaic,  for  this  seems  to  be 
ibrmed  from  it  by  moulding  it  into  the  .colloquial 
dialect  of  some  locality. 

Literature. — Schwartze,  Qvatuor  Evangelia  in 
Dialedo  Linguae  Copticae  Memphilica,  1846-7 ; 
Woide,  Abe*  Tettamenti  Fragmenta  Sahidioa 
(i.«.Thebaica),[ Appendix  .id  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
Ifingarelli,  AegyftiorumCodicmnKeliquiae,  1785, 
Ik.  ;  Hiinter,  Commentatio  de  indole  Versionia 
N.  T.  Sahidicae,  1789 ;  Giorgi,  Fragmmtum  Ev. 
S.  Joan.  Oraeco-Copto-Thebaicum,  1789;  Zoega, 
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Catalogue  Codicum  Coptioonm  Manuaor^itonan 
qui  th  Jfuseo  Borgiano  Velitrie  adterumtur,  1810  ; 
Engelbreth,  Fragmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Veterii 
et  ifovi  Teetamtnti,  1811.  [S.  P.  T.] 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— In  the  year  318  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  translator  of  Scripture,  Ulphilas, 
was  born.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  subscribed  a  confession 
rejecting  the  oithodox  creed  of  Nicaeo ;  through 
him  it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general  adopted 
Arianism;  it  may  be,  however,  more  correct  to 
consider  that  Arianism  (or  Semi-Arianism)  had  al- 
ready spread  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Koman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Latins. '  Theophilus,  the  piedecessor  of  Ulphilas, 
had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  had 
subscribed  the  Homo-ousion  confession.  The  great 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scriptui-es, 
a  tnuuktion  in  which  few  traces,  if  any  (except  in 
Phil.  ii.  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculiar  and  erio- 
neous  dogmas.  In  388  Ulphilas  visited  Constan- 
tinople to  deiend  his  heterodox  cieed,  and  while 
there  he  died. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Eastern  Goths  occupied 
end  govemed  Italy,  while  the  Western  Goths  took 
possession  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  till  the  be- 
ginnine  of  the  8th  century.  Amongst  the  Goths 
in  both  these  countries  can  the  use  of  this  version 
be  traced.  It  must  in  fact  have  at  one  time  been 
the  vernacular  translation  of  a  lai-ge  portion  of 
Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  ex- 
istence of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  through 
Morillon  having  mentioned  that  he  had  obsen-ed 
one  in  the  libraiy  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Loni's 
Prayer  and  some  other  parts,  which  were  afler- 
wanls  published,  as  were  other  veraes  copied  scon 
after  by  Arnold  Mercator. 

Ib  1648,  almost  at  the  coooludoo  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  the  Swedes  took  tliat  part  of  Prague 
on  the  left  of  the  Moldau  (Kleine  Seite),  and 
amongst  the  spoils  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteue. 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden ;  bnt  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  found 
there  by  the  Swedes,  for  Sti-enius,  who  died  in  1601, 
mentions  it  as  being  there.  The  Codex  Argenteus 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm ;  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few 
yearn  later,  it  disappeaied.  In  1655  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  queen's  libiarian ;  to  him  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  been  given,  and  not  to  the 
queen  herself,  by  the  general  who  brought  it  from 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repurchoMd  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gaidie,  who  caused 
it  to  be  splendidly  bound,  and  placed  it  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  it  now 
remains. 

While  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  Voesint  a 
transcript  was  made  of  its  text,  from  which  Junius, 
bis  uncle,  edited  the  first  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665 :  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels, 
edited  by  Maifhall,  accompanied  the  Gothic  text. 
The  labonrs  of  other  editors  sacvceded:  Stiem- 
hielm,  1671;  Benzel  and  Lye,  1750;  and  otheii 
comparatively  recent.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum 
that  was  once  pmple,  in  silver  lettei-s,  except  those 
at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  are  golden.    The 
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Gospda  have  many  lacunae:  it  is  calculated  that 
when  entire  it  oonsisted  of  320  folios;  there  are 
now  but  188.  The  uniformity  of  the  writing  is 
wonderful:  so  that  it  1ms  been  thought  whether 
each  letter  was  not  formed  by  a  hot  iron  impiesHing 
the  gold  or  silver,  used  just  as  bookbindei-s  put  on 
the  lettering  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
hare  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably  in 
Upper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovei-eignty. 
Some  in  the  last  century  supposed  that  the  language 
of  this  document  is  not  Gothic,  but  Frankish — an 
opinion  which  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  in 
Italy  of  Osti'o-Gothic  writings,  sJwut  which  thei'e 
could  be  no  question  raised.  Some  Visi-Gothic 
monuments  in  Spain  wei-e  evidence  on  the  same 
side. 

Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfenbiittel  pa- 
limpsest some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  version  of  Ulphilas.  This  discovery  fiist  made 
known  the  existence  of  any  part  of  a  version  of  the 
Epistles.  The  portions  brought  to  light  were  soon 
afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  the  collection  of  re- 
marks on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1773  by  Busching. 

But  as  it  was  certain  that  in  obscure  places  the 
Codex  Argenteua  had  been  not  veiy  correctly  read, 
Ihre  laboured  to  copy  it  with  exactitude,  and  to 
form  a  Latin  version :  what  he  had  thus  prepaied 
was  edited  by  Zahn  in  18U5. 

New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version  in 
1817.  While  the  late  Caixlinal  Mai  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  Ambrosian 
Libraiy  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
libivian,  he  noticed  tiwxs  of  some  Oothic  writing 
under  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  pert  of  the  Books  of  Ezn  and  Nehemiah.  In 
making  fuither  examination,  four  other  palimpsests 
were  iound  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gotliic 
Version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  ju  conjunction 
with  Count  Carlo  Ottario  Castiglione,  and  their 
labours  resulted  in  the  recoveiy,  besides  a  few  poi^ 
tioDs  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  tiie  whole  of  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the 
Gospeb. 

The  edition  of  GabelenU  and  Loebe  (1836-45) 
contains  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic 
Version,  with  a  Latin  transUtion,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  These  editora 
were  at  the  pains  to  re-examine,  at  Upsal  and  Milan, 
the  MSS.  themselves.  They  have  thus,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors  made 
by  their  predecessors.  The  Milan  palimpsests  were 
chemically  restored  when  Uie  mode  of  doing  this 
was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present ;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  vellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  correctly.  Those  who  have  them- 
selves looked  at  the  Wolfenbiittel  palimpsest  fi-om 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Romans,  and 
who  have  also  examined  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Milan,  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
read  the  unrestored  MS.  at  Wolfenbiittel  than  the 
restored  M^.  at  Milan.'  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  appredate  the  labours  of  Gabe- 
lentz  and  Loebe. 

In  1854  Uppetrom  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Argenteut,  with  a  beautiful 
fao-simile.    Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  were  then  miss- 

'  8ucb  is  the  writer's  Judgment  fitim  bis  own  exunl- 
iiatlon  of  the  palimpsest  at  WolfenbUciel,  and  of  those  at 


ing,  and  Uppstrijm  tells  a  rather  nngratifying  story 
that  they  bad  been  stolen  by  some  English  tn- 
veller.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  that  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  real  thief  on  his  death-bed 
restored  the  missing  leaves ;  and,  though  stolen,  it 
WHS  not  by  anyone  out  of  Sweden.  Uppstitim  edited 
them  as  a  supplement  in  1857. 

In  1855-6  Masamann  issued  an  excellent  small 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
known  to  be  extant.  He  accompanies  the  Gothic 
text  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  there  are  a 
Grammar  and  Vocabiilary  subjoined.  This  editieo 
is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabdentz  and 
Loebe.  Another  edition  of  Ulphilas  by  F.  L.  Stamm 
appeared  at  Paderbom  in  1858. 

As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  language 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great  interest ;  as 
a  version  the  use  of  which  was  once  extended 
widely  through  Enrope,  it  is  a  moniunent  of  the 
Christianization  of  tiie  Goths;  and  as  a  versios 
knovcn  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th  century,  and 
transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  its  value 
in  textual  criticism,  being  thus  a  witness  to  readings 
which  were  cun%nt  in  that  age.  In  certain  passages 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  some  proof  of  the 
influence  of  the  Latin ;  and  thia  has  been  regarded 
as  confiimed  by  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
Codex  Argenteut,  being  that  of  some  of  tbie  OM  Latin 
MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  But  if  the  pecn- 
liarities  pointed  out  were  bonx)wed  in  the  Gothic 
iix)m  the  Latin,  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  ex- 
ceptional poiuts,  and  not  snch  as  affect  the  general 
texture  of  the  vereion,  for  its  Greek  origin  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  This  is  certain  from  the  mamier 
in  which  the  Greek  constructions  and  the  forms  of 
compound  words  ai'o  imitated.  The  very  mistska 
of  rendering  are  proofi  of  Greek  and  not  Latin 
origin.  The  marks  of  confoimity  to  the  Latin  may 
have  been  introduced  into  the  version  in  the  case 
of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the  rule  in  that 
land  of  the  Gothic  sovei-eigns.  The  Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsest  has  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Gothic 

The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  centuy; 
another  witness  to  which  is  the  revised  form 
of  the  Old  Latin,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus  (this  revision  being  in  fact  the  /tail). 
[VnLOATF..] 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  Gothic 
confiim  diose  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  the 
united  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  possess  especisi 
weight. 

Ziterature,—Wtitz,  Uebtr  dot  LAm  aid  * 
i«Ar«  des  UlphUa,  1840;  Gabelenti  and  Loebe, 
P//)AiVas(Prfl^oin«na),  1836-43;  Uppstrom.Oxfo* 
Argenteut,  1854  {Decern  Codicis  Argentei  reditaa 
folia,  1857) ;  Massmann,  Ulfilat,  1857.      [S.  P-"-] 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 

1.  Septuaqint. — In  addition  to  the  special 
article  on  this  vei-sion  [Septuaoint]  a  few  P"™" 
may  be  noted  here.  , 

rl.)  ^onw.— In  aU  discussions  relative  to  tM 
name  of  Septuagmt,  so  universally  appropriated  W 
the  Greek  version  of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  da- 
covered  by  Osann  and  published  by  Ritschl  oagM 
to  be  considered.    The  origin  of  ^is  Latin  scholios 


Milan;  bnt  of  counio  he  never  saw  lbs  IsUer  prk*  *> 
their  restoration. 
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is  cniioas.  The  nibstanoe  of  it  is  stated  to  have 
beeo  extracted  from  Callimachus  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  Aleiandrian  Librarians,  by  Tzetzes,  and  from 
his  Oreei  note  an  Italian  of  the  15th  century  has 
formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The  writer 
hns  been  spealdng  of  the  collecting  of  ancient  Greelc 
poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
fhiladelphns,  and  then  he  thus  continues:  "Mam 
rex  ille  ]dillosophia  affertissimus  (conr. '  difiei-tiau- 
mus,'  Kitachl, '  affectissimns,'  Thiersch)  et  caeteris 
onmibus  auctoribus  clans,  disquisitis  impensa  regiae 
manificentiae  nbiqne  terrarum  quantum  Taluit  to- 
luminibus  opera  Uemetrii  Phalerei  phzxa  senum 
duas  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  extra  regiam  alteram 
sutem  in  regia."  The  scholion  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  books  ia  many  langnagaa :  "  quae  summa 
diligentia  rex  ille  ia  suam  linguam  fedt  ab  optimis 
interpretilms  conTerti."  '  Bmihardy  reads  instead 
of  "phxxa  lenum,"  "et  Ixx  senum,"  and  this 
correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as  it  well  may 
be :  some  coiTection  is  manifestly  needed,  and  Mis 
appears  to  be  right.  This  gives  us  mmty  eldtrs 
associated  in  the  formation  of  the  Library.  The  tes- 
timony comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authority; 
and  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  troe), 
would  connect  the  Septuagmt  with  the  Libiaiy ;  a 
designation  which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a 
Tersion  of  the  Scriptures  there  deposited ;  and,  let 
the  translation  be  once  known  by  such  a  name, 
then  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
desigiiation  should  be  applied  to  the  tra>idator$. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fiibleB.  Let  the  Septuagint  be  first  known 
as  applying  to  the  associates  in  the  collection  of  the 
Libnu7,  then  to  the  Library  itself,  and  then  to  that 
particular  book  in  the  Library  which  to  so  many 
bad  a  far  greater  value  than  all  its  other  contents. 
Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus  trans- 
lated and  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  is  a 
separate  question. 

(II.)  The  Connexion  of  th»  Pentateuch  in  the 
LXX,  idith  the  Samaritan  Text. — It  was  long  ago 
remarked  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Samaritan 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  in  readings  whidi  differ 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  as  occurring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
places.  The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 
was  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  translated  fi'om 
a  Samaritan  copy. 

But,  ou  many  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
admit  this,  even  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  coincidences.  For  (i.)  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  the  disci^pancies  of  the  Sama- 
ritan and  Jewish  copies  be  estimated  numerically, 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  to  agree  far  more  fre- 
quently with  the  latter  than  the  former,  (ii.)  In 
the  cases  of  consideiable  and  marked  passages  oc- 
curring in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  LXX.  does  not  contain  them,  (iii.)  In 
the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found, 
both  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish 
text,  they  often  differ  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
amplification  of  the  LXX.  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Sainaritan.  (iv.)  Some  of  the  small  amplifications 
in  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  accord  with  the 
LXX.  are  in  such  in<'orrect  and  non-idiomatic  He- 
brew that  it  is  suggested  that  these  must  be  trans- 
lation$,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.    (v.) 


The  amplifications  of  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan  often 
resemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if  similar 
false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
case.  Bat  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of 
tiauslation  from  a  Samaiitan  Codex,  which  would 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave 
more  points  to  be  explained.  (On  some  of  the  sup- 
posed agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritan, 
see  Bishop  Fitzgerald  in  Kitto's  Joamal  qf  Soared 
Literature,  Oct.  1848,  pp.  324-332.) 

(III.)  The  Liturgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the 
LXX. — ^This  is  a  sulg'ect  for  inquiry  which  has 
received  but  little  attention,  not  so  much,  probably, 
as  its  importance  deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tre- 
gelles  many  yeai:s  ago  that  the  headings  of  certain 
Psalms  in  toe  LXX.  coincide  with  the  liturgical 
directions  in  the  Jewish  Prajrer-Book :  the  insults 
were  at  a  later  period  communicated  in  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852,  pp. 
207-9.  The  resulto  may  be  briefiy  stated:— The 
23rd  Psalm,  LXX.  (24th,  Hebrew),  is  headed  in 
the  LXX.,  riis  luas  irafifiirov ;  so  too  in  Hebrew,  in 
De  Sola's  Praj/ers  of  the  Sephardim,  ])\ffVnn  DV3 : 
Ps.  xlvii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xlviii.),  ituri/xf  ea$P<trou, 
»3E'  Qvh:  Ps.xciU.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xdv.),  rtr/Mi 
irafiPirev,  »jr3T  D1»^!  Ps.  xdl.,  LXX.  (Heb, 
xciii.),  tit  riiv  ii/iipay  rod  rpoiraPPdrov,  Div 
'VV.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek  copies  extant 
which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psalms  Ixxxi. 
and  Ixxx.  (Heb.  Ixxiii,  and  Ixxxi.),  which  the  Jewish 
Prayer-Book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  fifth 
days ;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  Pralm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin 
Psalteriwm  Vetus  having  the  prefixed  quinta  sab- 
bati,  'EWDn  Dvh.  Prof.  Delitzsch  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  notation  of  these  Psalms  in  the  LXX.  is  in 
accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Talmad. 

It  is  woiihy  of  inquiiy  whether  vaiiatioos  in 
other  passages  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text 
cannot  at  times  be  connected  with  litmgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  from 
i°ubrical  directions.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain 
that  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
pared for  synagogue  worship. 

2.  AquiLA. — It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  in  the 
second  century  there  were  three  versioni  executed 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Oreek.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  by  .-^quila,  a  native  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (gee  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca 
Sabb.  iv.  281)°  describes  him  as  a  disdple  of  Rabbi 
Akiba ;  and  this  would  pUce  him  in  some  part  of 
the  TQgn  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (l.D.  117-1.<<8). 
It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  his  version  was  to 
aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  tlie  Chris- 
tians :  and  that  as  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  the  LXX.,  they  wished  to  hare  a  version 
of  their  own  on  which  they  could  rely.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  Jews  in  many  tireek-speaking 
countries  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  He- 
brew to  refer  for  themselves  to  the  original,  and 
thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Greek  tianslatiou 
as  they  might  use  with  confidence  in  then:  diacns- 


s  See  Tbiencb,  De  PentaleuM  versions  Alexamlrimi,   on  the  anthoritj  of  Irensens,  instead  of  that  of  the  Jem- 
pp,  8, 9.    JSrUuigen,  1841.  I  salem  Talnind,  a  oonttision  wbich  needs  to  be  explicllly, 

'  Elchhom  and  those  who  have  followed  Mm  state  this   and  not  merely  ladtly  corrected. 
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sioni.  Such  controveraie*  were  (it  miwt  be  re- 
mraiberer))  a  new  thing.  Prior  to  the  prenching  of 
the  Goepd,  there  were  none  bendet  the  Jews  who 
tned  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learning 
God's  revealed  truth,  except  thorn  who  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  became  pfoselytes  to  Judaism. 
But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  tlieir  grief,  that  their 
Scriptures  were  made  the  instruments  for  teaching 
the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they  r^arded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  apostasy  from  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  version.  Extreme  literality  and  an  occasional 
polemical  bias  appear  to  be  ita  chief  characteristics. 
The  idiom  of  the  Greek  Unguage  is  yerj  often  vio- 
lated in  order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should 
be  a  very  literal  version ;  and  thus,  not  only  sense 
but  grammar  even  was  disregarded:  a  sufficient 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the  Hebrew 
particle  DK  by  vby,  as  in  Gen,  i.  1,  ahy  rhy 
oipafhr  Koi  air  riir  yrjr,  "  qnod  Graeca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit,"  as  Jerome 
(ays.  Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5, 
Mai  tQriaty  'A8Jt/t  rpiiKorra  trot  xol  iv»mc6aia 
(rot. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  version  was 
formed  for  controversial  purposes:  a  proof  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  pas- 
sages, such   as  Is.  vii.  14,  where  ilDpJf,  in  the 

LXX.  ntf04yot,  is  by  Aquila  transkited  tuara ; 
such  renderings  might  be  r^arded  perhaps  rather  as 
modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  than  as  dii^ect  falsi- 
fication. There  certainly  was  room  for  a  version 
which  should  express  the  Hebrew  more  accurately 
than  was  done  by  the  LXX. ;  but  if  this  had  been 
thoroughly  carried  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  in  many  important  points  of  doctrine — such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  have  been  in  far  closer  con- 
fomiity  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test,  than 
was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  in  probable,  therefore,  that 
one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
the  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  incon- 
clusive, by  producing  other  ivnderings  (often  pro- 
bably more  WernWi/ exact)  diftering  from  the  LXX., 
or  even  contradicting  it  Thus  Christianity  might 
seem  to  the  Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  false  basis. 
But  in  many  cases  a  really  critical  examiner  would 
have  found  that  in  points  of  important  doctrine  the 
New  Test  definitely  rejects  the  rending  of  the 
LXX.  (when  utterly  unsuited  to  the  matter  in 
hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  foith  a  second 
edition  (i.  t.  revision)  of  his  version,  in  whicli  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is 
not  known  if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  ara  fir^ments. 

Aquila  often  appeai-s  to  have  to  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
bat  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all. 
If  we  possessed  it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of 
great  value  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
Plough  often  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  t«  its 
real  understanding. 

That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries  by 
the  Jews  themselves  ia  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146th  Novella  of  Justinian:  vKhr  oi  iA  rfli  'E\- 
KrirlSts  invftvAtKovrts  t§  riy  ifiSofiiiKoina 
XP^trovTW  TopaUiru  .  .  .  w\iiy  iw'  is  tf  /lii  rkt 


Xoivit  atnots  ivoicXeleir  va/utrfefaificv  ipMV- 
ytlat,  iStutr  SlSofuy  Kol  if  'AidKov  K«x^<H>cu, 
Kiw  (1  iXA^vXar  ixtTyot  ko)  oi  ^erpiac  ivt 
Ttyiy  Ki^ttey  Ixp  rpis  roht  i0Son4iKoyTa  rlfi' 
tia^ylay. 

3.  Theodotios. — The  second  version,  of  which 
we  hare  information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, ii  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  hare 
been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  generally 
deacnbed  as  an  Ebionite  :  if  this  is  coiTect,  his  woric 
was  probably  intended  for  those  semi-Christians 
who  may  have  desired  to  use  a  version  of  their 
own  instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  with  the 
Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name  of  trandation 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of  Theodotion  : 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew 


text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  ia  use 
into  more  conformity  with  the  original.  This  he 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structors) so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  LXX.,  without  nally  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  version  ;  and  also  so  «■  to 
bring  much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in 
other  respects.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  evidently  very  limited ;  aiid  thus  words  and 
pails  of  sentences  were  lefl  untranslated ;  the  He- 
brew being  merely  written  with  Gi-eek  letters. 

Theodotion  as  well  as  Aquila  was  quoted  by 
Irenaeus;  and  against  both  there  is  the  oomnioti 
I  charge  laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah :  some  polemical  intention  in  such  pas- 
sages can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  statement  of 
Epiphanius  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus  accoitls  well  with  its  having 
beoi  quoted  by  Irenaeus ;  but  it  cannot  be  correct 
if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  refeiTed  to  by  Jostin 
Martyr  as  giving  interpretations  contrary  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Test 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was 
much  used  by  Christians  :  probably  many  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  LXX.  were  adopted  from  Theo- 
dotion :  this  may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical 
labours  of  Origen  brought  the  various  versions  into 
one  conspectus.  The  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  by  Theodotion  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
LXX.  in  ecclesiastiial  use  as  eaily  at  least  as  part 
of  the  third  century.  Hence  Daniel,  as  rendered  w 
revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so  long  taken  the  place 
of  the  true  LXX.,  that  their  version  of  this  book 
was  supposed  not  to  be  extant ;  and  it  has  only  ben 
fonnd  in  one  MS.  In  most  editions  of  the  LXX. 
Theodotlon's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  stibstitated  fiir 
that  which  really  belongs  to  that  translation. 

4.  Syhmachcs  is  stated  by  Euwbius  and  Jerome 
to  have  been  an  Ebionite :  so  too  in  the  Syrian  ac- 
counts given  by  Assemani;  Epiphanius,  however, 
and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan.  There  may  hare 
been  Ebionitcs  from  amongst  the  Samaritans,  who 
constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect ;  and  theae  may 
have  desired  a  version  of  their  own  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  as  a  Samaritan  he  made  this  vereion  for  some  of 
that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and  who  had  learned 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  But  perfasps 
to  such  motives  was  added  (if  indeed  this  were  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  version)  a  desire  for  a  Greek 
translation  not  so  unintelligibly  bald  as  that  of 
Aquila,  and  not  displaying  such  a  want  of  Hebrew 
learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  probable  that 
if  this  translation  of  Symmachus  had  appeared  prior 
to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned by  him ;   and  this  agrees  with  what  Epi- 
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phaoiiu  saya,  namely,  that  he  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Sevcrus. 

The  translation  which  he  produced  was  probably 
better  than  the  othera  as  to  aense  and  general  phrase- 
ology. When  Jerome  apeaka  of  a  aecond  edition  he 
may  probably  mean  some  revision,  more  or  less 
complete,  which  he  executed  after  his  translation 
was  first  made :  it  could  hardly  be  a  retranslatiou, 
or  anything  at  all  tantamount  thereto. 

5.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Ver- 
sions.— Besides  the  tranilationa  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  the  great  critical  worlc  of 
Origen  comprised  aa  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test. 
three  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison  with 
the  LXX.  >  which,  from  their  being  anonymous, 
are  only  known  as  the  fifUi,  sixth,  and  seventh; 
designations  taken  from  the  places  which  they  re- 
spectively occupied  in  Origen 's  colnmnar  arrange- 
ment. Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been  uni- 
form in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
versions ;  and  thus  what  is  cited  fiom  one  by  its 
number  of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a 
different  numeral. 

These  three  partial  translations  were  discovered 
by  Origen  in  the  couise  of  hb  travels  in  connexion 
with  his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Euse- 
bius  says  that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without 
designating  predsely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at 
Jericho,  and  the  otiier  at  Nicopolis  on  the  gulf  of 
.^ctinm.  Epiphanius  says,  that  what  he  terms  the 
fifth,  was  found  at  Jericho,  and  tlie  sixth  at  Nico- 
polis ;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  liaving 
been  found  at  the  latter  place. 

The  contents  of  the  fifth  venion  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets:  it  seems  also  to  lie  referred  to  in 
the  Syro-Hexaplar  text  of  the  second  book  of  Kings : 
it  maybe  doubted  if  in  all  the»e  books  it  was  com- 
plete, or  at  least  if  ao  much  were  adopted  by 
Origen.  The  existing  fragments  prove  that  the 
translator  used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  foimer 
translators. 

The  sixth  version  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings) : 
and  thus  the  two  may  have  l)een  confused:  this 
translator  also  seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions 
before  him.  Jerome  calls  the  authois  of  the  filth 
and  sixth  "  Jvdaicoa  translatoi'es ;"  but  the  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  he 
execnted  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
emi^yed  by  Origen ;  which  seems  from  the  small 
interval  of  time  to  be  hai'dly  probable.  For  in 
Uab,  iii.  15  the  translation  runs,  ^{qX0»  to?  (Tu- 
aat  rhy  Xair  <rm>  Suk  'Ii)(rov  rov  xpuTToS  <rov. 

Of  the  tmenth  version  very  few  fragments  re- 
main. It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  probably  a 
Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
results  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
thought  that  other  Greek  versions  were  spoken  of. 
Of  these  6  'Eflptuos  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  or  to  something  drawn  from  it :  6  "iifos  to 
the  Old  Syriac  version :  rb  ^lOnafariKhv  probably 
a  reference  to  the  Samaritan  text,  or  some  Samaritan 
gloss :  b  'EAAJivucij,  i  'AAAor,  i  iwfriypa^s 
some  unspecified  version  or  versions. 

The  existing  fragments  of  these  vai-ied  versions 
are  mostly  to  be   found  in  the  editions   of  the 


relics  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfauoon  and  by 
Bardht. 

[For  ao  account  of  the  use  made  of  these  versions 
by  Origen,  and  its  results,  see  Septcacint.] 

6.  The  Veneto-Geeek  Vebsiok. — A  MS.  of 
the  fouileeuth  century,  in  the  libiary  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Proverbs,  Gcclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  La- 
mentations, and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except 
the  Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoison  at 
Strasbui-g  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited  by 
Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91.  The  version 
itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundi'ed  yeare 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  lieen  tnuis- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  there  seema  no  absolute  reason  for 
determining  that  thia  one  MS.  may  not  be  the 
original  aa  well  aa  tlie  only  one  in  existence.  It  is 
written  in  one  very  narrow  ooluriin  on  each  page ; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order, 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  what  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  examination  of  the  MS.  suggested  the 
opinion  that  it  may  hare  been  written  on  the 
broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS. :  and  that  for 
some  reason  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut  away, 
leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique  as  to 
its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of 
consequence  in  criticism.  It  may  be  said  briefly 
that  the  translation  was  made  fi-om  the  Hebrew, 
although  the  present  punctuation  and  accentuation 
is  ofl^  not  followed,  and  the  translator  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
The  language  of  the  translation  is  a  most  strange 
mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous  barbarism 
witli  attempts  nt  Attic  elegance  and  refinement. 
The  Doric,  which  is  cmplojed  to  answer  to  the 
Chaldean  poitiona  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  remai'kable  affectation. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  fact,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancient 
opinion  unitedly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  uncontradicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  Hebrew,  and  that  the  text  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  ua  ia  really  a  Greek  tranali^ 
tion. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  every  early  writer 
who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at 
all  says  that  he  wi-ote  in  Hebrew  (that  is  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic),  and  in  Palestine  in  the  first  cen- 
tury; so  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  did  not 
write  in  Hebrew  but  in  Gi-eek,  then  it  may  well  be 
asked,  what  groimd  is  there  to  believe  that  he  wivte 
any  naixative  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ? 

Every  early  writei-  that  has  come  down  to  ug 
uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the 
definite  recc^ition  that  it  is  a  translation ;  hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authoritatively 
used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  the  question 
is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translation,  which 
comes  fivm  the  time  when  the  Chui-ches  enjoyed 
apostolic  guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a  Hebrew 
original  from  which  it  had  been  translated. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men 
sufficiently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact, 
especially  seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  in  what  is 
far  more  important, — that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
Gospel  at  all .    Papias,  in  the  banning  of  the  second 
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Motarjr,  nport*  apfiutntlT  the  word*  of  John  the 
Presbyiter,  in  imiiMdiate  diicipU  of  oar  Lord,  that 
"  Matthew  wrote  theorades  in  the  Hebrew  dialect." 
Irenaetu,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aune  ceotarj,  is 
equally  eipiidt;  io  oonnezioa  with  the  Indian 
misaion  of  PantaenD*  in  the  Mine  age,  we  learn  that 
he  found  the  Goepel  of  Matthew  in  the  rerjr  Hebrew 
letter*.  In  the  nert  century  Origen,  the  Uboriou* 
inveatigator  and  diligent  inquirer,  eaye,  that  the  re- 
ceived account  wa*  ^t  St.  Matthew  had  written  the 
lint  Goepel,  and  that  it  waa  in  Hebrew.  So  too  in 
the  next  century,  Epiphaniu*  and  Jerome,  both  of 
whom,  like  Origen,  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 
Jerome  alio  mention*  the  rery  oopie*  of  tbi*  Hel>rew 
original  whidi  were  extant  in  hi*  time,  and  which 
be  tnuucribed.  He  chow*  indeed  that  the  copie* 
then  circulated  amongst  the  Nazarene*  had  been 
Tariou*iy  interpolated  :  but  thi*  would  not  affect 
the  antecedent  &ct.  So  too  Epiphanin*  ahowi  that 
the  document  had  been  rarioualy  depraved:  but 
thi*  doe*  not  aet  aiide  what  it  originally  wa*. 

To  follow  the  unanimou*  agreement  of  later 
writer*  i*  needlet* ;  but  what  can  be  laid  on  the 
other  lide?  What  mdmct  i*  adduced  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek?  None  whatever:  but 
aimply  *oiae  d  priori  notion*  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  IO  are  advanced :  then  it  is  truly  *tated  that 
the  Greek  Gwpel  doe*  not  read  a*  though  it  had 
about  it  the  constraint  of  a  tranabition ;  and  then 
it  i*  laid  that  perhapa  the  witnesses  for  the 
Hebrew  original  were  mistaken.'  "  But  (lays 
Prindpel  Campbell)  i*  the  positive  testimony  of 
witneaaes,  delivered  as  of  a  well-known  &ct,  to  be 
overturned  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps?  for 
that  the  case  is  really  as  they  suppose  no  shadow  of 
evidence  i*  pretended"  (Works,  ii.  171). 

For  another  theory,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both 
in  Hebrew  and  al*o  in  Greek,  there  is  no  evidence 
the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writers  as  to  whose 
hand  formed  the  Greek  version  which  they  accepted 
as  authoritative.  To  them  there  was  nothing  self- 
contradictory  ^aa  aome  have  said)  in  the  notion  of 
an  authoritative  translation.  Aa  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  public  oae  of  the /our  Goepela  in  Greek  was 
nnivei-sal  in  the  churches  from  the  apostolic  age,  it 
proves  to  us  that  apostolic  sanction  must  have  been 
the  ground  of  this  nsage ;  thi*  *urely  is  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  Greek  Gospel  that  we  have. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  Apostle :  at 
least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 
brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion:  in  this 
many  have  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called  very 

'  The  manner  In  which  the  testimony  of  competent 
wltaeiaea  has  been  not  only  called  in  qoeation,  bnt  set 
aakle.  Is  anch  aa  vonld  caat  donbt  on  any  historical  fact 
competenily  attested;  and  the  terms  applied  to  the  wtu 
neasea  thenuelvea,  are  socfa  a*  ae«m  to  ebow  that  argu- 
ment being  vain.  It  1*  needftil  to  have  reconrae  to  some- 
thing else ;  not  mere  tusartian  aa  oppoaed  to  the  definite 
evidence,  but  a  mode  of  speaking  of  the  witneaea  them- 
selves and  of  misrepreaenting  their  words,  which  would  not 
be  ventured  on  In  common  mattere.  Thus  a  writer  who 
is  well  and  Justly  eateemed  on  other  aubjecta,  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Lindsay  Alexander,  sets  aside  the  evidence  and 
the  statements  of  Jerome  in  thia  manner ; — "  The  one 
who  lays  he  had  Men  the  [Hebrew]  gospel  la  Jerome ; 
bat  his  evidence  about  it  Is  ao  conflicting  that  It  Is  not 
worth  a  rash.  First  he  says  he  has  seen  It,  and  la  sure 
that  It  Is  the  original  of  the  Greek  goapel ;  then  he 
Boflena  down  with  ■  It  is  calUd  by  most  people  Matthew's 
authentic.'  •  as  most  believe,'  and  so  on.    Mow  he  says, 


subjectire  grooitd*.  Kraamo*  ako  adranoed  the 
opinion  that  Ireoaeo*  a/oaist  ^errata  was  written  I7 
him  in  I.atin.  For  this  he  had  just  aa  good  grounds 
as  for  the  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew.  As  to 
Irenaetu  no  one  appears  to  follow  Erasmus;  why 
should  so  many  adhere  to  his  bold  opinica  (oppoaed 
by  (0  much  evidence  and  aapported  by  neoe) 
relatiTe  to  St.  Matthew?  On  the  rerival  ofletten 
there  was  much  eurio*ity  expreated  for  the  leoo- 
very  of  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  original. 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  is  said  to  bare  oSiered  fire  thousand 
docats  for  a  copy:  thi*  probably  auggeated  the  re- 
translationa  mto  Hebrew  of  tbi*  Goapd  publiabed  in 
the  faUowiag  oentmy  by  Sebaatian  Munster  and 
other*.  [S.  P.  T.] 

LATIN  VERSIONS.    [Vdmate.] 

SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [Saxabitaii  Pex- 

TATEUCH,  p.  11136.] 

SLAVONIC    VERSION.      In  the    yen-  862 
there  wa*  a  desire  eipi  eased,  or  am  uquiry  made, 
for  Christian  teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  labours  of  missionaries  began  amongst 
them.     We  need  not  conskler  the  Moravia  in  which 
these  services  were  commenced  to  be  precisely  r^ 
stricted  to  or  identified  with  the  region  whidi  now 
bears  that  name,  for  in  the  ninth  -century  Great 
Horeria  waa  of  fiu-  wider  extent;   and  it  waa 
ammgst  the  Slavonic  people  then  occiipying  this 
whole  region,  that  the  effort  tor  Christianizatioo 
was  put  forth.     Bnt  while  thia  farther  exteut  of 
Moravia  is  admitted,  it  is  also  to  be  recollected  that 
the  province  of  Moravia,  of  which  Briion  is  the 
metropolis,  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  Moravia,  but 
that  also  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  still  re- 
taining as  they  do  their  ^voniao  tongue,  rightly 
consider  themselves  as  the   descendants  and   suc- 
cessors   of  those   who    were    then    Christianized. 
Thus,  in  1862  they  commemorated  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  their  having  taken  thia  step,  and 
in  1863  they  celebrated  the  thousandth  from  the 
actual  arrival  of  missionaries  amongst  them.   Theac 
missionaries  were  Cyrillus  and    Methodiu*,    two 
brothers  from  Thessalonica :  to  Cyrilln*  i*  ascribed 
the  invention  of  the  Slavonian  idphabet,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Neander  truly  says  that  he  wa*  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from    all    other    missionaries  of  that 
peiiod  in  not  having  yielded  to  the  prejudice  whidi 
represented  the  language*  of  rude  nations  aa  too 
profime  for  aacied  uses  ;  and  by  not  having  shrunk 
from  any  toil  which  was  iieue*sary  in  order  to  be- 
come accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of 


'  Who  translated  It  Into  Greek  la  unknown ; '  and  pre- 
sently, with  amnsing  self-complacency  and  oblivtouf 
nesB,  he  tells  o^  '  I  myself  translated  It  Into  Greek  and 
latin  I '  Why  there  Is  not  a  smalMebt  coort  In  the 
cunntiy  where  (uch  a  witness  wonU  not  be  boated  to  the 
door."  Would  such  mode*  of  reasoning  be  adopted  If  It 
were  not  desired  to  mystliy  the  subject  ?  Who  cannot 
aee  that  Jerome  aaya  that  It  Is  onknown  who  bad  made 
the  Greek  translation  then  current  for  centurlaif  And 
who  Imagines  that  he  identlBed  with  that  version  the 
one  which  he  had  recently  made  from  the  docninent 
found  at  Beroe*  ?  But  thus  It  la  that  Uu  la  snliiUtated 
far  argument  on  thia  subject.  Dr.  Land,  In  the  Journal 
tfSaertd  Literature,  Oct.  1858,  boldly  aaeeHs, "  We  may 
safely  say  that  there  Is,  In  prohablUty  as  well  aa  In  dim* 
teatimony,  a  weight  as  heavy  In  the  scale  of  the  Greek 
text  s*  In  that  of  the  Hebrew,  not  to  go  brther."  But, 
In  liict,  there  is  no  testimony,  direct  or  Indirect,  f«r 
a  Greek  original  of  8L  Matthew. 
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the  people  amongit  whom  h«  laboured.  CyriUut 
appear*  to  bare  died  at  Rome  in  868,  while 
Methodiua  continued  for  many  years  to  he  the 
bishop  of  the  Slavoniani.  He  is  stated  to  have 
cootiaued  hia  brother's  translation,  although  hoic 
much  they  themselves  actually  executed  is  quite  un- 
certain ;  perbaps  much  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  translated  at  all  in  that  age,  possibly  not  for 
many  centuries  after. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
version  from  the  LXX,  but  what  measure  of  re- 
Tision  it  may  since  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  certain.  As  tiie  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reasonably 
be  qoestioned  whether  this  version  may  not  in  large 
portions  be  comparatively  modem.  This  could  only 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  more  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge being  obtained  of  Slavonic  Biblical  MSS. 
Dobrowsky  however  mentions  (Griesbach's  Or.  Teat. 
ii.,  uxiii.)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and  two  othei-s 
copied  from  it,  are  the  only  Slavonic  MSS.  of  the 
entire  Bible  existing  in  Russia.  If  it  be  coixect 
that  tin  MSS.  whidi  he  terms  2  and  3  are  copied 
from  this,  tliere  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  complettd  for  some  years  subsequently 
to  1499.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  any  part  of  this  ver- 
sion is  an  Evangeliarinm,  in  Cyrillic  characters,  of 
the  year  1056;  that  at  Rbeims  (containing  the 
Go«pels)  onwhich  the  kings  of  France  used  to  take 
tiieir  coronation  oath,  is  nearly  as  old.  One,  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  at  Moscow,  is  of  the  year  1144. 

The  first  printed  portion  was  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  1512 ;  in  1575  the  same 
portion  was  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1581  the 
whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia; 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  1663,  in 
which,  however,  there  was  some  revision,  at  least  so 
&r  Rs  the  insertion  of  1  John  v.  7  is  concerned. 

Wetstein  cited  a  few  readings  from  this  version ; 
Alter  made  more  extracts,  which  were  used  by 
Griesbach,  together  with  the  collations  sent  to  him 
by  Dobrowsky,  both  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions. We  tiius  can  say,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  general  text  is  such  as  would  have  been 
expected  in  the  ninth  century :  some  readings  from 
the  Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  introduced  in 
places :  this  arises  probaUy  from  the  early  Slavonian 
custom  of  leading,  the  Gospel  in  Latin  before  they 
did  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

Dobrowsky  paid  particular  attention  in  his  colla- 
tions to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse :  it  has  been, 
however,  long  suspected  that  that  book  formed  no 
portion  of  this  version  a*  originally  made.  We  can 
now  go  farther  and  say  definitely  that  the  Apo- 
calypse, a*  fotmd  in  some  at  least  of  the  Slavonic 
copies,  oauld  not  be  anterior  to  the  appeai-ance  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Erasmus  in 
1516.    For  there  are  leadings  in  the  Apocalypse  of 


f  Handscfariftllche  Fnnde  von  Frani  DeUtssch.  Grstaa 
Heft,  Die  Ensmiscben  EDUtellnngen  des  Textes  der 
Apocslypse,  oscligewlesen  sns  dem  verloren  geglaobten 
Codex  Krachllnl,  18SI. 

HaodMbriruicbe  Fonde  vm  F^uis  Delitsscb,  mit  Bel- 
tracen  von  a  P.  Trcgelles.  Zweltes  Uefl,  nene  Stodlen 
Hber  den  Codex  RenchUni,  be  186*.  [Also  with  the 
GngUsh  Title,  ■<  Maniucript  Discoveries  by  Frands  De- 
lltacb,  with  additions  by  a  V.  Tregenee.  Psrt  II,  New 
Studies  on  tlie  Codex  RenchllDl,  and  new  results  In  :he 
textoal  hlstoiy  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn  from  ttae 
libraries  of  Munlcb.  Vlenm,  Rome,  Ik.,  18C3."] 

k  This  Oreek  anUiorlly  it  the  one  denoied  by  (2. 
Tiscbendoif  ifoUowIng  a  misprint  in  TregeUes's  Uruk 


Erasmus  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  cmy  support 
from  Greek  MSS.  This  can  be  said  confidently, 
since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmus  has  been 
identified  and  described  by  Prof.  Delitzsch.i  It  is 
now  therefore  known  that  peculiarities  as  to  error 
in  Erasmus's  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  it  first 
appeared,  are  in  several  places  due  not  to  the 
MS.  from  which  he  drew,  but  to  the  want  of  care 
in  his  edition.  And  thns,  whatever  agrees  with 
snch  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thns  be 
subsequent  to,  the  Erasmian  text.  In  Rev.  il.  13, 
the  Erasmian  text  has  the  peculiar  reading,  iw 
Tcut  iijiipais  iiuSs ;  for  this  no  MS.  was  cited 
by  Griesbach,  and  all  his  authority,  besides  the 
Erasmian  edition,  was  in  fiict  "  SUv.  3,  4,"  i.  e. 
two  MSS.  collated  by  Dobrowsky ;  one  of  these  is 
said  by  him  to  be  copied  from  the  oldest  SUvooic 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible :  if,  therefore,  it  agrees 
with  it  in  this  place,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonic 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  least,  be  later  than  the 
year  1516.  The  only  Greek  authority  for  this 
reading,  i/uus,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  Dublin 
MS.,  nunous  as  containing  1  John  v.  7:  in  which 
the  Gospels  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  somewhat  later,  and 
the  Apocalypse  was  added  about  the  year  1580.^ 
There  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  contained  in  Dobrowsky's  10,  but 
whether  it  is  older  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
is  doabtfol.  [S.  P.  T.] 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  L  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A.  Ihxn  the  ffeirew. — In  the  early  times  of 
Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the 
use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as 
was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that  people. 
Gphraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  Its  use  in  general 
by  his  countrymen.     When  he  calls  it  OUE  ver- 

T         V      9 

SfON,  tliaSilO,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  any  other  Syiiac  trairslation  (for  no 
other  can  be  prtired  to  have  then  existed),  but  in 
contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those 
in  other  languages?     At  a  later  period  this  Sy- 

riac  translation  was  desigirated  Peshitq,  I  /  -aoi 
{Simpie) ;  or,  as  in  the  preface  of  Bar-Hebraeus  to 

his  Themurui  Jroanormn,  ]l^^AA  ]l,aS^ 

(iSnnpfc  version).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  version  after  another  had  been 
forined  fi-om  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the 
LXX.,  the  critical  marks  introdaced  by  him  wera 
retained,  and  thus  every  page  and  every  port  was 


and  Kngliih  Kadation,  1844)  gives  It  91**.  That  wonid 
signify  a  correction  In  a  later  hand  In  91 ;  wliich  Is  the 
modem  supplement  to  the  Vatican  Ha,  In  which  such 
a  correction  has  been  sought  In  vain. 

>  EpbraemI  Opera  Syr.  i.  380  (on  1  Sam.  zxiv.  4).    Ho 
is  limply  comparing  the  Hebrew  phrase  and  the  Syiisc 

•    v/  0  0*-  V  *  7 

version:  — ^(aaJ>     ^^jr^S     ma]     — a>     ^^^ 

^L   ^)0   (vie I   t^nsiicj 
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marked  with  osiorwU  and  obeli,  from  which  the 
transUtiun  fioin  the  Hebrew  was  free.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  but  natural  for  a  bore  text  to  be  thua 
designated,  in  contrast  to  the  marks  and  the  cita- 
tions of  the  different  Greek  translators  found  in  the 
version  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek.  This  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  has  alwap  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syrians ;  and  when  it  is  remembei'ed 
how  in  the  5th  century  dissensions  and  divisions 
were  introduced  into  the  Syrian  Churches,  and  how 
from  that  time  the  Monophysites  and  those  termed 
Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state  of  unhealed  oppo- 
sition, it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity  of  this  ver- 
sion, but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold  which  it 
must  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people,  that 
this  version  was  firmly  held  fiist  by  both  of  these 
opposed  pai-ties,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Gi^ek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Ephraem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than 
that  deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From 
Bai^Hebraeus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  Icara  that 
there  were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age ;  some  say- 
ing that  the  veraion  was  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  some  that  it  was  translated 
by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was  sent  by  the  King  of 
Assyria  to  Samaria,  and  some  that  the  version  was 
made  in  the  days  of  Adai  the  apostle  and  of  Abga- 
nis,  King  of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he  adds,  the 
Simple  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  alao  made).'' 
The  first  of  these  opinions  of  course  implies  that 
the  books  written  before  that  time  were  then  trans- 
lated ;  indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second.  The  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that 
the  Tynan  king  was  a  convert  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  and  raveaJed  faith  held  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
that  the  poesesaon  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Syriac 
tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his  own)  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of  the  true 
belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writ«r  prior  to  Ba> 
Hebraens),  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  the  Samaritan  txrsion  of  the  Penta* 
lench.  As  that  version  is  in  an  Aramaean  dialect, 
any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  mission  of  the  priest  from  Assyria, 
might  say  that  it  was  then  first  that  an  Aramaean 
translation  was  executed;  and  this  might  afiei^ 
wards,  in  a  sort  of  inde6nite  manner,  have  been 
connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves  used. 
James  of  Edessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury) had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioned 
by  Bar-Hebraeus,  who  dtes  him  in  support  of  it, 
and  accoi'ds  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syriac  version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord ; 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgams,  King  of  Edessa, 
seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
supposed  that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  such  conversion.  All 
that  the  accoimt  shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was 
believed  to  belong  to  the  eailiest  period  of  the 
Christian  fitith  among  them:  an  opinion  with 
which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  accords  well. 
Thus  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only  shows 
that  it  was  then  cunent,  but  also  gives  the  im- 


»  Wiseman,  Htme  Syrtacae,  «0. 


preosion  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  caae. 
Kor  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explaiiatioos  of 
terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  might 
have  been  from  age:  if  so,  the  version  was  made 
comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it  might 
be  fi'om  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  difiin'ent  fixini 
that  to  which  be  was  accustomed  at  Edessa.  In 
this  case,  then,  the  tianslation  was  made  in  some 
other  part  of  Syria;  which  would  hardly  have 
been  done,  unless  Christianity  had  at  such  a  time 
been  more  diffused  there  than  it  was  at  Edessa. 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  l>een  the 
purest  Syriac ;  if,  then,  the  version  was  made  for 
that  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  monu- 
ment of  such  purer  dialect.  Probably  the  origin  of 
the  Old  Syriac  version  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vulqate]  ;  and  that  it  diflfeied 
as  much  from  the  polished  language  of  Edessa  as  did 
the  Old  Latin,  made  in  the  African  Pjovince,  from 
the  contemporary  writers  of  Rome,  such  as  Tacitus, 

Even  though  the  traces  of  the  origin  of  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the  Old 
Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  firet  vei^ 
sion  from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian 
use ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the  kind 
before  that  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  subse- 
quently to  the  time  when  Ephraem  wrote.  This 
Syriac  commentator  may  have  termed  it  "  OCR  ver- 
sion," in  contrast  to  all  others  then  carrent  (for 
the  Targums  were  hardly  versions),  which  were 
merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of  the 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  fixmi  the 
Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct  statements 
of  Ephraem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  feet ;  and 
who  is  confirmed  (if  that  had  bcoi  needfiil)  by  later 
Syrian  writera ;  we  find  the  same  thing  as  evident 
from  the  internal  examination  of  the  version  itself. 
Whatever  internal  change  or  revision  it  may  have 
received,  the  Hebrew  groundwork  of  the  translation 
is  unmistakable.  Such  indications  of  revision  must 
be  afterwards  briefly  specified. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  version  was  that 
which  aj^Mared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  in 
1645 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a 
Maronite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS>,  and  thst, 
besides  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages, 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  seeme 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a 
part  which  Sionita  confessedly  had  not.  He  is 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  by  translat- 
ing into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled  up  occa- 
sional hiatus  in  his  MS.';  but  it  requires  very  defi- 
nite examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  be 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  to 
believe  that  the  defective  books  were  simply  those 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  supply.  The 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  lui 
infirm  groundwork  for  our  speaking  with  confidence 
of  the  text  of  this  version. 

In  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  the  Paris  text  is 
reprinted,  but  with  the  aiddition  of  the  Apocryphal 
b<K>ks  which  had  been  wanting.  It  was  geneially 
said  that  Walton  had  done  much  to  amend  the 
texts  upon  MS.  authority;  but  the  late  Prof.  Lee 
denies  this,  statmg  that  "  the  only  addition  made 
by  Walton  was  some  Apocryphal  books."     From 
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Walton's  Polfglott,  Klrsch,  in  1787,  pnbluhed  ii 
separate  edition  of  the  Pentateach.  Of  the  Syrisc 
Psalter  there  have  been  many  editions.  The  fint 
of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Kidihom,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  veiaion.  In 
1625  there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris 
edited  by  Gabriel  Sioniti,  and  one  at  Leyden  by 
Krpenius  from  two  MSS.  These  have  since  been 
repeated ;  but  anterior  to  them  all,  it  Is  mentioned 
tint  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1584. 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  pecn- 
liniity  of  Gabriel  Sionitn  himself.  This  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  use  either  the  Paris 
Polyglott  or  that  of  Walton ;  for  in  many  woi'ds 
there  is  a  redundancy  of  vowels,  and  the  ibtm  of 
some  is  thns  eiceediiigly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
posed more  than  forty  years  sgo  to  issue  the  Syriac 
Old  Teiitament  for  the  first  time  in  a  sepnrate 
volume,  the  Ute  Prof.  Lee  was  employsl  to  make 
such  editorial  preparations,  as  could  be  connected 
with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text,  withont  any  speci- 
fication of  the  authorities.  Dr.  !.<>«  colkited  for  the 
purpose  six  .Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general, 
and  a  veiy  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also 
nsed  in  part  the  commentaines  of  l^phraem  and  of 
Bar-Hebraeus.  From  these  various  sources  he 
constructed  his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found 
already  in  the  Polyglotts.  Of  course  the  corrections 
depended  on  the  editor's  own  judgment;  and  the 
want  of  a  speciBcation  of  the  results  of  collations 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
may  be  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  Polyglott  text.  But  though  more  in- 
formation might  be  desired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
of  Lee  a  veritable  Syriac  text,  from  Syriac  autho- 
rities, and  free  from  the  snspidon  of  having  been 
formed  in  modem  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita's  trans- 
lating portions  from  the  Latin. 

But  we  have  now  in  this  country,  m  the  MS. 
treasures  brought  from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  more  accurately  editing  this  version. 
Kven  if  the  results  should  not  appear  to  be  striking, 
a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  wonid  place  this 
venion  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evidence  as 
would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Christian 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  6th  or 
7th  century,  or  possibly  still  earlier:'  we  thns 
could  use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
we  can  the  more  ancient  versions  of  the  new  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  tiie  late  excellent 
Biblical  scholar,  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Canon  of 
Exeter,  published  "  Beaaom  why  a  Sew  Edition 
cf  ike  Peichito,  or  ancimU  Syriac  Vertion  of  the 
Old  Tettament,  thould  b«  publinhed."  In  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  Ute  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  Canon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  version  itself,  its  importance  in  criticism,  the 
eiiatiog  editions,  their  defects,  the  sources  of  emen- 
dation now  possessed  by  this  country,  in  the 
Nitrian  IfSS.  especially,  <'  now  [1849]  under  the 
care  of  tlie  Kev.  Wm.  Cnreton,  who  is  making 
known  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  the  library  of 
the  Monasteiy  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian 
desert    in    Egypt,   thns    happily   obtained."      He 

>  The  Fentateoch  could  probablf  be  given  on  a  basis 
of  Uie^U  century. 


adverts  to  the  facility  which  would  be  aflbrded  for 
the  proper  publication  of  the  proposed  edition, 
from  type  having  been  of  h\te  prepai-ed  representing 
the  proper  Estrangelo  Syriac  character,  of  which 
Dr.  Curaton  was  even  then  making  use  in  printing 
his  text  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  &c.  If  it  had  been  an 
honour  to  this  country  to  issue  the  collations  of 
Kennicott  for  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  of  Holmes 
for  the  LXX.,  might  not  this  proposed  Syriac  edi- 
tion be  a  worthy  successor  to  such  works  ?  The 
plan  proposed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execntion 
was  this : — to  take  the  Syriac  MS.  which  appeared 
to  be  the  best  in  each  portion  of  the  Old  Test.,  both 
on  the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity :  let  this 
be  printed,  and  then  let  collations  be  made  by 
vai-ious  scholars  in  interleaved  copies;  the  whole 
of  the  result*  mi^t  then  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  De  Koesi's  Variae  Lectioiua  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  Canon  Rogers  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what 
he  thonght  would  be  probable  results  from  such 
a  oolUtion.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  differences 
from  the  printed  Syriac  would  be  very  gi-eat ;  but 
still  there  would  be  a  far  greater  satisfaction  as  to 
the  confidence  with  which  this  venion  might  be 
quoted,  especially  b  connexion  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  By  way  of  illustration  he 
pointed  out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed 
Syriac  arise  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or 
copies  on  which  it  was  based.  He  also  showed  it 
to  be  a  point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places 
in  which  the  printed  Syriac  agrees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac  has  been  altered  ;  or  whether  both  may 
preserve  the  more  ancient  reeding  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant.  The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriac  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
collations  should  be  made,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Canon  Rogers :  "1st.  Because  we  have  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  approved  MSS.  2nd.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often 
fails  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriac  3rd.  Be- 
cause there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  of 
early  MSS.  4th.  Because  the  facilities  now  given 
to  Uie  study  of  Hebrew  make  it  desirable  that  new 
facilities  should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  languages.  5th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  Biblical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  thcee  MSS.  are  not  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism.  6th.  Beoiuse 
in  comparing  the  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  important  and  interesting  investi- 
gation will  aiise.  Finally,  Because  it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  continue  in  its  present  neglected  state." 
These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon  Rogers  are 
worthy  of  being  thus  repented,  not  only  as  being 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  good  Biblical  scholar, 
but  also  as  pointing  out  practically  the  objects  to 
be  sought  in  making  proper  use  of  the  Biblical 
materials  which  aie  at  our  hands,  and  of  which 
the  scholars  of  former  ages  had  not  the  benefit. 

There  was  a  strong  hope  expressed  soou  after  the 
issue  of  Canon  Rogers's  appeal,  that  the  work  would 
hare  been  formally  phiceil  in  a  proper  manner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  and  that  thus  it 
would  have  been  accomplished  under  his  superin- 
tendence, at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Canon 
Rogers  announced  this  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
pamphlet.    But  this  has  not  been  effected.    It  may 
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still  b«  hoped  that  Dr.  Cureton  will  edit  at  least 
the  Pentateach  from  a  rery  andeDt  copy:  but 
there  Is  not  now  in  this  country  the  practieal  <n- 
couragemmt  to  such  Biblical  studies  as  require  the 
devotion  of  time,  labour,  and  attention  (as  well  as 
pecaniary  expense),  whidi  in  the  last  century  Ken- 
nicott  aiid  Holmes  received. 

But  if  the  printed  Syriac  text  rests  on  by  no 
means  a  really  satisfactory  basis,  it  may  be  asked. 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  it 
the  same  version  substantially  that  was  used  by 
Ephraem  in  the  4th  century?  Happily,  we  have 
the  same  means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that 
anciently  naed,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
modem  Latin  Vulgate  is  substantially  the  version 
executad  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that  the  common 
printed  Latin  has  soffered  in  varioos  ways,  and  yet 
at  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  texture  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Jerome:  so  with  the  Penhito 
of  the  Old  Test.,  whatever  errors  of  judgment  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  6rst  editor,  and 
however  little  has  been  done  by  those  who  should 
have  corrected  these  things  on  HS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  loo  certain  &r  it  to  be 
thus  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  materially 
obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephraem,  and  tiie  single 
words  on  which  he  makes  remarks,  we  have  sntfi- 
dent  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  version :  even 
though  at  times  he  also  ftimishes  pivof  that  the 
oopia  as  printed  are  not  exactly  as  be  read.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance : 
they  are  mostly  from  the  phices  (see  Wiseman,  ff. 
Syr.  122,  &a)  in  which  Ephraem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syrian  word  in  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meaning,  either  ftora  its  having  become 
antiquated  in  bis  time,  or  from  its  being  minsed  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Syrians  of  Edwa.    Thus, 

Gen.  i.  1,  ^  is  osed  in  Syriac  as  answering  to 
the  Hebrew  HK.  The  occurrence  of  this  word 
Ephraem  mentions,  giving  bis  own  explanation: 

i.  2,  cnoao    OIOZ;  i.  9,  for  TV  liaj,  the 

p  p  V 

Syriac  has  ji/^  -^  -^  which  Ephraem  men- 
tions as  being  a  term  which  the  Pernans  also  use. 

Gen.  ixx.  14,  for  0*((^4'1  there  is  ]..o|^^,  a 

word  which  Ephraem  -mentions  as  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  he  discusses. 

Exod.  ziviii.  4,  ^0)fS  stands  for  the  Hebrew 

{KTI ;  Ephraem  reads  it  p£0y>f3>  "^  explains 

the    meaning: — izzviii.   4,    ^Q^Q   (^33D); 

e         V 
xxxviii.    16,    )ti.^    O^'J^'^)  5     "▼!"•   40, 

]o^  (D^Va^D)  i  Num.  xi.  7,  for  1|  there  U 

|Zf2iffiQa,  a  word  equally,  it  seems,  meaning 
coriandtr ;  which  was,  however,  unknown  to  Eph- 
ratal,  who  expounds  it  as  though  it  meant  food  of 

P      7        7  * 

all  kinds,  as  if  fZ^A.^  ^^>.3.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 
>0Sim    for   JDD;    2  Sam.  viii.  7,  |^L^iL^ 


merely  retaining   the   Hebrew    W(»d  'tJ^B'  in  a 

*   »   *  . 

Syriac  form.      1  K.  x.  11,  ]/r,mn  (D^JDpK); 

lii.  11,  K^i^  (Q*aTpP)-      2  K.  Hi.  4,  lyfij 

njAS);    Job  xxxii.  23,    Vc'r-^  (nSBT*) ; 

zli.  13,  t.^0U^Z,  the  Heb.  Orhft.     U.  ui.  22, 

|EtYVl\>Vi  (D^nBDD) ;  Jer  Ji.41,  ]£uaAM 

Of^).    Zech.  T.  7,]&!^l3  (nfi*M).    In  these 

passsges,  and  in  sevaal  otheis,  the  words  of  the 
Peshito  are  cited  by  Ephraem  because  of  their 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  they  had  of 
explanation. 

The  pi'oof  Uiat  the  version  which  has  come  down 
to  us  Is  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syrians  in 
the  4th  century,  is  perliaps  more  definite  finm  the 
comparison  of  woi^  than  it  would  have  been  fitim 
the  comparison  of  passages  of  greater  length ;  be- 
cause in  longer  citations  there  always  might  be 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  perhaps  the  MS.  of 
Ephiaem  might  have  been  conformed  to  later  Syriac 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text;  while,  with  r^ard  to 
peculiar  woids,  no  such  suspicion  can  have  any 
place,  since  it  is  on  such  words  still  found  in  tlw 
Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephi^aem  are  based. 
The  fiwt  that  he  sometimes  dtes  it  diHerently  from 
what  we  now  read,  only  shows  a  variation  of  ooprs, 
perhaps  andent,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found  merely 
in  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Ephraem  having  mentioned  traiulatort  of 
this  version,  it  has  been  oonduded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  several :  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itselfi 
but  which  could  haixlly  be  proved  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  casual  phrase,  nor  yet  from  vaiiatioos  in 
the  rendering  of  the  game  Hebrew  word ;  such  va- 
riations bdng  found  in  almost  all  translations,  even 
when  made  by  one  person — that  of  Jerome,  for 
instance ;  and  whicli  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time  when  concoid- 
ances  and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Variations  in 
phraseology  give  a  far  sorer  ground  for  supposing 
several  translators. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  transla- 
tion were  a  Jewish  or  a  Chiistian  work.  Some, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Je«', 
have  ai'gued  from  bis  knowledge  of  Hdirew  and 
his  mode  of  rendering.  But  diese  consideratioDii 
proee  nothing.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would  have  formed  anythiug 
except  a  Cluldee  Targum ;  and  thus  diffuseness  ot 
paraphrase  might  be  expected  instead  of  closeness  of 
transhtioD.  There  need  be  no  reasonable  objection 
made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Chiistian  work. 
Indeed  it  is  didicult  to  suppose,  that  before  the  dif^ 
fusion  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  in  general  sop- 
ports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have:  how  fiur  argn- 
ments  may  be  raised  upon  minute  coin^Wences  or 
vaiiations  cannot  be  certainly  known  until  the  an- 
dent text  of  the  version  is  better  established.  Oo 
caslonally,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Syrwc 
translator  read  one  consonant  for  another  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  translated  accordingly ;  at  tinM» 
another  vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  was  followed. 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
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Syriac  lod  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums:  if  theTargum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Syriac  translator,  using  every  aid  in  his 
power  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  rendering,  examined  the  Talcums  in  difficult 
passages.  This  is  not  the  place  for  formally  discuss- 
ing the  date  and  origin  of  the  Targums  [see  below, 
Taroums]  ;  but  if  (as  seems  almost  certain)  the 
Targums  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  almost 
without  exception  more  recent  than  the  Syriac 
version,  still  they  are  probably  the  successors  of  ear- 
lier Targums,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
their  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing  Targums 
are  more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen 
that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
common  source — an  earlier  Targum. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more 
importance:  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  been 
atfected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute this  influence  7  It  is  possible  that  the  influence 
of  the  LXZ.  is  pwtly  to  be  ascribed  to  copyists  and 
revisers ;  while  in  part  this  belonged  to  the  ver«on 
as  originally  made.  For,  if  a  translator  had  access 
to  another  version  while  occupied  in  making  his 
own,  he  might  consult  it  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and 
thus  be  might  unconsciously  follow  it  in  other 
parts.  Even  knowing  the  words  of  a  particular 
translation  may  affect  the  mode  of  rendering  in 
another  translation  or  revision.  And  thus  a  tinge 
from  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed  in  this  ver- 
sion from  the  fint,  even  though  in  whole  books  it 
may  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive 
use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it 
was  soperstitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  by 
direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically 
authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings 
from  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced;  this  may  have  commenced  probably 
before  a  Syriac  version  had  been  made  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text ;  because  in  such  revised  text 
of  the  LXX.  the  additions,  &c.,  in  which  that  ver- 
sion diflered  from  the  Hebrew,  would  be  so  marked 
that  they  woukl  hardly  seem  to  be  the  authoritative 
and  genuine  text. 

Smae  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even 
before  the  time  of  Ephraem  ;  for,  as  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though 
not  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  wei-e  not  yet 
fouud  in  Syriac  Whoever  translated  any  of  these 
books  from  the  Greek,  may  easily  have  also  com- 
pared with  it  in  some  places  the  books  previously 
translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

Id  the  Book  of  Psalms  this  version  exhibits  many 
peculiarities.  Either  the  translation  of  the  Psalter 
must  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito  in 
general,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and 
altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek,"  but  also  from 
liturgical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  ere  a 
different  version ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Syrian  Churches  is  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
in  using  liturgically  a  different  version  of  the  book 
so  much  read  ecclesiastically. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by 
the  Honophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians:  probably 

>  Perhaps  as  la  this  the  version  of  the  Psalms  ttom 
the  Greek  made  by  Polycaip  (to  be  mentioned  presently) 
has  not  been  soffldently  taken  into  account.  Indeed, 
remarkably  little  attention  appears  to  bave  been  paid  to 
the  evUence  that  such  a  version  existed. 


it  would  be  found,  if  the  subject  could  be  fully 
investigated,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent parties  copies  in  which  tlie  ordinary  accidents 
of  transcription  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Karkaphensian  recension  mentioned  by  Bnr- 
Hebraens  was  only  Icnown  by  name  prior  to  the 
investigations  of  Wiseman ;  it  is  foimd  in  two  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican;  it  was  formed  for  the  use  of 
Monophysites ;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the  punc- 
tuation introduced,  by  a  leaning  towards  the 
Greek ;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the  Peshito 
version, 

B.  The  Syriac  version  from  the  Hexaptar  Greek 
Text.— The  only  Syriac  veiwon  of  the  Old  Test, 
v^  to  the  6th  centuiy  was  apparently  the  Peshito. 
The  first  definite  intimation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  translated  fit>m  the  Greek  is  through 
Moses  Aghelaeus.  This  Syriac  writer  lived  m  tibe 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  translation 
of  the  Oiaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed  Epistle,  be  speaks 
of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Ptalter, 
"  which  Polycarp  (i-est  his  soul  1),  the  Chorqxscopus, 
made  in  Syriac  for  the  fiiithful  Xenaias,  the  tearher 
of  Mabug,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good."* 
We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalms 
had  a  simiUr  origin  to  the  Pliiloxenian  Syriac  New 
Test.  We  know  that  the  date  of  the  Utter  was 
A.D.  508 ;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a  contempo- 
raneous work.  It  is  said  that  the  Neatorian  patri- 
arch, Marabba,  A.D.  552,  made  a  Tenion  from  the 
Greek;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so 
that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was 
probably  superseded  by  the  Hexaplar  version  of 
Paul  of  Tda  ;  indeed  Paul  may  have  used  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding  marks  of  refer- 
ence, &C. 

This  version  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite, 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  for 
its  basis  he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — that  is, 
the  LXX.,  with  the  collections  of  Origen,  the  astei> 
isks,  obeli,  &c,  and  with  the  references  to  the  other 
Greek  versions. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  contains  the  marks  intro- 
duced by  Origen ;  and  the  references  to  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
critical  labours  of  Origen. 

Andreas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,*  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syro-Hexa- 
pUr  tot ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  his 
possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introducing  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what 
he  had  marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
Syriac  MS.  used  by  Masius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex 
Renchlini  of  the  Apocalypse  (fmm  which  Emsmus 
first  edited  that  book)  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if  this  Syriac  Codex 
were  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  version.    The  MS.  in  question  contains 


•  AssemanI,  BOMaOufea  OrientaUt,  IL  83;  where, 
however,  the  obscure  Syriac  Is  turned  Into  still  mora  ob- 
scure Latin. 

o  Josnae  Impentoris  hlstorla  lllnstrala  atqae  expllcala 
ab  Andres  Uaslo.    Antwei]*,  1&)4. 
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the  Psidms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Wiadom,  Eoclesiasticus,  minor  propliete,  Jeremiah, 
Baruch,  Daniel,  EzeUel,  and  Isaiah.  Morberg  pab- 
lished,  at  Lund  in  1787,  tlie  Books  of  Jeremiah 
and  tzekiel,  from  a  transcript  vhich  he  had  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788,  Bn^ti  published 
at  Milan  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  he  nlso  edited  the 
Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  his  death  in  1816;  it  was  published  in 
1820.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codex 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Apociyphal  books)  was 
published  at  Bierlin  in  1885,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg ;  Middeldoipf  also 
added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Paris. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the 
MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteriee  now  hi  the 
British  Museum  would  add  a  good  deal  more: 
amongst  these  thei-e  are  six,  from  which  much 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  Pentatench 
and  other  books  may  be  i-ecovei-ed.'  These  MSS. 
are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gen  in  the  text ;  the  references  to  i«adings  in  the 
margin ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  word  itself  is 
thus  cited  iu  Greek. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  considerable  time  pro- 
po!ied  to  edit  the  poitions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
MS., commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  {Monumenta 
Sacra  et  Profana,  Opera  Colhgii  B9>liothecae 
Ambrotianae),  the  first  pait  of  the  Syriac  text 
being  Baruch,  Ijunentations,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Ceriani  subjoined  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  cri- 
tical notes.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  poitions  of  this  version 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appear  in  print. 

The  value  of  this  vereion  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  great.  It  supplies,  as  fiur  as  a  ver- 
sion can,  the  lost  work  of  Origen, 

The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  Test.  Into  Syriac 
often  appears  to  be  very  numeroos ;  but  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the  names 
of  which  appear  in  a  catalogue,  are  really  either 
such  as  never  had  an  actual  existence,  or  else  that 
they  are  either  the  version  from  the  Hebrew,  or 
else  that  from  tiie  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  under 
diffei'ent  names,  or  with  some  slight  revision.  To 
enumerate  the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that  Thomas  of  HarM, 
whose  work  in  the  revision  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  will  have  to  be  mentioned,  seems  also  to 
have  made  a  translation  fiom  the  (ireck  into  Syriac 
of  some  of  the  Apoci-yphal  Ixmks — at  least,  the  sub- 
scriptions in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 


VEBSI0N8,  ANCIENT  (SYRIAC) 

n.  The  Stbiac  New  Testairint  Vebsions. 

A.  The  PeMto  Syriac  N.  T.  (Text  of  Wid- 
maostadt,  and  Oureton's  Gospels.) 

In  whatever  forms  the  Syriac  Xew  Test,  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Philoxenus  (the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century),  who  caused  a  new 
translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  consider  all  such  most  ancient  ti'anslations  or 
revisions  together ;  even  though  there  may  be  rea- 
sons alterwuds  assigned  for  not  regai-ding  the  vereion 
of  the  eai'lier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely  one. 

It  may  stand  as  an  admitt«l  &ct  that  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Kew  Test,  in  Syriac  existed  in  the 
2nd  century ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that  he 
"  made  quotations  from  the  (iospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Syriac,"  Ik  re  rov  Kaff  'S.fipttl- 
ovs  »iarfyt\iov  koI  rot)  ivptoKoS  {ffiat.  Ecd, 
iv.  22).  It  seems  equally  certain  that  in  the  4th 
centunr  such  a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the 
New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  companion  of 
the  Old  Test,  tmnslation  made  from  the  Hebiew, 
and  as  such  was  in  habitual  use  in  the  Syriac 
Churches.  To  the  ti-anslatiou  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophpite,  or 
Nestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  In  the  7th  century  at 
least  the  veivion  so  current  acquired  the  name  of 

|^*-0,  old,  in  contrast  to  that  which  was  then 

formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  aa  to  the  origin 
of  this  vervion,  it  is  probable  on  every  groimd  that 
a  Syr-iac  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  an  ac- 
compairiment  of  that  of  the  Old  ;  whatever  therefore 
bears  on  the  one,  bears  on  the  other  also. 

lliere  seem  to  be  bnt  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syriac  Version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,  in  the  farmer  naif  of  the  6th  century,  ind- 
dentally  infoi-ms  us  that  the  Syrinc  translation  does 
not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  2  and  3 
John,  and  Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  corr-ect 
when  a  thousand  years  after-wards  this  ancient 
translation  became  again  known  to  Western  scholars. 
In  1552,  Moses  of  Mar-din  came  to  Rome  to  Pope 
Julius  III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite 
(Monophysite)  patriarch,  to  state  his  religious  opi- 
nions, to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the  Koraish 
Chur-ch,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  Sew  Test,  prinled. 
In  this  last  object  Hoses  fiiiled  both  at  Rome  and 
Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however,  successful. 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Keitli- 
nand  I.,  had  himself  learned  Syiiac  from  Theseus 
Ambixnius  many  years  previously  ;  and  through  his 
influence  the  emper-or  undertook  the  charge  of  an 


p  The  followtng  Is  the  notation  of  these  MSS.,  and  their 
contents  and  dales:— 

13,133  (besides  the  Peshito  Exodus) ;  Jothua  (defective), 

cent  vU.  "  Translated  from  a  Oreei(  MS.  of  the  Hex- 

apla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 
12,134,  £»>du>.    A.D.  S«7. 
14,434,  PtcJmt  formed  trma  tm>  MSS.  cenLvlU.  (with  the 

Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  the  second). 

Both  MSS.  are  defective.    Subscription,  "  According  to 

the  LXX." 
14,431,  Ifymben  and  1  Kings,  defective  (cent.  vii.  or 

vili.).    The  subscription  to  I  Kings  gays  that  it  was 

translated  into  Syriac  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  927 

(A.i>.  616). 


14,442,  Oentsis,  defective  (with  1  Sam.  Peshito).    "Ao- 

cording  to  the  LXX."  (cent.  v1.). 
It.103,  fttdga  and  Kutk,  defective  (cent  vii.  or  vlli.). 
Subscription  to  Jndges,  "  According  to  the  LXX. ;"  U) 
Knlh, "  F>om  the  Tetrapla  of  the  LXX." 
The  notes  on  these  MSS.  made  by  the  prespnt  writer 
In  1867  have  been  kindly  compsred  and  amplified  by  Mr. 
William  WrUht  of  the  Britlsli  Museum. 

Btirdam  Issued  at  Copenhagen  in  1869  the  flnit  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,103:  another  part  has  since 
been  published.  Some  of  these  MS,S.  were  written  I"  il>« 
same  century  in  which  the  version  was  made.  TbfJ 
may  probably  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  text  with 
general  accuracy. 
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edition,  which  appeared  in  1555,  through  the  joiot 
labours  of  Widmanstadt,  Moses,  and  Pogtell.  Some 
copies  were  afWwards  issued  with  the  date  of  1562 
on  the  Inck  of  the  title.i  /       > 

In  hariog  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the  section 
John  viii.  1-11 ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other 
points,  were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata.    The 
editors  appear  to  have  followed  tbdr  MSS.  with 
gi-eat  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is  justly  valued. 
In  subsequent  editions  endeavours  were  made  con- 
jecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introducing  1  John 
V.  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
translation.     One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that 
of  Leiisden  and  Schanf ;  in  this  the  text  is  made  as 
full  as  passible  by  supplying  every  lacuna  from 
any  source ;  in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange 
peculiarity,  that  in  the  fonner  part  Leusden  chose 
to  follow  a  sort  of  Chaldee  analogy,  while  on  his 
death  Schaaf  introduced  a  regulai-  system  of  Syriac 
vocalization  through  all  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
The  Lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edition  is  of 
great  value.     This  edition  was  first  issned  in  1708 : 
more  copies,  however,  have  the  date  1709 ;  while 
some  hare  the  &lse  and  dishonest  statement  on  the 
title  page,  "  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  purgata,"  and 
the  date  1717.    The  late  Professor  Lee  published 
an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected  or  altered 
the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.    This  is  so 
far  independent  of  that  of  Widmanstadt.     It  is, 
however,  very  far  short  of  being  really  a  oritiad 
edition.     In    1828,   the   edition  of  Mr.    William 
GreenBeld    (often   reprinted   from    the  stereotype 
plates),  was  published  by  Messrs.  Bngster:  in  this 
the  text  of  Widmanstadt  was  followed  (with  the 
vowels  fully  expressed),  and  with  certain  supple- 
ments within  brackets  from  Lee's  edition.     For  the 
coUatioH  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was  not  re- 
sponsible.    There  are  now  in  this  country  excellent 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  critical  edition  of 
this  version :  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  in 
its  first  publication  the  MSS.  employed  were  ho- 
nestly osed,  it  is  in  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Testament. 
This   Syriac  Version   has  been   variously  esti- 
mated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  second,  or 
perhaps  even  of  the  Jtrst  century.     They  thus  na- 
turally upheld  it  as  almost  co-ordinate  in  authority 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  Greek  copy  extant.     Others  finding  in 
H  Indubitable  marks  of  a  htter  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  thus  La  Croze  thought  that  the  commonly 
printed  Syriac  New  Test,  is  not  the  Peshito  at  all. 


but  the  Philoxenian  executed  in  the  banning  of 
the  6th  century.     The  fact  is,  that  this  version  as 
transmitted  to  as  contains  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
also  traces  of  a  later  age.     The  two  things  are  so 
blended,  that  if  either  class  of  phaenomena  alone 
were  regarded,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.     The  opinion  of  Wetstein  was  one  of  the 
most  perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in 
this  version  readings  which  accord  with  the  Latin ; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  strange  system  of  criticism 
which  he  adopted  in  his  later  years,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  accordance  with  the  Latin  was  a 
proof  of  corruption  from  that  version :  so  that  with 
him  the  proofii  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thus  assigned  the  translation  to 
the  seventh  century.    With  him  the  real  indications 
of  later  leadii^  were  only  the  marks  of  the  very 
reverse.    Michaelis  took  very  opposite  ground  to 
that  of  Wetstein ;  lie  upheld  its  antiquity  and  au- 
thority very  strennously.     The  former  point  could 
be  easily  proved,  if  one  class  of  readings  alone  were 
considered ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  contents 
of  the  version  itself.     But  on  the  other  hwd  there 
are  difficulties,  for  very  often  readings  of  a  much 
mora  recent  kind  appear ;  it  was  thus  thought  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in 
the  Codex  Brixianns,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient 
groundwork,  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  Is  ma- 
nifest.    Thus  the  Judgment  formed  by  Griesbach 
seems  to  be  certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  text  of  this  vereion:  he  says  (using 
the  terms   proper  to  his  system  of  recensiont) ; 
**  Nulll  faarum  recensionum  Syriaca  veislo,  prout  qui- 
dem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  vemm  neo  ulli  prorsus 
dissimilis  est.     In  multis  concinit  cum  Alexandrina 
reoensione,  in   pluribus  cum  Occidental!,   in  non- 
nullis  etiain  enm  Constantincpolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
quae  in  banc  posterioribus  demum  seculls  invecta 
sunt,  pleniqoe  repudiet.     Diversit  ergo  iemporitna 
ad  Graecos  codices  plane  divenos  iterum  iterumque 
recognita  esse  videtur"  {Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  Ixxv.). 
In  a  note  Griesbach  introduced  the  comparison  of 
the  Codex  Brixianus,   "  lllustrari  hoc  potest  oodi- 
cum  nonnullorum  Latinomm  exemplo,  qui  priscam 
quidem  veisioneni  ad  Ocddentalem  recensionem  ac- 
commodatam  represeotant,  sed  passim  ad  juniores 
libros  Graecos  retictam.     Ex  hoc  genere  est  Brixi- 
anus Codex  Latinus,  qui  non  raro  a  Graeco-Latinis 
et  vetustioribus  Latinis  omnibus  aolus  discedit,  et 
in  Graecorum  partes  transit." '     Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  Peshito  has  been 
re-wrought,  will  appear  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  this  is  no 
nea  opinion ;  that  it  is  not  the  pecaliar  notion  of 
Tregelles,  or  of  any  one  individual ;  for  as  the 


n  The  date  of  ISes  appears  repeatedly  In  the  body  of 
the  volume ;  at  the  end  of  the  Gospels,  Hay  18, 1&&5 ; 
St.  Panl's  %p„  July  18,  ISSS;  Acts,  Aug,  U,  1S5S; 
Cath.  Epp.  and  the  conclusion,  Sep.  27,  1666.  The  vo- 
lume Is  dedicated  to  tbe  Emperor  Kenlinand,  snd  tbe 
contents  mentloD  three  other  dedications  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  bmise.  All  of  these  three  are  often 
wanting  and  two  of  tbem,  addressed  to  the  Archdukes 
Ferdinand  and  Charles,  are  not  only  generally  wonting, 
but  It  Is  even  said  that  no  copy  Is  known  in  which  tliey 
are  found. 

'  Uriesbacb's  most  matured  Judgment  on  this  subject 
was  thus  given; — "lnterpo1iitionf>8  autem  e  lods  Gvan- 
gelionim  parallellA,  qualos  apud  Syrum,  M&tt  xxvlii.  18, 
Luc  Ix.  39,  Item  Matt.  xxii.  33,  23,  Mar.  vl.  11,  xill,  14, 
Luc,  Iv.  18,  deprebenduntur,  non  roaxis  quam  addlta- 


menta  electlonarlis  Ubrls  In  sacrum  contextom  traducta, 
velut  Luc.  XV.  II,  aut  llturgicnm  llltid  assnmentum  Matt 

vL  13,  vitls  sunt  Tji  Koti^  propria Qnfn  plcrasquo 

Interpolationes  modo  enumeratas,  cum  allls  ejusmodi 
generis  multis,  quae  nunc  in  venrione  Syriaca  extant, 
primltTis  ab  ea  abfulsse  et  seriori  demum  tempore  in  enm 
'irrepslsM,  plane  nilhl  penoasum .  est.  Verlsslme  enim 
clar.  UugluA  (  .  .  .  coU.  prolegomenis  in  ra^Jorera  moam 
N.  T.  editionem,  Hal.  1796,  vol.  1.  p  Ixiv.)  anlma'l- 
vcrtlt,  venionem  hanc  a  Diorthote  quodom  vlderl  recog- 
nltam  fUlsise  ac  castlpatam.  Id  quod  qnlnto  seculo 
Inennte,  anleqium  ecclesiae  orientates  Nestorlanis  et 
Monophyslticis  rlxU  dlsdnderentur,  evenlsse  snsplcor, 
et  In  epistolls  magis  adhuc  qnaro  In  Gvangellis  locum 
habulissc  autumo."  Commentarttu  Oritiau,  II.  Melete- 
mata,  li.  Ul.  1811. 
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qnestion  has  been  re-opened,  it  has  been  treated  as 
if  this  were  some  theory  newly  invented  to  serve  a 
purpose.  The  Rev.  ¥.  H.  Scrivener,  whose  labours 
in  the  collation  of  Grtfk  MSS.,  and  whose  cnre  in 
editing  Codex  Augiensis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  de- 
serve very  high  commendation,  avowed  himself 
many  years  ago  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  Bat  even  then  he  set  aside  it*  authority 
very  often  when  it  happened  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  Greek  text,  to  the  other  ancient  veisions, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  later 
copies.  But  when  the  judgment  of  Griesbnch 
respectbg  the  common  printed  Syriac  had  been  re- 
peated and  enforced  by  Tregelles  (Hotne's  Introd. 
rol.  iv.  265),  Scrivener  came  forward  as  its  cham- 
pion. In  his  Intitxloction  to  Codex  Angiensis,  Mr. 
iicrivener  says,  "  How  is  this  divergency  of  the 
Peshito  version  from  the  text  of  Codex  B  explained 
by  Tregelles  ?  He  feels  of  course  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  suc- 
cessfully, with  even  more  than  his  wonted  boldnevs. 
The  tianslation  degenerates  in  his  hands  into  *  Ue 
vertion  commonly  printed  as  the  Peshito.'  Now 
let  us  mark  the  precise  nature  of  the  demand  here 
made  on  our  £sith  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  He  would 
persuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dis- 
tracted as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hostile  sections 
for  the  spaee  of  1400  years,  orthodox  and  Jacobite, 
Mestorian  and  Msronite  alike,  those  who  could  agree 
in  nothing  else,  have  laid  aside  their  bitter  jmlousies 
in  order  to  substitute  in  their  monastic  libraries  and 
litmgical  services,  another  and  a  spurious  version  in 
the  room  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole  surviving  mo- 
nument of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria  1 
Nay,  more,  that  this  wretched  forgery  has  deceived 
Orientalists  profound  as  Michaelis  ■  and  Lowth,  has 
passed  without  suspicion  through  the  ordeal  of 
searching  criticism  to  whid  every  branch  of  Sacred 
literature  has  been  subjected  during  the  last  half 
century  I  We  will  require  solid  reasons,  indeed, 
befora  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  as 
novel  as  it  appears  violently  improbable  (pp.  xiv. 
XV,).  Mr.  Scrivener's  warmth  of  declamation  might 
have  been  spared :  no  one  calls  the  Peshito  "  a  spu- 
rious version,"  "  wretched  forgery,"  tie.,  it  is  not 
suggested  that  the  Syrian  Churches  agreed  in  some 
strange  substitution :  all  that  is  suggested  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  transition  Greek  text,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Syrian  Churches,  the  then  existing 
Syriac  version  was  revised  and  modernized  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Latin  was  treated 
in  Cod.  Brixianos.  On  part  of  Mr.  Scrivener's 
statements  the  Kev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort  has  well  re- 
marked : — "  The  text  may  have  been  altered  and 
corrupted  between  the  first  or  second,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. This  is  all  that  Dr.  Tregelles  has  supposed, 
though  Mr.  Scrivener  assails  him  with  unseemly 
violence,  as  if  he  had  represented  the  vulgar  text  as 
'  a  wretched  forgery.'  Mr.  Scrivener's  rashness  is 
no  less  remsrknble  in  calling  this  a  '  novel  hypo- 
thesis,' wh«i  in  fiict  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Grie»- 
bach  .  .  .  There  is  neither  evidence  nor  internal 
probability  against  the  supposition  that  the  Old 
Syriac  version  was  revised  into  its  present  form 
...  in  the  4th  or  even  3rd  century,  to  make 
it  accord  with  Greek  MSS.  then  current  at  Antioch, 


•  Even  MldueUa  dM  not  think  it  needfU  to 
tliat  the  Peshito  had  been  transmitted  withont  any 
change.  **ln  using  the  Syriac  version,  we  must  never 
forget  that  oor  present  edltiaas  are  very  imperfect,  and 
not  eonclode  that  every  reading  of  the  Syriac  printed 


Edeasa,  or  Nisibis :  and  uithmtt  some  such  supposi- 
tion the  Syriac  text  must  remain  an  inexplicable 
phaenomenon,  unless  we  bring  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  into  conformity  with  it  by  contradicting  the 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess  respecting 
them.  All  that  we  have  now  said  might  have  been 
alleged  before  the  Cnretonian  Syriac  was  discovered : 
the  case  is  surely  strengthened  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  appearance  (in  a  MS.  assigned  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury) of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels,  bearing 
clear  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  its  manifest 
errors  as  well  as  in  its  choicest  readings.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  name  '  Peshito,'  appears  to  us 
wholly  unimportant,  except  fbr  rhetorical  par- 
poses.   « 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hort  will  snfBce  in  rescu- 
ing the  opinion  stated  by  Tregelles  from  the  charge 
of  novelty  or  rashness:  indeed,  the  suppositiaa  ss 
stated  by  Griesbadi,  is  a  simple  solution  of  various 
difficulties  j  for  if  this  be  not  the  fiiet,  then  ewry 
other  most  ancient  document  or  nronnment  of  the 
New  Test,  must  have  been  strangely  altered  in  its 
text.  Th*  number  of  dilficuHies  (otherwise  inex- 
plicable) thus  salved,  is  about  a  demonstratioo  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  Scrivener,  however,  seems  incapable 
of  apprehending  that  the  revision  of  the  Peshito  is 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  "  I  know  no 
other  cause  for  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that  its 
readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  Tr^elles,  and  if  this  Cut 
be  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruption,  I  am  quits 
•unable  to  vindicate  it."  •  Why,  then,  do  not  the 
readings  "suit"  Di-.  Tregelles?  Because,  if  they 
were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  (to  use 
Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  "  bring  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  into  conformity  with  it,  by  contradicting  the 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess  re- 
specting them." 

Whether  the  whok  of  this  venion  proceeded 
from  the  aamo  translator  has  been  questioned.  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  probable  that  the 
New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  the  aanie  haiid 
as  the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in 
supposing  a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrevrs,  but  also  other  ports  may  be  from  different 
hands ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  general  the 
more  tlje  version  is  studied.  The  revisions  to  which 
the  version  was  subjected  may  have  succeeded  in 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effncing  the  indications  of  a 
plurality  of  translators.  The  Acts  and  Epistles 
seem  to  be  either  more  recent  than  the  Goqielt, 
though  fiu-  less  revised ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more 
corrected  by  later  Gre^  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  snpposing  that 
this  version  ever  contained  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it, 
not  only  in  the  printed  editions  but  also  in  the 
MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  ban 
regai-ded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monophyate 
and  Nestorian  recenidons:  but  the  designation  woalJ 
be  far  too  definite ;  for  the  diffei-ences  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkapkensian  recension  (as  it 
has  been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain 
also  the  New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels.—"  Cwnparative 


text  was  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Ma  of  the  first  «n 
tmy."    Marsh's  lOcltadis,  IL  4«. 

t  Jaurml  tf  CUuiicttl  and  Sacred  FAfloIW  (*»' 
bridgp),  Feb.  1860.    3?8->. 

■  ■  Plain  Introdnction,"  pi,  ni.fecHule. 
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eritkasm"  shows  th«  trne  chancter  of  every 
document,  whether  previously  known  or  newly 
brought  to  light,  which  professes  to  contain  the 
early  text  of  the  New  Test.  By  compni-ative  cri- 
ticism is  not  meant  such  a  mode  of  examining 
authorities  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Scinvener  has 
applied  this  term,  but  such  a  use  of  combined  evi- 
dence as  was  intended  and  defined  by  the  critic  by 
whom  the  expression  was  (for  convenience  sake) 
intit)dDoed :  that  is,  the  ascertainment  that  readings 
are  in  ancient  documents,  or  rest  on  ancient  evi- 
dence (whether  early  citations,  versions,  or  HSS.), 
and  then  the  examination  of  what  documents  con- 
tain such  readings,  and  thus  within  what  limits  the 
inquiry  for  the  ancient  text  may  be  bounded.  Thus 
a  document,  in  itself  modem,  may  be  proved  to  be 
ancient  in  testimony:  a  version,  previously  un- 
known, may  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
For  purposes  of  comparative  criticism  early  read- 
ings, known  to  be  false,  have  often  as  definite  a  value 
in  the,  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  are  true.  In 
the  piDoess  of  comparative  criticism  nothing  is  as- 
sumed, but  point  after  point  is  established  by  inde- 
pendent testimony ;  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MSS.,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  patristic 
citations,  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
attested  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  cer- 
tain tiimsmlssion. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Griesbach  that 
the  Syriac  versiqp  must  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
a  form  difierent  from  that  in  the  common  printed 
text:  it  was  felt  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  name  Peshito  carried  with  it 
some  hallowed  prestige ;  it  was  established  that  it 
was  a  groundless  imagination  that  this  version, 
as  edited,  bad  been  known  from  the  eailiest  ages 
as  the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Hence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  earlier  version 
(or  earlier  basis  of  the  same  version)  had  existed, 
there  was  not  only  no  d  priori  abjection,  but  even 
a  demonstrated  probability  (almost  certainty)  that 
this  had  been  the  case.  When  it  is  remembered 
bow  little  we  know  historically  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sions, it  most  be  felt  as  an  assumption  tiiat  the 
form  of  text  common  from  the  fifth  century  and 
onwaid  was  the  original  venion.  In  1848  Tre- 
gelles  (see  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tat. 
ToL  i.  p.  429)  suggested  that  « the  Nitiian  MSS. 
when  collated  may  exhibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text." 
This  was  written  without  any  notion  that  it  was 
an  ascertained  fiict  that  such  a  MS,  of  the  Gospels 
existed,  and  that  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
Syriac  scholar  had  been  devoted  to  its  illustration 
and  publication. 

Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries in  1642,  Dr.  Cnreton  noticed  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  differing  greatly  from  the  common  text: 
and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of 


'  It  Is  very  certain  that  many  who  profess  a  peculiar 
admiration  for  the  Feshlto  do  Uiis  rather  from  tome 
traditional  notion  than  from  minute  personal  acquaint, 
ance.  They  snppoee  that  It  has  some  prescriptive  right 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  versions,  they  praise  Its  ex- 
cellencies, which  tliey  have  not  personally  investigated, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  know  wherein  It  Is  defective. 
Every  error  In  translation,  eveiy  doubtful  reading,  every 
supposed  defect  to  the  one  known  MS.  of  the  Curetonlan 
Go^ls,  has  been  enumerated  by  those  who  wish  to 
depreciate  that  version,  and  to  detract  from  the  critical 
merits  of  its  discoverer  and  editor.  But  many  of  tlie 
supposed  defects  are  really  tlie  very  opposite;  and  if 
they  slndlarly  examined  the  Fethito,  they  might  find 
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Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  not  to 
exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally  proves 
the  eai-ly  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in  fiict 
that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Cnreton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  Some  persons  indeed  have  sought 
to  depi'eciate  the  text,  to  pmnt  out  its  difiei-ences 
from  the  Peshito,  to  regard  all  such  variations  as 
corruptions,  and  thus  to  stigmatise  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  as  a  corrupt  revision  of  the  Peshito,  bar- 
barous in  language  and  &lse  in  readings.*  This 
peremptory  judgment  is  as  reasonable  as  if  the  old 
Latin  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis  were  called  an  igno- 
rant revision  of  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  judg- 
ment that  the  Cnretonian  Syriac  is  older  than  the 
Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of  Cureton, 
Alford/  Tr^Ues,  or  Biblical  scholars  of  the  school 
of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  continental  scholars,  such  as  Ewald,  and 
apparently  of  the  late  Pivf.  Bleek,' 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii.  22,  x,  .31-xxiii. 
25.  Mark,  the  four  last  verses  only,  John  i,  1- 
42,  iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii.  48-iii.  16, 
vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  It  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  version  had  come  down  to  us ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  have  reason  greatly  to  value  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Cureton,  which  shows  how  truly  those  critics 
have  argued  who  concluded  that  such  a  version 
must  have  existed;  and  who  r^iaiiied  this  as  a 
protied  fact,  even  when  not  only  no  poi-tion  of  the 
version  was  known  to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even 
the  record  of  its  existence  was  unnoticed.  For 
there  is  a  record  showing  an  acquaintance  with  this 
version,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  version  itself, 
attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a 
passage  translated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  the  omis- 
sion of  three  kings  in  the  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew) 
says  : — "  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy ;  but  that  ailerwards  it 
speaks  at  fourteen  and  not  of  letenieen  generations, 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  tiie  Hebrews  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  the  aeptenaiy  number,"  &c.* 

It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Abaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8 ;  there  is  the 
same  reading  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac  :  but  this 
might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver. 
17  the  Curetonian  text  has,  in  ctmtradiction  to 
ver.  8,  fowteen  generations  and  not  seventeen :  and 
so  had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the 
former  point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence;  the 


more  iknlt  with  It  and  with  its  translator.  The  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Peshito,  present  far  more  grounds  for 
comment  than  an  eqoal  portion  of  the  Cureioman.  The 
Peshito  is  a  very  valuable  version,  althon^  overpraised 
by  some  ii^udidoas  admirers,  who  (even  If  they  have  rtad 
it)  liave  never  closely  and  verbally  examined  IL  Kany 
have  evidently  never  looked  farther  than  the  Hospels, 
even  thon^  aided  by  Schaaf*s  Latin  Interpretation. 

1  "Perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  Important  of  all  the 
vendons."    Alford's  Gr.  Tett,  Proleg.  vol.  L  1U.  ed.  4. 

•  See  Bleek's  BinleitunQ  itidiuK.Tat.f.  t:3,/oo«-noee. 

•  For  the  gyrlac  of  this  part  of  the  passage  from  Bar 
Salibi,  see  Assemanl,  BiOiciOuca  Orimlali*,  U.  I«0. 
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latter,  however,  shovrs  such  a  kind  of  uoion  in 
coutradictioa  as  proves  the  identity  very  convinc- 
ingly. Thus,  though  this  version  was  unknown  tn 
Europe  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it 
must  in  the  I'ith  century  have  been  known  as  a 
teit  sometimes  found,  and  as  mentioned  by  the 
Monophysite  Bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  use 
amongst  his  co-religionists  than  nmongst  others. 
Perhaps,  as  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  12th  century,  some  further  discovery  of  Syriac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon piiuted  Pcshito,  we  of\en  find  such  identity  of 
phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are  not 
wholly  independent  translations:  then,  again,  we 
meet  with  such  variety  in  the  forms  of  words,  &c. 
as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the 
phraseology  had  been  revised  and  refined.<>  But  the 
great  (it  might  be  said  chaiiicteristic)  difference  be- 
tween the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in 
their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  second  century,  the  former  beats  all  the  marks 
of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  may 
have  salfei-ed  from  the  introduction  of  readings  cui°- 
rent  in  very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases 
in  which  the  ancient  I'eading  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
tonian, and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the 
Peshito.  For  the  general  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  piissage,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
notes  in  aitical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt.  xii.  17,  tI  lit  iparSs  ircpl  rov  iya^oS  ; 
the  ancient  reading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  as  we  know  flora  Origen ;  so  the  Cure- 
tonian: rl  fit  \4y(it  iyaSiy;  the  common  text 
with  the  Peshito.  Matt  xi.  22,  the  clause  of  the 
common  text,  Koi  rh  $iim<rita  %  iyi>  $aKri(oiuu 
(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse) 
are  in  the  Peshito;  while  we  know  from  Origen 
that  they  were  in  his  day  a  peculiarity  of  St.  Mark  : 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  some  re- 
vised Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  extant 
for  these  words  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  Matt.  v. 
4,  5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  b«ttitudes,  as 
sapported  by  Origen,  Tertullian,  the  canons  of  Eu- 
sebins,  and  Hilaiy,  is  that  of  placing  luucdpioi  ot 
irposit,  K.  T.  X.  before  ficutdpioi  oi  letiiSovyrts, 
K.  T.  X. ;  here  the  Curetonian  agi-ees  with  the  dis- 
tinct testimonies  for  this  order  against  the  Peshito. 
In  Matt.  i.  18,  we  know  from  Irenaeus  that  the 
name  "  Jesus  "  was  not  read ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  Curetonian  :  in  &ct,  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  supported,  could  not  have  ori- 
ginated until  'Ii;a-ai!t  Xf'"^^'  ^^^  treated  as  a 
combined  proper  name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of 
rov  Si  'lri<ro5  xf>'<^'>v  ii  yiytiris  would  not  be 
"  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  "  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ"  Here  the  Curetonian  leading 
is  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
second  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt.  vi.  4  the  Curetonian  omits  oiriij;  in  the 
same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  iy  Tfi  ^aytf^ :  in 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  but  against  the 
Pesliito.  Matt  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  by  copy- 
ists  in   an   extraordinary  manner:   the  words  in 

ii  A  collation  of  an  ancient  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Qospels 
(Rich,  f,is;  tn  the  British  Mnsenm)  showed  that  the 
Syrians  were  In  the  habit  of  leformlng  Ibeir  copies  In 


brackets  show  the  amplifications,  and  the  place 
from  which  each  was  taken :  tyi>  Si  \iym  iiuy, 
'Ayawar*  roiit  ixipois  iixSf  [«dXo7«rT«  to^s 
Korofaiiivout  ifMs,  Luke  vi.  28,  koXSi  vouitc 
To4s  luaovvrut  ifias.  Ibid.  27],  Koi  wpo<rtix"^* 
6irip  ray  [iirnp(a{iyrtiy  ifias  Koi,  Ibid.  ,3,^] 
SuMc^yrw  i/ias.  The  briefer  foi-m  is  attested  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  etc; 
and  though  the  inserted  words  and  clauses  are  found 
in  almost  all  Greek  MSS.  (except  Codices  Vaticanns 
and  Sinaitjcus),  and  in  many  versions  including 
the  Peshito,  Mey  are  not  in  tilt  Curetonian  Syriac. 
Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  rviii.  35,  rh  Topo- 
miifun-a  airr&y^  Lake  viii.  54,  4K$a\uy  f^a 
rirrav  koI  ;  Luke  ix.  7,  6v'  ovroS  ;  ix.  .54,  is 
KoI  'HX(as  irolriaty:  xi.  2,  ytnid^iTtt  rb  Bi\iini 
aou  In  ir  obpcw^  mil  M  rqs  Y^i :  xi.  29,  rov 
irpo^^rov :  xi.  44,  ypamurrtis  koI  ^apurmot 
inroKpnal :  John  iv.  43,  vol  iir^XScv ;  v.  16,  mil 
iHuovv  avrhy  ixoieTuyai :  \\.  b\,^y  iyit  8«S<r« : 
vi.  69,  rov  (uyros. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  variations 
which  exist  between  the  Curetonian  Syriac  and  the 
Peshito  as  to  the  kind  of  text :  the  instances  of 
this  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Tho«e 
acquainted  with  critical  results  will  know  that 
some  of  those  here  specified  arc  crucial  texts  in 
points  of  Comparative  Criticism.  Such  a  com- 
parison not  only  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  text  of 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  but  it  also  ^ords  abundant 
proof  that  the  Peshito  must  have  been  modemiied 
and  revised. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text  is  aba 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings  which  were, 
as  we  know,  early  cuiTent,  even  though  rightly  re- 
pudiated as  erroneous :  several  of  these  are  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac ;  it  may  sufSoe  to  refer  to  the 
long  addition  after  Matt  xx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  .Syriac  presents  sndi  a  text  as  we 
might  have  concluded  would  be  current  in  the 
second  century:  the  Peshito  has  many  features 
which  could  not  belong  to  that  age ;  miless,  indeed, 
we  are  ready  to  reject  established  facts,  and  those 
of  a  very  numerous  kind :  probably,  at  least,  two 
thousand. 

It  is  not  needful  for  very  great  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
dilTers  in  mode  of  expression  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  This  may 
lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar  Salibi  ; 
he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  St 
Matthew,  "there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac 
copy  ntade  out  of  the  Hebrew:"  we  thus  km" 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Syrians  themselves  in  the 
12tli  century  was  that  this  translation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew was  not  made  fi^m  the  Greek,  but  from  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Evangelist:  such,  too,  is 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton  :  "  this  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew  appears  at  le.ist  to  be  built  upon  the 
original  Aramaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Ai»stle  himself."  {Preface  to  Syriac  Gospels, 
p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Cureton  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar title  prefixed  to  the  Gospel  by  St  Matthew, 
^itiC>  JApSn.  ^Q^^l^o).  Now  what- 
ever be  the   meaning  of  the  woixl  dampharsho 


some  respects.  The  grammatical  foroM,  tdofthisMS. 
are  much  mope  ancient  tlian  those  of  the  text  of  WU- 
manstadt,  who  has  been  followed  by  successive  edllo". 
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here  broiiglit  in — whether  it  signifies  "  the  distinct 
Cospel  of  Matthew,"  as  rendered  b;^  Cuieton,  or 
•*  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  set  forth"  [V. ».  for  lessons 
Uroughout  the  ecclesiastical  year],  as  Bernstein 
adrances,  supporting  his  opinion  by  a  passage  in 
Affiemani  (which  can  hardly  here  apply,  as  this  copy 
is  not  so  "  set  forth  "),  or  if  it  means  (as  some  hare 
objected),  "  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  explained" — 
still  there  mnst  be  some  reason  why  the  first 
Cospel  should  be  thus  designated,  and  not  the 
others.  But  the  ose  of  the  cognate  Hebrew  verb 
in  the  Old  Test,  may  afford  us  some  aid  as  to  vchat 
kind  of  explanution  is  meant,  if  indeed  that  is  the 
raeaniog  of  the  term  here  used.  In  the  description 
of  the  reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.  Tiii.  8,  we  ai* 
told,  "  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  dittintily 
(B'*M9Dj,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people 

to  understand  the  reading."  The  word  here  used 
has  been  regarded  by  able  scholais  as  implying  an 
interpretation  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  into  the 
ibrm  of  Aramaean  then  current.  Such  a  Mepho- 
tvA,  when  written,  would  be  the  germ  of  the 
Targum  of  after  ages.  (See  below,  p.  1638<i.) 
The  same  word  may  be  used  in  the  heading  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  same  sense — as  being 
ao  explanation  from  one  Shemitic  tongue  or  dialect 
into  another,  just  as  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  turned 
from  one  form  of  Hebrew  mto  pure  Syriac  would  be. 

Bot  it  may  be  asked,  if  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew 
(or  Chaldaic)  Gospel  was  before  the  translator,  why 
sbooM  he  have  done  more  than  copy  into  Syriac 
letters  ?    Why  translate  at  all  ?     It  k  sufficient,  in 
rei^y,  to  refer  to  the  Chaldaic  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  and  to  the  Syriac  veision  made  from  i 
them.      In  varying  dialects  it  sometimes  happens  I 
that  the  vocabulary  in  use  differs  more  than  the  ' 
grammatical  forms.    The  verbal  identity  may  often 
b«  striking,  even  though  accompanied  with  frequent 
variation  of  terms. 

We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  St.  I 
>fatthew  had  "ITO  where  the  Greek  has  huoiviav.  ' 
We  do  not  find  that  word  here,  but  wo  I'ead  for  ! 
both   inoieioy  and  trlin*pm  at  the  end  of  the 

▼erae,  ^a«>  U->^1>  "  constant  of  the  day." 
This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpretation, 
*«  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  HTO ;  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old  Test,  passages,  e.g.  Num.  W. 

7,  where  TOFin  Dfl?  is  rendered  by  jvn^-'v 

y^  -]t  -Vn|-     Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac 

version  had  been  made  from  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew, 
we  ought  to  find  "VXO  here,  forget  that  a  trans- 
latioa  is  not  a  verbal  transfusion. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Hegesippos  cited 
firom  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
fiwn  the  Syriac.  Now  in  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus 
(Booth,  i.  219),  theve  is  the  quotation,  luucapioi  of 
4^9aX^l  bitAr  ol  ^Kfiriints  ko}  ret  irra  iytay  Tik 
iitaioiira,  words  which  might  be  a  Greek  render- 
ing fiwn  Matt,  xiiu  16,  as  it  stands  in  this  Syriac 
Gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  probably  also  in  the  Hebrew 
'work  of  the  Apostle  himself.  Every  notice  of  the 
kind  is  important;  and  Dr.  Cureton,  in  pointing  it 
out,  has  furnished  students  with  one  of  the  varied 
data  through  which  a  right  conclusion  may  be 
reached. 

Every  successive  investigation,  on  the  part  of 
competent  scholars,  aids  in  the  proof  that  the 
Cmretonian  Gospels  are  an  older  form  than  those  in 


the  Pcshito ;  that  the  Peshito  is  a  revision  replete 
with  I'eadings  unknown  in  the  2nd  century  (and 
often  long  alter);  and  that  the  Curetonian  text  pos- 
sesses the  highest  critical  as  well  as  historical  value. 

The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
weighed,  the  more  established  it  appears  will  be 
the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  of  St. 
MntUiew's  Gospel  was  ti^anslated  from  the  Apostle's 
Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original,  although  injui^ 
since  by  copyists  or  revisera. 

B.  The  Philoxenian  Si/riac  Version,  and  its 
revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel. — Philoxenus;  or 
Xenaias,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  6th  century  (who  was  one  of  those 
Monophysites  who  subscribed  the  Henoticon  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno),  caused  Polycarp,  his  Chorepiscopus, 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
Syriac.  This  was  executed  in  A.D.  508,  and  it  is 
generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter.' 

This  version  has  not  been  tiansroitted  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  "was  first  made;  we  only  pos- 
sess a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  (The  Gospels,  A.D.  616). 
Pococke,  in  1630,'  gives  an  exti-act  from  Bar  Salibi, 
in  which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  men- 
tioned; and  though  Pococke  did  not  know  tchat 
version  Thomas  hod  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  which 
from  its  servile  adherence  to  the  Greek  was  no 
doubt  the  Harklean  text.  In  the  BiUiotheca  Ori- 
entalis  of  Assemani  there  weie  fmiher  notices  of 
the  work  of  Thomas;  and  in  1730  Samuel  Palmer 
sent  from  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diairbekr)  Syriac 
MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  which  the'  ver- 
sion is  contained.  Thus  he  hoi  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test., 
except  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have 
yet  come  to  light  which  contain  any  of  this  version 
beyond  the  Gospels.  From  the  subscriptions  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  say  too)  Greek  MSS.  One  Greek 
copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles. 

Ridley  published,  in  1 761 ,  an  accoimt  of  the  MSS. 
in  his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version.  He 
had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text :  this  was  how- 
ever done  by  White,  at  diStient  times  from  1778 
to  1803.  After  the  publication  of  the  Gospels,  the 
researches  of  Adier  brought  more  copies  into  notice 
of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text.  From  one  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  St.  John's  Gospel  was  edited 
by  Bernstein  in  18.51.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
version  differs  from  the  Peshito,  in  containing  all 
the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 

In  describing  this  version  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This 
is  characterized  by  extreme  literality:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Gi'eek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  ecclesi- 
astical reading.  It  is  not  independent  of  the  Peshito, 
the  words,  &c.,  of  which  are  often  employed.  As 
to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is 
just  what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th 
century.     The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is 


'  See  Moses  Achelaens  In  Assemani,  BMiotk.  Orient. 
1.83. 
•>  Prelbce  to  tbe  Syriac  edition  of  2  Pet.  in.  . 
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men  in  the  introduction  of  obeli,  by  which  passages 
whicii  he  rejected  were  condemned ;  and  oicutmtks, 
with  which  his  insertions  were  distinguished.  His 
modd  in  all  this  was  the  Heiaplar  Greek  text. 
The  MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the 
version ;  they  represented  in  general  a  much  older 
and  purer  text.  The  margin  of  the  Hai  klean  re- 
cension contains  (like  the  Hexnplar  teit  of  the 
LXX.)  i-eadings,  mostly  apparently  from  the  Greek 
MSS.  used.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these 
leadings  are  not  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito ;  if 
any  of  them  are  so,  they  have  probably  been  intixH 
duced  since  the  time  of  Thomas.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Philoxenian  version  was  very  literal,  but 
that  the  slavisli  odnptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas ;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  Philoxenus  as  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Pagninus.  For  textual  criticism  this  version 
is  a  good  authority  as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time, 
at  least  where  it  does  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito. 
The  amplifications  iu  the  margin  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
biing  n  MS.  used  by  Thomas  into  close  comparison 
with  the  Codex  Bezae.  One  of  the  HSS.  of  the 
Gospels  tent  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harklean  text, 
with  some  revision  by  Bar  Salibi. 

C.  Syriao  Versions  of  portions  ttcmting  in  tie 
Peshito. — I.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  The  fact  has 
been  already  noticed,  that  the  Old  Syriac  Veraion 
did  not  contain  these  Epistles.  They  were  published 
by  Pooocke  in  1630,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  version  of  these  Epistles  so  often  agrees  with 
what  we  have  in  the  Uarklean  recension,  that  the 
one  is  at  least  dependent  on  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Di'.  Davidson  (Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  196), 
that  the  text  of  Pococke  is  that  of  Philoxenus  be- 
fore it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  probable. 
But  if  it  is  objected,  tliat  the  translation  does  not 
show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Philoxenian,  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  he  had 
not  the  Peehito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott 
these  Epistles  were  added  to  the  Peshito,  with  which 
they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

II.  The  Apooalt/pse.—ia  1627  De  Oieu  edited  a 
Syriac  version  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Leyden  Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also 
written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription  stating 
that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  A.D.  622.  If  this  is 
correct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himself  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  ; 
and  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  attention 


•  The  Kev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  has  oonrteonsly  com- 
monlcated  the  following  notice  relative  to  the  Qyrlac 
ApocalTpee  In  USS.  hi  the  BritlA  Untnun:  "The  MS. 
No.  T18S  of  the  14th  centniy  does  not  contain  the  actoal 
text  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  a  brief  commentary  upon 
it— upon  paper,  and  not  qntte  perfect;  the  text  seem- 
ing to  he  that  of  our  printed  books.  The  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  Is  apparently  all  fonnd  In  No.  lf,I27, 
a  oimmentary  upon  the  book  of  the  nth  century. 
This  also  seems  to  be  of  the  same  text  as  the  printed 
edition." 

<  De  Dlen  says  that  this  Syriac  US.  contahnd  "omnia 
N.T.  Syriad,  quae  In  prioribns  deerant  cdlUoolbos." 


to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  version,  we  might 
well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  really  an 
ancient  work.*  It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and 
the  MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Abp.  Ussher 
sent  as  a  present  to  De  Dieu  in  1631,  in  which  the 
whols  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
tained (of  what  version  is  luknown),  that  having 
been  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kind  described ;' 
and  of  this  MS.,  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  printed  by  De'Dieu,  Ussher  says, "  the 
Syriac  lately  set  oat  at  Leyden  may  be  amended  by 
my  MS.  copy"  (Todd's  Walton,  i.  196,  note). 
This  book,  fitim  the  Paris  Polyglott  and  onward, 
has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  ttanslation. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syiiac  Apocalypse 
the  Philoxenian,  a  name  to  which  it  has  no  title: 
the  error  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  verbal 
mistake  in  an  old  advertisement  of  Greenfield's  edi- 
tion (for  wbidi  be  was  not  responsible),  which  said 
"  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles  not  found  in  the 
Peschito,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  version." 

III.  The  Syriac  Version  of  John  yiii.  1-1 1.— 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Ussher  to  De  Dieu,  the 
latter  published  this  section  in  1631.  From  De 
Dieu  it  was  inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with 
a  reference  to  Ussher's  MS.,  and  hence  it  has  pasted 
with  the  other  editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is 
a  mere  interpolation. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially)  is  fonnd 
in  Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibaei,  where  it  is  attributed 
to  Maius  A.D.  622 :  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Paris 
MS.  ascribed  to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar  Salibi  cites  a  different  version,  out  of  Msia<, 
Bp.  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zacharias  of 
Melitina.  See  Assemani  {Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  53 
and  170),  who  gives  the  introductoiT  woitls.  Pro- 
bably the  version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  slated 
in  the  Paris  MS.),  and  that  of  Maias  the  one  citsd 
by  Bar  Salibi ;  while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  sre 
confounded.  The  Paul  mentioned  is  apparently 
Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the  Hexaplar  Gredc 
text  into  Syriac. 

D.  The  Jerusalem  Syriao  Lectiosart.— 
The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containing  this  vetaioD  was 
pretty  fully  described  bv  S.  E.  Assemani  m  1756, 
in  the  Catal(^ue  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  that 
Library ;  but  so  few  copies  of  that  work  escaped 
destruction  by  fire,  that  it  was  virtually  unpublished, 
and  its  contents  almost  unknown.  Adler,  who  «t 
Copenhagen  had  the  advantage  of  studying  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  this  Catalogue,  drew  public  sttoi- 
tion  to  this  peculiar  document  ia  his  Kurte  Uel>er- 
sicht  seiner  biblischkritischen  Seise  nach  Bon, 
pp.  118-127  (Altona,  1783),  and  still  further,  in 
1789,  in  his  valuable  examination  of  the  Syrisc 
versfons.  The  MS.  was  written  in  A.D.  1031, 
In  peculiar  Syriac  writing;  the  portions  are  of 
course  those  for  the  different  festivals,  some  part* 


Does  this  mean  that  It  merely  contalnrd  what  w«s  !«► 
vionsly  wanting,  or  the  wkofa.  Including  snch  P*'**' 
It  teems  strange  !f  this  section  of  St.  John  stood  In  » 
oiotK.  This  makes  It  seem  as  If  the  Interprets^* 
given  shove  were  the  true  one.  Ussher's  own  descrtptW 
Is  this:— "I  have  received  the  parcels  of  the  N.  T»'- 
[In  Syriac]  which  hitherto  wo  have  wanted  ta  thri  tan- 
gnage,  vis.,  the  history  of  the  adulterous  womsn,  the  va 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  and  and  Srd  Epistles  of  SL  JoM. 
the  Eptotle  of  Jade,  and  the  Revelation;  »s  slso^a  ffljsu 
tracUta  of  Ephrem  Syrns  In  his  own  Isngosge."  Ahp- 
TTssher  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ward.  June  M,  l«M  (toU't  I4f*  <f 
miUon,  i.  IM). 
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of  the  Gospek  not  Mng  there  at  all.  The  dialnst 
is  not  common  Syriac ;  it  was  termed  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac,  fram  ita  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points. 
The,  grammar  is  peculiar;  Sie  ibrms  almost Chaldee 
rather  than  Syriac ;  two  characters  are  used  for 
expressing  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  Lectionary  has  a  fer 
h^hervalue  than  it  has  for  any  other :  its  readings 
often  coincide  with  the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  It 
is  not  yet  known  as  to  ita  entire  text ;  for  except  a 
small  specimen,  no  part  has  been  printed ;  Adler, 
however,  selected  large  numbers  uf  readings,  which 
bare  been  commonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
and  onward.  In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  ver- 
sion wonld  be  from  the  4th  to  the  6th  centuiy; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  snpposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
an  age,  or  that  any  Syrians  then  could  have  used  so 
corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may  rather  be  supposed  to  be 
a  translation  made  from  a  Greek  Lectionary,  never 
having  existed  as  a  substantive  translation :  to  what 
age  its  execntion  should  be  assigned  seems  wholly 
uncertain.  (A  further  account  of  the  MS.  of  this 
version,  drawn  up  from  a  compai'ison  of  Assemani'i 
description  in  the  Vatican  Catal<^e,  and  that  of 
Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
made  by  the  present  writer,  is  given  in  Home's 
Introd.  iv.  284-287,  where,  however,  "  Jerusalem 
Targum  "  twice  stands  for  Talmud.) 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ctriani  of 
Uilan,  that  Count  Marescalchi  has  met  with  a  MS. 
of  this  Lectionary,  and  that  be  has  long  had  the 
intention  of  publishing  it. 

On  the  Syriac  Yeraioni. — Adler,  N.  T.  Verskmet 
Syriacae,  Simplex,  I'Uloxeniana  et  Hierosoly- 
mitana  demio  exammatae,  1789  ;  Wiseman,  horae 
SyriacM,  1827  ;  Ridley,  De  Syriacarum  if.  Foe- 
derit  tersionum  indole  atque  usu,  &c.,-  1761  ; 
Winer,  Commentatio  de  veraionis  N.  T.  Syriacae 
vsa  critico  caiUe  instituendo,  1823;  Wichelhaus, 
JUe  Nof)i  Test,  rereione  Syriaca  antiqua  qtiam 
Peschitho  rxxata,  1850 ;  Bernstein,  De  Charklensi 
N.  T.  tranelatione  Syriaca  commentatio,  1857 ; 
Cureton,  Antient  Hccennon  of  the  Syriac  Gotpeh 
(Pre&ce,  &c.\  1858.  [S.  P.  T.] 

TARGUM  (WJ"!n,from  DiTH;  Arab.  *-ayJ, 
to  translate,  explain)  ;  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  variously  derived  from  the  roots  DJ*I,  Dpi 

(comp.  Arab.  jJj»  fSy &c.), and  even  identified 

with  the  Greek  rpayTiiia,  dessert  (Fr.  drageee), 
(tn^.  T/Mty^/urra  rir  \iytty,  Dion.  Hal.  S/iet. 
10, 18),  which  occurs  often  in  the  Talmud  as  *]>D 
KD'JTB,  or  ND»3in  ("such  as  dates,  almonds, 
nuts,"  &C.  Pes.  1196): — the  general  term  for  the 
CHALDEE,  or,  more  accurately  ARAMAIC  VER- 
SIONS of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  injunction  to  "  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
before  all  Israel  ....  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangers,"  on  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles of  every  Sabbatical  year,  as  a  means  of  solemn 
instruction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Deut. 
xxii.  10-13.  How  far  the  oidinance  was  observed 
in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It 
would   appear,  however,   that  such   readings  did 

*  **  Ten  kinds  of  families  went  np  from  Babylon  : 
Prints,  Levltet,  Israelites,  profaned  07**)n-  tliose  wliose 
fathers  are  priests,  but  whose  mothers  are  not  fit  fur 
priestly  marriage);  proselytes,  freedmen,  bastards  (or 


take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  It  is 
that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Ezra 
towards  the  i-estoration  of  the  primitive  religion 
and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  "  before 
the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  "  of  the 
retmtied  exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God " 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religious  and  poli- 
tical body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men 
of  the  Great  Assembly  (n^lJa  DDW  ♦CJK,  636- 
167),  be  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establishing  regular  and  fi^equent  public  readings 
in  the  Saci«d  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to  times 
immemorial — nay  to  the  time  of  Moses  himself. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  17); 
and  we  read  in  the  Acts,  xv.  21,  "  For  Moses  oi 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day." 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 :  "  Ezra  has  instituted  for 
Israel  that  the  maledictions  in  the  Pentateuch 
should  also  be  read  in  public,"  &c.  Km-ther,  M^. 
31  6,  "  Ezra  instituted  ten  things,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  readings  in  the  Law  also  in  tlie  afternoon 
service  of  Sabbath,  on  the  Monday,  and  on  the 

Thursday,  &c But  was  not  tiiis  instituted 

before  in  the  desert,  as  we  find  'they  went  for 
three  days  and  found  no  water'  (water  meaning 
the  Law,  as  Is.  Iv.  1  is  &ncifully  explained  by 
the  Haggada),  until  the  'prophets  among  them' 
aiTanged  the  three  weekly  reidings?  But  Ezra 
only  reinstituted  them,"  comp.  also  B.  Kama, 
82  a,  &C.  To  these  ancient  roidings  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  i-eadiogs 
in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  in 
the  Hagiogi-apha),  which  were  called  ni*1t3Dn, 
Haftaroth;  but  when  and  how  these  were  intro- 
duced is  still  matter  of  speculation.  Former  inves- 
tigators (Abudraham,  Elias  Levita,  Vitringa,  &c.) 
almost  unanimously  trace  their  origin  to  the  Syrian 
pei-sccutions,  during  which  all  attention  to  the  Law 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the  copies  of  it 
that  were  round  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  so  that,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Pentateuchical  Parasha,  a  some- 
what corresponding  portion  of  the  Prophets  was  read 
in  the  synagogue,  and  the  custom,  once  introduced, 
remained  fix«l.  Recent  scholars,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  much  show  of  i-eason,  as  it  would 
appear,  vaiiously  hold  the  Haftarah  to  have  sprung 
from  the  sermon  or  homiletic  exercise  which  accom- 
panied the  reading  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  its 
exordium  (as  Haftarah,  by  an  extraordinary  lin- 
guistic stretch,  is  explained  by  Fraukel)  from  a  pro- 
phetic passage,  adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Mosaic 
text  under  consideration ;  or,  again,  they  iipagine  the 
Haftarah  to  have  taken  its  rise  spontaneously  during 
the  exile  itself,  and  that  Ezra  retained  and  enforced 
it  in  Palestine. 

If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  re-cstib- 
lished,  together  with  the  second  Temple,  in  more 
than  its  former  vigour,  thus  enabling  the  small 
number  of  the  returned  exiles — and  these,  according 
to  tiiidition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  ancestry,*  the  very  out- 
casts and  refiise  of  the  nation  as  it  were' — ^to  found 


ratber  those  bom  In  illegal  wedlock);  Netbinim  (lowest    flour"  n"P3  dViDS  (*•). 


menials  of  the  Temple);  ^pintf*  C  about  whose  lineage 
there  Is  silence,'— of  unknown  fathers);  and  ^O^DK* 
'fonndllDgSiOf  nnknowD  father  and  mother'"  (Kldd.4,1). 
<>  "  Ezra,  on  leaving  Babylon,  made  It  Ilk*  onto  pure 
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upon  the  ruins  ofZion  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  and 
lasting  spiritual  commonwealths  that  has  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thing  which  neither  au- 
thority nor  piety,  neither  academy  nor  synagogue, 
could  restore  to  its  original  power  and  gloiy — the  He- 
brew language.  Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to 
translate  the  national  books,  in  oi-der  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung  might  be  able  to 
understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or 
rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek 
translations  had  to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hallowed  soil  of  their  foretathei?  had  to 
receive  the  sacred  word  through  an  Aramaic  medium. 
The  word  KHIDO,  Mephoraah,  "  eiplanatoiy," 
"  clearly,"  or,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  "  distinctly,"  used 
in  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Xeh.  viii.  8,  is  in 
the  Talmud  explained  by  "Targum."'  Thus  to 
Ezra  himself  is  traced  the  custom  of  adding  trans- 
lations in  the  then  popular  idiom — the  Aiiunaic 
— to  the  periodical  reailings  (Jer.  Meg.  28  6 ;  J. 
Ned.  iv.,  Bab.  Ned.  i. ;  Maim.  Hilch.  Teph.  xii.  §10, 
&c.),  for  which  he  is  also  reported  to  hare  fixed  the 
•Sabbaths,  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays — the  two 
latter  the  market  and  law-days,  when  the  villagers 
came  to  town— of  evciy  week  (Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 ;  I&ba 
Kama,  82  a).  The  gradual  decay  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  vernacular,  among  the  multitude  at  least, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  The  Midrash 
very  strikingly  points  out,  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  long  sojoutn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  that  they 
neither  changed  their  language,  nor  their  names,  nor 
the  shape  of  their  garments,  during  all  that  time. 
The  bulk  of  their  community — shut  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  small  province  of  Goshen,  almost  exclusively  re- 
duced to  iutei-course  with  their  own  race  and  tribes, 
devoted  only  to  the  pasture  of  their  flocks,  and  per- 
haps to  the  tilling  of  their  soil — were  in  a  condition 
infinitely  more  favourable  for  the  retention  of  all 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  their  nationality  than  were 
the  li^bylonian  captives.  The  btter  scattered  up 
and  down  the  vast  empire,  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
everywhere  full  liberty  of  intercommunication  with 
the  natives — very  similar  in  many  respects  to  them- 
selves— to  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  in  the 
exercise  of  every  profession  and  trade,  and  even  to 
have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  state ;  and  thus, 
during  the  comparatively  shoit  space,  they  struck 
root  so  fiimly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  tlut  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth  to 
return  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  immigi-unts  under  Zerubbabel,  and  still 
more  those  who  came  with  Ezra — several  generations 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  in  Babel — should 
have  brought  back  with  them  the  Aramaic,  if  not 
as  their  vernacular,  at  all  events  as  an  idiom  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  they 


■>  "  'And  they  read  In  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Qod 
clearly  (tSni&D),  &nd  gave  the  understanding,  so 
tbnt  tliey  understood  the  reading  ;'—*  in  the  book  of 
the  Law'— this  Is  MIkia,  the  original  reading  in  the 
Pentateuch;  '{jniBD,  clearly '  — this  Is  Targiun" 
(Meg.  3  a;  Ned.  37  b).  To  this  tradlllon  also  might 
be  referred  the  otherwise  rather  enigmaticai  passage 
(Sanh.  Jl  6):  "Originally,"  says  Mar  Sutra,  "the 
Law  was  given  to  Israel  in  Ibrl  writing  and  the  holy 
(Hebrew)  language.  It  was  again  given  to  them  In 
the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language,"  kc 

*  "  The  youths  who  went  to  combat  at  Antiochla  have 
been  victorious." 

•  "  Perished  baa  the  army  which  the  encray  thought 
to  lead  against  the  Temple." 


may  partly  have  continued  to  use  as  their  collo- 
quial language  in  Palestine,  as,  in  fact,  they  had 
had  to  use  it  in  Babylon  ?  Continuous  later  immi- 
grations from  the  "  Captivity  "  did  not  fail  to  re- 
inforce and  further  to  spread  the  use  of  the  same 
tongue.  All  the  decrees  and  official  commnnica-' 
tions  addressed  to  the  Jews  by  their  Pereinn  masters 
wei-e  m  Aramaic  (Ezr.  Neh.  passim),  Judaea  being 
considered  only  as  part  of  the  Syrian  satrapy. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  old  colonists  in 
Palestine  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  were  Samaritans,  who  had 
come  from  "  Aram  and  Babel,"  and  who  spoke 
Chaldee ;  that  intermarriages  with  women  from 
Aslidod,  Ammon,  and  Moab  had  been  common 
(Neh.  xiii.  28) ;  that  Phoenicia,  whose  merchants 
(Tyrians,  Neh.  xiii.  16)  appear  to  have  settled  in 
Palestine,  and  to  have  established  commercial  rela^ 
tions  with  Judaea  and  Galilee,  contains  large  ele- 
ments of  (%aldee  in  its  own  idiom.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  we  find  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  for  instance, 
a  somewhat  foiced  Hebrew,  from  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  author  gladly  lapses  into  the  moiv  &- 
miliar  Aramaic  (comp.  ii.  4,  &c.);  that  oracles 
were  received  by  the  High-priests  Johanan''  and 
Simon  the  Just  *  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (during  the 
Syrian  wars)  in  Aramaic  (Sotah,  33,  a.)  ;  and  that, 
in  shoi't,  some  time  before  the  Hasmonean  period, 
this  was  the  language  in  which  were  couched 
not  only  popular  sayings,  proverbs,  and  the  like 
(tSinn'^BTJ.  Beresh.  R.  107  d;  Tanch.  17  a; 
Midr.  Tehill.  23  d;  51  /,  &c  &c.),  but  official  and 
legal  documents  (Mishna  Ketub.  4,  8;  Tosefiah 
Sabb.c.  8;  Edujoth,8,4, — c.  130  B.C.),  even  certain 
prayers' — of  Babylonian  origin  probably — and  in 
which  books  destined  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  written.!  That,  indnd,  the  Hebrew  lia- 
guage — the  "  language  of  Kenaan  "  (Is.  lix.  18),  or 
"  Jehudith"  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ;  Is.  ixxvi.  11)  of 
the  Bible— 'became  more  and  more  the  language  of 
the  few,  the  learned,  the  Soli/  Language,  \K^ 
EHpn,  or,  still  more  exactly,  KBHlp  11*3  JB"?, 
"  Language  of  the  Temple,"  set  aside  almost  ei- 
clusively  for  the  holy  service  of  religion:  be  it 
the  Divine  Law  and  the  works  m  which  this 
was  contained  (like  the  Mi^hna,  the  Boraithot, 
Mechilta,  Sifri,  Sifra,  the  older  Midrashim,  and 
very  many  portions  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  diflei-ent  academies  (witness 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria about  100  B.C.,  Chag.  Jer.  ii.  2),  or  be 
it  the  sacred  worahip  itself  in  temple  and  syna- 
gogue, which  was  almost  entirely  raiTied  on  in  puie 
Hebrew. 

If  the  common  people  thus  gradiuilly  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the 


(  Introduction  to  tbe  fiaggadah  for  the  Pesach  (KHS 
KDPtS)  ■  "  Such  was  the  bread  of  misery  which  our 
fatbcre  aU!  in  the  land  of  Mlzn^im.  Whoever  Is  needy, 
he  come  and  eat  with  us ;  whoever  is  In  want,  he  a»i» 
and  ccicbrale  the  Pesach.  This  year  here,  next  ye" 
In  tbe  land  of  Israel ;  this  year  slaves,  next  yeti  fn* 
men."  The  Eixddiih,  to  which  afterwards  a  certain  slgol- 
fication  as  a  prayer  for  the  dead  was  given,  and  wbldi 
begins  as  follows:  "Let  there  be  magnlBcd  and  sukb- 
fled  the  Great  Name  In  the  world  which  He  has  aaui 
acconUng  to  Ills  will,  aiid  which  He  nile*  as  His  WM- 
dom,  during  your  life  and  your  days,  and  the  Ufe  of  ^ 
whole  house  of  Israel,  speedily  and  In  a  near  tine,  and 
say  ye,  •  Amen :  Be  the  Great  Name  pndsed  for  ever  sdH 
evermore,*  *'  &c 

s  Megilhith  Taanitb,  &c 
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books  to  be  read  to  them,  it  natui'ally  followed  (iu 
oi-der  "that  they  might  understand  them")  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  were  &miliar — the  Aiwnaic.  That 
further,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not  in  all 
cases  suffice,  it  was  necessaiy  to  add  to  the  transla- 
tion an  explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  passages.  Both  translation 
and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term 
Twrgum,  In  the  coui-se  of  time  there  spi-ang  up 
a  guild,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as 
interpreters  in  both  senses  {Metwgeman^),  while 
formerly  the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices.  These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  ceiiain 
bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  their  renderings.  Thus  (comp.  Mishna 
Meg.  passim ;  Moss.  Sofer.  xi.  1 ;  Mairaon.  Hilch. 
Tephill.  12,  §11  fl';  Orach  Chaj.  145,  1,  2), 
"  neither  the  raider  nor  the  interpreter  are  to  raise 
their  voices  one  above  the  other;"  "they  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  each  have  finished  his 
verse ;"  "  the  Meturgeman  is  not  to  lean  against  a 
pillar  or  a  beam,  but  to  stand  with  lear  and  with 
reverence ;"  "  he  is  not  to  use  a  m-itten  Targum, 
but  he  is  to  deliver  his  translation  tiva  voce  " — lest  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  reading  out  of  the  Torah 
itself,  and  thus  the  Scriptures  be  held  responsible 
for  what  are  Ats  otm  dicta ;  "  no  more  thim  oue 
verse  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  three  in  the  Prophets 
[a  greater  licence  is  given  for  the  Book  of  Esther] 
shall  be  read  and  translated  at  a  time ; "  "  that 
there  should  be  not  more  than  one  reader  and  one 
interpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Prophets  one 
reader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpreter,  are 
allowed,"  &c.  (comp.  Cor.  xiv.  21  ff ;  lii.  30 ;  27, 
28).  Again  (Mishna  M^.  and  Tosiftah,  ad  loc.), 
certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multi; 
tude  are  specified,  which  may  be  r«ul  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  translated ;  others,  which  mny  be  read 
but  not  translated ;  othei-s,  again,  which  may 
neither  be  rend  nor  translated.  To  the  fint  class ' 
belong  the  account  of  the  Creation — a  subject  not 
to  be  discussed  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
vital  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Kosmos,  and  the  nature  of  both :  the  deed 
of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31) ;  of 
Jndah  and  Tamai-  (Gen.  ixxviii.) ;  the  firet  account 
of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.); 
ail  the  curses  m  the  Law  ;  the  deed  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam,  xiii.)  ;  of  Absalom  with  his  father's 
concubines  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22) ;  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.).  These  are  to  be 
read  and  translated — being  mostly  deeds  which 
carried  their  own  punishments  with  them.  To  be 
read  but  not  translated  are''  the  deed  of  Reuben 
with  his  &Uier's  concubine  (Gen.  xxr.  22) ;  the 
latter  portion  of  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex. 
xxxii.) ;  the  benediction  of  the  priests  (on  ac- 
count of  its  awful  nature).  And  neither  to  be  rend 
nor  translated  are  the  deed  of  David  and  Batli- 
sbeba  (2  Sara.  li.  and  xii.),  and  according  to  one 
the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.). 
(Both  the  latter  stories,  however,  are,  in  Mishna 
M^.  1v.  10,  enumerated  among  those  of  the  second 
class,  which  are  to  be  read  but  not  translated.) 

Altogether  these  Meturgemanim  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  genei-ally  in  very  high  respect ;  one 


Arm.  Saripmmiil i  ItaL,  Turdiiumnoi  Fr.  Truckement ; 
Engl.,  Dragcman,  tx. 


of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were  paid 
(two  Selaim  at  one  time,  according  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Alx)th  especially 
inveighs  against)  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it."  "  No  sign  of  blessing,"  it  was  said,  moi^eover, 
**  could  rest  upon  the  profit  they  made  by  their 
calling,  since  it  was  money  earned  on  the  Sabbath  " 
(Pes.  4  fr).  Persons  unfit  to  be  leaders,  as  those 
whose  clothes  were  so  torn  and  ragged  that  their 
limbs  became  visible  through  the  i-ents  (nn^fi), 
their  appeai-ance  thus  not  coi-responding  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  sacred  word  itself,  or  blind 
men,  were  admitted  to  the  oflfice  of  a  Meturgeman ; 
and,  apart  from  there  not  being  the  slightest  au- 
thority attached  to  their  interpretations,  they  wei-e 
liable  to  be  stopped  and  silenced,  publicly  and 
ignominiously,  whenever  they  seemed  to  oveistep 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  At  what  time  the  regu- 
lation that  they  should  not  be  under  fifty  rears  of 
age  (iu  odd  reference  to  the  "men  of  fifty,'*  Is.  iii. 
3,  mentioned  in  Juchas.  44,  2)  came  into  use,  we 
are  not  able  to  decide.  The  Mishna  certainly  speaks 
even  of  a  minor  (under  thiiteeu  yeai-s)  as  being 
allowed  both  to  read  and  to  act  as  a  Meturgemim 
(comp.  Mishiia  >Ieg.  passim).  Altogether  they 
appear  to  have  boi-ne  the  character  of  empty-headed, 
bombastic  fools.  Thus  Midr.  Koh.  has  to  Eccl.  vii. 
5 :  "  '  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise :' 
— these  are  the  preachers  (Darshanim) — '  than  for 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools:' — these  are  the 
Metuigemanim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-song, 
(TCS,  or  with  empty  fancies) : — '  that  the  people 
may  hear.'"  And  to  ix.  17:  "'The  words  of 
wise  men  ai-e  heai-d  in  quiet ' — these  are  the  preach- 
ers (Darshanim) — '  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that 
ruleth  among  fools' — these  are  the  Meturgemanim 
who  stand  above  the  congregation."  And  though 
both  passages  may  refer  more  especially  to  those 
Meturgemanim  (Emoi-as,  speakers,  expounders)  who 
at  a  Uiter  period  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Cha- 
cham,  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the  pi"eacher 
Kar'  i^oxfiy  (himself  seated  on  a  raised  dais),  and 
repeated  with  a  loud  voice,  and  enlarged  upon  what 
the  latter  had  whispered  into  their  ear  in  Hebrew 

(nnav  pk6  i^  cm'?  tan,  comp.  Matt.  x.  27, 

"  What  ye  hear  m  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the 
housetops"),  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  instances 
to  show  that  the  Meturgeman  at  the  side  of  the 
reader  was  exposed  to  rebukes  of  a  nature,  and  is 
spoken  of'  in  a  manner,  not  likely  to  be  employed 
towards  any  but  men  low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  £ur  notion  of  what  was  considered  a  proper 
Targum  mny  be  gathered  from  the  maxim  pi-e- 
served  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  49, a) :  "Whosoever 
translates  [as  Meturgeman]  a  verse  in  its  closely 
exact  form  [without  proper  regaixl  to  its  real  mean- 
ing] is  a  liar,  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  impious 
and  a  blasphemer,  e.g.,  the  literal  rendering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  verse,  '  They  saw  the  God  of 
Isitiel '  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a  translation  as 
'  They  saw  the  angel  of  God  ;'  the  proper  render- 
ing being,  '  They  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel.'"  [Comp.SAMAE.PENT.  p.  11146].  Other 
instances  are  found  iu  the  Mishna  (Meg.  iv.  8)  ; 
"Whosoever  rendere  the  text  (Lev.  xviii.  21)  'And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 

##      rir 
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fire  to  Holech,'  by  <  Thou  ehalt  not  give  thy  seed 
to  be  carried  over  to  heathenism  (or  to  an  Aramite 
woman) '  [i.  e,  m  the  Gemara  ad  loc, ;  Jer.  Sanh. 
9,  and  Sifri  oD  Dent  zviii.  10,  explain  it,  one  who 
marries  an  Aramaic  woman ;  lor  although  she 
nMy  become  a  proselyte,  the  is  yet  sure  to  bear 
enemies  to  him  and  to  God,  since  the  mother  will 
in  the  end  carry  his  children  over  to  idolatrous 
woi'ship;]  as  also  he  who  enlarges  upon  (or  fign- 
ratively  eiplains)  the  sections  relative  to  incest 
(Lev,  zviii.) — he  shall  foi-thwith  be  silenced  and 
publicly  rebulied."  Again  (comp.  Jer,  Ber.  v.  1 ; 
Meg,  iv.  10),  "  Those  who  translate  '  0  my  people, 
children  of  bniel,  as  I  am  merciful  in  heaven,  so 
shall  ye  be  merciful  on  earth :' — '  Cow  or  ewe,  it 
and  her  young  ye  shall  not  kill  in  one  day '  (Lev. 
ixil.  28)— they  do  not  well,  for  they  represent  the 
Laws  of  God  [whose  reasons  uo  man  dai«  try  to 
&thom]  as  mere  axioms  of  mercy;"  and,  it  is 
added,  "the  short-sighted  and  the  frivolous  will 
say,  <  Lo !  to  a  bird's-nest  He  extends  His  mercy, 
but  not  to  yonder  miserable  man  ,  .  .'" 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  the  writing  down — after  many  centuries  of  oral 
ti-ansmission— of  the  whole  body  of  the  Traditional 

Law,  the  veiy  name  of  which  (riD  7S2V  mWl. 
'*  oral  law,"  in  contradistinction  to  UnSSB'  n*)in, 
or  "  written  law  ")  seemed  to  imply  that  it  should 
never  become  a  fixed,  immutable  code,  engendered 
also,  and  about  the  same  period,  as  it  would  appear, 
written  Targums :  for  ceitaiu  poi-tions  of  the  Bible, 
at  least.°> 

The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mntilations 
which  the  Divine  Word— amid  the  troubles  within 
and  without  the  Commonwealth — must  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents, 
broke  thi-ough  the  rule,  that  the  Tai-gum  should 
only  be  oral,  lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority 
(comp.  Mishna  Meg.  ir.  5,  10;  Tosifta,  t6,  3 ; 
Jer.  Meg.  4, 1 ;  Bab.  Meg.  24a ;  Sota,  396).  Thus, 
if  a  Targum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab,  11 5a;  Tr. 
Soferim,  5, 15;  Tosifla  Sab.  c.  14;  Jer,  Sabb,  16, 
1)  as  having  bpen  highly  disapproved  by  Gamaliel 
the  Elder  (middle  of  first  century,  a.d.),  who  caused 
it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  sight : — we  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Targum  generally  commended, 
and  somewhat  later  Jehoshua  ben  Levi  enjoins  it 
as  a  special  duty  upon  his  sons.  The  Mishna  even 
contains  regulations  about  the  manner  (Jad.  iv.  5) 
in  which  the  Targum  is  to  be  written.  But  even 
in  their  written,  and,  as  we  may  presume,  authori- 
tatively appi-oved  form,  the  Targums  were  of  com- 
paratively small  weight,  and  of  no  canonical  value 
whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  broken  for 
their  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  for  the  Scripture 
in  die  original  Hebrew  (Sab.  115a),  The  Targum 
does  not  defile  the  hands  (for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing consecrated  food)  as  do  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Yad.  iv.  5), 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but 


■B  As,  according  to  Frsnkel,  the  LXX.  was  only  a  partial 
translation  at  flrtt.  Wimess  the  oonftislon  in  tbe  last 
chapters  of  Exodns,  wMcta,  as  mere  repetitions  (of  chaps. 
XXV.   and  xxix.),   wero    originally   left    antnnslated. 
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few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targnins,  is  dironded 

in  deep  obscurity.  We  shall  not  fail  to  indicate 
the  opinions  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  autiio 
ship  of  the  individual  versions  in  their  due  places ; 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  Chat  no 
positive  results  have  been  attained  as  yet,  save  that 
nearly  all  Iht  namet  and  dates  hiiherto  oommanly 
attached  to  them  must  be  rejected.  And  we 
fear  that,  as  long  at  least  as  the  Targum  ahans 
the  fate  of  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
the  Midrash,  the  Talmud,  &c  : — viz.,  that  a  really 
critical  edition  remains  a  thing  occasionally  dreamt 
of,  but  never  attempted ; — so  long  must  we  aban- 
don the  hope  of  getting  any  nearer  a  final  solo- 
tion  of  this  and  many  other  still  more  important 
questions.  The  utter  corruption,  moreover,  of  the 
Targum,  bitterly  complained  of  ah-eady  by  Elias 
Levita — (an  author,  be  it  obsei-ved,  of  very  mode- 
rate attainments,  biit  absurdly  overrated  by  certain 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  those  who  copied  his 
usually  shallow  dicta  without  previous  examina- 
tion)---debars  us  from  more  than  half  its  use.  And 
yet  how  fertile  its  study  oould  be  made;  what 
light  it  might  be  made  capable  of  throwing  upon 
the  Bible  itself,  upon  the  history  of  the  earliest 
development  of  Biblical  studies,  versions,  and  upon 
the  Midrash — both  the  Halachah  and  Haggadah— 
snatches  of  which,  in  their,  as  it  were,  liquid  stages, 
lie  embedded  in  the  Targums : — all  this  we  need  not 
urge  here  at  length. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
account,  we  must  first  dwell  for  a  abort  time  on  the 
M<dra»h^  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  fonns  part. 

The  centi*  of  all  mental  activity  and  religious 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  Canon 
collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  farmed  the  chief  authority  on 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  authority 
was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  office  as  expounders 
and  commentatore  of  the  Sacred  Records  was  two- 
fold. They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  oi'dinances  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  Books  as  seemed  not  explicit 
enough  for  the  multitude,  and  the  precise  applica- 
tion of  which  in  former  days,  had  been  forgotten 
during  the  Captivity.  Thus,  e.  g.,  general  temu, 
like  the  "  work"  foi bidden  on  the  &bbnth,  were  by 
them  specified  and  particularized  ;  not  indeed 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  individnal 
views,  but  according  to  tradition  traced  back  to 
Sinai  itself.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  con- 
tained nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the  new  wante 
of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifling  necessities  of  the 
growing  Commonwealth  {Geseroth,  TeianM). 
Mor  wei-e  the  Utter  in  all  cases  given  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Synod ;  but  they  were  in  most 
cases  traditional,  and  certain  special  letters  or  signs 
in  the  Scriptures,  seemingly  superfluous  or  out  of 
place  where  they  stood,  were,  according  to  fixed 
hermeneutical  rules,  understood  to  indicate  the  in- 
hibitions and  prohibitions  {Qedarim,  "Fences"), 
newly  issued  and  fixed.    But  Scripture,  which  bad 

•  BmO  (Arab,  y,^^)^)-  Ont  used  In  a  Chr.  ziU. 
22,  xxlv.  2T ;"  C!omnientary,"ln  the  sense  of  Caesar's  "Own- 
mentaries,"  enlargement,  embelllsbment,  ooniplenieot,  ftc. 
(A.  r.  liorg  r).  The  compilers  of  Clininlcles  wan  lo  <»" 
used  such  promlacuoos  works  treating  of  biblical  person- 
ages and  events,  provided  tbt^  contained  angbt  tbstserml 
the  tendency  of  tbe  book. 
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for  this  pnrpou  to  be  stadiad  most  minutelj  and 
onremiuiogly — the  most  careful  and  scratinizing 
attention  being  paid  even  to  its  outward  form  and 
semblance — was  also  used,  and  more  especially  in 
its  non-legal,  prophetical  parts,  for  homiletic  pur- 
poses, as  a  wide  Held  of  themes  for.  lectures,  ser- 
mons, and  religions  discou:-8e8,  both  in  and  oat  of 
the  Synagogue : — at  every  solemnity  in  pnblic  and 
prirat*  life.  This  juridical  and  homiletical  ex- 
pounding and  interpreting  of  Scriptnre — the  germs 
of  both  of  which  arc  found  still  closely  intertwined 
and  bound  up  with  each  other  in  the  Targum — is 
called  danah,  and  the  avalanche  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture which  began  silently  to  gather  fitim  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  eiile  and  went  on  rolling 
nnintemiptedly — however  dread  the  events  which 
befel  the  nation — witil  abont  a  thousand  years  alter 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  Midrdsh  —  "ex- 
pounding." The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are, 
Balachah  (^i\,  "  to  go"),  the  rule  by  which  to 
go,  =  binding,  authoritative  law  ;  and  ffaggadah 
rH>\,  "  to  say  ")  =  saying,  legend,  —  flights  of 
fancy,  darting  up  from  the  Divine  word.  The 
Halachah,  treating  more  especially  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  legal  part  of  the  0.  T.,  bears  towards  this 
book  the  relation  of  an  amplified  and  annotated 
Code ;  these  amplifications  and  annotations,  be  it 
well  understood,  not  being  new  laws,  formoly  un- 
heard of,  deduced  in  an  arbitrary  and  &nciful 
manner  from  Scripture,  but  supposed  to  be  simul- 
taneous oral  revelations  hinted  at  in  the  Scripture : 
in  any  case  representing  not  the  human  but  the 
Divine  intei-pretatioo,  handed  doum  through  a  named 
authority  [jtabbala,  Shemata  — " something  received, 
heard  ").  The  Haggadah,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
especial  sway  over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical, 
prophetical,  and  historical  elements  of  the  O.T., 
but  was  free  even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  his- 
torical passages  fencifully  and  allegorically.  The 
whole  Bible,  with  all  its  tones  and  colours,  be- 
longed to  the  Haggadah,  and  this  whole  Bible  she 
transformed  into  an  endless  series  of  themes  for  her 
most  wonderful  and  capricious  variations.  "  Pro- 
phetess of  the  Exile,"  she  took  np  the  hallowed 
verse,  word  or  letter,  and,  as  the  Halaohah  pointed 
out  in  it  a  special  ordinance,  she,  by  a  most  inge- 
nions  ei^tical  process  of  her  own,  showed  to  the 
wonder-struck  multitude  how  the  woeful  events 
onder  which  they  then  groaned  were  hinted  at  in 
it,  and  how  in  a  manner  it  predicted  even  their 
future  issue.  The  aim  of  the  Haggadah  being 
the  purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comfort- 
ing, edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  it 
did  not  prttend  to  possess  the  slightest  autho- 
rity. As  its  method  was  capricious  and  arbitrary, 
so  its  cultivation  was  open  to  every  one  whose 
heai-t  prompted  him.  It  is  saga,  tale,  gnome, 
parable,  all^ry, — poetry,  in  short,  of  it*  own 
most  strange  Und,  springing  up  fiom  the  sacred 
soil  of  Scripture,  wild,  luxuriant,  and  tangled,  like 
a  primeval  tropical  forest.  If  the  Halachah  used 
the  Scriptural  word  as  a  last  and  most  awful 
resort,  against  which  there  was  no  further  appeal, 
the  Haggadah  used  it  as  the  golden  nail  on  which 
to  bang  its  gorgeous  tajiestry :  as  introduction,  re- 
frain, text,  or  fundamental  stanza  for  a  glcss ;  and 


•  Mtshna,  from  Mhma,  '  to  leant,"  *■  learning,"  not,  as 
erroneonsly  translated  of  old,  and  repeated  ever  since, 
Anrr^puvK,  *  repetition ;"   bat  corresponding  exactly 


if  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  aroimd  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  eveiy  one  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  lost  breath,  the 
latter  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those 
fortress-walls.  That  giadually  the  Haggadah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Milrash  kkt'  t^oxh*  °f 
lite  people,  is  not  surprising.  We  shall  notice  how 
each  successive  Tai-gum  beoime  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  its  essence,  and  from  a  version  be- 
came a  succession  of  short  homiletics.  This  diflerence 
between  the  two  branches  of  Midrash  is  strikingly 
pointed  in  the  following  Talmudical  story :  "  R, 
Ohia  b.  Abbe,  a  Halachist,  and  K.  Abbehu,  a  Hag- 
gadist,  once  came  together  into  a  dty  and  preached. 
The  people  flocked  to  the  latter,  whUe  the  former's 
discourses  remained  without  a  hearer.  Thereupon 
the  Uaggadist  comforted  the  Halachist  with  a  para- 
ble. Two  merchants  come  into  a  city  and  spread 
their  wares, — the  one  rare  pearls  and  precious 
stones;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a  ring,  glittering 
trinkets:  around  whom  will  the  multitude  throug? 
.  .  .  Formerly,  when  life  was  not  yet  bitter  labour, 
the  people  had  leisure  for  the  deep  word  of  the 
Law ;  now  it  stands  in  need  of  comfoi-tings  and 


The  first  collections  of  the  Halachah — embracing 
the  whole  field  of  juridico-political,  religious,  and 
practical  lite,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation :  the  human  and  Divine  law  to  its  most  mi- 
nute and  insignificant  details — were  instituted  by 
Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel ;  but  the 
final  redaction  of  the  general  code,  Mishna,"  to 
which  the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithas  form  sup- 
plements, is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannassi  in  220  A.D. 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  raipect  to  the  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  three 
books:  Sifra,  or  Torath Kohanim  (an  amplification 
of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy), 
and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of  Exodus).  The 
masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the  Soferim, 
are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed  by  the  Am<v 
r&im.  The  discussions  and  further  amplifications 
of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter,  foi-m  the  Oemara 
(Complement),  a  work  extant  in  two  redactions, 
viz,  that  of  Palestine  or  Jerusalem  (middle  of  4tli 
centuiy),  and  of  Babylon  (5th  century  A.D.),  which, 
together  with  the  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the 
name  Talmud.  Here,  however,  though  the  work 
is  ostensibly  devoted  to  Halachah,  an  almost  equal 
shai-e  is  allowed  to  Haggadah.  The  Haggadistic 
mode  of  treatment  was  threefold :  either  the  simple 
understanding  of  words  and  things  {Peshat)  or  the 
homiletic  application,  holding  up  the  mirror  of 
Scripture  to  the  present  {Derush),  or  a  mystic  in- 
terpretation (Sod),  the  second  of  which  chiefly 
found  its  way  into  the  Targum.  On  its  minute 
diviskm  into  special  and  general,  ethical,  historical, 
esoteric,  &c.,  Haggadah,  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Suffice  it  to  add  that  the  most  extensive  collections 
of  it  which  have  survived  are  Mklrash  Kabbah 
(commenced  about  700,  concluded  about  11(^0  A.D.), 
comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  M^lloth, 
and  the  Pesikta  (about  700  A.D.),  which  contains 
the  most  complete  cycle  of  Pericopes,  but  the  veiy 
existence  of  which  had  until  lately  been  forgotten, 
surprisingly  enough,  through  the  very  extracts 
made  from  it  (Jalknt,  Pesikta  Kabbathi,  Sutarta, 
&c.)- 


with  Talmud,  (firom  lamad,  "  to  learo "),  and  Torah, 
(Ikom  korih),  '•  to  teacb  :"*U  three  terms  meaning  "  Ike 
study"  by  way  of  eminence. 
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From  this  indispeniable  digression  we  retarn  to 
the  subject  of  Targum.  The  Targums  now  eitant 
are  as  follows : — 

I.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  that  of 
Ookeloe. 

II.  Targum  on  the  first  and  last  prophets,  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzzlel. 

III.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  likewise  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

IV.  Targum  on  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
known  as  Targum  Jerushalroi. 

V.  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa,  ascribed  to 
Joseph  the  Blind,  viz. : — 

1.  Talcum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

2.  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth  (Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiast«s). 

3.  Two  (not  three,  as  commonly  stated)  other 
Targums  to  Esther :  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  the  latter 
known  as  Tai^m  Sheni,  or  Second  Targum. 

VI.  Targum  to  Chronicles. 

VII.  Targum  to  Daniel,  known  from  an  unpub- 
lished Persian  extract,  and  hitherto  not  received 
among  the  number. 

VIII.  Targum  on  the  Apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  neither  any  of  the 
names  imder  which  the  Targums  hitherto  went, 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  them, 
hare  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supp(«ed  that  a 
sceptic  Wolfian  school  has  been  at  work,  and  with 
hypercritical  and  wanton  malice  has  tried  to  annihi- 
late the  hallowed  names  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and 
Joseph  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows  that  most  of  these  names  have  or  may  have 
a  true  historical  foundation  and  meaning ;  but  un- 
critical ages  and  ignorant  scribes  have  perverted 
this  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  most  extraordi- 
Dary  misreaduigs  and  strangest  intpa  irpirtpa — 
some  even  of  a  very  modem  date — have  produced 
rare  confusion,  and  a  chain  of  assertions  which  dis- 
solve before  the  first  steady  gaze.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  implicit  belief  in  the  old  names 
and  dates  still  reigns  supreme  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  striking 
and  undeniable  results  of  investigation  and  criticism 
quietly  ignored  by  contemporaries,  and  foi'gotten 
by  generations  which  followed,  so  that  the  same 
work  had  to  be  done  very  many  times  over  again 
before  a  certain  fact  was  allowed  to  be  such. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  indicated  above : — 

I.  The  Targum  op  Oskelos. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  discuss  this  work 
itself,  to  speak  of  the  person  of  ite  reputed  author 
as  fiu'  as  it  concerns  us  here.  There  are  few  more 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  of  Biblical, 
nay  geuei'td  literature,  than  those  raised  on  this 
head.  Did  an  Onkelos  ever  exist  ?  Was  there 
more  than  one  Onkelos  ?  Was  Onkelos  the  real 
form  of  his  name?  Did  he  translate  the  Bible 
at  all,  or  part  of  it?  And  is  this  Targum  the 
translation  he  made  ?  Do  the  dates  of  his  lite 
and  this  Targum  tally?  &c.  &c  The  ancient 
accounte  of  Onkelos  are  avowedly  of  the  most 
corrupted  and  confused  kind  :  so  much  so  that 
both  ancient  and  modem  investigators  have  fiiiled  to 
reconcile  and  amend  them  so  as  to  gain  general  satis- 
faction, and  opinions  remain  widely  divergent.  This 
being  the  case,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  the 
whole — not  very  voluminous — evidence,  collected 
both  from  the  body  of  Talmudical  and  post-Tal- 


mndical  (so-called  Rabbinical)  and  patristic  writings 
before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself  how  far  the  oondusioos  to  whidi  we  shall 
point  may  be  right. 

The  first  mention  of  "  Onkelos  " — a  name  vari- 
ously derived  from  Nicolaus  (Geiger),  'Oroita  KaX6s 
[sic]  (Kenan),  Homunculus,  Avunculus,  &c. — more 
fully  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  is  foond  in  the  To- 
siftah,  a  work  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  Misbna, 
Here  we  learn  (1.)  that  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte" 
was  so  serious  in  his  adherence  to  the  newly-adopted 
(Jewish)    &ith,   that   he  threw  his   shai-e  in  his 
paternal  inheritance  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Tos.  Demai, 
vi.  9).     (2.)  At  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel  the  Elder 
(1st  century  A.o.)  he  burnt  more  than  70  minae 
worth  of  spices  in  his  honour  (Tos.  Shabb.  8).    (3.) 
This  same  story  is  repeated,  with  variations  (Tos. 
Semach.  8).     (4.)  He  is  finally  mentioned,  by  way 
of  corroboration  to  different  Halachas,  in  connexion 
with  Gamaliel,  in  three  more  places,  which  complete 
our  references  from  the  TositUh  (Tos.  Mikv.  6, 
1 ;  Kelim,  iii.  2,  2 ;  Chag.  3,  1).     The  Babylonian 
Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  turn  our  attention 
next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos  four  times :  (1.)  As 
"  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,  the  son  of  Kalonikcs  "  (Cal- 
linicus?  Cleonicus?),  the  son  of  Titus'  sister,  who, 
intending  to  become  a  convert,  conjured   up  the 
ghosts  of  Titus,  Balaam,  and  Chiist  [the  latter  name 
is  doubtful],  in  order  to  ask  them  what  nation  was 
considered   the  first  in  the  other  world.     Their 
answer  that  Israel  was  the  favoured  one  decided  bim 
(Gitt.  56).    (2.)  As  "  Onkelos  the  son  of  Kalony- 
mus"  (Cleonymus?)  (AbodaSar.  11a.).  It  is  there 
related  of  him  that  the  emperor  {Saisar)  sent  three 
Roman  cohoi-ts  to  capture  him,  and  that  he  con- 
veited  them  all.     (3.)  In  Baba  Bathi-a  99  a  (Bo- 
raitha),  '<  Onkelos  the  Proselyte"  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Che- 
rubim.    And  (4.)  The  most  important  passage— 
because  on  it  and  it  alone,  in  the  wide  realm  of 
ancient  literature,  has  been  founded  the  general  belief 
that  Onkelos  is  the  author  of  the  Targum  now  cut^ 
rent  under  this  name — is  found  in  Meg.  3  a.    It 
i-eads  as  follows : — "  R,  Jeremiah,  and,  according  to 
others,    R.   Chia   bar  Abba;  said:    The  Targinn 
to  Uie  Pentateuch  was  made  by  the  '  Piwelyte 
Onkelos,'   from  the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  B. 
Jehoshua ;  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  nude 
by  Jonathan  ben  Uraiel  from  the  mouth  of  Haggsi. 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.    .  .  .   But  have  we  not 
been  taught  that  the  Targum  existed  from  the  time 
of  Ezra?  .  .  .  Only  that  it  was  forgotten,  a«l 
Onkelos  restored  it.''     No  mention  wliatever  is  to 
be  found  of  Onkelos  either  in  the  Jerusalem  Talnrnd. 
redacted  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Baby- 
lonian, nor  in  the  Church  &thers — an  item  of  nega- 
tive evidence  to  which  we  shall   presently  draw 
further  attention.     In  a  Midrash  collection,  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  we 
find  again  "Onkelos  the  Proselyte"  asking  an  old 
man,  "  Whether  that  was  all  the  love  Ooi  bo« 
towards  a  proselyte,  that  he  promised  to  give  him 
bread   and  a  garment?     Whereupon  the  old  roan 
replied  that  this  was  aU  for  which  the  Patrinni 
Jacob  prayed  (Gen.  xxviii.  20)."   The  Book  Zdar, 
of  late  and  very  uncertain  date,  makes  "  Onkelos 
a  disciple   of  Hillel   and    Shammai.    Finally,  « 
MS.,  also  of  a  veiy  late  and  uncertain  <hite.  '" 
the  library  of  the  Leipzig    Senate  (B.   H.   I'A 
relates  of  "  Onkelos,  the  nephew  of  Titus,"  that  he 
asked  the  emperor's  advice  as  to  what  merchand'" 
be  thought  it  was  profitable  to  trade  in.    The  em- 
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peroT  told  him  that-  that  should  be  bought  which 
was  cheap  in  the  market,  sioce  it  was  sure  to  rise 
in  price.  Whereupon  Onkelos  went  on  his  way. 
He  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  studied  the  Law 
under  R.  Eleazar  and  R.  Jehoshiia,  and  his  fiice  be- 
came wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
of  the  courtiers  obserred  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  said  to  Titos,  "Onlcelos  appears  to 
hare  studied  the  Law."  Interrogated  by  Titus,  he 
admitted  the  fiict,  adding  that  be  had  done  it  by 
his  advice.  No  nation  had  ever  been  so  exalted, 
and  none  was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Israel :  "  therefore,"  he  said,  "  I  concluded  that 
in  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price." 

This  is  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  latter  is 
well  known  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (whether  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  questionable)  and  the 
Uidiashim,  and  is  oflen  quoted,  but  never  once  as 
Targum  Onkelos.  The  quotations  fi  om  it  are  in- 
Taiiably  introduced  with  )3'DJinD13,  "  As  we 
[Babvlonians]  translate ;"  and  the  version  itself  is 
caUed  («.  g.  Kiddush.  49a)  pT  Dinn,  "  Our 
Targnm,"  exactly  as  Ephraim  Syras  {Opp.  i.  380) 
speaks  of  the  Pesiiito  as  "  Our  translation." 

Yet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  another  cun'ent 
version  invaiiably  quoted  in  the  Talmud  by  the  name 
of  its  known  author,  viz.  D7*py  DJ^n,  "  the 
[Greek]  Version  of  Akilas :"  a  circumstance  which, 
by  showing  that  it  was  customaiy  to  quote  the 
author  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Onkelos  to  the  Tai-gum  Onkelos.  Still 
more  surprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  person 
of  Onkelos  is  concerned  (whatever  be  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  above  accounts),  the  similaiity 
between  the  incidents  related  of  him  and  those  re- 
lated of  Akilas.  The  tatter  (D^'pV,  D^'pK)  is 
•aid,  both  in  Sifra  (Lev.  zxv.  7)  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Oemai,  xxvn.d),  to  have  been  bom  in 
Pontua,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
his  paternal  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (T. 
Jer.  Demai,  2od),  to  have  translated  the  Torah 
before  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him 
(1D?p,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  bis  name,  oypff) ; 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  before  R.  Akiba 
(comp.  Jer.  Kidd.  1,  1,  2,  &c. ;  Jer.  M^.  1, 
11;  Bebli  Meg.  3a).  We  learn  farther  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Chag.  2,  1),  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor's  sister  (Tanch.  28,  1), 
that  he  became  a  convert,  against  the- Emperor's  will 
(ib.  and  Shem.  Kabba,  146c),  and  that  he  consulted 
Eliezer  and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Ber.  R. 
78d ;  comp.  Midr.  Koh.  1026).  First  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  the  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore  a  proselyte, 
that  He  promised  him  bread  and  a  gaiToent  ((ien. 
xxriii.  20).  "See,"  he  said,  "what  exquisite  birds 
and  other  delicacies  I  now  have:  even  my  slaves 
do  not  care  for  them  any  longer."  Whereupon 
£.  Eliezer  became  wroth,  and  said,  "  Is  that  for 
which  Jacob  prayed,  '  And  give  me  bi'ead  to  eat 
and  a  garment  to  wear,'  so  small  in  thine  eyes  7 — 
Comes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
without  any  trouble  I" — And   Akilas,  dissatisKed, 


r  Gntk  juotottotu:— Gen.  xvU.  1,  In  Beredi.  Rab.  51 6 ; 
Lev.  xxlil.  40,  Jer.  Soccab,  3,  S,  foL  lad  (oomp.  Va). 
Bab.  200d) ;  Is.  lil.  20,  Jer.  Sbabb.  «.  4,  fol.  »  6 ;  Es.  xvi. 
10,  Mldr.  Tbren.  S8c ;  Ei.  xxlii.  43,  Va).  Bab.  203  d; 
Fs.z1tU1.  16  (Masor.T.,  xlvIL  acooTdlng  to  LJCX.),  Jer. 
Meg.  2, 3,  fi)L  ?3  6 ;  Prov.  xvtti.  21,  Vai.  Rab.  fol.  203  h ; 


led  the  irate  Master  and  went  to  R.  Joshua.  He 
pacified  him,  and  explained  to  him  that  "  Bread " 
meant  the  Divine  Law,  and  "Garment,"  theTalitb, 
or  sacred  garment  to  be  worn  during  prayer. 
"  And  not  this  alone,  he  continued,  but  the 
Proselyte  may  maiTy  bis  daughter  to  a  Priest, 
and  bis  offspring  may  become  a  High-Priest,  and 
offer  burnt-offerings  in  the  Sanctuary,"  More 
striking  still  is  a  Greek  quotation  from  Onkelot, 
the  C^dee  transtator  (Midr.  Echa,  58c),  which 
in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted  (Midr.  Shir 
hashir.  27<i)  from  Akilas,  tiie  Greek  translator. 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  ('Air^Xas), 
the  well-known  Gi-eek  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  need  hardly  add.  He  is  a  native  of  Pontus 
(Ii-en.  adv.  Haer.  3,  24 ;  Jer.  2)«  Vir.  III.  c.  54 ; 
Philastr.  De  Hacr.  §90).  He  lived  under  Hadrian 
(Epiph.  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  §12).  He  is  called  the 
trfuBf  pis  ft  (Chron.  Alex.  tc»6«/>^s)  of  the  Emperor 
{ilj.  §14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism  (§15), 
whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren,  i6. ;  Jerome 
to  Is.  viii.  14,  &c.),  and  receives  instructions  from 
Akiba  (Jer.  i6.).  He  transited  the  0.  T.,  and  his 
Version  was  considered  of  the  highest  import  and 
authority  among  tlie  Jews,  especially  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Praep. 
£v.  1.  c. ;  Augustin,  Civ.  D.  iv.  23 ;  Philastr.  Haer. 
90 ;  Justin,  KovcU.  146).  Thirteen  distinct  quota- 
tions' from  this  Version  are  preserved  in  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  and  they  tally,  for  the  most  pai-t, 
with  the  corresponding  passages  pi^served  in  the 
Hexapla ;  and  for  those  even  which  do  not  agree, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  corruptions. 
We  know  from  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  iii.  15)  that  AquiU 
prepared  a  further  edition  of  his  Version,  called  by 
the  Jews  kot'  iucplfitttw,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  assume,  caeteris  paribus,  that 
the  differing  passages  belong  to  tlie  different  editions. 
If  then  tliere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  Aquila  and  Akilas,  we  may  well  now  go 
a  step  further,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts  ad- 
duced,— so  strikingly  parallel  even  in  their  anachro- 
nisms and  contortions— safely  argue  the  identity, 
as  of  Akilas  and  Aquila,  so  of  Onkelos  *  the  trans- 
lator,' with  Akilas  or  AquiU.  Whether  in  reality 
a  proselyte  of  that  name  hod  been  in  existence 
at  an  earlier  date — a  circnmstance  which  might  ex- 
plain'part  of  the  contradictory  statements ;  and  whe- 
ther the  difference  of  the  forms  is  produced  through 
the  y  (ng,  nk),  with  which  we  find  the  name  some- 
times spelt,  or  the  Babylonian  manner,  occasionally 
to  insert  an  n,  like  in  Adrianus,  which  we  always 
find  spelt  Andrianus  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ;  or 
whether  we  are  to  I'ead  Gamaliel  II.  for  Gamaliel 
the  Elder,  we  cannot  here  examine ;  anything 
connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos  no 
longer  conceiiis  us,  since  he  is  not  tlie  author  of 
the  Taigum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  3a),  palpablv  coiTupted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Meg.  i.  9).  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Pirke  der.  Eliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  itwt,  and 
even  from  that  time  three  centuries  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Version  was  quoted  olten  enough,  but 
without  its  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Onkelos. 

Estb.  I.  S,  Mldr.  Estb.  120  d ;  Dan.  v.  S,  Jer.  Jomo,  3,  8,  Ibl. 
41a. — ^eftrew qiKrfoii'on*. re-translatwl  from  the  Greek: — 
Lev.  xbc.  20,  Jer.  Kid.  1. 1,  fol.  59  a ;  Don.  vlil.  13,  Ber.  Bab, 
Uc—duMte  quotaliottf.—Pmr.  xxv.  11 ;  Beresb.  Bab. 
1046;  Is.  v.«,  Midr.  Koh.  113c,  d. 
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From  all  this  it  follows  that  thote  who,  in  the 
fact  of  this  overwhelming  mass  of  eTidence,  would 
&in  retain  Onkelos  in  the  false  poution  of  tiaos- 
lator  of  our  Targum,  mast  be  ready  to  admit  tiiat 
there  were  two  men  living  simultaneously  o(  most 
astoundingly  similar  names;  both  pro!«lytes  to  Ju- 
daism, both  translators  of  the  Bible,  both  disciple) 
of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua ;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  same  authoiitles  that  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of 
the  two  last-moitloned  Doctors ;  both  supposed  to 
be  nephews  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disap- 
proved of  their  conversion  (for  this  aceount  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  Uvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Rab.  2 ;  where  Do- 
mitian  is  related  to  have  had  a  near  relative  executed 
for  his  inclining  towards  Judaism),  and  very  many 
more  palpable  improbabilities  of  the  same  description. 

The  question  now  remains,  why  was  this  Targum 
called  tha(  of  Onkelos  or  Akilas?  It  is  neither  a 
translation  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
All  that  we  learn  about  the  Gi'eek  Version  shows  us 
that  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  was,  to  counteract  the 
LXX,  The  latter  had  at  that  time  become  a  mass 
of  arbitrary  corruptions — especially  with  respect  to 
the  Messianic  passages — as  well  on  the  Christian 
as  on  the  Jewish  side.  It  was  requisite  that  a 
translation,  scrupulously  literal,  should  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple,  aceording  to 
one  account,  of  Akiba;  the  same  Akiba  who  ex- 
pounded (darosft)  fi>r  Halachistic  purposes  the  seem- 
ingly most  insignificant  Particles  in  the  Scripture 
(«.  g.  the  nt<,  sign  of  accusative ;  Gen.  R,  1  ;  Toe. 
Sheb.  1  ;  Talm.  .Sheb.  26a),  fulfilled  his  task 
according  to  his  master's  method.  "  Non  solum 
verba  sed  et  etymologias  verborum  transfeire  co- 
natus  est.  .  .  .  Quod  Hebraei  non  solum  habent 
iftpa  sed  et  wpiapOpa,  ille  KOKO^tAvs  et  syllabas 
interpretetur  et  litteras,  dictatque  ffiir  rhv  aipor 
vhr  Koi  irby  riir  yriv  quod  graeca  et  latina  lingua 
non  recipit "  (Jer.  de  Opt,  Gen.  interpret.).  Tar- 
gum Onkelos,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  if  not  quite 
a  paraphrase,  yet  one  of  the  very  freest  versions. 
Nor  do  the  two  translations,  wlUi  rare  exceptions, 
agree  even  as  to  the  renderings  of  proper  nouns, 
which  each  occasionally  likes  to  transform  into 
something  else.  But  there  is  a  reason.  The  Jews 
in  possession  of  this  most  slavishly  accurate  Gi'eek 
Bible-text,  could  now  on  the  one  hand  successfully 
combat  arguments,  brought  against  them  from 
interpolated  LXX.  passages,  and  on  the  other 
follow  the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Ha- 
lachah,  based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  closely 
as  if  they  had  understood  the  original  itself.  That 
a  version  of  this  description  often  maned  the  sense, 
mattei'ed  less  in  times  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  thus  gradually 
became  such  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that  its 
renderings  were  household  words.  If  the  day  when 
the  LXX.  was  made  was  considered  a  day  of  diiitress 
like  the  one  on  which  the  golden  calf  was  cast,  and 
was  actually  entered  among  the  fast  days  (8th 
Tebeth;  Meg.  Taanith) ;— this  new  vei'sion,  which 
was  to  dispel  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  older, 
earned  for  its  author  one  of  the  most  delicate  com- 
pliments in  the  manner  of  the  time.  The  verse  of 
the  Scripture  (Ps.  xlv.  3),  "Thou  art  more  beautiful 
[jofjefita)  than  the  sons  of  men,"  was  applied  to 
him — in  allusion  to  Gen.  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  that 
Ja]diet,  (t. «.  the  Greek  language),  should  one  day 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (i.«.  Israel),  Meg.  I,  lli 
71  *  and  c  J  9  i,  Ber.  Rab.  40  6.— OSt«  -^  'AkO- 


.  .  .  ^iXoTi/tirtpov  wrrurrtviiiivs  irapjb  *Iav- 
StUoit,  ^putytvKtrat  riiy  yfo^y,  &c.  (Orig.  ad 
Afric.  2). 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  is  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  the  new  Chaldee  Version — at 
least  as  excellent  in  its  way  as  the  Greek — was 
started  under  the  name  which  had  become  eipressire 
of  the  type  and  ideal  of  a  Bible-titmslation  ;  that,  in 
fiict,  it  should  be  called  a  Targum  done  in  the  manner 
of  Aquila: — Aquila-Targum.  Whether  the  title  of 
recommendation  was,  in  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  work  up<m  which  it  was  bestowed,  gladly  en- 
dorsed and  retained — or  for  angfat  we  know,  was  not 
bestowed  upon  it  until  it  was  generally  found  t«  be  of 
such  surpassing  merit,  we  UMd  not  stop  to  argue. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  dates  which  a  dose 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  a  translator's  life 
might  have  furnished  us,  we  must  needs  try  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  approximately  as  we  can 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  its  rise, 
and  by  the  quotations  &om  it  which  we  meet  in  early 
works.  Without  unnecessarily  going  into  detail,  we 
shall  briefly  record,  what  we  said  in  the  introduo 
tlon,  that  the  Tai-gum  was  begun  to  be  committed 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  A.Tt, 
So  fiir,  however,  from  its  superseding  the  oral 
Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strictly  for- 
Indden  to  read  it  in  public  (Jer.  Meg.  4,  1).  Nor 
was  thei'e  any  uniformity  in  the  version .  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  we  find  the 
masters  most  materially  difl^ring  from  each  other 
with  respect  to  the  Targum  of  ceitain  passages, 
(Seb.  54  a.)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  Targums.  The  necessity  must  thus 
have  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fluctuating 
state  of  a  version,  which,  in  the  course  of  time 
must  needs  have  become  naturally  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal itself.  We  shall  thus  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  difi'erent  frag- 
ments with  their  vai-iants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one — finally  authorized  Version — about  the  end  of 
the  3rd,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthplace.  It 
was  at  Babylon,  that  about  this  time  the  light  of 
learning,  extinguished  in  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Palestine,  shone  with  thi^efold  vigour.  The  Aca- 
demy at  Nahardea,  founded  according  to  legend 
during  the  Babylonian  exile  its^f,  had  gathered 
strength  in  the  same  degree  as  the  numerous 
Palestinian  schools  began  to  decline,  and  when  in 
259  A.D.  that  most  ancient  school  was  destroyed, 
there  were  three  others  simultaneously  flourish- 
ing in  its  stead: — Tiberias,  whither  the  coll^ 
of  Palestinian  Jabneh  had  been  transferred  in  the 
time  of  Gamaliel  III.  (200)  ;  Sora,  founded  by 
Chasda  of  Kafri  (293) ;  and  Pumbadita  founded  by 
R.  Jehudah  b.  Jechesiieel  (297).  And  in  Babylon 
for  well  uigh  a  thousand  yeai^  "  the  crown  of  the 
Law  "  remained,  and  to  Babylon,  the  seat  of  thf 
"Head  of  the  Golah"  (Dispersion),  all  Israel, 
scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  looked  for  its 
spiritual  guidance.  That  one  of  the  first  deeds 
of  these  Schools  must  have  been  the  filing  of 
the  Targum,  as  soon  as  the  fixing  of  it  berame 
indispensable,  we  may  well  presume ;  and  as  we  see 
the  text  fluctuating  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century,  we  must  needs  assume  that  the  redac- 
tion took  place  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  reasonably 
be  supposed.     Fuiiher  corroborative  arguments  an 
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tbaoA  for  Babylon  aa  the  place  of  its  final  ndaction, 
although  Palestine  was  the  countiy  where  it  gi'ew 
and  developed  itself.  Many  grammatical  and  idio- 
matical  signs — the  substance  itself,  i.  e.  the  words, 
being  Palestinian — point,  as  far  as  the  scanty  ma- 
terials in  our  hands  permit  us  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  true  state  of  language  in  Babylon,  to  that 
country.  The  Targum  mrther  exhibits  a  greater 
linguistic  similarity  with  the  Babylonian,  than 
with  the  Palestinian  Gemara.  Again,  terms  are 
found  in  it  which  the  Talmud  distinctly  mentions 
as  peculiar  to  Babylon,i  not  to  mention  Persian 
words,  which  on  Babylonian  soil  easily  found 
their  way  into  our  work.  One  of  the  most  striking 
faints  is  the  nnrarying  translation  of  the  Taigum 
of  the  word  ^ill,  "  River,"  by  Euphrates,  the 
River  of  Babylon,  Need  we  further  point  to 
the  terms  above  mentioned,  under  which  the 
Targum  is  exclusively  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midi-ashim  of  Babylon,  viz.,  "Our  Targum," 
"  As  loe  translate,"  or  its  later  designation  (Aruch, 
Rashi,  Tosafoth,  &c.)  as  the  "  Tai-gum  of  Babel "  ? 
Weie  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  fiict  that  the  two  Babylonian  Schools,  which, 
holding  diSerent  readings  in  various  places  of  the 
Scripture,  as  individual  traditions  of  their  own, 
consequently  held  different  readings  in  the  Targum 
ever  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 

The  opinions  developed  here  are  shared  more  or 
less  by  some  of  the  most  competent  scholars  of  our 
day:  for  instanre,  Zunz  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictum  laid  down  in  his  Gotteadienstl.  Vortr.,  that 
the  translation  of  Oukeloe  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  A..D.;  comp.  Geiger, 
ZeUsc/tr.  184.1,  p,  179,  note  3),  GrStz,  Levy,  Herz- 
feld,  Geiger,  Frankel,  &c.  The  history  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
Onkelos,  presents  the  nsual  spectacle  of  vague 
■peculations  and  widely  contradictory  notions, 
held  by  different  investigators  at  different  times. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Renchin 
puts  the  date  of  the  Targum  as  far  bnok  as  the 
time  of  Isaiah — notwithstanding  that  the  people, 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  did  not  understand  even 
a  few  Aramaic  words  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Following  Asaria  de  Rossi  and  Eliah  Lerita  (who, 
£>r  I'easons  now  completely  disposed  of,  assumed 
the  Targum  to  have  first  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon 
during  the  Captivity),  Bellarmin,  Sixtus  Senensis, 
Atdret,  Bartolocci,  Kich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton, 
Thos.  Smith,  Pearson,  Allix,  Whaiton,  Prideanz, 
Schickai^,  talce  the  same  view  with  individual 
modifications.  Pfciffer,  B.  Meyer,  Steph.  Morinus, 
on  the  other  hand,  place  its  date  at  an  extremely 
late  perioil,  and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another 
School  held  that  the  Targum  was  not  written 
until  after  the  time  of  the  Talmud— so  Wolf, 
Havermann,  partly  Rich.  Simon,  Hombeck,  Job, 
Morinus,  &c. :  and  their  reasons  are  both  the  oc- 
currence of  "Talmudical  Fables"  in  the  Tai-gum 
and  the  silence  of  the  Fathers.  The  former  is  an 
ai-gument  to  which  no  reply  is  needed,  since  we  do 
not  see  what  it  can  be  meant  to  prove,  unless  the 
"  Rabbinus  Talmud"  has  floated  before  their  eyes, 
who,  according  to  '  Henricus  Seynensis  Capucinns ' 
{Ann.  Eccl.  torn.  i.  261),  must  have  written  all  this 
gigantic  literature,  ranging  over  a  thousand  years, 
out  of  his  own  head,  in  which  case,  indeed,  every 


*  tnsn,  *a  girl,"  Is  rendered  by  K';n;  "  for  thus 
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dictnm  on  record,  dating  before  or  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  least  resembling 
a  passage  or  stoiy  contained  therein,  must  be  a  pla- 
giarism from  its  sole  venerable  author.  Tbe  latter 
argument,  viz.  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  more 
especially  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanins,  has 
been  answered  by  Walton ;  and  what  we  have  said 
will  further  corroborate  his  arguments  to  the  effect, 
that  they  did  not  mention  it,  not  because  it  did  not 
exist  in  their  days,  but  because  they  either  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  did  not  understand  it.  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkelos,  a  Chaldee  translator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  Handbooks — with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
care  to  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  contem- 
porary investigation.  How  scholars  within  the  last 
century  have  endeavoured  to  i-econdle  the  contra- 
dictory acconnts  about  Onkelos,  more  particularly 
how  they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty 
of  their  tallying  with  those  of  Akilas— as  ftr  as  either 
had  come  under  their  notice — for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  mnst  I'efer  the  reader  to  Eichhom, 
Jaho,  Berthold,  Havemick,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself. 

Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It  foll<Ars 
a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis,  and 
keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and 
above  all,  a  version  for  the  people.  Its  explanations 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final 
shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  Even  where 
foreign  matter  is  introduced,  or,  as  Berkowitz  in  his 
Hebrew  work  Oteh  Or  keenly  obseiTes,  where  it 
most  artistically  blends  two  translations :  one  literal, 
and  one  figurative,  into  one;  it  steadily  keeps  in 
view  the  r^  sense  of  the  passage  in  hand.  It  is 
always  concise  and  clear,  and  dignified,  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  It  avoids  the  legend- 
ary character  with  which  all  the  later  Taiguins 
entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  for  as  ever  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — though  re- 
luctantly— to  the  popular  craving  for  Haggadah  ; 
but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  taste 
and  tact. 

Generally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alterations  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the 
sake  of  clearness ;  tropical  terms  are  dissolved  by 
judicious  circumlocutions,  for  the  eori'ectness  of 
which  the  authors  and  editors — in  poesession  of 
the  living  tradition  of  a  language  still  written,  if 
not  spoken  in  their  day — certainly  seem  better  judges 
than  some  modem  critics,  who  through  their  own 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  injudi- 
ciously blame  Onkelos.  Highly  characteristic  is 
the  aversion  of  the  Targum  to  anthropopathies  and 
anthropomorphisms;  in  fact,  to  any  teim  which 
could  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Highest  Being.  Yet  thei-e  are  many  pas- 
sages retained  in  which  human  affections  and  qua- 
lities are  attributed  to  Him,  He  speaks,  He  sees. 
He  bears.  He  smells  the  odour  of  sacrifice,  is  angry, 
repents,  &c. : — the  Targum  thus  showing  itself  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  allegorising  and  symbolising 
tendencies,  which  in  those,  and  still  more  in  later 
days,  were  prone  to  transform  Biblical  history 
itself  into  the  most  extraordinary  l^ends  and  &iry 
tales  with  or  without  a  moral.  The  Targum,  how- 
ever, while  retaining  terms  like  the  arm  of  God, 
the  right  h.-md  of  God,  the  finger  of  God — for 
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Power,  Proridence,  &c. — replaces  terms  like  foot, 
front,  back  of  God,  by  the  fittiug  figurative  mean- 
ing. We  must  notice  further  its  repugnance  to 
bring  the  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as 
it  were,  with  man.  It  erects  «  kind  of  i-everential 
barrier,  a  sort  of  invisible  medium  of  awful  reve- 
rence between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Thus 
terms  like ' '  the  Vfoti  "  (Logos  =  Sansc  Cm),  «  the 
Shechinah  "  (Holy  Presence  of  God's  Majesty,  "  the 
Glory"),  further,  human  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
"•before  "  God,  are  frequent.  The  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  held  up  in 
their  iniquities  before  the  multitude  whose  ances- 
tors and  idcnis  they  were.  That  the  most  curious 
SffTfpo  irpdrtpa  and  anachronisms  occur,  such  as 
Jacob  studying  the  Torah  in  the  academy  of  Shem, 
JEC.,  is  due  to  the  then  current  typifying  tendencies 
of  the  Haggadab.  Some  extremely  cautious,  withal 
poetical,  alterations  also  occur  when  the  pati-iarchs 
speak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means :  as  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  by  his  "  sword 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tar 


gum,  "  prayers  and  supplications."    But  the  points  ,God  smelled  a  sweet  smell "  (Gen,  viii.  21),  Onlalos 


which  will  have  to  be  considered  chiefiy  when  the 
Targum  becomes  a  serious  study — as  throwing  the 
clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  vogoe  about  matten  connected  with  religious 
belief  and  exercises — are  those  which  treat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  law,  prophecy,  angelology,  and 
the  Messiah. 

The  only  competent  investigator  who,  after  Winer 
(Z><  Onieloso,  1820),  but  with  infinitely  more  mi- 
nnteness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Uie  subject, 
has  gone  fully  into  this  matter,  is  Lnzzatto.  Con- 
'  sidering  the  vast  importance  of  this,  the  oldest  Tar- 
gum, for  biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistic  studies  in 
general, — not  to  mention  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  it  to  other  branches  of  learning,  such 
as  geography,  history,  &c :  we  think  it  advisable 
to  give — tor  the  first  time — a  brief  sketch  of  the 
results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  classical, 
though  not  rigorously  methodical,  0/ieb  Ger  (1830) 
is,  it  is  true,  quoted  by  eveiy  one,  but  in  reality 
known  to  but  an  infinitely  small  number,  although 
it  is  written  in  the  most  lucid  modem  Hebrew. 

He  divides  the  discrepancies  between  Text  and 
Targum  into  four  princi{»l  classes. 

(A.)  Where  the  language  of  the  Text  has  been 
changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
former  retained. 

(B.)  Where  both  language  and  meaning  were 
changed. 

(C.)  Where  the  meaning  was  retained,  but  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

(D.)  Where  the  meaning  was  changed,  and  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

He  fai-ther  subdivides  these  four  into  thirty-two 
classes,  to  all  of  which  he  adds,  in  a  most  thorongh 
and  accurate  manner,  some  telling  specimens.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  pedantry  of  his  method, 
and  the  undeniable  identity  which  necessarily  must 
exist  between  some  of  his  classes,  a  glance  over 
their  whole  body,  aided  by  one  or  two  examples  in 
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each  case,  will  enable  us  to  gain  as  dear  an  huijlit 
into  the  manner  and  "genius"  of  the  Onkelot- 
Targum  as  is  possible  without  the  study  of  tix 
work  itself. 

(A.)  Discrepancies  where  the  language  of  the  tot 
has  been  changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaniiig 
of  the  former  has  been  retained. 

1.  Alterations  owing  to  the  idiom:  «.  j;.  the  aii- 
gular,'  »  Let  there  be  [sit]  lights  "  (Gen.  i.  14),  i> 
transformed  into  the  plur.*  [sint]  in  the  Taigom; 
"  man  and  woman,"'  as  applied  to  the  amnuli 
(Gen.  tU.  2),  becomes,  as  unsuitable  in  the  Anunaic, 
"  male  and  female."  » 

2.  Alterations  ont  of  reverence  towards  God, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  witb 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Godhe»l :  e.g.i* 
teims  Adonai,  Klohim,  are  replaced  by  Jehonli, 
lest  these  might  appear  to  imply  more  than  ow 
God.  Whei-e  Elohim  is  applied  to  idolatry  it  it 
rendered  "  Error."  » 

3.  Anthropomorphisms,  where  they  could  be  mis- 
understood  and  construed  into  a  disparagenxnt  or 
a  loweiing  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godh^  smaif 
the  common  people,  are  expunged:  e.g.  for". And 


has,  "  And  Jehovah  received  the  saciifice  with 
grace ;"  for  "  And  Jehovah  went  r  down  to  tee  tlie 
city"  (Gen.  xi.  5),  "And  Jehovah  reveakd^  Him- 
self," a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Targum  ior 
verbs  of  motion,  such  as  "  to  go  down,"  "  to  go 
through,"  &C.,  applied  to  God.  "  I  shall  put  onr* 
you  "  (Ex.  lii.  13),  the  Targum  rendei-s,  "  I  slull 
protect  yon."  '  Yet  only  anthropomorphisms  whidi 
clearly  stand  figuratively  and  might  give  ofltsce, 
are  expunged,  not  as  Maimonides,  fijllowed  by  noriy 
all  commentators,  holds,  aU  anthroponwtphifos, 
for  words  like  "  hand,  finger,  to  n)ak,  see,"  &c. 
(see  above),  are  retained.  But  where  the  mnli 
remember,  think  of,'  &c.,  are  used  of  God,  ti»f 
always,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  stand  ii 
the  Targum  in  the  present ;  since  a  past  or  futmt 
would  imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part  of 
the  Oniniscient.<>  A  keen  distinction  is  here  also 
established  by  Luzzatto  between  *Tn  and  vJ,  tk 
foi-mer  used  of  a  real,  external  seeing,  the  Utter  of 
a  seeing  "  into  tlie  heart." 

4.  Expressions  used  of  and  to  God  by  men  ut 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  Hi» 
dignity.  Thus.  Abraham's  question,  "  The  Judgt 
of  the  whole  eai-th,  should  he  not  (N7)  do  justja?" 
fGen. rviii.  25)i8  altered  into theaffinnative:  "The 
Judge  .  .  .  verily  He  will  do  justice."  Laban,  wl» 
speaks  of  his  gods  *  in  the  text,  is  made  to  spest  (^ 
his  religion '  only  in  the  Targum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honour  of  Israel  and  their  an- 
cestors. Rachel  "  stole  "»  the  Terapliim  (iixi.  19) 
is  softened  into  Rachel  "took;"'  Jacob  "flsd"' 
from  Laban  (lb.  22),  into  "went";'  "The  «« 
of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  awiUi  cnAioea' 
(xiiiv.  13),  into  "witli  wisdom."" 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  better  unda- 
standing  of  the  text:  "for  it  is  my  mouth  to 
speaks  to  you"  (xiv.  12),  Joseph  eaid  to  hi* 
brethren :  Targum,  «  in  your  tongue,"  •  «. ».  '■'''■ 
out  an  interpreter.     "  The  people  who  hti  ""^ 


'  And  there  Is  no  forgetting  before  U»  Oinoe  of  ttj 
gloiy." 
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the  calf;"  (Ex.  xxxii.  35)  Targum, "  worshipped,"  p 
since  not  they,  but  Aaron  made  it. 

7.  Explanation  of  tropical  and  allegorical  expres- 
sions: "Be  fruitful  (lit.  'creep,'  fiom  f^)  "iJ 
multiply"  (Gen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into  "  bear  chil- 
dren ;  «  "  thy  brother  Aaron  shall  be  ihy  prophet " ' 
(Ex.  vii.  1 ),  into  "  thy  interpreter  "  •  (Meturgeman) ; 
"  I  made  thee  a  god  (Elohim)  to  Phai-aoh  "  (Ex.  rti. 
1),  into  "a  master;"*  "to  a  head  and  not  to  a  tail" 
(Deut.  zzTiii.  13),  into  "  to  a  strong  man  and  not 
to  a  weak ;"  "  and  finally,  "  Whoever  says  of  his 
&ther  and  his  mother,  1  saw  them  not  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  9),  into  "  Whoerer  is  not  merciful  ^  towards 
his  father-  and  his  mother." 

8.  Tending  to  ennoble  the  language :  the  "  wash- 
ing "  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  "  sancti- 
fyingr ;"  the  "  carcasses  "  >  of  the  animals  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XT.  11)  become  "pieces;"*  "anoint- 
ing"* becomes  "  elevating,  raising;"'  "the  wife 
of  the  bosom,"  *  "  wife  of  the  oorenanC  • 

9.  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  are 
altered,  but  the  sense  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  change  of  language  takes  place  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the  explanations  of  the  oral  law  and  the 
traditions:  e.g.  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  "On  the  morrow 
after  the  Sabbath '  (i. «.  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bread)  the  priest  shall  wave  it  (the  sheaf),"  Onkelos 
for  Sabbath,  feast-day. t  For  frontlets  *  (Deut.  vi. 
8),  Tefillin  (phylacteries).' 

(B.)  Change  of  both  the  terms  and  the  meaning. 

10.  To  avoid  phrases  apparently  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Being :  "  Am  I  in  God's 
stead  ?  "  ■■  becomes  in  Onkeloa,  "  Dost  thou  ask 
[children]  from  me?"  from  before  God  thou 
shouldst  ask  them  "  (Geo.  xxx.  2). 

11.  In  order  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
objectionable  kind.  '<  With  the  bi-eath  of  Thy  nose"  ' 
("  bUst  of  Thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Ex.  xv.  8),  becomes 
"  With  the  word  of  Thy  mouth."  •  "  And  I  shall 
spread  my  hand  over  thee"!"  (Ex.  xxiiii.  22),  is 
transformed  into  "  I  shall  with  my  word  protect 
thee."  1  "  And  thou  shalt  see  my  back  pni-ts,'  but 
my  &ce*  shall  not  be  seen"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23): 
"  And  thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  me,*  but  that 
which  is  before  me*  shall  not  be  seen"  (Deut. 
.xxxiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  sake  of  religious  euphemisms:  e,  g. 
"And  ye  shall  be  like  God"*  (Gen.  iii.  5),  is 
altered  into  "  like  princes."  T  "A  laughter  •  has 
God  made  me "  (Gen.  iii.  6),  into  "  A  joy  •  He 
igives  me  " — "  God  "  being  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors: 
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e.  g.  "  Jacob  was  an  upright  man,  a  dweller  in 
tents"'  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  becomes  "  an  upright  man, 
frequenting  the  house  of  learning."  «  "  One  of  the 
people''  might  have  lain  with  thy  wife"  (Gen. 
ixvi.  10) — "  One  singled  out  among  the  people,"  • 
«.  e.  the  king.  "  Thy  brother  came  and  took  my 
blessing  with  deceit"'  (Gen.  xxvii.  35),  becomes 
*'  with  wisdom  "s 

14.  In  order  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
aesthetical  grounds.  "  And  he  will  bathe  his  foot 
in  oil "  ' — "  And  he  will  have  many  delicacies '  of 
a  king"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24). 

15.  In  order  to  ^noble  the  language.  "  And 
man  became  a  living  being"''  (Gen.  ii.  7) — "And 
it  became  in  man  a  spring  spirit."  ■»  «  How 
good  are  thy  tents,"  0  Jacob" — "How  good  are 
thy  lands,"  0  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  5). 

16.  In  favour  of  the  Oral  Law  and  the  Rabbinical 
explanations  "  And  go  into  the  laud  of  Moriah  "  ' 
(Gen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  "  into  the  land  of  worship  " 
(the  future  place  of  the  Temple).  "  Isaac  went 
to  walk*  in  the  field"  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  is  rendered 
"to  pray."'  [Comp.  Sam.  Pent.,  p.  11146]. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  •  in  the  milk  of  its 
mother"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  26)— as  meat  and  milk,*  ac- 
cording to  the  Halachah. 

(C.)  Alterations  of  words  (circumlocutions,  addi- 
tions, &c.)  without  change  of  meaning, 

17.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  idiom :  e.  g. 
"Her  father's  brother""  (= relation),  (Gen.  ixix. 
12),  is  rendered  "  The  son  of  her  father's  sister."" 
"  What  God  doesr  (future)  he  has  told  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xli.  28)—"  What  God  will  do,"»  &c. 

1 8.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions apparently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheism  and  the  like : 
"  Who  is  like  unto  'Thee*  among  the  gods?"  is  ren- 
dered, "  There  is  none  like  unto  Thee,**  Thou  art 
God  "  (Ex.  XV.  1 1).  "  And  they  sacrifice  to  demons 
who  are  no  gods"' — "of  notise  ""l  (Dent,  xxxii.  17). 

19.  In  order  to  avoid  erroneous  notions  implied 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Divine 
Being :  e.  g.  "  And  the  Spirit  of  God  •  moved  " 
fGen.  i.  2)—"  A  wind  from  before  the  Loid." ' 
"  And  Koah  built  God  an  oltor"  (  (Gen.  viii.  20) 
— "  an  altar  before  ^  the  Lord."  "  And  God '  was 
with  the  boy  "  (Gen.  xxi.  20)—"  And  the  word  of 
God  i*  was  in  the  aid  of  the  boy."  "  The  moim- 
tain  of  God"  (Ex.  iii.  1) — "The  mountain  upon 
which  was  revealed  Ihe  glory  ■»  of  God."  "  The 
staff  of  God"  (Ex.  iv.  20)— "The  staff  with 
which  thou  hast  done  the  miracles  before  '  God." 
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"And  I  (hall  nf  what  will  be  their  end"—"  It 
is  open  (revealed)  before  me/'P  &c.  The  Divine 
Being  is  in  tiict  very  rarely  spoken  of  without  that 
spiritnal  medinm  mentioned  before;  it  being  con- 
sidered, as  it  were,  a  want  of  proper  reverence  to 
speak  to  or  of  Him  directly.  The  teiins  "  Before  " 
(Cnp),  "Word"  (Myos,  KTO'D),  "  Glory - 
(Knp»), "  Majesty  "  (iTIUDB'),  are  also  constantly 
used  instead  of  the  Divhie  name :  e.  g.  "  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  God  was  heard"  (Gen.  iii.  8)— "The 
voice  of  the  Word."  "And  He  will  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem"  (ix.  27)  — "And  the  Shechina 
[Divine  Presence]  will  dwell."  "  And  the  Lord 
went  up  iiom  Abraham  "  (Gen.  Jtvii.  22) — "  And 
the  glory  of  God  went  up."  "  And  God  came  to 
Abimelech  "  (Gen.  xx.  3)—"  And  the  word  from 
[before]  God  came  to  Abimelech." 

20.  For  the  sake  of  improving  seemingly  iire- 
verential  phrases  in  Scripture.  "  Who  is  God  that 
I  should  listen  unto  His  voice?"  (Ex.  v.  2)—"  The 
name  of  God  has  not  been  reveided  to  me,  that  I 
should  receive  His  word."  4 

21.  In  honour  of  tHe  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  I  shall  gladly 
die  " '  (Gen.  xlvi.  30),  which  might  appear  frivolous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patinarch,  becomes  "  I  shall  be 
comforted  ■  now."  "  And  he  led  his  flock  towards ' 
the  desert"  (Ex.  iii.  1) — "  towards  a  good  spot  of 
pasture  *  in  the  desert." 

22.  In  honour  of  the  Law  and  the  explanation  of 
its  obscurities.  "  To  days  and  yeare  "  (Gen.  i.  14) 
— "  that  days  and  years  should  be  counted  by 
them."*  "A  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil" 
— "  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  fruits  7  will  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil."  "  I  shall  not 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of'  man"  (viii.  21) 
— "  through  the  sin  *  of  man."  "  To  the  ground 
shall  not  be  forgiven  the  blood '  shed  upon  it " 
(Num.  XXV.  33) — "  the  mnocent"  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  metony- 
mical  and  allegorical  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  multitude :  e.g."  Thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  xiii.  16) — 
"  mighty*  as  the  dust  of  the  earth."  "  I  am  too 
small  for  all  the  benefiU"  (Gen.  xixii.  10)— "My 
good  deeds*  are  small."  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  circumcise  thy  heart " — "  the  folly  of  thy 
heart"' 

24.  For  the  sake  of  elucidating  apparent  obscuri- 
ties, &c.,  in  the  written  Law.  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  &ther  and  his  mother"  (Gen.  ii. 
24)—"  the  home  "» (not  really  his  parents).  «  The 
will  of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  (be  bush  " — "of  Him 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven  I*  [whose  Shechioah  is  in 
heaven],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 
Moses." 

2.5.  In  favour  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  traditional 
explanations  generally.  "  He  punishes  the  sins  of 
the  parents  on  their  children  "  (Kx.  xx.  5),  has  the 
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addition,  "when  the  children  follow  the  sins  of 
their  parents  "  (comp.  Ez.  xviii.  19).  «  The  right- 
eous and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill "  (Ex.  xxiii.  7) 
— "  He  who  has  left  the  tribunal  as  innocent,  thoa 
shalt  not  kill  him,"  t.  «.,  according  to  the  Halacha, 
he  is  not  to  be  arraigned  again  for  the  same  crime. 
"Doorposto"  (mrsttsott)  (Deut.  vi.  9)—"  And 
thou  shalt  write  them  . .  .  and  affix  than  upon  the 
posts,"  &c 

(D.)  Alteratiob  of  language  and  meaning. 

26.  In  honour  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  avoid  ap- 
parent multiplicity  or  a  likeness.  "  Behold  man 
will  be  like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  eril" 
(Gen.  iii.  22)—"  He  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
world '  to  know  good  and  evil."  "  For  who  is 
a  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  who  could  do  like 
Thy  deeds  and  powers?"  (Dent.  iii.  24)—"  Thou 
art  God,  Thy  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  is  in 
heaven  '  above,  and  reigns  on  earth  below,  and  there 
is  none  who  does  lil<e  unto  Thy  deeds,"  &c. 

27.  Alteration  of  epithets  employed  of  God. 
"And  before  Thee  shall  I  hide  myself""  (Gen. 
iv.  14)—"  And  before  Thee  it  is  not  possible  to 
hide."  »  "  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise  •  Him, 
the  God  of  my  father  and  I  will  extol*  Him"  (Ex. 
IV.  2)—"  This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  build  Him  a 
sanctuary ;  i  the  God  of  my  &thers,  and  I  will  pray 
before  Him,"  '  "In  one  moment  I  shall  go  np  in 
thy  midst  and  annihilate  thee  " — "  For  one  hour 
will  I  take  away  my  miyesty  ■  from  among  thee  " 
(since  no  evil  can  come  from  above). 

28.  For  the  ennobling  of  the  sense.  "  Great  is 
Jehovah  above  all  gods" — "Great  is  God,  snd 
there  is  no  other  god  beside  Him."  "  Send  throagh 
him  whom  thou  wilt  send  "  (Ex.  iv.  13} — "  through 
him  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent." 

29.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  the  souls  they  made  *  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xii. 
5) — "  the  souls  they  made  subject  to  the  Diri« 
Law*  in  Haran."  "  And  Isaac  brought  her  into 
the  tent  of  his  mother  Sarah  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  67)— 
"  And  lo  righteous  were  her  works,"  like  the  works 
of  his  mother  Sai-ah."  "  And  he  bent  his  shonlder 
to  bear,  and  he  became  a  tributary  servant "  (Gen. 
ilix.  15) — "  And  he  vrill  conquer  the  cities  of  the 
nations  and  destroy  their  dwelling-phices,  and  those 
that  will  remain  there  will  serve  him  and  pay  ^ 
bute  to  him."  "  People,  foolish  and  not  wise ' 
(Deut.  xxiii.  6)—"  People  who  has  received  the 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise."  T 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical   and   metonymicsl 
phrases.     "  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  raise  hi_6 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  ili.  44)—"  There  shall  not  a  man  raise  his  hand 
to  seixe  a  weapon,  and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a  horse. 

31.  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  language.  "Coat" 
of  skin  "  (Gen.  iii.  21)—"  Garments  of  honour' 
on  the  skin   of  their  flesh."     "  Thy  two  '•    " 
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te»  who  are  found  with  thee"  (Gen.  xix.  15)— 
*'  who  were  found  fiiithful  with  thee."  "  May 
Beuben  live  and  not  die"  (Deut.  xzxiii.  6)—"  Uay 
Reuben  live  in  the  everlasting  life." 

The  foregoing  eiamples  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  bear  out  su6baently  the  judgment  given  above  on 
this  Targom.  In  spite  of  its  manjr  and  important 
discrepancies,  it  never  for  one  moment  forgets  its 
aim  of  being  a  clear,  though  free,  translation  for 
tha  people,  and  nothing  more.  Wherever  it 
deviates  from  the  literalness  of  the  text,  such  a 
coarse,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified — nay,  neces- 
sitated— either  by  the  obscurity  of  the  passage, 
or  the  wrong  ccnstraction  that  naturally  would 
be  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude.  The 
explanations  given  agi-ee  either  with  the  real  sense, 
or  develop  the  corrent  tradition  supposed  to  under- 
lie it.  The  specimens  adduced  by  other  investi- 
gators, however  dilferently  classified  or  explained, 
are  easily  brought  under  the  foregoing  heads. 
They  one  and  all  tend  to  prove  that  Onkclos, 
whatever  the  objections  against  single  instances, 
is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  thoroughly 
competent  interpreter.  A  few  instances  only 
—and  they  are  very  few  indeed — may  be  ad- 
daced,  where  even  Onkelos,  as  it  would  appear, 
"doimitat."  Far  be  it  from  us  for  one  moment 
to  depreciate,  as  has  been  done,  the  infinitely 
raperior  knowledge  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
idioms  on  the  part  of  the  writers  and  editors  of 
our  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies 
from  modem  translations  to  ignorance.  They  drank 
from  the  fullness  of  a  highly  valuable  traditional 
exegesis,  as  fi-esh  and  vigorous  in  their  days  as 
the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  was  in  the  circles 
of  the  wise,  the  academies  and  schools.  But 
we  have  this  advantage,  that  woixis  which  then 
were  obsolete,  and  whose  meaning  was  Imown  no 
longer — only  guessed  at— are  to  us  familiar  by  the 
numerous  progeny  they  have  produced  in  cognate 
idioms,  known  to  us  through  the  mighty  spr^  of 
linguistic  science  in  our  days ;  and  if  we  ai*e  not 
aided  by  a  traditional  ex^esis  handed  down  within 
and  without  the  schools,  perhaps  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  framing  of  the  document  itself,  neither  are 
we  prejudiced  and  fettered  by  it.  Whatever  may  be 
implied  and  hidden  in  a  verse  or  word,  we  have  no 
reason  to  translate  it  accordingly,  and,  for  the  attain- 
ing of  this  purpose,  to  overstrain  the  poweis  of  the 
roots.  Among  such  small  shortcomings  of  our 
translator  may  be  mentioned  that  he  appears  to 
have  envneously  derived  JIKC  (Gen.  iv.  7)  from 
Kd;  that  nrOlI  (xx.  6)  is  by  him  rendei-ed 
JlTOIKi  TOK  (Gen.  xU.  43)  by  to'?D'?  NIK; 
nak    (Deut.    xxiv.    5)    nSK  ;    and    the    like. 

Comp.  however  the  Commentators  on  these  pas- 
sages. 

The  bulk  of  the  passages  generally  adduced  as 
proofe  of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Onkelos 
have  to  a  great  pai-t  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
forcing  specimens  to  be  intentional  deviations; 
many  other  passages  not  mentioned  merely  instance 
the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  pait  of  his  aitics. 

Some  places,  again,  exhibit  that  blending  of  two 
distinct  translations,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the 
catchword  being  appnently  taken  in  two  different 
senses.  Thus  Gen.  xxii.  13,  where  he  translates: 
"  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  after  these,  and 
behold  there  was  a  ram  ;  he  has  not  "  in  his  per- 
plexity "  misti-anslated  nriN  for  nntt,  but  he  has 
only  placed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  IHH  after 
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the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noon  (i-am)  ;  and 
the  Kin,  which  is  moreover  wanting  in  some  texts, 
has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  of  "VMt  or  IDK, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  passage  more  lucid  still. 
A  similar  instance  of  a  double  tianslation  is  found  in 
Gen.  ix.  6 :  "  Whosoever  sheds  a  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed" — rendei'ed  "  Whoso- 
ever sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  witnesses  through 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;" 
01K3,  by  man,  being  taken  first  as  "  witness," 
and  then  as  "judges." 

We  may  further  notice  the  occnrrence  of  two 
Messianic  passages  in  this  Tai^m  :  the  one.  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  Shiloh  ;  the  other.  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
"  sceptre: "  both  rendered  "  Messiah." 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "  Genius "  of  Onkelos  as 
Translator  and  as  Paraphrast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  specimens  subjoined  in  pp.  1659-61. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute 
account  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any  other 
Targum.  Regarding  the  Unguistic  shades  of  the 
different  Tai'gums,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  general  remark,  that  the  later  the  version, 
the  moK  coiTupt  and  adulterated  its  language. 
Three  dialects,  however,  are  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished :  as  in  the  Aramaic  idiom  in  general, 
which  in  conti'adistinction  to  the  Syriac,  or  Chris- 
tian Aramaic,  may  be  called  Judaeo-Aramaic,  so 
also  in  the  different  Targums ;  and  their  recognition 
is  a  material  aid  towards  fixing  the  place  of  their 
origin;  although  we  must  warn  the  reader  that 
this  guidance  is  not  always  to  be  I'elied  upon. 

1.  The  Galilean  dialect,  known  and  spoken  of  al- 
ready in  the  Talmud  as  the  oae  which  most  carelessly 
confounds  its  sounds,  vowels  as  well  as  consonants. 
"  The  Galileans  are  negligent  with  respect  to  their 
language,*  and  care  not  for  granunatical  forms  "  ^ 
is  a  common  saying  in  the  Gemara.  We  learn  that 
they  did  not  distinguish  propeily  between  B  and  P 
(3,  B),  saying  Tapula  instead  of  Tabula,  between 
Ch  and  K  (3  and  p)  saying  x'^P'os  for  Kvpios.  Far 
less  could  they  distinguish  between  the  various  gut- 
turals, as  is  cleverly  exemplified  in  the  stoi^  where 
a  Judaean  asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  wanted 
to  buy  an  1DK,  whether  he  meant  "VSy  (wool), 
or  1SK  (a  lamb),  or  IDFI  (wine),  or  "ten  (an 

ass).  The  next  consequence  of  this  their  disregard 
of  the  gutturals  was,  that  they  threw  them  often  off 
entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  woM  per  aphaeretin. 
Again  they  oolttracted,  or  rather  wedged  together, 
words  of  the  most  dissimilar  terminations  and  be- 
ginnings. By  confounding  the  vowels  like  the  con- 
sonants, they  often  created  entirely  new  woids  and 
forms.  The  Mappik  H  (rl)  became  Ch  (somewhat 
similar  to  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial  H). 
As  the  chief  reason  for  this  Galilean  confusion  of 
tongues  (for  which  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  73 ;  Mark 
xiv.  70)  may  be  assigned  the  increased  facility  of 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations  owing  to 
their  northern  situation. 

2.  The  Samaritan  Dialect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
Hebrew  and  Aramean,  in  accordance  with  the  origin 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  characteristics  ai-e  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Ain  (which  not  onl^  stands  fur 
other  guttural^  but  is  even  used  as  mattr  lectionie), 
the  commutation  of  the  gutturals  in  general,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  mute  consonants  3  for  1, 
p  for  3,  n  for  p,  &c 

3.  The  Judaean  or  Jerusalem   Dialect  (comp. 
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Ned.  666)  scarcely  ever  pronounoet  the  guttural* 
at  the  end  properly,  often  throws  them  ofT  entirely. 
Jeshu&,  becomes  Jeshu  ;  Sheba — Shib.  Many  words 
are  pecaliar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  appellatious 
of  "  door,"  '  "  light,"  *  "  reward,"  •  &c.,  are 
totally  different  from  those  used  in  the  other  dia- 
lect*. Altogether  all  the  peculiarities  of  proria- 
dalitm,  shortening  and  lengthening  of  vowels,  idiom- 
atic phrases  and  words,  also  an  orthography  of  its 
own,  generally  with  a  fuller  and  broader  vocalisa- 
tion, are  noticeable  throughout  both  the  Targums 
and  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  which,  for  the  far- 
ther elucidation  of  this  point  ns  of  many  others 
hare  as  yet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognised  Greek  words,  the  greater 
part  of  which  also  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midraah,  are  found  in  Onkelos:  Ex.  xxriii,  25, 
ffiilpvWof,  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  lyXv^;  Gen.  xxviii. 
17,  ^/Ji^Tijj;  Lev.  xi.  30,  'KMA^rqt;  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  ktf^ui  (Plin.  xxxTU.  68);  Ex.  xxxix.  11, 
"  Kaf>xi)tMoi,comp.  Pes.der.  Kah.  xxxii.  (Carbun- 
cnii);  Dent.  xx.  20,  'xf^-l'^i^''-  ^  xcviii.)  ; 
Ex. xxviii.  20,<XP<'M' >  ^um.  xv.  38,  Deut.  xxii.  12, 
fKpJurwtSoy;  Ex.  xxx.  34,  iWirros;  Gen.  xxxvii. 
28,  'AqW;  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  '^tros;  Ex.  xxvi.  6, 
^ir6mni;  Gen.  vi.  14-,  •Wtpoi;  Ex.  xxviii.  19, 
*  Ktyxpot  (Plin.  xxxvii.  4).  To  these  may  be  added 
the  unrecognised  '  Ktpaidt  (Kx.  xxi.  18),  *  Ktfipoi- 
Xtis,  or  Xtfifixn  (Gen.  xxx.  14),  &c 

The  fallowing  short  rules  on  the  general  mode 
of  transcribing  tiie  Greek  Letters  in  Aramaic  and 
Syriac  (Targum,°  Talmud,  Midrash,  &c),  may  not 
be  out  of  place: — 

r  before  palatals,  pronounced  like  r,  become)  ]. 

Z  is  rendered  by  T. 

H  appears  to  have  occasionally  assumed  the  pro- 
DUDciatioD  of  a  consonant  (Digamma) ;  and  a  1  is 
inserted. 

0  is  n,  T  C3.  But  this  rule,  even  making  al- 
lowances for  corruptions,  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  been  strictly  observed. 

K  is  p,  sometimes  3. 

M,  which  before  labials  stands  in  lien  of  a  r,  be- 
comes 3  :  occasionally  a  3  is  inserted  before  labials 
where  it  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  word. 

B,  generally  D3,  sometimes,  however,  tl  or  V3. 

n  is  B,  sometimes,  however,  it  is  softened 
into  3.  , 

P  is  sometimes  altered  into  7  or  3. 

"P  becomes  either  HI  or  *IH  at  the  b^^ingof  a 
word.  ' 

2  either  D  or  T. 

I'he  ipiritia  aaper,  which  in  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  reappears  again  sometimes 
{ffvyitfoi — SanAedrin).  Even  the  lenii  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  a  H  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  oaptr  is 
dropped. 

As  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  laid 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
Towel-points  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  an  K  prottheticum  is  placed,  so  as  to  render 
the  pronnnciation  easier.  The  terminations  are  fre- 
quently Hebraised : — thns  ai  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  the  termination  of  the  Masc.  PI.  D*,  &c. 


•  Hen  for  K33  *  •3»yi3  f"  ♦JTC 

•  f{pi        ^  enn        '  HTKhn 

'  K^PTO         -  «3n3"0         •  aoro 


A  curious  and  instructive  oomparisoD  may  be 

instituted,  between  this  mode  of  transcription  of 
the  Greek  letters  into  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  into  Greek,  as  found  chiefly  in  the 
LX.\. 

M  sometimes  inaodible  (sptWf.  len.)  'Aapir, 
'EAxwii ;  sometimes  audible  (as  ^fririt.  asper),  'Afi- 
paipL,  'HKlas. 

3  =  j3:  'PfjS^icKa;  sometimes  ^:'IaK«/9C^,  some- 
times v:  'PoaS,  sometimes  /i/9:  XtfovpSafiiX, 
sometimes  it  is  completely  changed  into  /i:  'lo^mia 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 

i  =  y:  T6ntp,  sometimes  k  :   Aa>^,  aometinies 

X :  i'fovx- 

T  =  j!  onc*=T  MarpolS  (Gen.  xxxm.  39). 

n  =  N,  either  spirit,  asp.  like  'O8o^^,  or  s/ii. 
ten.  like  'AiS^X. 

1  =  1;,  not  the  vowel,  but  our  v.  'Euo,  A«v£: 
thus  also  ov  (as  the  (ireek  writers  ofUn  express 
the  Latin  e  by  ov):  'Itovovi:  sometimes =^: 
'ittfii  (Gen.  xir.  5) ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  left 
out,  'kari  for  Vashti. 

T  =  (,  sometimes  a:  'SafiovXAv,  Xarfit;  rarely 
{:  Ba<i{(Gen.  xxii.  21). 

n,  often  entirely  omitted,  or  represented  by  s 
sp«r.  len.  in  the  bt^nning,  or  the  leduplication  of 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  word ; 
sometimes  =  x  ■  Xi/i ;  sometimes  =  k  :  Tifit* 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

D=t:  Xcupdr;  sometimes  =  8:  *oiS  (Gen.  i. 
6);  or  9:  'EXi^fW  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 

'={:  'ItuciP,  or  {  before  p  (1) :  'Upt/iiia.  Be- 
tween several  vowels  it  is  sometimes  entirely 
omitted:  'looSiE. 

3  = ;( :  XttKcuiv ;  sometimes  k  :  ^afiaScuti  (Gen. 
X.  7);  rarely  =  7:  Ta^Baptl/i. 

7,  3,  "l=A,  K,  p;  but  they  are  often  feund  in- 
terehanged :  owing  perhaps  to  the  similarity  of  the 
Greek  letters.  3  is  sometimes  also  rendered  /i  {«* 
above). 

D-M.  sometimes  /8:  Hc0(>4S,  2«/3X<(  (1  Chr. 
i.  47). 

Kf  and  D=<r:  ivntiv,  Zi)e(p,  S^y. 

j;=:5ptr.  fen.:  'E^pAv;  sometimes  =y  (  i)  f^' 

(tofipa ;  sometimes  k,  'ApPiK  (Gen.  xxiii.  3). 

B  =  ^ :  toX^,  or  ir :  3a\iradS. 

V=ir:  3tt<ip;  sometimes  f:  0((f  (Cen.  x.23; 
Cod.  Alex. 'Hi;  xxii.  21 :  'nf). 

P  =  ic:  BoXtU;  sometimes  x:  Xerrou^;  aW 
y:  XeXfy. 

n=4:  'Ittifitt;  sometimes  r:  Toxis. 

As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Targm" 
was  prepared,  we  can  only  reiterate  that  we  ha« 
no  cei-tainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  to  the 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  our  Targum  to^- 
Pages  upon  pages  of  Variants  have  been  gathered  by 
Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Buxtorf,  De  Rossi,  ClenciB, 
Luzzntto,  and  others,  by  a  superficial  comparisoo  ot 
a  few  copies  only,  and  those  chiefly  printed  on«. 
Whenever  the  very  numerous  MSS.  shall  be  col- 
lated, then  the  learned  world  may  possibly  «"™ 
to  certain  probable  conclusions  on  it  It  we"' 
appear,  however,  that  broadly  speaking,  our  pre«M 
Masoretio  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  we 


•  (KC)  0^13  (MWi.  Ls*.Syr.  i?S,  makes  lti*«»)' 
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Onk.  yersion  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at  nil 
eTent*;  unless  we  aaxnine  th«t  late  hands  hare 
Ixen  intentionally  busy  in  mutually  assimilating 
%ext  and  translation.  Many  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  De  Bosai  and  othen  from  the  discre|nncies  of 
the  version  to  discrepancies  of  the  original  from 
^e  Masor.  Text,  must  needs  be  rejected  if  Onkelos' 
method  and  phraseology,  as  we  hare  exhibited  it, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  when,  Ex. 
xxir.  7,  "before  the  people"  is  found  in  Onkelce, 
-while  our  Hebrew  text  reads  "  in.  the  ears,"  it 
hj  no  means  follows  that  Onkelos  read  *]TM3 : 
it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining  the  unusual 
phrase,  to  which  he  remains  fiiithful  throughout. 
Or,  "  Lead  the  people  unto  the  place  (A.V.)  of 
which  I  hare  spoken"  (Ex.  xxxii.  34),  is  solely 
Onkelos'  tmnslation  of  TEtC  7K,  scif,  the  place, 
and  no  C!\pO  need  be  conjectured  as  having  stood 
Id  Onkelos'  copy;  as  also,  Ex.  ix.  7,  his  addition 
"  From  the  cattle  of  '  the  children  of '  Israel " 
does  not  prove  a  *]3  to  have  stood  in  his  Codex. 

And  this  also  settles  (or  rather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  tlie  Targumic 
Texts,  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
no  MS.  has  as  yet  been  found  older  than  at  most 
600  years,  even  the  careful  comparison  of  all  those 
that  do  exist  would  not  mnch  further  our  know- 
ledge. As  fiur  as  those  existing  are  concerned,  they 
teem  with  the  most  palpable  blunders, — ^not  to  speak 
of  variants,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  copyists ; — but  few  are  of  a  nature  damaf^ng 
the  sense  materially.  The  circumstance  that  Text 
and  Targum  were  often  placed  side  by  side,  coltunn 
by  column,, must  hare  had  no  little  share  iu  the  in- 
correctness, since  it  was  but  natural  to  make  the 
Targum  resemble  the  Text  as  closely  as  possible, 
while  the  nature  of  its  material  differences  was  often 
nnknown  to  the  scribe.  In  fact,  the  accent  itself  was 
made  to  fit  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  wher- 
ever a  larger  addition  did  not  render  it  uttsrly  im- 
possible. Thus  letters  are  inserted,  omitted,  thrust 
in,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places. 
But  the  difference  goes  still  further.  In  some  Co- 
dices synonymous  tei-ms  are  used  most  arbitrarily  as 
it  would  appear:  njTW  and  KHOnS  earth,  DIN 
and  KC3K  man,  imM  and  "piXO  path,  ilin*  and 
Q^HtM,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  are  found  to  replace 
each  other  indiscriminately.  In  some  instances,  the 
Hebrew  Codex  itself  has,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
been  emendated  from  the  Targum. 

A  Masorah  has  been  written  on  Onkelos,  with- 
ont,  however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  it, 
and  witfaoat,  we  should  say,  mwm  value.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  of  the  public  libraries  abroad. 
What  has  become  of  Buxtorf's  copy,  which  he 
intended  to  add  to  his  never  printed  "  Babylonia  " — 
a  book  devoted  to  this  some  subject — we  do  not 
know.  Luzzatto  has  lately  foimd  such  a  "Ma- 
sorah" in  a  Pentateuch  MS.,  but  he  only  mentions 
some  variants  contained  in  it.  Its  tiUe  mnst  not 
mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Misorah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  recent 
work,  like  the  Manrah  of  the  Talmud,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Talmud  Text. 

The  MSS.  of  Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bers— a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  read  every  Sabbath  at 
home,  if  not  in  the  Synagogue.  The  Bodleian  has 
5,  the  British  Museum  2,  Vienna  6,  Augsburg  1 


Nuremberg  2,  Altdorf  1,  Carlsmhe  3,  Stuttgart  2, 
Erfurt  3,  Dresden  1,  Leipsic  1,  Jena  1,  DeKan  1, 
Helmstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Breslau  1,  Brieg  1,  liegens- 
burg  1,  Hamburg  7,  Copenhagen  2,  Cpsala  1, 
Amsterdam  1,  Paris  8,  Molsheim  1,  Venice  6, 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  1,  Sienna  1,  Genoa  1, 
Florence  5,  Bologna  2,  Padua  1,  Trieste  2, 
Parma  about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  complete 
Codd.  containing  Onkelos. 

Edilio  Prmcepi,  Bologna  1482,  fol.  (Abr.  b. 
Chajyiro)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  Rashi.  Later  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1491,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  (1517)  and  the  Venice  (Bombers;)  Polyglotts 
(1518,  1526,  1547-49),  and  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  followed  by  the  Paiis 
Polyglott  (1645),  and  Walton's  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendated  edition  dates  Wilna  1852. 

Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  between  Onkelos 
and  the  Samaintan  version  we  Imre  spoken  under 
Samaritan  Pentatedch  [p.  1114].  There  also 
will  be  found  a  specimen  of  both,  taken  from  the 
Barberini  Codex.'  Many  more  points  connected 
with  Onkelos  and  his  influence  npon  later  Herme- 
neutics  and  Exegesis,  as  well  as  his  relation  to 
earlier  or  later  versions,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  points 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  induced  to 
dwell  so  long  upon  this  single  Targum,  because  in 
the  first  instance  a  great  d^  that  has  been  said 
here  will,  mutatis  mutandis,  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targnms;  and  further,  because  Onkelos  is 

THE  CHALDEB  VERSION  KOT*  t^OX^I",  while,  fj-om 
Jonathan  downwards,  we  more  and  more  leave  the 
proviiice  of  Version  and  gradually  arrive  from  Para- 
phrase to  Midrash-Haggadah.  We  shall  therefore 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  these,  but  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  main  results. 

II.  Tabgdm  on  the  Pbophets 

viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, — 
called  Tarocx  op  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 

Next  in  time  and  importance  to  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets, 
which  in  our  printed  Edd.  and  MSS. — none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  years — is  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  contains 
the  following  statements: — (1.)  "  P^ighty  disciples 
had  Hillel  the  Elder,  thirty  of  whom  were  worthy 
that  the  Shechinah  (Divine  Majesty)  should  rest 
upon  them,  as  it  did  upon  Moses  our  \jori ;  peace  be 
upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sun 
should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  as  it  did  at  that 
of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  intermediate 
worth.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai ;  and  it  was 
said  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai,  that  he  left  not  (unin- 
vestigated) the  Bible,  the  Mishna,  the  Gemaia,  the 
Halachahs,  the  Haggadahs,  the  subtleties  of  the 
Law,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Sofcrim  .  .  .  .  ; 
the  easy  things  and  the  difficult  things  [from  the 
most  awful  Divine  mysteries  to  the  common  po- 
pular proverbs]  ...  If  this  is  said  of  the  least 
of  them,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  •'.«.  Jo- 
nathan b.  Uzziel?"  (Bab.  Bath.  134a;  comp. 
Succ.  28  a).  (2.)  A  second  passage  (see  Onkelos) 
referring  more  especially  to  our  present  subject, 
reads  as  follows :  "  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was 
made  by  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  from  the  mouth 
of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  by  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  from  the  mouth 
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of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  And  in  that 
hour  was  the  Land  of  Israel  shaken  three  handred 
poraaangs.  .  .  .  And  a  Toice  was  heard,  saying, 
<  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  mj  secrets  unto  the 
sons  of  man  ?  '  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  and 
said :  *  It  is  I  who  have  revealed  Thy  secrets  to  the 
sons  of  maD.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  revealed 
before  Thee,  that  not  for  my  honour  have  1  done 
it,  nor  for  the  honour  of  my  fitther's  house,  but 
for  Thine  honour ;  that  the  disputes  may  cease  in 
Israel.'  .  .  .  And  he  further  desired  to  reveal  the 
Talcum  to  the  Hagiographa,  when  a  voice  was 
heai-d : — '  Enough."  And  why  ? — because  the  day 
of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein  (Meg.  3a)." 
Wonderful  to  relate,  the  sole  and  exclusive  autho- 
rity for  the  geneiid  belief  in  the  authorship  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  is  this  second  Hagadistic 
passage  exclusively ;  which,  if  it  does  mean  any- 
thing, doei  at  all  events  not  mean  our  Targum, 
which  is  found  mourning  over  the  "  Temple  in 
ruins,"  full  of  invectives  against  Rome  (Sam.  xi.  5; 
Is.  xxxiv.  9,  &c.  &c.),  mentioning  Armillus  (Is.  z. 
4)  (the  Antichiist),  Germania  (Ez.  xxxriii.  6) : — 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  other 
internal  and  external  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era.  If  intei'polations  must 
be  assumed, — and  indeed  Rashi  speaks  already  of 
corruptions  in  his  MSS. — such  solitary  additions 
are  at  all  events  a  very  diffsrent  thing  from  a 
wholesale  system  of  intentional  and  minute  inter- 
polation throughout  the  bulky  work.  Bat  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  this  belief — long  and 
partly  still  upheld  most  reverentially  against  all 
difficulties — is  completely  modem:  that  is,  not 
older  than  at  most  600  years  (the  date  of  oar 
oldest  Targum  MSS.),  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  and  genuine  sources :  the  Talmud,  the 
Hidrash,  the  Babylonian  Schools,  and  every  autho- 
rity down  to  Hai  Gaon  (12th  cent.).  Frequently 
quoted  as  this  Targum  is  in  the  ancient  works,  it 
IS  never  once  quoted  as  the  Targum  of  Jonathan. 
But  it  is  invariably  inti-oduoed  with  the  formula : 
"  R.  Joseph*  (bar  Chama,  the  Blind,  euphemistically 
called  the  clear-sighted,  the  well-known  President 
of  Pumfaeditha  in  Babylonia,  who  succeeded  Rabbe 
in  319  A.U.)  says,"  &c  (Moed  Katon  26  a,  Pesach. 
68  a,  Sanh.  94  6).  Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in 
Joseph's  name,  and  with  the  addition,  "  Without 
the  Targum  to  this  veme  (due  to  him)  we  could 
not  understand  it."  This  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
case  :  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  yeara  critics 
have  lavished  all  their  acumen  to  defend  what  never 
had  any  real  existence,  or  at  best  owed  its  ap- 
parent existence  to  a  heading  added  by  a  superficial 
scribe. 

The  date  which  the  Talmud  thus  in  reality 
assigns  to  our  Targum  fully  coincides  with  our 
former  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar- 
gumi  in  general.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
much  from  the  legend  that  to  write  down  the 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much 
bolder  undertaking — and  one  to  which  still  moi-e 
reluctantly  leave  was  given — than  a  Targum  on 
the  Pentateuch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long, 
after  Onkelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; — the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who,  it  is 
said,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Targum 
when  he  had  become  blind.    The  reasob  given  for 


*  '■  Sbui,"  -  Possessor  of  Wheat,"  in  allusian  to  Us  vast 
mastery  over  the  trsditions. 


that  relnctanoe  is,  although  hyperbolically  txpimstii, 
perfectly  clear:  "The  Targum  on  the  lYopheb 
revealed  the  secrets" — that  it,  it  allowed  free 
scope  to  the  wildest  fimtasy  to  ran  riot  upon  the 
prophetic  passages — tempting  through  their  very 
obscurity, — and  to  utter  explanations  and  interpret- 
ations relative  to  present  eventa,  and  oracles  of  its 
own  for  future  times,  which  might  be  fmnght  with 
grave  dangen  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  (permitted  to  be  committ^  to 
writing,  Meg.  3  a ;  Kidd.  69  a)  could  not  bnt  br, 
even  in  its  written  form,  more  sober,  more  dignified, 
more  within  the  bounds  of  fixed  and  well  known 
traditious,  than  any  other  Targum  ;  since  it  had  ori- 
ginally been  read  publicly,  and  beoi  checked  by  the 
congregation  as  well  as  the  authorities  present ; — 
as  we  hare  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  Intro- 
duction. There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  more  than  fi-agmenta  from  the  Prophets  having 
ever  been  read  and  translated  in  the  synag'^ue. 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  was  more  than  the 
redactor  of  this  the  second  part  of  the  Bible- 
Targum,  whidi  was  originated  in  Palestine,  and 
was  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  Babylon,  we  caii- 
not  determine.  He  may  perhaps  have  made  coDsi- 
derable  additions  of  his  own,  by  filling  up  gaps 
or  rejecting  wrong  versions  of  some  parts.  So 
much  seems  certain,  that  the  schoolmen  of  his 
Academy  were  the  collectors  and  revisers,  and  be 
gave  it  that  stamp  of  unity  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses, spite  of  the  occasional  difleivnce  of  style:— 
adapted  simply  to  the  variegated  hue*  and  dictioos 
of  its  manifold  biblical  originals. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  in  the  main  either 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  quoted.  We  believe  tlot 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  Hillel,  and  abo 
that  he  did  translate,  either  privately  or  publidy, 
parts  of  the  prophetical  book* ;  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  in  a  mystical  manner.  And  so  startling  were  his 
interpretations — ^bome  aloft  by  his  high  fame — that 
who  but  prophets  themselves  could  have  revealed 
them  to  him  ?  And,  going  a  step  further,  who  oodd 
reveal  prophetic  allegories  and  mysteries  of  all  the 
prophetic  books,  but  those  who,  themselves  the  last 
in  the  list,  had  the  whole  body  of  sacred  ondes 
before  them?  This  appears  to  u*  the  only  ra- 
tional conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts :— as 
they  stand,  not  as  they  an  imagined.  That  nothioj 
save  a  few  snatches  of  this  original  pataphnue  or 
Midrash  could  be  embodied  m  our  Targum,  we  need 
not  urge.  Tet  for  these  even  ve  have  no  proof. 
Zunz,  the  facile  prmcept  of  Targumic  as  well  as 
Midrashic  investigation,  who,  a*  late  as  18^ 
{Gottai.  Yortr.),  still  believed  himself  in  the  mo- 
dem notion  of  Jonathan's  authorship  ("  first  half 
of  first  century,  A.D."),  now  utterly  rgects  the 
notion  of  "  our  poasessing  anythmg  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel"  (Geiger's  ZeiUckr.  1837,  p.  250). 

Lees  conservative  than  our  view,  however,  are  the 
views  of  the  modem  School  (Rappoport,  Luzzatto, 
Frankel,  Geiger,  Levy,  Bauer,  Jahn,  BerthoUt, 
Levysohn,  &c.),  who  not  only  reject  the  anthor- 
ship  of  Jonathan,  but  also  utterly  deny  that  there 
was  any  ground  whatsoever  for  anigning  a  Targum 
to  him,  as  is  done  in  the  Talmud.  The  p*sng«i 
they  say ,  is  not  older,  but  younger  than  our  Targum, 
and  in  &ct  does  apply,  eiToneoiuly  of  course,  to  this, 
and  to  no  other  work  ofasimihir  kind.  ThepopnJy 
cry  for  a  great  "  name,  upon  which  to  hang  — >" 
Talmudic^  phraseology — all  tint  is  cherished  ana 
venerated,  and  the  wuii  of  those  eager  to  ioiivt  ^ 
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tiiii  Vcnioo  a  lasting  aathmity,  found  in  Jonathan 
tha  most  fitting  penon  to  &ther  it  upon.  Was  he 
not  the  greatest  of  the  great,  "  who  had  been  dusted' 
vrith  the  dust  of  Hillel's  feet  ?  "  He  was  the  wisest 
of  tlie  wise,  the  one  most  imbued  with  knowledge 
hnnuin  and  divine,  of  all  those  eighty,  the  least  of 
larhom  was  worthy  that  the  sun  should  stay  its 
course  at  his  bidding.  Nay,  such  were  the  flames '' 
tliat  arose  from  bis  glowing  spirit,  aay*  the  hyper- 
bolic Ha^adah,  that  "  when  he  studied  in  the  I^w, 
the  rery  lards  that  flew  over  him  in  the  air,  were 
ooosumed  by  fire  "  (nisrtphu  ' — ^not,  as  Landau,  in 
the  preTaoe  to  his  Amch,  apologetically  translates, 
became  Sen^ihi).  At  th<!  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  great  Uillel 
himself,  or  any  other  much  earlier  ud  equally 
eminent  Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  Soterim 
perhaps,  should  not  have  been  fixed  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  fii-st  broached  by  Drusius, 
and  long  exploded,  has  rpcently  been  iwiyed  nnder 
a  somewhat  modified  form,  Jonathan  (Godgiven), 
Drusius  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotion  (God- 
given),  the  second  Greek  translator  of  the  Bible 
aAer  the  LXX.,  who  had  become  a  Jewish  proee- 
lyte.  Considering  that  the  latter  lived  under 
Commodus  II.,  and  the  former  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
the  Uagiographa),  while  the  former  translated  the 
leMe  Bible;  tlut  Jonathan  translated  into  Ara- 
maic and  Theodotion  into  Greek, — not  to  mention 
the  £>ct  that  Theodotion  was,  to  aay  the  least, 
s  not  very  competent  translator,  since  "  ignorance 
or  negligence"  (Mont&uoon,  Prtf.  to  Hexapla), 
or  both,  must  needs  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  tiiins- 
lator,  who,  when  in  difficulties,  simply  transcribes 
the  hard  Hebrew  words  into  Greek  characteia,  with- 
out tronbUng  himself  any  further ;  '  while  the 
mastery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dis- 
played in  the  J(Hiathanic  Versitm  are  astounding : — 
considering  all  this,  we  need  not  like  Walton  ask 
caustically,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  should  not 
rather  be  identified  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
whose  name  also  is  "  Godgiven ;" — but  dismiss  the 
suggestion  as  Catpzov  long  since  dismissed  it.  We 
■re,  however,  told  now  (Lunatto,  Geiger,  &c.),  that 
as  the  Babylonian  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  was 
called  a  Targum  "  in  the  manner  of  Aquila  or 
Onkelos,"  >'. «.  of  sterling  value,  so  also  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Babylonian  Targum,  which  em- 
braced the  Prophets,  was  called  a  Targum  "  in  the 
manner  of  Theodotion  "  =  Joiuithan;  and  by  a 
further  stretch,  Jonathan-Theodotion  became  the 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel.  We  cannot  but  disagree  with 
this  hypothesis  also — based  on  next  to  nothing,  and 
carried  to  more  than  the  usual  length  of  speculation. 
While  Akyla  is  quoted  continually  in  the  Talmud, 
and  is  deservedly  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
beloved  characters,  every  trait  and  incident  of 
whose  personal  history  is  told  even  twice  over,  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  person  as  Theodotion 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Talmudical  litera- 
ture. What,  again,  was  it  that  could  have  acquired 
so  transcendent  a  fame  for  his  translation  and  him- 
self, that  a  Version  pot  into  the  mouths  of  the  rery 
prophets  should  be  called  after  him,  "  in  order  that 
the  people  should  like  it"? — a  translation  which 

k  Theslmilaof  theflre— "as  the  Law  was  given  in  fire 
en  Shial  "—Is  a  very  bvourita  ooe  in  the  Hldrash. 
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was,  in  &ct,  deservedly  unknown,  and,  properly 
speaking,  no  transUtion  at  all.  It  was,  as  we 
learn,  a  kind  of  private  emendation  of  some  LXX, 
passages,  objectionable  to  the  pious  Proselyte  in 
their  then  corrupted  state.  It  was  only  the  Book 
of  Daniel  which  was  retained  from  Theodotion's 
pen,  because  in  this  book  the  LXX.  had  become 
post  correction.  If,  moreover,  the  intention  was 
"  to  give  the  people  a  Hebrew  for  a  Greek  name, 
because  the  latter  might  aoond  too  foreign,"  it 
was  an  entirely  gratuitous  one.  Greek  names 
abound  in  the  Talmud,  and  even  names  begin- 
ning with  Theo  like  Theodorus  are  to  be  found 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  this  Targum  was  a  post-Talmudical  prodoo- 
tion,  belonging  to  the  7th  or  8th  cent.  A.D.  For 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talmudical 
quotations  from  it.  And  when  we  further  add, 
that  Jo.  Horinus,  a  man  as  conspicuous  by  his  want 
of  knowledge  as  by  his  most  ludicrous  attacks  upon 
all  that  was  "  Jewish  "  or  "  Protestant"  (it  was  he, 
e.g.  who  wished  to  see  the  "  forged  "  Hasoretic  Code 
corrected  fiom  the  Samaritau  Pentateuch,  9.0.)  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  only,  defender  of  this  theory,  we 
have  said  enough.  On  the  other  theory  of  there 
being  more  than  one  author  to  our  Targum  (Eicb- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette),  combated  fiercely  by 
Oesenius,  Hiivemick,  and  others,  we  need  not 
further  enlarge,  after  what  we  have  already  said.  It 
certainly  js  the  work,  not  of  one,  or  of  two,  but  of 
twenty,  of  fifty  and  more  Meturgemanim,  Hag- 
gadists,  and  Halachists,  The  edition,  however, 
we  repeat  it  advisedly,  has  the  undeniable  stamp  of 
one  master-mind ;  and  its  individual  workings,  its 
manner  and  peculiarity  ai'e  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  whole  labour  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
Such,  we  hold,  must  be  the  impression  upon  every 
attentive  render ;  more  especially,  if  he  judiciously 
distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  last  prophets. 
That  in  the  historical  relations  of  the  former,  the 
Venrfon  must  be,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  and 
close  (although  here  too,  as  we  shall  show,  Hag- 
gadah  often  takes  the  reins  out  of  the  Heturgeman's 
or  editor's  hands),  while  in  the  obscurer  Oiades' 
of  the  latter  the  Midiash  reigns  supreme :  is  exactly 
what  the  history  of  Targnmio  development  leads  us 
to  expect. 

And  with  this  we  have  pointed  out  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Targum  under  consideraticn.  Gradu- 
itlly,  perceptibly  almost,  the  translation  becomes  the 
Tpiyttita,  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  allegory,  parable, 
myth,  tale,  and  oddly  masked  history — such  as  we  are 
wont  to  see  in  Talmud  and  Hidrash,  written  under 
the  bloody  censorship  of  Esau-Kome ;  interspersed 
with  some  lyrical  pieces  of  rare  poetical  value.  It 
becomes,  in  short,  like  the  Haggadah,  a  whole  system 
of  Eastern  phantasmagorias  whirling  round  the  sun 
of  the  Holy  Word  of  the  Seer.  Yet,  it  is  always 
aware  of  being  a  translation.  It  returns  to  its 
verse  afler  long  excurses,  often  in  next  to  no  per- 
ceptible connexion  with  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  full  swing  of  fimcy,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
many  currents  of  thought  that  arise  out  of  a  single 
word,  snatches  of  the  verse  firom  which  the  flight  was 
taken  will  suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  like  a  re- 
frain or  a  keynote,  showing  that  in  reality  there  is  a 

way  of  emendation;  Lev.  xliL  (,  nn&DD,  Maoi^iia; 
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coanexioDi  though  Uddcn  to  the  uninitiated.    For 
long  periods  again,  it  adheres  most  strictly  to  its  text 
and  to  its  vene,  and  translates  most  oonsdentionsly  ' 
and  closely.     It  may  thus  fairly  be  described  as 
holding  in  point  of  interpretation  and  eolargement 
of  the  text,  the  middle  place  between  Onlielos,  who 
only  in  extreme  cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and 
the  subsequent  Targums,  whose  connexion  with  their 
texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  Bighty  character. 
Sometimes  indeed  our  Taigum  coincides  ao  entirely 
with    Onkelos, — being,   in   fact,   of  one    and    the 
same  origin   and    growth,  and  a   mere  continua- 
tion and  completion  as  it  were  of  the  former  work, 
that  this  simihu-ity  has  misled  critics  into  specu- 
lations of  the  priority  in  date  of  dther  the  one 
or  the  other.    Uitvemick,  «.  g.  holds — against  Zuns 
— that  Onkelos  copied,  plagiarised  in  fact,  Jonathan. 
We  do  not  eee,  quite  apait  from  our  placing  Onkelos 
tii'st,  why  either  should  hare  used  the  other.     The 
three   passages  (Judg.  r.  26  and  Dent.  nji.  5; 
2  K.  xiv.  6  and  Deut.  xxlv.  16 ;  Jer.  xlriii.  45, 
46  and   Num.  xii.  28,  29)  generally  adduced, 
do  not  in  the  first  place  exhibit  that  literal  close- 
ness which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which  alone 
could  be  called    "  copying ;"   and   in   the   second 
place,  the  two  last  passages  ai«  not,  as  we  also 
thought  we  could   infer  from  the  words  of  the 
writers  on  either  side,  extraneous  paraphrastic  addi- 
tions, but  simply  the  similar  translations  of  similar 
texts:  while  in  the  first  passage  Jonathan  only 
refers  to  an  injanction  contained  in  the  Pentateuch- 
Terse  quoted.    But  even  had  we  found  such  para- 
phrastic additions,  apparently  not  belonging  to  the 
subject,  we  should   hare  accounted  for  them  by 
certain  traditions — the  common  property  of  the 
whole  generation, — being  recalled  by  a  certain  word 
or  phrase  in   the  Pentateuch  to  the  memory  of: 
the  one  translator ;  and  by  another  word  or  phrase 
in  the  Prophets  to  the  memory  of  the  other  trans- 
lator.    The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where  it 
adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  coirect  in  a 
philosophical  and   exegetical   sense,   closely  literal 
eren,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  easily 
to  be  understood  by  the  people.    When,  bowerer, 
similes  are  used,  untamiliar  or  obscure  to  th^people, 
it  tmhesitatingly  dissolves  them  and  makes  them 
easy  in   their  mouths   like  household  words,  by 
adcUng  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems  fit ;  some- 
times, it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  eren 
incorrectly,  comprehending  the  original  meaning. 
Yet  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  to  a 
Veraion  which  altogether  bean  the  stamp  of  thorough 
competence  and  carefulness  that  which  may  be  single 
corruptions  or  interpolations,  as  we  find  them  some- 
times indicated   by  an   introductory    "  Says  the 
Prophet " '  :  although,  as  stated  above,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  passages  displaying  an  ac- 
quaintance with  works  written  down  to  the  4th 
century,  and  exhibiting  popular  notions  current  at 
that  time,   to  the  Tai'gum  in   its  original  shape. 
Generally  speaking,  and  holding  the  diffei-ence  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  (supposed  to 
contain  in  its  very  letters  and  signs  Halachlstic  re- 
ferences, and  therefore  only  to  be  handled  by  the 
Meturgeman  with  the  greatest  care)  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  (freest  Homiletes  themselres)  steadily  in 
view — the  roles  laid  down   above  with  respect 
to  the  discrepancies  between  Original  and  Targum, 


'  lSum.U.lo;  2Som.  xxttt.3;  1  K.Iv.  33;  Is.  Iv.  2, 
Ix.  e,  X.  27.  xl.  1,  S,  xr.  2,  xvl.  1,  9,  xxvill.  S,  xllL  1, 


in  Onkelos,  hold  good  also  with  Jonatlun.  Anthro- 
pomorphisms it  STOids  carefully.  Geogra]4iical 
names  are,  in  most  cases,  retained  as  in  the  Origiual, 
and  where  translated,  they  are  generally  correct. 
Its  partiality  for  Israel  never  goes  so  far  that  any- 
thing derogatory  to  the  chiuracter  of  the  people 
should  be  willingly  suppressed,  although  a  certain 
reluctanceagainst  dwelling  upon  its  iniquities  and  pu- 
nishment; longer  than  necessary,  is  risible.  Where, 
however,  that  which  redounds  to  the  praise  of  the 
individual — mora  especially  of  heroes,  kings,  pio- 
phets — and  of  tlie  community,  is  contained  in  the 
text,  there  the  paraphrase  loringly  tarries.  Future 
bliss,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  libera- 
tion from  the  oppressor,  restoration  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jdiovah 
and  the  House  of  David,  the  re-establishment  <^ 
the  nation  and  of  its  full  and  entire  independence, 
as  well  as  of  the  national  worship,  with  ail  the 
primitire  splendour  of  Priest  and  Lerite,  singer 
and  musician  and  prophet  —  these  are  the  &- 
vourite  dreams  of  the  people  and  of  Jonathan,  and 
no  link  is  overlooked  by  which  those  strains  may 
be  drawn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical  theme.  Of 
Messianic  passages,  Jonathan  has  pointed  out  those 
mentioned  below ';  a  number  not  too  large,  if  we  con- 
sider how,  with  the  increased  misery  of  the  people, 
theiraixlentdesi  re  to  see  their  Delirererappear  speedily 
must  hare  tried  to  find  as  many  places  in  the  Bible  as 
passible,  waminting  His  arrival.  So  fiir  from  their 
being  suppressed  (as,  by  one  of  those  imfortnnate 
accidents  that  befall  sometimes  a  long  string  of  m- 
veetigatort,  who  are  copying  their  information  at 
third  and  fourth  hand,  has  been  unblushingly  s>- 
sei-ted  by  almost  everybody  up  to  Gesenius,  who 
found  its  source  in  a  mwunderstood  tenienet  (/ 
CarptoB),  they  are  most  prominently,  often  al- 
most pointedly  brought  forward.  And  there  is 
a  decided  polemical  animus  inherent  in  them— 
temperate  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  but  containing 
many  an  unspoken  word :  such  as  a  fervent  human 
mind  pressed  down  by  all  the  woes  and  terrors, 
written  and  unwrittai,  would  whisper  to  itself  in 
the  depths  of  its  despair.  These  passages  extol 
most  rapturously  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  Messiah 
to  come — by  way  of  contrast  to  the  humble  «pp«»i^ 
ance  of  Christ :  and  all  the  places  where  suffering 
and  misery  appear  to  be  the  lot  forecast  to  the 
Anointed,  it  is  Israel,  to  whom  the  passage  is 
referred  by  the  Targum. 

Of  further  dogmatical  and  theological  pecu- 
liarities (and  this  Targum  will  one  day  prove 
a  mine  of  instruction  (£iefly  m  that  direction,  be- 
sides the  other  vast  advantages  inherent  in  it, 
as  in  the  older  Targums,  for  linguistic,  patristic, 
ge<^raphical,  historical,  and  other  studies)  we  nuy 
mention  briefly  the  "  Stars  of  God"  (Is.  xir.  13; 
comp.  Dan.  viii.  10 ;  2  Hacc.  ix.  10,  being  leferred 
— in  a  similar  manner — ^to  "  the  people  of  Israd ;  ) 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  death  (Isa.  xxii.  14,  Ixr. 
15),  &c.  As  to  the  general  nature  of  its  idiom,  what 
we  have  said  above  holds  good  here.  Likew* 
our  remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  text  of  the 
Original  of  Onkelos,  and  ita  own  text,  may  stand  for 
Jonathan,  who  never  appears  to  difi'ei'  from  the 
Masoretic  text  without  a  very  cogent  reason.  Yet, 
since  Jonathan's  MSS.,  though  very  much  smaller 
in  number,  are  in  a  still  worse  plight  than  those 

xUii.  10,  xlv.  1,  HI.  13,  Ull.  10;  Jer.  xillL  ».  *«•  "• 
xxxtH.  13,  IB;  Hos.  HI.  6,  xlv.  8;  Mit  iv.  «,  v.  1  HI 
Zech.  Ui.  8,  iv.  1,  vL  12,  z. «. 
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of  Onkdos,  we  cannot  speak  with  great  certainty 
OD  this  point.  Respecting,  however,  the  individual 
language  and  phraseology  of  the  translation,  it  lacks 
to  a  certain,  though  small,  degree,  the  cleamei»  and 
transparency  of  Onkeloe ;  and  is  somewhat  alloyed 
with  foreign  words.  Not  to  such  a  degree,  however, 
that  we  cannot  fully  endorse  Carpzov's  dictum: 
"  Cujna  nitor  sermonis  Chaldaei  et  dictionis  laudatur 
puritas,  ad  Onkelosum  proxime  acoedens  et  parum 
deflectensapnro  tereoqne  Ohaldaismo  biblico"  {Crit. 
Sacr.  p.  461),-  and  incline  to  the  belief  of  Wolf 
{BiM.  Hebr.  ii.  1165):  "Quae  vero,  vel  quod  ad 
voces  novas  et  lorbaras,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  infe- 
riores,  aut  futilia  nonnulla,  qnamvis  pauca  tripllcis 
hujus  generis  exstent,  ibi  occurrunt,  ex  merito  fiil- 
■arii  cujusdam  ingenio  adscribuntur."  Of  the 
manner  and  style  of  this  Targum,  the  few  subjoined 
specimens  will  we  hope  give  an  approximate  idea. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  a  feature  of  our 
Targum,  not  the  least  intei-esting  perhaps,  in  relation 
to  general  or  " human "  literature:  viz.,  that  the 
Shemitic  fairy  and  legendary  lore,  which  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years — as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, — has 
grown  up  in  East  and  West  to  vast  glittering  moun- 
tain-ranges, is  to  a  very  great  extent  to  be  found, 
in  an  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this  our  Targum. 
When  the  literai-y  history  of  those  most  wonderful 
circles  of  medieval  sagas— the  sole  apparent  fruit 
brought  home  by  the  crusaders  from  the  Kastem 
battle-fields  —  shall  come  to  be  written  by  a 
competent  and  thorough  investigator,  he  will  hare 
to  extend  his  study  of  the  sources  to  this  despised 
"fabulosus"  Targum  Jonathan  ben  Uxziel.  And 
the  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend,  which 
Islam  has  said  and  sung  in  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to  the  delight 
of  the  wise  and  the  simple  for  twelve  centuries  now, 
is  contained  ahnost  fully  developed,  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  clearer,  purer,  and  incomparably  more 
poetically  conceived,  in  our  Targum-Haggadah. 

The  Ediiio  Princeps  dates  Leiria,  1494.  The 
later  editions  are  embodied  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  London  Polyglotts.  Several  single  books  have 
likewise  been  repeatedly  edited  (comp.  Wolff, 
Le  Long,  Rosenmiiiler,  &c.). 

•     Jo  DOES  V. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


1  TaxK  sang  Deborah 
and  Bank  the  son  of 
Abinoam  on  that  day, 
saying, 


2  Praise  ye  the  Loan  for 
the  avenging  of  Israel, 
when  the  people  willingly 
offered  themselves. 


TAKOUM 
[Jokathah-bkn-Ukeikl] 
TO  THE  PHOPHETS. 


1  AMD  Deborah  and  Ba- 
rak the  son  of  Abinoam 
gave  praise  for  the  miracle 
and  the  salvation  which 
were  wrought  for  Israel 
on  that  day,  and  spake  : 

2  When  the  children  of 
Israel  rebel  against  the 
Law,  then  the  nations 
come  over  them  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  cities ; 

but  when  they  return  to  do  the  Law,  then  they 
are  mighty  over  their  enemies,  and  flrive  them 
out  from  the  wliole  territory  of  the  land  of 
IsraeL  Thus  has  been  broken  Sisera  and  all 
his  armies  to  bis  punishment,  and  to  a  miracle 
and  a  salvation  for  Israel.  Then  the  wise 
returned  to  sit  in  the  houses  of  the  synagogue 
.  .  .  and  to  teach  unto  the  people  the  doctrine 


I  of  the  Law. 
Lord. 


Therefore  praise  ye  and  bless  the 


AUTHOMSED 
VEESION. 


TARGUM 

[JoifATHAM-BKN-UzZIXL] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


3  Hear,  O  ye  kings;  give 
ear,  O  ye  princes ;  I,  nen 
I,  will  sing  unto  the 
Loud  ;  1  will  sing  praite 
to  the  Lobs  God  of  Israel. 


4  LoBD,  when  thou  went- 
est  out  of  Scir,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field 
of  Edom,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the  clouds  also 
dropped  water. 


5  The  mountains  melted 
from  before  the  Lobd,  even 
that  Sinai  from  before  the 
LoKD  God  of  Israel. 


3  Hear,  ye  kings  (ye 
who  came  with  Bisra  to 
the  battle-array],  listen, 
ye  rulera  [ye  who  were 
with  Jabln  the  king  of 
Kenaan:  not  with  your 

armies  nor  with  yonr  power  have  ye  con- 
quered and  become  mighty  over  the  house  of 
Israel] — said  Deborah  in  prophecy  before  Ood  : 
I  praise,  give  thanks  and  blessings  before  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel, 

4  [O  Lord,  Thy  Law 
which  Thou  gavest  to 
Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress it,  then  the  nations 
rule  over  them  :  but 
when  they  return  to  it, 
then  they  become  power- 
Ail  over  their  enemies.] 

O  Lord,  on  the  day  when  Thou  didst  reveal 
Thyself  to  give  it  unto  them  from  Seir,  Thou 
beounest  manifest  unto  them  in  the  splendour 
of  Thy  glory  over  the  territories  of  Edom: 
the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  showered  down, 
the  clouds  dropped  rain. 

5  The  mountains  trem- 
bled before  the  Lord,  the 
mountains  of  Tabor,  the 
mountain  of  Uermon,  and 
the  mountain  of  Carmel, 

spake  with  each  other,  and  said  one  to  the 
other :  Upon  me  the  Shechinah  will  rest,  and 
to  me  will  It  come.  But  the  Shechinah  rested 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  weakest  and 
smallest  of  all  the  mountains.  .  .  .  This  Sinai 
trembled  and  shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up  as 
goes  up  the  smoke  of  on  oven  :  because  of  the 
glory  of  the  Ood  of  Israel  which  had  manifested 
itself  upon  it. 

e  When  they  transgress- 
ed in  the  days  of  Shamgor 
the  son  of  Anath  in  the 
days  of  Jael,  ceased  the 
wayfarers  :  they  who  had 
walked  in  well-prepared 
ways  had  again  to  walk  in 
fnrtive  paths. 

7  Destroyed  were  the 
open  cities  of  the  land  of 
Israel :  their  inhabitants 
were  shaken  off  and  driven 
about,  until  I,  Deborah, 
was  sent  to  prophesy  over 
the  house  of  Israel. 

8  'When  the  children  of 
Israel  went  to  pray  unto 
new  Idols  [errors],  which 
recently  bad  come  to  be 
worshipped,  with  which 
their  Cithers  did  not  con- 
cern themselves,  there  come  over  them  the 
nations  and  drove  them  out  of  their  cities  :  but 
when  they  returned  to  the  Law,  they  could  not 
prevail  against  them  until  they  made  themselves 
strong,  and  Sisra  went  up  against  them,  the 
enemy  and  the  adversary,  with  forty  thousand 
chiefs  of  troops,  with  fifty  thousand  holdera  of 
the  sword,  with  sixty  thousand  holders  of  spears, 
with  seventy  thousand  holders  of  shields,  with 
eighty  thousand  throwers  of  arrows  and  slings, 
besides  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  his  own  chariots.  All  these  thou- 
sands and  all  these  hosts  could  not  stand  before 
Barak  and  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  with  him. 


6  In  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Anath,  in 
the  days  of  Joel,  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied, 
and  the  travellera  walked 
through  byways. 


7  The  mhabUanit  of  the 
villages  ceased,  they  ceased 
in  Israel,  imtil  that  I  De- 
borah arose,  that  I  arose 
a  mother  in  Israel, 


8  They  chose  new  gods ; 
then  was  war  in  the  gates : 
was  there  a  shield  or  spear 
seen  among  forty  thousand 
in  Israeli 
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VERSION. 


9  Mj  heart  if  toward  the 
governors  of  Israel,  that 
ofllBred  themselres  will- 
ingly among  the  people. 
Bless  ye  the  Lobd. 


TARGUM 
[Jokatbax-Beh-Uzziel] 
TO  THE  PB0PHET9. 


9  Spake  Deborah  in  pro- 
phecy :  I  am  sent  to  praise 
the  scribes  of  Israel,  who, 
while  this  tribulation  last- 
ed, ceased  not  to  study  in 
the  Law  ;  and  it  redounds 
well  onto  them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  con- 
gregation, wide  open,  and  taught  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  the  Law,  and  praised  and  ren- 

—       dered  thanks  before  the 

Lord. 
10  Speak,  ye  that  ride     10  Those  who  bad  inter- 
on  white  asses,  ye  that  ^-It   rupted  their  occupations 
in  judgment,  and  walk  by   are  riding  on  asses  covered 
the  way.  |  with  many-coloured  capa- 

rlsons,  and  they  ride  about 

freely  in  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  con- 
gregate to  sit  in  judgment.  They  walk  in  their 
old  ways,  and  are  speaking  of  the  power  Thou 
hast  shown  In  the  land  of  Israel,  ftc. 


JcrooES  XI. 


S9  Ain>  it  came  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto 
her  father,  who  did  with 
her  aeeording  to  his  tow 
which  he  had  Towed  :  and 


S9  Ahd  it  was  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and 
■he  returned  to  her  father, 
and  he  did  unto  her  ac- 
cording to  the  TOW  which 
he  had  vowed:   and  she 


she  knew  no  man.  And  it    had  known  no  man.  And  it 
was  a  custom  in  Israel.       became  a  statute  in  Israel. 

^A««(»(nBDin),that 

no  man  should  offer  up  his  son  or  his  daughter 
as  a  burnt-offering,  as  Jephta  the  Oileadite 
did,  who  asked  not  Phinehas  the  priest.  If 
he  had  asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he 
would  bSTe  dissolTed  his  tow  with  money  [for 
animal  sacrifices]. 


1  Sam.  II. 


1  Ahd  Hannah  prayed, 
and  said.  My  heart  re- 
Joleeth  in  the  Lord  ; 
mine  horn  is  exalted  iu 
the  Losd;  my  mouth  is 
enlarged  OTer  mine  ene- 
mies ;  because  I  rejoice  in 
thy  salvation. 


1  Aks  Hannah  prayed 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  said :  [Lo,  my  son 
Samuel  will  become  a  pro- 
phet over  Israel ;  in  his 
days  they  will  be  Ireed 
from  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  through  his 
hands  shall  be  done  unto 

I  them  wondrous  and  mighty  deeds :  therefore] 
1  be  strong  my  heart  in  the  portion  which  God 
gave  me.  [And  also  Hcman  the  son  of  Joel,  the 
son  of  my  son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and  his 
fourteen  sons,  to  say  praise  with  nablia  (harps  T) 
and  cythers,  with  their  brethren  the  Levites, 
to  sing  in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  :  there- 
fore] Let  my  horn  be  exalted  in  the  gift  which 
God  granted  unto  me.  [And  also  on  the 
miraculous  punishment  that  would  befal  the 
Philistines  who  would  bring  back  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot,  together  with 
a  sin-offering  :  therefore  let  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  say]  I  will  open  my  mouth 
to  speak  great  things  over  my  enemies;  be- 
cause I  rejoice  in  thy 
salvation. 

2  [Over  Sanherib  the 
king  of  AshoT  did  she 
prophesy,  and  she  said : 


i  TTurt  it  none  holy  as 
the  Loan:  for  tttrt  u 
none  beside  thee,  neither 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


TARGUM 

[Jonathan-Bkk-Uzziei,] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


it  Otert  any  rock  like  our   He  will  arise  with  all  his 
God.  armies    over   Jerusalem, 

and  a  great  sign  will  be 

done  with  him.  There  shall  fall  the  corpses  of 
his  troops  :  Therefore  praise  ye  all  the  peoples 
I  and  nations  and  tongues,  and  cry]  :  There  is 
I  none  holy  but  God  ;  there  is  not  beside  Thee ; 
I  and    Thy   people    shall  say,   There    is    none 

mighty  but  our  God. 

8  Talk  no  more  so  ex- '  3  [Over  Nebuchadnes- 
oeedlng  proudly ;  let  no(  I  zar  the  king  of  Babel  did 
arrogancy  come  out  of  she  prophesy  and  say  :  Te 
your  mouth  :  for  the  Lou> .  Chaldeans,  and  all  nations 


a  God  of  knowledge, 
and  by  him  actions  are  I 
weighed. 


who  will  once  rule  over 

Israel]      Do    not    speak 

grandly;  let  no  blasphemy 

go  out  from  your  mouth  : 

]  for  God   knows  all,  and 

over  all  bis  servants  he 

'  extends     his    judgment; 

'  also  (him  you  he  will  take 

I  punishment  of  your  guilt 

4  The    bows    of    the        4  [Over    the  kingdoo 

mighty  art  broken,  and '  Javan  she  prophesied  and 

they    that  stumbled  are  >  said]    The    bows   of  the 

girded  with  strength.        |  mighty  ones  [of  the  Js- 

I  vnnites]  will  be  broken; 

i  [and  those  of  the  home  of 

!  the  Asmoneans]  who  srs 

j  weak,  to    them   will  bi 

done  miracles  and  mighty 

i  deeds. 


1  SaiC.  XVII. 


8  AxD  he  stood  and 
cried  unto  the  armies  of 
Israel,  and  said  onto 
them,  Why  are  ye  come 
out  to  set  yow  battle  iu 
array  t  Am  not  I  a  Philis- 
tine, and  ye  servants  to 
Sault  choose  you  a  man 
for  you,  and  let  him  oome 
down  to  me. 


8  Am  he  arose,  and 
be  cried  unto  the  armies 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them  :  Why  have  yoa 
put  yourselves  in  battle 
arrayl  Am  I  not  the 
Fhtlistlne,  and  you  the 
servants  of  Saul  t  [I 
am  Goliath  the  Philistins 
from  Oath,  who  have  killed 
the  two  sons  of  Ell,  ths 
priests  Chotea  and  Finehas,  and  carried  cap- 
tive the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  I  who 
have  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Dsgon,  »y 
Xrror,  and  it  has  been  there  in  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines  seven  months.  And  in  every 
battle  which  the  Philistines  have  had  I  went 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  we  conquered 
in  the  battle,  and  we  strew  the  killed  like  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now  have  the 
Philistines  not  thought  me  worthy  to  become 
captain  of  a  thousand  over  them.  And  yoOi  " 
children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  has  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish  from  Gibeah  done  for  yoa 
that  you  made  him  king  over  yon !  If  he  is  a 
valiant  man,  let  him  come  out  and  do  battle 
with  me;  but  if  he  is  a  weak  man],  f"" 
choose  for  yourselves  a  man,  and  let  him  come 
out  against  me,  &o. 


1  KiKOS  XIX. 


11,  IS  Axs  he  said.  Go       11,  12  Axn  he  said  [to 


(brth,  and  stand  upon  the 
mount  before  the  Lokd. 
And,   behold,    the  Loan 


Elijah],  Arise  and  stand  on 
the  mountain  before  the 
Lord.    And  God  revealed 
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luuned  by,  and  a  great  and 
•trong  Tind  rent  the 
moontaina,  and  brake  In 
pieces  the  toclu,  before 
the  Lord  ;  hU  the  Lobd 
wot  not  in  the  wind :  and 
after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  Lord  tecu 
not  in  the  earthquake  ; 
And  after  the  earthqualte 
a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  loM 
not  in  the  fire  :  and  after 
the  flre  a  still  small  roice. 


TABOUM 
[Jonatbak-Brn-Uzexel] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


himself :  and  before  him  a 
host  of  angels  of  the  wind, 
clearing  the  mountain 
and  breaking  the  rocks 
befbre  tlie  Lord ;  bnt  not 
in  the  host  of  angels  was 
the  Shcchimih.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angels  of 
the  ¥rind  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  commotion ;  but 
not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  commotion  was 
the  Shechinah  of  the 
Lord.  And  after  the  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  fire ;  bnt  not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  flre  was  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord. 
But  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the  flre  came 
voices  singing  in  silence. 

13  And  it  was  when 
Elijah  heard  this,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
he  went  out  and  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  eave  ; 
and,  lo  I  with  him  was  a 
Toioe,  saying,  What  doest 
thou  here,  0  Eiyah  I  &c 


13  And  it  was  m,  when 
El^ah  heard  it,  that  he 
wrapped  his  flue  in  his 
mantle,  and  went  ont,  and 
•toad  In  the  entering  in 
of  the  cave  :  and,  behold, 
tiure  earns  a  voice  onto 
him,  and  said,  Whatdoest 
thoa  here,  Emaht 


Isaiah  XXXIII. 


S3  Fob  the  Loan  w  our 
Judge,  the  Loan  U  our 
lawgiTer,  the  Lord  <f  our 
king ;  he  will  save  ns. 


23  Fob  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  who  dcilTered  ns 
with  his  power  fhnn  Mis- 
raim;  the  Lord  is  onr 
teacher,  for  He  has  given 
ns  the  doctrine  of  the  Torah  A:om  Sinai ;  the 
Lord  is  our  king :  He  will  deliver  ns,  and  give 
us  righteous  restitution  from  the  army  of  Gog. 


Jebek.  X. 


II  Tbus  shall  ye  say 
unto  them.  The  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  am  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these 
heavens. 


II  Tan  is  the  copy  of 

the  letter  which  Jeremiah 
the  prophet  sent  to  the 
remaining  ancient  ones  of 
the  captivity  in  Babel : 
"And  if  the  nations  among 
whom  yon  are  will  say 
unto  yon,  Pray  to  our 
Brror$ : — O  house  of  Israel,  then  you  shall 
answer  thus,  and  speak  In  this  wise:  The 
Error*  nnto  wUoh  yon  pray  are  Errors  which 
are  of  no  use:  they  cannot  rain  Jhmi  hea- 
ven ;  they  cannot  cause  Ituit  to  grow  ftom 
the  earth.  They  and  their  worshippers  will 
perish  ft-om  the  earth,  and  will  he  destroyed 
from  under  these  heavens. 


MiCAH  VI. 


4  For  I  bronght  thee  np 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  redeemed  thee  out  of 
the  house  of  servants;  and 
I  sent  before  thee  Hoses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam. 


4  For  I  have  taken  tbee 
ont  fh>m  the  land  of  Miz- 
raim,  and  liave  released 
thee  from  the  house  of 
thy  bondage  :  and  have 
sent  before  thee  three  pro- 
phets ;  Moses,  to  teach 
thee  tlM  tradition  of  the  ordinances ;  Aaron,  to 
I  atone  for  the  people  ;  and  Miriam,  to  teach 
,  the  women. 


III.   and  IV.   Tahsum    OF    Jonathan-Ben- 

UZZXEL  'and  jEKUSHALMI-TABaOM  ON  THE  PEN- 


TATEUCH. 


Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place,  au- 
thorship and  editorship,  are,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Targums,  and 
belong,  in  their  pi-esent  shape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  a.d.  But  precisely  as  two  parallel 
and  independent  developments  of  the  Oral  Law 

(BStSTI)  have  sprung  up  in  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also  recent  in- 
vestigation has  proved  to  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  two  diiitinct  cycles  of  Targnms  on  the 

Written  Law  (anaSCn)— •'.  e.  the  entire  body  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Both  are  the  offspring  of  the 
old,  primitive  institution  of  the  public  "  reading 
and  ti-anslating  of  the  Torah,"  which  for  many 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  Palestinian 
synagogues.  The  one  6rst  collected,  revised,  and 
edited  in  Babylon,  called — ^more  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos) 
— the  Babylonian,  Ours,  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  superior  authority  inherent  in  all 
the  works  of  the  Madinchae  (Babylonians,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Maarbae'  or  Palestinians).  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  ao  to  say,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited — less 
carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more  faithful 
retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Me- 
turgemanira  and  Darshanim — on  the  soil  of  Judaea 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch and  a  few  other  books  and  fragmentary  pieces 
only  have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  iirom  quotations. 
The  injunction  above  mentioned  respecting  the  sab- 
batical reading  of  the  Targom  on  tite  Pentateuch — 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Prophets — explains  the  fact, 
to  a  certain  extent,  how  the  Pentateuch  Tai-gum  has 
been  religiously  preserved,  while  the  others  hare 
perished.  This  circumstance,  also,  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  Palestine  was  in  later  cen- 
turies well-nigh  cut  off  &om  commiuication  with 
the  Diaspora,  while  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
literatnre  it  produced,  reigned  paramount  over  all 
Judaism,  as,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  century,  the 
latter  continued  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  Resb  Gelutha  (Head  of  the  Golah), 
residing  in  Babylon.  As  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Targum 
may  also  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
martyrdom  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  pre- 
ferred, under  all  circumstances,  to  Uve  and  die  in 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  come  down  to  us :  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  still,  the  one 
hitherto  considered  a  fragment,  because  of  its  em- 
bracing portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  has 
in  reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any. 
further  portion,  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession 
of  two  Palestinian  Targnms,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan  (ben 
Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following  proportions: 
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a  third  on  Genetus,  a  fourth  on  Denteronomy,  a 
fifth  on  Numbers,  three-twentieths  on  Ezodua,  and 
about  one-fourteenth  on  Leviticu>.  The  latter  is 
generally  called  Targum  Jertiduibni,  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (Hai  Gaou,  Chnnanel),  Targum 
Erett  Israel,  Tai'gum  of  JerusiiJem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  That  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  same  to 
whom  the  prophetical  Targum  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  reported  to  have  lived  either  in  the  5th-4th 
century  B.C.,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ  himself 
(see  above),  could  have  little  to  do  with  a  Taj> 
gum  which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  uiv. 
19,  24),  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking-np  of 
the  West'Roman  Empire  (Num.  xxiv.  19-24), 
mentions  the  Turks  (Gen.  z.  2),  and  even  Mo- 
hammed's two  wives,  Ohadidja  and  Fatime  (Gen. 
xji.  21),  and  which  eihibits  not  only  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  the  edited  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it, 
but  adopts  itn  peculiar  phraseology : — not  to  mention 
the  complete  disparity  between  the  style,  language, 
and  general  manner  of  the  Jonathaiiic  Targum  on 
the  Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight, — was  recognised 
by  early  investigatora  (Morinns,  Pfeiffer,  Walton, 
jic.),  who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem 
Rckanati,  Asariah  de  Kossi.Gedoljah,  Galatin,  Fagius, 
&c.  But  the  relation  in  which  the  two  Targums, 
so  similar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stood  to  each  other, 
how  they  ai'ose,  and  where  and  when — all  these 
questions  have  for  a  long  time,  in  the  terse  words 
of  Zunz,  caused  many  of  the  learned  such  dire 
misery,  that  whcnevei-  the  "  Targum  Hierosolymi- 
tauum  comes  up,"  they,  instead  of  infoi-mation  on  it 
and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  reader  to  a 
round  volley  of  abuse  of  them.  Not  before  the 
first  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fiilly 
and  incontestibly  established  (by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  an  investigation  of  the  sources);  that  both 
Targums  were  in  reality  one — that  both  were  known 
down  to  the  14th  century  under  no  other  name 
than  Targum  Jerusbalmi — and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  die  abbre- 
viation "D-T.  /.'  over  one  of  the  two  documents, 
and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Targum-Jerushalmi, 
dissolved  it  erronecnsly  into  what  he  must  till 
then  have  been  engaged  in  copying — ^viz.,  Targuro- 
Joiwthan,  sc.  ben  Uzziel  (on  the  Prophets).  This 
error,  fostered  by  the  natural  tendency  of  giving 
a  well-known  and  far-famed  name — without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  its  accuracy — to  a  hitherto 
anonymous  and  comparatively  little  known  ver- 
sion, has  been  copied  again  and  again,  until  it  found 
its  way,  a  hundred  years  later,  into  print.  Of 
the  intermediate  stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had 
received  the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact,  which 
Azariah  de  Kossi  (Cod.  37  V)  mentions,  gives  evi- 
dence. "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  two  complete  Targums 
on  the  whole  Pentateudi,  word  for  word  alike; 
one  in  R^gio,  which  was  described  in  the  margin, 
'Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel;'  the  other  in 
Mantua,  described  at  the  margin  as  *  Tai-gum  Je- 
rusbalmi.' "  In  a  similar  manner  quotations  from 
either  in  the  Aruch  confound  the  designation.  Ben- 
jamin Mussaphia  (d.  1674),  the  author  of  additions 
and  corrections  to  the  Amch,  has  indeed  pronounced 
it  as  his  pei'sonal  conjecture  that  both  may  be  one 
and  the  same,  and  Uruslus,  Mendelssohn,  Rappo- 
port,  and  others  shared  his  opinion.  Yet  the 
difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity,  if  they 
were  identical,  remained  to  be  accounted  fbr.    Zunz 


tries  to  solve  it  by  assaming  that  Pseudo-Jona- 
than is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  the  frag- 
mentary Jerusbalmi  is  a  collection  of  variants  to 
it.  The  circumstance  of  its  also  containing  por- 
tions identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  collection  of  readings,  be  explains  by 
the  negligence  of  the  transcriber.  Frankel,  how- 
ever, followed  by  Tiaub  and  Levysohn,  has  gone  a 
step  further.  From  the  very  identity  of  a  propo> 
tionately  large  number  of  plaoKs,  amounting  to 
about  thirty  in  each  book,  and  from  cei-tain  pal- 
pable and  consistent  differences  which  run  through 
both  recensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  carry  conviction  on  the 
face  of  it,  viz.,  that  Jenishalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 
phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo-Jo- 
nathan a  fm-ther  emendated  and  completed  edition 
to  the  whole  Pentateudi  of  Jerushalml-Onkelcs. 
The  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Tai-gum  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (that  of  Onkelos  being  well  known  in  Pales- 
tine), was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  explain 
such  of  the  passages  as  seemed  either  obscure  in 
themselves  or  capable  of  greater  adaptation  to  the 
tinaes ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  gi^eut  and  pan- 
mount  desire  for  legendary  lore,  and  ethical  and  ho- 
miletical  motives,  intertwined  with  the  very  letter  of 
txripture,  did  not  and  could  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  (generally)  strictly  literal  version  of  Onkelos, 
as  soon  as  the  time  of  eccentric,  prolix,  oral  Targums 
had  finally  ceased  in  Palestine  too,  and  writteii 
Targums  of  Babylon  were  introduced  as  a  substi- 
tute, once  for  all.  Hence  vai-iants,  exactly  as  fonnd 
in  Jerusbalmi,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkelos,  bat  to 
such  portions  as  seemed  most  to  require  "  improve- 
ment "  in  the  direction  indicated.  And  how  much 
this  thoronghly  paraphrastic  version  was  preferred 
to  the  literal  is,  among  other  signs,  pUinly  visible 
from  the  circnmstance  that  it  is  still  joined,  for 
instance,  to  the  reading  of  the  Decalogue  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  At  a  later  period 
the  gaps  were  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ing Jerusbalmi  was  recast,  as  fiir  again  as  seemtd 
fitting  and  requisite.  This  is  the  Jonathan,  so  called 
for  the  kst  tour  hundred  years  only.  And  thns 
the  identity  in  some,  and  ^e  divergence  in  other 
places  finds  its  most  natural  solution. 

The  Jerusbalmi,  in  both  its  recensions,  is  written 
in  the  Palestinensian  dialect,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  we  have  briefly  characterised  above.  It  i» 
older  than  the  Masota  and  the  conquest  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  must  be 
its  bii-thplace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  given  will  not 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aim  and  pur- 
pose is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to  foim  an 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Halachah  and 
Ha^adah,  which  refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  takes 
its  stand  upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  diief  use  to 
us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  all^ory,  parable,  mystic 
digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  ha^adistic  writings— Mishna,  Talmud,  Me- 
chilta,  Sifra,  Sifri,  &c ;  and  both  Winer  and  Peter- 
mann,  not  to  mention  the  older  authorities,  hare 
wrongly  charged  it  with  inventmg  its  interpreta- 
tions. Even  where  no  source  can  be  indicated,  the 
author  has  surely  only  given  utterance  to  the  lead- 
ing notions  and  ideas  of  his  times,  extravagant  and 
abstruse  as  they  may  oftentimes  appear  to  our  mo- 
dem Western  minds.  Little  value  Is  inherent  in  its 
critical  emendations  on  the  ex^esis  of  Onkelos.  It 
sometimes  endeavours  either  to  find  an  entirely  ne* 
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ngnification  for  a  word,  and  th«n  it  often  falls  into 
grave  errors,  or  it  restores  interpretations  rejected 
by  Onkelos,  only  it  most  never  be  foi^tten  that 
translation  is  quite  a  secondary  object  with  Jeru- 
shalmi.  It  adheres,  however,  to  the  genei^  method 
followed  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  It  dissolves 
similes  and  widens  too  concise  diction.  Geogra- 
phical names  it  alters  into  those  current  in  its  own 
day.  It  avoids  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  an-  ' 
thropopathisms.  The  strict  distinction  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  man  is  kept  up,  and  the  word 
Dip  "  before  "  is  put  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  former  and  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  other 
— "  Shcchinah,"  "  Word,"  "  Glory,"  &c.  It  never 
uses  Elohim  where  the  Scripture  applies  it  to 
man  or  idols.  The  same  care  is  taken  to  extol 
the  good  deeds  of  the  people  and  its  ancestors, 
and  to  slur  over  and  excuse  the  evil  ones,  &c. : — 
all  this,  however,  in  a  much  more  decided  and 
exaggerated  form  than  either  in  Onkelos  or  Jona- 
than. Its  Unguage  and  grammar  are  very  cor- 
rupt ;  it  abounds — chiefly  in  its  larger  edition, 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan — in  Greek,  Win,  Penian,  and 
Arabic  words ;  and  even  making  allowances  for  the 
many  blunders  of  ignorant  scribes,  enough  will 
remain  to  proooonce  the  diction  ungiammatical  in 
very  many  places. 

Thus  much  briefly  of  the  Jerushalmi  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point 
oat  a  few  characteristics  belonging  to  its  two 
recensions  respectively.  The  first,  Jerushalmi  (tor' 
iioxh't  knows  very  little  of  angels ;  Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  occuning :  in  Jonathan,  on  the 
other  hand,  angelology  flourishes  in  great  vigour: 


to  the  Biblical  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  are  added 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Sainael,  Sagnugael,  Shachassai, 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  the 
building  of  the  Babylonian  tower ;  nine  himdred 
millions  of  punisliing  angels  go  through  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  £zodus,  &c.  Jerushalmi  makes 
use  but  rarely  of  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  while 
Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  through  the 
medium  of  Haggadah :  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence 
Jonathan  has  many  Hidrashim  not  found  in  Jeru- 
shalmi, while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one  con- 
tained in  the  latter.  There  are  no  direct  historical 
dates  in  Jemshalmi,  but  many  are  found  in  Jona- 
than, and  since  all  other  signs  indicate  that  bat  a 
short  space  of  time  intervenes  between  the  two, 
the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  nunifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  them,  however,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  is  this,  th»t 
while  Jemshalmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Talmud.  Of  either  we  subjoin  short 
specimens,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  easier  compaii- 
son,  and  reference,  we  have  placed  side  by  side  with 
Onkelos.  The  Targum  Jerushalmi  was  first  printed 
in  Bomberg'a  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  S.,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Bamberg's  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  vol.  iv. 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Ashur  Purinz  in  the  Library  of 
the  family  of  the  Puahs  in  Teniae,  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1590,  as  "  Tai^m  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,"  at  Venice,  reprinted  at  Hanau,  1618, 
i  Amsterdam,  1640,  Prague,  1646,  Walton,  vol. 
I  iv.,  &c. 


Genesis  III.  17-24. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


17  And  onto  Adam  he 
said.  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  tmto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
cursed  t«  the  ground  for 
thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  of  It  all  the  days 
of  thy  life ; 

18  Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  brbig  forth 
to  thee;  and  thou  sbalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 


ONKELOS. 


17  Ams  to  Adam  he  said. 
For  that  thou  hast  accepted 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
which  1  have  commanded 
unto  thee,  and  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  from  It : 
cursed  shall  the  earth  be 
for  thy  sake ;  with  trouble 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  it  shall  grow  for 
thee;  and  thou  sbalt  eat 
the  grass  of  the  field  ; 


TARGUM 
JEBC8HALHI. 
lint  Seeemian. 


18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  It  multiply 
for  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  grass  that  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then  began 
Adam  and  said,  I  pray, 
through  the  Heroy  that  Is 
before  Thee,  Jehovah,  let 
us  not  be  uocoonted  before 
Thee  as  the  beasts  that  eat 
the  grass  on  the  tue  of  the 
field :  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  arise  and  toil 
with  the  toll  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  thus 
may  there  be  a  difference 
before  Thee  between  the 
sons  of  man  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 


TARGUM 

[JOIiATHAN-BEN-UzSlBL] 

JERUSHALMI. 
Second  Secention, 


17  Am  to  Adam  be  said. 
Because  thou  hast  received 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee.  Thou 
Shalt  not  eat  trcm  It : 
cursed  be  the  earth,  be- 
cause It  has  not  shown  un- 
to thee  thy  fault ;  in  sor- 
row shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  grow  and 
multiply  for  thy  sake ;  and 
thou  Shalt  eat  the  grass 
that  is  on  the  face  of  the 
field.  Adam  answered  and 
said,  I  pray,  by  the  Mercy 
that  Is  before  Thee,  Je- 
hovah, that  we  may  not 
be  deemed  like  unto  the 
beasts,  that  we  should  eat 
grass  that  is  on  the  face  of 
the  field ;  may  we  be  al- 
lowed to  arise  and  toil  with 
the  tolling  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  fhnn  the  food 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  may 
there  he  a  distinction  now 
bebro  Thee,  between  the 
sons  of  men  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 
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AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


19  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
ttct  (halt  thou  eat  bread, 
tlU  thou  return  unto  the 


0NKEL08. 


TAR0X7M 
JERUSHALHI. 


TARGUM 

[JOXATHAX-BEX-nzIIKLj 

JERUSHALMI. 
Second  Sec^tuicn. 


19  In  the  awcat  of  thy 
face  Shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
until  thou  retumest  unto 


ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  the  earth  ttom  which  thou 
thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  |  art  created  :  for  dust  art 
ttrl,  and  unto  dust  ehalt  i  thou,  and  to  dust  shalt 
thou  return.  thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  his 
wife's  name  Etc  ;  because 
sbt  was  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

11  Unto  Adam  also  and 
to  his  wife  did  the  Lord 
God  make  coats  of  skins, 
and  clothed  them. 


33  And   the   Lobd  Ood 

said,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil :  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  erer : 


!3  Therefore  the  Loan. 
God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  tma  whence 
he  was  taken. 


34  8o  he  drove  out  the 
man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  tho  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubims,  [I]  and  a  ilom- 
ing  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life. 


SO  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah  ; 
for  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  sons  of  man. 

31  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  tflory,  on 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  and 
clothed  them. 


33  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said,  Behold  Adam  is  the 
onljr  one  in  the  world 
knowing  good  and  evil : 
perchance  now  he  might 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  bom  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
evermore. 


23  And  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah Elohim  said,  Lo  I 
man,  whom  I  created,  la 
alone  in  this  world,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens ;  mighty  nations 
will  spring  from  him  ;  fhmi 
him  also  will  arise  a  people 
that  will  know  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and 
evil :  now  it  is  better  to 
expel  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  before  he  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  take  also 
flrom  the  fhilts  of  the  tree 
of  Ufo,  and  eat,  and  live 
forever. 


33  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
sent  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  earth 
whence  he  was  created. 


34  And  he  drove  out 
Adam  ;  and  he  placed  be- 
fore the  garden  of  Eden 
the  Cherubim  and  the  sharp 
sword,  which  turns  to 
guard  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life. 


24  And  He  expelled 
Adam,  and  caused  to  reside 
the  splendour  of  His  She- 
chinoh  from  the  beginning 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  above  the  two  Cheru- 
bim. Two  thousand  years 
before  the  world  was 
created,  he  created  the 
Law,  and  prepared  Gehin- 
nom  [Hell]  and  Oan  Eden 
[Paradise] :  He  prepared 
Gan  Eden  for  the  Right- 
eous, that  they  may  eat 
and  delight  in  the  fruits  of 


19  .  .  .  In  the  toil  of 
the  palm  of  thy  hand  shalt 
thou  eat  food,  until  thoa 
retnment  unto  the  dust 
from  which  thou  wen 
created  :  for  dust  artthoo, 
and  to  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn :  for  from  the  dust 
thou  wilt  once  rise  to  giTC 
Judgment  and  account  for 
all  that  thou  bast  done, 
on  the  day  of  the  gntt 
Judgment. 

30  And  Adam  caUed  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavih ; 
for  she  is  the  mother  of  aU 
the  sons  of  man. 
21  And  Jehovah  EloUm 
made  unto  Adam  and  hii 
wife  garments  of  hononr, 
tnm  the  akin  of  the  ler- 
pent  which  he  had  catt  oot 
oflt,  on  the  skin  ofthdr 
flesh,     instead     of    thdr 
beauty  which  they  had  cut 
off ;  and  he  clothed  them. 
23  And  Jehovah  Elohim 
said  to    the    angels  Uitt 
were    ministering    befoie 
him,  Lot  there  is  Adsm 
alone  on  the  earth,  as  I 
am  alone  in   the  h^best 
Heavens,   and    there  will 
spring  ftom  him  those  vbo 
know   to    distinguish   be- 
tween   good  and  evil:  if 
he  had  kept  the  command- 
ment   I    commanded,   be 
would  have  been  living  sad 
lasting,  like  the  tree  oflife, 
for  evermore.     Now  riiwe 
he  has   not  kept  whst  I 
commanded.     We    decits 
against  him  and  expel  bim 
from  the  garden  of  Edm, 
before  he  may  stretch  out 
his  hand  and  take  from  the 
fruits  of  the  tree  oflife; 
for  if  he  ate  therefrom  be 
would  live  and  remain  Ibr 
ever. 

33  And  Jehovah  Elobim 
expelled  him  ttaa  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  he 
went  and  he  octUed  on  the 
Mount  of  Moriah,  to  till 
the  earth  of  which  be  wu 
created. 
24  And  He  drove  nrt 
Adsm  from  where  He  had 
made  to  reside  the  glorj 
of  His  Shechinah  ft«m 
the  beginning  between  the 
two  Cherubim.  Before  He 
created  the  world  He  bai 
created  the  Law:  He  bu 
prepared  the  garden  « 
Eden  for  the  Bigbteona, 
that  they  sholl  eat  and  de- 
light in  the  tniu  of  the 
tree,  because  they  bare 
acted  during  their  life  ac- 
cording to  the  doctnne  ol 
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ADTH. 
VERSION. 


TAKGUM  JERTTSHALMI. 
Mrit  Secaision. 


TARGOM 

[Johatbak-bkn-Uzctbl] 

JBRUSHALMI. 

Second  Beoension, 


th«  tree,  beoaaM  they  kept  the  eonurand- 
ments  of  the  Law  in  this  world,  and  pre- 
pared Oeliinnom  for  the  wicked,  for  it  ii 
like  unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  fhmi 
both  sides ;  He  has  prepared  within  it 
sparks  of  light  and  coals  which  consume 
the  wicked,  to  pnnish  them  in  the  future 
world  for  their  not  baring  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  For  the  tree  of 
life  that  is  the  Law;  whosoever  keeps 
it  in  this  world,  be  will  live  and  hist  like 
the  tree  of  life  :  good  is  the  Law  to  whom- 
soever keeps  it  in  this  world,  like  the  (hiit 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  world  to  come. 


the  Law  in  this  world,  and  have  kept 
its  commandments  :  He  has  prepared  the 
Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  which  is  likened 
unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  bora,  two 
Hides  :  He  prepared  within  it  sparlu  of 
light  and  coals  of  fire  to  Judge  with  them 
the  wicked  who  rebelled  in  their  lives 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Law.  Better 
is  tills  Law  to  him  who  acts  according  to 
it  than  the  flrait*  of  the  tree  of  life,  for 
the  Word  of  Jehovah  liaa  prepared  for 
him  who  Iceeps  it,  tliat  he  shall  live  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  the  way  of  the  life 
of  the  future  world. 


The  Last  Chapikb  of  Deoteronomt,  t.  1-3. 


AUTHORISED 
YER8I0N. 


1  Ann  Moses  went  up 
fktim  the  plains  of  Moab 
nnto  the  mountain  of  >'ebo, 
to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that 
is  over  against  Jericho. 
And  the  Loan  shewed  him 
all  the  land  of  GUead,  unto 
Dan, 


2  And  all  Naphtali,  and 
the  land  of  Epbraim,  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  onto  the  ntmoat 


ONKELOS. 


I  Akd  Moaes  ascended 
from  the  encampment  of 
Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo:  tlie  head  of  the 
height  that  is  opposite 
Jericho.  And  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


2  And  all  Naphtali  and 
the  land  of  Ephralm  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah  to  the  hindmost 


'  S  And  the  south,  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 
eho,  the  city  of  palm  trees, 
nntoZoar. 


S  And  the  west  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 
cho the  dty  of  the  palnu, 
unto  Zoar. 


TARG0M 
JERVSUALMI. 
JFirti  BtcentUm. 


1  AMD   Moms    ascended 

from  the  plain  of  Moab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which 
is  opposite  Jericho.  And 
God  showed  him  the  whole 
land :  Gilead  onto  Dan  of 
Caesarea. 


2  And  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Epbraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Ju- 
dah, to  the  liindmost  sea. 


TARODM 

[JOHATHAN-BKII-UKaiSL] 

JERUSHALMI. 
Seeond  Beeennon, 


1  An  Moaes  aaeended 
from  the  plains  of  Moab  to 
the  moontain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  height 
wtiich  is  over  against  Je- 
richo, and  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah showed  him  all  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  land  : 
the  powerful  deeds  which 
Jephtha  from  Gilead  would 
do,  and  the  victories  of 
Samson  the  son  of  Manoah, 
from  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

2  And  the  thousand 
princes  firom  the  house  of 
Naphtali  who  joined  issue 
with  Balak,  and  the  kings 
whom  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  from  the  tribe  of 
Eftatm,  wonld  kill,  and 
the  power  of  Gideon  the 
son  of  Joash  from  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  ail  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
kingdonr  of  the  house  of 
Judah  who  would  rule  in 
the  land  until  the  second 
Sanctuary  would  be  laid 
low. 

3  And  the  king  of  the 
south  who  wonld  Join  the 
Idng  of  the  north  to  de- 
stroy the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  would  oppress  Israel,  and  the  exile  of  the 
disciples  of  EltJa  who  would  be  driven  out  (Vom  tlie  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  disciples  of 
Elisha  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  city  of  palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house  of  Israel ;  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  And  the  woes  of  each  generation  and  the  punishment  of  Armolgut 
[Armillus]  the  evil  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog.  And  in  this  great  misery  Michael  will  arise  with 
the  sword :  to  save,  &e. 


3  And  west,  and  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho  the 
city  which  produces  the 
palmB,  that  is  Ze€r. 


V.  Tabquhs  of  "  Joseph  the  Blind"  on 

THE  HaOIOOKAPHA. 

"  When  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to  paraphrase 
the  Cethabim"  (Hagiographa),  we  read  in  the  Tal- 
mndical  passage  before  quoted,  "  a  mysterious  voice 
was  beard  saying:  It  i*  enough.  Thou  hast  re- 
Tesled  the  wcivts  of  the  Pi-opbeta — why  wouldst 


thou  also  reveal  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" — 
It  would  thus  appear,  that  a  Targum  to  these 
books  (Job  excepted)  was  entirely  unknown  np 
to  a  very  late  inilod.  Those  Targums  on  the 
Hagiographa  which  we  now  poesess  have  been  at- 
tribnted  vaguely  to  different  authors,  it  beiug 
assumed  in  the  first  instance  that  thejr  were  the 
work  of  one  man.    Now  it  was  AkyhM  the  Greek 
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translator,  mentioned  in  Bemhtth  Babba  (see 
above) ;  now  Onkelog,  the  Cbaldee  translator  of  the 
Pentateuch,  his  mythical  double;  now  Jonathan 
b.  ITzziel,  or  Joseph  (Jose)  the  Blind  (see  abore). 
But  the  diversitr  in  the  dilferent  part*  of  the  work 
warring  too  palpably  against  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, the  blindness  of  the  last-named  authority 
seemed  to  show  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Joseph  was  supposed  to  hare  dictated  it  to  different 
disciples  at  diflerent  periods,  and  somehow  every 
one  of  the  amanuenses  infiued  port  of  his  own 
indiridoahty  into  his  share  of  the  work.  Popular 
belief  thus  &stened  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind, 
since  a  name  the  work  most  needs  have,  and 
to  him  in  most  of  the  editions,  the  Targum  is 
affiliated.  Yet,  if  ever  be  did  translate  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess 
are  not  by  his  or  his  disciples'  hands — that  is,  of 
the  time  of  the  4th  century.  Writers  of  the  13th 
century  already  refuted  this  notion  of  Joseph's  au- 
thorship, for  the  assumption  of  which  there  never 
was  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  'Talmud,  like  Onkelos-Akylas  and  Jonathan, 
in  connection  with  Targum ;  and,  as  we  saw,  there 
is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  redaction  of  "  Jonathan "  to  the  Prophets, 
which  Calls  in  his  time.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiogiaphical  Tai^ms,  however,  many  centuries 
must  have  elapsed.  Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate  round 
date,  about  1000  A.D.  Beside*  the  Targums  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those  now  extant 
range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth, 
i.t.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes ;  the  Chronicles  and  Daniel.  Eira  and 
Nehemiah  alone  are  left  without  a  Targum  at 
present ;  yet  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  ere 
long  one  will  also  be  found  to  the  latter,  as  the 
despoired-of  Chronicles  was  found  in  the  17th 
century,  and  Daniel — a  sure  trace  of  it  at  least — so 
recently,  that  as  yet  nobody  has  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  shall  divide 
these  Targums  into  four  groups:  Proverbs,  Job, 
Psalms ; — Megilloth ; — Cbronides ; — and  Daniel. 

1.  Tarocii  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

Certain   linguistic    and   other    characteristics* 
exhibited  by  theae  three  Targums,  lead  to  the  con- 


clusion that  they  are  neaHy  contemporaneous  pro- 
ductions, and  that  their  birthplace  is,  most  likely, 
Syria.  While  the  two  former,  however,  are  mere 
paraphrases,  the  Targum  on  Proverbs  comes  nearer 
to  our  idea  of  a  version  than  almost  any  Targum, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Oukelne.  It  adheres  as 
closely  to  the  original  text  as  possible.  The  roost 
remarkable  feature  about  it,  however,  and  one 
which  has  given  lise  to  endless  speculations  and 
discussions,  is  its  extraordinaiy  similarity  to  the 
Syiiac  Version.  It  woUld  indeed  sometimes  seem 
as  if  they  had  copied  each  other  —  an  opinion 
warmly  aidvocated  by  Dathe,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Chaldee  had  copied  or  adapted  the 
Sjrrian,  there  being  passages  in  the  Targum  which 
could,  he  assumed,  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Syriac  translation.'  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  b«en  argued  that  there  are 
a  greater  number  of  important  passages  which  dis- 
tinctly show  that  the  Targumist  had  used  an 
original  Hebrew  text,  vaiying  fr-om  that  of  the 
Syriac,  and  had  also  made  use  of  the  LXX.  against 
the  latter.'  The  Syriasms  would  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Aramaic  idiom  itself,  the  forms  of  which 
vary  but  little  from,  and  easily  merge  into,  the 
sister  dialect  of  Sjrria.  Indeed  nearly  all  of  them 
are  found  in  the  Talmud,  a  strictly  Aramsic 
work.  It  has  been  supposed  by  others  that  neither 
of  these  vereions,  as  they  are  now  in  our  hands, 
exhibit  their  original  form.  A  late  editor,  as  it 
were,  of  the  (mutilated)  Targum,  might  have 
derived  his  emendations  from  that  version  which 
came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  language  and  in  close 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text — viz.,  the  Syriac; 
and  there  is  certainly  every  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  woefully  faulty  state  in  which  this  Taigum  is 
found  (Luzzatto  counts  serei-al  hundred  corrupt 
readings  in  it),  that  many  and  clumsy  hands  must 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  later  Codd.  The  most 
likely  solution  of  the  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  indicated  by  Frankel — viz.,  that  the  LXX.  is 
.  the  common  source  of  both  versions,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Aramaic  has  also  made  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek — of  the  Litter,  however, 
through  the  Syriac  medium.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
curious  similarity  of  both  vei'stoi^^,  the  folloiriog 
two  verses  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  may  find 
a  place  here : — 


Chap.  L  2-3. 


Tabocx  (Ver.  3). 

Knn-iDi  Nnoan  jnoS 

Ver.S. 

sSaien  Knmo  ^^poh 


Sra.  (Ver.  i). 


Ver.  3. 

JLo-zvLo  \j^iO  Jlajx>)|o 


*  e. «.  The  use  of  the  woM  *7]]M  f'"  sngel  'n  Targ. 
Ps.  and  Job,  the  ],  afilxed  to  the  3nl  p.  plnr.  pnef.  Peal, 
the  Inlin.  with  praef.t^  besides  several  more  or  lessnansnal 
Greek  and  Syriac  words  common  to  all  three. 

>• «  p.,  ch.  xxtx.6,  the  Heb.  word  H'Tp,  "  dty,"  Is  rend- 
ered i^iS,  •'  city,"  in  Efyr.  Taisnm  translates  K313, 
"  a  lie,"  which  Is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  misunder- 
standing or  misreading  of  the  Syriac  )  "^j  '^,  where  for 

the  second  e  the  Cbaldee  translator  read  a  b,  f  "^r  '^ 


I  Prov.xxvl.  10,  theMasoretic  text  reads:  TJWi  3'^ 
V'D3  'OB'1  ^3  ;  LXX.  m>M  x'tMitm  rifl  i*»- 

•*»'(=^'D3  ten);  Targ.  tthvai  Kie'3  trn  'lOi 

thns  adopting  exactly  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  against 
the  received  text:  xxlx.2l,  n3V  ISJiO  pJBD.I"''^ 
in  the  same  manner  In  Talm.  Soocab.  K  b ;  LXX.  U  *•' 
TunraToAf  iit  rattot  oucAiK  (omu ;  evidently  rcsdlng 

n'.T  n3i?=Targ.  »in3  vn2}h-  comp.  *i»  »^- 

16,  XXX.  30,  &c 
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Compare  alao  vera.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13 ;  ch.  ii. 
Tere.  9, 10,  13-15;  iii.  2-9,  &c 

We  mast  not  omit  to  ot»erre  that  no  early  Jew- 
ish commentator — Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c. — mentions 
the  Targum  either  to  Proverbs,  or  to  Job  and 
Psalms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (12th  oentory)  is  the 
first  who  quotes  it. 

Respecting  the  two  latter  Targums  of  this  group. 
Psalms  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  obsenred  that  they 
are,  more  or  less,  mere  collections  of  fragments. 
That  there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at 
a  very  early  period  follows  from  the  Talmndical 
passages  which  we  qnoted  in  the  introduction — nay, 
we  almost  feel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
considered  by  the  .learned  as  a  mere  allegory  ("  Job 
never  was,  and  never  was  created,"  is  the  dictum 
found  in  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bnthra,  15  a  :  i.  e. 
be  never  had  any  real  existence,  but  is  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  inveution),  opened  the  list  of  written 
paraphrases.  How  much  of  the  primitive  version 
is  embodied  in  the  one  which  we  possess  it  is  of 
conrae  next  to  impossible  to  detei-mine,  more  npe- 
dally  in  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  ^e  investiga- 
tion of  the  Targums  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
however,  is  palpable,  that  the  Taigums  of  both 
Psalms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
of  different  authors  in  different  times :  some  para- 
phiasts,  some  strictly  translators.  Very  frequently 
a  second  version  of  the  same  passage  is  introduced 
by  the  formula  IITK  013171,  "  anothei- Targum," 
and  varies  most  widely  from  its  predecessor;  while, 
more  especially  in  tiie  Psalms,  a  long  series  of 
chapters  translated  literally,  is  followed  by  another 
series  translated  iu  the  wildest  and  most  iandiul 
chai'acter.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  exhibits  these  va- 
rious readings,  as  such,  side  by  side,  nn  its  margin ; 
thence,  however,  they  have  in  our  printed  editions 
found  their  way  into  the  text.  How  much  of  these 
variants,  or  of  the  entire  text,  belongs  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycles,  which  may  well  have  embraced  the 
whole  Torah: — or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
exclusively  the  growth  of  later  times,  and  have  thus 
but  a  very  slender  connexion  with  either  the  original 
Babylonian  or  the  Palestinian  Targum-works,  future 
investigation  must  determine. 

The  most  useful  in  this  group  is  naturally  the 
Tai^tmi  on  Proverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  trans- 
lates most  closely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
does  trcmilatt  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
gives  of  difficult  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  Syriae  Vereion  natnially  throws  some 
light  upon  both,  and  allows  of  emendations  in  and 
through  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms,  their  chief 
use  lies  in  their  showing  the  gradual  dying  stages 
of  the  idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  and  also  in 
their  being  in  a  manner  guides  to  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  certain  stages  of  Haggadah. 

2,  3.   TaBOOTIS  on  the  nVE  MEaiLLOTH. 

These  Targums  are  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  12th  centnry,  when  the  Aruch  quotes  them 
severally  -.—although  Esther  must  have  been  trans- 
lated at  a  very  early  period,  since  the  Talmud 
already  mentions  a  Targum  on  it.  Of  this,  we 
need  hardly  add,  no  liaoe  is  found  in  our  present 
Targum.  The  freedom  of  a  "  venion  "  can  go  no 
farther  than  it  does  in  these  Targums  on  the  He- 
gilloth.  They  are,  in  fact,  mere  Haggadah,  and 
bear  the  moat  striking  resemblance  to  the  Midrash 
on  the  respective  books.  Curiously  enough,  the 
gradual  preponderance  of  the  Parajdirase  over  the 
text  is  noticeable  in  the  following  order:   Euth, 


Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Song  of  Songs. 
The  latter  is  fullest  to  overflowing  of  those  "  nugae 
atque  frimlUates,"  which  have  so  sorely  tiied 
the  temper  of  the  wise  and  grave.  Stai-ting  from 
the  almost  comical  notion  tliat  all  they  found  in 
the  books  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Judaism,  of 
Rome  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemed  to  have  any 
refei-enoe  to  "  Religio,"  however  nnsupported,  and 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetry — 
good  or  bad — on  its  face,  must  needs  he  a  religious 
a-eed,  and  the  creed  forced  upon  every  single  be- 
liever:— they  could  not  but  get  angry  with  mere 
'  day-dreams'  being  interspersed  with  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Bible.  Delitzsch,  a  scholar  of 
our  generation,  says  of  the  Targums  in  general 
that  "history  becomes  in  them  most  charming, 
most  instructive  poetry  ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the 
invention,  the  phantasma  of  the  writer,  but  the  old 
and  papular  venerable  tradition  or  legend  ....  the 
Targums  are  poetical,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
form  "  {Qetch.  d.  JOd.  Poe$ie,  p.  27)  :  and  further, 
"The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  gushing  fullness 
did  not  suffer  any  formal  bounds ;  legend  bursts 
upon  legend,  like  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be 
dammed  in  even  by  any  poetical  forms.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the 
Pentateuch],  and  the  Targums  on  the  five  M^illoth 
are  the  most  beautiful  national  works  of  art, 
through  which  there  runs  the  golden  thread  of 
Scripture,  and  which  ai°e  held  together  only  by  the 
unity  of  the  idea  "  (p.  135).  Although  we  do  not 
share  Delitzsch's  entiiusiasm  to  the  full  extent,  yet 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  there  are,  to- 
gether with  stones  and  dust,  many  pearls  of  precious 
price  to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised, 
because  hardly  known,  books. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  occupies  the  mean 
between  tlie  East  and  West  Aramean,  and  there 
is  a  certain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the 
five  books,  which  fully  justifies  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  one  and  ail,  the  work  of  one  author. 
It  may  be  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  they 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  a  poet's  life ;  glow- 
ing, rapturous,  overflowing  in  the  first;  stately, 
sober,  pixisy  in  the  hist.  As  to  the  time  of  its 
writing  or  editing,  we  have  again  to  repeat,  that 
it  is  most  uncertain,  but  unquestionably  belongs  to 
a  period  much  later  than  the  Talmud.  The  Book 
of  Esther,  enjoying  both  through  its  story-like  form 
and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or  heard  by 
every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  circulation 
and  popularity,  has  been  targumised  many  times, 
and  besides  the  one  embodied  in  the  five  Megilloth, 
there  are  two  more  extant  (not  three,  as  genemlly 
stated :  the  so-called  third  being  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  first),  which  are  called  respectively  the 
iirst :  a  short  one  without  digressions,  and  the  second 
— {Targum  sheni) :  a  larger  one,  belonging  to  the 
Palestinian  Cyde.  The  latter  Targum  is  a  collection 
of  Eastern  romances,  broken  up  and  arranged  to 
the  angle  vei'ses :  of  gorgeous  hues  and  extravagant 
imagination,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Ad^nib  or  Chamis,  or  any  Eastern  collection  of 
l^ends  and  tales. 

TI.  Targvm  on  the  Book  or  CmtoincLES. 

This  Targum  was  unknown,  as  we  said  before, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited 
for  the  first  time  from  on  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  F.  Beck, 
and  in  1715  from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use  of  the 
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Jeraaalem-Targum  to  the  Pentateuch,  amoonting 
aometimes  to  simple  copjriug  (comp.  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  in  chap,  i.,  &c.),  shotr  sufficiently  that 
its  author  is  neither  "Jonathan  b.  Uuiel"  nor 
"  Joseph  the  Blind,"  as  has  been  suggested.  But 
the  language,  style,  and  the  Haggadah,  with  which 
it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  point  out  Pa- 
lestine as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies ;  the  science  of  exegesis  will  profit 
little  by  it.  The  tirst  edition  appeared  under  the 
title  Paraphrasis  Chaldaka  libr.  Chronicorum,  can 
M.  F.  Beckii,  2  torn.  Aug.  Vind.  1680-83,  4to. ;  the 
second  by  D.  Wilkins,  Paraphrata  ...atustore  R. 
Josepho,  Itr..  Amst.,  1715,  4to.  The  first  edition 
has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  very  learned 
notes,  the  second  that  of  a  oomparatiTely  more  cor- 
rect and  complete  text. 

VII.  The  Taboum  to  Dahiel. 

It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Targum,  for  the 
Don-existence  of  which  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (that  the  date  of  the  Messiah's  arrival 
was  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally  in- 
troduced into  the  I'egular  rank  and  file  of  Targums, 
although  it  has  been  known  for  now  more  than  fire- 
and-twenty  years.  Musk  found  it,  not  indeed  in  the 
Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian.  The  HS. 
(Anc.  Fond,  No.  45,  Imp.  Libiwy)  is  inscribed 
"  History  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained  only  the  first 
words  of  the  Original,  which  it  translates  likewise 
into  Persian.  This  language  is  then  retained 
throughout. 

After  several  I^^eods  known  from  other  Targums, 
follows  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  the 
book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  fiist 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  his  successors  are  men- 
tioned, also  a  king  who  coming  from  Europe  (TM 
)M*Dn)  will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ish- 
maelitic  (Mohammedan)  kings  and  princes ;  he  will 
break  down  the  minants  (DltUD),  destroy  the 
mosques  (Mn*11DD),  and  no  one  will  after  that 
dare  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Profime  (?1D& 
=  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  also  have  to  suffer 
great  misfortunes  (as  indeed  the  knightly  Ci-usaders 
won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  murdering  the  help- 
less masses,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before  they 
started  to  deliver  the  Holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
transition  the  Prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  "  Mes- 
siah, son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  "  true  Messiah,  the  son  of  David.'  Munk 
rightly  concludes  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  12th  century,  whoi  Christian 
kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem, 
{Notice  smr  Saadia,  Par.  1838). 

VIII.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation  extant 
of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  which,  entirely 
lying  apart  from  our  task,  we  coniine  ourselves  to 
mention  without  further  entering  into  the  subject. 
De  Rossi  has  published  them  with  Motes  and  Dis- 
sei-tations.     Tubingen,  1783,  8vo. 

Further  iragments  of  the  Paxestiniah  TAItonM. 

Besides  the  complete  books  belonging  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycle  of  Targum  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  portions  of  it  inteisected  as  "  Another 
Reading,"  "  Another  Targum,"  into  the  Babylonian 
Versions,  there  are  extant  several  independent  frag- 
ments of  it.    Nor  need  we  as  yet  despair  of  find- 


ing still  further  portions,  perhaps  one  day  to  ice 
it  restored  entirely.  There  is  ^1  the  more  hope 
for  this,  as  the  Targum  has  not  been  lost  very  long 
yet.  Abudraham  quotes  the  Targum  Jerushalmi 
to  Samuel  (i.  9,  13).  Kimdii  has  preserved  several 
passages  from  it  to  Judgta  (xi.  I,  consisting  of  47 
woi-ds);  to  Samuel  (i.  17,  18:  106  words);  and 
Kings  (i.  2-2,  21 :  68  words ;  ii.  4,  1 :  174  words'; 
iv.  6:  65  words;  iv.  7:  72  words;  xiii.  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simde  name  of  Toseftah,  i.  e.  Ad- 
dition, or  Additional  Targum.  Luzzatto  has  also 
lately  found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the 
names  "  Targum  of  Palestine,"  "  Targum  of  Je- 
rushalmi," "  Another  Reading,"  &c.,  in  an  African 
Codex  written  5247  A.lf.  =  1487  A.D.,  viz.  to 
1  Sam.  xviii.  19;  2  Sam.  xii.  12 ;  1  Kings  v.  9,  v. 
II,  T.  13,  X.  18,  X.  26,  xiv.  13;  to  Hosea  i.  1; 
Ohad,  i.  1. — ^To  Isaiah,  Kashi  (Isaaki,  not  as  people 
still  persist  in  calling  him,  Jarchi),  Abudraham  uid 
Farissol  quote  it:  and  a  fragment  of  the  Targum 
to  this  prophet  is  extant  in  Cod.  Urbio.  Vatican 
No.  1,  containing  about  120  words,  and  beginning: 
'*  Prophecy  of  Isiuah,  which  he  prophesied  at  the 
end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  the 
Son  of  Hexekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the  House 
of  Judah  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz  in  the  hour  when 
Manasseh  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  &c.  Isaiah 
predicts  in  this  his  own  violent  death.  Parts  of  this 
Targum  are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Pesiktih 
Rabbathi  6  a,  and  Talkut  Isa.  58  d.  A  Jemsalem 
Targum  to  Jeremiah  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi ;  to 
Ezekiel  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  (Aruch),  and  likewise 
by  Kimchi,  who  also  speaks  of  a  further  additioDsl 
Targum  to  Jonathan  for  this  Book,  A  "Targam- 
Jerushalmi "  to  Micah  is  known  to  Rashi,  sod  of 
Zechariah  a  fragment  has  been  published  in  Brum 
(Repert.  Pt.  15,  P.  174)  from  a  Reuchlinian  MS. 
(Cod.  354,  Kennic.  25),  written  1 1 06 .  The  pasage, 
found  as  a  marginal  gloss  to  Zech.  xii.  10,  reads  as 
follows : — 

"  Targum  Jerushalmi.  And  I  shall  pour  out  apoi 
the  House  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for  truth. 
And  after  this  shall  go  forth  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Efraim  to  wage  war  against  Gog.  And  Gog  will 
kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jernshalaim.  They 
wiU  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  ask  me  where- 
fore the  heathens  have  killed  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Efraim,  TJiey  will  then  mourn  over  him  as  moura 
father  and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  they  will 
wail  over  him  as  one  wails  over  a  firstborn." — A 
Targum  Jerushalmi  to  the  third  chapter  of  Ha- 
baiiui,  quoted  by  Rashi,  is  mentioned  by  de  Rossi 
(Cod.  265  and  405,  both  13th  century).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  Pro- 
phets only  existed  to  the  Haftarahs,  which  had  at 
one  time  been  translated  perhaps,  like  the  portion 
£h)m  the  Law,  in  public ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
entire  books,  not  to  mention  single  chapters,  pos- 
sessed a  Palestinian  Targum,  which  never  were  in- 
tended or  used  for  the  purpose  of  Haiiarah.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  precisely  simiUr  to,  and 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  that  which  we  traced 
to  that  portion  which  embraces  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Babylonian  Version,  the  "  Jonathan  "-Tarpun, 
though  paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the  apparently 
more  imaginative  Palestinian  public  Thus  fi-om 
heaped-up  additions  and  marginal  glosses,  the  step 
to  a  total  re-writing  of  the  entire  Codex  in  the 
manner  and  taste  of  the  later  times  and  the  dif- 
ferent locality,  was  easy  enough.    From  a  criiiqut 
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of  the  work  as  inch,  however,  we  must  naturally 
keep  aloof,  as  long  as  we  have  only  the  few  speci- 
mens named  to  judge  from.  But  its  general  spirit 
and  tendency  ai-e  clear  enough.  So  is  also  the  ad- 
Tmntage  to  wiiich  even  the  minimum  that  lias  snr- 
Tired  may  some  day  be  put  by  the  student  of  Mid- 
TBshic  literature,  as  we  have  briefly  indicated  above. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hope 
— probably  a  vain  one — that  linguistic  studies  may 
soon  turn  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  and  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important,  Aramaic  literature, 
of  whicli  the  Tai'gnms  ibim  but  a  small  item. 

The  writer  finally  begs  to  observe  that  the  trans- 
lationa  of  all  the  passages  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
Midr&>^  as  well  as  the  specimens  from  the  Tai-gum, 
hmve  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  respective 
originals. 

N.  Pfeiflir,  CrUica  Soar. ;  Tho.  Smith,  Diatribe ; 
Gerhard,  De  Script.  Sacr,;  Helvicus,  D«  Chald. 
Bibl.  Paraphr. ;  Varen,  De  Targ.  Onkel. ;  Wolf, 
BiU.  Bebr.  ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra ;  Joh. 
Uorinos,  Exercitt.  Bibl. ;  .Schickanl,  Bechin. 
Hopper. ;  Jerar,  Proteg.  Bibliae ;  Rivet,  laayoqe 
ad  S.  S.;  Alllx,  Judic.  Ecchs.  Jvd. ;  Huet,  be 
Claris  Interpp. ;  Leusden,  Philol.  Ifebr. ;  Prideaux, 
Catnact. ;  Ebmbach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr. ;  Elias 
Lerits,  Uebirgeman ;  Tishbi ;  Lnzzatto,  Oheb 
Qer ;  Perkovitz,  Oteh  Or ;  Winer,  Onkelos ; 
Anger,  De  Onheloso  ;  Vitringa,  Synagoga  ; 
Azariah  De  Ro»i,  Meor  Etvgim ;  Petermann,  De 
duabus  Pent.  Paraphr.;  Dathe,  De  ratUme  can- 
aetuus  tere.  Chald.  et  Syr.  Prov.  Sal. ;  Lovy,  in 
Geiger'e  Zeiiechr. ;  Levysohn  and  Tianb  in  Frankel's 
Monatsschr.  ;  Zunz,  Gofteidienstt,  VortrSqe  j 
Geiger,  Urechrift ;  Krnnkel,  Voratvdien  mr  LXX. ; 
Beitrigef.  Pal.  Exeg.  Zeitschrift ;  Monataschrift ; 
Oeiger,  Zeittckrift;  Ftiist,  Orient;  Hall.  Atlg. 
Liter.  Zeitg.  1821  and  1832 ;  Tntroductioni  of 
Walton,  Eichhoin,  Keil,  H&veraiek,  Jahn,  Herbst, 
Berthenu,  Davidson,  &c.;  Gesenius,  Jetaia  ;  Home, 
Arttch ;  Qetchichten  of  Jest,  Herzfeld,  Gr&tx,  &c. ; 
Dditzsch,  Oetch.  d.  JOd.  Poe$ie;  .Sach's  BeitrSge; 
FOrst,  CkaU.  Gramm.;  E.  Dentsch  in  Westerm. 
Monatschr.,  1859 ;  Zeittchrift  and  Verhond- 
hmgen  der  Deutachen  MorgenlUnd.  Qesellach., 
Jtc  &C.  [E.  D.] 

VEBSION,  AUTH0EI8ED.  The  hUtory 
of  the  English  tnmslations  of  the  Bible  connects 
Hsclf  with  many  points  of  interest  in  that  of  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  The  lives  of  the  indivi- 
dual ti'anslatoi's,  the  long  stiniggle  with  the  indif- 
ference or  opposition  of  men  in  power,  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  affected  by, 
the  appearance  of  this  translation,  the  time  and  place 
and  form  of  the  successive  editions  by  which  the 
demand,  when  once  created,  was  supplied ;— each  of 
these  has  fuinished,  and  might  again  furnish,  ma- 
terials for  a  volume.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work 
now  to  be  done  must  lie  within  narrower  limits ; 
and  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  exclude  all  that  be- 
longs simply  to  the  personal  history  of  the  men,  or 
the  general  history  of  the  time,  or  that  comes  within 
the  special  province  of  Bibliography.  What  will 
be  aimed  at  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  several 
versions  as  they  appeared ;  to  ascertain  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  translators  for  the  work  which  they 

•  So  Panll  (Eng.  transL).  But  would  *  Eoglisc  gewrit" 
BMsn  "  the  Sctlptores  "  exclusively  ?  Do  not  the  words  of 
Alfred  polot  to  a  general  as  well  as  a  religious  education  i 

*  One  interesting  lact  connected  with  this  version  Is 
that  Its  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Oodex  Beiae  where 

VOL.  n. 


undertook,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  acted  ; 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result  of  their 
labours  in  the  received  Veision,  and,  as  consequent 
on  this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new 
or  revised  translation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  tor  himself. 

I.  Early  Translations. — It  was  asserted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Moi-e,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a 
point  against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  made 
before  Wycliffe,  and  that  these  were  approved  by 
the  Bishops,  and  were  allowed  by  them  to  be  read 
by  htymen,  and  even  by  devout  women  {Diuhguea, 
ch,  viii-xiv.  col.  82).  There  seem  good  grounds, 
however,  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. No  such  ti-anslations — vei-sions,  «.  e,  of 
the  entire  Scriptures — are  now  extant.  No  traces 
of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wycliffe's  great  complaint  is,  that  there  is  no 
translation  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Wycliffe' t  Bible, 
Pre/,  p.  xxi.  Prol.  p.  59).  The  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  (a.D.  1408;  mention  two  only, 
and  these  aie  Wydifie's  own,  and  the  one  based  on 
his  and  completed  after  his  death.  More's  statement 
must  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had 
been  previously  translated,  or  as  rising  out  of  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  date  of  MSS.  of  the  WycliHe  version. 
The  history  of  the  English  Bible  will  therefore  begin, 
as  it  has  begun  hitheiio,  with  the  work  of  the  first 
great  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  we  may  give, 
in  passing,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  English 
Church,  and  connect  some  of  its  most  honouied 
names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  Books  themselves,  if 
not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to.  the  people. 
We  may  think  of  Caedmon  as  embodying  the  whole 
,  history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metie  of 
;  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Hiat.  Eccl.  iv.  24) ;  of 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Shaborne,  in  the  7th  century, 
as  rendering  the  Psalter ;  of  Bede,  as  tianslating  in 
!  the  last  hours  of  his  life  the  Gospel  of  St.  .John 
;  {Epiat.  Cvthberti) ;  of  Alired,  setting  forth  in  his 
!  mother-tongue  as  the  great  ground-work  of  his 
i  legjshition,  the  four  chapters  of  Exodna  (ix.-xxiii.) 
I  that  contained  the  first  code  of  the  Uws  of  Israel 
I  (Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  ch.  v.).  The  wishes  of 
the  great  king  extended  fiuther.  He  desired  that 
"all  the  free-born  youth  of  his  kingdom  should 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures "  •  (^Tbid.), 
Portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
extracts  from  other  Books,  were  translated  by  him 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  children.  The 
'  traditions  of  a  later  date,  seeing  in  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  WHS  good  in  the  old  Scuton 
time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the  whole  Bible 
( Ibid.  Supp.  to  ch.  v.). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Oospek,  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate, 
known  as  the  Durham  Book,  is  found  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Another,  known  as 
the  Rnshworth  Gloss,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  is  in   the   Bodleian   Library  at   Oxford,'' 

that  MS.  differs  most  (Tom  the  (otiiu  iwepdis  of  the  N.  T. 
Anotker  is  its  pobllcatloD  by  Foxe  the  Martjrrologlst  in 
1571,  St  the  request  of  Abp.  Parker.   It  was  subsequently 
edited  by  Dr.  UarshaU  in  IMS. 
It  may  be  noticed,  as  bearing  open  a  question  afterwards 
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Another,  of « tomewhat  Ut«r  date,  i*  in  the  tame 
collection,  and  in  the  libniy  of  O.C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  name  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne,  i*  coanected  with  a  Tereion  of  the  Psalms ; 
that  of  Aelfiic,  with  an  Epitome  of  Scripture  Hia- 
tory,  including  a  translation  of  many  parts  of  the 
historical  Books  of  the  Bible  (Lewis,  Hilt,  of 
Tronul.  ch.  I. ;  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface ; 
Bagster's  English  Hexapta,  Pref.).  The  influence 
of  Norman  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  followed  .Ihe  Conquest,  was  probably  adverse  to 
the  continuance  of  this  work.  They  were  too  far 
removed  from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race 
to  care  to  educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  that  period  would 
naturally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channel  of  Divine  truth.  Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle  plays,  rather  than  books,  were  the  meynee 


instruments  of  education  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  under  Norman  or  Italian  siiperinr 
tendence,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology  or  law.  In  the  remoter  pai-ts  of  England, 
however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt,  or  the 
national  feeling  was  stronger,  theie  were  these  who 
earned  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  labours.  The  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  history,  known  as  the  Ormuluro,  in 
alliterative  English  verse,  ascribed  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the  next  conspicuous 
monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible  within  reach 
of  others  tlian  the  clergy.'  The  13th  century,  a 
time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  reli- 
gious revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 
prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  NoiToan-French, 
eirc.  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the 
wealthier  merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of 
high  rank.  Further  signs  of  the  same  desire  are 
found  in  three  English  versions  of  the  Psalms — one 
towards  the  cloae  of  the  13th  centuiy ;  another  by 
Schorham,  arc.  A.D.  1320;  another — with  other 
canticles  from  the  O.T.  and  N.T.— by  Richard 
Rolle  of  Hampole,  circ.  1349 ;  the  last  being 
accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition :  and  in  one 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  (the  list  includes  the  Apot-ryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans"),  in  the  Library  of  C.  C. 
College,  Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  Aroh- 
bishop  Arundel  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  that  fhe  habitually 
read  the  Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers 
expositions,  was  probably  true  of  many  others  of 
high  rank.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  these  i  facts, 
not  as  detracting  from  the  gloiy  of  the  gi«at  Re- 


former of  the  14th  century,  but  M  iliawiBg  that 
for  him  also  there  had  been  a  preparation;  that 
what  h«  supplied  met  a  demand  which  had  fi>r 
manv  years  been  gathering  strength.  It  is  ahnost 
needless  to  add  that  these  versions  started  from 
nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vnlgate, 
more  or  lea*  accurate,  which  each  translator  hail 
before  him  (Lewis,  cb.  I. ;  Foraball  and  lladda, 
Prtfaoe'). 

II.  WrcLlFFE  (b.  1324  ;  d.  1384).— (IV  U  is 
singular,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  6iat 
translation  from  the  Bible  coanected  with  the  name 
of  Wyclilfe  should  have  been  that  of  part  of  the 
Apocalypse.'  The  Latt  Age  of  the  Clumh  (a.D. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which 
the  Reformer  read  the  signs  of  his  own  timra,  the 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  "  Antichrist  and  his 
(= multitude).      Shortly    after  this  he 


the  snhlect  of  much  discnsslon,  that  In  this  and  the  olber 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  ifae  attempt  Is  made  to  give  rema- 
eoUr  equi%-al('nts  even  for  the  words  which,  as  belonging 
to  a  ayatematlc  theology,  or  for  other  reasons,  most  later 
venioiis  have  len  practically  untranalated.  Thus  baplirma 
Is  "  lyiUlh  "  (washing);  pomltentia. '  doed-bote  "  (redress 
for  evil  deeds).  So  scrihw  are  "bocere"  (bookmen). 
Synagognes,  "  gesamnungnm  "  (meetings) ;  amen.  "  aotb- 
lice"  (In  sooth);  and  phylacterlea,  -heslabec"  (neck- 
booka).    See  Lewis,  HitL  if  Tranilatumt,  p.  9. 

•  The  Ormnlnm,  edited  by  Dr.  White,  was  printed  at 
the  Oxford  University  l*ress  in  1853. 

'  ChFooologically,  of  course,  the  Gospels  thns  reftned 
to  may  have  been  Wydiffe's  translation;  hot  the  strong 


completed  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by 
a  commentary  "  so  that  pore  Cristen  men  may 
fome  dele  know  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
comyn  sentence  of  olde  holie  doctores  {Preface). 
Wvclifle,  however,  though  the  chief,  was  not  tlx 
only  labourer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of  Engliih 
leaders  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were  not 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  they  honooreii 
above  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own. 
Another  translation  and  commentary  appear  t« 
have  been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignoiaoM 
of  Wydiffe's  work,  and  for  the  "manie  lewid 
men  that  gladlie  would  kon  the  Gospelle,  if  it  were 
draghen  into  the  Englisch  tung."  The  &ct  that 
many  MSS.  of  this  period  are  extant,  containing 
in  English  a  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony  of  tlie 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the  Epistlo, 
or  portions  of  the  0.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  hisloiy,  or  the  substance  of  St.  P»al» 
Epistles,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  le<^ 
with  indications  more  or  less  distinct,  of  Wydiffes 
influence,  shows  how  wide-spread  was  the  feeling, 
that  the  time  had  come  tor  an  English  BiUe. 
(Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref.  pp.  liii.-xvii.)  Th««e 
preliminary  labours  were  followed  up  by  ^^^JT 
plete  translation  of  the  N.T.  by  Wydiffe  hiroidf. 
The  O.T.  was  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor,  Kicbolaa 
de  Herefoi-d,  but  was  interrupted  prolably  bj » 
citation  to  appear  before  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  oido- 
of  the  Vulgate")  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Many 
of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  P"*°*  ' 
diflerent  recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  ptohrtle 
that  the  work  of  Wydiffe  and  Hereford  was  revwd 
by  Riduird  Purvey,  circ.  A.D.  1388.  To  him  «» 
is  ascribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  in  »■""  "J 
translator  gives  an  account  both  of  his  purpose  sas 
his  method.  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref  p-  "Jj 
(2).  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wydiffe  iMd 
been,  to  give  an   English  Bible  to  the  EnglB" 

opposlUon  of  Arundel  to  the  work  of  the  B^"?" 
makes  it  probable  that  those  which  the  qwen  o""  "; 
longed  to  a  different  school,  like  that  of  the  versi«»;«> 

mentioned.  ^ 

•  Theauthorshlpofthlsbookhashoweverbccndifl>ii"° 

(camp.  Todd's  Pr^am).  ^^ 

'-One  comlbrt  Is  ofknlghles;  they  "'"TV^ 
the  Oospelle.  arjl.hsve  wllle  to  lewl  In  *^"J~L_, 
Gospelle  of  Chriotes  life"  (WyclUTe,  ''"'W"\,T°7we 
the  speech  ascribed  to  John  of  Oannt  (13  Kit  II): 
will  not  be  the  drega  of  all,  seeing  other  na"""  " 
the  Uw  of  God,  whldi  la  the  law  of  dor  falU".  "|V 
In  theh-  own  langoage  "  (faxt,  Pr^.  to  Sat»  <'"'"' 
I.eii-18,  p.  M). 
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people.  He  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of 
Alfred,  and  of  GrostSte,  to  the  examples  of 
"  Frenshe,  and  Beemers  (Bohemians),  and  Britons." 
He  answers  the  hypocritical  objections  that  men 
were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  woric ;  that  it  was 
wrong  for  "  idiots"  to  do  what  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Chm-ch  had  left  undone.  He  hopes  "to 
make  the  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  in  Knglishe 
as  it  is  in  Latine,  or  nwre  trewe  and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  r^rds  the  method  of 
the  translator,  tiiat  the  version  was  based  entirely 
npoo  the  Vulgate.r  If,  in  the  previous  century, 
scholars  like  Urostdte  and  Roger  Bacon,  seeking 
knowledge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
succession  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  perpetnated. 
The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with  a 
different  issue  between  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
"  Humanity "  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the 
triumph  of'^the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no 
one  at  Oxford  among  Wyclifie's  contemporaries 
who  could  hare  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  transla- 
tion  from  the  original.  It  is  something  to  find  at 
such  a  time  the  complaint  that  "  learned  doctoris 
taken  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,"  the  i^ecognition  that 
the  Vulgate  was  not  all  sulticient,  that  "  the  texte 
of  oure  bokis  "  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and 
the  diSScnlty  of  understanding  it)  "  discordeth  much 
from  the  Ebreu."^  The  difficulty  which  was  thus 
felt  was  increased  by  the  state  of  the  Vulgate  text. 
The  translator  complains  that  what  the  Church 
had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  version,  but  a  later 
and  corrupt  text ;  that  "  the  comune  Ijityne  Bibles 
han  more  neede  to  be  con'ected  as  manie  as  1  have 
seen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bible  late 
translated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse  to 
eoUatioo.  Many  MSS.  were  compered,  and  out  of 
this  comparison,  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far 
w  possible.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the 
Olo»sa  Ordinaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas 
de  Lyi-ft,  and  others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
difficult  passages.  After  this  (we  recognise  here, 
perhaps,  a  departure  from  the  ri^t  order)  giwn- 
mars  were  oonsnited.  Then  came  the  actual  work 
of  translating,  which  he  aimed  at  making  idiomatic 
rather  than  literal.  As  he  went  on,  he  submitted 
his  work  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  accepted 
their  soggestions.'  It  is  interesting  to  trace  these 
early  strivings  after  the  true  excellence  of  a  transla- 
tor ;  yet  more  intei'esting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later 
tnnshitors,  in  which  the  work  was  done.  No- 
where do  we  find  the  conditions  oiT  the  work, 
intellectual  and  moral,  more  solemnly  asserted. 
"  A  translator  hath  grete  nede  to  studie  well  the 
sentence,  lioth  before  and  after,"  so  that  no  equi- 
vocal words  may  mislead  his  readers  or  himself, 
and  then  also  "he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a  dene  life, 
and  be  ful  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied    abont   worldli   things,  that    the   Holie 


Spiryt,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  cunnynge  and 
truthe,  dresse  (  =  train)  him  in  his  work,  and  snffer 
him  not  for  to  err"  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prol. 
p.  60). 

(3).  The  extent  of  the  drculation  gained  by  this 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  6ct  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  systrm* 
atic  efforts  for  its  destruction  made  by  Archbishop 
Arundel  and  others,  not  less  than  150  copies  aie 
known  to  be  extant,  some  of  them  obviously  made 
for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently 
for  hnmUer  renders.  It  is  significant  as  bearing, 
either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or  on  the 
position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  qnotations 
from  Scripture  in  Langton's  Vition  of  Piers  Plow- 
man are  oniformly  given  in  Latin,  those  in  the 
Person^t  Tale  of  Chancer  an  given  in  English, 
which  for  the  most  part  agrees  substantially  with 
Wyclifie's  translation. 

(4).  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed 
as  distinguishing  this  version :  (1 )  The  general 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  Court 
or  of  scholars  is  as  fikr  as  possible  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle 
has  been  acted  on  by  later  translators.  The  style 
of  Wycliffe  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndal's  is  to 
Surrey's,  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  English 
equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  Thns  we 
find  "  fy"  or  "  fogh  "  instead  of  "  Raea  "  (Matt, 
v.  22);  "they  were  uxahed"  in  Matt.  iii.  6; 
"  richcffie"  for  "  mammon"  (Lake  ivi.  9,  11, 13) ; 
"bishop"  for  "high-priest"  (passim).  (3)  The 
extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  imintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  iu  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. 

III.  Tyndal.— The  work  ofWydifTe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century, 
it  had  no  perceptible  inflnenoe  on  later  transla- 
tions. By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  English 
was  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival  of  classical 
scholarship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  ver- 
sion  which  had  avowedly  been  made  at  second- 
hand, not  from  the  original.  With  Tyndal,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession. 
He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  With  a  consistent,  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  one 
work ;  and  through  dangers  and  difficulties,  amid 
enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and  loneli- 
ness, accomplished  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Ridley  he  is  the  true  heit>  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the 
Court-winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the 
most  of  opportunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
withont  which,  he  felt  sure,  Reform  would  be  im- 
possible, which,  once  accomplished,  would  render 
it  inevitable.  **  Ere  many  years,"  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would  cause  "a 


t  AcmcUd  instance  is  that  of  Gen.  Ui.  16:  -5%<sh*U 
trede  tbj  bead." 

k  This  knowledge  Is,  however,  at  tecood  band,  "bi 
wttoesae  of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  and  other  exposltonrlB.** 

*  It  Is  worth  while  to  give  his  own  account  of  this 
process :— "  First  ihls  simple  neatore,"  bis  usual  way  of 
speaking  of  himself,  "  hedde  m^rcbe  travslle,  with  diverse 
ieUwls  and  helperis,  to  gedere  manie  elde  bibles,  and 
otbere  doctoris,  and  oomnne  glosls,  snd  to  make  oo  l.atyn 
bible  sonxlel  trewe,  and  tbanne  to  studie  It  of  the  new, 
the  text  with  the  glose,  and  otbere  doctoris,  as  he  mltte. 


and  spedall  Lire  on  the  elde  testameut,  that  helpid  full 
myche  in  this  weik,  the  tfaridde  time  to  oounael  with 
elde  grammarians  and  elde  dyvynls  of  harde  wordes  and 
hards  sentences  how  those  mizte  best  be  uuderatode  and 
translated,  the  iUy^  tyme  to  translate  as  clearlle  as  he 
coude  to  the  sentence,  and  to  have  manie  good  felawls 
and  kunnynge  at  the  correcting  of  the  tnuttlactonn  " 
(Prrface,  c.  xv.).  The  note  at  the  dcee  of  the  preface, 
on  the  grammaikal  Idioms  of  different  languagea,  the 
many  English  equivalents,  e.  ff^  for  the  Latin  ablative 
akaotate,  shevs  considenble  discernment. 
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boy  that  drireth  the  plough"  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  then 
knew  (Koxe,  in  Anderson's  Annab  of  Enqlim  Bihlt, 
i.  36).  We  are  able  to  foitn  a  &irly  accurate 
estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come 
orer  the  Univereities  of  Continental  Europe  since 
the  time  of  Wycllffe  had  alfected  thcae  of  Kngland. 
Greek  had  been  taught  in  Palis  in  1458.  The  first 
Greek  Grammar,  that  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  had 
been  printed  in  1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480 
by  Craston's  Lexicon.  The  more  entei-piising 
scholais  of  Oxford  visited  foreign  Universities  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  learning.  Grocyn  (d.  1519), 
Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519),  had,  in  this 
way,  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  &U  of  Con- 
stantinople had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from 
their  Italian  pupils,  learnt  enough  to  enter,  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When 
Erasmus  visited  Oxford  in  1497,  be  found  in  tliese 
masters  a  scholarship  which  even  he  could  admire. 
Tyndal,  who  went  to  Oxford  drc.  1500,  must 
have  been  within  the  range  of  their  teaching.  His 
two  great  opponents.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Tonstal,  are  known  to  have  been  among  their 
pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that  ailer  some 
years  of  study,  Tyndal  left  Oxford  and  went  to 
Cambridge.  Such  changes  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher 
woold  draw  roond  him  men  from  other  Unive> 
sities,  from  many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the 
reason  of  Tyndal's  choice  is  probably  not  far  to 
seek  (Walter,  Biog.  Notict  to  TyndaKs  Doctrinal 
TSreataet).  Erasmus  was  in  Cambridge  from 
1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of  Tyndal's 
character  and  life,  the  lact  especially  that  be  had 
made  tiiuislations  of  portions  of  the  N.T.  as  early 
as  1502  (OSor,  Life  of  Tyndal,  p.  9),  lends  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  the 
scholar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  gieat  scheme  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  was  just  then  beginning  to  interest  the 
minds  of  all  scholars.  The  publication  of  the 
Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take 
place  till  1520 ;  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and 
other  prepai'ations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516, 
brought  out  the  6nt  published  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament;  and  it  was  thus  made  acces- 
sible to  all  scholan.  Of  the  use  made  by  Tyndal 
of  these  oppoitunities  we  have  evidence  in  his 
coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in  the  vain  hope  of 
perauading  Tonstal  (known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  an 
enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction  his  scheme  of 
rendering  the  N.  T.  into  English,  and  bringing  a 
tivnslation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  IsucrtUes  as  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  work.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful.  "  At  the  last  I  understood  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  Lou- 
don's palace  to  translate  the  N.T.,  but  also  that 
there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England  "  {fref. 
to  Five  Sookt  of  Moaet). 


k  The  boaul  of  Bacon,  thai  sny  one  using  his  method 
oould  learn  Hebrew  and  Greek  within  a  week,  bold  as  It 
Is,  shews  that  he  knew  something  of  both  (/>e  Laudc  Sac. 
SeritLc.1»). 

I  As  Indicating  progress.  It  maj  he  mentioned  that  the 
first  Hebrew  professor,  Robert  Wakefield,  was  appointed 
at  Oxford  in  M30,  and  that  Henry  VllL's  secretaiy,  Face, 
knew  Oreek,  Hebrew,  and  Cbaldee. 

■  The  existenoe  of  a  iranslaUoo  of  Jonah  by  Tyndal, 


It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  fiur  at  thu  time  any 
knowled);e  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure, 
to  a  few  bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  time  iar 
earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Greek.  The  large 
body  of  Jews  settled  in  the  cities  of  Enghuid  . 
must  have  possessed  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, of  their  Hebrew  books.  On  their  banish- 
ment, to  the  number  of  16,000,  by  Edward  I., 
these  books  fell  into  the  hand'«  of  the  monks,  super- 
stitiously  reverenced  or  feared  by  most,  yet  drawing 
some  to  examination,  and  then  to  study.  GiDstgte, 
it  is  said,  knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek.  Soger 
Bacon  knew  enough  ^  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Vul- 
gate as  incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however, 
came  a  peiiod  In  which  linguistic  studies  were 
tlirown  into  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became 
an  unknown  speech  even  to  the  best^iead  scholars. 
The  first  signs  of  a  revival  meet  us  towards  the 
close  of  the  ISth  century.  The  remarkable  &ct 
that  a  Hebrew  Psalter  was  printed  at  Sondno  io 
1477  (forty  years  before  Eiu^mus's  Greek  Testa- 
ment), the  Pentateuch  in  1482,  the  Prophets  in 
1486,  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.  in  1488,  that  by 
1496  four  editions  had  been  published,  and  by 
1596  not  fewer  than  eleven  (Whitaker,  Hist,  mtd 
Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  students  of  Europe,  not  leas 
than  on  that  of  the  mora  learned  Jews.  Here  also 
the  progress  of  the  Complutensian  Bible  would 
have  attiactcd  the  notice  of  scholars.  The  cry 
raised  by  the  "Trojans"  of  Oxford  in  1519  (chiefly 
consisting  of  the  friars,  who  from  the  time  of 
Wydilfe  had  all  but  swamped  the  education  of 
the  place)  against  the  first  Gieek  lectures — thst  to 
study  that  language  woidd  make  men  Pagans,  that 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews — shows 
that  the  latter  study  as  well  as  the  former  was  the 
obiect  of  their  dislike  and  fear '  (Anderson,  i.U; 
Hallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  gained  aoy 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  be  left  England  is 
1524  may  he  unceiiain.  The  &ct  that  in  1530-31 
he  published  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy, 
and  Jonah,"  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first-fiuits 
of  his  labours,  the  work  of  a  man  who  wss 
giving  this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  fnm 
the  original  (Anderson,  Annait,  i.  209-288).  We 
may  perhaps  trace,  among  other  motives  for  the 
many  wanderings  of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit 
the  cities  Worms,  Cologne,  Hambuigh,  Antwerp 
(Andeison,  pp.  48-64),  where  the  Jews  lived 
in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which  weie 
&mous  for  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  least  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a 
few  years  later,  abundant  evidence  in  the  table  of 
Hebrew  woi-ds  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  and  in  casual  etymologies 
scattered  through  his  other  works,  e.  g.  Msmmon 
(Parable  of  Wicked  Mammon,  p.  68°),  Cohen 
{Obedience,  p.  255),  Abel  Miiiaim  (p.  347),  Pes" 


previously  questioned  by  some  editors  and  biogimpheit 
has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  s  coRr 
(believed  to  be  unique)  in  the  possession  of  the  Yen.  1«™ 
Arthur  Hervey.  It  Is  described  In  a  letter  by  him  to  tto 
Bury  Poet  of  Feb. »,  1868,  ttansferred  shortly  sftenrsnls 
to  the  ALhenaum, 

■  The  references  to  Tyndal  an  given  to  the  JWi" 
Society  editloo. 
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(p.  353).  A  remark  {Preface  to  Obedience,  p.  148) 
shows  how  well  he  had  entei'ed  into  the  genei-al 
spirit  of  the  language.  "  The  propei-ties  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  agi-eeth  a  thousand  times  more  with 
the  Englishe  than  with  the  Latioe.  The  manner  of 
speaking  is  in  both  one,  to  that  in  a  thousand  places 
thoa  oeedest  not  but  to  translate  it  into  Englishe 
vord  for  word."  When  Spalatin  desciibes  him  in 
1 534  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seven  languages,  and 
one  of  these  is  Hebi-ew  »  (Andei-son,  i.  397). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 
care.  First  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole 
of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to.  at  Cologne  and  in 
■mall  8vo.  at  Woi  ms.'  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  a 
■elf^acri Being  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  reward. 
In  Eni^laod  it  was  received  with  denunciations.  Ton- 
etal.  Bishop  of  London,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross, 
asserted  tint  there  were  at  least  2000  enx>r8  in  it, 
and  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and 
burnt.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (35  Hen.  YIII.  cap.  1) 
forbade  the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal's  "  false  ti-ans- 
lation."  Sir  T.  More  (Dialogues,  1.  c.  Supplication 
o^  Souie,  Confutation  of  Tindai's  Ansicer)  entered 
tiie  listt  i^inst  it,  and  accused  the  translator  of 
beresjr,  bad  scholarship,  and  dishonesty,  of  "corrup- 
ting ijcripture  after  Lather's  counsel."  The  ti^ent- 
meat  which  it  received  fi-om  professed  friends  was 
hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical  editions  were  printed, 
ol^n  carelessly,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antwerp.i 
A  scholar  of  his  own,  George  Joye,  undertook  (in 
1534)  to  improve  the  version  by  bringing  it  into 
closer  Gonforaiity  with  the  Vulgate,  and  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  substituting 
"  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life,"  for  "  lesur- 
rectioD,"  as  the  translation  of  it^ffrao-it.  (Comp. 
Tyndal's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition  of 
1534.)  Even  the  most  zealous  refomiei's  in  England 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  overboard, 
and  encoun^ed  Coverdale  {infra)  in  undertaking 
another.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
ICditions  were  printed  one  after  another.'  The 
Inst  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death,  "dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for 
the  tirst  time  systematic  chapter-headings,  and 
with  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  in- 
tended for  the  pronunciation  of  the  peasantry 
(Offor,  Zife,  p.  82).  His  heroic  life  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on 
its  sad  end — the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas- 
kiss  of  the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
Torden,  the  last  prayer,  as  the  axe  was  about  to 
foil,  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."' 

o  Hallam's  nesertton  that  Tyndal's  version  '*  was  avow- 
edly taken  from  Luther's"  originate  probablj  In  an 
Ifuccorale  remlDisoenoe  of  ibe  Utle-poge  of  Coverdale's 
ilM.  <if  Swvpe,  i.  iM). 

r  Tbe  only  extant  copy  of  the  Svo.  edition  Is  In  the 
library  of  tlie  Buptfst  College  at  Bristol.  It  was  repro- 
duced In  1862  In  fac-iimiU  by  Mr.  Francis  Fiy,  Bristol, 
ibe  Impression  being  limited  to  177  copies,  Jdr.  Fiy 
proves,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  type,  size,  water-mark, 
and  the  like,  with  those  of  other  books  fhim  the  same 
ptess,  that  It  was  printed  by  Peter  ScbocflTer  of  Worms. 

s  In  two  of  these  (1634  and  1535)  ibe  words,  "  Ttals  cnp 
Is  tbe  New  Tesument  In  my  blood,"  In  1  Cor.  xL  were 
04nitted  (Anderson,  t.  415).  By  a  like  process  Mr. 
Anderson  (1.  63)  fixes  Cologne  as  tbe  place,  sod  Peter 
Queutel  as  the  printer  of  the  4to. 

'  The  localities  of  the  editions  are  not  wittaout  Interest. 
Hambnigh,  Cologne,  Worms,  In  1525 ;  Antwerp  in  1526, 
'27,  '23;  Marlborow  (=Harborg)  In  1529;  StnisbuiB 
(Joye's  edit.)  In  1531 ;  Bergen-op-Zoom  In  1633  (Joye'i); 
John  cvl. at  Nnrembcrgln  1633;  Antwerp  In  1534  (Cotton, 


The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndal  l)elongs  the  honour 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scripture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  tlie  mind  of 
the  writer  (Obedience,  p.  304),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  philological  helps  that  wei'e  accessible,  to 
attain  that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  s 
translator  was  to  place  his  readers  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  originally  written,  be  looked  on  all  the  later 
theological  associations  tiiat  had  gathei'ed  round  the 
words  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps, 
and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Kot  "grace,"  but  "favour,"  even  in  John  i,  17 
(in  edition  of  1525) ;  not  '•  charity,"  but  "  love ;" 
not  "  confessing,"  but  "  acknowledging  ;"  not 
"penance,"  but  "repentance;"  not  "priests,"  but 
"  seniors  "  or  "  eldei-s ;"  not  "  salvation,"  but 
"  health  ;"  not  "  church,"  but  "  congregation,"  ai'S 
instances  of  the  changes  which  were  then  looked  on 
as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (ISir  T.  More, 
1. 0.).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar  with.  In 
others  the  later  versions  bear  traces  of  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  older  phraseology.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  Tyndal  was  in  adxance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  versions  of  the 
English  Church  have  throughout  been  popular,  and 
not  scholastic.  All  the  eiquiate  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  endeared  ti\e  A.  V.  to  men  of  the 
most  opposite  tempers  and  contrasted  opinions — to 
J.  H.  >lewman  (Dublin  Beview,  June,  1853)  and 
J.  A.  froude — is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted 
tmthfulness.'  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provincial,  rather  than  a  national  translation,  but 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  free  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholars, 
not  for  the  people;  of  a  version  full  of  "ink- 
hoi-n  "  phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  bmguage  of  the 
English  nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  per- 
vading stamp,  so  olVen  wanting  in  other  like  works, 
of  the  most  thorough  truthfuluen.  No  word  has 
been  altered  to  coiul  a  king's  favoOr,  or  please 
bishops,  or  make  out  a  case  for  or  agidnst  a  par- 
ticular opinion.  He  is  working  freely,  not  in  the 
fetteni  of  prescribed  rules.  With  tbe  most  entire 
sincerity  he  could  say,  "  I  call  God  to  record, 
agoiust  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord 
Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I 

Printed  Sditimu,  pp.  4-6). 

*  Two  names  oomiect  themselves  sadly  with  this  ver- 
sion. Acopyof  the  edition  of  1634  was  presented  specially 
to  Aime  Boleyn,  and  Is  now  extant  In  the  British  Museum. 
Several  passages,  such  ss  might  be  marked  for  devotional 
use,  are  underscored  in  red  ink.  Another  refonning  Lady, 
Joan  Bocher.wss  known  to  have  been  active  in  circulating 
Tyndal's  N.  T.  (Ncal,  I.  43;  Strype,  Jl«wi.  I.  c  26). 

>  The  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is  worth 
quoting : — "  In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  ilmplldty, 
propriety  of  idium  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  version 
bas  as  yet  surpassed  it "  (tieddes,  Protpectia  for  a  nea 
Trantlatkm,  p.  89).  'llie  writer  cannot  forbear  adding 
Mr.  Fronde's  Judgment  In  his  own  words :— "  The  pe- 
culiar geulns.  If  such  a  word  may  be  permitted,  which 
breathes  through  It,  the  mingled  tendemesa  and  mi^esty, 
tbe  Naxon  simplicity,  the  pretematural  gcandenr,  un- 
equalled, unapproacbed.  In  the  attempted  Improvements 
of  modem  scholazs,— all  are  here,  and  bear  the  Impress 
of  the  mtnd  of  one  man,  and  that  man  William  Tyndal " 
(ffu<.  0/  ling.  ill.  84). 
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DCTer  altered  one  t7lbible  of  Ood't  word  agiinst 
my  oonacKDce,  dot  would  thii  daj,  if  all  that  u  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  booour,  or  riehei, 
might  be  given  me"  (AnderMo,  i.  349). 

IV.  CovEKDALB.— (1.)  A  Complete  truulatioo  of 
the  Bible,  diffei-ent  from  Tyndal's,  bearing  the  name 
of  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at  Zurich, 
appeared  in  1535.  The  undei-taking  itself,  and  the 
choice  of  Coreitlale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell.  Tyndal's  controversial  treatises, 
and  the  polemical  chaiacter  of  his  prefaces  and  notes, 
had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and  embittered 
the  mind  of  the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that 
be  had  written  was  publicly  condemned.  Thei^e 
was  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  king's  sanction  for 
anything  that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an 
English  translation  began  to  find  favour.  The  rap- 
ture with  the  see  of  Kome,  the  marriage  with  Aune 
Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt  what  was 
nrged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  breaking  for 
ever  the  spell  of  the  Pope's  authority.  The  bi^ops 
even  b^;an  to  think  of  the  thing  as  possible.  It 
was  talked  of  in  Convocation.  Tney  would  take  it 
in  hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however, 
make  mnch  progress.  Tlie  gieat  preliminary  ques- 
tion whether  "  venerable "  words,  such  as  hostia, 
penance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be 
retained,  was  still  unsettled  (Anderson,  i.  414).* 
Mot  till  "  the  day  after  doomsday  "  (the  words  are 
Cranmer's)  were  the  English  people  likely  to  get 
thar  English  Bible  from  the  bishops  (ib.  i.  577). 
Cromwell,  it  is  probable^  thought  it  better  to  lose 
no  further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  though 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that  spe- 
cial work  {.Pref.  to  Coverdat/i  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  en- 
trusted. There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  his  name, 
and,  though  a  sincere  reformer,  neither  at  that  time 
nor  afUrwards  did  he  occupy  a  sufliciently  promi.> 
nent  position  to  become  an  object  of  special  perse- 
cution.' 

(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion 
from  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made 
this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in  his 
own  language,  '*  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labour  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to  make 
«  translation  at  second  hand  "  out  of  the  Douche 
(Luther's  German  Version)  and  the  Latine."  r     The 

•  A  list  of  snch  words,  91  In  n  amber,  was  formally  laid 
before  Convocation  b;  Gardiner  in  m%  with  the  pra- 
iweal  that  Ibey  sbimld  be  left  nntnnslited,  or  Englished 
with  as  little  chsnge  as  possible  (Lewis,  But.  ch.  2). 

«  It  is  uncertain  where  this  version  was  printed,  the 
title-page  being  silent  on  that  point.  Zurich,  Oologne, 
and  Fraokiort  have  all  been  conjectured.  Coverdale  is 
known  to  have  been  abroad,  and  maj  have  come  In 
contact  with  Luther. 

J  'Iliere  seems  something  like  an  advertlslttg  tact  in 
this  title-page.  A  scholar  would  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  vslne  In  sny  translation  but  one  ftom  the  original. 
But  the  "  Douche  "  would  serve  to  attract  the  Reforming 
party,  who  held  Luther's  name  <n  honour;  wbtle  the 
*  Latine  "  would  at  least  conciliate  the  conservative  feel- 
ing of  Oardlner  and  bis  associates.  Wbltsker,  however, 
maintains  that  Coverdale  knew  more  Hebrew  than  be 
cbose,  at  this  time,  to  acknowledge,  and  refers  to  his  uans- 
laUon  of  one  dttOcnit  passage  ("  Ye  take  youre  pleasure 
under  the  okes  and  under  all  grene  trees,  the  children 
beylnge  slstaie  in  the  valleys,"  Is.  IvU.  S)  as  proving  an 


one  aims  at  a  rendcilng  which  shall  be  the  bucst 
and  most  exact-  possible.  The  other  loses  himsdf  is 
weak  commonplace  as  to  the  advantage  of  oung 
many  Englihh  words  for  one  and  the  uuns  woni 
in  the  original,  and  in  practice  oscillates  between 
"  penance  "  and  "  repentance,"  "  love  "  and  "  cha- 
rity," "  priests"  and  "  elders,"  as  though  one  set 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other 
{Prefttoe,  p.  19).  In  spite  of  these  weaknesfcs, 
however,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  sjxrit  sod 
temper  of  Coverdale.  He  is  a  second-rate  nua, 
labouring  as  such  contentedly,  not  ambitious  to 
appear  other  than  he  is.  He  thinks  it  a  great  gain 
that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  translations.  He 
acknowledges,  though  he  dare  not  name  it,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Tyndal's  versioo,'  and  regrets  the  mis- 
fortune which  left  it  incomplete.  He  states  frankly 
that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the  assistance  of 
that  and  of  fiv«  others.*  If  the  language  of  his 
dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  compares  to  Hoses, 
David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  sonoewhat  fulsome 
in  its  fkttery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offeotivt 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  th*  A.  V.,  and  there 
was  more  to  palliate  it.^ 

(3.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale's  version  serves 
to  show  the  inHuenoe  of  the  authoiities  he  fol- 
lowed.' The  proper  names  of  the  0.  T.  appear  for 
the  meat  part  in  theu'  Latin  form,  Ellas,  Kliseus, 
Ochoiias;  sometimes,  as  in  Eaay  and  Jeremy,  in 
that  which  was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some 
points  of  correspondence  with  Luther's  version  are 
not  without  interest.  Thus  "  Cush,"  whkA  in 
Wydiffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  T.  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered "  Ethiopia,"  is  in  Coverdale  "  Moriaos'  land" 
(Hs.  liviii.  31;  Acta  viii.  27,  &c.),  after  the 
"  Mohrenlande  "  of  Luther,  and  appears  in  thii 
form  accordingly  in  the  P.  U.  version  of  the  Psslms. 
The  proper  name  Rabshokeh  passes,  as  in  Luther, 
into  the  •'  chief  butler"  (2  K.  zviii.  17;  Is.  xnvi. 
11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David  "priesU"  (2  SiB. 
viii.  18),  he  followed  both  his  authorities.  'Zrltamoi 
are  "bishops"  in  Acts  ix.  28  ("ovet^eers"  inA.  V.). 
"  Shiloh,"  in  the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  becoma 
"  the  worthy,"  alter  Lutlier's  "  <^r  Hold."  "  They 
houghed  oxen "  takes  the  place  of  "  they  digged 
down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  singular  woid 
"  Lamia"  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as  the  English 
i-endering  of  ZUm  ("  wild  beasts,"  A.  V.)  in  Is. 
xxxiv.  14.  The  "  tabernacle  of  witness,"  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "  congregation,"  shows  the  sanx 
influence.  In  spite  of  Tyndal,  the  Vulg.  "  plen* 
gratift,"  in  Luke  1.  28,  leads  to  "full  of  grace;* 


Independent  Judgment  against  the  authority  of  lAUbc 
and  the  Vulgate  (0t>(.  and  Cril.  SnqulTy,  p.  tS). 

■  "  If  thou  [the  reader]  be  fervent  In  prayer,  God  ihsll 
not  only  send  thee  It  [the  Bible]  in  a  better  [version]  by 
the  minlstntion  of  those  that  b^^n  it  befon;  tat  tball 
also  move  the  hearts  of  those  that  before  meddled  not 
withal." 

•  ITie  live  were  probably— (1)  The  Vulgate,  (J)  Lnlber'i, 
(3)  The  German  Swiss  version  of  Zurich,  (4)  the  Latin  of 
Fsgoinns,  (6)  Tyndal's.  Others,  however,  have  coulee, 
tnred  a  German  translstion  of  the  Vulgate  eatiler  thai 
Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  version  ftwn  Luther  (Whi  taker,  AW- 
and  CriL  Atquiiy,  p.  4(). 

b  He  leaves  It  to  the  king,*.  9., "  10  correct  his  transls- 
tion, to  amend  It,  to  improve  [:c  condemn]  It,  yes,  sod 
clean  to  reject  It,  If  yonr  godly  wisdom  shall  tUnk 
necessary." 

•  GlDsburg  (App.  to  CAdetk)  has  shewn  that,  irith 
regard  to  one  book  at  least  of  the  0.  T.,  Coverdale  fd- 
lowed  the  German-Swiss  version  printed  st  Zorlch  in 
1931,  with  an  almost  servile  obsequiotunesL 
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while  we  have,  OD  the  other  band,  "  congregation  " 
througboat  the  N.  T.  for  iKK\Ti<Tia,  and  "  lore  " 
inatend  of  "  eharitj  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  It  wa«  the  result 
of  the  same  indecMon  that  his  languime  as  to  the 
Apocrypha  lacks  the  sliarpDess  of  that  of  the  more 
lealons  reformers.  "  Baruch  "  is  placed  with  the 
canonical  booJES,  after  "  Lamentations."  Of  the  rest 
he  says  that  they  are  '*  placed  iipart,"  as  "  not  held 
by  ecclesiastical  doctors  in  the  same  repute "  as  the 
other  Soiiptares,  but  this  is  only  because  there  are 
"dark  sayings"  which  seem  to  differ  from  the 
"open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish  that  they 
ijboald  be  "  despised  or  little  set  by."  "  Patience 
and  study  would  show  that  the  two  were  agreed." 

(4.)  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
the  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
rerslon  of  Coverdale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
from  the  original  text  (Anderson,  i.  564 ;  Whitaker, 
Bitt.  and  Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  58).  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell 
{Semam$,  p.  492,  Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  an  acquaintance  "  not  only 
with  the  standing  text  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek,"  but  also 
with  "the  direiaity  of  reading  of  all  texts."  He,  at 
any  rate,  continued  his  work  as  a  pains-taking  editor, 
Pre^  editions  of  his  Bible  were  published,  keeping 
their  ground  in  spite  of  rivals,  in  I.')37, 1539, 1550, 
1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period  to 
aarist  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among  smaller  ftcts 
eoonected  with  this  edition  mny  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hebrew  lettera — of  the  name  Jehovah — 
in  the  title-pi^  (Hln*),  and  again  in  the  margin  of 
the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentations,  though  not 
of  Ps.  cxix.  The  plural  Ibrm  "Biblia"  is  retained 
in  the  title-page,  possibly  however  in  its  later  use 
aaasingalarteminiDe[comp.  Bible].  There  are  no 
notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into  verses. 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  early 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  aatb>rs,  are  the  only 
helps  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references  point 
to  parallel  passages.  TheO.T.,  especially  in  Genesis, 
has  the  attraction  of  woodcuts.  Each  book  has  a 
table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.' 

V.  Matthew.— (1.)  In  the  year  1537,  a  large 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  history 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
real  translator.  The  tradition  which  connects  this 
Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  It 
tests  (1)  on  the  language  of  the  indictment  and 
sentenoe  which  describe  him  (Foxe,  Acta  OTid  Monu- 
mente,  p.  1029,  1563  ;  Chester,  Lift  of  Rogers,  pp. 
418-423)  as  Joannes  Kogers  alias  Matthew,  as  if 
it  ware  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  ('i)  the  testimony  of 
Foxe  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal  know- 
ledge, the  current  belief  of  his  time ;  (8)  the  ocenr- 
rence  at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
Study  of  Scripture  in  the  Pre&ce,  of  the  initials 
J.  R.  ;*  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  subdivides 
itself,  (o.)  Rc^rs,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke 
CoU.  Cambridge  in  1525,  and  had  sufficient  fame 
to  be  invited  to  the  new  Cardinal's  Collie  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  mer- 


*  A  careful  reprint,  thongta  not  a  facHilmlle,  of  Cover- 
dale's  venlon  has  been  published  by  Bagster  (1838). 

•  These  unumental   initials  are  carlonsly  selected. 


duuit  adventurers  of  Antwerp,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  yean  before  the 
latter's  death.  Matthew's  Bible,  aa  might  be 
expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  reproduces 
Tyndal's  work,  in  the  K.  T.  entirely,  in  the  0.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with  oc- 
casional modifications  from  Coverdale.  (6.)  The 
language  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  who 
has  mi.ied  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign 
reformers,  "This  hope  have  the  godlie  even  in 
strange  countries,  in  your  grace's  godliness." 

(2.)  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begnn  appar- 
ently abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end 
of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  printers,  Grafton  and 
Whitechm-ch,  appear.  The  history  of  the  book  was 
probably  something  like  this :  Coveidale'a  transla- 
tion had  not  given  satisfaction — least  of  all  were  the 
more  xealous  and  scholai'-like  reformers  contented 
with  it.  As  the  only  complete  English  Bible,  it 
was,  however,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Tyndal  and  Rogers,  therefore,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  imprisonment  of  the  former,  determined  on 
another,  to  include  0.  T.,  N.  T.,  and  Apocrypha, 
but  based  throughout  on  the  originaL  Left  to 
himself,  Rogers  carried  on  the  work,  probably  at 
the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant  who 
had  assisted  Tyndal  (Poyntz),  and  thus  got  as  far 
as  Isniah.  The  enterprising  London  printers,  Graf- 
ton and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester,  Zi/« 
of  Rogers,  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  speculation 
to  enter  the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out 
Coverdale's,  in  which  they  had  no  interest.  They 
accordingly  embarked  a  considerable  capital,  500{., 
and  then  came  a  stroke  of  policy  which  may  be 
described  as  a  miiicle  of  audacity.  Rogers's  name, 
known  as  the  friend  of  Tyndal,  is  suppi-essed,  and 
the  simulacrum  of  I'honuu  Matthew  disarms  suspi- 
cion. The  book  is  sent  by  Grafton  to  Cranmer. 
He  reads,  approves,  rejoices.  He  would  rather 
have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed  than  a  thousand 
pounds  (Chester,  pp.  425-427).  Application  is 
then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to  Ci-om- 
well.  The  king's  license  is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  monopoly 
for  five  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Without  this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold  by  pirati- 
cal, inaccurate  editions,  badly  printed,  on  infei-ior , 
paper.  Failing  this,  he  trusts  that  the  king  will 
order  one  copy  to  be  bought  by  every  incumbent, 
and  six  by  every  abbey.  If  this  was  too  much,  the 
king  might,  at  least,  impose  that  obligation  on  all 
the  popishly-inclined  clergy.  That  will  bring  in 
something,  besides  the  good  it  may  possibly  do  them 
(Chester,  p.  430).  The  application  was,  to  some 
extent,  successful.  A  copy  was  ordered,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  every  church,  the 
cost  being  divided  between  the  clergy  and  the 
parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the  fii-st  Autho- 
rised Version.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  Henry  could  have  read  the  book  which  he  thus 
sanctioned,  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
identical  with  what  had  been  publicly  stigmatised 
in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  (ut  tupra).  What  had 
before  given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemic  cha- 
racter of  Tyndal's  annotations,  and  here  were  notes 
bolder,  and  more  thorough  still.  Even  the  significant 
W.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 


I  H.  R.  for  the  king's  name,  W.  T.  (at  the  end  of  the  O.T.) 
'  «>r  Willkun  Tjmdal,  R.  O.  for  Rlcbaid  Oiaflon  the 
printer. 
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(3.)  What  has  bem  old  of  Tyndal'f  Venion 
a[^lies,  of  coarse,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  Imowledfie  of  Hebrew, 
All  the  technical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  Shem  inith ,  &c. ,  are  elaborately 
explained.  Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  of  Lamentations.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job  ri.),  to  Rabbi  Abraham 
(Job  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps.  iii.).  A  like  range 
of  knowledge  is  shown  ui  the  N.  T.  Strabo  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  kings, 
Macrobius  as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity  (Matt, 
ii.),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii.,  xt.  The 
popular  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  in- 
jected (Luke  X.).  More  noticeable  even  than  in 
Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fullness  of  the  exegetical 
notes  scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strang  and 
earnest  in  asseiling  wliat  he  looked  on  as  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Sogets  a 
Luther-like  freedom  in  other  things  which  has  not 
appeared  ^;ain  in  any  authorised  translation  or 
popular  commentary.  He  guards  his  readers 
against  looking  on  the  narrative  of  Job  i.  as  literally 
true.  He  recognises  a  definite  historical  stalling- 
point  for  Ps.  xlv.  ("  The  sons  of  Koi-ah  praise  Solo- 
mon for  the  beauty,  cloqueucc,  power,  and  noble- 
ness, both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Ps.  xxii. 

{"  David  declareth  Christ's  dejection and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself  "),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
("  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of 
himself,  figuring  Christ,"  &c.).  The  chief  duty  of 
the  Sabbath  is  "  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word 
to  simple  souls,"  to  be  "  pitiful  .over  the  weaiiness 
of  such  neighbonn  as  laboured  sore  all  the  week, 
long."  "  When  such  occasions  come  as  turn  our 
rest  to  occupation  and  labour,  then  ought  we  to 
remember  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  (Jer.  xvii.).  He  sees  in 
the  Prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  "  expoundera  of 
Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv.).  To  the  man  living 
in  faith,  "  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resurrection,  and 
all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spiritual;"  to 
those  who  are  not,  "  learning,  doctrine,  contempla- 
tion of  high  things,  pi'eaching,  study  of  Scripture, 
founding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  aie  works  of  the 
flesh  "  {Pref.  to  Hoinans  ).'  "  Neither  is  outwaid 
ciroumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of 
themselves,  save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance 
to  keep  the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vii.).  "He  that 
desirath  honour,  gaspeth  after  lucre.  .  .  •  castles, 
parks,  lordships  ....  desireth  not  a  work,  much 
less  a  good  work,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  bishop  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.).  Ez.  xxxiv.  is  said  to  be  "  against 
bishops  and  curates  that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ " 
The  ayyeXoi  iKKATiaias  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  appeal's 
(as  in  Tyndal)  as  "  the  messenger  of  the  congrega- 
tion," Strong  protests  against  Purgatory  are  found 
in  notes. to  Ez,  xviii.  and  1  Cor.  iii.,  and  in  the 
*'  Table  of  Principal  Mattei-s  "  it  is  significantly 
stated  under  the  woi-d  Purgatory  that  •'  it  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  pwgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God." 
The  Pi'efiice  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name, 
and  distinctly  asserts  the  inferiority  of  the  books. 
No  notes  are  added,  and  the  translation  is  taken 


'  The  long  prefsce  to  the  Romans  (seven  fotlo  pagesi 
was  sabstunUally  Identlca)  with  that  in  Tyndal's  editlan 
of  1S3<. 


from  Coverdale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to 
give  much  lahour  to  it. 

(4.)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed. 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  fol- 
lows Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  &r  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.      This  is    followed   by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.   Peter,   St  James,    and    St.   Jude. 
Woodcuts,  not  very  freely   introduced  elsewhere, 
are  prefixed  to  ereiy  chapter  in   the  Revehition. 
The  introduction  of  the  ""Table"  mentioned  above 
gives  Kogere  a  claim  to  be  the  Patiiarch  of  Con- 
cordances, the  "father"  of  all  such  as  write  in 
'  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible.     Reverence  for  the  He- 
I  brew  text  is  shown  by  his  striking  out  the  three 
I  verees  which  the  Vulgate  has  added  to  Ps.  xiv.    In 
I  a  Uter  edition,  published  at  Paris,  not  by  Rogen 
'  himself,  but  by  Grafton,  under  Coverdale's  superin- 
tendence,  in    1539,   the  obnoxious    Prologue  and 
Prefaces  were  suppressed,  and  the  notes  systemati- 
I  cally  expuigiited  and  toned  down.     The  book  was 
in  advance  of  the  age.     Neither  booksellers  nor 
bishops  were  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

VI.  Tavebkbr  (1539).  (I.)  The  boldness  of 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frights 
ened  the  ecclesiastical  world  from  its  propriety. 
Coverdale's  Version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to 
keep  its  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taveraer, 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  The  fiu^t  that, 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  diosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  indicates 
a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  coufimwd 
by  the  character  of  his  tianslation.  It  professes,  in 
the  title-p^e,  to  be  "  newly  recognised,  with  great 
diligence,  after  the  most  faithful  exemplars."  The 
editor  acknowledges  "  the  laboars  of  others  («'.  e. 
Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Matthew,  though  he  does  not 
name  them)  who  have  neither  undiligently  nor  nn- 
leamedly  travelled,"  owns  that  the  work  is  not  ose 
which  can  be  done  "  absolutely  "  (t.  e.  completely) 
by  one  or  two  persons,  but  I'equires  "  a  deepei'  con- 
ferring of  many  learned  wittes  together,  and  alio 
a  juster  time,  and  longer  leisure ;"  but  the  thing 
had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  todo  it.  Be  had 
"  used  his  talent "  as  he  could. 

(2.)  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  st 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a 
Table  of  Principal  Matters,  and  there  are  notes ; 
but  the  notes  are  briefer,  and  less  polemical.  The 
passages  quoted  above  are,  «.  g.  omitted  wholly  or 
in  part.  The  Epistles  follow  the  same  order  is 
before. 

VII.  Cranmeb.  (1.)  In  the  same  year  si 
Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  ap- 
peared an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio, 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  higher 
name  than  any  previous  edition.  The  title-page  is 
an  eUborate  engiTiving,  the  spirit  and  power  of  which 
indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein,  The  king,  seated  on 
his  throne,  is  giving  the  VeHnm  Dei  to  the  bishopi 
and  doctors,  and  they  distribute  it  to  the  people, 
while  doctors  and  people  are  all  joining  in  cries  of 
"  Vivat  Sex."  It  declares  the  book  to  be  "  tndy 
translated  after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts  "  by  "  divere  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in 
the  foresaid  tongues."  A  preface,  in  April,  IMO, 
with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the  archbishops 
sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov,  1540),  his  arae 
appeare  on  the  titlepage,  and  the  names  of  his  «>•"■ 
jutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal)  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Nicholas  (Heath)  Bishop  of  Rochester; 
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bat  this  doa  not  exclude  the  posribiiilj  of  othera 
baring  been  employed  tor  the  first  edition. 

(2.)  Cranmer's  Version  presents,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, laanf  points  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives 
a  more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought 
to  be  than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the 
original  are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type.  Ther 
are  added,  even  when  "  not  wanted  by  the  sense, 
to  satisfy  those  who  have  "  missed  them  "  in  previ- 
ous translations,  i.  e.  they  represent  the  various 
readings  of  the  Vulgate  where  it  differe  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  sign  *  indicates  diversity  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  liad  been  intended  to  give 
all  these,  but  it  was  found  that  this  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and  the  editors 
purposed  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little  volume  by 
themselves.  The  frequent  hands  (iV*)  in  the  margin, 
in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give  notes  at  the 
end  ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  made  men  cautious, 
and,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  "  the  King's 
Council  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted,  and  no 
help  given  to  the  i-eader  beyond  the  marginal  refer- 
ences. In  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  "  godly-learned  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  ia,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  ns  to  expect, 
a  greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous 
reniion.  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their 
Hebrew  names  given,  Beretchith  (Genwis),  Vella 
Schemoth  (Exodus\  and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chr.  in  like 
manner  appear,  as  Dibre  Haiamim.  In  the  edition 
of  1541,  many  proper  names  in  the  0.  T.  appear  in 
the  fuller  Hebrew  form,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jere- 
miaha.  In  spite  of  this  parade  of  learning,  how- 
ever, the  edition  of  1539  contains,  perhaps,  the 
most  startling  blunder  that  ever  appeared  under 
the  sanction  of  an  archbishop's  name.  The  editors 
adopted  the  Preface  which,  in  Matthew's  Bible,  had 
been  prefixed  to  the  Apocrypha.  In  that  preface 
the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the  name 
was  concisely  given.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question 
so  damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They 
looked  out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful, 
and  found  one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Je- 
rome so  applied,  though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to 
an  entirely  ditferent  set  of  books.  They  aoooidingly 
substituted  that  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all 
other  respects  as  it  was  before,  and  the  result  is  the 
somewhat  ludicrous  statement  that  the  "  books  were 
called  Hagiographa,"  because  "  they  were  read  in 
secret  and  apart  *'  I 

(3.)  A  later  edition  in  1541  presents  a  few  modi- 
fications worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "  authorised" 
to  be  "  used  and  frequented "  in  every  church  in 
the  kingdom."  The  introduction,  with  all  it* 
elaborate  promise  of  a  future  perfection  disappears, 
and,  in  its  place,  there  is  a  long  pi-eihce  by  Craumer, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  references  to  other 
tituislations,  taking  a  safe  Via  Media  tone,  blaming 
those  who  "  refuse  to  read,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"  inordinate  reading,"  on  the  other.  This  neutral 
character,  so  characteristic  of  Cranmer's  policy,  was 
doubtless  that  which  enabled  it  to  keep  its  ground 
daring  the  changing  moods  of  Henry's  later  years. 
It  was  reprinted  again  and  again,  and  was  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Church  till  1568 
— the  interval  of  Maiys  reign  excepted.  From  it, 
accordingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions 
of  Scripture  in  the  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1 552, 

f  Such, «.  jr.,  as  "  worthy  fruits  of  penance." 


The  Psalms,  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  fitom  Scrip> 
ture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,r  still 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  oscillating 
character  of  the  book  is  shown  in  the  use  of  "  love  ' 
instead  of  "  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  "  congre- 
gation "  instead  of  "  church  "  generally,  after  Tyn- 
dal ;  while  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singular 
rendering,  as  if  to  gain  the  favour  of  bis  opponents, 
"  with  authority  of  priesthood."  The  plan  of  indi- 
cating doubtful  texts  by  a  smaller  type  was  ad- 
hered to,  and  was  applied,  among  other  passages,  to 
Ps.  liv.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  memorable  text  of 
1  John  V.  7.  The  tiimslation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
"  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  pro- 
fitable," &c.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that  text 
which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes 
attacked,  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however,  Tyndal 
had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Geneva. — (1.)  The  experimental  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  Jolm  Cheke 
into  a  purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Lifg  of 
Cheke,  vii,  3),  had  so  little  influence  on  the  versions 
that  followed  that  it  hardly  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  uotioe,  as  showing  that  scholai's  were  as 
yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary  gaye  a 
check  to  the  whole  work,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Genera  entei«i  on 
it  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Cranmer's  Vereion 
did  not  come  up  to  their  ideal.  Its  size  made  it  too 
costly.  There  were  no  explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes. 
It  followed  Coverdale  too  closely;  and  where  it 
deviated,  did  so,  in  some  instances,  in  a  retrograde 
direction.  The  Genevan  refugees — among  them 
Whittingham,  Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  and 
Covei-dale  himself— laboured  "for  two  years  or 
more,  day  and  night."  They  entered  on  their 
"  gi-eat  and  wonderful  work "  with  much  "  fear 
and  ti-embling."  I'heir  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was 
"  diligently  i-evised  by  the  most  approved  Gi-eek 
examples"  (5ISS.  or  editions?)  {Preface).  The 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by 
Conrad  Badius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 

(2.)  Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty  years, 
the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Largely  imported 
in  the  eai'ly  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  printed  in 
England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly  given 
to  James  Bodlelgh.  This  was  transfened,  in  1 576, 
to  Barker,  in  whose  fiimily  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,and  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The  causes  of 
this  general  acceptance  are  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  and 
more  portable — a  small  quarto,  instead  of  the  lai-ge 
folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Gient  Bible."  It  was  the  fii^ 
Bible  which  hiid  aside  the  obsolescent  black  letter, 
and  appeared  in  Roman  type.  It  was  the  first 
which,  following  the  Hebrew  example,  recognised 
the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  the  preachers  or 
heai'ers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied,  in  most 
of  the  editions  alter  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictionary  of 
considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often  nMj 
helpful  in  dealing  with  the  dilficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  looked  on  as  spiritual  and  evangelical. 
It  was  accordingly  the  version  specially  adopted  by 
the  great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  based  on  Tyndal's  Vei-sion,  often 
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returning  to  it  where  the  intennediste  renderings 
had  had  the  chaincter  of  a  compromise. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special 
notice: — (1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  tlie 
"  tme  writing "  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  accordingly  with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac), 
Jaacob,  and  the  like.  (2)  It  omits  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  fima  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
and,  in  a  short  Preface,  leaires  the  authorship  an 
open  qnestioo.  (3)  It  arows  the  principle  of 
putting  all  words  not  in  the  original  i>  Italics. 

(4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible, 
something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  esta> 
blished  order  of  the  Church's  lesions,  commemo- 
rating Scriptore  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
Beformers,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether. 

(5)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocrypha.  (6)  The  notes  were  cha- 
ncteiistically  Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  theu:  politics.  'They  made  allegiance  to  kings 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in 
on*  instance  (note  on  3  Chr.  zr.  16)  at  least 
seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  laroar 
tyrannicide.^ 

(4.)  The  dreumstanoes  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Genera  Veraiou  are  woilh  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great 
&thers  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  most  con- 
serratire  of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  often  animated  their  successors.  Men 
talk  now  of  different  transUtions  and  various  read- 
ings as  likely  to  undermine  the  &ith  of  the  people. 
When  application  was  made  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  1565,  to  support  Bodleigh's  applicatiou  for  a 
licence  to  reprint  the  Geneva  Version  in  12mo.,  he 
wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favour.  He  was  at  the  time 
looking  forward  to  the  work  he  afterwards  accom- 
plisbed,  of  '*  one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
Chnitjies,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  permit;"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  "  nothing  hinder,  bat  rather  doc  much  good, 
to  have  diversity  of  transUtions  and  readings" 
(Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  6).'  In  many  of  the 
later  reprints  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  purports  to 
be  based  upon  Beta's  Latin  Version ;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac  Camer,  P.  Leseler, 
Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius. 

K.  Thk  Bdhofs'  Bible. — (1.)  The  fiicts  just 
stated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  spite  of  his  libeiul  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
olaims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Sufiragans  presents  some  points  of  intereiit,  as 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus  while  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  "  common 
translation  "  (Geneva  ?),  as  ••  following  Hunster  too 
much,"  and  so  "  swerving  much  firom  the  Hebrew," 
Guest,  Bishop  of  SL  David's,  who  took  the  Psalms, 
acted  on  the  principle  of  translating  them  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  N.  T.  quotations,  ■•  for  the  avoiding 
of  offence;"  and  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 


k  The  note  "  Herein  It*  showed  tliat  he  lacked  zeal,  for 
she  ought  to  have  died,"  was  probably  one  which  Scotch 
tsnaUcs  had  handled  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
Jamps's  mother. 

'  The  Geneva  Version,  as  pnUished  by  Barker,  Is  that 
popnlarly  known  as  the  BrtecKa  Bible,  ftom  Its  rendering 
of  Qen.  ill.  7.  It  had  however  been  preoeded  in  this  by 
WydllTe's. 


down  the  sensible  mle  that  "  inkhom  terms  wen  la 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  add  "  that  the  nsoal 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  fiu"  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear"  (Strype,  Parker,  iii.  6).  The  prin- 
ciple of  pious  frauds,  of  distoiling  the  truth  for  the 
sake  of  edification,  has  perhaps  often  been  acted  on 
by  other  translators.  It  has  not  often  been  so  ex- 
plicitly avowed  as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

(2.)  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number, 
together  with  some  deans  and  professon,  brought 
out  the  fruit  of  their  laboura  in  a  maitnificent  folio 
(1568  and  1.^72).  Everything  had  been  done  to  make 
it  attractive.  A  long  erudite  preface  vindicated 
the  right  of  the  people  to  itad  the  Scriptures, 
and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher)  ad- 
mitted the  position  which  later  divines  have  often 
been  slow  to  admit,  that  "  thei«  be  yet  in  the 
Ucspel  many  dark  places  which,  without  all  doubt, 
to  the  pueterity  shall  be  nnade  much  more  open." 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher,  character  tlisi 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scattered  profusely, 
especially  in  Genesis.  Three  portraits  of  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  beautifol 
specimens  of  copperplate  engraving,  appeared  on  the 
titlepi^es  of  the  several  parts.^  A  map  of  Palestine 
was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitud^ 
in  the  edition  of  1572.  A  most  elaborate  series  of 
genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh  Bronghton, 
the  great  Kabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom  more  hernfter), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  antiquaiy  (Broughtoirs 
name  being  in  dia&voorwith  the  bishops),  was  pre- 
fixed (Strype,  Parker,  iv.  20  ;  Lightfoot,  Life  <f 
Broughton).  In  some  points  it  followed  prtrioiu 
translations,  and  was  avowedly  baaed  on  Cranmer't. 
"  A  new  edition  was  necessaiy."  "  This  had  led 
some  well-dispoaed  men  to  recognize  it  again,  not  si 
condemning  the  former  transhition,  whidi  has  been 
followed  mostly  of  any  other  translation,  excepting 
the  original  text"  (Pref.  of  1572).  Cranmer'i 
Prologue  was  reprinted.  The  Geneva  division  ists. 
vetaes  was  adopted  throughout. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  (1)  The  Books  of  the  Bible 
are  dassified  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and  pro- 
phetic. This  was  easy  enough  for  the  0.  T.,  tat 
the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  pio- 
duced  some  rather  curious  combinations.  The  Gos- 
pels, the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  those  to  Titos,  Pbi- 
lemon,  and  the  Hebrews,  are  grouped  together  u 
legal,  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  as  sapiential ;  the 
Acts  appear  as  the  one  historical,  the  Kevehtioa 
as  the  one  prophetic  Book.  (2)  It  is  the  only 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes  nearly 
a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  chapters 
were  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Chardi. 
(3)  One  edition  contained  the  older  version  of  the 
PMlms  fitrni  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  columns 
with  that  now  issued,  a  true  and  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  benefit  of  a  divertity  of 
translations.  (4)  The  initials  of  the  tnuislators 
were  attached  to  the  Books  which  they  bad  seve- 
rally tmdertaken.    The  work  was  done  on  the  plan 


»  The  flUiess  of  these  Ulnstratlons  is  open  to  (piesliM- 
Others  stlU  more  Incongruous  found  their  wsy  toto  U" 
text  of  the  edition  of  I6:a,  and  the  feelings  of  Uie  Puriuns 
were  shocked  by  seeing  a  woodcut  of  Nepiane  In  the 
InlUi]  letters  of  Jonah,  Woah,  and  Nshum,  "Mle «•»'« 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  went  so  far  »s  to  fi™  I*» 
and  the  Swan.  There  must,  to  say  the  least,  haw  been 
very  slovenly  editorship  to  permit  this. 
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of  limUttl,  not  joiut  liability.  (5)  Here,  ai  in  the 
Geneva,  there  ii  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  name*  moie  aocuntely,  as,  «.  g.,  in  Hera, 
I^Mihnc,  Uxiaho,  &c. 

(4.)  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishop's 
Sible  had  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not 
oonunnod  the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and 
coat  were  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Its  circulation  appears  to  hare  been  practically 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  ordered  to  be 
supplied  with  it.  It  had  however,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  to  boast  of  some  good  Hebrew  scholars  among 
the  translatore.  One  of  them.  Bishop  Alley,  had 
'wriUen  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  though  refae- 
mcDtly  attacked  by  Bioughton  (Townley,  Liitrery 
I/iilary  of  th«  Bible,  iii.  190),  it  was  defended  as 
-r^routly  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V., 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  "  the  bast 
translation  in  the  world"  iTabU  Talk,  Worki,  iii. 
2009). 

X.  Rheims  asd  Douay.— (1.)  The  successire 
dianges  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
vreoe,  a*  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  ooutrorersialists  of  the  Latin  Church.  Some 
■IV  in  it  an  argument  against  any  translation  of 
Scripture  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people. 
Others  pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
which  these  changes  displayed.  There  were  some, 
howerer,  who  took  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
Gardiner  had  taken  nnder  Henry  VIII.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  principle  of  sn  English  translation. 
They  only  charged  all  the  rersions  hitherto  made  with 
being  Use,  corrupt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
ready  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing:  that  their 
bishops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had  promised,  but 
had  not  performed.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  they  should  take  some  steps  which  might  en- 
able them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach ,  and 
the  English  refugees  who  wei^e  settled  at  Rheims — 
Uartin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardinal),  and  Bristow — 
undertook  the  work.  Gr^ry  Martin,  who  had 
graduated  at  Cambi-idge,  had  signalized  himself  by 
an  attack  on  the  eziating  versions,"  and  had  been 
answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Kuike;  Master 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  {A  Defence  t^  the 
Sincere tmdTrmTra>akit¥m,tic^.  The duu-gcs are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir 
T.  Uore  against  Trndal.  "  The  old  time-honoured 
words  were  discarded.  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  was  set  at  nought  when  the  trans- 
lator's view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  dilfered  from  what  he  found  in  them."  The 
new  model  translation  was  to  avoid  these  &ult*. 
It  was  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  priests 
and  people.  After  an  incubation  of  some  years  it 
was  published  at  Rheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin 
was  competent  to  translate  from  the  Gredc,  it  pro- 
fissed  to  be  based  on  "  the  authentic  text  oi  the 
Vulgate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic 
as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  con- 
troversial. The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T.  at 
Douay  in  1 609.  The  Uinguage  was  precisety  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted 
Gardiner's  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be. 
At  every  page  we  stumble  on  "  strange  ink-horn 
words,"  wb^  never  had  been  English,  and  never 

~  '  A  diicoveiy  of  the  manifold  comptlons  of  Holy 
Scrlptores  by  the  Heretikes  of  our  days,  specially  of  the 
Engllab  Melsiles."  The  Isngnsge  of  Uili  and  other  like 
book*  was,  ss  ml^t  be  expected,  very  aboslve.  The 
Bible,  In  ProtesUmt  translations,  was  "  not  Ood's  woid. 


could  be,  such,  e,  g.,  as  "  the  Piscfae  and  the 
Azymes"  (Mark  xvi.  1),  "the  aivh-synagogue " 
(Maik  V.  35),  "in  prepuce"  (Rom.  iv.  9),  '•  obdu- 
rate with  the  fiOlade  of  sin''  (Ileb.  iii.  13),  «a 
greater  hosto  "  (Heb.  xi.  4),  "  this  is  the  annuntia* 
tion"  (1  John  v.  5),  "  pre-ordinate "  (Acts  xiii. 
48),  "  the  justifications  of  our  Lord"  (Luke  i.  6), 
"  what  is  to  me  and  thee "  (John  ii.  4),  "  longa- 
nimity "  (Rom.  ii.  4),  "  pui-ge  the  oU  leaven  that 
yon  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are  azymes" 
(1  Cor.  iv.  7),  "  you  are  evacuated  from  Christ" 
(Gal.  V.  4),  and  so  on.» 

(2.)  A  style  such  ss  this  had,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  how- 
ever, we  find  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leave* 
the  great  work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quotes  almost  uniformly  from  the  Vulgatei 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Rhemish  Version 
for  having  restored  "charity"  to  the  place  from 
which  Tyndal  had  expelled  it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  {Of 
the  Pacification  of  the  Church), 

XI.  AOTHORiSED  Vebsion. — (1.)  The  positioD 
of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  veraion* 
in  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jame* 
was  hardly  aatis&rtory.  The  Bishops  Bible  wa* 
sanctioned  by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton,  who 
spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother-tongue, 
denounced  the  former  as  being  full  of  "  traps  and 
pit&lls,"  «« overthrowing  all  religion,"  and  pi-o- 
posed  a  new  iwision  to  be  eflkted  by  an  English 
Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  gaidenen, 
aitists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connected 
with  their  several  callings,  and  bound  to  submit 
their  work  to  "  one  qualified  for  difficulties."  Thi* 
ultimate  referee  was,  of  conrse,  to  be  himself 
(Strype,  Whilg^,  iv.  19,  23).  Unhappily,  neither 
his  temper  nor  his  manners  were  such  as  to  win 
favour  tor  this  suggestion.  Whitgift  disliked  him, 
worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile.  His  feeling 
was,  however,  shared  by  others;  and  among  the 
demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Reinold* 
being  the  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objectioni 
which  they  urged  were  neither  nnmerous  (three 
passages  only— Ps.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  Gal.  Iv.  25, 
were  referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  to 
which  they  were  exposed  had  had  the  desii'ed  etfect 
of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The  bishop* 
treated  the  difficulties  which  they  did  raise  with 
supercilious  scorn.  They  were  "  trivial,  old,  and 
oftim  answered."  Bancroft  raised  the  cry  of  alarm 
which  a  timid  Conservatism  has  so  oilen  raised 
since.  "  If  every  man's  humour  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  translating" 
(Cardwell,  Conference!,  p.  188).  Cranmer's  words 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  bishops,  we  might  have  waited  for 
the  A.V.  "  till  the  day  after  doomsday."  Even 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  the  transktors 
acknowledged  that  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
had  been  the  starting-point  of  it,  they  could  not 

but  the  devfl'i." 

•  Even  Roman  CstboUcdIvlnes  have  felt  the  superiority 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  Cballoner,  In  hIseifiUons  of  the  N.  T.  in 
1748,  and  the  Bible,  lTt3,  often  follows  It  In  preference  to 
the  Rheims  and  Douay  translations. 
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resitt  the  temptatioD  of  ■  Bing  at  their  oppoDent*. 
The  objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  I'uritans  to  subsaibe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book  [Preface  to  A.V.).  But  the  kiog 
disliked  the  politics  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Either 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  or 
exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that 
there  wa*  ai  yet  no  good  translation,  and  that 
that  was  the  worst  of  all.  Nothing,  however, 
was  settled  at  the  Conference  beyond  the  hope 
thus  held  out. 

(2.)  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  organising  and  superintending  the  anange- 
ments  for  a  new  tianslation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  him,  and  in  1606  the  ta>k  was  accordingly 
commenced.  The  selection  of  the  fitly-four  scho- 
lars °  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  hare  been  a  wise  and  fair  one.  Andi'ews, 
Sararia,  Oreral,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  repiesented 
the  "higher"  party  in  the  Church;  Keinolds, 
Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.'  Scho- 
larship unconnected  with  party  was  represented  by 
Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One  name  is  indeed 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  gi'eatest  Hebi-ew 
scholar  of  the  age,  the  man  who  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil  ( 1  .^95),  urged  this  very  plan  of  a  joint  transla- 
tion, who  bad  already  translated  several  books  of 
the  O.T.  (Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamentations) 
was  ignominionsly  excluded.  This  may  have  been, 
in  pait,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whitgitl 
and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regarded  him.  But  in 
part,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Uroughton's  own  dia- 
racter.  An  unmanageable  temper  showing  itself 
in  violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatizing 
those  who  diflered  from  him,  even  on  such  questions 
as  those  connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  here- 
tical and  atheistic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly 
impracticable ;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence 
throws  a  Committee  or  Conference  into  chaos.4 

(.3.)  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own 
consciences  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  labo- 
rious task?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  always  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  fit)m  him  they  received 
nothing  (Hey  wood,  State  of  AtUh.  Bibi.  Sevision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 
liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their 
&vourable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contri- 
bote  in  all  1000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be 
informed  of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings 
in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  persons, 
became  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of  it, 
that  he  might  nominate  some  of  the  translators  to 
the  vacant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  board  and 
lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 


•  Only  forty-seven  names  appear  In  the  king's  list 
(Bomet,  R^om,  Reoordt).  Seven  may  have  died,  or  de- 
clined to  act;  or  It  may  have  been  intended  that  there 
sbonld  be  a  final  Oommltlee  of  RevMoa  A  lUlI  list  is 
given  by  Fuller  (C*.  mrt.  x.);  and  Is  reproduced,  with 
biographical  partlcnlars,  ij  Todd  and  Anderson. 

»  This  side  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  death  of 
Keinolds  and  Lively  during  the  progress  of  the  wotlc. 


country  to  labour  in  the  great  work  (Strype, 
Whitgift,  iv.).  That  the  king  might  take  his 
place  as  the  director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  tifUen 
iostnictious  was  sent  to  each  ti-anslator,  and  appa- 
ivntly  circulated  fieely  in  both  Univeisities. 

(4.)  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found 
in  Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  in 
Burnet  (Reform.  Records).  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  give  them  here  in  full ;  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work 
in  hand,  and  its  relation  to  previous  \'ersions. 
(1)  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as 
little  altered  aa  the  original  will  permit.  This 
was  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alai-ro  of  those 
who  saw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  version,  a  con- 
demnation of  that  already  existing.  (2)  The  names 
of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be  retained,  a> 
nearly  as  may  be  as  they  ai-e  vulgarly  used.  This 
was  to  guard  against  Ibims  like  Izhak,  Jeremiabo, 
&c.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  vemons, 
and  which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  t« 
introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probably 
the  forms  Jeremy,  Eliaa,  Osee,  t^ore,  in  tlw  N.T. 
(3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the 
word  Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation. 
The  rule  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this 
special  application.  "  Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  liii. 
was  probably  also  due  to  it.  The  earlier  veiaons, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  gone  on  the  opposite 
principle.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divere  signi- 
fications, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most 
commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  being 
agieeable  to  the  proprictv  of  (he  place  and  the 
analogy  of  faith.  Thir,  like  the  former,  tends  to 
confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  the 
translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tiaditioii 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  division  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little 
as  |iossible.  Here,  again,  convenience  was  more  in 
view  than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is 
that  divisions  are  pei-petuated  which  are  manifestly 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  (6)  No  maiiginal  notes 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.  This  was  obviously  directed 
against  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  special  objects  of 
the  king's  aversion.  Pmctically,  however,  in 
whatever  feeling  it  originated,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  A.V.  came  out  as  it  did,  without  note  or 
comment.  The  open  Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  readers.  The  work  of  interpi«tation  was  left 
free.  Had  an  opposite  couiae  been  adopted,  we 
might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  whole 
body  of  Exegesis  imposed  upon  the  Church  by 
authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  .Synod  of 
Dort,  tlie  absolutism  of  James,  the  high-flying 
prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  Such  quotations  of  places 
to  be  mai^nally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  lit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another.  The  prio- 
ciple  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter  was 
thus  recognised,  but  practically  the  marginal  refer- 
ences of  the  A.V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scanty, 
most  of  tliose  now  printed  having  been  added  in 
later  editions.     (8  and  9)  State  plan  of  translatkw. 


The  loas  of  the  latter,  Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge  for 
tblrty  years,  was  every  w«y  deplorable. 

«  It  deserves  notice  that  Brougliton  Is  the  only  Bigl''° 
traosUtor  who  has  adopted  the  Kttmal  as  the  equlvsm' 
for  Jehovah,  as  in  the  French  verdoa  To  blm  »>"> 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  divine,  we  owe  the  trae 
interpretation  of  the  Descent  into  HelL 
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Each  company  of  translators  is  to  take  it*  own 
boola;  each  person  to  bring  his  o«m  corrections. 
The  company  to  discuss  them,  and  having  finished 
their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  and 
so  on.  (10)  Provides  for  differences  of  opinion 
between  two  companies  by  refening  them  to  a 
general  meeting.  (11)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
difiBculty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12)  Invites 
•oggestions  from  any  quarter.  (13)  Names  the 
directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  Dean  of  West- 
minster; Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester  ;  and  the  R^us 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Univer- 
sities. (14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed 
when  they  agree  more  with  the  original  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible^  ac.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's, 
Whitchurch's,  (Cianmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15) 
Authorises  Universities  to  appoint  three  or  four 
overseers  of  the  work. 

(6.)  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspond- 
ence connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of 
the  meetings  for  conference  is  still  extant.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
version  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  fi>r  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 
ushered  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  get 
giimpsA  of  scholars  coming  from  their  country 
Bvings  to  their  old  college  haunts  to  work  diligently 
at  the  task  assigned  them  ( Peck,  Desiderata  Curiosa, 
ii.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  translators,  one 
man  reading  the  chapter  which  he  has  been  at 
work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with  the  original, 
or  Latin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  versions 
in  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  Tali).  We  may  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  "  odd  man,"  or 
by  the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like 
bncroft,'  the  minority  comforting  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
to  be  outvoted  (Gell,  Etsai/  towariit  Amendment 
ofkut  Enj.  iransl.  of  Bible,  p.  .321).»  Dogmatic 
interests  were  in  some  cases  allowed  to  bias  the 
translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 
latic  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy  (Gell,  L  c.).' 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  sepa- 
rate companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When 
the  work  drew  towaitU  its  completion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  thi'ee  gioups  were  accordingly 
selected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
the  publication.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
any  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
promise  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  1000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 
not  contribute.     The  matter  had  now  reached  its 


'  Miles  Smith,  bimiwir  a  tnuiftlator  and  Ibe  writer  of 
the  Prersce,  complained  of  Bancroft  that  there  was  no 
contradicting  him  (Beard,  lUvUtd  Eng.  Bible). 

•  Gell's  evidence,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Abbot,  carries  some  weight  with  IL  His  works  are  to  be 
found  In  the  BrlL  Mas.  Llbnuy,  Mr. Scrivener's  statement 
to  the  contrary  being  apparently  an  overdght  (Supplanent 
to  A.  V.ltf  N.  T.  p.  lot). 

•  The  following  paHages  are  those  oommonl7  referred 
to  in  support  of  this  cbarge :  (I)  The  rendering  "  such  as 
should  be  saved,"  In  Acts  11.  t1.  (2)  The  Insertion  of 
the  words  *■  any  man  "  in  Ueb.  x.  38  ('  the  Just  shall  live 
by  faltb,  but  if  any  nan  draw  back."  8cc),  to  avoid  an 
Inference  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Perse- 
verance. (3)  The  Dse  of  "  bishopric,"  in  Acts  L  30.  of 
"  oversight,"  In  1  Pet  v.  2.  of  •'bl8h<^>."  In  1  Tim.  III.  I, 
ka,  and  "  overseers,"  m  Acts  xx.  2S,  In  order  to  avnld 
the  Identification  of  Bishops  and  Elders.   (4)  The  chapter- 


business  sti^,  and  the  Company  of  Stationers 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  ^x  editors  thiiiy 
pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine 
months'  labour.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the 
Dedication  and  the  Pre&ce.  Of  these  two  documents 
the  first  is  unfortunately  fiuniliar  enough  to  us, 
and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  it*  servile  adulation.* 
James  I.  is  "  that  sanctified  person,"  "  enriched  with 
singular  and  extiaordinary  graces,"  that  had  ap- 
peui-ed  "  as  the  sun  in  his  strength."  To  him  they 
appeal  against  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they 
describe,  in  somewhat  peevish  accents,  as  "  Popish 
persons  or  self-conceited  brethren."  The  Preiace 
to  the  Reader  is  more  interesting,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  translators  acted. 
They  "  never  thought  that  they  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a  good  one."  "  Their  endeavour  was  to 
make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  one* 
one  prindpal  good  one."  They  chiim  credit  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
"  left  the  old  ecclesiastical  wojds,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaiuini;  foreign  words  of  puipos* 
to  darken  the  sense."  They  vindicate  the  practice, 
in  which  they  indulge  very  freely,  of  translating 
one  word  in  tiie  original  by  many  English  words, 
partly  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  one  word  that  will  express 
all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on 
tiie  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  choose  some  words  for  the  high  honour  of  being 
the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to  pass  over  others 
as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
once  supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  ft/A 
that  five  edition*  were  published  in  three  years, 
shows  that  thei«  was  a  good  demand.  But  the 
Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  Churches, 
(Andrews  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  before 
the  king  as  late  as  1621),  and  the  populai-ity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thiiteen 
reprints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  161 1  and  1617. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  the 
A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Pro- 
bably, as  in  most  like  cases,  it  was  far  less  for  good  or 
evil  than  friends  or  foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and 
the  religious  portion  of  the  middle  classes  geneially, 
missed  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  book  (Fuller,  Ch, 
Hilt.  x.  50,  51).  The  Bomanists  spoke  a*  usual, 
of  the  unsettling  effect  of  these  frequent  changes, 
and  of  the  marginal  readings  as  leaving  men  in  doubt 
what  was  the  truth  of  Scripture.'    One  firantic  cry 

headlngof  Ps.cxlix.  in  mil  (since altered), " The  l>rophet 
exhorteth  to  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  hath 
given  the  Chnrcb  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt 
(Dutvaifa  Paruk  Prieit,  Lect.  II.)  appears.  In  this  ques- 
tion, <in  the  side  of  the  proeecntloo;  Trench  (On  tkeA.T. 
(j^  Me  jr.  r.c  x.)oo  that  of  the  defence.  The  cbarge  of  an 
tmdae  bias  against  Rome  In  1  Cor.  xL  27.  GaL  v.  0,  Heb. 
xlll.  *,  Is  one  on  vhlch  an  acquittal  may  be  ptonounoed 
with  little  or  no  healtaUon. 

•  Itmay  be  atleast  pleaded,  Inmltlgation,  that  theflattery 
of  the  translators  Is  oatdooe  by  that  of  Francis  Bacon. 

'  Whitaker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the  charge  Is 
worth  quoting :  "  No  Inconvenience  will  follow  if  inter- 
pretations or  versions  of  Scripture,  when  tbey  have  become 
obsolete,  or  ceased  to  be  intettlglble,  ma;  be  afterwards 
changed  or  corrected  "  iDitserU  on  Script,  p.  332.  Parker 
Soc  ed.).  The  wiser  divines  of  the  English  Church  had 
not  then  leamt  to  raise  the  cry  of  lliullty. 
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wu  heard  from  Hugh  Broughton  the  rejected 
(Work),  p.  661),  who  "  would  mther  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  wild  horses  than  impose  such  a  Tersion 
oa  the  poor  churches  of  Englud."  Selden,  a  few 
Tean  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more  favourable 
judgment.  It  is  "the  best  of  all  translations  as 
giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original."  This,  how- 
ever, is  qnalilied  by  the  remark  that  "  do  book  in 
the  world  is  tianslated  as  the  Bible  is,  word  for 
word,  with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of  idioms. 
This  is  well  enougii  so  long  as  scholars  hare  to  do 
with  it,  but  when  it  comes  among  the  common 
people.  Lord!  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it!" 
{Table-Talk).  The  feeling  of  which  this  was  the 
expression,  led  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sgitations 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proposals  for  another  revi- 
sion, which,  after  being  brought  forward  in  the 
Grand  Committee  of  Religion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Jan.  1656,  was  referred  to  a  subH»ro- 
mittee,  acting  under  Whitelocke,  with  power  to 
consult  divines  and  report.  Confei'ences  wei-e  ac- 
cordingly held  frequently  at  Whitelocke's  house,  at 
which  we  Hnd,  mingled  with  less  illustrious  names, 
those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, csow  of  it  (Whitelocke,  ifemoriaU,  p.  564  ; 
Collier,  Ch.  Bist,  ii.  9).  No  report  was  ever  made, 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  oonsei-vative 
feeling,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans 
of  further  alteration.  Many  hsid  censed  to  care  for 
the  Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content 
with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was 
a  voice  raised,  like  R.  Oell's  (ut  supra),  declaring 
that  it  had  defects,  that  it  bore  in  soAie  things  the 
stamp  of  the  dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  321). 

(8.)  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polrglott,  the 
few  words  "inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good 
deal  {Pre/.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  sti-etching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  With  many,  of  course, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  repetition  of  a  tradi- 
tional boast.  "  Our  unrivalled  Translation,"  and 
"  our  incomparable  Liturgy,"  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  course.  But  there  have  been  witnesses 
of  a  fiir  higher  weight.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  La- 
tinised or  Gallicised  style,  did  those  who  had  a 
purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and 
purity  of  a  better  time  as  repi«sented  in  the  A.  V, 
Thus  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness 
of  modem  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of 
Hebrew  (Spectator,  No.  405),  and  Swiit  confesses 
that  *'  the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of 
an  English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any 
we  see  in  our  present  writings  "  (Letter  to  Lord 
Oxford).  Each  half-century  has  naturally  added 
to  tlie  prestige  of  these  merits.  The  language  of 
the  A,  V.  has  intertwined  itself  with  the  contro- 
versies, the  devotion,  the  literature  of  the  English 
people.  It  has  gone,  wherever  they  hare  gone,  over 
the  lace  of  the  whole  eartii.  The  most  solemn  and 
tender  of  individtul  memories  ai«,  for  the  most  part, 
associated  with  it.  Men  leaving  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  Church  of  Rome  turn  regretfully 
with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish nndefiled,"  which  they  are  about  to  exchange 
for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheiros  and  Douay. 
In  this  case  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  position 
of  the  A.  v.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the  skill 
of  its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  assail- 
ants.    While  from  time  to  time,  scholan  and  divines 


(Lowth,  Newcome,  Waterland,  Trendi,  EUicott), 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  those  who 
have  attacked  the  present  version  and  produced  new 
ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  narrow 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Parver,  and  Bar- 
wood,  and  Bellamy,  and  Conquest^  juat  able  to 
pick  out  a  few  obvious  bults,  and  wowing  theh 
competence  for  the  task  by  enteiing  on  the  work 
of  translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible  single- 
hataded.  One  memorable  exception  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  passed  over.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Europe,  iii. 
ch.  2,  ad  fai.)  records  a  brief  but  emphatic  protest 
against  the  "enthusiastic  praise"  which  has  been 
lavished  on  this  tianslation.  "  It  may,  in  the  erei 
of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is  not  the 
English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  ...  It 
abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  O.  T.,  with  obso- 
lete phraseology,  and  with  single  words  kng  tiBce 
abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  use."  The 
statement  may,  it  is  believed,  be  accepted  as  sn 
encomium.  If  it  had  been  the  English  of  the  men 
of  letters  of  James's  reign,  would  it  have  retained 
as  it  has  done,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  hoU 
on  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  affections  of  the 
English  people  7 

XII.  Schemes  for  a  Revision. — (1.)  A  noties 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V.  though 
necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be  without 
its  use  for  future  labourers.  The  firat  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  was  not  favourable  for  such  a  work. 
An  almost  solitary  Estaii  for  a  New  jyaiulaim 
by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  no  notice 
(Todd,  Life  of  Walton,  i.  134).  A  Greek  Test* 
ment  with  an  English  tjanslation,  singularly  vulgar 
and  offensive,  was  published  in  1729,  of  which 
extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  (ffiet.  cf  Trantl.  ch.  v.). 
With  tlie  slight  revival  of  learning  among  the 
scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the  subject 
was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a  Visitation  SemiMi 
(1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  Speech  intended  for 
Convocation  (1761),  recommended  it.  Matt.  Pilk- 
iugton  in  bis  Remarks  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thonas 
Brett,  in  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Yersicms  of  tit 
Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  consulting 
them  with  reference  to  the  0.  T.  as  well  as  th« 
N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a  mor«  accotate  text  thsa 
tliat  of  the  Masorettc  Hebrew,  the  former  inostiog 
also  on  the  obsolete  words  which  are  scattertd  in  the 
A.  v.,  and  giving  a  useful  Alphabetic  list  of  them. 
A  folio  Xew  and  literal  transiati{m  of  the  whole 
Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker  (1764),  wss  s 
more  ambitious  attempt.  He  dwells  at  some  length 
on  the  "obaolete,  unoonth,  clownish"  exprasions 
which  disfigure  the  A.  V.  He  includes  in  his  M 
such  words  as  "joyous,"  "solace,"  " damsel, _ 
"day-spring,"  "bereaved,"  "marvels,"  "bondmen. 
He  substitutes  "  he  hearkened  to  what  he  said,|^  for 
"  he  hearkened  to  his  voice ;"  "  eat  victuals,"  W 
"  eat  bread  "  (Gen.  iii.  1 9)  j  "  wa»  in  favour  with,^ 
for  "  found  gi-aoe  in  the  eyes  of;"  "was  angry, 
for  "  his  wrath  was  kindled."  In  spiU  of  thtt 
defective  taste,  however,  the  work  has  consideraWc 
merit,  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  origiIla^ 
and  of  many  of  the  best  oommentatoin,  and  ™>5.* 
contrasted  favourably  with  most  of  the  single-handed 
translations  that  have  followed.  It  wn-s  «t «»?  "?*• 
far  above  the  depth  of  degradation  and  folly  wnicl 
was  reached  in  Harwood's  literal  TYanslatim  o/M 
N.  T.  "  with  freedom,  spirit,  and  elegance"  C''™'' 
Here  again,  a  few  samples  are  enough  to  sho»  wt 
eharactar  of  the  whole.    "  The  youj*  lady  h  »» 
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dead"  (Mirk  ▼.  89).  "  A  gentleman  of  splendid 
family  and  opalent  fortane  had  two  sons"  (Luke  zr. 
11).  "The  clergyman  said.  You  hare  given  him 
the  only  right  and  proper  answer "  (Marie  xii,  32). 
**  We  shall  not  pay  the  common  debt  of  nature,  bat 
by  a  soft  transition,  be"  (1  Cor.  xv.  51). 

(2.)  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  leil  entirely 
in  soeh  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Wonley 
"  according  to  the  present  idiom  of  the  Engli^ 
tongue"  (1770)  was,  at  least. less oflensive.  Dureil 
{Preface  to  Job),  Lowth  (Preface  to  Itaiah),  Blayney 
{Pref.  to  Jeremiah,\19i),  were  all  strongly  in  fiiTour 
of  a  new,  or  revised  translation.  Ihiiell  dwells  most 
on  the  arbitnuy  additions  and  omisaions  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Job,  on  the  total  absence  in  some  cases, 
of  any  intelligible  meaning.  Lowth  speaks  chiefly 
of  the  faulty  state  of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
nrges  a  correction  of  it,  partly  from  various  read- 
ings, partly  from  ancient  versions,  partly  from  con- 
jecture. Each  of  the  three  contributed,  in  the  best 
way,  to  the  work  which  they  had  little  expectation 
of  seeing  accomplished,  by  labooring  steadily  at  a 
single  hook  and  committing  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Chnrch.T  Kennicott's  labours  in  collecting 
M SS.  of  the  O.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
HJbreu)  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  expectations 
that  there  might  before  long  be  somethhig  like  a 
basis  for  a  new  version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for 
a  New  iyttn$latioii  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the 
history  of  English  translations,  his  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  excellences  of  the  A.  V.,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tyndal's  work  as  pervading  it,  his  critical 
notes  on  the  true  principles  of  tnuislation,  on  the 
A.  V.  as  falling  short  of  them,  may  still  be  read 
with  interest.  He  too  like  Lowth  finds  fault  with 
the  superstitions  adherence  to  the  Masoietic  text, 
with  the  undue  defei-ence  to  lexicons,  and  disregard 
of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The  proposal 
was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholai-a,  Lowth, 
Kennicott,  and  Barrington,  being  foremost  among 
its  patrons.  The  work  was  issai^  in  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly  perhaps  owing 
to  its  incompleteness,  bat  still  more  from  the  ex- 
treme boldness  of  a  Preface,  anticipating  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  later  criticism,'  Dr.  Geddes's  transhition 
fell  rapidly  into  dis&vour.  A  Sermon  by  White 
(famous  for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and 
two  Pamphlets  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Professor  of 
Modem  Histoiy  at  Cambridge,  the  first  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ;  the  second  on  the 
Epistles,  in  1794,  though  attacked  in  an  Apohgy 
for  Vu  Litvtrgii  and  Church  of  England  (1795), 
helped  to  keep  the  discnssion  fi'om  oblivion. 

(3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 
salutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Re- 
volution. In  1792,  Arehblshop  Newcome  had  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing 
a  host  of  aathorities  (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned),  and  taking 

y  Whatever  be  the  demerits  of  Loirth's  Isaiah,  It  de- 
serves something  better  than  tbe  sarcasm  of  Hard,  that 
*'.lts  only  use  was  to  shew  how  Uttle  was  to  be  expected 
fhnn  any  new  translation."  As  tbe  Boswell  of  Warburton, 
Hard  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  attacking  an  iild 
antagonist  of  his  master's. 

•  "  1  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  It  [the  hlstoiy  of  the 
Penlatench]  Is  enth^ly  unmixed  with  tbe  leaven  of  the 
heroic  ages.    Let  tbe  ftlher  of  Hebrew  be  tried  by  tbe 


tbe  same  line  as  Lowth.  Revised  translations  of 
the  N.  T.  were  published  by  Wakefield  In  1795,  by 
Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in  1798. 
Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in  1795. 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  \tf  Geoi^  Burgee  {Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely),  took  the  gitiund  that  "  the 
present  period  was  unlit,"  and  from  tliat  time, 
Conservatism,  pure  and  simple,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. To  suggest  that  the  A.  V.  might  be 
inaccurate,  was  almost  as  bad  aa  holding  "  French 
principles."  There  is  a  long  interval  before  the 
question  i^^n  comes  into  anything  like  piiiminence, 
and  then  there  ia  a  new  sdiool  of  critics  in  the 
Quarterly  Seeiea  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Claseicat 
Journal  (No.  36),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing 
a  new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  liegent. 
(1818).  The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
enough,  and  a  tremendous  battery  was  opened  upon 
it  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Nos.  37  and  38),  as 
afterwards  (No.  46)  upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Burges,  who  came  forwai-d  with  a  Pamphlet  in 
its  defence  {Reasons  in  famur  of  a  New  IVansla- 
tion,  181 9).  The  rash  assertion  of  both  Bellamy  and 
Burges  that  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  almost  entirely 
from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general  deHciency 
in  all  accurate  scholarship,  made  them  easy  victims. 
The  personal  element  of  this  controversy  may  well 
be  passed  over,  but  three  less  ephemeral  works 
issued  from  it,  which  any  future  labourer  in  tbe 
same  field  will  find  worth  consulting.  Whitaker's 
Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry,  was  chiefly  an 
able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Authorised  JVansfciium  (1819),  entered  more  fully 
than  any  previoos  writer  had  done  into  the  history 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  lives 
and  qualifications  of  the  translators  not  easily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere."  The  most  masterly,  however, 
of  the  manifestoes  against  all  change,  was  a  pamphlet 
{Remarks  on  the  Critical  Principles,  fa.,  Oxford, 
1820),  published  anonymously,  but  known  to  have 
beep  written  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength 
of  tbe  argument  lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  disphty  of 
all  the  difficultiesof  the  work,  the  impossibility  of 
any  satis&ctory  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the 
O.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
the  expediency  therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textus  rff- 
ceptus  in  both.  The  argument  may  not  be  decisive, 
but  the  scholarship  and  acuteness  bought  to  bear  on 
it  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering 
on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  reed  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  diHBcultiea  he  has  to  face.^ 
(4.)  A  coiTespondence  between  Herbert  Marsh, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in 
1838,  is  tbe  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  {Lectures  an  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on 
Tyndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 

same  rules  of  criticism  as  tbe  Ikther  of  Greek  history." 

*  A  short  epitome  of  this  portion  of  Todd's  hook  has 
been  pnbllsbed  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  a*  a  tract,  aud  will  be 
found  nsefuL 

b  About  this  period  also  (isit)  a  new  edition  of  New- 
come's  version  was  published  by  Bebham  and  other 
Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Bellamy's  attempt  on  tbe 
0.  T.,  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of  tbe 
great  body  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  revlsian. 
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Munstd't  Lexicon,  which  wu  itwif  based  on  the 
Vulgate,  There  was,  thei-efora,  on  thie  view,  no 
real  tninslation  from  the  Hebrew  in  any  one  of 
these.  Substantially  this  was  what  Bellamy  had 
said  before,  but  Mai^sh  was  a  man  of  a  dillerent 
calibre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case,  Walter,  in 
his  answer,  prores  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tyndal 
knew  some  Hebrew,and  thatLuther  in  some  instances 
followed  Rabbinical  authoi  ity  and  not  the  Vulgate ; 
but  the  evidence  haidly  goes  to  the  eitent  of  show- 
ing  that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  0.  T,  was  oitirely 
independent  of  Luther's,  or  Luther's  of  the  Latin. 

(5,)  The  ■  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  seen 
the  question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining 
fi-eah  prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power 
hare  sometimes  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
it  in  wrong  ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound 
theologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it 
fbrwai-d  by  their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with 
"  20,000  emendations"  (1841 ),  has  not  commanded 
the  respect  of  critics,  and  is  almost  self-condemned  by 
the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title.  The  motions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  nyide  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Heywood,  have  home  little  fi-uit 
beyond  the  display  of  feeble  Liberalism  and  yet 
feebler  Conservatism  by  which  such  debates  are,  for 
the  most  part,  characterised ;  oor  have  the  discus- 
sions in  (3onvocat)on,  though  opened  by  a  scholar 
of  high  repute  (Professor  Selwyn),  been  much  more 
productive.  I^.  Beard's,  A  revised  EnglUh  Bible 
the  Want  of  the  Church  (1857),  though  tending  to 
overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet  valuable  as 
containing  much  inrormation,  and  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  more  learned  Nonconfoimists.  Kar 
more  important,  every  way,  both  as  vutually  an 
authority  in  fiivour  of  revision,  and  as  contri- 
buting largely  to  it,  are  Professor  Scholefield's 
Jfmts  for  an  Improved  Traiulation  of  the  Jf.  T. 
(1832).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle 
which  he  lays  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface, 
that  if  there  is  "  any  adventitions  difficulty  result- 
ing from  a  defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear 
away  the  difficulty  as  much  as  possible,"  leads 
l«;itimately  to  at  least  a  revision ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Selwyn  in  the  lost  edition  of  the  J{mt$ 
(1857),  has  deliberately  adopted.  To  Bishop  EUi- 
oott  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having  spoken  at 
once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter.  Putting  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join  those 
who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is,  "  God 
forbid.  ...  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls 
with  the  thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  ate 
either  insigniKcant  or  imaginary.  There  are  erroi:s, 
there  are  inaccuracies,-  there  are  misconceptions, 
there  are  obscurities  ....  and  that  man  who, 
after  being  in  any  degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits 
himself  to  lean  to  the  counsels  of  a  timid  or  popular 
obstructiveness,  or  who,  intellectually  unable  to 
test  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  nevertheless  ]iei'- 
mits  himself  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will  .  .  . 
have  to  sustain  the  tremendous  charge  of  having 
dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolable  word  of  God  " 
{Pref.  to  Pastoral  Epiitles).  The  transhtions  ap- 
pended by  Dr.  Ellioott  to  bis  editions  of  St.  Paul  s 


Epistles,  proceed  on  the  true  pHnciple  of  altering 
the  A,  V.  "  only  where  it  appears  to  be  incorrect, 
inexact,  insufficiest,  or  obscoie,"  uniting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  bold 
truthfulneis  in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copious 
collation  of  all  the  eailier  English  versions  makes 
this  part  of  his  book  especially  interesting  and 
valuable.  Dr.  Trench  {On  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T., 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  convictioD  that 
"  a  revision  ought  to  come,"  though  as  yet,  he 
thinks, "  the  Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to  bring 

I  it  to  a  successful  issue  are  alike  wanting  "  (p.  3). 
The  work  itself,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  fullest 
contradiction  possible  of  this  somewhat  despondent 
statement,  and  supplies  a  good  store  of  mateiials 
for  use  when  the  revision  actually  comes.  The 
Revision  of  the  A.  V.  by  Fice  Clergymen  (Dr. 
Borrow,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphiy, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  school  of 
conservative  progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to 
the  clear,  pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  not 
deserve  the  censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it 
as  "  promising  little  and  performing  less."  As  yet, 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Itomans  and  Corinthians.  Tbe 
publications  of  the  American  Bible  Union  are  signs 
that  there  also  the  same  want  has  been  felt.  The 
translations  given  respectively  by  Alford,  Stanley, 
Jowett,  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  their  re- 
spective Commentaries,  are  in  like  manner,  at  once 
admissions  of  the  necessity  of  tbe  work,  and  con- 
tributions towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840)  and  Hr. 
Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider  work 
of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Cookeslej 
has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  Part  I. 
of  a  like  undertaldng.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if 
at  last  there  was  somethi:ig  like  a  conienme  of 
scholars  and  divines  on  this  qnestion.  That  as- 
sumption would,  however,  be  too  hasty.  Partly 
the  vis  inertiae,  which  in  a  large  body  like  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  always  great, 
partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  partly  also 
the  indiH'crence  of  the  majority  of  the  hiity,  would 

j  probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  at  lea>t  a 
numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revisioD. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous, 
but  the  feeling  of  Consen-atism,  pure  and  simplti 
has  found  utterance  in  four  men  representing  differ- 
ent sections,  and  of  dilTerent  calibre, — Mr,  Scrivener 
(Supp.  to  A.  En>j.  V.  0^  N.  T.),  Dr.  M'Caul  ( AwwM 
for  holding  fast  the  Authorized  Englith  Versitm), 
Mr.  C.  S.  Malan  {A  Vindication,  &c.),  and  Dr. 
Cumming  (Reciaion  and  Translation).' 

Xlll.  Present  State  of  the  Qoestiok,— 
(1.)  To  take  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  eitent  to 
which  the  A.  V,  requires  revision  would  call  for  no- 
thing less  than  an  examination  of  eadi  single  Book, 
and  would  therefore  involve  an  amount  of  detail 
incompatible  with  our  pieeent  limits.  To  gives 
few  instances  only,  would  practically  fix  attention 
on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence,  and  so  would  lead  to 
a  felse  rather  than  a  true  estimate.  No  attempt, 
therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring  together  individual 
passages  as  needing  correction.  A  few  lemsrks  on 
the  chief  questions  which  must  necessarily  come 
before  those  who  undertake  a  revision  will  not, 


°  Hr.  Malan's  careAil  ttanslaUon  of  tbe  chief  Oriental '  George  P.  Marsh,  may  also  be  tefetted  to  ss  throvtng 
and  other  versions  of  the  Oonpel  acconling  to  St.  John,    the  weight  of  his  Judgment  Into  the  scale  ag»ln>'  J^ 
and  Mr.  Scrivener's  notes  on  St.  Matthew,  deserve  to  be  |  revision  at  the  present  moment  (^Lectura  on  <*«  i»»«* 
mentioned  as  valaible  contributions  towards  the  work  i  l/uiguof,  Lect.  xxvilL). 
which  they  deprecate.    A  bl^  American  authority,  Mr.  I 
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perhaps,  be  oot  of  place.  Eramples,  classified  under 
corresponding  headc,  will  be  found  in  tiie  bool;  by 
Dr.  Trench  already  mentioiied,  and,  scattered  in  the 
form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  Professor  Scholefield. 
(2.)  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  is  from  a  Text 
confessedly  imperfect.  What  editions  Were  used  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  those 
pabliahi'd  with  a  I^tin  version  by  Beza  between 
1565  and  1598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the 
Tixtut  receptia  of  1633,  It  is  clear,  on  principle, 
that  no  revision  ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  hist  hundred  yeai-s.  Toshrinic 
6x»a  noticing  any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the 
inspired  Word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant 
nasoD  for  believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a 
mistake,  is  neither  honest  nor  reverential.  To  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  greater  edification  is  simply  to 
offer  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  The 
authority  of  the  A.  V.  is  at  any  rate  in  favour  of 
the  practice  of  not  suppi^ssing  facts.  In  Matt.  i. 
11,  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xvii.  36;  John  viii.  6;  Acts 
xiii.  18;  £ph.  vi.  9;  Heb.  ii.  4;  James  ii.  18; 

1  John  a.  23;  1  Pet.  ii.  21;  2  Pet.  ii.  11,18; 

2  John  8,  diSerent  readings  are  given  in  the  margin, 
or,  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  different 
type.  In  earlier  verelons,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
1  John  V.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  lettera.  The 
degree  to  which  this  should  be  done  will,  of  course, 
require  discernment.  An  appai-atus  like  that  in 
Tischendorf  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place.  Probably  the  useful  Greek  Testament  edited 
bjr  Hr.  Scrivener  might  serve  as  an  example  of  a  { 
middle  course.  I 

(3.)  Still  less  had  been  doue  at  the  commence- 
ment (^the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  0.  T, . 
The  Jewish  teachers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines  , 
derived  their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the 
iptissima  rerha  of  Revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of ' 
a-ror,  from  all  casualties  of  transcription.  The 
conventional  phi-ases,  "the  authentic  Hebrew," 
"tlie  Hebrew  verity,"  were  the  expression  of  this 
midisoeming  reverence.*  They  refused  to  apply  the 
same  rules  of  judgment  here  which  they  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed  that  the 
Hasoi^tea  were  in&lliblc,  and  were  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked 
as  unsonnd  by  the  great  Puritan  divine.  Dr.  John 
Owen,  for  having  «dled  attention  to  the  fact  of 
discrepancies  {Proleij.  cap.  vi.).  The  materials  for 
a  revised  text  are,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the 
N.  T. ;  but  the  laboui-s  of  Kcnnicott,  De  Rossi,  J. 
H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  firuit- 
lesB,  and  here  as  there,  the  older  versions  must  be 
admitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which 
once  existed,  but  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
rigorons  uniformity  of  the  later  Rabbis.  Conjee- 
torat  emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth  and 
Ewald  hare  so  freely  suggested,  ought  to  be  ven- 
tured on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unin- 
telligible without  them. 

(4.)  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now 
agreed  that  as  little  change  aa  possible  should  be 


*  The  Judaiaing  spirit  on  this  matter  culminated  in  the 
flmtuila  Belvetiei  Coiuennu,  which  prononnces  the  exist- 
ing O.  T.  Text  to  be  **  turn  quoad  consooas,  tum  quoad 
Tocalia,  sive  pnncta  Ipsa,  sive  poDCtoruni  potnitatem,  tam 
qooad  res,  turn  quoad  verba,  tfitfirvcvorov. 

•  The  OtgUtlman'i  Hebrao  Concoraanc*  and  the  Eng- 
Uikman't  Onek  Concordantx,  pnbHshed  hf  Walton  and 
Uaberly,  deserve  mention  as  nsefnl  helps  for  the  student 
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made  in  the  language  of  the  A.  V,  Happily  there 
is  little  risk  of  aa  emasculated  elegance  such  as 
might  have  infected  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  very  fact  of  the  admiration  felt  for  the 
A.  v.,  and  the  general  revival  of  a  taste  for  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabetheu  period,  are  saffgumxis 
against  any  like  tampering  now.  .Some  words, 
however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  being  altogether 
oheolete ;  others,  more  numerous,  have  been  slowly 
passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower  or  a 
narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  lunger  what 
they  once  were,  adequate  i^nderings  of  the  original. 

(5.)  The  self-imposed  law  of  fairness  which  led 
the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English 
words  as  passible  to  the  honour  of  representing  one 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, marred  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  effect  is  simply  the  loss  uf  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  seilous,  and  affects  the  mean- 
ing. While  it  wouM  be  simple  pedantry  to  lay 
down  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  same 
word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
original,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  8  limita- 
tion is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,'  and  that 
instances  to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as 
exceptional  necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this 
fault,  there  is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One 
English  word  appears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  im- 
portance to  the  right  understanding  of  a  passage, 
are  lost  sight  of.  Taken  together,  the  two  forms 
of  eiTor,  which  meet  us  in  well-nigh  every  chapter, 
make  the  use  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely 
misleading.* 

(6.)  Grammatical  inaccuituy  must  be  noted  as  a 
defect  pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  present  version  of  the  N.  T.  Instances  will  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholetiold 
(pattim),  and  in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries. 
The  true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles, 
is  continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  finer 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
times also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  justice 
to  the  translators  of  the  K.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that, 
situated  as  they  were,  such  errors  were  almost  in- 
evitable. They  learnt  Greek  through  the  medium 
of  Latin.  Lexicons '  and  grammars  were  alike  in 
the  universal  language  of  scholars ;  and  that  lan- 
guage was  poorer  and  less  inflected  than  the  Greek, 
and  failed  utterly  to  i-epiesent,  e,  g.  the  force  of  its 
article,  or  the  difference  of  its  aorist  and  pei-fect 
tenses.  Such  books  of  this  nature  as  were  used  by 
the  translators  were  necessarily  based  upon  a  far 
scantier  induction,  and  were  therefore  more  meagre 
and  inaccurate  than  those  which  have  been  the 
fruits  of  the  labouia  of  later  scholars.  Recent 
scholarship  may  in  many  things  &I1  short  of  that  of 
an  earlier  time,  but  the  introdudion  of  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  grammars  in  English  has  been  beyond  alt 
donbt  a  change  for  the  better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  far  less 
adequately  worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  He- 
brew scholarship  has  made  far  less  progress  than 


of  the  A.  V.  in  overcoming  this  dUHcul^. 

I  Constantine'i  and  Scapnla's  were  the  two  prlndpaDy 
used.  During  the  half  century  that  preceded  the  A.  V. 
the  study  of  Greek  had  made  great  progress,  was  taught 
at  all  the  great  schools  in  1686,  and  made  part  of  the 
system  of  new  ones  then  founded.  Nowell,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  published  a  Greek  version  of  the  Catechism.  The 
Qrammar  chieBy  li>  use  was  probably  Colet's(?). 
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VEKSION,  AUTHOBISED 


Greek.  Relatirely,  indeed,  there  aeems  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the 
early  pai-t  of  the  17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It 
was  newer  and  more  popular.  The  reverence 
which  men  felt  for  the  perfection  of  the  "  Hebrew 
verity"  made  tliem  willing  to  labour  to  learn  a 
language  which  they  looked  upon  as  half-divine. 
But  here  also'  there  was  the  same  source  of  error. 
The  early  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  partly,  it  is 
true,  a  Jewish  tradition ;  but  paitly  also  were 
based  upon  the  Vulgate  (Bishop  Manh,  Lectures^ 
ii.  App.  61).  The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  lan- 
guages had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  lor  ascer- 
taining the  precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The 
grammars,  also  In  Latin,  were  defective.  Little  as 
Hebrew  professors  have,  for  the  roost  part,  done  in 
the  way  of  exegesis,  any  good  commentary  on  the 
0.  T.  will  show  that  here  also  there  are  errors  as 
serious  as  in  the  N.  X.  Ill  one  memorable  case, 
the  inattention,  ival  or  apparent,  of  the  translators 
to  the  force  of  the  ffiphil  form  of  the  verb  (Lev.  iv. 
12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the  truthfulness 
of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  (Colcnso, 
Pentatetich  Critically  Examined,  Part  I.  ch.  vii.). 

(8.)  The  division  into  chapters  and  vei'ses  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any 
future  revision.  The  former,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  further  back  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  though  answering,  as  far  as  the 
0.  T.  is  concerned,  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of 
Robert  Stephens.  [Bible.]  Neither  in  the  0.  T. 
uor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  appear  in  any 
earlier  English  edition  than  that  of  Geuev,i.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  refemng  to 
chapter  and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Yet  the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  seldom  arti- 
ficial, and  sometimes  is  absolutely  misleading.  No 
one  would  think  of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose 
or  poetry,  in  short  clauses  like  the  verses  of  our 
Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  sucli  a  divisiou  is  to 
give  a  broken  and  discontinuous  knowledge,  to 
make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad  divines.  An 
anangement  like  that  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles  of 
our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  divisions 
relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  forni  part  of  any 
authoritative  revision. I 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
briefly :  (1 )  The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  often 
go  beyond  their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  authoritative  commentaiy  to  the  lay 
reader,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  is  abandoned,  as  it  was  deliberately  in 
1611,  then  for  the  chapter-headings  to  enter,  as 
they  do,  upon  the  work  of  intcrpi-etation,  giving, 
as  in  Canticles,  Psalmi,  and  Prophets,  passitn, 
mystical    meanings,    is   simply  an  inconsistency. 


>  As  examples  of  what  may  be  said  on  both  skies  on 
this  point,  the  reader  may  tM  referred  to  an  article  on 
Paragrofk  BOAa  In  No.  308  of  tbe  EUnburgK  Iiemm> 
(subsequently  reprinted  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  Harness,  18SB) 
and  tlie  Pampblst  by  Ur.  M'Caal  (Reaumt  far  koldtng 
foMt)  already  mentioned.  Reeves's  Bibles  and  Testaments 
(1802)  and  Booifaroyd's  translation  (1824}  sbonld  be  men- 
tioued  as  having  set  the  example  followed  by  the  Rell- 
gious  Tract  Society  hi  their  Paragraph  Bible. 

^  In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
,ix(ent  than  Is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  unauthoiixed 
revision.  Neither  italics,  nor  rpftrencrs,  nor  readings,  nor 
Oiapt«;r-headings,  nor,  It  may  be  added,  punctuation,  are 
Um  same  now  as  tbey  were  In  the  A.  V.  of  161 1.    The 


What  should  be  a  mere  table  of  ontenti  I 
gloss  upon  tiie  text.  (2)  The  use  of  Italia  in 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  at  least  opan  to  some  risks. 
At  first  they  seem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  translators  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal. On  the  other  band,  they  tempt  to  a  loose 
translation.  Few  writers  would  think  it  necessary 
to  use  them  in  translating  other  books.  If  the 
words  do  not  do  more  tlum  represent  the  sense  of  the 
original,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ti-anslators.  If  tbey  go  beyond  that,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  glees,  altering  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
(act  that  they  appear  aa  additions  frees  tiie  tnus- 
lator  from  the  sense  of  responsibility.  (3)  Good 
as  the  principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  A .  v.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  references,  being 
often  merely  verbal,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  to  make  the  reader  weary  of  refening. 
They  need,  accordingly,  a  careful  sifting;  anil 
though  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  back  to 
the  scanty  numljer  of  the  oiiginal  edition  of  1611, 
something  intermediate  between  that  and  the  pre 
sent  over-abundance  would  be  an  impTovement 
(4)  Mai-ginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dicating variations  in  the  text,  or  difTerenon  in 
the  judgment  of  translators,  might  be  proiitablf 
increased  in  number.  The  results  of  the  labours  of 
scholois  would  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  intelligent  readers,  and  so  many  difficulties  and 
stumbling-blocks  might  be  removed.' 

(10.)  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  atonce 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  And  the 
work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Names  will  occur  to  every  one  of  nm 
competent  to  undertake  the  work  as  &r  as  the 
N.  T.  is  concerned  ;  and  if  ancb  alterations  ocif 
were  to  be  intixduced  as  commanded  the  assent  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  a  chosen  body  of  twenty  or 
thirty  schoUua,  while  a  place  in  the  margin  was 
given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were  adopted  bj 
at  least  one-third,  there  wonld  be,  it  is  believed,  st 
once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  withont 
any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejndices 
of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  6t  to  under- 
take the  work  of  revising  the  translation  of  the 
0.  T.  are  confessedly  fewer,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  ia  other  things.  The  knowledge  and  the 
power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  less  measutf, 
and  even  though  the  will  be  for  the  time  absent,  s 
summons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  those  whose 
authority  they  are  botmd  to  respect,  wonld,  we 
cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.  It  might  have  the 
■•esult  of  directing  to  their  proper  task  and  to  a 
fistful  issue  energies  which  are  too  often  with- 


chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  flist  In  i*". 
and  afterwards  In  1 789,  by  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  smcdoo 
of  the  Oxford  Delegates  of  the  Press  ((?«iifl«K»'l  Magct- 
tine,  Nov.  ITSS).  A  like  work  was  done  about  the  •aat 
Ume  by  Dr.  Parts  at  Ounbrldge.  There  had,  1»'""^' 
been  some  changes  previously.  The  edition  of  ie3«.  » 
particular,  shews  coDsiderable  augmentaUoos  In  the  llslw 
(Turton,  Tat  qfOte  EngliA  BibU,  1833,  pp  >l,  "«)•  W 
Blayney  abo  we  ewe  most  of  the  notes  on  weights  •» 
measures,  and  coins,  and  the  explanation,  where  ^'***"; 
seems  to  require  It,  of  Hebrew  proper  namcSL  Thewtw* 
qoestlon  uf  the  use  of  Italics  Is  discussed  elabfflitely  hf 
Turton  In  the  work  Jast  mentioned. 
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drawn  to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  controversies. 
As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  tlie  use  of  the 
English  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the  purpose 
ought  not  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  English 
Church,  and  the  learning  of  Nonconformists  should, 
at  least,  be  feirly  repi'esent<'d.  The  changes  re- 
commended by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  con- 
ditions such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  be 
allowed  to  circulate  eiperimentally  for  two  or 
three  years.  When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they 
might  without  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Autho- 
riied  Version.  Such  a  work  would  unite  reverence 
for  the  past  with  duty  towards  the  future.  In 
undertaking  it  we  should  be,  not  slighting  the 
translators  on  whose  laboHra  we  have  entered,  but 
following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chm-ch  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures  things  new 
and  old.  [E.  H.  P.] 

VILLAGES.'  It  is  evident  that  duUaer,  •'  a 
village,"  lit.,  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
oflen  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh.  liii.,  zv.,  zii.,  to  imply  unwalled  suburbs 
outside  the  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appears  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  ixv.  .SI  with  v.  34. 
Miffnuh*  A.  V.  " suburbs," «.  «.  a  place  thrust  out 
from  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  ili.  48).  Aiab  villages, 
as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of 
stone  huts,  "long,  low,  rude  hoveb,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for  a 
tipne  with  tentrcloths,  which  ai-e  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  solidly 
built,  as  are  most  of  the  modem  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  mei«  mud- 
hnte  (Robinson,  i.  167,  ii.  13, 14, 44,  387 ;  Hassel- 
quist,  Trae.  p.  155;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  233,  App. 
§83,  p.  525).  Arab  villages  of  the  Hedjtz  and 
Yemen  often  coDsist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of 
leaves  or  grass,  resembling  the  description  given  by 
Sallnst  of  the  Kumidian  mapaiia,  viz.  ships  with 
the  keel  uppermost  (Sellust,  Jug.  18 ;  Shaw,  2Vati. 
p.  220  ;  Niebuhr,  Doer,  de  FAr.  p.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  to  enable  us  more  pre- 
cisely to  define  a  village  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  extenial  de- 
fences. Persian  vilh^es  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  (Ei.  xixviii.  11 ;  Esth.  ii.  19). 

By  the  Talmudists  a  village  was  defined  as  a 
place  destitute  of  a  synagogue  (Lightfoot,  Chorogr. 
Century,  ch.  xcviii.).  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  contained  many  villages  and  village-towns,< 
and  Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  in 
Galilee  204  towns  and  villages,''  some  of  which  last 
had  walls  (Joseph.  Vit.  §  45).  At  present  the 
country  is  almost  depopulated  (Ranmer,  Pal.  p. 
105;  Stanley,  S.  i  P.  p.  384).  Most  modem 
Turkish  and  Persian  villages  have  a  iietuM  or 
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•  I.  BaSk.  See  DAnoHTEH, 
2.  *iyn ;  rrovXu,  icufui;  m°Ua,  cotteUim,  opfiiMn, 
upecialty  described  as  nnwalled.  Lev.  xxv.  31.  (Stanley, 
S.AP.  App.  587.) 

3.  (o)  "103,  from  IBS,  "cover"  (Ges.  JM);  ni^iig; 
uiBa.  (»)  TflS,  only  once,  Neh.  vl.  2  ;  mi^i) ;  viculiu. 
(c)  TBb,  only  once,  1  Sam.  vl.  J8  j  tait-Q ;  villa. 

4.  (o)  t^,  fhmi  PB  (ae«.112S,  ■■to8opan>te,"al«> 
"  to  Judge,"  like  jom'ki  ;  once  "  village,"  i.  e.  a  plate  of 
separated  dwellings.  Hab.  ill.  14);  (vvumit;  kOntor. 
See  Ptmzzrtt.  (6)  J^PB,  Judg.  v.  7.  n ;  A.  V.  follow- 
tngXsrg,  "vlllogi*;'  lit.,  rulers  or  wairlors.    (c)  DIPB' 


Medhifeh,  a  house  for  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  295;  Robinson,  ii.  19 ;  Martyn,  Life,  p.  437). 

The  places  to  which  In  the  0.  T.  the  term 
chatser  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  (Stanley,  p.  526).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  tei-m  K^/iri  is  applied  to  Bethphage  (Matt.  xxi. 
2),  Betbany  (Luke  x.  38;  John  xi.  1),  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.'  13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42).  A  dis- 
tinction between  city  or  town  (w^Ait)  and  village 
{Ktiiiri)  is  pointed  out  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  Bcthsaida  is  called  iri\it  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
ix.  10),  and  also  K<inri  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless 
by  the  latter  word  we  are  to  understand  the  subuibs 
0^  the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
"country"*  (Mark  vi.  66).  The  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  appeal's  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phrase  "  villages  of  Caeiarea  Phl- 
lippi"  (Mark  viii.  27). 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  prefix  Caphar  im- 
plied a  regular  village,  as  Caperaaimi,  which  place, 
however,  had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
implied  by  its  original  designation  T  Lightfoot,  I.  c. ; 
Stanley,  pp.  521-527;  1  Maoc.  vii.  31).  [H.W.P.] 

VINE.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  Vitis 
vinifera),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant 
occuia  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21,  where  Noah  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  its  firet  cultivator.  The 
Egyptians  say  that  Osiris  6rst  taught  men  the  use 
of  the  Tine.  That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated 
in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scriptural  allusions.  See  Gen.  xl.  9-11,  Pharaoh's 
dream ;  and  Num.  xx,  5,  where  the  Israelites  com- 
plain that  the  wilderness  was  "  no  place  of  figs  or 
of  vines,"  evidently  regretting  tliat  they  bad  left 
the  Tines  of  Egypt.  Comp.  also  Ps.  luviii.  47  : 
"  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail "  (see  on  this 
subject  Celsius,  Jlierob.  ii.  p.  412). 

■The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated  both  for 
luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense  clnstere  of 
grapes  which  they  produced.  Wlien  the  spies  were 
sent  fortti  to  view  the  promised  laud,  we  are  told 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
bivre  it  between  two  ou  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  in  order  that  the  grapes  on  that  splendid 
cluster  nxight  not  be  bruised.  Travellers  have  fre- 
quently testified  to  the  lai^  size  of  the  grape- 
clusters  of  Palestine.  Schuiz  {Leilungen  des 
HBolisten,  t.  p.  285,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Bib.  Pot.  p.  223)  speaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a 
village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine  whose  stem 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose 


ireXw  (unwalled),  E«.  zzzviU.  11.  (d)  'PB,  properly  a 
dweller  in  the  conntiy,  pagamui  ^tpt^oiot ;  oppidam, 

C.  ran;  iwm!w,  viciu;  Num.  zxxil.  41,  Dent.  111. 
14,  Judg.  z.  4 :  a  word  applied  by  modem  Bedouins  to 
their  own  villages  (Stanley,  p.  127).    See  HAVOTH-jAia. 

e.  D*Cn]0;  npunropia;  tuburbatia;  UL,  pastures 
for  flocks  ((jea.  pp.  300-7). 

In  N.  T.  the  wonl  mofiq  Is  also  rendered  "  town." 

>>  tSnjD,  from  EHJ,  "  drive  ont." 

t:   *  -T 

«  ituiiow6\Mtv,  vieoK  ft  civitata,  Mark  1.  38. 
<1  irdAftf  Kai  Kmfiat. 
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height  was  nliout  thirty  feet,  which  bj  ita  bmnches 
fornied  a  hiit  upwar<l«  of  thirty  Tnt  broad  aod 
long.  "  The  dusten  of  theie  extnotdinaiy  vines," 
he  aUik,  "  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  tea  or 
treire  pounds,  and  the  bem«s  may  be  compared 
with  our  small  plums."  See  also  Belon,  Obiereat. 
ii.  p.  340 :  "  Les  seps  des  vigne*  soat  foit  gix»  et 
les  rameaux  fort  spacieux.  Les  habitants  euteodent 
bien  comme  il  la  fitut  gouremer.  Oar  ils  la  plaotent 
si  Icing  I'une  de  I'autre,  qu'on  pourroit  mener  une 
chan'ette  entre  deux.  Ce  n'est  pns  grande  merveille 
si  les  raisins  sout  si  beaux  et  le  vin  si  puissant." 
Stanbo  states  that  it  is  recorded  that  there  aie  vines 
in  Margiana  whose  stems  are  such  as  would  re- 
quire two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose  clustei^ 
are  two  cubits  long  ((jCo^ropA.  i.  p.  112,  ed. 
Kiamer).  Now  Mai^giaoa  is  the  modein  district  of 
GhiUn  in  Persia,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  very  country  oo  whose  bills  the  vine  is 
believed  to  be  indigenous.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  multiply  testimonies  relative  to 
the  huge  size  of  the  grape*  of  Palestine,  from  the 
publi/ihed  accounts  of  travelleis  such  as  Elliot, 
Laborde,  Mariti,  Dandini  (who  expresses  his  sur- 
prise at  the  exti'aordiuary  size  of  the  grapes  of 
Lebanon),  Russell,  &c.  We  must  be  content  with 
quoting  the  following  extract  fi-om  Kitto^s  Physical 
history  tif  Palestine,  p.  330,  which  is  strikingly 
UlustivUve  of  the  spies  mode  of  carrying  the  grapes 
from  luihcol : — "  Even  in  our  own  countiy  a  bunch 
of  giape*  was  produced  at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a 
present  from  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  which  weighed  nineteen  pounds. 
It  was  conveyed  to  its  destinatioit— more  than 
twenty  miles  distant — on  a  staff  by  four  labourers, 
two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rotation."  The  greatest 
diameter  of  this  cluster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half,  it*  circumference  four  feet  and  a  hal^  and  its 
length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Especial  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the 
vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah, 
Heshbon,  aod  Eleaieh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  and  Engedi  (Cant.  i.  14).  Prof.  Stanley 
thus  hpeaks  of  the  vineyards  of  Judah,  which  he 
saw  along  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem ; — "  Here,  more 
than  elsewhei«  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  vineyards  marked  by  their 
watchtowen  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient  ter- 
iw»s — the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah 
is  the  true  climate  of  the  vine.  He  '  bouna  his 
foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice 
vine;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
clotlies  in  the  blood  of  grapes.'  It  was  from  the 
Judaean  valley  of  Eshcol,  '  the  torrent  of  the 
cluster,'  that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes.  '  A  vincyai-d  on  a  hill  of  olives,' 
with  the  '  fence,'  and  '  the  stones  gathered  out,' 
and  '  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,'  is  the  natural 
figiuv  which,  both  in  the  prophetical  and  evan- 
gelical records,  repiesents  the  kingdom  of  Judah" 
(S.  and  P.  p.  164).  From  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  underetood 
how  fiequently  this  plant  is  the  subject  of  meta- 
phor in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  Israel  is  a 
vine  brought  from  t^SV^  ""'^  planted  by  the 
Lord's  hand  in  the  land  of  promise ;  lOom  had  been 
prepared  for  it  (compare  with  this  the  passage  from 
Belon  quoted  above);  and  where  it  took  ixiot  it 
filled  the  land,  it  covei-ed  the  hills  with  its  shadow, 
its  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  oedar-ti^ees  (Ps. 
Ixxx.  {^10).      Comp.  Gmelin   (^Tratiels   through 
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Russia  and  N.  Persia,  iii.  p.  431),  who  thus 
speaks  of  tb*  vines  of  Ghilan:— "It  is  food  of 
forests,  .  .  .  and  is  frequently  found  about  pn>> 
montories,  and  their  lower  part  is  almost  entii-ely 
covered  with  it.  Tbere^  higlier  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  it  winds  itself  about  the  loftiest  trees ;  end 
its  tendrils,  which  here  have  an  ai-m's  thickness, 
so  spread  and  mutually  entangle  theauel\-es  br 
aod  wide,  that  in  places  where  it  grows  in  the 
most  loxuriant  wildness  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
a  passage."  To  dwell  under  the  vine  and  figtrte 
is  an  emblem  of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  (1  K, 
iv.  25 ;  Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3)  ;  the  rebellious 
people  of  Israel  aie  compered  to  "  wild  gnpes," 
"  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  degenerate  plant  of  i 
strange  vine,"  &c.  (I*,  v.  2,  4,  bat  see  Cockle  ; 
Ho*,  x.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  21).  It  is  a  vine  which  our 
Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  his  members  (John 
IV.  1-6). 
The  following  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vine:— 

1.  Qephm  (}Bi),  or,  more  definitely,  geplm 
hayyayin  (J^'il  jBJ),  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  and  used  in  a  geneial  sense.  Indeed  gtfiia 
sometimes  is  applied  to  a  plant  that  resembles  a  rial 
in  some  paiticulars,  as  Hits'  |D1  {gephen  sideh), 
2  E.  iv.  39,  i.e.  probably  the  Colocynth  plsst 
[Gourd,  App.  A],  or  0*10  }BI  (gephen  tiJlm), 
the  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly  not  a  vine.    (See  below.) 

2.  Sdrik  (prp),  or  sMiih  (H^),  is  a  term 
expi*essive  of  some  choice  kind  of  vine  (Jer.  ii.  21 ; 
Is.  V.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  llj,  supposed  to  be  iilnlial 
with  that  now  called  in  Morocco  terki,  and  in 
Peisia  kishmish,  with  small  round  daik  berries,  sad 
Rofl  stones.  (See  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  fjniit, 
p.  147  ;  and  Oedmaun,  Sammiung,  ii.  97.)  From 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  dear  that  the  iMk 
denotes  not  another  species  of  vine,  but  the  comnHm 
vine  which  by  some  pioceas  of  cultivation  attsiaed 
a  high  state  of  eiceUencCi 

3.  KAztr  (TM),  oi  iginally  applied  to  a  Nsauile 
who  did  not  shave  his  hair,  expresses  an  "  undiwsed 
vine"  (A.  V.),  i.  e.  one  which  every  seventh  sod 
every  fiftieth  year  wa»  not  pnmed.  (See  Gesenim, 
Thes.  s.  V.) 

Grapes  are  designated  by  various  names:  (1) 
Eshcil  (te^)  is  either  "  a  dustei"  ripe  or  ud- 
ripe,  like  rocemus,  or  a  •'  single  gtape"  (>«  !» 
Is.  liT.  8,  Mic  vii.  1).     (2)  'inib  (3J5i  A™"^ 


,  "  a  duster  ").    (3)  B6ser  (103), »"',  u. 

unripe  gropes  (Is.  xviii.  5).  (4)  Zemirih  (ilTlOt), 
"  a  grape  cut  off."  "  The  blossom  "  of  the  vine 
is  called  sentidar  (TIOD),  Cant.  ii.  tS,  15. 
"  Grape-stones"  are  probably  meant  by  charts'*- 
ntm  (D'SXTTI)  ;  A.  V.  "  kernel,"  Num.  vi.  4. 
"  The  cuticle "  of  the  grape  is  denominated  ztg 
(Jt),  Num.  /.  c;  "the  tendrils"  by  •d'^ 
(dV'*'),  Joel  i.  7. 

The  andent  Hebrew*  probably  allowed  the  vioe 
to  grow  trailing  on  the  gi-ound,  or  upon  suppor^ 
This  latter  mode  of  cultivation  appeals  to  M 
iJluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix.  11,  12):  "her  strong 
i-ods  were  broken  and  withered."    Dr.  Bowiwii, 
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who  Ins  gim  m  mndi  infonmtion  on  the  vines  of 
Pklestine,  tfaa<  ipeaki  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
nv  them  trained  near  Hebron : — "  Thejr  are 
planted  siugljr  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in 
each  direction.  The  stocic  it  sufiered  to  grow  up 
lai|;e  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then 
fiirtened  in  a  sloping  position  to  a  strong  stake, 
and  the  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  extend  from 
•oe  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons. 
tManetimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards 
•aeh  other,  and  thus  form  bj  their  shoots  a  sort  of 
•ich.  These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn" 
{Bib.  Sa.  ii.  80,  81). 

The  vintage,  biUU-  (T^VS),  whieh  formeHy 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more 
or  less  in  all  vine-growing  countries,  commenced  in 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  people 
lire  among  the  vineyards  (D*13)  in  the  lodges  and 
tents  (£A.  Se$.  L  c. ;  comp.  Jndg.  iz,  27 ;  Jer. 
xxT.  30 ;  Is.  xvi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gathered 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  "  grape-gatherers " 
OV3)  (Jer.  ixv.  30),  and  pat  into  baskets  (see  Jer. 
ri.  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the  head  and 
cboaMers,  or  slung  apon  a  yoke,  to  the  "  wine-press" 
(TU).  [Wine.]  These  intended  for  eating  were 
perhaps  put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as 
waa  the  custom  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
43).  In  Palestine  at  prewnt  the  finest  grapes,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  ttimmUt  (p^QV), 
and  the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 
which,  nnder  the  name  «f  dAt  (Ei'3'n),  is  much  used 
fay  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  a<  a 
ooodiment  with  their  food."  For  further  remarks  on 
the  modes  of  making  fermented  drinks,  &c.,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  see  under  Wike.  The  vineyard 
(D^),  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v.  t ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  5:  Amos  iz.  13),  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars 
(Pa.  Ixzx.  13),  jackals,  and  ibzes  (Num.  zzii.  24 ; 
Cant.  ii.  15 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Ez.  ziii.  4,  5 ;  Hatt. 
zxi.  33),  which  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  the 
vines,  both  by  treading  them  down  and  by  eating 
tlie  grapes.  Within  the  vineyard  was  one  or  more 
towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine-dressers,  c6rl>mim 
(P'^'iS),  lived  (U.  i.  8,  r.  2 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  see 
also  Robinson,  £i6.i2M.i.  213;  ii.  81).  The  press, 
gatk  (ni),  and  vat,  yek^  (3!^),  which  was  dug 
(Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of  Uie  rocky  soil,  were 
part  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (Is.  V.  2).  See  Wine, 
p.  1774,  for  a  figure  of  a  large  footpress  with  vat, 
represented  in  operation.  The  winepress  of  the 
Hebrews  was  probably  of  the  form  there  depicted. 
[Fat,  p.  6I4n.] 

The  vine  in  the  Moaaic  ritual  was  subject  to 
the  nsnal  restrictions  of  ^e  "seventh  year"  (Ex. 
xziit  II),  and  the  jubilee  of  the  fillirth  year  (Lev. 
XXT.  11).  The  gleanings,  «Mfc«A  (Tlib^V).  we«  to 
be  left  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xllx.  9; 
Deut.  zxir.  21).  The  vineyai^  waa  not  to  be 
(own  "  with  diretB  seeds  "  (l5eut.  xsii.  9),  but  fig- 
trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyards  (Luke 
xiii.  6).  Comp.  1  K.  iv.  25 :  "  Every  man  under 
his  Tine  and  under  his  fig-tree."  Persons  passing 
through  a  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
therein,  but  not  to  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xziii. 

Besides  wild-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other  ene- 
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mies,  such  as  bii'ds,  locusts,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionally damaged  the  vines. 

Beth-haccerem,  "  the  house  of  the  vine  "  (Jer. 
vi.  1 ;  Neh.  iii.  14),  and  Abel-ceramim,  "  the  plam 
of  the  vineyards,"  took  their  respective  names  from 
thar  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  Jtfna), 
a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  Is  stated  by  Eusebiua 
{Onom,  tJtfaryi  p6rpvos)  to  have  deriv«l  its  name 
from  its  vines.     But  see  Ophni.  [W.  H.] 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (Dhp  \tl, gep/>mSi(Um: 
ifonXot  2oi6fUtp :  vmea  Sodomorum)  occurs  only 
in  Deut.  xxzii.  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said — 
"their  vine  is  of  tlie  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Uomon-ah."  It  is  geoei'aUy  supposed  that 
this  passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of 
Sodom,  of  which  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  §4) 
spealts,  and  to  which  apparently  Tacitus  (//u(.  v.  6) 
alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  curious 
subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  that  which  produced  those 

"  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  tbe  ejre, 
Bat  tarn  to  asbes  on  tbe  Ups," 

of  whidi  Moore  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  fruits,  aa 
given  by  Josephus :  speaking  of  Sodom,  he  says— 
"  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  its 
Iruits,  and  the  abondiuice  of  its  cities.  But  now  it 
is  all  burnt  up.  Men  say  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  fine  cities, 
and  moreover  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which 
indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  colour,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and 
ashes."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  all 
the  herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild  or 
phmted,  turning  black,  and  crnmbUng  into  ashes. 

Some  tiavellers,  as  Maundrell  {Early  Trav.  in 
Palettme,  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fiction,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  hear 
of  any  fruit  that  would  answer  the  required  de- 
scription. Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  pomegranates,  "  which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind, 
and  being  left  on  the  trees  two  or  three  years,  may 
be  dried  to  dust  inside,  and  the  outside  may  remain 
fair."  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  287)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify tbe  apples  in  question  with  the  ^g-ehaped 
fruit  of  the  Solanum  melongena  when  attacked  by 
some  species  of  Unthredo,  which  converts  the  whole 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  colour.  Seetzen  in  his  letters 
to  Baron  Zach  {Monat.  Corretpond.  xviii.  p.  442) 
thought  be  had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in 
the  plain  of  El  Ghor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Adtchar,  The  cotton  is  contained  in  tbe  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  pomegranate,  but  has  no  pulp. 
Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long-sought  fruit  to 
be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  taper  leaves, 
which  in  size  and  colour  is  exactly  like  the  little 
Egyptian  lemon ;  when  dried,  this  fruit  vields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhardt 
(TVati.  t»  Syria,  p.  392)  and  Irby  and  Mangles 
believe  that  the  tiec  which  produces  these  rele- 
brated  apples  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
in  the  Ghor  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by 
the  Temacuhu-  name  of  atheyr  or  osAor.  This 
tree  bears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  white 
snbstanoe  lesembting  the  finest  silk;  and  enveloping 
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(otne  seeds.  Thi*  (ilk  u  collected  by  the  Arab*, 
and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bib.  Set.  i.  b2:fj,  when  at  'Ain  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  former  trarellera  or  not,  ini>tantly 
pronounoed  in  favour  of  the  'iisher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  Mis  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  may  well  be  quoted  : — "  The  Bshtr  of 
the  Arab*,"  which  he  identifies  with  the  Aaclepka 
{Calotropis)  procera  of  botanists,  "is  found  in 
abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Kelix ;  but  seems  to  be  confined  in 
PalesUne  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  'Ain  Jidy ;  Hnsselquist  fouAd  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore  ; 
and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.  We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet.  It  has  a  greyish  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously  from 
ita  broken  leaves  and  flowers  a  milky  fluid.  The 
fruit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth 
apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  was  now  fiur  and  delidons  to  the  eye, 
and  soil  to  the  touch;  but,  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or 
puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the 
thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled 
chiefly  with  au-,  which  gives  it  the  round  form 
....  after  a  due  allowance  for  the  marvellous  m 
all  popular  reporto,  I  find  nothing  which  does  not 
apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  'osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting." 

Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "  on  the  Poma 
Sodomilica,  or  Dead-Sea  apples"  (Trans.  <f  the 
Entomol.  Soc.  ii.  p.  14,  1837-1840),  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  apples  in  question  are  oak  galls, 
which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks 
(Quercus  infectoria)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. He  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  asked  him  to  bite  one 
of  these  galls,  and  that  they  laughed  when  they  saw 
his  mouth  full  of  dust.  "That  these  galls  are  the 
true  Dead-Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  "  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  question :  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exterior : 
nothing  more  bitter  than  their  porous  and  easily 
pulverized  interior"  (p.  16).  The  opinion  of  Po- 
cocke  may,  we  think,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being 
a  most  improbable  conjecture.  The  objection  to  the 
Solanum  melanoma  is  that  the  plant  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  shores  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom, 
but  is  generally  distributed  throughout  Palestine, 
besides  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fruit  of  which 
Josephus  speaks  should  be  represented  by  occasional 
diseued  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg-apple; 


•  "  You  do  not  menUon  the  SoUmun  Sodomaeum,  wbich 
I  thought  bad  been  qnotod  as  one  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  which  is  the  plant  I  alirsTS  thought  to  be  as  prubably 
tho  fruit  In  quesilon  as  any  other.  The  objection  to 
S.  mtlongma  Is,  that  It  la  a  cultivated  plant ;  to  the  oak 
gall,  that  It  la  wboUy  absent  from  the  Dead  Sea  dis- 
trict, though  it  answers  the  descrlpUon  best,  so  te  as 
iu  beautiful  exterior  and  powdery  bitter  Interior  are 
concerned. 

"The  Vine  of  Sodom,  again,  I  always  tbonght  might 
refer  to  Cucumit  oDtocytiMii  [sec  Gooan,  Apf.  A],  which 
is  bitter  and  powdery  Inside ;  the  term  vine  would 
ararcely  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  phuit  of 
the  habit  of  a  vine.     The  oblection  to  the  Calotropis 


VINEQAB 

we  must  look  for  some  plant,  the  normal  chandtr 
of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  nearer  to  the 
required  conditions.  Seetzen's  plant  is  the  same  u 
that  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles, 
and  Kobinson,  i.  e,  the  'osber.  Chatfaubriaod's 
thorny  shrab,  with  finit  like  small  lemons,  tn^ 
be  the  Ztiihim  {Bakmitat  Aegyptiaca),  but  it  cei^ 
tainly  cannot  be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  oak-galls  of  which  Mr.  Elliot 
speaks  should  be  the  fruit  in  question;  became 
these  being  formed  on  a  tree  so  generally  known 
as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all  countries, 
would  not  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  especial 
remaric,  or  have  been  noticed  as  something  peculiir 
to  the  district  around  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  fruit 
of  the  '6slier  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to 
represent  the  apples  of  Sodom ;  the  Cofctnipti 
procera  is  an  Indian  plant,  and  thrives  in  the 
warm  valley  of  'Ain  Jidy,  but  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  The  readiness  with 
which  its  fruit,  "fair  to  the  eye,"  bursts  when 
pressed,  agrees  well  with  Josephns's  account;  and 
although  there  is  a  want  of  suitableness  between 
"  the  few  fibres "  of  Robinson,  and  the  "  aaokx  sod 
ashes  "  of  the  Jewish  historian,  yet,  aocordiog  to 
a  note  by  the  editor  of  Seetzen's  Letters,  the  frnit 
of  the  Calotropis  in  winter  contains  a  yellowish  dost, 
in  appearance  resembling  certain  fimgi,  but  of 
pungent  quality,*  [W.  H.] 

VINEGAE  (VOh:  »{«i:  ocrium).  The  He- 
brew term  chometa  yna  applied  to  a  beverage,  con- 
sisting generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink  tuned 
sour  (whence  ito  use  was  proscribed  to  the  Nsi- 
arite.  Num.  vi.  3),  but  sometimes  artificially 
made  by  an  admixture  of  barlvy  and  wine,  sad 
thus  liable  to  fermentation  (Mishn.  Pes.  3,  §1). 
It  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and 
by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps.  Iiii.  21), 
but  was  ■  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  soppiif 
bread,  as  used  by  labourers  (Ruth  li.  14).  Tbc 
degree  of  ite  acidity  may  be  infeiTed  from  Prov. 
xiy.  20,  where  its  effect  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Simi- 
lar to  the  chumets  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  aeebm 
of  the  Romans, — a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  by 
soldiers  (Veget  Be  MU.  iv.  7)  either  in  a  pore 
state,  or,  more  usually,  mixed  with  water,  when 
it  was  termed  posca  (Plin.  xiz.  29  ;  Sport.  Hair. 
10).  This  was  the  beverage  of  which  the  Sarioor 
partook  in  His  'dying  moments  (Matt,  zxvii.  48 ; 
Mark  xv.  36 ;  John  xix.  29,  30),  and  doubtless  it 
was  refreshing  to  His  exhausted  fiwne,  though 
offered  in  derision  either  on  that  occasion  or  pre- 
viously (Luke  xxiii.  36).  The  some  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  St.  Matthew  states,  probably 
with  the  view  of  marking  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21),  or  with  myrrh  (ss 
St.  Mark  states  with  an  eye  to  the  exact  histericil 
fact*),  was  offered  to  the  Saviour  at  an  earlier  stage 

prucera  (AscUp.  gigantea,  Lin.)  Is,  ttaat  It  Is  very  scsice 
and  not  charscteristic  of  the  district,  being  found  In  <«* 
spot  only.  The  beautiful  silky  cotton  would  neret 
suggest  the  Idea  of  anything  but  what  Is  eiqnfsiMly 
lovely- It  Is  impossible  to  Imagine  anything  more  besu- 
tllUI:  to  assume  that  a  diseased  state  of  it  was  intenled. 
Is  arguing  ad  ignotun  ab  igmto,  and  a  very  lar-fetcbed 
Idea."  [J.  D.  HcoKsa.] 

Dr.  Hooker's  remark,  that  the  term  vint  most  refer  to 
some  plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine.  Is  ooncltuWe  s^osttbe 
claims  of  all  the  plants  hitherto  IdeoUDed  with  the  Tine 
of  Sodom.  The  C  caUxynUat  alone  possesses  the  lequl'wl 
condition  implied  in  the  name.  C^*  H-l 

)>  St.  Mark  tonus  It  otroc  iviLv^nriUm.    There  is  «• 
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of  His  suSeriugs,  in  order  to  deaden  the  perception  of 
pain  (Matt.  »vii.  34 ;  Mark  it.  23).     [W.  L.  B.] 

VINKYAKDS,  PLAIN  OF  THE  65K 
&*P*I3:  'E/3<Ax<>f>M<('';  -A'"-  Aj3«X  ofiTtXityity : 
Abel  quae  est  vineia  cmtita).  This  pUce,  men- 
tioned only  in  Jiuig.  xi.  33,  has  been  ab-eady  noticed 
under  Abel  (5:  see  vol.  i.  p.  4  a).  To  what  he 
has  there  said,  the  writer  has  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  bearing  the  name  of 
Seit  el  Kerm, — "  house  of  the  vine,"  was  encoun- 
tered by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak  {Nam. 
i.  353).  This  may  Ik  the  -Abel  ceramim  of  Jeph- 
tbah,  if  the  Aroer  named  in  the  some  passage  is  the 
place  of  that  name  on  the  Amon  (TT.  Moj^).  It 
is  howerer  by  no  means  certain;  and  indeed  the 
probability  is  that  the  Ammonites,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  people,  betook 
themselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilized  and 
cultivated  country  of  Moab  (where  Beil^UKerm 
is  situated),  but  to  the  spi-eading  deserts  towards 
the  east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after 
the  usual  tactics  of  such  tribes.  [G.] 

VIOL.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tiandated  "  viol "  see  Psaltery.  The  old  English 
Tiol,  lilie  the  Spanish  viguela,  was  a  six-stringed 
guitar.  Mr.  Cliappell  (Pop.  Mus.  i.  246)  says 
"  tibe  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the 
fingerboard  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present 
day.  The  '  Chest  of  Viols '  consisted  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  difierent  sizes ;  one  for  the  treble, 
others  for  the  mean,  the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor, 
and  perhaps  two  for  the  bass."  Ctyroologically 
viol  is  connected  with  the  Dan.  Fiol  and  the  A.  S. 
jrtSefe,  through  the  Fr.  tii'ofe,  Old  Fr.  vklle,  Med. 
I-»t.  vilella.  In  the  Promptorium  Panulonim  we 
find  "  Fyyele,  viella,  fididna,  vitella."  Again,  in 
Korth's  Plutarch  (Antonhis,  p.  980,  ed.  1595)  there 
is  a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  "the  poope 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
owers  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after 
the  sound  of  the  musicke  of  fiutes,  howboyes, 
cytherns,  vi/olls,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  vpon  in  the  barge."  [W.  A.  W.] 

VIPER.    [Serpent.] 

V0PH'SI(»DB1:  3a0i;  Alei.'IoiSh  Fopsi); 
Father  of  Nahbi,  the  spy  selected  fronl  the  tribe  of 
Nnphtali  (Num.  liii.  14). 

VOW8.*  The  practice  of  making  vows,  «.  e, 
incnijing  voluntary  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  deliverance 
from  death  or  dangei*,  success  in  enterprises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  extremely  ancient  date,  and  common 
in  all  systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after  his  vision  at 
]3eth-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe  return  he 
would  dixlicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  woi-ship  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18-22,  xixi.  13).  A'ows  in  gcneiij  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Job  Txiii.  27). 

-Among  iii-stances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect 
the  fallowing  p<issagrs  m.iy  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv.  25, 
and  Jonah  i.  16 ;  Hom.  II.  i.  64,  93,  vi.  93,  308  ; 
Odyss.  iii.  382 ;    Xen.  Amib.  iii.  2,  §12 ;   Virg. 
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dlfflcuUy  la  tbe  application  of  oIvik  and  ofo«  to  the  some 
snbsuncc;  but  wbollier  the  luri  x"*?!  litiuynivor  of 
St.  Matthew  can  In  any  way  lie  idcntlflpd  with  the 
ifflu/pviffutyiK  of  Mark,  Is  duubtfut.     The  term  x°^V 


Oeonj.  1.  436 ;  Aen.  v.  234 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  5, 
13,  iii.  29,  59 ;  I.iv.  xxii.  9,  10 ;  Cic.  AU.  viii. 
16 ;  Justin  xxi.  3 ;  a  passage  which  speaks  of  im- 
moral tows;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48. 

The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduce,  but  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  men- 
tioned— I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder ;  II.  Vows  of 
abstinence,  Eaar  or  Itar;  in.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, CAerem. 

I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the  following  rules 
are  laid  down :  A  man  might  devote  to  sacred  uses 
possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the  first-bom  either 
of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  already  (Lev. 
xxvii.  26.)     [FiRST-BOKN.] 

a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  i-edeem  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were 
to  be  considered,  1.  the  rate  of  redemption ;  2.  the 
distance,  pi-ospectively  and  retiospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  price  of  i°edemption  was 
fixed  at  50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  bushels) 
would  suffice  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ;  see  Knobel). 
This  payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction 
of  the  priest  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
the  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was  re- 
deemed, he  was  required  to  add  to  the  redemption- 
price  one-filUi  (20  per  cent.)  of  the  estimated  value. 
If  he  sold  the  laud  in  the  mean  time,  it  might  not 
then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was  to  go  to  the  priests 
in  the  jubilee-year  (ver.  20). 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and 
also  wished  to  i-edeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  valua- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  laud  was  to  revert 
in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  owner  (Lev.  xxvii.  16, 
24,  XXV.  27 ;  Keil,  Ifebr.  Arch.  §66,  80). 

Tbe  valuation  heit  laid  down  is  evidently  based 
on  the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to 
requira  for  seed  about  3  bushels  of  huley  per 
acre,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  pecks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  sufficient  &r  about  2J  or  3 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  ounces  of  silver,  at  five 
shillings  tlie  ounce,  would  give  6{.  5s.,  and  the 
yeai-ly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  2/. 
per  acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem,  would  thus 
be  required  to  pay  cither  on  annual  rent  or  n 
I'edemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  yeara 
short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  yeare 
(Uv.  XXV.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it 
in  tlie  same  year,  he  would  pay  a  redemption  price 
of  49-6=43  years'  value,  +  20  pei-  cciit.= 
103/.  4s.,  or  an  annual  rent  of  21.  8s.  ;  a  rate  by 
no  means  excessive  when  we  consider,  1.  tlic 
piospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee ;  2.  the  un- 
doubted fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under 
all  disadvantages,  sometimes  yields  au  hundredfold 
(Burckhm-dt,  Syria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  of  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty 
to  do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  eficacted,  the  land 
became  the  pro|)("rty  of  tlic  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Rutl-  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.). 

In  the  case  of  a  houi^e  devoted,  its  value  was  to 


may  well  have  been  applied  to  some  soporific  substance. 
•  D'llJ,  from  "113,  "  to  make  vow  "  (Ges.  85S).  Sea 


also  Ahatheua. 
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be  asMsaed  by  th«  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption  price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  15),  Whether  the  rule  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  walled  cities,  viz.,  that  the  liberty  of 
redemption  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is  not  certain ; 
but  as  it  does  not  appenr,  that  houses  devoted  but 
not  redeemed  became  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  OS  the  Levites  and  priests  had  special  towns 
assigneil  to  them,  it  teems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was 
made  over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  thnt  the  act  of 
consecration  of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  consecra- 
tion of  its  value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says,  that 
if  a  devoted  house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not 
liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had 
devoted  the  value  of  the  house  (Eracin,  v.  5). 

6.  Animols  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted 
to  do  so,  he  was  I'equired  to  bring  both  the  devotee 
and  the  changeling  (tjfv,  jivii.  9,  10,  33).  Thpy 
were  to  be  free  frotai  blemish  (Hal.  i.  14).  An 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  witli 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuation  of  a  fifth, 
or  it  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  Lev.  xxrii. 
12,13.    [Offering.] 

c.  The  ca»e  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus;  A 
man  might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the 
first-born),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the 
sanctuary — sec  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8 ; 
Michaells,  §124,  ii.  166,  ed.  Smith).  [Nazarite.] 
Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation 
according  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  following  scale 
(Lev.  xxvii.  1-7): 

A.  1.  A  male  from  one  month  to  S  years  old,     £.  s.   i. 

6  shekels =0  11    « 

3.  From  6  yars  to  20  years,  30  shekels   .  b:  3  10    0 

3.  From  30  years  to  60  years,  50  shekels  .  cs  6    6    0 

4.  Above  60  years,  IS  shekels  .  .     .  d  17    S 

B.  I.  Femnl^  from  one  mouth  to  ft  years, 

S  shekels =0    7    » 

3.  From  6  years  to  30  years,  10  shekels    .  es  1     6    0 

3.  From  20  years  to  00  years,  30  shekels  .  =:  3  IS    0 

4.  Abnve  SO  years,  10  shekels   ,     .     .     .=160 

If  the  jierson  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption 
price,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Michaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
xxvii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxi.  5  ;  Mich,  §145,  ii.  283). 

Among  general  i-egulations  aftecting  vows,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  per- 
formance of  them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true 
religion  (Num.  xix.  2  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  21 ;  Eccl.  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
bwaine  ;i  willow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  firet  case 
lier  father,  or  (b)  in  the  second^  her  husband  heard 
and  disallowed  it,  w  as  void ;  but  if  they  heard 
without  (lisillowniico,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
xi.\.  3-lG).  Whelhor  this  principle  extended  to 
nil  I'hildien  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as 
DO  iiicijtiun  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  by 
Philo  when  he  discusses  the  question  [de  Spec.  Lfg, 
6,  ii.  274,  ed.  Mnii^ey).  Michaelis  thinks  tlie 
omission  of  sons  im[>lies  absence  of  power  to  control 
thc-m  (§8:j,  i.  447). 

.",.  Votive  oBerings  arising  from  the  produce  of 
any  impure  trartic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  put  of 
the  subject  at  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  cM>, 
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dog,  which  is  understood  to  nfer  either  to  immonl 
intercourse  of  the  grossest  kind,  or  litenliy  sad 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Tlw 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  sacred  uses  of  gim 
obtained  by  female  prostitutioa  was  da«ibO(B 
directed  agiiinst  the  practice  which  prevailed  in 
Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria,  of  whidi  mcotico 
is  made  in  Lev.  xix,  29 ;  Baruch  vi.  43 ;  Heiod. 
i.  199;  Strnbo,  p.  5til;  August,  de  ctr.  Iki,'n. 
10,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Spencer,  iie 
leg.  Htbr.  ii.  35,  p.  566).  Following  out  tbit 
view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  mention  made  ia 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  of  a  practice  evidently  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  the  word  ctUb  has  been  soiM- 
times  rendered  ciiuteeba ;  some  have  undeiatood  it 
to  refer  to  the  first-bom,  but  Spencer  himself^ 
ii.  .15,  p.  572  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  &.  §9 ;  Gesoi.  ii. 
685,  and  the  Mishna,  Tfrnurah,  vi.  3,  all  undei> 
stand  dog  in  the  literal  sense.     [DoG.J 

II.,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Coedis; 
and  for  vows  of  extermination,  Anathejia,  and 
Ezr.  z.  8;  Mic.  iv.  13. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  tot 
of  religion  an  mentioned — Job  xxii.  27;  Pror.  rii. 
14;  Ps.  iiii.  25, 1.  14,  Ivi.  12,  Uvi.  13,  civL  14; 
Is.  xix.  21 ;  Nah.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecnticos  tre 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.g.: 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  whidi 
substituted  a  pait  for  the  whole,  as,  "Ivowali 
sheep  but  not  the  bones "  {SeJar.  ii.  .*>). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  wai  v* 
li.-ible  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  fell  dowa; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  oC  tk 
ouc  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  withia  fas 
years  before  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  withm 
the  year  following  it.  If  a  son  redeemed  hit 
father's  land,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  is  tk 
jubilee  {Erac.  vii.  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock,  held, 
and  heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  theae  (ibid.  viii.  4}. 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  rede«nal)le,li<it 
were  transferred  to  other  priests  (»6.  6). 

6.  A  roan  who  rowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  ni^ 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Z<x.  I!atl>.f.i''i)- 

7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  coo- 
secrations  were  divided  into  two  parts,  biltcJ  (I)  f" 
the  altar ;  (2)  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (Bdsnl. 
AiU.  c.  x.  §4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  hesil  tt 
the  expiration  of  a  votive  period,  was  not  limited  Is 
the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24). 

The  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Cimrek, 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instsooe  jo* 
quoted  serves  to  show,  does  not  come  within  fae 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bingham,  Mt- 
rvi.  7,  9,  and  Suicer,  tixh).  [«•  ^-  ■'O 

VULGATE,  THE.  (Latw  Vebsioss  or 
THE  Bible.)  The  influence  which  the  latin  Va- 
sions  of  the  Bible  have  exercised  upon  WestOT 
Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  IJii, 
upon  the  Greek  Churches.  But  both  the  Gn» 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neylectsJ. 
The  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  « 
the  original  texU  of  Holy  Scripture,  ciieied  for « 
time  the  study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  ue 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  for  the  LXX.  in  w* 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christisaity  tisn  U> 
the  history  of  Judaism,  and,  in  spite  of  n««' 
labours,  their  importance  is  even  now  hardly  WS" 
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nind.  In  the  esse  of  the  Vulgate,  eoclesiartical 
oMitrorenie*  have  still  further  impeded  all  efforts 
of  liberal  criticism.  The  Romaoist  (till  lately) 
regarded  the  Clemeatine  teit  as  Kied  beyoud  appeal ; 
the  Protestant  shrank  from  examiniDg  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  belong  pecnliarlf  to  the  Romanist. 
Yet,  apart  from  all  polemical  questions,  the  Vulgate 
should  hare  a  rerj  deep  interest  lor  all  the  Western 
Churches.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the  only' 
Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
is  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  veraions  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas 
alooe  is  independent  of  it,  for  the  Slavonic  and  mo- 
dem Russian  versions  are  necessarily  not  taken  into 
account.  With  England  it  has  a  peculiarly  doee 
connexion.  The  earliest  translations  made  tram  it 
were  the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  Gk»se<  on 
the  Psalms  and  Gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies (cd.  Thorpe,  Lond.  1835,  1842).  In  the 
10th  oentuiT  Aelfric  translated  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  0.  T.  {ffeptateuchus,  itc,  ed.  Thwaites 
Oxon.  1698).  But  the  most  important  monument 
of  its  influence  is  the  great  f^lish  Version  of 
Widif  (1324-1384,  ed.  ForshaU  and  Madden,  Uifd. 
1850),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  current 
Vulgate  text.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the 
Vulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  rersioan.  The  Romanist  translations 
into  German  (Michaelis,  ed.  Marsh,  U.  107), 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  were  naturally  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon,  Hiet.  Cn't.  N. 
T.  Cap.  28,  29, 40, 41 ).  Of  others,  that  of  Luther 
(N.  T.  in  1523)  was  the  most  important,  and  in  this 
the  Vulgate  had  great  weight,  though  it  was  made 
with  such  use  of  the  originals  as  was  possible, 
Fiom  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin  paoed  to 
oar  own  Authorised  Version.  Tyndale  had  spent 
some  time  abicad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Lather 
befere  he  published  his  version  of  the  N.  T.  in 
1326.  Tyndale's  version  of  the  0.  T.,  wUdi  was 
ouiiniahed  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536), 
was  completed  by  t'oreitlale,  and  in  this  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ijitin  and  Geiman  translatioits  was 
predominant  A  proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  whldi  was  taken  from  the 
"Great  English  Bible"  (1539,  1540),  which  was 
merely  a  new  edition  of  that  culled  Matthew's, 
which  was  itself  taken  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 
This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the  Galilean 
Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old  I,atin,  mode  by 
Jerome,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  his  new 
tnuulntion  (comp.  §22),  and  dilTers  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  Uebiew  text  («.  g.  Pk.  xiv.).  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this  question  jnto 
detail  here.  It  is  enough  to  rFmemher  that  the 
first  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been  familiarised 
with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth,  and  could  not 
have  cast  off  the  influence  of  early  association.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the  attention  of 
■cholars  rest  on  wkler  grounds.  It  is  not  only  the 
■oorce  of  our  current  ^eok)gical  tenninology,  but 
it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  most  important  early 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  whole 
Bible.  The  materials  available  for  the  accuitite 
stody  of  it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty 
as  those  yet  unexamined  aie  rich  and  varied  (comp. 
f  30).  The  chief  original  works  bearing  on  the 
Vulgate  genemlly  are — 

K.  Simon,  Bittoire  Critique  da  V,  T,  1678-85 : 
S.  T.  1689-93, 

Hody,     De    Bibliimm    textHm*    originalibm, 
Oxon.  1705. 
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Martianay,  HIerm.  0pp.  (Paris,  1693,  with  the 
prefiices  and  additions  of  Yallarsi,  Verona,  1734, 
and  Maffei,  Venice,  1767), 

Bianchini  (^Blanchirua  not  BlamJuni),  Viniiciae 
Canon.  SS.  Vulg.  Lat.  Edit.  Romae,  1740. 

Bukentop,  L\u  de  Luce  .  .  ,  Bruxellis,  1710, 

Sabatier,  Bibl.  SS.  Lot.  Vert.  Ant.,  Remis, 
1743. 

Van  Ess,  Pragmatitch-iritische  Qeaeh.  d.  V«lg. 
labingen,  1824. 

Vercellone,  Variae  Zectimea  Yvlg.  Lat.  BSbli- 
orwn,  torn,  i.,  Romae,  1860;  tom.  ii.,  pars  prior, 
1862. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  controversial 
works  of  Mariana,  Bellarmin,  Whitaker,  Fulke,  &&, 
and  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schniz,  Fleck, 
Riegler,  Stc.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  labours  of  Benfr- 
ley,  Sanftl,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Tischendorf,  have  collected  a  great 
amount  of  critical  materials.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of  Veicelloue  has 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  results  which  follow  from  the  first  in- 
stalment of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 
incorporated  in  its  history.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads : — ' 

I.  The  Orioix  and  Histort  or  thb  name 
Vulgate.    §§  1-3. 

II.  The  Old  Latin  VERSiom.  §§4-13,  Ori- 
gin, 4-5,  Character,  6,  Canon,  7.  Sevitiont: 
Itala,  8-11.    Remains,  12-13. 

III.  The  Labours  op  Jkbome.  §§  14-20. 
Oootttim,  14.  Revision  of  Old  Latin  of  M.  T.,  15- 
17.  QotpeU,  15-16.  Aots,  Epistlet,  &c,  17. 
Revision  of  0.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  18, 19.  Trans- 
lation of  0,  T.  from  the  Hebrew,  20. 

IV.  The  HisTORr  of  Jerome's  Tbanslation 

TO  THE  InTRODCOTIOK  OF  PeINTINO.    §§  21-24. 

Comtption  <^  Jerom^t  text,  21-22,  Revisioo  of 
Alcuin,  23,  Later  revitione :  divitioni  of  the  text, 
24. 

V.  The  HiSTOsr  of  the  Pkinted  Text, 
§§  25-29,  Early  edition),  25.  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  Their  relative  merile, 
27.     Later  editions,  28,  29. 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Eevisiok  of 
Jerome's  Text.  §§  30-32.  MSS.  of  0.  T.,  30, 
31.    0fN.T.,S2. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin 
Versions.  §§  33-39.  In  0.  T.,  .33.  In  N.  T., 
34-33.  Jerome's  Revision,  34-36.  The  OldLatin, 
37.     Interpretation,  39. 

VIII.  The  Language  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions. §§40-45.  Prorincia/isms,  41,42.  Grae- 
cisms,  43.     In/laence  on  Modem  Language,  45. 

I.  The  Origin  and  Histort  of  the  namk 
Vulgate. — 1,  The  name  Vulgate,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  Vulgata  editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy 
Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  differently  m 
various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to  the 
KfluH)  IxSoais  of  the  Greek  Scriptmes.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  his  language  explains  snfHciently 
the  origin  of  the  term:  "  Hoc  juxta  LXX.  interpretet 
diximus,  quorum  editio  toto  orbe  vulgata  eat" 
(Hieion.  Comm.  in  Is.  Izv.  20).  "  Multum  in  hoc 
loco  LXX.  editio  Hebivicumque  discordant.  Pii- 
mum  ergo  de  Vulgata  editione  tmdabimus  et 
postea  sequemur  ordinem  veritatis"  (id.  xxx.  22). 
In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the  Greds 
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text :  "  Porro  in  editione  Vulgata  duplidter  l^mtu ; 
qnidam  enim  codioea  luibent  t^\of  tlira>,  hoc  est 
manifeati  stmt :  alii  SttXaioi  tliriy,  hoc  est  tneticu- 
lotianmiMrinmt "  {Cofnm.m Osee, vii.  13 ; comp. 
8-11,  &c.).  Bat  gmerally  he  r^ards  the  Old 
Latin,  whidi  waa  rendered  from  the  LXX.,  as  aub- 
itantially  identical  with  it,  and  thoa  introduces 
Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  the  LXX.  or 
Vulgata  editio :  "...  miror  quomodo  vulgata  edi- 
iio  .  .  .  testimonium  alia  interpretatione  aubrei'- 
terit :  Congregabor  tt  glorificdbor  coram  Dommo. 
.  ,  .  Illud  autem  quod  in  LXX.  l^tor :  Congre- 
gabor et  gloiificabor  coram  Domino  ..."  {Cotum. 
in  U.  xlix.  5).  So  again :  *■  Philisthaeos  .  . .  alieni- 
genas  Vulgata  acribit  editio"  (ib.  xiv.  29).  "... 
Palaestinis,  quos  indiSerenter  LXX.  aUenigmas  to- 
cant"  (in  Ezek.  xvi.  27).  In  this  way  the  trans- 
ference of  the  name  from  the  current  Greek  text 
to  the  current  Latin  text  I>ecame  eaay  and  natural ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instance  in  the 
age  of  Jerome  of  the  application  of  the  term  to  the 
Latin  Version  of  the  0.  T.  without  regard  to  its 
deriration  from  the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Tet  more :  as  the  phnise  Ktwii  tKlixm  came 
to  signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vulg<Ua 
aditio.  Thus  in  some  places  the  vulgata  aiitio 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  true  Heiaplaric  text  of 
the  LXX.  One  passage  will  place  this  in  the  clearest 
light :  "  ,  . .  breriter  admoneo  aliam  ease  editionem 
quam  Origenes  et  Caesariensis  Eusebius,  omnesque 
Graedae  translatores  kou'^i',  id  est,  cotrmomtm  ap- 
pellant, atque  vulgatam,  et  a  plerisqne  nunc  Aov- 
Kuwhs  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum  quae  in 
ifawKots  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis  in  Latinum 
sermonem  fideliter  versa  est  ,  .  .  Koiy^  autem 
ista,  hoc  est,  Communit  editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et 
LXX.,  sed  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod 
Komii  pro  locis  et  temporibus  et  pro  roluntate 
scriptorum  vetus  corrupta  editio  est;  ea  autem 
quae  habetur  in  {{mrXoir  et  quam  nos  rei-timus, 
ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  iucorrupta  et 
immacuhitaLXX.interpretumtranslatioreservatur" 
(Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sua.  «t  Fret.  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to  de- 
scribe the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  It  is  sup- 
poited  by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Ado  of 
Vienna  (a.d.  860),  R.  Bacon,  tic  ;  and  BeUarmin 
distinctly  recognizes  the  application  of  the  term,  so 
that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  en«l  in  a  point  of  history  when  they  de- 
scribed Jerome's  Version  as  "retus  et  vulgata 
editio,  quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usa  in  ipsa 
ecclesia  probata  est "  (Van  Ess,  Oeach.  34).  As 
a  general  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers  speak  of  Je- 
rome's Version  as  •'our"  Version  {noetra  editio, 
nostri  codices) ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Tridentine  Fnthers  (as  many  later  scholai's)  should 
be  misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time, 
and  adapt  to  new  circumstances  terms  which  had 
grown  olisolete  in  their  original  sense.     And  when 


*  This  has  been  established  with  the  greatest  fulness 
by  Qird.  Wiseman,  Tiro  Ijdtert  on  I  John  v.  7,  addressed 
lu  tbe  editor  of  tJie  CatltUic  Mmaxine,  1 8:13-3 ;  republished 
with  additiuns.  Home,  1835;  and  again  la  bis  collected 
Enayt,  vol.  1. 18S3.  Eichhom  and  Hug  bad  maintained 
the  same  opinion ;  and  Lacbmann  bas  further  couHnned  it 
(.V.  T.  I.  />«</■.). 

I>  In  the  absi'iKe  of  all  evidence  it  la  impossible  to  say 
how  far  tlie  Christians  of  the  Italian  provinces  used  tlic 
Gnvk  or  Latin  lanjioage  babitiuilly. 
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the  difference  of  the  (Greek)  "  Vulgate  "  of  the  early 
Church,  and  the  (Latin)  "  Vulgate  "  of  the  modem 
Koman  Church  has  once  l>eeti  apprdiended,  no 
further  difficnltr  need  arise  from  the  identity  of 
name.  (Compare  Augustine,  Ed.  Senedict.  Paris, 
1 836,  torn.  V.  p.  xzxiii. ;  Sabatier,  L  792 ;  Van  Ess, 
Getch.  24-42,  who  gives  very  fiill  and  condnsiTe 
references,  though  b«  fiuls  to  perceive  that  the  Old 
Latin  was  practically  identified  with  the  LXX.) 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions. — 4.  The  history 
of  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in 
complete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  is  that  it  was  made  in  Africa.*  During 
the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
which  we  naturally  look  for  the  source  of  the 
version  now  identified  with  it,  was  essentially  Gieek. 
The  Roman  bishops  bear  Greek  names ;  the  earliest 
Roman  liturgy  was  Greek ;  the  few  remains  ot  the 
Christian  literature  of  Rome  are  Greek.^  The  same 
remark  holds  true  of  Gaul  (comp.  W^tcott,  Hiit. 
'  Canon  of  X.  T.  ri.  269,  270,  and  reff.) ;  tat 
le  Church  of  N.  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin- 
speaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church 
waa  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  AngnstiM 
(o.  Donat.  Ep.  37)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa  vu 
converted  Ute ;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Chiistians  were  foimd  in  every  Tank,  and 
in  eveiy  pUce ;  and  the  mastei^spirit  of  Tertal- 
lian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  was  then  itiicd 
up  to  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  of  hit 
native  Church.  It  is  therefore  from  Tertullian  that 
we  must  seek  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  existence 
and  character  of  the  Old  Latin  ( Feftts  Latina). 

5.  On  the  first  point  the  evidence  of  Tertullu», 
if  candidly  examined,  is  decisive.  He  distinctly  re- 
cognizes the  general  cturency  of  a  Latin  Versioa  of 
the  N.  T.,  though  not  necessarily  of  every  book  at 
present  included  in  the  Canon,  which  even  in  bis 
time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  popular  langnsge 
(arft).  Prax.  5  :  In  nsn  est  nostrorum  per  simplia- 
tatem  interpretationis  .  .  .  De  Monog.  1 1 :  Srismos 
plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authentico  quomodo  ill 
usum  exiit  per  duarum  sylUbarum  aut  callidam  snt 
simplicem  eversionem  . . .).  This  was  characterised 
by  a  "  rudeness "  and  "  simplicity,"  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  In  the  woidi 
of  Augustine  {Oedoctr.  Christ,  ii.  16  (11)),  "anj 
one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  who  gained 
possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and  fimcied  that  he  hod 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ventured  to 
tnuislate  it."  (Qui  scriptunis  ex  Hebraea  lingua  in 
Graecam  vertemnt  numerari  possunt ;  LaUni  autem 
interpretes  nuUo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis  ftvoa 
fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  Codex  Graecus,  et 
aliqaantuiumfacultatissibi  utriusqne  linguae  haheie 
videbatnr,  atisus  est  inteipretari.)*  Thus  the  ver- 
sion of  the  N.  T.  appears  to  have  arisen  from  indi- 
vidual and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
by  any  means  that  numerous  versions  were  simul- 
taneously circulated,  or  that  the  seversl  P<rif  « 
the  version  were  made  independently.*    Even  if" 


«  Card.  Wiseman  has  shown  (Eaayt.  I  M,  *' J^ 
"Interpretor"  and  "verto"  aiay  be  used  of  a  rvTirfoo; 
but  in  connexion  with  primit  fidei  tenporibtu  they  teenl 
certainly  to  describe  the  origin  of  the  Version. 

<i  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  onl  amli 
differeuoes  In  rendering  which  show  that  the  trmsliUon 
was  the  work  of  different  bands.  Mill  (.I'niefg-  52'  "J 
has  made  some  Interesting  collections  to  •*'•''"*!"* 
nsuU,  but  hf  places  too  much  reliance  on  lie »«»'* 
of  1),  (Cod.  Bczac). 
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had  lieen  ao,  the  exigencies  of  the  public  wmce 
most  soon  have  given  deKniteness  and  subetantia) 
unity  to  the  iragiiientary  labours  of  indivldnala. 
The  worli  of  private  liands  would  neces.iarily  be  8ul>- 
jpct  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use.  The  separate 
books  would  be  united  in  s  volume;  and  thus  a 
standard  tnt  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  esta- 
blished. With  regard  to  the  0.  T.  the  case  is  less 
clear.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled 
in  N.  Africa  were  confined  to  the  Greek  towns  ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin 
Version  of  the  0.  T,  is  in  pait  anterior  to  the 
Chiistian  era,  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a 
preparation  for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already 
made  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  simi- 
larity of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  establishes  a  real  connexion  between 
them,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one 
popular  Latin  vei-sion  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa 
in  the  last  quaiter  of  the  second  century.  Many 
words  which  are  either  Greek  (machaera,  sophia, 
perizoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  &c.)  or  literal  transla- 
tions of  Greek  foi'ms  (vivitico,  justifico,  &c)  abound 
in  both,  and  expUiin  what  Tertullian  meant  when 
be  spoke  of  the  "  sunplicity "  of  the  ti^nslation 
(compare  below  §  43). 

6.  The  exact  literality  of  the  Old  Version  was 
not  confined  to  the  most  minute  observance  of  order 
and  the  accurate  reflection  of  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal: in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek 
construction  were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin 
osage.  A  few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
which  the  translator  bad  before  him,  than  any  general 
statements;  Matt.  iv.  13,  habitavit  in  Caphaiuaum 
maritiinam;  id.  15,.terra  Neptalim  viam  maris;  id. 
25,  ab  Jeraolymis  .  .  .  et  trans  Jordanem ;  v.  22, 
reus  erit  m  gehennam  ignis;  vi.  19,  obi  tinea  et 
comestura  eiterminat.  Mark  lii.  31,  majm  konan 
praeceptorum  aliud  non  est.  Luke  x.  19,  nihil  ra> 
nocebit.  Acts  xii.  26,  non  solum  Ephesi  sed  paene 
<o(nM  Asiae.    Rom.  ii.  15,  inter  ee  oogitatiomim 
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aeaaaniimn  vel  etiam  defendentium.  1  Cor.  vii. 
32,  soUidtus  est  quae  sunt  Domini,  It  is  obvious 
that  there  was  a  continual  tendency  to  alter  expres- 
sions like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of  the  Version 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Qraeeism 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  D,  (Cod.  Bezaa), 
and  E,  (  Cod.  Laud.),  had  a  wider  conency  than  it 
could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  A&ican  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  the  old  Version  offera  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and 
2  Peter,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  AlVican 
Version,  a  conclusion  which  falls  in  witii  that  which 
is  derived  from  historical  testimony  (comp.  TIte 
Hiat.  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  p.  282  ft.).  In 
the  0.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect ;  for  as  the  Version  was 
made  from  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX,,  it  included 
the  Apocryphal  books  which  are  commonly  contained 
in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was  early  added. 

8,  After  the  translation  once  received  a  definite 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  not 
publ  icly  revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded 
by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a 
time  when  Jerome's  version  was  elsewhere  almost 
universally  received.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  attempt  of  an  African 
bishop  to  introduce  Jerome's  "  cuoxtrbita  "  for  the 
old  "  Itedera  "  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August.  Ep. 
dv.  ap,  Hieron.  Epp,,  quoted  by  Tr^lles,  Intro- 
duction, p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  intentional 
changes  wer«  avoided.  But  at  the  same  time  tin 
text  suffered  by  the  natural  oormptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to 
which  the  Gospels  were  particularly  exposed  (comp. 
§  15).  In  the  0.  T.  the  vereion  was  made  from 
the  nnrevised  edition  of  the  LXX.,  and  thus  from 
the  first  induded  many  false  readings,  of  which 
Jerome  often  notices  instances  {e.g.  Ep.  cvi.  ad 
Stm.  et  IWt.).  In  Table  A  two  texts  of  the  Old 
Latin  are  placed  for  comparison  with  the  Vulgate 
of  Jerome, 


Cod.  Wtrceb. 
rrecatns  sam  Dominom  Deum 
menm  et  dixl : 
Domine  Ueua,  magne  et  mlrsbilis. 

qui  servas  testamentnm  toam, 
et  misertcordiam  dlligentlbss  te, 
«t  servtnllbas  pneccpta  tua : 
Peocavlmus,  fediuus  injuriat, 
nocmmut  et  dcdinavlmus 

a  praeceptls  tuia  et  a  Jadldls  tola, 
et  Don  exaadlvlmas  servos  tuos  pro- 
feus, 
qui  loqucbantor  ad  reges  nostna. 


et  ad  omnes  poputoa  terrae. 

Tlbi,  rximlne,  JnsiUla : 

DO  Ms  autem,  et/ratrilm  nottrii, 

cnnflulo  faciei ; 

Sicut  dlefl  hie  viro  Judae 

et  inkabitantibut  Hleruaalcm, 

et omni  Israel, 

qni  proxlml  Kunt  et  qnl  UtngB  sunt. 

In  qua  eos  diaseminasti  tbl, 

contnroada  oonim, 

qna  aprobaverunt  tlbl,  Domine. 


TABLE  A.    Das.  ix.  4-8,« 

August.  Ep.  cxI.  ad  Victor. 

Precatus  sum  Dumlnom  Deummeum. 
ft  con/rMut  sum  et  dixl ; 
Domine  Deus,  magne  et  mlrabills, 

et  qni  servaa  teatamentum  tunra, 
et  misericord  iam  dlllgentlbua  te, 
et  aervantlbua  proecepui  tua ; 
Fea-avlmua.  advertut  legem  fedmua, 
mpie  effimut  et  recetMimut  et  de- 

cllnaylmoa 
a  praeceptls  tols  et  a  judlclis  tals, 
et  non  exaudlvlmus  servos  toos  pro* 

pbetas, 
qni  loqnebsntnr  6t  nomths  iuo  ad 

reges  nostros, 

et  ad  omnem  populttm  tenae.     ■ 

Tlbl,  Domine,  Jusiitia: 

nobld  autem 

ooQfualo  faciei ; 

Sicut  dies  hie  vlro  J\ida. 

et  habitanlibue  Jerusalem, 

et  onml  Israel, 

qui  proximi  sunt  et  qnl  longe  sunt, 

in  omni  teira  in  qua  eos  dissemi- 

nasti  Ihl, 
prqp^rr  contumaciam  eomm, 
quia  improbaveiimt  te.  Domine. 


*  The  dllTerences  In  the  two  first  columns  are  marked  by  Italics.    The 
Italia  in  col.  3  mark  where  the  text  of  Jerome  dllTers  lh>m  both  the  other 

(exu 


ru^ota  tioKi. 
Orwti  DomUium  Deum  meum.^ 
et  confessus  sum  >  et  dlxi : 
OlJtecro  Domhie  Deua,  magne  et  <er- 

ritnltM, 
eiutodiens  pactum, 
et  mlserleordlam  dlllgentlbua  te, 
et  custod^entHfut  mandata  tua : 
Peocavlmus.  iniquittitem'  feelmus, 
Imple  eglmus,  et  n.'oes:iimuB  et  de- 

dlnavlmus 
a  mandatie  tuls  ac  Jndieiis. 
Non  oUdivimue  serria   tuls  pro. 

pbetia, 
qui  UKUti  tunt  In  nomine  tao  regibue 

nostrls, 
prlDciplbus  noatrls,  patribua  nostrls, 
amnique  ptipulc  terrae. 
TibI,  Itomlne.JnsUUa; 
nobis  auiem  * 
confuslo  (iiciel ; 
Sicut  e.-'t  hodie  vlro  Juda> 
et  habitotwibut  Jerusalem, 
et  omni  Israel, 

hij  qui  prupe  t>unt,  et  Att  qnl  procul, 
in  untDCT-«u  territ  od  quas  ejeclstl 

cos 
propter  iniquitata  eoruro, 
xnquibut  paxavenmt  tn  le. 


•  m.  o»«,Tol.       s  ctcs.oin,Tol. 
>  inlque,  ToL       <  a.  oat.  ToL 
»  Judae,TaL 
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9.  The  L«tin  tnuubitor  of  Iiviarai  wm  pro- 
bibly  oootemponiy  with  Tertullian,'  and  his 
renderings  of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  oon- 
finn  the  conclusions  which  hare  been  already  drawn 
as  to  th«  cun-encj  of  (substantially)  one  I^tin 
version.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  Latin 
MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of  his  work, 
but  he  was  so  iiimiliar  with  the  common  tramU- 
tioa  that  he  reproduces  cootiniially  characteristic 
phrases  whidi  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
derired  from  any  other  touroe  (Lachmaon,  N.  T. 
i.  pp.  I.  zL).  Ctpbian  (t  A.o.  257)  carries  on 
the  chain  of  testimony  liu'  through  the  next  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lactantius,  JuTencus, 
J.  FirmicuB  Hatemns,  Hilary  the  deacon  (Am- 
brosiastei),  Hilary  oif  Poitiers  (f  a.d.  449),  and 
LociFER  of  Cagliari  (f  A.D.  370).  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  exhibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the 
same  text,  and  Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it. 
From  this  date  HSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text 
have  been  preserred  (§12),  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  transmission  to  a  later 
time. 

10.  But  while  the  earliest  Latin  Version  was 
preserred  generally  unchanged  in  N.  Africa,  it  Cured 
differently  in  Italy.  There  the  proTincial  rudeness 
of  the  version  was  necesbarilr  more  offensive,  and 
tlie  comparative  fiuniliarity  of  the  leading  bishops 
with  the  Greeic  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  coogivgations. 
Thus  in  the  fonrth  century  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
recension  (of  the  Gospels  at  least)  appeara  to  have 
been  made  in  N.  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala, 
This  Augustine  recommends  on  the  gronnd  of  its 
close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  (Aug.  I)e  Voctr. 
Chrat.  15,  in  ipsis  interpretationibus  Italal  caeteris 
praeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenador  cum  pei^ 
spicnitate  aententiae),  and  the  text  of  the  Goepels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  charac- 
teristic when  compared  with  the  African.  In  the 
otlier  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deter- 
mined whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  eriden<^ 
whidi  the  writer  has  collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

11.  The  Itata  appears  to  hare  been  made  in 
some  d^ree  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  prit-ate  use,  in  whidi  such  changes  were 
introduced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic. 
The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
the  intermixture  of  these  various  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  a  state  ns  to  call  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  confusion  will  Ik  seen  fi'om  the  accompanying 
tables  (B  and  C,  on  opposite  page)  more  deaily 
than  from  a  lengthened  description. 

12.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 


'  It  shonk)  be  added  that  Dodwell  places  him  much 
later,  at  the  cloee  of  Uie  4th  cent.  Comp.  Grabe,  PnUgg. 
ad  Imt.  II.  i  3. 

«  It  Is  unnecessary  now  to  examine  the  conjectures 
wbicb  have  been  propoeed,  utitata-qtuu,  iUaipiai.  fbcy 
wtrc  made  at  a  Ume  when  the  history  of  the  Old  Latin 
was  unknown. 

k  To  these  most  probably  be  added  the  MSS.  of  Genesis 
and  the  I'salter  In  the  posseaslon  of  Lord  Ashburnbam, 
said  to  be  "of  the  fonrth  centuiy." 

The  text  of  tbe  Oxford  MS.  (So.  IS)  Is  extremely 
Interesting,  and  offers  many  coincidences  with  the  earliest ' 
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praserved  txbibit  the  various  forms  of  that  verrini 
which  have  been  already  noticed.  Thoae  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  given,  pre- 
sent the  different  types  of  text  with  nnmistakeable 
cleai-nesB.  In  the  0.  T.  the  MS.  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  dauitication. 
1.  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  0.  T. 

1.  Fragments  of  Gen.  (xxxrii.,  xxxviii.,  xli., 
xlvi.,  xlviii.-I.,  parts)  and  Ex.  (x.,  zi.,  xvi., 
zvii.,  xxiii.-xzvii.,  parts)  from  Cod.  E  (§30) 
of  the  Vulgate:  VerodUoDe,  i.  pp.  1»34. 
307-10. 

2.  Fragments  (scattered  verses)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  Miinter,  Miscell.  ffafn.  1821,  pp. 
89-95. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  verses  of  I,  2  Sara, 
and  1, 2  Kings,  and  the  Oantides),  given  by 
Sabntier. 

4.  Corbei.  7,  Saec.  xiii.  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

5.  Pechionus  fSnbatier),  Fragm.  Esther. 

6.  Orat.  (Sabatier),  Esther  i.-iii. 

7.  Majoris  Monast  Saec  xii.  (Martionay,  Sa- 
batier), Job. 

8.  Sangerm.  Psalt.  Saec.  vil.  (Sabatier). 

9.  Fragments  of  Jeremiah  (xir.-xli.,  detadied 
verses),  Ezekiel  (il.-xlviii.,  detached  frag- 
ments), Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-50,  viii.,  li., 
fragments),  Hoeea  (ii.-vi.,  fragments),  from 
a  palimpsest  MS.  at  Wiirzburg  (Saec  vi., 
viL):  Miinter,  Miacea.  Be^.  1821. 

11.  Fragmenta    Hos.   Am.    Mich ed. 

E.  Kanke,  1 858,  &c.    (This  book  the  writer 
has  not  seen.) 

12.  Bodl.  Auct.  F.  4,  S3.  Fragments  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets,  "  Gra«»  et 
Latine  litteris  Saxonids,"  S«c.  viii.  ix.^ 

IL  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  looks. 

1 .  Reg.  3564,  Saec  ix.  (Sabatier),  Tok  and  Jnd. 

2,  3.  Sangerm.  4,  15,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier). 
Tob.  and  Jnd. 

4.  Vatic.  (Reg.  Suec.),  Saec.  vii.,  Tob. 

5.  Corbei.  7  (Sabatier),  Jnd. 

6.  Pechian.  (Sabatier),  Saec.  z.,  Jnd. 

The  textof  tlie  remaining  books  of  the  Yeta 
Latum  not  having  been  rerised  by  Jerome 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
iiL  MSS.oftheN.  T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 
African  (i.  e.  unrevised)  text. 
a.  Cod.  YcrcMUnm,  at  Vercelli,  writhn 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli  m  the 
4th  cent.     Published  by  Irid,  1748, 
and  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  1749. 
6.  Cod.  Vcronemi*,  at  Verona,  of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.    Published  by  Bianchini 
(as  above), 
c.  Cod.  Colbertimu,  in  Bibl.  Imp.  at 
Paris,  of  the  nth  cent     Publishedby 
Sabntier,  Versume$  anilquae. 


AfHran  readings.  The  passages  contained  In  It  sie 
(a)  Dent  xxxl.  1 ;  t4-30;  xxxll.  1-4.  (fi)  Hoe.  II.  18<; 
Iv.  l-3a;  »a;  vl.  lb,  »;  IS;  x.  IXa;  xli. 6;  vUi.9,4. 
Amos  III.  s;  v.  3 ;  14.  Mich.  111.  2;  Iv.  I,  3 ;  5  (put); 
V.  2;  vi.  »;  vll.  «,  1.  Joel  IIL  18.  Ohsd.  15.  Jon-t 
8»,«.  Nab.lll.I3.  Hab.U.46;  las.  Zeptaan.l.lMI; 
18<part).  Agg.H.7,8.  Zech.1.4  (part);  vllLl«,l>,l>(>; 
Ix.  9;  xilL  6;  1.  Mat  LS(part),  lob.ll;  H.T;  ill.  L 
Zech.lLs'>;  MaLlv.2,13;  S,  So.  (>)  Gen.  1. 1-113;  Ex. 
xlv.  M-xv.  3 ;  Is.  Iv.  I-v.  7 ;  Iv.  1-6 ;  Ft.  xli.  1-4;  Cen. 
xxll.  1-1». 
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d.  Cod.  Clwrmnontama,  in  th<  Vatican 
Libr.,  of  tlie  4th  or  5tii  cent.  It  cou- 
tain>  a  great  piut  of  St.  Mattiiew,  and 
is  mainly  African  in  cliaracter.  Pub- 
linhed  by  Mai,  Script,  vet.  not.  Coll. 
ill.  1828. 

e.  Cod,  Vindci>onenais,  at  Vienna,  of  5tli 
or  6th  cent.  It  contains  tragments  of 
St.  Marie  and  St  Luke.  Kdited  by 
Alter  in  two  Oerman  periodicals. 

/.  Cod.  Bohbimsis,  at  Turin,  of  the  5th 
cent.  It  contains  parts  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  The  chief  parts  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  the  Ja/tr- 
hScher  d.  Ziteratur,  Vienna,  1847  IT. 
The  teit  is  a  remarkable  revision  of 
the  Afiican. 

17.  The  readings  of  a  iS^xcu/tnn,  published 
by  Mai,  Patrum  nova  collectio,  i.  2, 
1852.  Comp.  Tregelles,  Introduction, 
240. 

A.  Cod.  Scmgalknai),  of  the  5th  or  4th 
cent.  It  oontauis  fragments  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Transcribed 
by  Tischendorf. 


>  The  critical  Tslae  or  these  mised  ants-BleronTmlan 
texts  Is  nndnljr  ondetratad.  Each  recension,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  revision  of  the  oldest  text  by  the  help 
of  old  Greek  MSS..  1b  perhaps  not  Inferior  to  the  recen- 
sion of  Jerome;  and  the  M!^  in  whldl  they  are  seve- 
rally contained,  ihoogfa  numericaUy  Inferior  to  Vul^te 
MSS.,  are  scarcely  Inferior  In  real  anttaorlty. 

k  It  would  be  Impossible  to  ester  hi  detail  In  the  pre- 
sent pUce  hito  the  pecnilarlties  of  the  text  presented  by 
this  group  of  MSS.  It  will  be  observed  that  copies  arc 
Included  in  It  which  represent  historically  the  Irish  (i).(), 
Scotch  (fi),  Merdan  ((),  Northumbrian  (1),  and— If  we 
may  trust  the  very  uncertain  tradition  which  represents 
the  Qospels  of  St.  Chad  as  written  by  Qlldss  (comp. 
UA.£<l>i<iav.p.  «ie,ed.  1840}— Welsh  Cbnrcbes.  BenUey, 
who  had  collated  more  or  less  completely  four  of  them, 
observed  their  coincidence  In  remarkable  readings,  but 
the  todlvldoal  dliferenoes  of  the  copies  no  less  than  their 
wide  range  both  hi  place  and  age  exclnde  tlie  Idea  that 
alt  were  derived  from  one  eoorce.  They  stand  out  as  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  Independence,  the  antiquity, 
and  the  influence  of  British  (Irish)  Christianity. 

For  tbe  present  It  must  suSlce  to  give  a  few  special 
readlngi  which  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
variations  of  this  fkmllyfiom  other  fsmllies  of  MSS.  The 
nolatioo  of  the  text  Is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Matt.  vlll.  24.— Fluctibus  -I-  srat  aulem  (enbn  y)  iUit 
Vfltitus  oontrariut  (contr.  vent,  f  J  (y  ^  •  O* 

Matt  X.  39. — Sine  voluntote  Dei  patrit  vestri  qiti  in 
ooetif  est  (sine  p.  vol.  q.  e.  In  c.  c).  Slue  p.  v.  vol.  qui  in  c. 
«.  C^.    Sine  patie  vestro  voluntaie,  &a,  f*  (>  e  0- 

Mstt  xlv.  35. — Lod  ilUui  venerunt  et  [am.  Mn.  et. 
i  ^  odomeerunt  oiat  (( (i  i  ^ 

Matt,  xxvli.  4«.— jtKut  autan  axepta  loncea  pupi^ 
(pnpungit)  laKu  ^jut  tt  ait  (-lit  -ivlt)  aqua  et  son^ini 
<Y««)- 

Mark  xllL  18 Ut  Maw  tun  fat  ^et)  /uga  nestra 

(y  t  <)  est  soMots  (J  «;,  ut  mm  fra  («lc)  fuga  veitra 
kieme  vet  tabtato  (O. 

Luke  xxlU.  3.— Nostrsm  +  et  mlventem  Ugem  (+  nos- 
iitxa  0  et  propketatit  e  0. 

Luke  xxlv.  1.— Ad  mon.  +  Maria  MagdaJam  et  altera 
Marin  et  qnaedam  cum  eit  (J  r). 

John  xlx.  30.— Cum  au^m  expiravU  (nsp.  e  trdiset 
spni  (sic)  0  vdavientim  (velum  a  t  0  templi  scuium 
est  medium  a  summo  ueque  (ad  a)  deortum  (ayeO. 

John  xxl.  6.— Invenietls  +  Dixerunl  autem  Per  iotam 
noctem  iaborantea  nAil  ceptmus:  in  rerbo  aeitem  tuo 
mittimus  (laxttemus  [sic  ve.  laxablmus]  nie  <,  mitemus 
Cslc)0(Y«{)- 
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>.  Cod.  Palat.,  at  Vienna,  of  the  5th 
cent.  Published  by  Tischdf.  1847.  A 
Tei7  important  MS.,  containing  St. 
John,  and  St.  Luke  nearly  entire,  and 
considerable  parts  of  the  other  Gospeb. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  very  remark- 
able fragment  of  St.  Luke  published  by 
A.  M.  Ceriani,  from  a  MS.  of  the  6th 
cent,  in  the  Ambitisian  Libr.  at  Milan: 
Monum.  Sacra,  ....  1861 ;  and  a 
purple  fragment  at  Dublin  (Saec  v.) 
containing  Matt.  xiii.  13-23,  published 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  Proceeding}  </ 
R.  r.  A.,  iii.  374. 

k.  Cod.  Corbei«nii$,  St.  Matt.  Edited 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatier. 

Italic  reviaian.' 
I.  Cod.  Brixianus,  of  the  6th  cent.    The 
best  type  of  the  Italic  text.   Published 
by  Biaochini,  /.  c.      Comp.  Lachm. 
N.  T.  i.  Praef.  xiv. 
m.  Cod.  Monacensii,  of  the  6th  cent 
Transcribed  by  Tischendorf. 
Irith  (British)  revision.^ 


Other  readings  more  or  less  characteristic  are  Matt.  U. 
14,  malrem  om  ejus;  U.  IS,  est  <m  a  Domino;  Iv.  1,  vade 
+  reiro;  iv.  t,ieu  +  ut  aatodiant  U  in  omaitw  nil 
(uis;  V.  5,  Ingent  +  nunc;  v.  48,  slcut  pater;  vt  13, 
patiwrit  not  induct.  &c. 

As  a  more  continuous  spedroen  the  following  readinp 
occur  In  one  chspter  In  the  Hereford  Gospels  In  wbtch 
this  Latin  text,  with  a  few  others  only,  agrees  docely 
with  the  Greek:  Luke  xxlv.  6,  enet  in  Gal.  7,  tcrtia 
die;  16,  o^iiaMerait  earn;  M,  (mdtdenm(  etwt;  14, 
vidtrutU;  it.Jinxit  Umgim  ire;  38,  quart  ayitaCimct ,° 
38,  pedei  meoi;  U,kaec$mt  verba  mtaqaatkiculue  tan 
ad  tot.  Other  remsrkable  readlngi  la  the  same  pangs 
are  8,  Aorvm  wrbomm;  1ft,  Jtetpondent  vnut  am.  et; 
21,  quo kanc  omnia;  21,  et  trot  incipwns;  S>,  iiicl>ni<a 
ettdietjaxn. 

A  comparison  of  the  few  reading  from  the  Ocspeli 
given  in  the  l^istle  of  Gildas  according  to  the  Csmhrlrlge 
MS.  (JJniv.  Libr.  Dd.  1,  If),  for  the  t«zt  In  Stevemon'i 
edition  is  by  no  means  accurate,  shows  some  interesting 
ooinddencea  with  these  Irish  (Brittsb)  MSS.  (For  the 
explanation  of  the  additional  references  see  (  31.) 

Matt.  T.  IS.— Aipni  y(<(  KWP(6);  v.  IS,  au«- 
nijiaMt  I  (a, 6) ;  v.  1»,  qui  enim  y  mV  (.al);  vll.  2, 
judkaMm  dt  eoMi  <  (a,  6) ;  vlL  3,  non  ooiMidaui  (s) ; 
vll.  4,  in  ocuJo  (t»  sit  y;  vll. «,  aiiHriMt  (a,  I);  vtL  lit 
attendlte  +  tobityt^  (6);  vll.  It,  tontu  fructia  <0- 
(o,  b) ;  id  et  mala  auilM ;  vIL  33,  eperarii  inlqiattttii 
(a) ;  vll.  27,  in^ifferunt  O;  x.  29,  et  eorput  et  aniwtan. 
e,e.etan.yti  xv.  14,  cocci  duca  sunt;  xvL  18,  Inllnn 
YJc^BHOZK^(a);  xvi.  I«,  quaecmiqae :  id.  enmt 
ligata  i  (t);  xxlil.  3,  vera  opera  i  f  ^ ;  id.,  et  ipri  uoo  t 
ItiQ));  xxhl.13,  7iriclaud.D.  Id.  voaaut<mj;UO^ 

Thus  of  twenty-one  reading  which  dtlTer  Ihim  CM 
^m.  thirteen  are  given  in  one  or  other  of  those  MSS.  which 
have  been  supposed  to  present  a  typical  British  (Irlih) 
text,  and  of  these  eleven  sre  found  in  the  JtutXvjorA 
MS.  alone.  While  on  the  other  hand  nine  readings  agree 
with  Cod.  Veron,  and  seven  with  Cod.  renxU.,  and  every 
reading  is  supported  by  some  old  authority.  Thus,  thon^ 
the  range  of  Comparison  is  very  limited,  the  evidence  of 
these  qaotatlons,  ss  iisr  as  it  goes,  supports  the  belief  lu  s 
distinct  British  text. 

In  the  Evangelic  quotations  In  the  printed  text  of  9r. 
Patbick,  out  of  seventeen  variations,  eight  (as  fsr  as  I  can 
find)  are  supported  by  no  known  l^tln  authority:  the 
remisinder  are  found  in  y.  3.  e  or  ^.  Bacriakics  1  have 
not  been  able  to  examine,  though  bis  writinp  sre  net 
unlikely  to  offer  some  illnstrations  of  the  early  test 
Skdulius  (Opui  PatdtaU),  as  might  bsve  been  a- 
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;a.)  Cambric^  Onni.  LSir.  Kk.  1,  24. 
Soec.  viii.  ?  St.  Luke,  i.  1  S^end,  and 
St.  .loha,  i.  18-zx.  17.  Bentley's  X. 
Capitula  wanting  in  St.  Luke  ;  xiT.  in 
St.  John.  No  Ammonian  Sections. 
(Plate  ii.  fig.  1.) 

(jS.)  Cambridge  Unm.  LS>r.  Ti.  6,  32. 
Saec  viii.-x.  Tht  Book  of  Deer. 
St.  Matt.  •!.•¥{!.  23.  St  Mark,  i.  1, 
T.  36.  St.  Luke,  i.  l,iT.2.  St.  John, 
entire.  Verjr  many  old  and  pecnliar 
readings.  Nearer  Vuig.  than  (a),  but 
very  carelessly  written.  No  Am- 
monian Sections  or  Capitula.  Be- 
longed to  monks  of  Deer  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. Comp.  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  in  the 
Printed  Catalogue.^ 

(y.)  Lichfield,  Book  of  Si.  Chad.  Saec 
viiL  St.  Matt.,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
Luke,  i.-iii.  9.     Bentley's  {,. 

(8.)  Oxford,  Boca.  D.  24  (3946).  Saec. 
viii,  Hu  Oospeb  of  Mac  Segol.  or 
the  Sushvoorth  MS.  Bentley's  x-  ^° 
Capit.,  Sect.,  or  Pre&ces.  A  collation 
of  the  Latin  text  in  the  Lindisfame 
text  of  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  (comp. 
p.  1711,  note  (),  together  with  the 
Northumbrian  gloss,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  J.  Sterenson,  De- 
ficient Luke  iv.  29-Yiii.  SS." 

(«.)  Oxford,  C.  C.  Coll.  122.  Saec. 
X.,  xi  7  Bentley's  C.  Has  Canons  and 
Prefaces,  but  no  Sect,  or  Capit. 

(f.)  Hereford  {Saxon)  Ooipek.  Saec  riii. 
(ix.).  The  four  Gospels,  with  two 
small  laennae.  WiUiout  Prefaces, 
Canons,  Capitula,  or  Sections.  A 
very  important  copy,  and  probably 
British  in  origin."     (  Plate  ii.  fig.  5.) 

(i(.)  ne  Book  of  Armagh  (all  N.  T.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin:  written  A.D.  807. 
Comp.  Proceedingt  of  R.  I.  A.  iii. 
pp.  316,  356.  Sir  W.  Betham,  Irish 
Antiq.  Setearches,  ii.> 

(9.)  A  copy  found   in    the   Domhnach 
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pected  from  bis  foreign  training,  gives  Id  the  main  a 
pure  Vulpte  text  In  his  qnutatlons  from  the  Vnlgste. 
When  he  dilfers  from  It  (e.  g.  Luke  x.  I9,  10 ;  John  xi. 
43j;rod>).he  often  appears  to  quote  from  memory,  and 
differs  from  all  HSS. 

The  quotations  gtven  at  length  hi  the  Brltbb  copy  of 
Jorencos  (Cimb.  mil.  Libr.  Ft  4, 42)  wonld  probably 
repay  a  carehil  examination. 

>  This  MS.,  In  common  with  many  Irish  USS.  (f.g. 
Brit.  Mas.  HarL  1803,  2796,  the  Book  of  MacDuman, 
and  some  others,  is  Hart  llli.  Cotton.  Tib.  A II.),  sepn- 
lates  the  genealogy  In  St,  Matt  from  the  rest  of  the 
Ooapel,  clodng  v.  1?  with  the  words  Knit  Pnioffut,  and 
then  adding  IncipU  JSmngelium. 

•  "  'ITie  reading  of  this  MS.  In  Malt.  xxl.  28  IT  Is  verj 
remarlcable:  Homo  qnldom  faabebat  dnos  fllioe  et  acce- 
dens  sd  prlmnm  dixit  fill  vade  operare  In  vlua  *  meam. 
nie  antem  respondens  dixit  eo  dne  et  non  lit  accedens 
autem  ad  alteram  dixit  similiter  at  ille  respondens  olt 
nolo,  postea  antem  poenitratla  motua  abilt  In  vlnlam.* 
qnis  ex  doob:  fedt  voluntatem  patrladlcant*  noTlssl- 
mns. 

•  For  the  opportonlty  of  examhiing  this  MS.  the  writer 
Is  Indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Hereford. 

«  This  MS.  contains  the  Ep.  to  the  laodlccnes,  with 
the  note  Sed  Hirunumut  earn  negat  ate  Fauii;  Bvtham 


Abyid  (Royal  I.  Acad.),  Saec.  r.  vi.  - 
Comp.  Petrie,  TraniactumsofR.I.A., 
xviii.,    1838.     O'Curry's    Lecturee, 
Dublin,  1861,  pp.  321  ff.,  where  a  6io- 
simile  is  giyen. 
(i.)   (k.)    Two   copies    in    Trin.   Coll. 
Dublin,   said    to  be   "  ante-Hierony- 
mian,  Saec.  Tii."P 
To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Irish, 
indnding  under  this   term   North  British  HSS., 
which  exhibit  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  the 
Vulgate,  but  yet  with  characteristic  old  readings. 
Such  are; — 

Brit  Mns.,  Sari.  1802.    Saec.  x.-xii.   A.O. 

1138?     Prefaces  all  at  the  beginning.     No 

CapOula  or  Secthna.    Bentley's  W.  (Plata 

a.  fig.  4.) 

Brit.  Mus.,  3arl.  1023.     Ssec.  x.-xii?     No 

Capitula  or  Sections.     (Plate  ii.  fig.  3.) 
Lambeth.    The  Book  of  Mac  Duman.*  Saec 
X.     Has    Sections,  but    no    Prefaces   or 
Canons. 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C.     The  Bo<*ofKell».    Saec. 

Tiii. 
Dublin,  T.  C,  C.   The  Book  of  Thirtmi.  Saec. 

Tiii, 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C.      The  Book  of  Dimma. 

Saec.  Tiii. 
Dublin,  T.  C.  C.   The  BwA  of  Molmg,  Saec 
riii.r 

Oallican  (?)  revision." 
Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  609,  formerly  Majoris 
Monasterii ;  iv.  Gospp.  deficient  from 
Mark  vi.  56  to  Lnke  xL  1.  This  MS.  is 
called  mm,  and  classified  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  used  only  after  Calmet's  very 
imperfect  collation,  and  ofi°ers  a  distinct 
type  of  text  Praef.  Can.  No  CapituUx. 
(2.)  Of  the  Acta  and  Epistles. 

n.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Vienna.  A  few 
fiiagments  of  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  JahrbBcher  d. 
Lit.  I.  c 


II.  p.  263.  The  stichometry  Is  as  follows :  MaOmu  venus 
hdbei  MMDCC,  Mama  MDCC,  Lueat  MMDCCC,  Jo- 
hannit  MIICCC.    Id.  p.  31 8». 

P  Dr.  Reeves  undertook  to  pnblbh  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  with  collations  of  t,  m,  and  other  MSS. 
In  T.  C.  D.,  bat  tlw  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  whe- 
ther be  will  cany  out  his  design.  The  MSS.  i)-ic  the 
writer  knows  only  by  description,  and  very  Imperfectly. 

1  Facsinilles  of  many  of  these  "  Irish  "  MSS.  are  given 
in  Weslwood's  PaUogmphia  Sacra  and  In  O'Curry's 
I^Kturtt.  The  text  of  most  of  them  (even  of  those  col- 
lated by  Bentlcy)  Is  very  Imperfectly  known,  and  it 
passes  by  a  very  gradual  transition  Into  the  ordinary 
type  of  Vulgate.  The  whole  question  of  the  general 
character  and  the  specific  varieties  of  these  MSS.  requires 
careftil  Investigation.  The  Table  (F)  will  give  some  Idea 
of  their  variations  from  the  common  text.  The  Stow  St. 
John,  at  present  in  Lord  Ashbumfaam's  collection,  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  family. 

'  These  four  MSS.  I  know  only  by  Mr.  Westwood's 
doEcriptlons  In  bis  Palaeographia  Saera;  and  to  Mr. 
Westwood  belongs  the  credit  of  first  directing  attention 
to  IrUh  MSS.  after  the  time  of  Benlley. 

•  The  text  of  this  recension,  which  I  believe  to  be  con - 
tabled  also  In  ;■,  and  Bentley's  p  (comp.  p.  1713,  note  •)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  British  type.  As  to  the  Spanish  text 
I  have  no  snfflclent  materials  to  form  an  estimate  of  Its 
character. 
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0.  Col.  Corbtu,  a  MS.  of  Ep.  of  St. 
Jamn.  Published  bj  Martianay,  1695. 

p.  (Of  St.  Paul's  "Epp.)  Cod.  Clarom., 
the  Latin  text  of  D,.  Published  bj 
Tischendorf. 

}.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Sanyerm., 
the  Latin  text  of  £,,  said  to  have  an 
independent  valnei  but  imperfectly 
known. 

r.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Boem.,  the 
Latin  text  of  G^  is  in  th<>  main  an 
old  copy,  adapted  in  some  points  to 
the  Greek. 

s.  (See  Gospels). 

t.  Fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  tran- 
scribed at  Munich  by  Tischendorf. 

u,  V.  (Acts)  the  Latin  text  of  0,  and  £, 
(Cod.  Bezae  and  Cod.  Laud). 

To  these  most  be  added,  from  the  resalt  of  a 
lauiial  collecUon : — 

X,.  Oxford,  Bodl.  3418  (Selden,  30). 
Acts.  Saee.  viii.,  vii.  An  uncial  MS. 
of  the  highest  interest.  Deficient  xir. 
26,  fide?— VI.  32,  cum  etunt.  Bentl. 
Xf.  Among  its  characteristic  readings 
may  be  noticed :  t.  34,  foias  modicum 
apostolos  secedere ;  ix.  40,  surge  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihu  Xti. ;  xi.  17,  ne 
daret  illis  Spiritum  Sanctum  credenti- 
bus  in  nomine  Ihu  Xti. ;  xiii.  14, 
Paulus  et  Uamabas;  xvi.  I,  et  cum 
drcuisset  has  nationes  perrenit  in 
Derben.     (Plate  i.  tig.  4). 

«,.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Laud.  Lot.  108  (E, 
67).  Saec.  ix.  St.  Paul's  Epp.  in 
Saxon  letters.  Ends  Hebr.  xi.  34, 
aciem  gUxdii,  Corrected  appaiently 
by  three  hands.  The  original  text  was 
a  rcTision  of  the  Old  Latin,  bat  it  has 
been  much  era.<ed.  In  many  cases  it 
agrees  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone : 
e.  g.  Kom.  ii.  14,  16,  iii.  22,  26, 
X.  20,  XT.  13,  23,  27,  30.  The 
Epistles  to  Thess.  are  placed  before  the 
Ep.  to  Coloss.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  given  by  Augustine  {De 
Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  13),  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  early  English  MSS.,  and 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  Cambridge  MS., 
and  seveial  other  MSS.  of  the  Bible 
quoted  by  Hody,  p.  664.  Comp. 
§31(2)8.« 

The  well-known  Harleim  MS.  1772 
(§32,  (2)  3)  ought  to  be  reckoned 
rather  among  the  Old  tban  the  Vul- 
gate texts.  A  good  collection  of  its 
more  striking  variations  is  given  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (no  less  than  in  die  Gospels) 
there  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
(Afi-imn)  and  revised  texts,  but  the 
materials  are  as  yet  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  determination  of  the 
different  types. 
(3.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 
and  early  quotations,  especially  in  Primasins. 


'  A  veiy  Inlcrestlng  hiitorlcal  notice  of  the  use  of  the 
Old  Latin  In  the  North  of  England  Is  given  by  Bedc,  who 
says  of  CsolMd,  a  oonleniwrary  abbot,  "  BlMloihecam 
utiiusqne  Monaslerfl  [Wearmonih  anaJanow]  magna 
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13.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  chief  psrt  of  the 
0.  T.,  and  &r  considerable  parts  of  the  N.  T. 
(«.  g.  Apoc.  Acts),  the  old  text  i-ests  upon  early 
quotations  (principally  Tertulliaa,  Cyprian,  Ludfis' 
of  Cagliari,  for  the  African  text,  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by 
Sabatier  with  gieat  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  m 
work ;  but  more  recent  diiwoveries  (e.  9.  of  the 
Roman  Speculwn)  have  fufnished  a  large  store  of 
new  mnteiials  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  em- 
ployed. (The  great  work  of  Sahstier,  already  often 
refened  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  Latin 
Veiaions.  His  great  fiiolt  is  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  different  types  of  text,  African,  Italic, 
British,  Gallic;  a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by 
Flaminiua  Nobilins,  Vetia  Test.  ttc.  LXX.  Laime 
rtdditum  ....  Romae,  1588.  The  new  coUatioiu 
made  by  Tisdiendorf,  Mai,  Mfinter,  Ceriani,  have 
been  noticed  separately.) 

III.  The  Labouss  of  Jebome. — 14.  It  has  been 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the  Latin 
texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church 
had  fiJlen  into  the  gieatest  corruption.  The  eril 
was  yet  greater  m  prospect  than  at  the  time ;  fer 
the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  politically  snl 
ecclesiastically,  was  growing  imminent,  and  the  ftar 
of  the  perpetuation  of  fidse  and  conflicting  Latin 
copies  proportionately  greater.  But  In  the  crisis 
of  danger  the  great  sduiUi'  was  raised  up  who  pro- 
bably alone  for  1500  years  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  producing  an  original  version  of 
the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
Jerome — Eusebins  Hiennymua — was  bom  in  329 
A.D.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmat^  and  died  at  Bethlehem 
in  420  A.D,  From  his  early  youth  he  was  a 
vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  notbing  from 
his  zeal.  He  has  been  well  called  the  Westen 
Origen  (Hody,  p,  350),  and  if  he  wanted  the  large- 
iiesE  of  heai-t  and  generous  sympathies  of  the  grwt 
Alexandrine,  he  had  more  chastened  critical  skill 
and  closer  concentration  of  power.  After  long  swi 
self-denying  studies  in  the  East  and  West,  Jerome 
went  to  Rome  a.d.  382,  probably  at  the  request 
of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to  assist  in  an  importsot 
synod  (£j).  cviii,  6),  where  he  seems  to  have  keai 
at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Pope  {Ep. 
cxxiii.  10).  His  active  biblical  labours  d^  front 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  follow  the  order  of  time,  noticing  (I) 
the  Reiision  of  the  Old  Latin  Vei-sion  of  the  N,  T.; 
(2)  the  BevisioD  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  (from 
the  Greek)  of  the  0.  T.;  (3)  the  New  Version  of 
the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. 

(1.)  The  Rmtim  of  the  Old  Latin  Venim 
of  the  N.  T. — 15.  Jei-ome  had  not  been  long  st 
Rome  (a.D,  383)  when  Damasus  consulted  hiin  on 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  {Ep.  xix. "  Dilectxmis 
tnae  est  ut  ai-denti  iUo  strenuitatis  ingenio  . .  ■  • 
vivo  sensu  scribas").  The  answers  which  I"  J* 
ceived  (Epp.  xx.,  xzi.)  may  well  have  encouraged 
him  to  seek  for  greater  services ;  and  apparently  m 
the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  reraion 
of  the  current  Latin  version  of  the  N.  T.  ''/^ 
help  of  the  Greek  original,  Jerome  w«s  ful  T 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  wooM 
excite  among  uiose  "  who  thought  that  ^orsm* 


gemlmsse  Industrla.  lU  nt  tres  Pandectas  now  m>* 
latlonls,  ad  nnnm  vetnstae  traoslatlonls,  qmm  *  ™''* 
Bltulerat,  Ipse  supenuljungcret . . . ."  (flSW.  JIM-  "^ 
muth.  el  Gintiau.    Quoted  by  Hc^y,  De  Tat  ^  «»)• 
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was  holiness"  {Ep.  ad  Marc,  xxrii.),  but  the  need 
of  it  was  argent.  **  There  were,"  he  says,  "  iilmost 
as  many  fonns  of  text  as  copies "  ("  tot  sunt  ex- 
empbria  peue  qaot  codices,"  Praef.  m  Ew.).  Mis- 
takes had  been  introduced  "  by  false  titinscription, 
by  clumsy  corrections,  and  by  careless  interpola- 
tions "  (id.),  and  in  the  confusicn  which  hail  ensued 
the  ODe  remedy  was  to  go  back  to  the  original 
source  (Graeca  Veritas,  Graeca  origo).  The  Gospels 
had  naturally  suffered  most.  Thoughtless  sciibes 
inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from  the 
parallels,  and  dunged  the  foims  of  expression  to  these 
with  which  they  had  been  oiigin^y  familiarized 
(id.).  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  first 
("  baec  praesens  pmefatiuncula  poUicetur  quatuor 
tantum  Evangelia  ").  But  his  aim  was  to  revise 
the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  version. 
When  Angostine  expressed  to  him  his  gratitude  for 
"  his  translation  of  the  Gospel "  {Ep.  dr.  6,  "  Don 
parvas  Deo  gratias  ^mus  de  opere  tuo  quo  Evan- 
gelium  «x  Qratco  interpretatus  es"),  he  tacitly 
corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phrase  "  the 
eorrtction  of  the  N.  T."  {Ep.  cxii.  20,  "  Si  me,  ut 
dicis,  in  X.  T.  enumdatione  suscipis  ....  ").  For 
this  purpose  he  collated  eai-ly  Greek  USS.,  and 
preserved  the  current  rendering  wherever  the  sense 
was  not  injured  by  it  (" .  • .  Evangelia . . .  oodicum 
Graecorum  emendata  collatione  sed  retenim.  Quae 
ne  moltum  a  lectionis  Latinae  consuetudine  discre- 
parent,  ita  calamo  temperavimns  {all.  imperavimus) 
nt  his  tantum  quae  sensum  vtdebantur  mutare, 
correctis,  reliqua  manere  pateiemur  ut  fueraut:" 
Praef.  ad  Dam.).  Yet  although  he  proposed  to 
himself  this  limited  object,  the  various  foiTns  of 
conniption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as  he 
desenbes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the 
Old  and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  throughout 
dear  and  striking.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  we  have  the 
following  variations : — 
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vatu  lattHa." 
1  Ipsis  si<KtcM(ur  iteiu. 

II  dUeilnt . . . 

—  TpntpUT  jutlUiam. 

13  ante  vos  paira  eorum 

(Luke  vi  2a). 
n  HOD  veni  aoWere  legem 

ttutfroflutat. 
U  llant :   CMlum  et  term 

irtuitibunt.  verba  au- 

tem  vua  non  praeUr. 

ibimt. 
33  fratri  nio  tine  oousa. 
25  es  cam ilto  intra. 

39  eat  in  gehennam. 
37  quod  aatem  ampUtu. 

41  oAms  alia  duo. 
43oiiie«. 

44  vestros,d  ienedicite  qui 
maiedioent  voMf  et 
benefadts. 

Of  these  variations  those  in  vers.  17,  44,  are  only 
partially  supported  by  the  old  copies,  but  they 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  intei^iolations  from 
which  the  text  suflered.  In  St.  John,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  variations  are  less  fi^uent.  The 
6tfa  chapter  contains  only  the  following  :— 

3  et  Bcqncbatnr. 
31  fvolneruut). 
33  (gratias  agents  Domino). 


fttlfola  mna  (Hieron.). 

1  Ijisi  mUericardiam  cm- 
aeqittntUT. 

11  dixerint . . .  mtnOaaet. 
—  propter  me, 

12  ante  vos. 

IT  non  venl  solvere. 
18.  flank 


23  ftatrlsuo. 

2t  es  In  via  com  as  (and 

often). 
33  nittotur  In  geheonam. 
3T  qnod  aatem  hit  aJbtm- 

iantUa. 
41  e<  alia  duo. 

43  odtoAoteMs. 

44  veatros  benefsclte. 


3  aeqaebatnr  oiiteai. 
31  (valebant). 
38  (qoem  benedizerat  Do- 

.  minns  (alll  aUler) ). 
3*  baec  est  anim. 


VuHgaia  mna  (Blsron.). 
33  (Fatrls  met  gut  mdtt 


ad  manducandnm). 


(r 


Ltre  mao). 


patn 
ooa 


■  In  giving  the  readings  of  Fetus  Latina  the  writer  has 
tbnmgbont  confined  himself  to  tb<ise  whtdi  are  supported 
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FatwlAtiM. 
39  (Fatits  mel). 

63  (niandncaie). 
«t  (a  patre). 
(7  exbocoj^. 

16.  Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  intro- 
duced were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (comp. 
§35).  Othera  involved  questions  of  interpretaliun 
(Matt.  vi.  11,  eupergubttantiala  for  /iriatlirios). 
Bat  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  Gospels 
especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
uuless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  been  &r  more  numerous  than  are  fotmd 
in  existing  copies ;  but  examples  still  occur  which 
show  the  impoitant  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  checking  the  peiTwtuation  of  apocry- 
phal glosses:  Matt.  iii.  3,  15  (v.  12);  (ix.  21); 
XX.  28 ;  (xxiv.  36) ;  Mark  i.  3,  7,  8 ;  iv.  19 ; 
xvi.  4  ;  Luke  (v.  10);  viii.  48;  ix.  43,  50;  xi. 
36  J  xii.  38;  xxiii.  48 ;  John  vi.  56.  As  a  check 
upon  further  interpolation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
the  notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [New  Testa- 
UEMT,  §21] ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  in- 
duded  in  his  revision  the  famous  pericope,  John  vii. 
53,  viii.  11,  which  is  not  included  in  that  analysi:). 

17.  The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  N.  T.  Augustine  (a.D.  403)  speaks 
only  of  "  the  Gospel "  {hp.  civ.  6,  quoted  above), 
and  there  is  no  preface  to  any  other  books,  such  as 
is  elsewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  versions  or 
editions.  But  the  omissioa  is  probably  due  to  the 
compaiativdy  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  Damasus  had 
requested  (Praef.  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of  the  whole, 
and  when  Jerome  had  feced  the  more  invidious  and 
difficalt  part  of  his  work  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  shrink  firom  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (a.D. 
398)  among  his  works  "  the  restoration  of  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
origmal  Greek."  (Ep.  ad  Lacin.  Ixxi.  5:  "  N.  T. 
Graecae  i-eddidi  auctoritati,  ut  enim  Vetei-um 
Librorum  fides  de  Hebraeis  voluminibus  examinanda 
est,  ita  novorum  Graecae  (?)  sermonis  normam  desi- 
derat."  De  Vir.  III.  cxixv. :  "  N.  T.  Graecae  fidei 
reddidi.  Vetus  joxta  Hebraicam  tnmstuli.")  It  ia 
yet  more  directly  condusive  as  to  the  feet  of  this 
revision,  that  in  writing  to  Uaroella  (dr.  a.d.  385) 
on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  "  introdudng  changes  in  the  Gospds,"  be  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  Epistles  in  whidi  he  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  pi-esent  Vulgate  reading  to 
that  of  the  Old  Latin  (Kom.  xii.  11,  Domino  "servi- 
entes,  for  tempori  servientes;  1  Tim.  v.  19,  add. 
nisi  sub  duobus  aut  tribus  testibns;  1  Tim.  i.  15, 
Jidelis  sermo,  for  humanua  sermo).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the  quotations  of 
aute-Hieronymian  fethers  and  the  imperfect  evi- 
dence of  'MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reality  and  chaiacter  of  the  revision.  This  will  be 
apparent  from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken 
from  several  of  the  later  books  of  the  N.  T. ;  but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty 
and  imperfect ;  and  in  later  times  the  line  between 

by  a  comblnaUon  of  authorities,  avoiding  the  peculiarities 
of  single  HSS„  ond  (If  possible)  of  a  single  family. 
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the  HieronymiaD  and  Old  texte  became  rery  indis- 
tinct. Old  i-efldings  appear  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  on  the  other  hand  no  MS.  represents  a  pure 
African  text  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 


Acts  i. 

Vcnio  r<tm.'  | 

i  cum  convertareiur  cum  , 

iltii  . . .  quod  audlstis  ' 

6  tCtigemini.  [a  me. . 

»  at  iUi  conrententes.         | 

1  at  ate  Tttpmdcm  dixit,  i 

8  superveniente  S,  S.  I 

10  int«nderent.    Comp.  ttl. ' 

(4).  12;  yl.  15;  x.  *;, 

hm.  9).  I 

13  wconderuat    «•     tupe- ! 

riora. 
—  eranC  habitantet, 

14  perseveranles  unanima 

orationi. 
18  Uic  igitur  adquitivU. 
31  qui  convenerunt  nobls- 

cum  virls. 
K  in.  Comp.  xvll.  30. 


4-25. 

rult. 
4  eonvacetu . . .  qnun  au- 

dlsLls  per  ot  meum, 
fi  iiaptixainmini. 
«  Iffiiur  qui  cooTeaeranL 
7  Dixit  au/oit. 
g  ni|)en«n><n({t  S.  8. 
10  intuerentnr. 


13  in  coenacuUtm  uccnd* 

eruiit 
—  manebant. 

14  perscT,   uncmimiter  in 

oratione. 
18  Et  hie  quidan  poutdit. 
31  virls  qui  nobiscum  9unt 

amgrtfoti. 
3t  vt  Mret. 


Acts  xvii.  16-34. 


IS  circa  n'muiocrum. 
17  Juda.'Is. 
1H  Kminatttr. 
33  tuperititi'o»ot. 
33  pemmbuUtnt. 
—  cutturat  vestrM. 
3<  ex  uno  MtiffuiM. 

Rom.  i.  I!5-15. 
13  Jfm  auteni  arhitror.        |  13  nolo  aotem. 
15  quod  io  me  ett  pnmptm    16  quod  in  me  promptum 


I  1<  tdoUutnVu  ialUam. 
'  17  cum  Judaels. 
j  18  teminiverbiitt. 
I  32  tuiierstUiotiortM. 

23  praeieiieni. 

—  timulacra  vestra- 
'  2<  ex  una. 


est. 


1  Cor. 

4  sequent!    se    (sequenti, 

q).(,Cod.  Aug.t)3 

5  In  flgiiram. 

7  tdolonim  niltores  (g 
corr.)  eiBciftmur. 

13  patal  (g  corr.). 

15  sicttt  prudentes,  Tobis 
dioo. 

IS  quern  (f,  g). 

—  camniunlcati«(alt.)(r,K). 

31  (MTticlpure  (f,  g). 

28  laflUcli  (g). 


I.  4-29. 

4  cunseqoente  eos. 

5  In  fipna  (f ).  (g). 

7  Idololatrae  (Idolotres,  f ) 

pfndamlni  (f). 
12  exUtlniat(f). 
15  nt  (sicut,  f,  g)  prudent!- 

bus  loquor  (dlco,  f,g). 
IS  cnl. 
I  —  particlpatio. . 
21  particlpes  esse. 
I  29  (allena);  alia(f).     . 


2C0R.  iii.  11-18. 

14  dum  (fuod  g  corr.)  mm  \  14  nan  melutaat  (f). 

revtlattar  (g  corr.).         . 

15  de  (a  g)  gloria  in  glori-  '  18  a   elaritate    in 

am  (g).  I         totem. 


clari- 


Gal.  iii. 
14  iKmiietUmem  (g).  I 

16  irrUu-mfacU {irritat.f^. 
36  cnumte  autanfide  (g).    I 


14-25. 

14  pMieitatimum  (t). 

IB  tpemit  (f ). 

35  At  utn  venUJtdei  (f). 


Phil.  ii.  2-30. 
3  unum  (g).  I    2  idlpnim  (f). 

S  cum  . . .  comtitutm  (g).      s  cum  . . .  eitet  (f ). 
12  dOtctiaimi  (g).  >  13  carittimi  (f ). 

3<  siiUtc<(iu(((i«ie6atttr,g).  !  36  maalut  (f ). 
33  soOtctdu  Uaqtu,  l  38  falinanliui  ergo  (fett. 

ego,  t :  fett.  autem^  ^ 
30  laraliolatut   de  anima  I  30  tradeni  animam  nam 
tua  (g).  I         (f ). 

1  Tut.  iii.  1-12. 


1  Sumamu  (g  corr.). 

3  doeibiUm  (g). 

4  habentem  <n  oftssgujo. 

5  torpilucras. 

ISjUiof  ten«  regentet  (g 
corr.). 


l^<fcK«(t). 

3  doctarem  (f). 

4  habentem  suMitos  (f,g). 
8  turpe  tuerum  Mectantet 

(0(<urpa...g). 
13  quiaiiituii  bene  prat- 
tint  (f). 


>  See  note  •,  p.  16*6. 

r  Tbe  Latin  readings  of  Cod.  Aug.  have  Iwen  added,  as 
offering  an  Interesting  example  of  the  admixture  of  a  few 
old  readings  with  the  revised  text.  Those  of  Cod.  Boem. 
(g)  differ,  as  will  be  seen,  very  widely  fhim  them. 
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(2.)  The  Reviskm  of  tht  0.  T.  from  the  LXX. 
— 18.  Abont  the  same  time  (cir.  a.d.  38.3)  at  which 
he  was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  N.  T.,  Jerome 
undertook  also  a  fint  revision  of  the  Psalter.    This 
he  made  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work 
was  not  Tciy  complete  or  careful,  and  the  words  in 
which  he  describes  it  may,  perhaps,  be  extended 
without  injustice  to  the  revision  of  the  later  books 
of  the  N.  T. :  "  Psalteiiom  Romae  .  .  .  emeodaram 
et  juxta  LXX.  intei-pretes,  licet    cursvn  magtui 
illiid  ex  parte  correxeram "  {Praef.  ro  Lib.  Ps.). 
This  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Psalter,  probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  use 
of  the  Koman  Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus, 
where  it  was  retained  till  the  pontificate  of  PiusV. 
(A.D.  1566),  who  introduced  the  Galilean  Psalter 
generally,  though  tbe  Roman  Psalter  was  still  re- 
tained in  three  Italian  churches  (Hody,  p.  383,  "  in 
una  Romae  Vaticana  ecdesia,  et  extra  orbem  in 
Mediolinensi  et  in  ecclesia  S.  Marci,  Venetiis"). 
In  a  short  time  "  the  old  error  prevailed  over  the 
new  con«ction,"  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Pauls 
and  Eustochium   Jerome  commenced  s  new  and 
more  thorough  revision  {0<Jlican  Psalter).'    The 
exact  date  at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  with  great  probability  very 
shoi-tly  after  A.D.  387,  when  he  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem,   and   certainly   before   391,  when  he  had 
begim  his  new  translations  from  the  Hebrew.    In 
the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted  to  represent  ss 
far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  versions, 
the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew.     With  this  view 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen  [SEPTDAGlllTi 
compare  Praef.  in  Gen.,  &c.],  and  thus  indicated 
all  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the  LXX.  text 
reproduced  in  the  Latin.   The  additions  were  marktd 
by  an  oA«/ua  (4-) ;  tbe  omissions,  which  he  top- 
plied,  by  an  asterisk  (  •  ).     Tbe  omitted  pass^es 
he  supplied  by  a  version  of  the  Greek  of  Theodotion, 
and  not  directly  from  the  Hebi-ew  ("  unusquisqiM 
.  .  .  nbicunque  viderit  rirgulara  praeceJentem  (+-) 
ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  (  " )  quae  impressimos, 
sciat  in  LXX.  interpretibus  plus  habcri.   Ubi  auhn 
stellae  (  •  )  similitndineni  perspexerit,  de  Hebnw 
Toluminibus  additiim  Doverit,  aequo  osque  ad  doe 
puncta,  j'uria  neodotimis  dumtaxat  editionem,  qui 
simplicitate  sermonit  a  LXX,  iaterpretibu*  »<>» 
diecordat,"  Praef.  ad  Pi. ;  compare  Praeff.  i»J<^ 
Paralip.  Libr.  Solom.  juxta  LXX.  Tntt.  Ep.  en- 
ad  Sun.  et  Dret.).     This  new  edition  soon  obtained 
a  wide  popularity.     Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  from   Rome   into  the  fMk 
services  in  France,  and  from  this  it  obtainM  tie 
name  of  the  GaUioan  Psalter.     The  comparison 
of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  and 
natui-e  of  the  correct4ons  which  Jerome  introduced 
into  this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Romsn 
Psalter.    (See  Table  D,  opposite.) 

How  fiir  he  thought  change  really  necessiry  will 
Kfifttx  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  verees  of  his 
transUtion  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier  re- 
vised septuagintal  translations.    (See  TaUe  E.) 

Numerous  MSS.  remain  which  contain  the  Lsh" 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  .BtW.  Bom. 
Laud.  35  (Saec  x.?)  contains  a  triple  PsJtef. 
Galilean,  Roman,  and  Hebrew :.  OoU.  C.  C.  W* 
xii.  (Saec.  xr.;  Galilean,  Roman,  Hebrew :  /«•  i- 


■  In  one  pUiM  Jerome  seems  to  Inclnde  these  t»o  f"' 
slons  In  one  work :  "  Fsalterlnm . . .  oerte  emend«tli»lii«™' 
Jnxia  LXX.  Inteipretes  nosiro  Ubore  dadom  Konu  ea- 
dptt "...  iApoL  ade.  Kttf.  11.  30> 
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(Saec.  idv.)  Gallican,  Hebrew,  Hebr.  text  with 
interlinear  Latin :  Brit,  Mua.  HarL  634,  a  double 
Psalter,  Gallican  and  Hebrew :  Brit.  Mua.  Arond. 
155  (Saec  zi.)  a  Roman  Psalter  with  Gallican 
oonwtions:  Coii  SS,  Trin.  Cambr,,  R.  17,  1, 
a  triple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  (Saec. 
xii.) :  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew 
text  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  rersion, 
Jerome's  Hebrew,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the 
nnrevised  Latin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satis- 
fiictoril;'  distinguished  from  the  Roman,  is  found 
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with  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  version,  Univ, 
Ubr.  Cambr.,  Ff.,  i,  23  (Saec.  li.).  H.  Stephens 
published  a  *'  Quincupiex  PsaUerium,  GaUicum, 
Jihomaicum,  H^>raicum^  Vetua,  Conciliatum.  .  .  . 
Paris,  1513,"  but  he  does  not  mention  the  MSS. 
from  which  he  derived  his  texte. 

19.  From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the 
Psalms  Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 
all,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  con- 
formity with  the  Hebrew.     In  the  Preface  to  the 


TABLE  D. 


Id  Tiiyies  D,  E,  and  F,  the  passages  are  taken  from  MartlaDay's  and  Sobatler's  texts,  without  any  reference  to  MSS.. 
so  that  the  variations  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximately  correct. 


Vetut  LcUina. 


(Nitiquod) 
Ifi$i  quia  (quod) 
MiMmuti. 


rttpetUme. 


hymnum, 

(Domino.) 
joctmtkUwn. 

cqmd  infero$. 


Ps.  viii.  4-6. 
Ptalt.  Bomanum, 
Quontam    vldebo    coelos,    opera    dlgltonim 

tuorum: 
Innam  et  Stellas  qnas  tu  ftmdastl. 
Quid  est  homo,  ^uod  memor  es  ejus  ? 
ant  Alius  bomljQis,  quoniam  vlslta-s  earn? 
Minuisti  earn  paulo  minus  ab  angelis ; 
gloria  et  honore  coronastl  eum  : 
«t   constituisU    eum   super  opera   manuum 

tuarum. 


PtaU.  GaUicanunt. 
Qiionlam  videbo   coelos  *  tuos  "  opera  dl- 

gitorum  tuorum ; 
lunam  et  stellas  quae  f  tu  "  fnndastf.      " 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  ejus  i 
aut  Alius  faomlnls,  guoniam  vistas  eum } 
MinuitH  earn  paulo  minus  ab  angelis; 
gloria  et  honore  coronastl  eum, 
t  et "  constltoIsCi  eum  super  opera  manoum 

tuamm. 


Ps.  xxxix.  1-4. 
Elxepectans  exspectavl  Uumlnum : 

etre$pexitme\ 
et  exaudivit  d^frecationem  meam; 
et  eduxit  me  de  lacti  mlserlae, 
et  de  luto  faecis. 

Et  Rtatuit  super  petram  pedes  meos ; 
et  dlrexit  gresbus  meos. 
Et  immisit  In  os  meum  cantlcum  novum : 

Aymnum  Deo  nostro. 

Ps.  xvi.  (xv.)  8-11  (Acts  ii 
Provtdebam    Dominum    In    con^>ecta    meo    I 

semper, 
quonlam  a  dextrls  est  mlhl,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  hoc  deUctatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  roea : 
bumper  et  caro  mea  requiescet  In  spe.  ' 

Quonlam  non  derelinques  anlmam  meam  In 

inferno  (-um) ; 
nee  dabis  Sanctum  tuum  videre  oorroptlonem. 
Kotas  mibi  fecistt  rias  vltae : 
adimplebis  me  laetitla  com  valtn  tno : 
delectatlooes  In  dextra  tua,  usque  in  flnem. 


Ex^}ectans  exspectavl  Domlnnm : 

elintendit  mihi\ 
et  fex'^aadivlt  precei  meas ; 
et  eduxit  me  de  Ucu  mlseriae, 
tet  "de  luto  faecis. 
Et  Btatuit  super  petram  pedes  meos ; 
fet"  dlrexit  gressus  meos. 
£t  Immlfiit  In  os  meum  cantlcum  novum : 

carmen  Deo  noslro. 


Dominum    In    conspectn    moo 


25-28). 
Provtdebam 

semper, 

mioniam  a  dextrts  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  hoc  la^atum  est  cor  meum, 
ei  exBuItavtt  lingua  mea : 
t  Insuper  "et  caro  mea  reqolescet  In  spe. 
Quonlam  non  derelinques  anlmam  meam  In 

\f\femo\ 
neo  dabts  Sanctum  tuum  videre  oomptlonem. 
Notes  mlhl  fedsil  vias  vltae: 
adimplebis  me  laetitla  cum  vultu  too : 
delectatlones  in  dex  tera  toa  f  usque ''  In  flnem. 


TABLE  E. 


P8. 
Yttia  Latino. 
Quls  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam. 
<t  cupU  vtdere  ales  bonos  ? 
Oiktoe  lingnsm  tuam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolnm. 
DeveiU  a  malo  et  fac  bonum: 
Inquire  paoem  et  teguen  eam. 
Ocali  Domini  super  Justos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  preces  eoram. 
Vultns  Domini  super  fadentes  mala. 


xixiii.  (xxxiv.)  12-16  (1  Pet.  iii. 
Vvlgata. 
Qnis  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam, 
d^igU  dies  videre  bonoe  ? 
Pr^ube  llnguam  toam  a  malo : 
el  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolnm. 
Divaie  a  malo  et  &c  bonum: 
inquire  paoem.  et  peruquere  earn. 
Oculi  Domini  super  Justos 
et  anres  ejus  tn  precca  eonim. 
Vuttns  outem  Domini  super  factentee 
mala. 


10-12). 

Jeromtf$  tran»l./roM  tte  Bdr. 
Quis  est  vir  qui  vellt  vitam 
diligent  dies  videre  bonos  ? 
CuAodi  llnguam  tuam  a  malo, 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dulum. 
Recede  a  malo  et  lat;  bonum  : 
quaere  pacem  et  persequere  cam. 
Oculi  Domini  ad  Justos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  clomoref  eorum. 
VultuB  Domini  super  faclentes  mo- 
lum. 


SacrlQdnm  et  ohiatlonem  nolulsU  : 
anres  autem  perfecistl  mihl. 
Holocausta  etlam   pro  d^ido  non 

postnlartl. 
TuzK  dtxl :  Eoce  venio. 
In  capite  llbri  soiptum  est  de  me 
ut/aciam  voluntatem  tuauL 


In    omnem    terram    exilt    sunus 

eorum: 
et   In  JlnSau*    orUs  terrae   verba 

eorum. 


1*8.  xxxix.  (xl.)  6-8  (Hebr.  x.  5-10). 


SacriActum  et  oblationcm  nolulstl: 
aures  autem  perfecistl  mihl. 
Holocausium   et  pro  peccato  non 

postulastl : 
Tunc  djxl :  Ecce  veoio. 
In  caplt«  librl  scriptum  est  de  me, 
ut/aeerem  voluntatem  tuam. 

Ps.  iviii.  (xix.)  5  (KoM.  x.  18). 
In    omnem    terram    exlvlt    eonus 

eorum: 
et  in^fiei  orbls  terrae  verba  eorum. 


Victima  et  oUalUme  non  intUgee: 

aures/odiiti  mihl. 

HulocAustnm   et  pro  peccato  non 

petisti. 
Tunc  dixl :  Ecce  venlo. 
In  volumine  llbri  scriptum  est  de  me, 
I    nt  facerem  placUum  tilri. 


In  univertam  terrara  exlvlt  sonuK 

eorum: 
et  In^nem  orbls  verba  eorum. 
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Rerision  of  Job,  be  notices  the  oppodtion  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  contrasts  indigoantly  his  own 
labours  with  the  more  mechanical  occupations  of 
monks  which  excited  no  reproaches  ("  Si  aut  liscel- 
1am  junco  texerem  aut  palmarum  folia  oomplicarem 
.  .  .  nullus  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
antem  .  .  .  corrector  vitiorum  falaarius  Tooor"). 
Similar  complaints,  but  less  strongly  expressed, 
occur  in  tlie  Preface  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  in 
which  he  had  I'ecoui'se  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  ns  to 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  correct  the  innometable 
errors  in  the  names  by  which  both  texts  were  de- 
foiTned.  In  the  preface  to  the  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  be  notices 
no  attsicks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  Kcclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  on  the  ground 
that  "  he  wished  only  to  amend  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tm-ea"  ("tantummodo  Canonicas  Scripturas  vobis 
tmendaredesideraos").  No  other  prefaces  remain, 
and  the  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have 
alone  been  preserved;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  revising 
all  the  "Canonical  Sci'iptures"  (oomp.  Ep.  cxii. 
ad  Augtat.  (cir.  a.d.  404),  "  Quod  autem  in  aliis 
quaeris  epistolis :  cur  piior  mea  m  libris  Canonicis 
interpretatio  asteriscos  babeat  et  virgulas  praeno 
tatas  .  .  .").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a  whole  in 
several  places  (e.  g.  adv.  Suf.  ii.  24,  "  Egone  contra 
LXX.  interpretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  qnos  ante 
annos  plurimos  diligentissime  emendates  meae  lin- 
guae studioeis  dedi  .  .  .  ?  "  Comp.  Id.  in.  25 ;  Ep. 
Ixxi.  ad  Luciti.,  "  Septuaginta  interpretum  editio- 
nem  et  te  habere  non  dubito,  et  ante  annos  pln- 
rimoa  (he  is  writing  A.D.  398)  diligentissime 
emendatam  studiosis  tradidi"),  and  distinctly  re- 
presents it  as  a  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar 
text  {Ep,  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.,  "  Ka  autem  quae 
habetur  in  'EjaTAoii  et  quam  non  vertimus"), 
if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
Psalter,  which  was'  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. But  though  it  seems  certain  that  the 
'  revision  was  made,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  history,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
allusion  to  the  I'evision  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  (Judges, 
Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in  which  Jerome 
touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  laboon 
on  Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  Books  of  Solomon  in 
the  parallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his 
Apology  against  Rufinus  (ii.  27,  29,  30, 31).  It 
hhs,  indeed,  been  supposed  (Vallarsi,  Praef.  in  Hier. 
X.)  that  these  six  books  only  were  published  by 
Jerome  himself.  The  remainder  may  have  been 
put  into  circulation  surreptitiously.  But  this  sup- 
position is  not  without  difficulties.  Augustine, 
writing  to  Jerome  (cir.  A.D.  405),  earnestly  begs 
for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  LXX.,  of  the 
publication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately  aware 
(Ep.  xcvi.  34,  "  Deinde  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  inter- 
pretationem  tnam  de  Septuaginta,  qmm  te  edidisse 
nesciebam  foamp.^M).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later 
period  (cir.  a.d.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot 
furnish  him  with  "  a  copy  of  the  LXX.  (i.  «.  the 
Latin  Version  of  it)  furnished  with  asterisks  and 
obeli,  as  he  had  lost  the  chief  pait  of  bis  foi-mei- 
labour  by  some  person's  treachery  "  (^Ep.  cxxxiv., 


*  A  quesUon  has  been  raised  wliether  Daniel  was  not 
translated  at  a  later  time  (comp.  Fit.  Bienm.  xiL),  as 
Jerome  does  not  inclode  him  among  the  prophets  In  the 
Pni,  OoL;   but  in  a  letter  written  A.D.  394  (j^.  UU. 
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"  Pleraque  prioris  laboris  frande  cnjusdam  amisi- 
mus").  However  this  may  have  been,  Jerome 
could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  five)  years 
on  the  work,  arid  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
labours,  for  in  491  he  was  already  engaged  on  tin 
versions  from  the  Hebrew  which  constitute  his 
great  claim  on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church. 
(3.)  Th«  Translation  of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Be- 
brev>. — 20.  Jerome  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir. 
A.D.  374),  thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  he  quaintly  paints  them,  would  serve  to 
subdue  the  temptations  of  passion  to  which  he  was 
exposed  {Ep.  cxxv.  §  12 ;  comp.  Pra^.  in  Dan.). 
From  this  time  he  continued  the  study  with  un- 
abated zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every  help  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His  first 
teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert ;  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jews, 
whose  services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense.  This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed 
him  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  and 
Kufinus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  one 
of  his  teachers,  with  the  intention  of  showing  th«t 
his  work  was  not  "  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  Barabbas"  (Rof. 
4po'.  ii.  12 ;  Hieron.  Ap<^.  I.  13 ;  comp.  Ep. 
Ixxxiv.  §3,  and  Praef.  in  Parol.),  jei-ome,  how- 
ever, was  not  detenwl  by  opposition  from  parsaing 
his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  he 
had  surpassed  his  critics  as  much  in  generous  coar- 
tesy  as  he  did  in  honest  labour.  He  soon  turned 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  his 
earliest  critical  letters  he  examines  the  force  of  H^ 
brew  words  {Epp.  xviii.,  xx.,  A.D.  381,  383);  tuA 
in  A.D.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  Hebrew  MSS. 
{Ep.  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded  in  ok- 
taiuing  for  him  fi^om  the  synagogue  {Ep.  xxxvi.  §1). 
After  retiiing  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  bsve 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  several  works  on  the 
subject  (cir.  A.D.  389  ;  Quaest.  Sebr.  in  Gen.  to.). 
These  essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Vei'sioii, 
which  he  now  commenced.  This  version  w«s  not 
undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  argent  re- 
quest of  private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  work.  Its  history 
is  told  in  the  main  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  several  in- 
stalments which  were  successively  published.  The 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  issued  first,  and 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologue  jateirfiu, 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Gustochium,  m  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  is  in- 
possible  to  determine  why  he  selected  these  books 
for  his  experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  requested  by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  work 
itself  was  executed  with  the  greatest  care.  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  translation  as  the  i-esult  of  constat 
revision  {Prol.  Gal.,  "  I.*ge  ei-go  primnm  Samno 
et  Malachim  meum :  meum,  inquam,  meum.  QuM* 
quid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et  emendando  soUidlins 
et  didicimus  et  tenemus  nostrum  est").  At  the 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D.  391, 392) 
other  books  seem  to  have  been  ah«dy  trsndated 
{Pro!.  Qal.  "  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hcbraeo  ver- 
timus") ;  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets^^werem 

ad  Pail.)  be  placeslilm  distinctly  among  tlielmr  gresw 
prophets.  The  Preflwe  to  Daniel  contains  no  mark  of  UiMj 
It  appears  only  that  the  translation  was  msde  •"'r™' 
of  ToMl,  when  Jerome  was  not  yet  tonUlsr  wlUi  OaUet. 
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fJTcnlation,  and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  most  intimate  friends  (Ep.  iliz.  ad 
Pammach,).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  already 
in  392  he  had  in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of 
the  O.  T.  {Dt  Vir.  III.  ciixv.,  "  Vetus  juita  He- 
braietnn  transtuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in 
that  year) ;  *>  but  many  books  were  not  completed 
and  published  till  some  years  afterwards.  The  nert 
books  which  he  pat  into  circuhition,  yet  with  the 
prorision  that  they  should  be  confined  to  friends 
( Praef.  in  Ezr.),  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
he  truslated  at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three 
years.  This  was  probably  in  the  year  394  (  Vit. 
Bieran.  xxi.  4),  for  in  the  Preface  he  alludes  to  bis 
intoition  of  discussing  a  question  which  he  treats 
in  Ep.  Ivii.,  written  in  395  {Dt  optimo  Qm.  inter- 
pret.). In  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Chronicles  (addressed 
to  Chromatins),  he  alludes  to  the  same  Epistle  as 
"lately  written,"  and  these  books  may  therefore  be 
set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon foDowed  in  398,'  haring  been  "  the  work 
of  three  davs"  when  he  had  just  recovered  fit>m 
»  aerere  ilfnesi,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year 
(Pnur/.  "  Itaque  longa  aecrotatione  fractus  .... 
tridoi  opns  nonini  vestro  [Chromatio  et  Heliodoro] 
coDsecraTi."  Comp.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  10).  The  Octa- 
teuch  now  alone  remained  {Ep.  lixi.  5,  <*. «.  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther,  Praef. 
m  Joe.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to  De- 
sjderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is  nnceiiain  in 
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what  year.  The  Pre&ce,  however,  is  not  quoted  in 
the  Apology  against  Kufinas  (a.I),  400),  as  those  of 
all  the  other  books  which  were  then  published,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  (Hody, 
p.  357).  The  remaining  books  were  completed  at 
the  request  of  Eustochium,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Paula,  A.D.  404  {Praef.  in  Jo>.).  Thus  the 
whole  translation  was  spj  ead  over  a  peiiod  of  about 
fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  Jerome's  life.  But  still  parts  of  it  were 
finished  in  great  haste  («.  g.  the  Books  of  Solomon). 
A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  translation  of 
Tobit  {Praef.  w  Ibb.);  and  "one  short  effort" 
(una  lucubraUuncula)  for  the  translation  of  Judith, 
Thus  there  are  errors  in  the  work  which  a  more 
careful  revision  might  have  removed,  and  Jerome 
himself  in  many  places  gives  renderings  which  he 
prefers  to  those  which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits 
from  time  to  time  that  he  had  tkllen  into  enor 
(Hody,  p.  362).  Yet  such  defects  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  he  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully. The  work  remained  for  eight  centuries 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity ;  and  as  a 
monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power  the  trans- 
lation of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivalled  and  unique. 
It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original, 
and  not  the  Version  of  a  version.  The  Septuagintal 
tradition  was  at  length  set  aside,  and  a  few  passages 
will  show  the  extent  and  chai'acter  of  the  differences 
by  which  the  new  translation  was  distinguished 
from  the  Old  Zatin  which  it  superseded. 


redu  Ltttiva. 
Et  to  BetUebem  domns  Ephntta 
tuqmiiuam  minima  e>  «( til  In  nUlllbos  Jnda* : 
ex  w  mihl  egredietur 
tU  sii  tn  primcipem  Israel, 
et  egressos  el'u  ab  Initio, 
tK  dUbut  miculi. 


TABLE^F. 
Mic.  V.  2  (Matt.  ii.  6). 


VMgatanma. 
Et  tn  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 
parmim  a  In  mltllbus  Jndae : 
ex  te  mlbi  egredietur 
gui  tit  icminatar  In  Israel, 
et  egreasus  e)as  ab  initio, 
adianuiutentitatie. 


Vox  in  lOutma  audita  est, 
lamenlatlo  et  fletus  et  hictoa, 
Bsdiel  plonntis  fltloa  sues, 
tt  nolml  camiuiaoer*, 
quia  non  sunt. 


Jer.  xxiviii.  (xzxi.)  15  (Matt.  ii.  18). 

Vox  In  esoelso  audita  est 
lamentatlonls  Inctus  et  fletns, 
Kadiel  plorantia  fUfc>s  snos ; 
et  fwkntie  [doIuU]  ooneotari 
super  els  [s.  flUis  snis],  quia  non  sunL 


Ifxprinuan  bibe  vdociter/ae 
reglo  Zabulon,  terra  Neptalim ; 
et  reHqui  quijuKta  mart  atit 
Inns  Jordanem  GaUIaeae  gentium 
Popnlus  qnl  ambolabat  hi  lenebrls 

vidit  lucem  msgnsm : 
qui  baUlatls  in  regtone  et  umbra  mortis 

lux  orietur  vobls. 


Is.  ii.  i.  2  (Matt.  iv.  15,  16). 

Prino  tempore  aUeviata  eet 
tern  ZabuUm  et  terra  Nephlhalt : 
et  no«iM<iiu>  aggratata  a(  via  marie 
tnns  Jordanem  Galtlaeae  gentium. 
Popnlus  qui  ombulsbat  in  tenebrls 

vidlt  Incem  magnam ; 
habltantibus  In  regione  umbrae  mortis 
lux  oiia  est  els. 


Istejienata  nostra  portat 
etprotioMidoIct. 


Is.  liii.  4  (Matt.  viii.  17). 

IVere  Urngveree  nostros  Ipse  tnlit 
et  Mora  nos(nit  4>k  jwrtovit. 


Zecu. 
Gaude  vekemeitter,  filla  Slon, 
mraedica  filla  Jerufolem : 
Ecce  Rex  tnus  veniet  tlbt  Justus  et  ealrans : 
Ipse  memttietut  et  ascendens  super 
tutduealem  etpuUum  novum. 


iz.  9  (Matt.  xxi.  5). 

ExsnlU  jotii,  filla  Slon, 

fuMla  fiUa  Jerusalem. 

Ecce  Bex  tuns  veniet  tlU  Justus  et  salvator : 

ipse  pauper  et  ascendens  super 

atinam  et  tuper  piMumJiUum  atinae. 


Sptritns  Domini  super  me; 
propter  quod  nnxit  me : 
enrnfeliiaTetomperilnu  mUt  me, 
sanare  oontiltaa  oorde. 


Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  (LVEE  iv.  18,  19). 

I        Splritus  Domini  (al.  add.  Del)  super  me, 

eo  quod  nnxerit  Domions  me ; 

ad  amametandum  maneuetit  mtsit  mc^ 
I        St  mederer  cootritls  corde; 


l>  Sophronlns  (,De  Vir.  Itt.  cxxxlv.)  bad  also  then  trans- 
lated Into  Greek  Jerome's  version  of  the  Plalms  and 
Prophet*. 


•  The  date  given  by  Hody  (ao).  388)  resta  on  a  false 
reference  (p.  356). 
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|S.  Ixi.  1,  2  (I.DKE  iT.  18,  19).— <»nemu«;. 
Veiut  Latina.  TuIgaUt  nova, 

praedicare  capUvb  remunonm,  et  pnedicarem  captivts  vtdulgeHtiam, 

et  eaecis  ut  vtdeant :  et  cUuim  apertumem : 

Tocare  annnin  aoceptabUem  Domino  ot  praedicarem  (al.  et  annuDclaiem) 

bllem  rXtmino 
et  diem  retribntlotiU :  et  diem  ultionis  Deo  noetro ; 

oonDolarl  omnes  lugentes.  nt  consularer  omiies  logentes. 


placa- 


Et  dicam  non  popnlo  meo : 
Popolus  meae  ea  tu. 
Et  ipse  dicet : 
VominuM  Vwu  mens  es  to. 


Et  erit  In  looo  xM  dictum  est  eia: 
Non  popuitu  mens  voa : 
VaxAmUur  FUU  Del  viTentU. 


Ho*,  ii.  24  (liOH.  IX.  25). 

I         Kt  dicam  non  popnlo  meo : 
Populus  mens  es  tu. 
Et  ipae  dicet : 
Dens  mens  ea  tn. 


Hos.  i.  10  (Ron.  ix.  26). 

Et  erit  In  loco  nbl  dicetar  ds : 
Nun  popnlns  mem  vos ; 
Dicctvr  ei$:  FUU  Dei  TWentla. 


Is.  xxTiii.  16  (UOM.  X.  U). 
Ecce  ego  immittam  In  fnndamenta  Slon  lapidem ...    |         Ecoe  ego  mlttam  in  fundameoUs  Ston  lapldem  . 
et  qui  credlderit  non  cor^fundeiw.  \        qui  cr^Iderit  wm/e*Hnet, 


De  morte  redlmam  UIo«: 

ubi  at  cau*a  tva  miirs? 

u6i  tit  acuXeiu  tuut,  Infenie  i 


Hos.  liU.  14  (I  Cor.  xt.  55). 

I         De  mone  redimam  eoa: 
I         ero  mors  ttuj^  o  mons 
{        moTsut  tuiLS  erOt  infeme. 


Job  \v. 
Et  iplritcs  In  faclem  mihl  oecunit, 
Uorrnernnt  capilU  mei  et  camea, 
Exsurrexi  et  non  cognovl. 
Inflpexl,  et  non  emt  ilguni  ante  faclem  meam : 
sed  auram  tantnm  et  vocem  audiebam. 
(juld  enim?    Nnnqnld  homo  coram  Domino  mnndns 

erit, 
aut  ab  operibna  snis  sine  macula  vlr  ? 
Si  contra  servos  suos  nun  credit, 
et  adversus  angelos  suos  pntvum  quid  reperit. 
Habitantes  autem  dumos  luteas, 
de  quibus  et  noe  ex  eodem  Into  sumus, 
percussit  itios  tanqiiam  tinea, 
et  a  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  ultra  non  sunt ; 
et  quod  non  possent  sibl  ipsls  subvenire  pertenmt. 
Afflavit  enlm  eos  et  aruerunt, 
Inleriemnt,  quia  non  tialKbant  saplentiam. 


15-21, 


Et  com  splrHn*  me  praewnte  tnuiaint, 

inhorruemnt  plU  camis  meae. 

StetiC  quidam,  c^Jus  non  agnoscebam  Tultum 

imago  coram  oculis  meis, 

et  vocem  quasi  aurae  lenls  aodivl. 

Nanqnid  bomo  Dei  oomporatione  Jostificabitur, 

ant  factore  sno  purior  erit  vir? 

lyxe  qui  stTvIunt  el  non  sunt  stabiles : 

et  In  angelis  suls  reperit  pravltatem. 

Quanto  niagis  bi  qui  habitant  domos  luteaa, 

qui  terrenum  habent  fundamentuzn, 

consumentur  velut  a  tinea? 

De  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  succidentur : 

et  quia  nullus  IntelUgit  in  aetemuni  perlbnnL 

Qui  autem  rellqul  fuerint  auferculur  ex  eia : 

Morienlur.  et  non  in  sapientia. 


IV.  The  HiSTORT  op  Jebome's  Translatiok 
TO  THE  Invention  of  Printino.— 21,  The  cri- 
tical Uboure  of  Jerome  were  received,  ta  such 
loboais  always  are  received  by  the  multitude,  with 
a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church  and  shakiag 
the  foundations  of  &ith.  Acknowledged  errors,  as 
he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed  by 
ancient  asage  {Praef.  m  Job.  ii.) ;  and  few  bad  the 
wisdom  or  candour  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy 
Sciipture.  Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage Jerome  Aom  the  task  of  a  new  translation 
{Ep.  civ.),  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  dangerous 
and  almost  profane.  Jerome,  indeed,  did  little  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  i^eception  of  his  work.  The 
violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language  is  more  like 
that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16th  century  than  of 
a  Christian  Father ;  and  there  are  few  more  touching 
instances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young  Au- 
gustine bending  himself  in  entire  submission  before 
the  contemptuous  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  ve- 
tei-an  scholar  {Ep.  cxii.  <./■).  But  even  Augustine 
could  not  overcome  the  force  of  early  habit.   To  the 


d  When  he  quotes  It.  he  seems  to  consider  an  expla- 
nation necessary  (Dt  doetr.  Ckritt.  iv.  7,  15) :  "  Kx  iliius 
prophetae  1  ibro  potisstmum  hoc  fedam non  autem  se- 
cundum LXX.  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipti  dtm'no  tpiriiu 
intej-prelatif  ob  hoc  aliUr  vidtntur  nonnvUa  dixiise,  ut 
ad  tpirituaUm  tctuum  magis  admonentur  lectorii  tn- 
tentio sed  sicut  ex  Hebraeo  in  Latinom  eloqulum. 


last  he  remained  fiuthful  to  the  Italic  text  which  he 
had  first  used ;  and  while  he  notices  in  his  Befrocia- 
ttonea  several  faulty  readings  which  he  had  formerly 
embraced,  he  shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  ge- 
nerally the  New  Version  for  the  Old.*  In  su^ 
cases  Time  is  the  great  reformer.  Clamour  bssed 
upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away ;  and  the  New  tnms- 
Ution  gradually  came  into  use  equally  with  the  Old, 
and  at  length  supplanted  it.  In  the  5th  centiuy  it 
was  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins,  Sedulius  and  Claudianus  Mamertus 
(Hody,  p.  398) ;  but  the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained 
in  Africa  and  Britain  (id.).  In  the  6th  century 
the  use  of  Jerome's  Version  was  universal  among 
scholars  except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  stiil  lin- 
gei-ed  (Junilius);  and  at  the  close  of  it  Gregory 
the  Gi-eat,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's  Version, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  admitted  equally  witi 
the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  Sec  {I'raef-  '»  J'*-  "" 
/Mindrum,  "  Novam  transktionem  disscro,  sed  ut 
coroprobationis  cansa  eiigit,  nunc  Noi-ain,  nunc 
Veterem,  per  testimonia  assumo;  ut  quia  sedes 
Apostolica  (cui  auctore  Deo  praesideo)  utraque 
utitur  mei  quoque  hbor  studii  ex  utraque 
fulciatur").      But    the    Old    Version    was   not 


presbytcro  Hlcronymo  utrinsqne  linguae  perilo  inCer- 
pretante,  translata  sunt."  in  his  Relradationamn  a 
no  definite  reference,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  •''^*°° . 
critical  labours.  Ho  noUces,  however,  some  false  «»  "^ ; 
Lib.  1.  vli.;  Ps.  xlUI.  S2  (Kom.vilL36)i  Wl6d.vuw> 
Ecdes.  i.  2 ;  Ki.  xlx.  4 ;  MatL  v.  28,  om.  sine  »»»!  ""• 
11.  xii. ;  Matt  xx.  II  (dtwdecim  for  diio). 
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aothoritatirdy  displaced,  tliough  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  Charch  prevailed  also  in  the  other 
churches  of  the  West.  Thus  Isidore  of  Seville, 
(Z>«  Offic.  Eocles.  i.  12),  after  affirming  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  goes  on  to  recommend  the  Version 
of  Jerome,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  is  used  univers- 
ailf ,  as  being  more  truthful  in  substance  and  more 
penpicnous  in  language."  "  [HieronymiJ  editicaie 
gai«sliter  omnes  ecclesiae  osqueqaaqae  utuntor, 
pro  eo  qnod  Teracior  sit  in  Eeutentais  et  clarior  in 
verbis ; "  (Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7th  century  the 
traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow  rare.  Jnliaous  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  676)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical 
parpoM  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the 
Old  Latin ;  but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome  when 
not  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  controveray 
(Hody,  pp.  405, 406).  In  the  8th  century  Bede 
speaks  of  Jferome's  Version  as  "  our  edition  "  (Hody, 
p.  408) ;  and  irom  this  time  it  is  needless  to  ti-ace 
its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten."  Yet  throughout,  the  New  Version  made 
its  way  without  any  direct  eccMastical  authority. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  different  Churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command.  (Compare 
Hody,  pp.  4110°.  for  detniled  quotations.) 

2°i.  But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gra- 
'  dually  into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a 
strangely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  O.  T., 
with  one  exception,  were  certainly  taken  fi'om  his 
Version  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  this  had  not  only 
been  variously  con-upted,  but  was  itself  ip  many 
particulars  (especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  va- 
riance with  his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  how- 
ever, made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter 
from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Galilean  Psalter;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  Version, 
as  .Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  L^X.  Of  the 
Apocryphal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  trans- 
lated two  only,  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder 
were  retained  from  the  Old  Version  against  his 
judgment ;  and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 
and  Esther,  which  he  had  carefully  marked  as  apo- 
cryphal in  his  own  Version,  were  treated  as  integral 
parts  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of  the  Bible  faith- 
fully preserved  the  "  Hebrew  Canon,"  but  the 
great  mass,  according  to  the  general  ciutom  of 
copyists  to  omit  nothing,  included  everything  which 
had  held  a  place  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  only  impoi-tant  addition  which  was  frequently 
interpolated  was  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
dicenns.  The  text  of  the  Uospels  was  in  the  main 
Jerome's  revised  edition;  that  of  the  remaining 
books  his  very  incomplete  revision  of  the  Old  Latin. 
Thus  the  present  Vulgate  contains  elements  which 
belong  to  every  period  and  form  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sion--(l.)  Unretiaed  Old  Latiu:  Wisdom,  Ecdos., 
1,  2  Mace.,  Baruch.  (2.)  Old  Latin  revised  from 
tie  LXX. :  Psalter.  (3.)  Jerome's  free  transla- 
tion from  the  original  text :  Judith,  Tobit.     (4.) 

•  Thus  Bede,  q>eaklng  of  a  contemporary  abbot,  says 
that  be  iDcreased  Ibe  UbiBiy  of  two  monasteries  with 
great  zeal,  "  Ita  at  Ires  Pandatat"  (tbc  name  for  the 
collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by  Alculn,  in 
place  of  Bibtietheca)  '•  novae  tnuslatlonls  ad  nnom  ve- 
tostae  translationis,  quam  de  Roma  attnlerat.  ipse  snper- 
adjangeret "  (Uody,  p.  40»). 

<  Jeronie  notices  tblsfraiiful  source  of  error:  "Si  quid 
pro  studio  ex  latere  additum  est  non  debet  ponl  in  corpore, 
He  priorem  translationem  pro  scribenttmn  voluntate  con- 
uubat "  (£jp.  cTl.  od  Sun.  et  Fret.).  Bede,  Walafrld  Strabo, 
and  others,  complain  of  the  same  custom. 

<  Hierun.  Quaat.  in  Gen.  xxv.  8;  Comm.  m  BtcUt.  Ix. 
466 ;  id.  xlL  49D. 
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Jerome's  translation  from  the  Original  t  0.  T. 
except  Psalter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  Greek 
MSS.:  Gospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  cursorily  revised: 
the  remainder  of  N.  T. 

J7ie  Revision  of  Alcuin. — 23.  Meanwhile  the  text 
of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidly 
deteriorating.    The  fdmultaneous  use  of  the  Old  and 
New  Versions  necessarily  led  to  great  corruptions 
of  both  texts.    Mixed  texts  were  formed  according 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  sci  ibes,  and  the  con- 
fusion was  further  increased  by  the  changes  which 
were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.'      From  this  cause  scaicely 
any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th  or  »th 
centuries  which  the  writer  has  examined  is  wholly 
free  from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.     Sevenil 
remarkable   examples   are   noticed   below  (§  32) ; 
and  in  rare  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  text  is  not  rather  a  revuied  Vetus  than  a  cor- 
rupted Vulgata  nova  (e.g.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg,  i.  E. 
vi. ;  Addit.  5463).     As  early  as  the  6th  century, 
I  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision  of  the  text 
I  (Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  collation  of  old 
j  MSS.    But  private  labour  was  unable  to  check  the 
I  growing  con-uption ;  and  in  the  8th  century  this 
had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  it  attiacted  the 
attention  of  Charlemagne.     Chai'lemagne  at  once 
sought  a  remedy,  and  entrusted  to  Alcuin  (dr.  A.D, 
80';^)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public 
j  use.    This  Alcuin  appears  to  have  done  simply  by 
I  the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  texts  (Person,  Letter  vi.  to 
Travis,  p.  145).     The  passages  which  are  adduced 
by  Hody  to  prove  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew,  are  in 
fact  only  quotations  from  Jerome,  and  he  certainly 
left  the  text  unaltered,  at  least  in  one  place  where 
Jerome  points  out  its  inaccuracy  (Gen.  xxv.  8).s 
The  patronage  of  Charlemagne  gave  a  wide  currency 
to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and  several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  date  immediately  from  his  time,^ 
According  to  a  very  remarkable  statement.  Char- 
I  lemagne  was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacred  criticism, 
and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life  to  the 
I  correction  of  the  Gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks 
I  and  Syrians  "  (Van  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Theganus, 
j  Script.  Hist.  Kranc.  ii.  p.  277).'     . 
I      24.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alcuin's  revision  contributed  much  towards  pi'eserv- 
ing  a  good  Vulgate  text.     The  best  MSS.  of  his  re- 
cension do  not  difiiir  widely  fivm  the  pure  Hierony- 
mian  text,  and  his  authority  must  have  done  much 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  interpolations  which  re- 
vppcar  afterwards,  and  whi<;h  were  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Vei'sions. 
Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due  to  him 
occur:  Deut.  i.9,!idd.solitudinem;  tenissemiis,  for 
-etis ;  id.  4,  ascendimus,  for  ascendemus ;  ii.  24,  in 
manu  tua,  for  m  manus  tvas ;  iv.  S3,  ridisti,  for 
vixistix  vi.  13,  ^n',_add,  toK;  xv.  9,  oculos,  om. 

r  k  Among  these  Is  that  known  as  Cbarlmugne's  Bible, 
Srit.  Mus.  Add.  10,M6,  which  bas  been  described  by 
I  Bug,  EinL  (123.  Another  Is  In  the  library  of  the  Oratory 
I  at  Borne  (comp.  $30,  Cod.  D).  A  tliird  is  In  tbe  Imperial 
Library  at  faiis.  All  of  tbese,  however,  are  later  than 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  date  probably  from  the  timo 
of  Cbarles  tbe  Bald,  a  J>.  876. 

I  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  suggests  that  this  statement  de- 
rives some  contlnnatlon  from  the  Preface  which  Charle- 
magne added  to  the  collection  of  Homilies  arranged  by 
Paulus  Diaconus,  in  which  he  speaks  "  of  the  pains  which 
he  had  taken  to  set  tbe  church  books  to  rights."  A  copy 
of  this  collection,  with,  the  Preface  (xl.th  cent.),  is  pre- 
served bi  Ibe  Library  of  St.  Peter's  GoO.  Cambr. 
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tuo$;  xrii.  20,fiUu»,  for  filii;  ui.  6,  add.  venienl ; 
xxvi.  16,  at,  for  el.  But  the  new  revision  wa»  gradu- 
ally deformed,  though  later  attempts  at  correction 
were  made  by  Lanfi-anc  of  Canterbury  (a.d.  1089, 
Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  Nioolaos  (a.d.  1150),  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanos  (cir.  A.D.  1 150). 
In  the  13th  century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
especially  in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading 
were  discussed ;  ^  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loodly 
of  the  confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the 

'  Vercellone  bas  given  the  readings  of  three  Vatican 
Ctrrtetaria,  and  refers  to  his  own  esiaj  upon  them  In 
Alti  detta  P<mlif.  Acad.  San.  di  ArdMAogia,  ziv. 
There  is  a  CorrKtorium  In  Brii.  JAu.  Reg.  1  A,  vUi. 

<•  The  divisions  of  the  Latin  VenloDs  IntooopUtilawere 
veryvsrions.  Cas8lodonis(t6<0x.D.)  mentions  an  ancient 
division  of  some  books  existing  In  hts  time  ("  Octatenchi 
[i.  c  Pentateuch.  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth]  titnios . . . . 
crcdidimus  Imprfmendoe  a  miOorlbns  noetris  onltne  car- 
rents  deacriptiK."  l)e  /nit.  Div.  LiU.  i.),  and  in  otlier 
l>Daks(l,2Ctaron.,theBoolaofSolomoo),  be  himself  made 
a  corresponding  dlvlsloiL  Jerome  mentions  capitula,  bat 
the  sections  which  lie  Indicates  do  not  seem  to  establlsb 
the  existence  of  any  generally  received  arrangement ;  and 
the  variety  of  the  capitulation  in  tlie  best  existing  MSSw 
of  his  Version  proves  tliat  no  one  method  of  subdivision 
could  claim  his  authority.  The  divisions  which  are  given 
In  MSS.  correspond  with  the  summary  of  contents  bywhtch 
the  several  books  are  prefaced,  and  vary  considerably  In 
length.  They  are  called  Indiscriminately  capittita,  trems, 
tUidi.  Hartianay,  in  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca,  gives 
a  threefold  arrangement,  and  assigns  tlie  different  terms 
to  the  three  several  divisions ;  thus  Qenesls  lias  xxxvlil 
tUiUi,  xlvi  breve$,  IxxxU  (or  cllv)  capitula.  But  while 
Jerome  does  not  appear  to  liave  fixed  any  division  of  the 
Bible  Into  chapters,  be  arranged  the  text  In  lines  (i«nu<, 
vtCxm)  for  convenience  in  reading  and  interpretation ; 
and  the  lines  were  combined  in  marked  groups  (membra, 
kmXa).  In  the  poetical  botHa  a  further  arrangement 
marked  the  parallelism  of  the  answering  clauses  (Mar- 
tianoy,  PrtUgQ.  Iv.  Ad  Div.  BM,).  The  number  of  lines 
(sersiu)  is  variously  given  In  different  MSS.  (Comp.  Ver- 
cellone, Var.  Led.  Ap^}.  ad  Jos.)  For  the  origin  of  tiie 
present  division  of  the  Vulgate,  see  Bcbli,  L  213. 

An  abstract  of  the  oaptliila  and  wrtus  given  In  the 
Alcuin  MS.,known  as  "  Charlemagne's  Bible  "  (BriL  Mus. 
Addit.  10,S46),  will  give  a  satisfactory  Idea  of  the  con- 
tents, nomenclative,  and  anaugement  of  the  best  copiea 
of  the  Latin  Bible. 

Epistola  ad  Paullntmi.  PraeHntio. 
BrttU,  I.  e.  Gaialt,     capp.  Ixzxtt.  habet  versoe  m.  ooo 
SUamoth,  i.e.  Andus.  capp.  cxxxvlUI.  V.  m. 
Leviticiu,  Hebraice 

Vaiecra. .     .     .  capp.  Ixxxvilil.  T.  H.  ooo. 
.Vumeri      .    .    .    capp.  Ixxvilll.  bab.  ven.  numr.  ffl. 
Addabarim,  Qrece 

/>cuteran<>iiu'i>iit .    .     capp.  civ.  babot  vera.  B.  Da 
Praefatlo  Jesu  Naue  et  Jodlcum. 
/ante  Ben  Ifim  .    .     capp.  xxxlii.  habet  ven.  L  dccl. 
S<tfUm,  i.  e.  /ndieum, 

(Uber) ....      capp,  xvUI.  habet  vera.  numr. 

.  I.  DOCL. 

Kutk none,  babet  ver.  num.  ocl. 

Praefatlo  (Prologna  galeatus). 
Samvhel  {Kegum),  Ub. 

prim capp.  xxvL  habet  versus,  n.  ccc. 

SamaAsI  (Aq^im),  lib. 

sec capp,  xvllL  habet  ver3u^  n.  oc. 

MalacMm,  L  e.  Begum, 

lib.  teru    .  capp.  xvUiL  (for  xvili.)  babet  vers.  n.  D. 
Malackim,  L  e.  Begun, 

lib.  quart. ....  capp,  xviL  balwl  versus  ILocL, 
Prologus. 
itaiae none.  Iiabet  vera, 

m.  OLXXX. 

Prolugus. 
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"  Common,  that  it  the  Pariaiao  copy,"  and  qnotes 
a  fiJae  reading  tirom  Hark  viii.  38,  where  the  oor> 
rectors  had  substituted  confesma  tor  ooxfiam 
(Hody,  pp.  419  S.).  Little  more  was  done  for 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  and  the  name  of  Laarentius  ValUt  (cir.  1450) 
alone  deserves  mention,  as  of  one  who  devoted 
the  highest  powers  to  the  critidsm  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, at  a  time  whea  snch  studies  were  little 
esteemed." 

Uieremiae  (with  Lam.  and 

Prayer) none,  habet  veraaaHIL oooci. 

Prologus. 

Bietedud  (-<el) ....     none,  none, 

DonOsI  ......     none,  habet  vennsLnxci. 

OsM,  Jdkd,  Amoe,  Abdiae. 

Jonae,  Mi^at,  /faum.  Aba- 

cue,    Soptumiae,    Aggeue, 

Zadiariae,  MaiaMae     .     none.  none. 
Frologns. 

Aft none.  ▼.  L  DOC. 

Orlgo  Proph.  David      .    .     ITaefaUo. 

liber  />siaatanMi  (CaUican)   none,  babet  vr.  v. 

Epist  ad  CbronL  et  Helkid. 

Uber  PmesrNsmas    .     capp.  Ix.  babet  versus 

I.  OCCXL. 

Eeekeiatlet  .    .    .      capp.  xxxl.  none. 

Catttica  Oatiticorum    .    .     none.  lialietvenmsccLXXX. 

Uber  fH^ientios     .      capp,  xlvlll.  babet  versus  L  noc 

SKleeiatticiu    .    .    capp.  cxxvU.  baliet  versus  ILnooc 

Praefiitia 

Oabreiamin,  lib.  prim.      .     oooa.  hab.  (slc> 

Paralypmvum  (lib.  sea) .     none.  none. 

Praefatlo. 

Liber  Ainis  .....      •^—  — — 

Prologus. 

Aioter  (with  add.)  .    .    .     none,  babet  versus  T.  sea 

Praelktto. 

TbMos     .••...     none.  none. 

l^logus, 

Judith liabet  versus  L  a 

Liber  HaOiabr.  prim.   .     .    .  IxL  Dooe. 

Madiabr.  liber  sec .     .    .    .    Iv. 

Praef.  ad  Uamasom. 

Argumentum. 

Cauonea. 

Pnilogns. 

Mattheue     .    .    .     capp.  Izxst.  babet  vera.  B.  doc 

Maraie    ....     capp.  xlvL  hab.  t.  L  vx. 

hucae      ....     capp.  Ixxlll.  vers.  n.  nocc 

Jelamna      ...      capp,  xxxv.  vers,  I.  nooc. 

IXb.  ActutMt  Apott.       cspp,  Ixxllll,  habet  vers,  OL  nc 

Prolonis  septem  Kpistotamm  Osn. 

EplstL  ScL  JacM  .     .    capp,  xx.  none, 

EpisU,  ScL  Petri  prim,     capp,  xx. 

EplstL  SO.  Petri  sec    .     capp,  xL  

EplstL  ^ct.  Jok.  prim.  .    capp,  xx.  • 

EpIsU.  Sci.  Joh.  sec,      .       capp,  v,  — - 
EplstL  Sd.  Jok.  tert.    .       cspp.  v.  .~~ 

EplstL  Sci.  Jud. .    ,    .    capp.  viL 

Epia,  ad  Bomanee  ,    ,      capp,  IL  babet  versus  nooocxi. 

Epia.  ad  Car.  prim.      .  capp.  IxxIL  none 

EpIa.  ad  Cor.  eec.    ,    cspp,  xxvllL  liab.  vers,  ocxcii, 

Epia.  ad  Gatatkat  .   capp,  xxxvIL  habet  versus  ocxui. 

Epia.  ad  Bpkttim    .    .  capp.  xx.xL  habet  versus  occxvn. 

Epia,  ad  PkUippeeuet .  capp,  xvtllL  none. 

Epia.  ad  Tlutt.  prim.  .   capp.  xxv,  habet  versus  ccim, 

Epia,  ad  lluu.  $ee.       ,  capp,  villi,  none, 

I^la,  ad  Cdtoiema      .  capp,  xxxl,  none, 

Epia.  ad  Tim.  prim.     .  capp,  xxz.  vers,  ocxxx. 

Epia.  ad  Tim.  $ec.   .     .  capp.  xxv.  none 

Epia.  od  Tit capp.  x.  none. 

Epia.  ad  Pkilem.     .     .    capp,  illL  none, 
Epia.  ad  Bebr.  ,     .  capp,  xxxvllli,  none, 
Epia.  ad  Ijudicentet    .     .     none.  none. 
Apocalgpsis  ....  capp.  xxv.  habet  versus  I.  not 
An  afViim<tt<u«t  is  given  before  each  of  the  boulis  ol 
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V.  The  Histort  of  the  Printed  Text. — 
25.  It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of 
printing  that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the 
press  was  the  Bible ;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Mazarin  Vulgate  (Maini,  Gntenburg  and  Fust) 
stand  ^et  unsurpaoed  by  the  latest  efforts  of  typo- 
g^raphy.  This  work  is  refeired  to  about  the  year 
1455,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
oentuiy.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession 
(the  first  withadate,  Mainx,  1462,  FustandSchoifier\ 
but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest.  The 
first  collection  of  varions  readings  appears  in  a 
Puis  editioa  of  1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice 
and  Lyons  in  1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes 
(1502-1517)  was  the  first  who  seriously  revised 
the  Latin  text  ("....  oontulimus  com  quamplu- 
rimis  eiemplaribos  venerandae  Tetustatis;  sed  his 
maiime,  quae  in  publica  Complutensis  nostrae 
Unirersitatis  bibliotheca  reoonduntur,  quae  supra 
octingenteamum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gotbicis 
conacripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apids 
lapsus  possit  in  eis  deprehendi,"  Praef.)\  to 
whidi  he  assigned  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 
his  Polyglott  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
[oomp.'MEW  Testament,  p.  521].  TheCompln- 
tensian  text  is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  but  still  it  is  rery  &r  fium 
being  pure.  This  was  followed  in  1528  (2Dd  edi- 
tion 1532)  by  an  edition  of  B.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestow^ed  great  pains  npon  the  work,  consulting 
three  USS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, bat  as  yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open 
for  ose.  About  the  same  time  raiious  attempts 
were  made  to  correct  the  Latin  from  the  original 
texts  (Erasmus,  1516 ;  <•  Pagninus,  1518-28 ;  Card. 
Cajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529 ;  Clarios,  1542),  or  even 
to  make  a  new  Latin  version  (Jo.  Campensis,  1533). 
A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Stephens  followed 
in  1540,  in  which  he  made  ose  of  twenty  MSS. 
and   introduced    consideiable    alterations   into   his 

the  N.  T.  except  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Ep.  to  the 
LMdkeaoB,  sod  the  whole  MS.  closes  with  slxtjr'«lght 
bcxameler  Latin  verses. 

The  divisions  agree  genersU^  with  Brit.  Mut.  HarL  M06, 
and  ^OMtett  3,  4.  In  tbeValUcelllanAlcnlnMS.(comp. 
p.  ITIOn)  the  apooypbal  Sp.  to  tlu  LaocUetmu  is  not 
foond ;  bnt  It  occofs  In  the  same  position  In  the  great 
Bible  In  the  Kmg's  Uliraiy  (I  £.  vU.  vlU.),  with  trar 
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Many  examples  of  the  various  divisions  Into  capilula 
are  given  at  length  b7  Tbomtsho,  Opera,  L  ed.  Veiiost, 
Romae,  174?.  The  divisions  of  the  principal  MSS.  which 
the  writer  has  examined  are  given  below,  (30. 

Bentley  gives  the  following  sUchomelry  from  Cod. 
aaMgerm.  (g^:— 
Ep.  ad  Rom.,  Saribta  dt  Ckorintta     Venoi  Dcooa  (lo 
two  other  of  B.'s  M8S.). 
ad  Cor.  U  StriUa  dt  PkUipit.    Temu  scccuuc 
ad  Cor.  IL,  ScriWa  de  Muxdoitia.      remu  slxz. 

(sic). 
ad  Oalat,  Saribta  de  urbt  Soma.     Veni  ocLxmxc 

(sic), 
ad  Gpbes,  Scribia  de  taie  Kama.    Term  cccxn. 
ad  Philip,  Scribta  de  urU  Roma.    Terii  OOCL. 
ad  Coloas,  SeriUa  de  urbe  Rama.    Tcrti  ocvm. 
ad  These.  I.,  Scripta  dt  AUienit.    Terti  cuum. 
ad  Tbeaa.  11.,  Scripta  de  urbt  Soma.    Tertut  cvm. 
ad  Tim.  L,  Scribta  dt  Lauditia.    Vertui  ocxss. 
ad  Tim.  IL,  Scripta  a  Roma,    rem*  CLXXn. 
ad  TIL,  Scripta  de  yicopdlin.    Tona  txrii. 
ad  Pbllem,  Scribta  de  urbe  Rama.   Teritu  xxxmi. 
ad  Uebr.,  Scribta  de  Roma.   Tenia  voc. 
No  verses  are  given  from  this  MS.  for  the  other  books. 


former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  hosed 
on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often 
reprinted  afterwards.  Vercellone  speaks  much  more 
hijjhly  of  the  BibUa  Ordinaria,  with  glosses,  jic., 
published  at  Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings  in 
accordance  with  the  oldest  MSS.,  though  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  given  (  Variae 
Led.  xdx.).  The  course  of  controversy  in  the  1 6th 
cental^  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  text  and  inteipretation  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  confusion  called  for  some  remedy.  An 
authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the  Bomisfa 
Church,  and,  however  gravely  later  theologians  may 
have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  on  this  point,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the 
original  texts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — the 
preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latm  text  to  any 
later  Latin  version — was  snbstantially  right.' 

The  Sixtme  and  Clementine  Vulgates.— M.  The 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on 
Dee.  13th,  1545.  After  some  preliminary  arrange- 
ments the  Nicene  Creed  was  formally  promulgated 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  fiiiui  on  Feb.  4th, 
1546,  and  then  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meet- 
ings from  Feb.  20th  to  March  17th.  Considerable 
vvieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  reUtive  value 
of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  compromise  i  This  was 
made  on  April  8th,  1546,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  firat  of  which  contains  the  list  of  the 
canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema  on  those 
who  refiise  to  receive  it ;  while  the  second,  "  On  the 
Edition  and  Use  of  the  Sacred  Books,"  contains  no 
anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not  articles  of 
fiuth.'    The  wording  of  the  decree  itself  contains 


•  The  copy  wblch  Is  heie  allnded  to  Is  sHU  In  the 
library  at  Alcala,  bnt  the  writer  Is  not  aware  that  It  has 
been  re-examined  by  any  scholar.  There  Is  also  a  second 
copy  of  the  Tnlgate  of  the  Ulb  cent.  A  list  of  Biblical 
MSS.  at  Alcala  is  given  In  Dr.  TregeUes'  PriiUed  Tmt  <f 
H.  r.,  pp.  16-18. 

«  Erannns  himself  wished  to  pntAlsh  the  Latin  text  sa 
be  bond  It  In  MSS. ;  bnt  be  was  dlisnaded  by  the  advice 
of  a  (Hend,  ■  urgent  rather  tban  wise  "  (**  amid  conslUls 
Improbis  verins  qnam  felldbus  "). 

p  Bellarmin  Justly  Insists  on  this  tut,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  In  later  controverslee  (Zte  I'erbo 
Dei,  X.  ap.  Van  Ess,  }21) :  "  Nee  enim  Patres  [Tridenthil] 
fonUom  ullam  mentlonem  fecenmt  Sed  solnm  ex  tot 
latlnlR  veTslonlba^  quae  nunc  drcmnfenmtur,  unam  dele- 

gemnt,  quam  ceteris  snteponcrent antiqium  novis, 

probatam  longo  nau  recentlbns  adhuc,  ac  nt  dc  loqnar, 
cmdls . . . . " 

<  The  original  authorities  are  collected  and  given  at 
length  by  Van  Es-s  }17. 

'  Insnper  eadcm  Sacrosancta  Synodus  oonslderans  non 
pamm  utiliiaiit  accedere  posse  eoclesl«>  Del,  si  ex  omni- 
bna  latini*  edltlonibus,  qun  drcumfenintur  sacrornm 
Ubrorom,  quaenam  pro  auibentlca  babenda  sit.  Innotescat, 
statnlt  et  declarat,  nt  biec  Ipsa  vetns  et  volgata  editio, 
qoae  longo  tot  seculornm  usa  hi  ipea  ecdpsia  probata  est. 
In  piMici*  lecUonlbna,  dlrpntatlonlbns,  pnedicatlonlbns 
et  expositlonlbus  pro  anthentlca  liabeatur ;  et  ut  nemo 
lllam  i^lcere  quovls  praetexto  audeat  vel  pracsumat. . . . 

Sed  et  Impreieoribus  modum.    . . .  Imponere  rolens 

dccrevlt  et  stalult  ut  poatliac  sacra  saiptnra  po<tuimum 
vero  baec  Ipsa  vetus  e  t  volgata  edlUo  qnam  emendatissima 
Imprimatur. . . .  ■ 
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sereml  marks  of  the  controTenj  from  which  it 
arose,  and  admits  of  a  fiir  more  liberal  construction 
than  later  glosses  have  affiled  to  it.  In  affirming 
the  authority  of  the  '  Old  Vulgate '  it  contains  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  original  texts.  The 
question  decided  is  simply  the  relative  merits  of  the 
current  Latin  versions  ("  si  ex  omnibus  Latinis 
versionibus  quae  drcumferuntur  ,..."),  and  this 
only  in  reference  to  publto  exercises.  The  object 
contemplated  is  the  advantage  (utilitas)  of  the 
Church,  and  not  anything  essential  to  its  constitu- 
tion. It  was  further  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
licence  of  printers,  that  "  Holy  Scripture,  but  espe- 
cially the  old  and  common  (^ Vulgate)  edition  (evi- 
dently without  excluding  the  original  texts),  should 
be  printed  as  correctly  as  possible."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  comparative  caution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  interpretation  which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the 
highest  authorities,  it  was  received  with  little 
favour,  and  the  want  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as  unsettled 
as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by  men 
little  fitted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afterwards  these  were  found  to  be  so 
great  that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  autho- 
rized edition  would  appear.  The  theologians  of 
Belgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1547  the  fii'st  edition  of  Hentcnius  appeared  at 
Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable  influence  upon 
later  copies.  It  was  based  upon  the  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  1540.  In  the 
Antwei-p  Polyglott  of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Complutensian  (Vercellone,  Var. 
Lecl. c'l.);  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  1 573-4  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Bmgensis. 
This  last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  tem- 
porary substitute  for  the  Papal  edition :  indeed  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as 
the  "  correct  edition  required  by  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree" (comp.  Lucas  Brug.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii.).  But 
a  Papal  b(»rd  was  already  engaged,  however  de- 
sultorily, upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifUen  years  after  it  was 
made.  In  1561  Paulus  Hanutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercellone, 
Far.  Led.  Sec,  i.  Prol.  xix.  n.).  During  that  year 
and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  was 
continued,  and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Vercellone,  /.  c.  xx.  n.),  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 

*  The  original  words  are  both  fnteresMng  and  im- 
portant :  "  Nos ....  ipsluB  Apostolorum  I'rlnclpts  aucto- 
ritate  oon&sl ....  baudquaquam  gravati  sumus  ....  banc 
quoqoe  non  medlocrem  accuratae  Incubratlonls  laborem 
susdpere,  atqne  ea  omnia  perlegere  quae  aiti  oollegenuit 
aut  senserant,  dlveraarum  lectlonum  raliones  perpendere, 
sanctomm  doctorum  Kententias  recognoscere  ;  quae  quibus 
anteferenda  eseent  dijudlcare,  adeo  ut  in  hoc  lalioriosfssi- 
mac  omendatlonis  cuniculo.  in  qoo  operam  qaoUdianam, 
eamque  plnrtbus  horis  coUucandam  dnxlmus,  alturam 
qnidem  labor  fuerit  in  consulendo,  noster  autem  in  eo 
qnod  ex  plnrlbna  esset  optimum  dcllgendo;  Ua  tamen 
nt  veterem  mnltls  In  Eodesla  abhlnc  saeculis  receptai^ 
lectionem  omnlno  retlnnerlmus.    Kovam  tnlerea  l^po- 

graphlam  in  Apostolico  Vaticano  Palatio  noetro 

exstmximus  ....  at  in  ea  emendatnm  Jam  BIblionun 
volnmen  excodcretnr;  eaque  res  quo  magis  Incormpte 
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an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable.  Nothing 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate under  Gr^ry  XIII.,  but  preparations  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in 
1 587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
v.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
work.  Af^r  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Kxtos 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  himself  a, 
scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  &oe 
a  task  from  which  others  had  shrunk.  "  He  had 
felt,"  he  says,  "  from  his  first  accession  to  the  papal 
throne  (1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation 
(indigne  ferentes),  that  the  Tridentine  decree  was 
still  unsatisfied;"  and  a  board  was  appointed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Card.  Cara&,  to  airange  the  ma- 
terials and  offer  suggestions  for  an  edition.  Sixtus 
himself  revised  the  text,  rejecting  or  confirming  the 
suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute  judgment ; 
and  when  the  work  was  priitted  he  examined  the 
sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  coirected  the  errors 
with  hia  own  hand.'  The  edition  appeared  in  15JX), 
with  the  famous  constitution  Aetemiu  ilk  (dated 
March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtos  affirmed 
with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.  "  By  the  fulness 
of  Apostolical  power "  (such  are  his  words)  **  we 
decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  ....  approved 
by  the  authority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  i*  to 
be  received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and 
unquestioned,  in  all  public  and  private  discussion, 
reading,  preaching,  and  explanation." '  He  further 
forbade  expressly  the  publication  of  various  read- 
ings in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  pronounced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSS.  whidi  vary 
from  those  of  the  revised  text  "  ai'e  to  have  no 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future "  (ea  in  iis  quae 
huic  nostrae  editioni  non  consenserint,  nullam  in 
poeterum  fidem,  nnllamqne  auctoritatem  habitai« 
esse  deoemimus).  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  all  missali 
and  service-books;  and  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion was  threatened  against  all  who  in  any  way 
contravened  the  constitution.  Had  the  life  of  Sixtos 
been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  iron 
will  would  have  enforced  the  changes  which  he 
thus  peremptorily  proclaimed ;  but  he  died  in  Aug. 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  ofiended 
took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reason. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  had 
employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  most 
arbiti'ai'y  and  unskilful  hand ;  and  it  was  seal  cely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  predpitate  "  self- 
reliance  had  brought  the  Church  into  the  most 


perficeretUT,  nostra  nos  ipst  mann  correxlmna,  si  qua 
praelo  villa  obrepserant,  et  quae  confiisa  aut  fadle  con- 
fundi  poflse  vldclmntar  ....  distinxtmns"  (Hodj,  p.  496  ; 
Van  Ess,  p.  213). 

'  " ex  certa  nostra  Ecicntla,deqaeApa«talla« 

potestatls  plenltudlne  statuimus  ac  declaiamns.  eam 
Vnlgatam  gacrae,  tam  veterts,  quam  novi  Testament] 
peglnae  Latlnam  edtUonem,  quae  pro  antfaentlea  a 
Concilio  I'ridentino  recepta  est,  sine  nlla  dnbttatione,  aut 
controversia  cenaendom  esse  banc  tpsam,  quam  nunc, 
prout  optlme  fieri  poterit,  emendatam  et  In  Vatkana 
Typograpliia  ImpressAin  In  aniversa  Christiana  Republica. 
atqne  in  omnibus  Girlstiant  orbla  Eccleslts  legendam 
evnlgamns,  decementes  earn  ....  pro  vera,  legitima, 
autbentica  et  Indabitata,  In  omnibus  publicla  privatlaque 
dispuutlonlbus,  lectionlbus,  praedlcationibos,  et  explana- 
tlouibus  rcdptendam  et  tenendam  esse." 
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ssrions  peril." »  During  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Urliui  VII.  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  the  reaction 
was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  accession  of  Gregory 
XIV.  some  went  so  &t  as  to  propose  that  the  edi- 
tion of  Sixtus  should  be  absolutely  prohibited ;  but 
Bellarmin  suggested  a  middle  course.  He  proposed 
that  the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text  which  had 
been  made  in  it  ("  quae  male  mutata  erant ") 
"  should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a  pre&tory  note  to  the  effect  that  en-ors  (aliqua 
errata)  had  crept  into  the  former  edition  by  the 
carele«ness  of  the  printere."  *  This  pious  fraud, 
or  rather  daring  fiilsehood/  for  it  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name,  found  &rour  with  those  in  power. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Siitine 
text,  ooder  the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna 
(Columns).  At  first  the  commissioners  made  but 
slow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
woold  elapse  before  the  rerision  was  completed 
(Cngarelli,  in  Vercellone,  Proleg.  Iriii.).  The  mode 
of  proceedings  was  therefore  changed,  and  the  com- 
mission moved  to  Zagarolo,  the  country  seat  of  Co- 
lonna; and,  if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which 
still  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  current  re- 
port of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen 
days.  But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work 
extended  over  six  months,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
was  no  time  for  the  examination  of  new  authorities, 
bat  only  for  making  a  rapid  rerision  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  already  collected.  The  task  was 
hardly  finished  when  Gregory  died  (Oct.  1591),  and 
the  publication  of  the  revised  text  was  again  delayed. 
His  successor.  Innocent  IX.,  died  within  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  banning  of  1592  Clement  VIII. 
was  raised  to  the  popedom.  Clement  entrusted  the 
filial  revision  of  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the  whole 
was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius   (the   grandson) 
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•  Bellarmin  to  aement  VIII. :  ■•  Novit  beatitudo  vesirs 
cut  se  totamqne  ecdeslam  diwrimini  commiserit  Sixtns  V. 
dnm  juxia  pnpriae  doctrinae  untut  sacrormn  bibllonim 
emendationem  aggre^sos  est;  nee  satis  solo  on  gravlus 
nnqoam  perlcolnm  occurterlt"  (Van  Ess,  p.  290). 

•  The  following  is  the  original  passage  quoted  bj  Van 
Ess  from  the  first  edition  of  Bellnrmm' t  Autntnography 
(p.  Ml),  anno  1S91 :  "  Cmnar(!garii»  XIV.  cogltaret  qnld 
agendum  caset  de  blbllls  a  Sixlo  V.  editis,  in  qnlbos  erant 
ferinuUa  perperam  mutata,  non  deerant  virl  graves,  qui 
oeoaerent  ea  biblla  esse  pnbUce  pruhlbenda,  sed  N.  (Bellar- 
minus)  coram  pontlflce  demonstravlt,  biblla  ilia  non  esse 
pruhlbenda,  sed  esse  Ita corrigenda,  at  salvo  boDOre  Sixti  V. 
pontlflcis  biblla  ilia  emendata  proderentur,  quod  flcret  si 
qnam  celerrime  toUerentur  quae  mat*  mutata  erant,  et 
blUU  recadeientur  snb  nomine  ejosdem  Slxti,  et  addlla 
praeCsttone  qua  signlflcaretur  In  prima  editlone  Sixti 
frae  JeMMUmt  irreptitte  aliqua  errata,  vel  tjrpogra- 
phoram  vel  allomm  Incuria,  et  sic  N,  reddidit  Slxto  pon- 
UBci  bona  pro  malls."  The  last  words  refer  to  Sixtus' 
condemnation  of  a  thesis  of  Bellarmin,  In  which  be  denied 
**  Papam  esse  domfnum  directum  tothu  orbis ;"  and  It  was 
this  whole  passage,  and  not  the  Preface  to  the  Clementine 
Vulgate,  which  cost  Bellarmin  his  canoniiation  (Van  Ess, 
Ihim  llw  original  documpnts,  pp.  3>1-318).  It  will  be 
ofaaerved  that  Bellannln  Qrst  describes  the  errors  of  the 
SIxtine  edition  realljr  as  dtUUrate  aUerationt,  and  then 
proposes  to  represent  them  as  errors. 

r  The  evidence  collected  by  Van  Ess  (pp.  38&  IT.),  and 
even  the  cautious  admissions  of  CTngarelll  and  Vercellone 
(pp.  xxxix.-xllv.),  will  prove  that  this  language  Is  not 
too  strong. 

•  This  fact  BeUannin  pnts  in  stronger  light  when 
writing  to  Lucas  Bnigensis  (1603)  to  acknowledge  his 
critical  collations  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate :  "  De  llbello 
ad  me  mlsso  gratlas  ago,  sed  scias  veHm  biblia  vnlgata 


before  the  end  of  1592.  The  Preface,  which  is 
moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtns,  was  written  by 
Bellarmin,  and  is  favoorably  distinguished  from 
that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  even  modesty. 
The  text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect 
was  at  least  (what  is  no  idle  boast)  more  correct 
than  that  of  any  former  edition.  Some  readings 
indeed,  it  is  allowed,  had,  though  wrong,  been 
left  unchanged,  to  avoid  popular  oflence.*  But  yet 
even  here  Bellarmin  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  the 
fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus  to  recal  his  edition, 
which  still  disgraces  tlie  front  of  the  Roman  Vul- 
gate by  an  apology  no  less  needless  than  untrue.* 
Another  edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third  in 
1 598,  with  a  triple  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of 
the  three  editions.  Other  editions  were  afterwards 
published  at  Rome  (camp.  Vercellone,  civ.),  but 
with  these  corrections  the  history  of  the  authorized 
text  properly  concludes. 

27.  The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  have  been  often  debated.  In 
point  of  mechanical  accuracy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to 
be  clearly  superior  (Van  Km,  365  ff.),  but  Van 
Ess  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  in  the  esti- 
mate which  he  gives  of  the  ciitical  value  of  the 
Sixtine  readings.  The  collections  lately  published 
by  Vercellone  ^  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  strange 
and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the 
eridence  and  results  submitted  to  him.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by 
singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact,  and  in  almost 
every  case  where  Sixtus  depaiis  from  them  he  is  in 
error.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  oolbtion  of 
the  readings  in  a  few  chapters  as  given  by  Vercel- 
lone. Thus  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  correctors  ai'e  right  against  Sixtus :  i.  2, 
27,  31 ;  ii.  18,  20 ;  iu.  1,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22 ;  iv. 


non  esse  a  nobis  accntatlsslme  castigsta,  mnlts  enim  de 
tndnstria  Jnstis  de  causis  pertransivimaK,  quae  corrections 
indigere  vldebantur.'* 

*  The  original  text  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  is 
full  of  interest :  "  Sixtus  V.  .  . .  opus  tandem  confeciiim 
typls  mandart  Jiuslt.  Qnod  cum  jam  esset  excusnm  et 
nt  In  Incem  emittcretur,  idem  Pontirex  operam  daret 
Qlmplying  that  the  edition  was  not  publlsfaedX  anlmad- 
vertens  non  pauca  In  Sacra  Biblla  prpli  vitla  Irrepsisse, 
quae  Iterata  diligentia  indigere  viderentnr,  totnm  opus 
snb  incndem  revucandnm  ccusnit  atque  decrevit  [of  this 

there  Is  not  the  Hilntest  shadow  of  proof] Accipe 

igitnr,  Chrlstiane  lector ex  Vatlcana  tjpographia 

vcterem  ac  vulgatam  sacrae  scripturae  editlonem.  quanta 
fieri  potult  diligentia  casttgatani:  qoam  quldem  slcut 
omnibns  numerls  aheolutam,  pro  bcunanft  Imbedllltate 
affinnare  diffldle  est,  ita  ceteris  omnibus  quae  ad  banc 
tuque  diem  prodlerunt  cmendatlorero,  purioreipque  psse. 

mlnlme  dubltandnm In  hac  tamcn  pcrvalgata  lec- 

tione  slcut  nonnalla  consnito  mntata,  Ita  etlam  alia,  qtue 
mntanda  vldebantur,  consnito  Iramutata  rellcta  sunt,  tmn 
qnod  ita  faciendom  ease  ad  oflensionem  populortun  vttan- 
dam  S.  Hleronymus  non  serael  admonnlt  tma  quod  . . . ." 
The  caixlour  of  these  words  contrasta  strangely  with  the 
foil;  of  later  champions  of  the  edition. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  amusing  mistianslation  of  a 
phrase  of  Hug,  It  bis  been  commonly  stated  in  England 
that  this  Preface  gained,  instead  of  coU,  Bellarmin  bis 
canonisation :  (Hug,  EinU  1. 490,  "  Welcbe  ibn  urn  seine 
Helligsprechnng  gebracht  baben  soil  ")•  The  real  offence 
lay  In  the  words  quoted  above  (note  •). 

°  The  most  important  of  these  Is  the  Codex  Carafaniit, 
a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  1S83,  with  the  MS. 
corrections  of  the  Sixtine  board.  This  was  fonnd  by 
Ungnrelli  in  the  Library  of  the  Roman  (College  of  SS. 
Blaise  and  Charles.    Comp.  Vercellone,  ITa^.  xl. 
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1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16,  19;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Sixtua  is  right  against  tho  correctors  in  i,  15.  The 
Gregorian  correctors,  therefore  (whose  results  are 
given  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in  the  main  simplj 
restored  readings  adopted  bj  the  Siitine  board  and 
rejected  by  Siitus.  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Siztine  correctors 
where  it  differs  from  the  Siitine  edition :  i,  4,  19, 
31 ;  ii.  21 ;  ir.  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39;  T.  24;  vi. 
4;  riii.  l;ix.  9;x.  3;  id.  3;xii.  11,  12,  15,  &c.; 
and  every  change  (except  probably  vi.  4;  xii.  11, 
12)  is  right ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same 
chapters  there  are,  as  far  as  I  hare  observed,  only 
two  instances  of  variation  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sixtine  correctors  (zi.  10,  32).  But  in  point  of 
&ct  the  Clementine  edition  errs  by  excess  of  caution. 
Within  the  aame  limits  it  follows  Sixtus  against  the 
corrector!  wrongly  in  ii.  33;  iii.  10, 12,  13,  16, 
19,  20;  iv.  10,  11,28,42;  vi.  3;xi.  28;  and  in 
the  whole  book  admits  in  the  foUowing  passages  ar> 
bitrary  changes  of  Sixtus:  ir.  10 ;  v,  24  ;  vi,  13 ; 
lU.  15,  32 ;  xviii.  10, 11 ;  xiix.  23.«  In  the  N.  T., 
as  the  report  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  has  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  fiir  the 
same  law  holds  good ;  but  the  following  comparison 
of  the  variations  of  the  two  editions  in  continuous 
passages  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  will  show  that 
the  Clementine,  though  not  a  pure  text,  is  yet  very 
fiu'  purer  than  the  Siitine,  which  often  gives  Old 
Latin  readings,  and  sometimes  appears  to  depend 
(imply  on  pauistic  authority  '  (i.  e.  pp.  U.) : — 


Sixtine. 

Clematti»e. 

Hatt.  L  n  vocabllor  (pp.  IL) 

—  Tocftbunt 

U,   5,  Jada(gaLmai.tte.) 

—  Jndae. 

13,  surge,  aodpe  0) 
lU-^ap^Uj^bYj^flv. 

pp^lL). 
3,  de  quo  dlctam  est 

(tol.  It). 
10,  arborta  frert). 

—  surge  et  acdpe. 

—  appropinqoaTlt 

—  qui  dictus  est 

—  arbomm. 

iv.  6,nt...u>llant(it)b 

—  et . . .  toUent 

7,  Jnns  nusam. 

—  Jesus:  Rursnm. 

It,  QsUIaeae    Qi.   am. 

Itc). 
IC,  smbolibat  (?) 

—  OsUlaea. 

—  sedelat 

V.  11,  Yobis  homines  (gat 

—  ToWs. 

mm.  tc). 

30,  abidnde  (?). 

—  abedde^ 

40,  lnJu(Uda(lt). 

— Jndldo. 

vL  T,  eth.  fsdnnt  (It) 

—  eOmld. 

30,  enlm  (it). 

—  antem. 

vil.  1,  etnonjodlcabbnlnt. 

—  at  non  judloemlni. 

nolite  oondemnsre 

et  non  condemna- 

blminl  (?) 

4,  sine,  fnter  (it  pp. 
23,  a  me  omnes    (It 

—  sine. 

—  am& 

pp.11.). 

aixtine.  I 

Matt  vU.  IS,  supra  (ppi.  U.  toL   — 
Ik.).  I 

».  scrtbae  Ot). 
vliL  8,  silo  (It  un.  kc.). 
la,  uW  (pp.  11.V 
18,  Jnasit  dlaclpulos 
(It). 

30,  caput  sonm  (It. 

tol.). 
38,  venlsset  Jesns  (It). 
13,  magno  Impetu  (it). 

33,  baecomnia(?). 

34,  naabant  cum  at 

Jesns  (r). 
Epbea.  L 15,  la  Cbrisu  J.  (pp.U. 
Bodl.). 

31,  dominsUonem  (?). 
II.  1,  ros  convlviflcavit 

(PML). 
11,  vos  eratis  (pp.  U. 

Bodl.  Ac). 
— .  dlcebamini  (pp.  D.). 
13,  qui  (pp.   II.  fiodi. 

4c,). 
23,  Spiritn  Sancto  (fp. 

II.  Sang.  Ac.). 
ilL  8,  mlbl  enim  (pp.  IL). 
16,  virtntem  (it). 
— ,  In  Interiore  homine 

(pp.  II.  Bodl.). 
Iv.  33,  deponite  (It) 
30,  In  die  (pp^  IL  BodL 

*c.). 
T.  36,  mundans  earn  (pp. 

11.). 
3?,  In  glorloaun  (7). 
vL  16,  In  praeparationem 

(It). 
M,  In  catena  lata  (It?). 


super. 

scrlbae  eonnn. 

alll. 

IbL 

Joaalt 


—  caput. 

—  venlsset 
— Iropetu. 

—  omnia, 

—  rogabantut 

—  Id  Domino  J. 

—  et  dominatlonesn. 

—  Toa. 


—  dldmtnl. 
-quod. 

—  Spirito. 

—  mlM. 

—  Tlrtute. 

—  In    Interiorem    bo- 
minrm. 

—  depooere. 
^  In  diem* 

—  mnndaos. 

—  glorloMni. 

—  In  praepanttkne. 

—  In  catena  Ita. 


(Some  of  the  readingi  ofBodl.  ((IS,  (3)  s^  an  tdded. 
It,  is  used,  aa  la  commonly  done,  for  tbe  oM  tezls  gat- 
iallr;and  (be  notation  of  (be  lisa  Is  that  usually  tbilomd.) 

28.  While  the  Clementine  edition  waa  still  recent 
some  thoughts  seem  to  hare  been  entertained  of  re- 
vising it.  Lucas  Brugensis  made  impoiiant  colics 
tions  for  this  porpose,  but  the  practical  difScnltits 
were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  variom 
readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellannin.  ad 
Lucam  Brug.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  me 
and  controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  aulbori«d 
text.  Many,  especially  in  Spain,  pronounced  it  to 
have  a  value  superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be 
inspired  in  every  detail  (comp.  Van  Ess,  401, 
402 ;  Hody,  in.  ii.  15) ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dweU 
on  the  history  of  such  extravagancies,  from  whidi 
the  Jesuits  at  least,  following  their  great  champioo 
Bellarmin,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It  was  a  more  serious 
matter  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  papal 
text  chedced  the  critical  study  of  the  materials  on 
which  it  was  professedly  based.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  1706,  Hartianay  published  a  new,  and  in 


•  The  common  sutement  that  tbe  Clementine  edition  ; 
follows  tbe  revision  of  Alcoin,  wbUe  tbe  Sixtine  gives  tbe 
tme  text  of  Jerome,  is  apparently  a  mere  conjectural ' 
aaaertlon.    In  Deuteronomy,  Sixtus  gives  tbe  Alcutnlan  [ 
reading  In  tbe  following  passages:  I.  IS;  iv.  30,33;  xxl6;  I 
and  1  have  not  observed  one  paasage  where  tbe  Clemen- 
tine text  agrees  with  that  of  Alcnin  unless  that  of  SUtus 
does  also. 

Passages  have  been  taken  from  tbe  Pentateudi,  because 
In  that  Vercellone  has  given  complete  and  trustworthy  i 
materials.  Tbe  Srst  Book  of  Samuel,  In  which  the  later  | 
oorruptions  are  veiy  extensive,  gives  results  generally  of 
tbe  same  character.  Orfat  and  obvious  interpolations  are  ] 
preserved  both  in  the  Sixtloe  and  Clementine  editions : 
iv.  1;  V.  6;x.  1;  ziii.  15;  xiv.  23,41  ;xv.  3, 13;  xva  36; 
XX.  15  (chiefly  {Tom  the  LXX.).  Tbe  Sixtine  text  gives  ' 
the  old  reading  displaced  than  tbe  Clementine :  ill.  3,  3 ;  j 
Iv.  1, 4;  viL10(0;  Ix.  1(?),36.  Tbe  Clementine  restores 


the  old  reading  against  Sixtus :  L  >,  13 ;  II.  II,  1'.  %  ^' 
Iv.  9(?),(3l);  vL»;  tx.1;  X.  13;  xll.  6, 11,  18,  J3;  xW- 
18;  xlv.  3  p),  14, 15.  Thns  In  flfteen  chapten  deniw' 
alone  gives  tbe  old  readings  sixteen  Umes,  SWas  ataM 
five  timea.  Teroellone,  In  the  second  part  of  bis  V"'*' 
LecUones,  which  waa  published  after  thta  •rtlcle  »« 
printed,  promises  a  special  discussion  of  the  interpols- 
tions  of  1  Sam,  which  we^^  aa  mi^t  have  bem  ex- 
pected, expunged  by  tbe  Sixtine  correctors.  Venelldie 
ad  1  Reg.  iv.  1. 

■1  The  variations  between  tbe  Sixtine  and  Clenientioe 
ediUons  were  collated  by  T.James,  Btthmfa^'lt,'-''*- 

ctirdia  ditcort Lood.  1600 ;  and  moie  coropleWy, 

with  a  collation  of  tbe  Oementins  edlUons,  byH.de  Boken- 
top,  i^iB  d<  bax,  Ub.  Ul.  pp.  315  IT  Vercellone,  correcting 
earUer  cilUcs,  reckons  that  the  whole  nimibw  "'JV"' 
tions  between  the  two  revisions  Is  about  3000  (WW- 
xlvilLnoto). 
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tiie  main  better  text,  chiefly  fi-om  origiDsl  MSS.,  in 
his  edition  of  Jerome.  Vallarn  added  Iresli  colla- 
tions in  hi«  revised  issue  of  Martiaoay's  work,  bnt 
in  both  cases  the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  on  what  MS. 
aathority  the  text  which  is  giren  depends.  Sor 
batier,  though  professing  only  to  deal  with  the 
Old  Latin,  published  important  materials  for  the 
criticism  of  Jerome's  Version,  and  gare  at  length 
the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  im- 
portance was  done  for  the  text  of  the  I.atin  version 
of  the  0.  T,,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  original  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
again  directed  the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to 
their  authorised  text.  The  first-fruits  of  their 
labonis  are  given  in  the  volnme  of  Vercellone 
already  often  quoted,  which  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  than 
any  previous  work.  There  ai«  some  defects  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorised 
or  corrected  text ;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that 

•  The  materials  which  Bentley  collected  (see  p.  1711, 
note  0  are  an  Invaluable  help  for  Investigation,  but  tbejr 
will  not  supersede  it.  It  Is,  Indeed,  Impossible  to  determine 
on  what  prindpte  he  Inserted  or  omitted  variations.  Some- 
times be  notes  with  the  greatest  care  discrepancies  of 
ortbograpby,  and  at  other  times  be  neglects  Important 
dlSerencea  of  text.  Thus  in  John  1. 18-Sl  he  gives  cor- 
rectly 23  variations  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Kk.  1, 
21)  and  omits  51 ;  and  bi  Lnke  1. 1.39  he  gives  13  vari- 
ations of  Sl  Chad's  Gospels  and  omits  30;  and  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  character  of  the  readings  recorded 
which  can  l^ve  determined  the  selection,  as  the  varia- 
tions which  are  neglected  ore  sometimes  noted  from  other 
liSS.,  and  are  hi  themielves  of  eveiy  degree  of  impor. 
taooe.  A  specimen  from  each  of  the  voliunes  which 
contain  his  coUailons  will  show  the  great  amoimt  of 
labour  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  work ;  and.  hitherto, 
no  speetmen  has  been  pubUabed.  The  student  may  find 
It  Interesting  to  compare  the  variations  noted  with  those 
In  Table  B. 

CM.  SS.  Trin.  Onitr.,  Maik  U.  4»-4». 

B.  17,  t. 

•t^      1 
Et  sl  pes  tuns  te  scandal- 

liat,  ampnfa  illtimi  bonum 
a  ^rftl  ^ 
llopY^CctOfi  csttiM  datidnm  hitrolre  tat 
vltam  aelemam,  qnam  duos 
pedes  habentem  mitti  In 
gebennam  ignis  Inextingul- 
bllls :   [ubl   vennis   eomm 

/»♦ 
noD  moritur,  et  Ignis  a  non 

extinpuitar.  Quod  sl  ocnlos 
tous  scandalisat  te  ei[i]ce 
2)1^1 
1  3  p  0  cos  X  enm :  bonnm  eat  tibl  iuicnm 
In  trolre  In  rcgnum  Del,  quam 
duos  ocQlos  habentem  mittI 
In   gehemuun    Ignis :]    nbi 

vermis  eomm  non  moritur, 

.    .  *  .  *c 

et     ignis     non     exlivfui- 

tnr.     Ontnii   [enim]    Igne 

||taUe<iir,  et  omnls  vlctlma 

[]  tkt.  twf(rrli^mt)fiy  [sale]  salletar.    JSonum   eat 
1 
ISC  sal :   qnod  sl  sal  Insulsum 

lierlt.  In  quo  lllud  condletis? 
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turn  It, 


[]d«J.T 

rtspxrC     •eorumifr 

fueopY^ 
deLa«o»ft^       eisp 


Tie  HLX" 
sfin  ft  gite  o  p  v 

aa.(Ai>iow 


every'student  of  the  Latin  text  must  wait  anxiously 
for  its  completion. 

29.  The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T. 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  N,  T.  far 
more  has  been  done  for  the  correction  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  even  here  no  critical  edition  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Ntunerous  collations  of  IkiS.,  more  or  less 
perfect,  have  been  made.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Bentley  pointed  out  the  true  path  which 
otheis  have  followed.  His  own  collation  of  Latin 
M^.  was  extensive  and  important  (comp.  Ellis, 
Sentbni  Criiica  Sacra,  xxzr.  If.).'  Griesl»ch  added 
new  collations,  and  arranged  those  which  others 
had  made.  Lachmann  printed  the  Latin  text  in  his 
larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  Fal- 
d9tisi$  for  the  purpose.  Tischendorf  has  laboured 
among  Latin  MSS.  only  with  less  zeal  than  among 
Givek.  And  Tr^elles  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
tile  N.  T.  the  text  of  Cod.  Jjniatimu  from  his  own 
collation  with  the  variations  of  the  Clementine 
edition.  But  m  all  these  cases  the  study  of  the 
Latin  was  merely  ancillary  to  that  of  the  Greek  text. 


CM.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr.  Hark  Ix.  4IM*. 

(B.  17. 5.)  Mfi 

aIct  X  sol : : : :  ^  sic  Babete  IHa  voUs  sat,    et 

loIeM  afoinrrHfx       pocem  habete  Inter  vosl 

y  omnes  enlm  Igne  examln- 
antur/L. 
In  this  exeeipt  a— ^  (except  y)  represent  French 
1LS&  colUted  chiefly  by  T.  Walker;  M,  H,  the  MSS.  In 
the  BrIL  Mus.  marked  ITarl.  2788,  HarL  2828  respec- 
tively; {,  the  Oospels  of  St.  Chad;  x,  the  Gospels  of 
Mac  Regol ;  y,  the  Gospels  of  Sl  John  C.  Qxon.  (comp. 
die  lists  p.  1692,  seq.). 

OoU.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr.  Hoik  Is.  4S-4». 

(R  17,  U.)  , 

2EH0TD1 
^tl3PK  Etstpes  tuns  te  scandal- 

Isat,  amputa  Ilium :  bonnm 
3       1        F 
1  3  D  do  E  est  UbI  eiaudum  introlre  hi 

vltam  aetemom,  qaam  duos 
pedes  habentem  mlttl  in  ge- 
t  K  T  F  B  (semper)  hennam    Ignis   tnexstlngui- 

bllls :  nbi  vennts  coram  non 
We  Z.  moritur,  et  Ignis  non  exstln- 

F 
giu  Z.    [  ]  del.  Z.  guitar.  [Qnod  sl  oculus  tuns 

scandalliat  te,  ejlce   eum  : 
bonum  est  UbI  Inscnm  In- 
trolre In  regnmn  Del.  qnam 
^  Inextlngnlbllis  (erased)   duoi  ocolos  habentem  mlttl 
ri«  Z  (erased)  em  Y     in  geheunan  Ignis.,  nbi  ver- 
gue  Z  (erased)  mis  eomm  non  moritur,  et 

.eomm  K  (erased)  ignis  •    non    exstinpiritur.] 
YEU  EPBF 
ni  0  alU  H  B  (sic)  Onuds  enlm  Igne  saiietur,  et 

E 
D^YfZFdcI.OBPHK    omuls  victims  [wie]  saiie- 
tur.   Bonum  est  sal ;  quod  si 
(urn  F  <a<  F  K  sal  Iniultum  fuerit,  hi  quo 

DZEHOY 
dMur  (corr. -Is)  E.  lllud  condfe«i?    Habete  |n 

THPDKfV* 
Z  R  salem  B  D  E      voUs  soi,  et  pacem  babete 
Inter  voe. 

ThecoUaticms  in  this  volume  are,as  will  be  seen,  some- 
what cunftued.  Many  are  In  Bentley's  band,  who  has 
added  numerous  emendations  of  the  Ijitin  text  In  B.  17, 
14.  Thus,  on  the  Nime  page  from  which  this  example  Is 
token,  we  find  :  Mark  ix.  20,  ab  ii^antia.  fo.  leg,  ab 
i^fanti.  iraiiioOtv.  X.  14.  QuM  quum  videret.  forte  leg. 
Qnod  ca  vidcret  (sic  a  p.  m.  0:  a  Uter  note),  x.  38,  St 
baptitmtm  quo  ego.  leg.  Jut  tapHtma,  quod  ego.  For 
the  MSS.  quoted,  see  the  lists  already  referred  lo. 
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Probably  from  the  great  aotiquily  and  parity  of] 
the  Codd.  Amiatinu3  and  Fuidmsia,  there  is  com- 
paratirely  little  scope  for  criticism  in  the  reriaion 
of  Jerome's  Version  ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  unpro- 
fitable work  to  examine  more  in  detail  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  several  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  gradual  cor- 
ruption. (A  full  account  of  the  ediUous  of  the 
Vulgate  is  given  by  Masch  [Le  Long],  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1778-90.  Copies  of  the  Siitine  and  Clem- 
entine editions  are  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.) 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revibion  or 
jEitOMF.'s  Text. — 30.  Very  few  Latin  MSS.  ot 
the  0.  T.  have  been  collated  with  critical  aocn- 
racy .  The  Pentateuch  of  Veroellone  (Somat,  1 860) 
is  the  first  attempt  to  collect  and'  arrange  the  ma- 
terials for  determinmg  the  Hi>>i-onymian  text  in  a 
manner  at  all  corresponding  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Even  in  the  N.  T.  the  criticism  of  the 
Vulgate  text  has  always  been  made  subsidiary  to 
that  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted 
have  only  been  examined  cursorily.  In  the  follow- 
ing list  of  MSS,,  which  is  neceuarily  very  imper- 
fect, the  notation  of  Veroellone  (from  whom  most 
of  the  details,  as  to  the  MSS.  which  he  has  ex- 
amined, are  derived)  has  been  followed  as  far  as 
possible;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  be 
marks  the  readings  of  MSS.  Correctoria  and  editions 
in  the  same  manner. 

i.  MSS.  of  Old  Tea.  and  Apocrypha. 

A  {Codex  Amiatintu,  Bibl.  Laurent.  Flor.)  at 
Florence,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent, 
(cir.  541,  Tischdf.)  with  gi-eat  accuracy,  so  that 
both  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  first  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronymian  text.  It  coutdns 
Jerome's  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  the  Clementine  text  in  the  N.  T.  hare 
been  edited  by  F.  F.  Fleck  (1840) ;  and  Tischendorf 
and  Tregellea  separately  collated  the  N.  T.  in  1843 
and  1846,  the  former  of  whom  published  a  com- 
plete edition  (1850 ;  2nd  ed.  1854)  of  this  ]»rt  of 
the  HS.,  availing  himself  also  of  the  collation  of 
Tregelles.  The  0.  T.  has  been  now  collated  by 
Veroellone  and  Palmieri  for  Vercellone's  Variae 
Lectiones  (Vercellone,  i.  p.  Ixxxiv.).  The  MS.  was 
rightly  valued  by  the  Sixtine  correctors,  who  in 
many  places  fallow  its  authority  alone,  or  when 
only  feebly  supported  by  other  evidence :  e.  g.  Gen. 
ii.  18,  V.  26,  vi.  21,  vii.  3,  .5,  ii.  18,  19,  x.  1. 

B  {Codex  Toletanus,  Bibl.  Ecdes.  Tolet.),  at 
Toledo,  written  in  Gothic  letters  about  the  8th  cent. 
The  text  is  generally  pure,  and  closely  approaches 
to  that  of  A,  at  least  in  0.  T.  A  ooUation  of  this 
MS.  with  a  Louvain  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1569, 
fol.)  was  made  by  Christopher  Palomares  by  the 
command  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  Sixtine  correctors 
set  a  high  value  npon  its  readings:  e.g.  Gen.  vi. 
^.  The  ooUatian  of  Palomai-es  was  published  by 
Bianchini  {Vindidae,  pp.  Iv.  ff.),  from  whom  it 
has  been  reprinted  by  Migne  {Hieron.  0pp.  i.  875 
S.\  Vercellone  has  made  use  of  the  original  col- 
lation preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  is 
not  always  correctly  transcribed  by  Bianchini ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  had  noted  the  various  readings 
which  have  been  neglected  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  Lonvain  and  Clementine  texts.  The 
MS.  contains  all  the  Latin  Bible  (the  Psalter  from 
the  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  A 
new  collation  of  the  MS.  is  still  desirable;  and  for 
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the  N.  T.  at  least  the  work  is  one  which  migtit 
easily  be  accomplished. 

C  {Codex  Paullima,  v.  Carolimu,  Bomae,  Moo. 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  Basil.  S.  Paulli  extr.  moesia),  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  <i 
Baruch.  Vercellone  assigns  it  to  the  9th  oentuiy. 
It  follows  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  and  was  ooe  of 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  original  board  appointed  hj 
Pius  IV.  for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate.  It  hu 
been  collated  by  VeroelloDe. 

D  ( Codex  Vallicelliautte  olim  Statiama,  Ronae, 
Bibl.  Vallicell.  Orat.  B.  vi.),  an  Alcuinian  MS.  of  thF 
Bible  also  used  by  the  Roman  correcton,  of  the  ante 
date  (or  a  little  older)  and  diaracter  as  C.  Comp. 
Vallarsi,  Fraef.  ad  Hieron.  ix.  15  (ed.  Migne),  sad 
note  \  p.  1703.     Collated  by  Veiwllone. 

E  ( Codex  Otloboniama  olim  Cerviruama,  Vatic 
60),  a  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  0.  T.,  imperfect  «t 
the  beginning,  and  ending  with  Judg.  xiii.  20.  It 
is  of  the  8th  century,  and  gives  a  text  older  thaii 
Alcuin's  recension.  It  contains  al'O  importaat 
fragments  of  the  Old  Version  of  Genesis  and  Eiodss 
published  by  Vercellone  in  his  Variae  Lectimes,  i. 
Coll.  bv  Veroellone. 

F  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  CaioU),  a  Ma  of 
the  entire  Latin  Bible  of  the  10th  centniy.  It  fol- 
lows, in  the  main,  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  witli 
some  variations,  and  contains  the  Roman  Fkaltcr. 
Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

G  (Komae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  VS.  of 
the  13th  century,  of  the  comnoon  late  type.  ColL 
by  Vercellone. 

H,  L,  P,  Q,  are  used  by  Vercellone  to  raul  tie 
readings  given  by  Martianay,  Hentenius,  Cssttl- 
lanns,  and  R.  Stephanus,  in  editions  of  the  Vulgate. 

I,  Saec.  xui.  Collated  in  port  1^  C.  J.  Bauer, 
Eichhom,  Repertorium,  xvii. 

K  (Monast.  SS.  Trin.  Cavae),  a  most  impoitaiit 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  belonging  to  the  xam^fj 
of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno.  An  exact  copy  of  it 
was  made  for  the  Vatican  Library  (num.  84M) 
by  the  command  of  Leo  XII.,  and  this  has  Ixei 
used  by  Veroellone  for  the  books  after  Leritioit. 
For  the  three  first  books  of  the  Pentateuch  1m  W 
only  an  imperfect  collation.  The  MS.  belonp  to 
the  6th  or  7th  century  (Mai,  Nova  PatrvmStl. 
i.  2,  7;  Spictt.  Som.  ii.  Praef.  xiiii),  sad  pre- 
senta  a  peculiar  text.  Tischendorf  has  quoted  i  » 
1  John  V.  7,  8. 

M,  N,  0,  are  Correctoria  in  the  Vatican  LibnT- 

R,  S  (Eomae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Carob"),Si«t 
xiv.,  of  the  common  late  type  given  in  the  eititiou 
of  the  15th  century.  T.  .Saec.  x.,  xi. ;  U.Saec.iii, 
two  MSS.  of  the  type  of  the  reoensian  of  A]<m 

V  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  CaroU),  Ssec.  liB- 
akin  to  F. 

These  MSS.,  of  which  Vercellone  promisM  oom- 
plete  collations  thus  represent  the  three  great  tjjes, 
ofthe  Hieronymian  text:  the  original  text  in  rarions 
stages  of  decadence  (A,  B,  K)  ;  the  recension  of  Al- 
cuin (C,D,F,T,  U,V);  and  the  current  later  tot 
(E,  G,  R,  S).  But  though  perhaps  do  MS.  w^ 
ever  surpass  A  in  general  purity,  it  is  to  be  liop™ 
that  many  more  MSS.,  represenling  the  aote- 
Alcuinian  text,  may  yet  be  examined. 

31.  Martianay,  in  his  edition  ofthe  iJiiwJW- 
liotheca,  quotes,  among  otheia,  the  following  M», 
but  he  uses  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  inipoe"'''' 
to  determine  throughout  the  reading  of  soy  p«^ 
ticular  MS. : — 

(hdtx  Xemmkumt,  Saec.  x. 
Cod*x  Caroaaonensa,  Saec.  i. 
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Ciu  lAptJiiiLi  c  J^  "N  leTcrve 


2.Brlt.  MtM-AdiUt  M«S 


UlNTTATGcopXrRJS 

ojcq/vx  NToajssroDus 

3.  Stonyhunt— (St.  Catitbwt'a,  lit  John. ) 

uTCRucipiqeRe-nuR 
CT^xiXteRUNr 

CT  BA1  ol^N  8  SI  Bl  CRuoecn 

4  OxoD.  BodL— 348.  (Seld.  SO. ) 

OROl>lB6T  BApTTZAKT  ^pClTpTllLrppuf 

>iCK0t)i3  qcTOxocoR^eLicerr^         ^ 
sTRespONDeNTja  A.IT    CReOoT>ipLLl« 

5^se  iBoc)  7:poo  erici^  sit  si^jse 
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Codtx  Sangermanmsil  (1),  Saec  x. 
Codex  Begius,  3563-4. 
Codex  Smu)ermanensi$  (2),  s  fragment. 
Codex  Narbonensis.      {index  ifSS.  Codd. 
Hieron.  ii.  pp.  135  S.  ed.  Higne.) 
To  these,  Vallarsi,  in  his  reviaed  edition,  adds  a 
collation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  other  MSS. 
for  the  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judges) — of 
Cod.  Palatinut,  3. 
Cod.  Urbinas. 
For  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod.  Veronensis,  a  MS.  of  the  very  highest 
value.    (Comp.  Valkrsi,  Pracf.  19  ft',  ed. 
Migne.) 
For  the  Psalms. 

Codd.  Reg.  Suec.  ii.  1286. 
Cod.  Yatic.  154. 

Cod.  8.  Crucis  (or  104,  Cittercieniia),  (the 
most  valuable). 
For  Daniel. 

Cod.  Palat.  3. 
Cod.  VtUie.  333. 
For  Esther,  Tobit,  and  Judith. 
Cod.  Beg.  Suec.  7. 
Cod.  Vatic.  Palat.  24. 
But  of  all  these  only  special  readings  are  known. 
Other  MSS.  which  deserve  examination  are*. — 

1.  Brit.  M'U.  Addit.  10,  546.  Saec  iz. 
(Charlemagne's  Bible)  an  Alcoinian  copy.  Comp. 
p.  1 704,  note  ". 

2.  Brit.  Mua.  Reg.  1  E,  vii.  viii.  Saec  iz.  z. 
(Bentley's  MS.  R).' 

3.  Bn't.  Afiu.  Addit.  24,142.  Saec.ii.  i.  (Im- 
portant :  apparently  taken  from  a  much  older  copy. 
The  Psalter  Is  Jerome's  Version  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
Apocryphal  books  are  placed  afUr  the  Hagiographa, 
with  the  heading :  Incipit  quartxa  ordo  eorxun 
libronon  qui  in  Yeteri  Testamento  extra  Canonem 
Hebraeorum  eimt.    The  MS.  b^ins  Gen.  ilix.  6.) 
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'  Bentley  procnred  collations  of  upwards  of  sizfy 
Engliah  sod  French  Latin  MSii.  of  the  N.  T.,  which  are 
still  preserved  among  his  papers  In  Trin.  Coll  Cambridge, 
B.  IT,  S,  and  B.  IT,  14.  A  list  of  these,  u  given  by  Ikntlcy, 
b  printed  In  Ellis's  Ptnlieii  Critim  Sacra,  pp.  xxxv.  ff. 
I  have  identiSed  and  noticed  the  English  MSS.  below 
(comp.  p.  1T12).  or  Bibles  Bentley  gives  more  or  less 
complete  collations  of  the  N.  T.  ftom  Paris.  Bibl.  Reg. 
3S«1  (A.D.  8'«) ;  3M1,  Saec  <x.;  3663-4,  Sate  Iz. ;  3S«4<, 
Saec  Ix.,  X.    All  appear  to  be  Alcalnlan. 

Sir  F.  Madden  has  given  a  list  ot  the  chief  MSS.  of  Ibe 
Uktin  Bible  (IS  copies)  In  the  Gentlaum't  Magaeine, 
1836,  pp.  680  IT.    This  list,  however,  might  be  Increased. 

(  For  all  critical  pnrpuses  the  Latin  texts  of  this 
edition  are  worthless.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  random 
(Hark  vllL)  there  are  teventeen  errors  In  the  text  of  the 
Llndisfanie  MS.,  Inclading  the  omission  of  one  line  with 
the  corresponding  gloss. 

k  The  accompanying  l>lates  will  give  a  good  Idea  of 
the  external  character  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
precious  Latin  MSS.  which  the  writer  has  examined.  For 
permtasion  to  take  the  tiadngi,  from  which  the  facsimiles 
were  made,  his  sincere  thanks  are  dne  to  the  varlons 
InsUtntlonB  in  whose  charge  the  MSS.  are  placed. 

PL  l.Jlg.  I.  Brit.  Mia.  HarL  1T7S.  Matt.  xxi.  .10,  31,  Eo 
4omiM-et  m^rttneet].  This  M&  (like  figs.  2, 3)  exhibits 
die  arrangement  of  tlie  text  In  lines  (vertut.  ffrt'xoO.  The 
original  reading  novittimtu  has  been  changed  by  a  late 
hand  into  primtu,  A  characteristic  error  of  soimd  will  be 
noticed,  Iblt  for  ivit  (6  for  r),  which  occnrs  also  in  Hg.  3. 

j^.  2.  £n(.  JTiu.  Add.  5463.  MatLzxl.30.  31,  a>(- 
noriifimtu.  This  magnificent  MS.  shows  the  l)eglnning 
of  cootcactlon  (dtiot')  and  panctoatioD. 


4.  Brit.  Mm.  Harl.  2805  to  Psalms  with  some 
lacunae.    Saec.  ix. 

5.  Brit.  Mua.  Egerton  1046.  Saec.  viii.  Prov. 
Ecdes.  Cant.  Sap.  Eodns.  (with  some  lactmae). 
(jood  Vulgate. 

6.  Lambeth,  3,  4.    Saec.  zii. 
32.  ii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  . 

A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  &c.,  as  enumerated  before.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Codex  Fuidensia  of  the 
whole  X.  T.,  which,  however,  contains  the  Gospels 
in  the  form  of  a  Harmony.  The  text  of  the  MS.  is 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  that  of  A,  and  both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source  (Tischdf. 
Prolegg.  Cod.  Am.  p.  zxiii.).  The  MS.  has  been 
collated  by  Lachmann  and  Buttmaui,  and  a  com- 
plete edition  is  in  preparation  by  E.  Ranka. 

Other  Vulgate  MSS.  of  parta  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  examined  more  or  less  carefully.  Of  the 
Gofpeh,  TIschendorf  (Proi^.  ccxlix.  ff.)  gives 
a  list  of  a  considerable  ntmiber,  which  have  been 
examined  very  imperfectly.  Of  the  more  important 
of  these  the  liest  Imown  are : — 

i^or.  Prog,  (at  Plague  and  Venice).  Published 
by  Bianchini,  in  port  after  Dobrowsky. 

ffarl.  (Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  1775).  Saec.  vii.  Coll. 
in  part  by  Griesbach  {Symb.  Crit.  i.  305  ff.). 

Per,  Fragments  of  St.  Luke,  edited  by  Bianchini. 

Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Nero  D,  iv.  Saec.  viii. 
(Bentl.  Y).  The  Lindis&me  (St  Cuthbert)  Gospels 
with  interlinear  Northumbrian  gloss.  Ed.  by  Ste- 
venson, tor  Surtee$  Society  (St.  Matt. ;  St.  Mark). 
The  Northumbrian  gloss  by  Bouterwek,  1857. 
Stevenson  has  added  a  collation  of  the  Latin  of  the 
Rnshworth  Gospels  *  (p.  1695,  No.  S). 

The  following,  among  many  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  deserve  examination  :^^ 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  1775.  Saec  vii.    (Griea- 
bach's  ffarl.  Bentley's  Z).      A  new  and 


Fig.  3.  SUmyhurtt.  John  xlz.  IS-IT,  non  Aotemia— 
ertiemi.  This  MS,  nnlike  the  former,  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  prWate  use.  It  Is  written  thronghont 
n-lth  the  greatest  regularity  and  care.  The  large  cspttala 
probably  Indicate  the  begUmings  of  membra  (icwAa).  The 
words  are  here  separated. 

Fig.  4.  (Mf.  BaU.  3418.  Acts  vlU.  36,  3T,  tl  ait— 
iUm. 

PL  11.  Fig.  1.  Camlir.  (Mo.  Libr.  Kk.  L  U.  John  v. 
4,  tanut  ficbat—komo  ibi.  This  MB.  oSen  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  Beml-undal  "  Irish "  character,  with  the 
characteristic  dotted  capitals,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  widely  in  the  8th  centary  thronghont  Ireland  and 
central  and  northecn  England.  The  text  contains  a  most 
remarkable  Instance  of  the  incorporation  of  a  marginal 
gloss  Into  the  body  of  the  book  (hec  in  Grecii  asemplari- 
but  mm  kttietur),  wllhont  any  mark  of  separation  by 
the  original  hand.  This  clause  also  otTers  a  distinct  proof 
of  the  revision  of  the  copy  from  which  the  MS.  was  de- 
rived by  Oreek  MSS.  The  contraction  for  autnt  Is 
worthy  of  lk>Uce. 

Fig.  «.  jBr«.  Jfut.  Keg.  1  B.  vii.  Another  ^pe  of 
"Saxon"  writlni^ 

^«.  3,  4.  Brit.  Mut.  HarL  1033.  Matt.  ixvIL  4*,  with 
the  addition  .4liiu  aultm—et  Manguii.  lUd.  1802.  Matt. 
xxL  30,  31,  et  non  iU—pupLi[cani].  Two  characteristic 
spedmens  of  later  Irish  wriilog.  The  contractions  for 
cum,  autem,  qui,  et,  aqua,  in  fig  3,  and  for  et,  non,  enim, 
quia  in  fig.  4,  are  noticeable. 

Fig.  6.  nerxford  GoipeU.  John  L  3,  4,  faxtwm  ett— 
eompraechendount.  Probably  a  British  type  of  the 
"  Irish  "  character.  The  symbol  tur  est  (-»-),  and  the  cA 
for  k,  are  to  be  observed. 
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complete  collation  of  tbU  most  predoDS 
Ms.  is  greatly  to  be  desired.-  It  contains 
the  Prefacet,  Canoai,  and  Sections,  with 
blank  places  for  the  C(qntuta.*  (Plate  I., 
fig.  1.) 

2.  Brit.  Hus.  Stg.  1  E.  ri.  Soec  vii.  (Bent 
ley's  P).  A  very  important  English  MS., 
with  many  old  i-eodinga,  Praef.  Can.  (no 
Sections),  Cap.  Mt.  xxviii.  Mc  lii.  (?)  Lc. 
XX.  Joh.  xir.  Snpposed  to  hare  formed 
part  of  the  BUMa  Qrtgoriana :  Westwood, 
Archaeological  Journal,  xl.  p.  292. 

3.  Brit.  Mus.  Seg.  I  B.  vii.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  H).  Another  Tery  important  MS., 
preserving  an  old  text.""  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.) 
Cap.  Mt  Ixxzrii.  (sic).  Mc.  xlvi.  he  xdv. 
Joh.xlr.    (Plate  II.,  fig.  2.) 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Co«on.  Otho  C  V.  Saec  riii. 
(Fragments  of  Matt,  and  Mark.  Bentley's 
^).  Injured  by  fire :  i^toi-ed  and  mounted, 
1848.     The  complement  of  24. 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  5i63.  Saec  Tiii.  (Bent- 
ley^s  F),  A  magnificent  (Italian)  oncial 
MS.  with  many  old  readingsi.  Praef.  Can. 
(Sect.)  Cap.  Mt.  xxriii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc  xx. 
Joh.  xiT,    (Plate  V,  fig.  2.) 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2788.  Saec.  viii.,  ii. 
(Codex  aureus  i.  Bentley's  M,).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

7.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2797.  Saec  viii.  ix. 
(Codex  aureus  ii.)    Vulgate  of  late  type 

8.  Brit.  Mus.  Seg.  2  A.  xx.  Saec  viii.  (Leo- 
tiones  quaedam  ex  Evangeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

9.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2790,  cir.  850.  A  fine 
copy,  with  some  old  readings. 

10.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2795.  Saec.  ix.  (In  red 
letters.)    Vulgate  of  late  type. 

11.  Brit.  Mas.  ffarl.  2823.  Saec  ix.  Good 
Vulgate,  with  vertui, 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  ffarl.  2826.  Saec  ix.  viii. 
(Bentley's  H,).  Good  Vulgate. 

13.  Brit.  Mus.  Seg.  I  A,  iviii.  Saec  ix.  i. 
(Cod.  Athdstani.  Bentley's  0).  Many  old 
and  peculiar  readings. 

14.  Brit  Mus.  Seg.  1  D,  iii.  Saec.  x.  Like 
13,  but  most  carelessly  written. 


>  The  Tvylng  divisions  Into  capUtOa  probably  Indicate 
dllfereiU  DunlllM  of  MSS.,  and  deserve  sttentlon,  at  leist 
In  important  MSS.  The  terms  breriarium,  capttvJa, 
irtva,  ^ipear  to  be  oicd  quite  Indiscilniinatdy.  One 
term  la  often  given  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the 
end  of  tbe  UsU  Brit.  Jftu.  Addit.  93«1  gives  tittUi  (a  dl- 
vlsiun  into  tutaUer  sections)  as  well  as  capUula. 

k  This  MS.  contains  the  addition,  aOer  Matt  zz.  38, 
In  tt»  following  funn:— 

Yea  antem  qnaerltis  de  madico 
cnaoere  et  de  mazi'mo  aMmri 
Citm  autem  introierttit 

ad  ooenam  rjoeati 
NoUte  recnmhere  In  tape 

rioribuM  tacit       [venlat 
He  forte  dignior  te  super 

et  accedens  it  qnl  te  invitavit 
Dlcat  Ubl  adhuc  ir|^<rtu« 

accede  et  oonfundarls 
SI  autem  recubtusrit  in  in 

fericri  kto  et  nenerit  bn 

mlllor  te 
Dicet  tlU  qvl  te  <nn<aM(    - 
^oeede  aMme  luperiut  el 

erittlblAocnUUns. 
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15.  Brit  Uus.  AtUU.  11^848.  Saec  ix.  Cm- 
fully  written  and  corrected.  Oomij  a- 
sembling  20. 

16.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  11,849.  Saec  ix.  Vul- 
gate of  late  type. 

17.  Brit  Mus.  kgerton,  768.  Saec  ii.  (St 
Luke  and  St  John.)  Some  important  read- 
ings. 

18.  Brit  Mus.  Egerton,  87.<t.  Saec  ix.  Good 
Vulgate  Praef.  Can.  (Sect)  Cap.  Matt 
xxviii.  Mc  xiii.  Lc  xxi.  Job.  xiv. 

19.  Brit  Mus.  Addit.  9381.  Saec  ix.  Fno 
St  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculisr  rml- 
ings.  Praef.  Can.  (Sect)  TUuU.  Mt  cdii. 
(Cap.  lixxiv.  venm  UDOC.).  Mc  diiiri. 
Lc  coczl.  Joh.  ccxxvi. 

20.  Brit  Mus.  Cotton.  Hb.  A,  ii.  Saec  i. 
(The  Coronation  Book.  Bentley's  E).  Many 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3,  5,  bat 
without  great  inteipolations-' 

21.  Brit  Mus.  Seg.  1  D.  ix.  Saec  xi.  (Cf 
nute's  Book.   Bentley's  A).    Good  Valgite. 

22.  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  LI.  i.  10.  (Pum 
et  Kesurrectio  ex  iv.  Evv.).  Saec  viii. 
Written  (apparently)  for  EthelwiM,  Bf.  of 
landis&me. 

23.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  cdixxvL  (ir. 
Gospels,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec  ri., 
vii.  Supposed  by  many  to  have  been  sent 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine.  Cup. 
Matt  xxviii.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xi.  John 
xiv.  Vulgate  with  many  old  readii^  h 
has  been  coiTected  by  a  very  pure  Volgite 
text  Described  and  some  readings  giTai 
by  J.  Goodwin,  Publ.  of  Cambr.  Antijiu- 
rian  Socittg,  1847.>> 

24.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  cxcviL  (Frag- 
ments of  St.  John  and  St  Luke,  eitesdia; 
over  John  i.  1-x.  29,  and  Luke  iv.  5-iiiii. 
26,  with  Eusebian  Canons.;  Saec  viii. 
The  fragments  of  St  John  were  pnbliilMl 
by  J.  Goodwin,  /.  c,  A  curiously  mind 
text,  foi-ming  a  connecting  link  betwees  the 
« Irish  "  text  and  the  Vulgate,  but  with- 
out any  gi^eat  interpobtions.  See  Ke.  4. 
Comp.  p.  1694. 

25.  X^ambridge,   Trin.   Coll.   B.  10,  4,  ir. 


The  same  addition  Is  given  In  tbe  first  hand  of  OilM 
Bcdl.  857,  and  In  the  second  band  of  BJL  Jid.  M,ul, 
with  the  foUowlog  vatlatloos:  intioitritU,  odKaoit. 
inviUuit.  In  B.M.  Keg.  A.  xvlU.  the  vaiiaUoiii  iR 
mncb  more  considerabie :  putilla,  m<yori  wutnrm  mt, 
intrvetmtet  atUan  et  ngati  ad  coewui,  locu  esuaes- 
titribHt,  darior,  om.  it,  ad  eoeiKUH  Tacavit,  deorvm,  >■ 
2.  tif/'.  r9c.tuptivenei'ii,adwntamvocavit,adkiictmim 
accede,  om.  Jhoc 

•  Bentley  has  also  given  a  collatloD  of  aaolher  M- 
tonlan  MS.  (Otho,  R  Iz.)  very  umlUr  to  thl^  wUcb 
atanott  perished  In  the  fire  In'  1131.  Mr.  E.  A.  Boud. 
Uepnty  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  to  wboee  kindliest  tbe  writer 
la  greatly  Indebted  for  Important  help  In  ezamlaiag  the 
magnlBcent  coUecUon  of  Latin  MSS.  In  the  BritU 
Mosenm,  has  shown  him  ftagmenta  of  a  few  lesvet  of 
tbU  MS.  which  were  recovered  Iran  tbe  wreck  of  the 
Are.  By  a  singular  error  BenUey  calls  this  MS,  and  not 
Tib.  A.  IL,  tbe  CVronoWon  Book.  Comp.  SUith.  CUI<m. 
Cat. 

•  A  complete  edition  of  thU  tell,  with  coUstkmt  of 
London  Bnt.  Jfut.  HarL  HJS.  Klf.  1  E.  vi.,  J  R  »«■ ; 
Addit.  una ;  Uzford,  AxU.  MT,  Is,  1  believe,  In  pnpan- 
tlon  by  the  Bev.  O.  Wllllani*  FeUow  of  JOng'tO'ller. 
Gambridge. 
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Gospels,  Sue  ix.  (.C<q>.)  Matt,  xxrii.  Mc 
xiii.  Lc  rd.  Joh.  xiv.  Good  Vulgate,  with 
Mine  old  readings.     (Bentley's  T.)  | 

26.  Cambridge,  Coil.  D.  Joh.  C.  23.  The 
Bendish  Gospels,  Saec.  ix.  Good  Vulgate, 
▼ery  carefully  written. 

27.  Oxford,  BotB.  857  (D.  2,  U).  Saec.  vii. 
Begins,  Matt.  ir.  14,  at  adim. — ends  John 
xii.  15,  with  a  lacuna  from  Matt.  vlii.  29, 
dicentes  —  ix.  18,  defancta  est.  Sect. 
Pratf.  {Cap.)  Mc.  xiii.  Lc  xi.  Joh.  xiT. 
Closely  akin  to  23.* 

28.  Dnrham,  "  Codex  Erangeliomin  plus  mille 
annorum,  litteris  capitalibus  ex  Bibliotheca 
Donelmensi."  (Bentley's  E.)  Ends  John 
i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  "  Codex  Evangeliomm  plus  mille 
annorum,  sed  imperfectus."  (Bentley's  {.) 
Begins  Mark  i.  12.  Two  very  important 
M^.  Both  have  many  old  readings  in 
common  with  1,  3,  4,  5. 

30.  Stonyhurst,  8i.  Cuthbart'i  St.  John, 
taxmA  in  1105  at  the  head  of  St.  Cuthbert 
when  his  tomb  was  opened.  Saec.  vii.  Very 
pure  Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod.  Am.  in 
many  very  remarkable  readings:  t.g.  i.  15, 
dixi  vobia;  ii.  4,  tibi  et  mihi;  iv.  10,  re- 
tpondit  Jesui  dixit  ^  ir.  16,  et  vent,  om. 
/mo,  &e.r    (Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 

(2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  Apoc. : — 

1.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Seld.  30  (Acts).  See  §12, 
(2).     (Plate  I.  fig.  4.) 

2.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Lavd.  E,  67  (Epp.  Paul). 
See  §12,  (2). 

3.  Brit.  Mas.,  ffarl.  1772.  (Epp.  Paul,  et 
Cath.(except  3  Jo.  Jud.)  Apoc.).  Saec.  viii. 
Griabach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  326  ff.,8  most  im- 
portant MS.  (Bentley's  M.)    See  §12,  (2). 

4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  7551.  (Fragm.  of  Cath. 
Epp.  and  St.  Luke.)    Saec  riii.  (Bentley's 
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•  BT  ■  very  ttrtnge  mistake  Tbchendorf  describes  this 
KS.  as  "multomm  NL  TL  (ksgmentonmi." 

p  It  OKJ  be  interesting  to  give  a  rongb  claasificatlon  of 
these  KSa,  all  of  vhlch  tbe  -writer  has  ezsmlDed  with 
nun  or  lees  care.  Many  others  of  later  date  may  be 
of  equal  Taloe ;  and  there  are  several  early  copies  In 
private  collections  (as  at  MIddlebUl)  and  at  Dublin  (e.g. 
the  (Tnlgate)  Book  of  St.  roiumio,  Saec.  vIL  West- 
wood,  Pti.  Saerd)  wbldi  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
nceaamioed. 

Oroap  L  Tii^gofa  Uxt  oppnaAing  dotdy  on  the  uAoIe 

to  tlu  Cod.  Jmiat:  6,  8,  11, 12.  18,  31,  33,  35,  Z«,  30. 
Group  11.  VutgaU  tat  if  a  later  tjift :  1, 10,  K. 
Oroap  HL  A  Vvlgat*  text  mainly  witk  old  readingt: 

1,  *,  17, 19,  23, 27. 
Group  iv.  A  mind  tat,  in  uAiA  the  old  readinfi  are 

lumerotis  and  imjportant :  2, 3, 4  (24),  6, 13, 14,  K, 

30,  38,  29. 

A  more  oomplete  collation  migbt  modify  this  arrange. 
meat,  bat  It  is  (1  believe)  approximately  tnie. 

4  This  MS.  contains  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Laodlcenes  after 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  also.the  addition  1  Job.  v.  7, 
iu  the  following  form :  Quia  tret  mat  qui  teetimatitan 
iamt  ^i,  et  aqua,  et  sotvws,  et  Ira  vnum  nmL  Sicut  in 
codo  tree  nint,  foier  verbum  et  tpt,  et  tra  unum  tutit. 
It  la  remarkable  that  the  two  other  oldest  anthorities  In 
support  of  this  sddltion,  also  snpportlbs  Epistle  to  tbe 
Lsodicenes— the  MS.  of  Ia  Cava,  and  the  t^ecuUm  pob- 
UibedbyHal. 

'  A  fragment  containtaig  prefatory  excerpts  to  a  copy 
VOL.  n. 


5.  Brit.  Has.  Addit.  11,852.  Saec.  ix.  Epp. 
Paul.  Act.  Cath.  Epp.  Apoc  Good  Vul- 
gate."! 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Seg.  1  A.  xvi.  Saec.  xi.  Good 
Vulgate. 

7.  Cambridge,  Coll.  SS.  Ti-in.  B.  10,  5. 
Saec  ix.  (Collated  by  F.  J.  A.  Hort 
Bentley's  S.)  In  Saxon  letters:  akin  to  2.' 

8.  Cambridge,  Coll.  S3.  7W».  Cod.  Aug.  (F,). 
Pnblished  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1859.' 

9.  "  Codex  eocleeiae  Linoolniensis  800  an-° 
noram."     (Bentley's  {,  Act.  Apoc) 

10.  Brit.Mus.if»j.2F.i.  Saec.  xii.  (Bentley's 
B.)  Paul.  Epp.  xiv.  cam  commentario. 
Many  old  readings. 

A  Lectionary  quoted  by  Sabatier  (Saec  viii.),  and 
the  Mozarabic  IJturgy,  are  also  of  great  critical 
valae. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  which  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
portant help  towai'ds  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Of 
this  the  Heptateuch  and  Job  were  published  by  £. 
Thwaites,  Oxfd.  1699;  the  (Latin-J^on)  Psalter, 
by  J.  Spelman,  1640,  and  B.  Thorpe,  1835;  the 
Gospels,  by  Archbp.  Parker,  1571,  T.  Marshall, 
1665,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
and  St.  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C.  Hardwick) 
with  two  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  formed  on  a  collation 
of  five  MSS.,  and  the  Lindis&me  text  and  gloss. 
Comp.  also  the  Prankish  Version  of  the  Harmony 
of  Ammonius,  ed.  Schmeller,  1841. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  op  the  Latin 
Versions. — 33.  The  Latin  Version,  in  its  various 
forms,  contributes,  as  has  been  idready  seen,  more 
or  less  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of  t^e 
original  t^ts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  die  Common  and  HexapUric  texts  of  the  LXX. 
The  hearing  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX.  will  not  be 
noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  inquiry 
more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  LXX. 
Little,  again,  need  be  said  on   the  value  of  the 


of  St.  Binl's  epistles  written  in  a  band  closely  lesembllng 
this  is  found  KM.  Cotton.  yiteU.  C.  vUl. 

•  From  an  ezamlnatioQ  of  Bentley's  unpublished  col- 
lations. It  may  be  well  to  add  tbat  of  the  eighteen  French 
HSS.,  which  be  caused  to  be  compared  with  tbe  Clementine 
text  (Lvtet.  /'arir  apod  Claudivm  Sonnium,  mdcxxvut. 
See  Trln.  Coll.  Camb.  &  If ,  t),  the  following  are  tbe  most 
important,  and  would  repay  a  complete  collation.    Tbe 
writer  has  retained  Bentley's  notation :  some  of  the  USS. 
may  probably  have  passed  Into  other  collections, 
a.  S.  Oermani  a  Pratit.  Sec  vlll.    Gold  ondals  on 
purple  vellum.    Matt.  vL  2,  u<— to  end.    Mark  Iz. 
47,  <i«-xt.  13.  vldiuet.  zlL  23.  retwmaxHnt-Ao 
end.    Good  Vulgate. 
IL.  8.  eermani  a  Pratii.  (g*  of  TIscbdl  tec)    A  very 
Important  MS.,  containing  part  of  O.T„  tbe  whole 
of  N.T.  (of  Galilean  text?),  and  ■■  tria  folia  Pat- 
torts.'     Existing  collations  are  very  Incomplete. 
At  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
precedes  the  Shepherd,  the  MS.  has  (according  to 
Bentley)  the  following  note :  EiiplicU  ad  Bebraeot. 
Lege  cum  pace.     BiblujtJteca  ffieronimi  Pretbi- 
teri  Bethleem  secundum  Oraecum  a  emendatis.  mis 
enatpiortbu  conlottu  (sic). 
V.  8.  eememi  a  Pratit,  1,  2,  aj>.  809. 
o.  BM.  Begiae,  Paris.  370«.    4  Acep.    Saec.  Ix.    Many 

old  reading. 
w.  Bibl.  Begiae,  Farlo.  37oe  (2.S).    4  Gosp.,  with  some 

lacunae.    Sac  vlll.    Many  old  leadtaigs. 
p.  8.  MOrtiHi  Turomntis.    Ut.  anrets.    Sec  vIlL  An 
tanportant  MS.  (OalUoanl).    Corop.  p.  U9t,  note  • 
5  K 
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translation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  critidsm  of 
the  0.  T.  As  a  whole  his  woric  is  a  remarlrable 
monument  of  the  subetantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for 
the  exact  determinatioo  of  the  Latin  text  itself,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  im- 
possible or  unsatisfactory.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  in  the  premature  controversies  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  text,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  thoae  only  whidi  are  quoted  by 
Whitaker,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Bellarmin 
{pisputatim  on  Scripture,  pp.  163,  ff.,  ed.  Park. 

Gen.  i.  30,  om,  all  green  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.) ; 
iii.  15,  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tnum.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  reading  was 
ipse.  Comp.  Veroellone,  ad  loc.  See  also  Gen.  iv. 
16. 

iii.  17,  in  opere  tuo.    yr\yU2  for  "papa. 

iv.  16,  om.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in 
Jerome's  Quaett.  ffebr. 

vi.  6,  add.  et  praecavens  in  fiiturum.  The  words 
are  a  gloss,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

viii.  4,  vicesimo  septimo,  for  septimo  decimo. 
SoLXX. 

Id.  7,  egrediebatur  et  mm  revertebatur.  The 
non  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  been  introduced  from  the  LXX. 

xi.  13,  treceniis  tribus,  for  quadringentis  tribus. 
SoLXX. 

ix.  1,  fnndetnr  sanguis  illius.     Om,  "  by  man." 

xxxvii.  2.  Sedecim  for  septemdedm.  Probably 
a  transcriptural  error. 

xxxix.  6,  om.     "  Wherefore  he  left — Joseph." 

xl.  5,  OCT.     "The  butler— prison." 

xlix.  10.     Comp.  Vercellone  ad  loc. 

33,  om. 

lu  xxiv.  6,  xivii.  5,  xxxiv.  29,  the  variation 
is  probably  in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaining 
passages,  U.  8 ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6,  13, 26  ;  fi.  3 ;  xiv.  3 ; 
xvii.  16;  xix.  18;  xxi.  9;  xxiv.  22;  xxv.  34; 
xxrii.  33  ;  xxii.  32  ;  xxiviii.  5,  23:  xlix.  22,  con- 
tain differences  of  interpretation;  and  in  zixvi.  24, 
xli.  45,  the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  preserved  im- 
portant traditional  renderings. 

34.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  show 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
Vulgate  can  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  Version  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
present  revision  was  already  established ;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original,  often  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular 
passnge.  In  the  N.  T.  the  ca.se  is  &r  different. 
In  this  the  critical  evidence  of  the  Latin  is  separable 
into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  tiie  Old 
Latin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  revision.  The 
latter,  where  it  differs  from  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  roughly)  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS. ;  and  it  may  be 
&irly  concluded,  that  any  reading  opposed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text,  either  arose  later  than  the 
4th  century,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  range.  The  corrections  of  Jerome  do 
not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek 
MSS.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tiiey  supplement  the 
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original  testimony  of  USS.  by  an  independent  wit- 
ness. The  tu&stanc«  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the.copies 
of  the  Old  Latin,  hare  a  more  venerable  authority. 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  Version  dates,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  ChristiaD  Chuidi. 
The  translation,  as  a  whole,  was  practically  fixed 
and  current  more  than  a  century  before  the  tran- 
scription of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus  It  is  s 
witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
caeterv  paribus,  more  valuable,  than  is  represented 
by  any  other  authority,  tmless  the  Feshito  in  its 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was 
not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serioes 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  Gospels)  from 
the  fiist,  and  was  variously  corrupted  afterwaidi. 
But  the  corruptions  proceeded  in  a  different  direc- 
tion and  by  a  different  law  fi-om  those  of  GreA 
MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two  authoritia 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  nature 
of  these  conniptions,  and  what  the  diaracter  and 
value  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  the  Old  Latio, 
will  be  seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  b 
detail. 

35.  Before  giving  these,  however,  one  prelimi- 
nary remark  must  be  made.  In  estimating  tlx 
critical  value  of  Jerome's  labours,  it  is  necetsuy 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  his  different  woiks. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no  means  uniform; 
and  the  importance  of  his  judgment  varies  witli 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  The  three  veisioiis 
of  the  Psalter  represent  completely  the  three  dif- 
ferent methods  which  he  followed.  At  first  he 
was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  of  the 
current  text  (the  Romam  Psalter) ;  then  he  insti- 
tuted an  aocurate  comparison  between  the  cumat 
text  and  the  original  (the  Oailicaa  Psalter) ;  and 
in  the  next  place  he  transUted  mdependently, 
giving  a  dii'ect  version  of  the  original  (the  Hebnv 
I'salter).  These  three  methods  follow  one  sn- 
other  in  chronological  order,  and  answer  to  the 
wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of  the 
functions  of  a  biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
N.T.  belongs  unfortunately  to  the  first  period.  Whea 
it  was  maile,  Jerome  was  as  yet  unused  to  the  task, 
and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  prejudice. 
His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  remove  obrious 
interpolations  and  bltmders ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
likewise  introduced  some  changes  of  eipresaoii 
which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old  veraon, 
and  some  which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true 
expression  of  the  sense  («.  g.  Matt.  vi.  11,  si^Kr- 
subitatitiakm  for  quottdianvm).  But  while  he 
accomplished  much,  he  failed  to  carry  out  even  this 
limitail  purpose  with  thorough  completeness.  A 
rendering  which  he  commonly  altered  was  still  snf- 
ferad  to  remain  in  some  places  without  any  obvious 
reason  («.  g.  lunrHipioy,  to(d(a,  iupajilia) ;  and 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (a(«it 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  only  a  partial  examination  of  Greek 
copies,  and  those  probably  few  in  number.  The 
iwttlt  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  greater  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latin,  whether 
by  addition  or  omission,  are  generally  corrected 
in  the  Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also,  Jerome  gives 
the  true  reading  in  detaib  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  Old  Latin:  Matt.  i.  25,  cognoscAat ;  n. 
23,  prophetas;  v,  22,  om.  «{«? ;  ix.  15,  Ivgere; 
John  iii.  8;  Luke  ii.  S3,  6  rirrfif;  iv.  12:  •>«» 
not  rai%ly  he  leaves  a  false  reading  uncorrected 
(Matt.  ix.  28,  vobis;  x.  42),  or  adopts  a  false 
reading  where  the  true  one  was  abo  cmTent ;  Matt 
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xvi-  6;  iviU.  29;  ax.  4;  John  i.  3,  16;  vi.  64. 
Kven  in  gnver  rariiitions  he  is  not  exempt  from 
error.  The  famous  pericope,  John  vii.  53-viii. 
1 1,  which  had  gained  only  a  partial  entrance  into 
the  Old  Latin,  ia  certainly  established  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  additions  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  Luke  iv.  19, 
John  T.  4,  1  Pet.  Ui.  22,  were  already  generally 
or  widely  received  in  the  Latin  copies,  and  Jerome 
left  them  undisturbed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mark  xn.  9-20 ;  but  the  "  heavenly  testimony  " 
(1  John  T.  7),  which  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  interpolation, 
doe  to  an  African  gloss;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix  5,  were  really  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they 
maintained  their  place  in  the  mass  of  Latin  copies. 

36.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  was  fiu* 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  pcurts  of 
the  N.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Go^ls,  to  determine  any  substantial  difference  in 
the  Greek  texts  which  are  represented  by  the  Old 
»nd  Hieronymian  Versions.  Elsewhere  the  differ- 
ences, as  &r  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, are  differences  of  expression  and  not  of 
text ;  and  there  Is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate  MSS., 
when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  autho- 
rities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Commentaries  show  that  he 
used  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension 
which  passes  under  his  name,  and  even  expressly 
condemned  as  faulty  in  text  or  rendering  many 
passages  which  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Vulgute. 
Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galations  he  con- 
demns the  additions,  iii.  1,  verUati  non  obedire; 
T.  21,  homicidia ;  and  the  trausUtions,  i.  16,  non 
acqitievi  cami  et  tanguini  ( for  non  contuli  cttm  came 
et  sanguint) ;  v.  9,  modicum  fermentvm  Mam 
masaam  commpit  (for  modicum  fermmtvan  totem 
eonsperm)n«in  fermentat) ;  v.  11,  macuatitm  est 
(for  caaatit) ;  vi.  3,  leipsum  (seipse)  seducit  (for 
mentan  mam  decipit).  And  in  the  text  of  the 
^istie  which  he  gives  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
radings  which  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate  text,  of 
which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv.  21  ;  v.  13, 
23;  vi.  13,  15,  16,  &c.),  as  many  more  inferior 
leadings  (iv.  17,  26,  30,  &c.),  and  the  remainder 
differences  of  expression:  male  for  nequam,  redo 
pede  incedimt  for  recte  ambulaat,  runum  for 
itervm.  The  same  differences  are  fi>nnd  in  his 
Conunentaries  on  the  other  Epistles:  ad  Ephe*. 
i.  6;  iii.  14;  iv.  19;  r.  22,  Zl:  ad  Tit.  iii.  15. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  does  not  represent  the 
critical  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted 
■ease  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
But  still  there  are  some  readings  which  may  with 
probability  be  referred  to  his  revision :  Acts  xiii.  18, 
mora  eorum  sustinuit  for  nutriit  (aluit)  eot, 
Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  for  tempori.  Eph.  iv.  19, 
Utwninabit  tt  Christua  for  continges  Christum. 
Gal.  ii,  5,  neqiu  ad  koram  cesstmua  for  ad  horam 
eessimia.  I  Tim.  v.  19,  add.  nisi  tub  duobm  out 
tribua  tettibta. 

37.  The  chief  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latin  con- 
list  in  the  introduction  of  glosses.  These,  like  the 
corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezae  (i),), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem 
to  carry  os  back  to  the  time  when  the  evangelic 
tradition  had  not  yet  been  wholly  superseded  by 
the  written  GospeU,    Such  are  the  interpolations 
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at  Matt.  IH.  15 ;  xx.  28 ;  Luke  iii.  22  (compare 
also  Luke  i.  46 ;  xii.  38) ;  but  more  frequently 
they  are  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either  by 
direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evangelist, 
or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them.  - 
These  interpoUtions  ai«  frequent  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels ;  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  i.  29, 
vi.  10 ;  iz.  43,  50,  54 ;  xi.  2  ;  and  occur  also  in 
St.  John  vi.  56,  &c.  But  in  St.  John  the  Old  Latin 
more  commonly  errs  by  defect  than  by  excess.  Thus 
it  omits  clauses  certaiuly  or  probably  genuine :  iii. 
31 ;  iv.  9 ;  V.  36 ;  vi.  23 ;  viii.  58,  &c  Some- 
times, again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek  text  are 
free:  Luke  i.  29 ;  ii.  15 ;  vi.  21.  Such  variations, 
however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  highest 
value.  There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  HSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  reading  which  has  been 
obliterated  in  the  mass  of  authorities :  Luke  vl.  1 ; 
Mark  xvi.  9  ff. ;  v,  3 ;  and  not  nnfrequoitly  (comp. 
§  35)  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost  in  the 
Vulgate:  Luke  xiii.  19;  xiv.  5;  xv.  28. 

38.  But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  separately  preserved  the  true  reading 
are  rare,  when  compared  with  those  in  which  they 
combine  with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the 
great  mass  of  authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  furnish  instances  of  this  agreement, 
which  is  often  the  more  striking  because  it  exists 
only  in  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgate,  while  the  ' 
later  copies  have  been  con-upted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  Gi-eek  MSS.:  Mark  ii.  16;  ui.  25  (7) ; 
rili.  1 3,  &c. ;  Rom.  vi.  8 ;  xvi.  24,  &c  In  the  fii-st 
few  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i.  18  ((u)  ;  ii.  18;  iii.  10;  v.  4,  5,  11, 

30,  44, 47  ;  vi.  5,  13 ;  vii.  10,  14,  29 ;  viii.  32 
(x.  8),  &c.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
which  occur  equally  in  every  part  of  the  M.  T, : 
Luke  ii.  14,  40 ;  iv.  2,  &c. ;  John  i,  52 ;  iv.  42, 
51 ;  V.  16 ;  viii.  59 ;  xiv.  17,  &c. ;  Acts  ii.  30, 

31,  37,  &c. ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  15,  22,  27,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  passages  (comp.  §  35)  in  which 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  false  read- 
ing: Matt  vi.  15;  vii.  10;  viii.  28  (7),  &c. ;  Luke 
iv.  17;  xiii.  23,  27,  31,  &c.;  Acts  iii.  20,  &c.; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  &c.  But  these  are  comparatively 
few,  and  commonly  marked  by  the  absoice  of  all 
Eastern  corroborative  evidence.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  separation  of 
readings  which  are  due  to  free  rendering,  or  care- 
lessness, or  glosses,  bat  in  practice  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  are 
due  to  the  Idiosynci'asy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Version 
from  those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original 
text.  And  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  rudeness  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  also 
the  most  precious  monument  of  Latin  Christianity. 
For  ten  centuries  it  preserved  in  Western  Europe  a 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  far  pui-er  than  that  which  was 
current  in  the  Byzantine  Chunh ;  and  at  tlie  revival 
of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards  a  revision 
of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which  the  best  biblical 
critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bentley,  with  ever- 
deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin 
authorities. 

39.  Of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgate 
little  need  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  dealing  with  the  N,  T,,  at  least,  we  are  now 
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tn  possession  of  means  infinitely  more  rained  and 
l)etter  suited  to  tlie  right  elucidation  of  the  text 
than  could  bare  been  enjoyed  by  the  original 
African  translatora.  It  is  a  &lse  humility  to  rate 
as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ages.  If  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  language,  the  clear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  grammar,  the  avourate 
investigation  of  words,  the  minute  comparison  of 
andent  texts,  the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the 
long  lessons  of  experience,  hare  contribut«l  nothing 
towanis  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture, 
all  trust  in  Uirme  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
not  in  this  respect  fiir  in  advance  of  the  simple 
peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  of  North  Africa,  or 
even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
have  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  dishonour 
them  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  quote  instances  whpre  the  latin  Version 
renders  the  Gi-eek  incon'ectly.  Such  fanlts  arise 
most  commonly  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
exact  words  ot  the  original,  and  thus  that  which 
is  an  error  in  rendering  proves  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  ti-anslator 
generally  ibllowetl  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
the  interpreter  of  the  N.  T.  will  be  tiilly  justilied 
in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the  authority  of 
early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the 
traditional  sense  (John  i.  3,  9,  viii.  25,  &c.)  or 
indicate  an  early  difference  of  translation ;  and  then 
it*  evidence  may  be  of  the  highest  vidue.  But 
even  here  the  judgment  must  be  free.  Versions 
supply  authority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for 
the  rendering. 

Vm.  Thb  Lanouaob  op  the  Latin  Vbr- 
BI0N8.  —  40.  The  characteristics  of  Christian 
Latinity  have  been  most  unaccountably  neglected  ' 
by  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  lately  that  the  full  importance  of  provincial 
dialects  in  the  history  of  languages  has  been  fully 
recognised,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  writings 
of  TertulUan,  Aruobius,  and  the  African  Fatliers 
generally,  will  now  at  length  receive  the  attention 
which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
go  bock  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the 
pnrest  traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African 
Latin.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings 
the  powerful  influence  of  this  venerable  Version  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Version  itself  exhibits 
numerous  peculiarities  which  were  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  current  dialect.  Generally  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements  both 
in  the  Latin  Veisiun  and  in  subsequent  writings : 
(1)  Provincialisms  and  (2)  Graecisms.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language;  the  latter  as  marking,  in 
some  degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few 
remarks  on  each  of  these  heads,  which  may  help 
to  guide  inquiry,  can  be  oflfered  here;  but  the 
careful  reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Version 
{e.  g.  Psalms,  Ecdus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  modem  Vul- 
gate) will  supply  numerous  illustnttions.> 

(1.)  Protiincialiams. — tl.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  the  htngnage  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reappearance  in  it  of  early 
forms  which  are   found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as 


>  Card.  Wiseman  (Tiro  trtterj,  ftc,  republished  In 
Euayt,  I.  pp.  48-64)  has  examined  this  subject  in  some 
detail,  and  the  wrttOT  lisa  fnlly  availed  hlmnelf  of  bis 
examples,  In  sdditlon  to  those  wUcb  he  bad  Umself  col- 
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archaisms  by  grammariaiu.  These  establish  m  s 
signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popolar  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literary  idiom,  and,  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  words, /orm, 
and  constrvdian*  will  show  the  extent  to  i^atk 
this  phenomenon  prevails. 

(«)  M'onfe: 

StuHHoquian,  muUihquium,  nmSoqia 
(Phiutus);  sUAUimentum  (id.);  dait 
(snbst  id.);  condigTUts  (id.) ;  araih»- 
cuh  (id.) ;  r>enipeUu  (id.) ;  iatiint-i$ 
(id.);  stacte  {\d.)i  oordalHS  (Ennhit,; 
custoditio  (Festus) ;  <Ucip«h,  dijcn 
(Plautus) ;  exentero  (id.) ;  *c«»  (Ptc) 
mmo  (to  driee,  Festus). 
(JB)  Ibma: 

Deponents  as  Pasave:    con^olbr,  krtor, 

prvmereor  (Heb.  liii.  16 ) ;  mnarfror. 
Irregular  inflections:  parttbor  o&sooaja; 
conversely,  exiet,  &c. 
tapetia  (Plautus),  haec  (fem.  pi.) 
Unusual  forms:  pcacua  (fem.);  mannr 
(masc.);    tal  (neut.);    retia   fas?.'; 
certor,  odio,  comum,  •ftacor  (snbk), 
dti^or. 
(y)  Conatrvctians: 

Emigro  with  ace.  (Ps.  lii.  7,  emigrsKt  te 

de  tabemacnlo) ;   dominor  with  ^.; 

noceo  with  ace. ;  sui, suia  for  pyt,ic; 

non  for  ne  prohibitive ;  capit  impeti. 

42.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  otker 

peculiarities  which  evidently  belong  to  the  Afrkao 

(or  common)  dialect,  and  not  merely  to  the  Chrirtan 

form  of  it.     Such  are  the  words  nunorare,  mm- 

rati),  improperiian,  framea  (a  sword),  ablidiitio, 

annualia,  aUeviare,  pectutcultim,  aiUamrak,  pi»- 

jica,  paratura,  tortwra,  iritndare  (met.),  tribiM*. 

valefiicere,  veredurim,  viare,   victaalia,  virtcttm 

(viretum),  vilukmtn,  volatitia  (subst.),  qtaleiw, 

reclinatoriam,     tcnUinium,    sponsare,    tiratifa 

(sul»t.),  mferentia,  mfkientia,  superalnmdatu, 

suttinentia,  cartallus,  casiUlile,  coUactaana,  cuM- 

care,  genimen,  qroasitudo,  rrfectio  {KoriXuiiaX  O" 

terminium,  defimdio  (decease),  lubstantia  (sU-* 

incolatut. 

New  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives :  pof*^ 
proximare,  approximare,  assiduare,  pigntn, 
talmre  {salvator,  talvatio),  obviare,  jucuuim, 
and  espedally  a  large  class  in  -fico :  mortipx,  n"- 
fico,  sanctijico,  glorifico,  darifico,  btat^co,  au^ 
fico,  gratifico,fructijico. 

Other  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are :  afpriiprvrt. 
appretiarc,  tmebretoere,  mdukare,  isfiw" 
(pl&nus),  mamcare. 

In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  alto  many 

(1)  New  substantives  derived  from  sdjediw! 
postibilUaa,  praedaritca,  patemitas,  proocwatis, 
reltgiositas,  nativitas,  tupemacuitas,  magn"^ 

or  verbs :  requietio,  respectio,  crtatura,  sabttati'H 
extoUentia. 

(2)  New  verbals:  accensxbSii,  acctptahilii,i>o- 
bilis,productUis,  paanbtiis,  receptibilis,  npr«Mi» 
bilis,  suadaUia,  suhjeclibais,  amptUva ;  ^^PJ*' 
cipial  forma:  pudoratua,  angvstiatta,  tmoratv, 
tetaalut,  dixiplmatui,  nuignatia,  Kngix't'^ 


lected.  The  naaunu  of  Faber  («d  m»)f«  "f  "J* 
complete  for  Ecclesiastical  latin  j  snd  ''°''^' VT 
cordance  Is,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  ohwTrt  "OI*" 
for  the  aalhortsed  Clementine  text 
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(3)  New  adjectires:  animaeqma,  Umporanetit, 
vn^mitug,qvenilosus;  and  adverbs,  (<rr*6i/ttor,  tmo- 
nimiter,  spiritualittr,  cognoscibiliter,  fidudaHter. 

The  series  of  nefjative  coinpoands  is  peculiarly 
worthj-  of  notice :  inonanoratio,  increditio,  mcon- 
sumauitio;  itjumorare;  inauxiliatm,  indeficient, 
mconfutibilia,  imfMrtabUit. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  late  stage  of  a 
language  roust  be  redconed  the  excessive  lieqnency 
of  oompoands,  especially  foniied  with  the  preposi- 
tions. These  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Latin 
Version,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  not  direct  translations  of  the 
late  LXX,  fonns,  and  not  independent  forms :  e.  g. 
addecimare,  adinvmire  litio,  adincrefcere,  per- 
efflaere,  fenramdare,  propvrgare,  tupertxaltare, 
tuptrinvaleacere,  suparerogare,  remtilare,  rememo- 
ratio,  repropitiari,  subinferre.  Of  these  many  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  Greek  words :  super- 
aduUa  (1  Cor,  vii.  36),  tiqierseminare  (Matt.  xiii. 
25),  ooraportictpes,  comxgitimis,  aomplantatus,  &c. 
(supersubstantialis,  Matt  vi,  II);  and  others  are 
formed  to  express  distinct  ideas:  mdxMtericius,  sub- 
nervare,  Ac." 

(2.)  Graecims. — 43.  The  "simplicity"  of  the 
Old  Version  necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Tery  numeioua  Septo^ntal  or  N.  T.  foi-ms,  many 
of  which  have  now  passed  into  common  use.  In 
this  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  diffei^- 
ence  which  exists  between  Jerome's  own  work  and 
the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it.  Ex- 
amples of  Greek  words  are:  zelare,  perizama, py- 
th(m,pyt/umissa,proselytus,prophetes  -tisaa  -tizare 
-tarCf  poderiSf  pompaticCt  ihesaurizare,  anathema- 
tizare,  agonitare,  agonia,  aromalizare,  angelus 
-icut,  penbohta,  piatiaa,  probatica,  papyrio,  pasio- 
phoria,  teloniwn,  eucharit,  acharis,  romphaea, 
brcmum,  dithalassus,  doma  {thronus),  thymiato- 
nton,  trutega,  acandalum,  sitarcia,  blaapliemare, 
&C.,  besides  the  piu-ely  technical  terms :  patriarcha, 
Paraacete,  Faacha,  Faracktus,  Other  words  based 
oa  the  Greek  are  :  aporior,  angario,  apoataiare, 
apostolatua,  acedior  {kicrfila). 

'Some  close  renderings  are  interesting:  amodo 
(Inh  toiStov),  propitiatorium  (IXaoT^pioi'),  inid- 
ipsum  {M  rh  abrh),  rationale  (KoytToy,  Ex. 
xzriil,  15,  &c.),  scCTio/octortus  .(Acts  iviii.  3),  te- 
mistiverbias  (Acts  xvii.  18),  atbintroductus  (Gal. 
ii.  4),  supercertari  (Jude  3),  civililas  (Acts  xxii. 
28),  intentator  malorum  (Jam.  i.  13).  To  this 
head  also  must  be  referred  such  constructions  as 
zelare  with  accus.  ( (ii\ovy  riva) ;  facere  with  tn/. 
drowTv  . . .  ffyMat) ;  potestaa  with  inf.  (^{oinrlo 
i^Uycu) ;  the  use  of  the  inf.  to  express  an  end  (Acts 
Tii.  43,  4itot1i<raiTf  vpoa-KvytTv)  or  a  result  (Luke 
i.  25,  iwttiw  i^tKtTy,  req>exit  aiiferre) ;  the  in- 
troduction of  ^utn  for  8ti  in  the  sense  of  Mat  (Luke 
i.  58,  audienmt . , ,  quia),  or  for  trt  recitatitmm 
(Matt.  vii.  23,  Confitebor  Slit  quia  .  .  .);  the  dat. 
with  asseqiti  (Luke  i.  3,  ■wapeacpKovSttv  V.  L.) ; 
the  use  of  the  gen.  with  the  comparative  (John  i. 
50,  nw^ora  honan) ;  and  such  Hebraisms  as  tt'r 
mortit  (1  K.  ii.  26).     Comp.  §  «, 

Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Vulpite 
Latin  bean  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived 


■  It  would  be  Interesting  to  trace  the  many  striking 
parallelisms  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  African  Ap- 
pnlelns  (e.g.  incredHnlit  (act)  ineffugibilit,  mntatare^ 
he),  or  the  Spanish  Seneca  (e.  g.  inqmet%tdo,  inpunUu$, 
4kc.). 

>  Probably  the  most  remarkable  example  of  tbe  in- 
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from  the  original  text;  and  the  modifications  of 
form  which  are  capable  of  being  carried  back  to 
this  source,  occur  yet  more  largely  in  modem 
languages,  whether  in  this  case  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulgate 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  ns  is  more  likely,  we 
roust  suppose  that  the  Vulgate  has  preserved  a 
distinct  record  of  powers  which  were  widely  work- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  Empire  on  the  common 
Latin.  These  are  (1 )  an  extension  of  the  use  of 
prepositions  for  simple  cases,  «.  ^.  in  the  renderings 
of  iv.  Col.  iii.  17,  facere  in  verbo,  &c. ;  (2)  an 
assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  article,  e.g.  1  John  i.  2,  ipsa  vita;  Luke 
xxiv,  9,  illia  undecim,  &c. ;  and  (3)  a  constant 
employment  of  the  deiinitive  and  epithetic  genitive, 
where  classical  usage  would  have  reqnii-ed  an 
adjective,  e.  g.  Col.  i.  13,  filius  caritatis  suat;  iii. 
12,  viscera  misericordiae. 

44.  The  peculiarities  which  hare  been  enume- 
rated are  found  in  gi-eater  or  less  frequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  abundant  and  striking  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  preserved  least  changed  from  the  Old  Latin, 
the  Apociypha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse. 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  otten  says,  had  spent  many 
yea»  in  the  schoob  of  grammaiians  and  rhetoricians, 
could  not  &il  to  soften  down  many  of  the  asperities 
of  the  earlier  version,  either  by  adopting  variations 
already  in  partial  use,  or  by  coiTecting  fiinlty  ex- 
pressions himself  as  he  revised  the  text.  An  ex- 
amination of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  and  New 
Versions  of  the  Gospels  will  show  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  he  ventui^  to  intro- 
duce:— Luke  i.  60,  oixU  non.  Vet.  L.  nequaquam, 
Vulg. ;  id.  65,  tv  l\ti  Tf  ipuy^,  in  onmi  montana. 
Vet.  L.  tuper  omnia  montana,  Vulg. ;  ii.  1,  pro- 
fiteretur,  profeesio.  Vet.  L.  describeretw,  de- 
scriptio,  Vulg. ;  id.  13,  exercitus  caelestis,  Vet.  L. 
militiae  caelestis,  Vulg. ;  id.  34,  quod  amtradice- 
tta;  Vet.  L.  cm  contr.  Vulg. ;  id.  49,  t»  propria 
Patris  mei.  Vet.  L.  tn  his  quae  patris  mei  sunt, 
Vulg.  Some  words  he  seems  to  have  changed  con- 
stantly, though  not  universally :  e.  g.  oiotidittb, 
obaudio  (obedientia,  obedio) ;  mensurare  (metiri) ; 
dilectm  (caritas) ;  sacramentttm  (mysterium),  &c. 
And  many  of  the  most  remarkable  foims  are  con- 
fmed  to  bocks  which  he  did  not  revise :  elucidare, 
inaltare  (juoundari) ;  fwniyabundus,  iHamentatus, 
indisciplinatus,  insuspicabilis ;  exaecramentum  {ex- 
terminium),  gaudimonium ;  extoUeniia,  honorifi- 
centia ;  hmrgtilatio,  inhonoratio. 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scn'ptural 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us 
mainly  through  the  Latin;  and  in  a  wider  view 
the  Vulgate  is  the  connecting  link  between  classical 
and  modem  languages.  It  contains  elements  which 
belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits 
(if  oftei  in  a  rude  form)  the  flexibility  of  the  popular 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  furnished  the 
source  and  the  model  for  a  large  portion  of  current 
Latin  derivatives.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  characteristic  words  which  have  been  given  will 
show  how  many  of  them,  and  how  many  corre- 
sponding forms,  have  passed  into  living  languages.' 


floenoe  of  theology  upon  popular  language.  Is  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  correlativei  of  xerbtim  in  all  the 
Romance  languages.  'I*be  forms  occur  In  the  religious 
technical  sense  (the  Word),  but  otherwise  they  are  re- 
placed by  the  representatives  o^ parabola  (parola,  parole, 
&r.).    Comparo  Diet,  Ktym.  HorU>.  2S3. 
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To  follow  out  thU  question  in  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here ;  but  it  would  fuiiiish  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  langua;^  fruitful  in  results  and  hitherto 
unwritten.  Within  a  more  limited  range,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Versions  is  undeniable,  though 
its  extent  is  mrely  realised.  The  vast  power  which 
they  hare  had  in  determining  the  theological  terms 
of  Western  Christendom  can  hardly  be  orerrsted. 
By  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  current  doctrinal 
terminology  is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and,  ax  fiir 
as  can  be  ascertained,  was  originated  in  the  Latin 
Version.  Predestination,  jtutificatum,  mpereroga- 
tion  {ittpererogo),  taactijication,  3alvation,  medi- 
ator, regeneration,  reeelatum,  vititatum  (met.), 
propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate. 
Orace,  redemption,  election,  reconciliation,  iati$- 
factian,  inspiration,  scripture,  were  devoted  there 
to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament  (jivirrlipioy) 
and  communion  are  from  the  same  som-ce;  and 
though  bt^tism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the 
addition  of  orders,  penance,  oongregation,  priett. 
But  it  can  be  seen  from  the  form*  already  bought 
forward  that  the  Latin  Versions  hare  left  their  mark 
both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts; 
and  if  the  right  method  of  controversy  is  based 
upon  a  cltnr  historical  perception  of  the  force  of 
words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the 
rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom  ;  the  Version  with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
fiuniliar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  ti'uth.      [B.  F.  W.] 

VULTUEE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  n*"5  (dayyih)  and  fltCI ;  and  also  in  Job 
zxriii.  7,  of  n*M,ai/i/(U;  elsewhere,  in  Lev.  xi.  14, 
and  Deut.  liv.  13,  more  correctly  rendered  "  kite:" 
LXX.  yif^  and  Txrirot,  Vulg.  vultur;  except  in 
Is.  ixxiv.  15,  where  LXX.  read  fAo^s,  and  Vulg. 
correctly  milma. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kites  or  buzzards.     n''i  is  evidently  synonymous 

with  Arab.  jomXAi  h'dayah,  the  Temacnlar  for  the 
"  kite  "  in  Noith  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
"red"  for  the  black  kite  especially.  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  2,  195)  explains  it  Vuitur  niycr.  The 
Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in 
rendering  it  "  kite."  H'K  (ayySh)  is  yet  more  cei^ 
tainly  referable  to  this  bird,  which  in  other  passages 
it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  [Jfieroz.  ii.  b.  2, 
c  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  the 

Arabs  call  L>lj  {.yoy)  from  its  cry ;  but  does  not 
state  what  species  this  is,  supposing  it  apparently 
to  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which,  how- 
ever, is  obtiudt,  el  agaag. 

There  are  two  vei^  different  species  of  birf  com- 
prised under  the  English  term  vulture :  the  griSbn 

{Oyps  fulmts,  Sav.),  Arab.  jwV  nesser ;  Heb. 
yfitnesher;  invariably  rendei-ed  "eagle"  by  A. V. ; 

V  V 

and  the  perenopter,  or  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron 
percnopterua,  Sav.),  Arab.  A^aLj,  rakhma ;  Heb. 
Dm,  rdchim;   rendered  "  gieiv^agle"  by  A.  V. 
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The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  in 
these  cases  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  However 
degrading  the  substitution  of  the  ignoUe  vulture 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in 
many  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
griffon  is  in  all  its  movements  and  characteristics  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  povcr> 
ful  which  is  seen  ou  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and  fiur 
surpassing  the  eagle  in  size  and  power.  Its  only 
rival  in  these  respects  is  the  Beairded  Vulture  or 
Lammergeyer,  a  more  uncommon  bird  everywhere, 
and  which,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  giifibn,  bald  on  the 
head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  nesher  (see 
Mic  i.  16).  Very  different  is  the  slovenly  and 
cowardly  Egyptian  vulture,  the  fiuniliar  scavenger 
of  all  Oriental  towns  and  villages,  protected  for  its 
useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised,  till  its  name 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach  like  that  of  the  dog 
or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  ayydh  to  refer  to  the  red  kite 
(mibma  regaiis,  Temm.),  and  dayy&h  to  the  black  kite 
(miAius  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  find  the  piercing  ngiit 
of  the  farmer  refenwl  to  by  Job  (xxviii.  7),  sol 
the  gr^^ous  habits  of  the  ktter  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15).  Both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
rea  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country,  ss  fbr- 
merly  in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  nnmtien, 
generally  soaring  at  a  great  height  over  the  plains, 
according  to  Dr.  Roth,  and  apparently  leaving  the 
ooontry  in  winter.  The  black  kite,  which  is  so 
numerous  everywhere  as  to  be  gregarious,  may  be 
seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  hovering  over  the 
villages  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-out 
for  oSai  and  garbage,  which  are  its  favourite  food. 
Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
attacks  living  animals.  It  is  therefore  never  mo- 
lested by  the  natives,  and  bnilda  it*  nest  on  treei 
in  their  neighbourhood,  fantastically  decorating  it 
with  as  many  rags  of  coloured  doth  as  it  on 
collect. 

There  are  three  species  of  Tolture  known  to 
inhabit  Palestiue: — 

1.  The  Lammergeyer  (<?ypa«fosiar6ohis,CnT.), 
which  is  rare  everywhere,  and  only  found  in  den- 
late  mountain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  young  in 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inaccessible  precipices. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  rather 
than  a  vulture. 

2.  The  Griffon  (Oyps  fuhus,  Sav.),  mentioned 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the 
gi'cat  height  at  which  it  soars.  Aristotle  (.im*- 
Hist.  vi.  5)  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  griffin 
scents  its  prey  from  afar,  and  congregates  in  the 
wake  of  an  army.  The  same  singular  instinct  vsi 
remarked  in  the  Russian  war,  when  vast  nnmlien 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  in  the  Crimea,  sad 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  neigD- 
bourhood  of  the  camp,  although  previously  they 
had  been  scarcely  known  in  the  country.  "  ^'^''^ 
soever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  ea^es  be  gathered 
together"  (Matt.  xxiv.  28))  "Where  the  slain 
are,  there  is  she"  (Job  xxxix.  30).  The  writer 
obsierved  this  bird  universally  distributed  ■■"""! 
mountainous  and  rocky  districta  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  south-east  Its  fiivoonte 
breeding-places  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericno, 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vulture  (A»- 
pAron  percncpterus,  Sav.),  otlen  called  Phsrsohs 
hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist  snd  all 
subsequent  travelleiv,  and  very  numerous  evc^ 
where.  Two  otiier  species  of  very  large  Me.  "X 
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eared  and  doareom  Tultnia  (  Vu?<ur  mibicus,  Smith, 
and  VuUur  cinereia,  L.),  although  inhabitant*  of  the 
ndghbooring  countries,  and  probably  also  of  the 
Goath-east  of  Palestine,  have  not  yet  been  noted  in 
coUectioDS  from  that  country.  [H.  B.  T.] 


w 

WAGES.*  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
recompenoe  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
Labon  (Gen.  xiix.  15,  20,  xxz.  28,  xxxi.  7,  8,  41). 
This  usage  was  only  natural  among  a  pastoral  and 
changing  popolation  like  that  of  the  tent-dwellers 
of  Syria.  In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of 
wages  were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention  of  the 
rate  c^  wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable 
of  tlie  householder  and  vineyard  (Matt.  xi.  2), 
where  the  labourer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably =7{<2.,  a  rate  which  agrees  with 
Tobit  T.  14,  'where  a  diwJima  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  soldier  (ten  cases  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  republic  (Tac.  ilnn.  i.  17;  Polyb.  vi. 
39).  It  was  perhaps  the  traditional  remembrance 
of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  of  "  drachmas  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peasants  "  (Shakspeai-e,  Jut.  Caea.  iv.  3).  In 
earlier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower, 
as  until  lately  it  was  throughout  India.  In  Scot- 
land we  know  that  in  the  last  century  a  labourer's 
daily  wages  did  not  exceed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Liota  of 
JEngmeen,  ii.  96).  But  it  is  likely  that  labourers, 
and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions 
(Michaelis,  Lttiet  of  Moses,  §130,  vol.  ii.  p.  190, 
ed.  Smith),  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  v^Arta, 
used  in  Luke  iii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  also 
by  Polybius,  vi.  39.  The  Mishnah  {Baba  metzia, 
vii.  1,  §5),  speaks  of  victuals  being  allowed  or 
not  aooording  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  up  to  the 
value  of  a  denarius,  i.  e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  Law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xii.  13  ;  Deut  xxiv.  14,  Ibj ; 
and  the  Mi^mah  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use  of 
animals  {Baba  metzia,  ix.  12).  The  employer 
who  refused  to  give  his  labourers  sufficient  victuals 
is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of 
withholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xiii.  13 ; 
Ual.  iii.  5  ;  James  v.  4). 

Wages  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labourers, 
are  mentioned  (Hag.  i.  6 ;  Ez.  xxix.  18, 19 ;  John  iv. 
36).  Burckhardt  mentions  a  case  in  Syria  resembling 
cloiiely  that  of  Jacob  with  Laban — a  man  who  served 
eight  years  for  his  food,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his 
master's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  his  &ther-in-law  to  per&rm  acts  of 
service  for  him  (Si/ria,  p.  297).  [H.  W.  P.] 
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WAGGON.  [Cart  and  Chakiot.]  The 
Oriental  waggon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  composed  of 
two  or  three  planks  6xed  on  two  solid  cireular 
blacks  of  wood,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter, 
which  serve  as  wheels,  Tothe  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheeltiarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  pa»- 
sengers,  mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  "buflaloes  or  oxen 
(Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  191, 235,  238  ;  Olearius, 
2hn).  p.  309 ;  Ker  Porter,  JVor.  ii.  533.)  Egyp- 
tian  carts  or  waggons,  such  as  were  sent  to  convoy 
Jaoob  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27),  are  described  under 
Cabt.  The  covered  waggons  for  conveying  the 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  con- 
structed on  Egyptian  models.  They  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Herodotus 
mentions  a  four-wheeled  Egyptian  vdiide  (&/ua{a) 
used  for  sacred  purposes  (Her.  ii.  63).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WALLS.^  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Handickaft;  MoRTAB.]  1.  The  pi-ao- 
tice  common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3 ;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Robinson,  ii.  338;  Col.  Ch.  Chiron.  (1857), 
p.  459).  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builders 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still  be  seen,  both  in  the  existing  substructions 
and  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  more 
modem  constructions.  Some  of  these  stones — 
andent,  but  of  uncertain 'date — are  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to*6  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  thick  (Rob.  i. 
233, 282, 286,  iii.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  number- 
less instances  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
feces  of  these  stones  are  "  bevelled"  in  flat  grooves. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Roman  period  (Kob.  i.  261,  286, 
ii.  75,  76,  278,  353,  iii.  52, 58, 84, 229,  461, 493, 
511 ;  Feii^sson,  ffdbk.  of  Arch.  p.  288).  On  the 
contrary  side,  see  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1858),  p.  350. 
But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded 
by  some  of  those  at  Baalbek,  thi-ee  of  which  are 
each  about  63  feet  long;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the 
quarry,  measures  68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17 
feet  2  inches  brood,  and  14  feet  7  inches  thick. 
Its  weight  cou  scarcely  be  less  than  600  tons  (Rob. 
iU.  505,  512;  Volney,  Trm.  ii.  241). 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  build- 
ings, as  described  by  Josephus,  corresponds  remark- 
ably to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabe  of  a 
more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alabaster  (Joseph. 
Jnt.  viii.  5,  §2 ;  Fergusson,  Hdbk.  202,  203). 

3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain  roads  or  teiTaces  formed  on  the  sides 


•  1.  TDb,  riTilB'D ;  iiuMt;  menes. 

X  n?P9 ;  luaOis ;  opus :  wages  for  work  done,  from 
^B,  -work"  (Ges.  p.  lllj). 

b  1.  nS'lB'M ;  xopiiytiii  <"ur< ;  only  in  Eir.  v.  3. 

X  (o)  TtJ  ;  ^yiiit;  fnaceria.  (b)  TIJ  j  ^poYfim; 
maeeria.    (c)  mi3  ;  tuumifu,  ^Yf^  i  '^P"- 

3.  DDin  S  nixot ;  murut. 


4.  ?*n ;  tiyoiusi  vA-tat:  also  irpaT<txio>U' >  O^. 

6.  pn  and  yJH;  n*x<K i  paries. 

6.  y^Tn  i  nptntxoc ;  ii«ir< :  only  in  Dm.  Ix.  2S. 

T.  (a)  ?nb-       (6)  ?n3.  ChaM. ;  rolxot ;  paries. 

8.  Tj7 ;  THXM ;  pants. 

»•  T|{?;  rtlxKi  HMtrut. 
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WANDERING 


of  hilb  for  purposes  of  cultivation  (Bob.  ii.  493,  iii. 
14,  45). 

4.  The  "  path  of  the  vineyanb  "  (Num.  uii.  24) 
is  illustrated  by  RobinioD  as  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side  (£.  B.  ii.  80 ;  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  102, 420 ;  Lindsay,  Trm.  p.  239  ^  Maun- 
drdl.  Early  Trm.  p.  437).  [Wmuow.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

[WlLOKRNESS  OF  WANDERINQ.] 

WAR.  The  most  impoi-tant  topic  in  connexion 
with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  anny,  which  is 
destined  to  carry  it  on.  This  has  been  already 
described  under  t)ie  head  of  Amir,  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaves  it.  Before  entering  on  a  war 
of  aggression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and  Thnm- 
mim  (Judg.  i.  1,  u.  27,28 ;  1  Sam.  xir.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xiviii.  6,  XXX.  8),  or  some  acknowledged  piophet 
(IK.  ixii.  6;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  The  heathens 
betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divination 
for  the  same  purpose  (Ex.  xii.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  iiirther  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing 
into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
xiv,  18),  a  custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sum.  xi.  11 ;  comp.  Ps.  Irviii. 
1,  24).  Daring  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
the  signal  for  warlike  preparations  was  sounded  by 
priests  with  the  silver  ti-umpets  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  X.  9,  ixxi.  6).  Formal  proclamations  of 
war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents ; 
but  occasionally  messages  either  deprecatory  or 
detiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  li.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Ahab  ( 1  K.  XX.  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  Jehoash 
(2  K.  xiv.  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  district 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Judg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  ixvi.  4).  When  an  engagement 
was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offei-ed  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  9, 
xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting  address  delivered  either 
by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  or  by  a  priest 
(Deut.  XX.  2).  Then  followed  the  battle-signal, 
sounded  forth  from  the  silver  trumpets  as  already 
described,  to  which  the  host  responded  by  shouting 
the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52 ;  Is.  xiii.  13 ;  Jer. 

1.  42;  Ez.  xxi.  22;  Am.  i.  14).  The  combat 
assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  rather  than  on  the  disposition  of  masses. 
Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  flectness  of  foot 
and  strength  of  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chi-, 
xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  vai-ious  strategic  devices 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh.  viii. 

2,  12;  Judg.  XI.  36),  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16),  or 

*  ^IVO,  Ut.  tn  "enclosing  "  or  "  besieging.*'  and  benoe 
applied  to  the  wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected. 

''  n77D.  Saalachtttz(^rcUrol.  11.  S(M)  understands  this 
term  of  the  scaling-ladder,  comparing  the  cognate  stiJUm 
(Gen.  xxvlll.  IJ),  and  giving  the  verb  sWpJac,  which  ac- 
companies SDildA,  the  sense  of  a  "  horried  advancing  "  of 
the  ladder. 

'  p*^.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meanhig  of  this 
term.  The  sense  of  *■  torreta "  assigned  to  It  by  Ge- 
senlos  (Iko.  p.  330)  has  been  olijected  to  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  word  always  appears  in  the  singnlar  number, 
•nd  In  connexion  with  the  expression  "round  about" 
the  city.     Hence  the  sense  of  "  circumvallation  "  has 
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circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Another  mode  of 
settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection  of  champions 
( 1  Sam.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  14),  who  were  spurred 
on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  xviii.  25;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xt.6). 
The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  oonqueron 
were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  ix.  22). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner : — A  line  of  circumvallation  ■ 
was  drawn  round  the  place  (Ez.  iv.  2;  Mic.  v.  1), 
constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood  (Deut.  xx.  20),  together  with  earth  and  any- 
other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not  only  cut 
off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding  country,  bat 
also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  besiegers. 
The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one 
or  more  "  moants  "  or  "  banks  "  ^  in  the  direction 
of  the  dty  (2  Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  K.  xix.  32 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
33),  which  was  gradually  increased  in  height  until 
it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  city  wall.  On 
this  mound  or  bonk  towers'  were  erected  (2  K. 
XXV.  1 ;  Jer.  Iii.  4;  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  22, 
xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingen  and  archen  might 
attack  with  effect.  Battering-rams  '  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on 
it.  Undermining  the  walls,  though  practised  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layai-d,  Xin.  ii.  371),  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Bible:  the  reference  to  it  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  in  Jer.  li.  58,  is  not  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal text.  Sometimes,  however,  the  walls  were 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  either  by  individual 
warriors  who  protected  themselves  from  above  by 
their  shields  (Ez.  xxvi.  8),  or  by  the  furthei-  use  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  Hekpolis,'  refen-ed  to  in 
I  Mace.  xiii.  43.  Burning  the  gates  was  another 
mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The 
water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it  were 
possible  (Jud.  vii.  7).  The  besieged,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  foi-tiBcations  (Is. 
xxii.  10),  and  repcllol  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by 
missiles  (2  Sam.  xi.  24),  by  throwing  over  beams 
and  heavy  stones  (Judg.  ix.  53 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21  ; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  3,  §3,  6,  §3),  by  pouring  down 
boiling  oil  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  §28),  or  lastly  by  erecting 
fixed  engines  for  the  propulsion  of  stones  and  arrows 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  [Engine.]  Sallies  were  also 
made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  besiegers' 
works  (1  Mace  vi.  31 ;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §4),  and 
driving  them  away  fiom  the  neighbourhood.  The 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illus- 
tration Irom  the  representations  of  such  scenes  on 
the  Assyrian  slabs.  We  there  see  the  "bank" 
thi-own  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane^  with 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the 
walls:  moveable  towera  of  considerable  elevation 
brought  up,  whence  the  waniors  dischai-ge  their 


been  assigned  to  It  by  Hichaells,  Kell  (irAOoi.  IL  303) 
and  others.  It  Is  difflcalt,  however,  in  this  case,  to  see 
any  dlsUnctlon  between  the  terms  i&ytk  and  mitttr. 
The  expression  "round  aboot"  may  refer  to  the  cus- 
tom of  casting  up  banks  at  different  points:  the  use 
of  the  singular  In  a  collective  sense  ftoims  a  greater 
difHculty. 

"  Dn3. 

•  T 

•  This  Is  described  by  Ammfamu  Marcellinos  (xxlil.  4, 
$10)  as  a  combination  of  the  testudo  and  the  batterii^- 
ram,  by  means  of  which  the  beiuegera  broke  throu^  the 
lower  port  of  the  wall,  and  thus  "leaped  Into  thecaty/' 
not  from  above,  as  the  wordd  primA  facie  Imply,  bat 
fnm  below. 
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arrows  into  the  city :  the  walls  trndemiined,  or 
attempts  made  to  destroy  them  by  picking  to  pieces 
the  lower  courses:  the  defenders  actively  engaged 
in  archery,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  bettering- 
ram  by  chains  and  ropes:  the  scaling-ladders  at 
length  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
hand  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  366-374). 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
severe  in  ancient  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host 
wera  put  to  death  (Josh.  x.  26;  Jndg.  vii.  25), 
with  the  occasional  indignity  of  decapitation  after 
death  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Mace  xr.  30  ;  Jotetb. 
B.  J.  i.  17,  §2).  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  kiUed 
in  action  were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 ;  2  Mace. 
riii.  27):  the  survivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
savage  manner  (Judg.  ii.  45;  2  Sam.  xii.  31; 
2  Chr.xxv.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6;  1  Sam. 
xi.  2),  or  carried  mto  captivity  (Num.  xxxi,  26 ; 
Dent.  IX.  14).  Women  and  children  were  occa- 
sionally put  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity 
(2  K.  viii.  12,  IV.  16 ;  Is.  liii.  16,  18 ;  Hos.  i. 
14,  xiii.  16 ;  Am.  i.  13 ;  Nah.  iii.  10 ;  2  Mace.  v. 
13) :  but  it  was  more  osnal  to  retain  the  maidens 
as  concubines  or  servants  (Judg.  v.  30 ;  2  K.  v.  2). 
Sometimes  the  bnlk  of  the  population  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  removed  to  a  distant  locality, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  ixiv.  14,  xxr.  11).  In  addition 
to  these  measures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 
ii.  45 ;  2  K.  in.  25 ;  1  Mace.  v.  28,  51,  i.  84), 
the  idols  and  shrines  were  carried  off  (Is.  xlvi.  1, 2), 
or  destroyed  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84)  ;  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  fields  spoiled  by  over- 
spreading them  with  stones  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25) ;  and 
the  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  josh.  xi.  6, 
9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for  the  pm> 
pone  of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme  mea- 
sures wocHd  hardly  be  carried  into  execution;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  trea- 
suries (1  K.  xiv.  26;  2  K.  xiv.  14,  ixiv.  13),  or 
levying  contributions  (2  K.  xriii.  14). 

The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towaixls  the  con- 
quered. With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermination  by 
the  express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  Isi-aelites  to  put  to  death  any  others  than  males 
bearing  arms :  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
kept  alive  (Deut.  xx.  13,  14).  In  a  similar  spirit 
of  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling 
fruit-trees  for  the  purpose  of  making  siege-worlcs 
(Dent.  n.  19).  The  law  further  restricted  the 
power  of  the  conqueror  over  females,  and  secured 
to  them  humane  treatment  (Deut.  xii.  10-14). 
The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
been  practised  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  reta- 
liation for  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in 
the  cases  of  Adoni-bezek  (Jndg.  i.  6,  7),  and  of 
David's  treatment  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x. 
2-4,  iii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  ix.  3) ;  or  else  they  were 
done  by  lawless  usurpers,  as  in  Menahem's  treat- 
ment of  the  women  of  Tiphsah  (2  K.  xv.  16).  The 
Jewish  kings  generally  appear  to  have  obtained 
credit  for  clemency  (1  K.  xx.  31). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  4he 
erection  of  monumental  stones  (I  Sam.  vii.  12; 
2  Sam.  viii.  13,  where,  instead  of  "  gat  him  a 
name,"  we  should  read  "sttitpa  nummiai"),  by 
hanging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi.  10;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
umphal songs  and  dances,  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6-8 ;  2  Sam.  nii. ;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17 ;  1  Mace 
iv.  24).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  commemorated 
by  a  dirge  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  or 
by  a  national  mourning  (2  Sam.  iii.  31).  The  fallen 
warriors  were  duly  buried  (1  K.  xi.  15),  their ^tos 
being  deposited  in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ez.  xxxii. 
27),  while  the  enemies'  corpses  were  exposed  to  the 
beasts  of  prey  (1  Som.  ivii.  44 ;  Jer.  xxv.  33).  The 
Israelites  were  directed  to  undergo  the  purification 
imposed  on  those  who  had  touch»i  a  corpse,  before 
they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  camp  or  the  sanc- 
tuary (Num.  xxxi.  19).  The  disposal  of  the  .spoil  has 
already  been  described  under  Booty.  [W.  Ia  B.] 
WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 
The  particular  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  Iiands  and  feet,  as  compared  with 
other  pai-ts  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  social 
usages  of  the  East.  As  knives  and  forks  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean;  and  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  agauist  the  dust  and  beat 
of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on  enter- 
ing a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  com- 
pany and  of  refreihment  to  the  traveller.  The 
former  of  these  usages  was  tmnsformed  by  the  Pha- 
risees of  the  New  Testament  nge  into  a  matter  of 
ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  rules 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
performance.  The  neglect  of  these  rules  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  drew  down  upon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt  xv.  2 ;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Whether  the  expression  irvyiif  used  by  St.  Mark 
has  refeience  to  any  special  i-egulation  may  per- 
haps be  doubtful;  the  senses  "oft"  (A.  V.),  and 
"diligently"  (Alford),  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
but  it  may  possibly  signify  "  with  the  fist,"  as 
though  it  were  necessary  to  dose  the  one  hand, 
which  had  already  been  cleansed,  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  unclean  one.  This  sense  appeal's 
preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
chaiacter,  such  as  "  up  to  the  wrist"  (Lightfoot) ; 
"  up  to  the  elbow  "  (Theophylact)  ;  "  having 
closed  the  hand "  which  is  undergoing  the  washing 
(Grot. ;  Scalig.).  The  Pharisairal  regulations  on 
this  subject  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah, 
entitled  yadaim,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  was  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  §3),  and  that 
great  care  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  purity  in  the 
water  used.  The  ordinary,  as  distinct  from  the 
ceremonial,  washing  of  hands  liefore  meals  is  still 
universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190 ;  Burckhardt's  N<aes,  i.  63). 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rite  to  the  dignity  of  a 
ritual  obeorance,  except  in  connexion  with  the  ser- 
vices of  tlie  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held 
a  high  place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, immediately  that  a  guest  presented  himself 
at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usum  to  offer  the  necessary 
materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24 ;  Judg.  xix.  21 ;  comp.  Horn. 
Od.  iv.  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compliment- 
ary act,  betokenmg  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  44 ;  John 
xiii.  6-14;  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  token  of  hospi- 
tality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  his  deputy  (Robinson's 
Ses.  ii.  229 ;  Jowett's  Sea.  pp.  78,  79).  The  feet 
wei-e  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed  (Cant. 
V.  3).   A  symbolical  significance  is  attached  in  John 
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xiii.  10  to  washing  the  feet  a<  oomjnnd  with  bath- 
ing the  whole  bodjr,  the  former  being  partial  {ylrrtt), 
the  latter  complete  (\o^),  the  former  oft-repeated 
in  the  course  of  the  dav,  the  latter  done  ODce  for 
all ;  whence  they  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinction between  occasional  sin  and  a  general  state  of 
sinfulness.  After  being  washed,  the  feet  were  on 
festive  occasions  anointed  (Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xii. 
3), .  The  indignity  attached  to  the  act  of  washing 
another's  feet,  appears  to  hare  been  extended  to  the 
▼easel  used  (Ps.  Ix.  8>  [W.  L.  B.] 

WATCHES  OF  NIGHT  (TXyyfH:  <t>v 
Xaicii).  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
di\'ided  the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  peiiod  for  which 
sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proper 
Jewish  i-eckoning  recognised  only  three  such  watches, 
entitled  the  first  or  "beginning  of  the  watohes"* 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  wateh^  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
and  the  morning  watoh  <  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11).  These  would  last  respectirely  from  sunset 
to  10  P.H. ;  from  10  p.h.  to  2  a.k.  ;  and  fi-om 
2  A.>I.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended  by  Light^ 
foot  {ffor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  xir.  25)  that  the  Jews 
really  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of  which 
were  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourUi  being  in 
the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered  impro- 
bable by  the  use  of  the  torm  "  middle,"  and  is 
opposed  to  Rabbinical  authority  (Mishnah,  Berach. 
1,  §1 ;  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7 ;  liashi,  on  Judg. 
Tii.  19).  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  number  of  watches  was  in- 
creased to  four,  which  were  described  either  accord- 
ing to  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  fourth  watoh "  (Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  oomp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  6,  §5),  or  by  the  terms  "  even,  midnight, 
cock-crowing,  and  morning  "  (Maik  xiii.  35).  These 
tenninated  respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,  3  a.m., 
and  6  A.if.  Conformably  to  this,  the  guard  of 
soldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays  (Acts  xii.  4), 
showing  that  the  Roman  regime  was  followed  in 
Heivd's  army.  Watohmen  appear  to  have  patrolled 
the  streets  of  the  Jewish  towns  (Cant.  iii.  3,  v.  7 ; 
Ps-oxivii.  l,""  where  for  "  waketh"  we  should  sub- 
stitute "  watcheth ;"  Ps.  cxix.  6).       [W.  L.  B.] 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY  (Nnm.  v.  11-31), 
(DntSn  'D,  "  waters  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with 

D'TIKBi]  added,  as   "causing  a  curse"  (TTK, 

SSap  T«v  iKryiuv ;  Philo,  ii.  3 10,  ir^oi  iKiyxov ). 


WATEB  OP  JEALOUSY 

The  ritual  ]n<scribed  consisted  in  the  husband's 
bringing  the  woman  before  the  priest,  and  the 
essential  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath, 
to  which  the  "  water  "  was  subsidiary,  symbolical, 
and  ministerial.  With  her  he  was  to  bring  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  1>arley-meal  as  aa 
offering.  PeHiaps  the  whole  is  to  be  raided 
from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and  this  "offering" 
in  the  light  of  a  court-fee.*  God  Himself  was 
suddenly  invoked  to  judge,  and  His  presence  re- 
cognised by  throwing  a  handful  of  the  barley- 
meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the  course  of  the  rite. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  priest  "  set  her 
before  the  Lord "  with  the  offering  in  her  hand. 
The  Mishnah  {Sotah)  prescribes  that  she  be  clothed 
in  black  with  a  rope  girdle  around  her  waist; 
and  from  the  direction  that  tlie  priest  "  shall 
uncover  her  head"  (ver.  18),  it  would  seem  she 
came  in  veiled,  probably  also  in  black.  As  she 
stood  holding  the  offering,  so  the  priest  stood  hold- 
ing an  earthen  vessel  of  holy  wat«r'  mixed  with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de- 
claring her  free  from  all  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent, solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  "  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people,"  if 
guilty,  fiirther  describing  the  exact  oonsequencts 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  "  man- 
bers  "  which  she  had  "  yielded  as  servants  to  un- 
cleanness"!  (vers.  21,  22,  27;  corop.  Rom.  ri. 
19 ;  and  Theodoret,  Quaett.  x.  »»  Num.).  He  then 
"  wrote  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  thai 
out  with  the  bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown, 
probably  at  tliis  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  hasdAil 
of  meal  on  the  altar,  "  cauaed  the  woman  to  drink 
the  potion  thus  drugged,  she  moreover  answering  to 
the  words  of  his  imprecation,  "Amen,  Amen. 
Josephus  adds,  if  the  suspicion  was  unfounded,  she 
obtained  conception,  if  true,  she  died  infamously. 
This  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  if  she  ♦*  be  cImh, 
then  shall  she  be  free  and  s/iall  concenn  teed"  (ver. 
28),  words  which  seem  to  mean  that  when  restffltd 
to  her  husband's  affection  she  should  be  blessed  with 
fruitfulness ;  or,  that  if  conception  had  taken  place 
before  her  appearance,  it  would  have  its  piepa 
issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had  been  im- 
feithful,  would  be  intei-cepted  by  the  operation  rf 
the  curse.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  husband 
would  not  be  forwai-d  to  publish  his  suspidons  of 
his  own  injury,  unless  there  were  symptwms  of  ap* 
parent  conception,''  and  a  risk  of  a  diild  by  another 
being  presented  to  him  as  his  own.     In  tins  esse 


\  :    - 

« -pan  n-ibe^. 


•  Yet  being  an  ofTering  to  "  bring  tadquit;  to  re- 
membrance "  (v.  le),  it  Is  cereoMwially  rated  aa  a  "  sin 
offerlDg;"  hence  no  oil  Is  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal 
before  burning  it,  nor  any  fkanUncenae  to  be  placed  npon 
it  when  bamt,  whkh  same  rule  was  applied  to  "sin 
ofTerings  "  generally  (Lev.  v.  11).  With  meat  oflertngs, 
on  the  oontrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  the  imposition  of 
frankincense  were  preKrlbed  (II.  1,  2,  T,  14,  IS). 

I  Probably  not  the  "  water  of  separation  "  for  pnriflca- 
tion,  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for  as  Its 
ceremonial  property  waa  to  defile  the  pure  and  to  purify 
the  unclean  (Num.  xlx.  ai)  who  touched  it,  it  could  hardly 
be  used  In  a  rite  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
Innocence  of  the  upright  or  dlscaver  the  gnllt  of  the 
sinner,  wlthont  the  symtwllsm  jarring.  Perliape  water 
from  the  laver  of  the  sanctnaiy  la  Intended. 

e  The  words  n?D!l.  ?*B37-  n7D3,  rendered  In  the 
A. V.  by  the  word  "rot,"  rather  indicate,  accoixling  to 


Geeen.  m.  ?B3.  to  "  become  or  malce  lean."    Mlchiells 

-  T  

thought  ovarian  dropsy  was  Intended  by  the  symptooi'. 
Josephus  says,  tot  n  irWAxm  iimairTOI  vnf, ""  '*' 
KoOitay  it^imi  xaToJiaitfiimmt  (Ant.  Ul  U,  it). 

a  Thta  U  somewhat  supported  by  the  renderin*  ia  •« 
A.V.ofthewords  n^Bfl?  K^  Kim.  v.l3.by"Mltl" 
she  be  taken  vHtk  Si/monner."  the  lu'Udsed  woids  bd^ 
added  aa  explanatory,  without  any  to  coire^iond  in^tte 
original,  and  potaitlng  to  the  sndden  cessation  "' "~* 
manner  "  or  *■  custom  of  women  "  (Gen.  xvUl  11,  xxxi.  »> 
t  e.  the  menstrual  flnx,  snggesUng,  In  the  case  of  a  wo"p" 
not  past  the  age  of  chUd-bearlnft  that  cotKXil''™  °" 
taken  place.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  ibc  »»■ 
pidons  of  the  hnsband  wonH  be  so  far  based  oi»n  au^ 
It  seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  wonJs mW"  " 
extension  of  the  sense  of  those  Immediately  P"^"*' 
rI3  PK  nyi.  when  the  connected  teoonrwouldl*.""^ 

there  be  no  witness  against  her,  and  she  be  no'  ^T^^ 
I.  e.  taken  In  the  fact ;  comp.  John  vilL  4,  oir^  n  V*" 
KantX^^&il  inavTo^fitf  fte(x<vo|UFit. 
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the  womaD's  natural  apprehensions  iqjarding  her 
own  gestation  would  operate  reiy  strongly  to  make 
her  shrink  from  the  potion,  if  guilty.  For  plainly, 
the  effect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nerrous 
system  of  one  so  cinmmstanced,  might  easily  go  &r 
to  imperil  her  life,  even  without  the  precise  symp- 
toms asmbed  to  the  water.  Meanwhile  the  rule 
would  operate  beneficially  for  the  woman,  if  inno- 
cent, who  would  be  during  this  interval  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  to  which  the  husband  had 
himself  appealed,  and  so  far  secure  against  any 
Tiolent  consequence  of  his  jealousy,  which  had  thus 
found  a  vent  recognized  by  law.  Further,  by  thus 
interposing  a  period  of  probation  the  fierceness  of 
conjugal  jealousy  might  cool.  On  comparing  this 
argument  witti  tiie  further  restrictions  laid  down  in 
the  treatise  Sotah  tending  to  limit  the  application 
oi  this  rite,  there  seems  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
recourse  was  ever  had  to  it  in  6ct.  [Adolteby.] 
The  custom  of  writing  on  a  parchment  words 
cabalistic  or  medical  relating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient 
the  water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  has  descended 
among  Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day, 
and  a  sick  Arab  would  probably  think  this  the 
most  natural  way  of"  taking"  a  prescription.  See, 
on  the  general  subject,  Oroddeck  de  vett.  Hebr. 
ptirgat.  caititatis  in  Cgol.  Themntr.  (Winer). 
The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal  was  probably  tradi- 
tional in  Hoses'  time,  and  by  fencing  it  round  with 
the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  deprive  it 
to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous  tendency,  and 
would  probably  restrain  the  husband  from  some  of 
the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  othei^ 
wise  be  driven  by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  bo 
powerful  in  the  Oriental  mind.  On  the  whole  it 
is  to  be  taken,  like  the  permission  to  divorce  by  a 
written  instrument,  rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a 
enstom  ordinarily  harsh,  and  as  a  barrier  placed  in 
the  way  of  uncalculating  vindictiveness.  Viewing 
the  regulations  concerning  matrimony  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  the  same  principle  animating  them  in 
all  their  parts — that  of  providing  a  1^1  channel 
firr  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where  irrepres- 
dbie,  but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  in- 
tensity, and  so  assisting  the  gradual  fomution  of  a 
gentler  temper  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation.  The 
precept  was  given  "  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  but  with  the  design  and  the  tendency 
of  aoftsiing  them.  (See  some  remarks  in  Spencer, 
dt  Ug.  Uebr.)  [H.  H.] 

WATEB  OF  SEPABATION.  [Poeifica- 

TION.] 

WAVE-OFPEBING  (nDMR,  "a  waving," 

from  t|13,  "  to  wave,"  Plin^  ^3B^  nDUD,  «  a 
waving  before  Jehovah  ").  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  "  heaving"  or  "  raising"  the  offering,  was 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  peac»K>fferings. 
In  such  the  right  slioulder,  considered  the  choicest 
part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be  "  heaved,"  and  viewed 
as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefore  by  the 
priest ;  the  breast  was  to  be  "  waved,"  and  eaten 
by  the  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover  a  shaaf  of  com,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to 
be  waved,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  un- 
blemished lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  r«remony  the  days  till  Pentecost 
were  to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  two 
loaves,  the  first-fiuits  of  the  ripe  com,  were  to  be 
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offered  with  a  bumt-ofiering,  a  sin-offering,  and  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peaceKiffering.  These 
likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be 
found  in  Ex.  xxix.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viii. 
27,  ii.  21,  I.  14,  15,  iiiii.  10, 15,  20;  Num.  vl. 
20,  xviii.  11,  18,  26-29,  &c. 

We  find  also  the  word  nBUD  applied  in  Ex. 
zzxviii.  24,  to  the  gold  offered  by  the  people  for  the 
furniture  of  the  sanctuaiy.  It  is  there  called 
riBljrin  Snt.  it  may  have  been  waved  when 
presented,  but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  D&Un 
had  acquired  a  secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote 
"  fiee-will  offering."  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
the  ceremony  of  waving  to  have  been  known  to  and 
practised  by  the  IsraeUtes  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27, 
whether  the  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or 
by  the  worshipper  with  the  former's  assistance. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  represents  it  as  done  by 
the  worshipper,  the  priest  supporting  his  hands 
from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  l)e  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accom- 
paniment of  peaoeK>fferings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God's  greatness 
and  His  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  witnessed 
to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  communion 
between  God  and  man.  While  the  sin-offering 
merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  bumt-offei^ 
ing  gave  entirely  over  to  God  of  His  own,  the 
victim  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering, 
as  establishing  relations  between  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, was  participated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  breast  that  was  waved. 
The  Rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the  shoulder 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  His  throne  in 
the  heaven,  the  waviirg  of  the  breast  that  He  is 
present  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  one 
rite  testified  to  His  eternal  majesty  on  high,  the 
other  to  His  being  among  and  with  His  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  peace- 
offering  accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  the  Pass- 
over. On  the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  connexiou  with  it  is  styled  a  bumt- 
offeiing.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  every- 
where else  the  rite  of  waving  belongs  to  a  peaoe- 
offering,  and  that  besides  a  sin  and  a  burnt-offering, 
there  was  one  in  connexion  with  the  wave-loaves  of 
Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19),  we  shall  be  waiy  of  con- 
diiding  that  there  was  none  in  the  present  case. 
The  significance  of  these  rites  seems  considerable. 
The  name  of  the  month  A  bib,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  com,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of 
the  earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth  ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation's  ' 
birthday.  Beautifully  and  naturally,  therefore, 
were  the  two  births — that  of  the  people  into  national 
life ;  that  of  their  needful  sustenance  into  yeai'ly  life 
— combined  in  the  Passover.  All  first-fmits  were 
holy  to  God :  the  first-bom  of  men,  the  lirst-produce 
of  the  earth.  Both  principles  wei'e  recognized  in  the 
Passover.  When,  six  weeks  af^r,  the  harvest  had 
ripened,  the  first-fruits  of  its  matured  produce  were 
similarly  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  Both  were  waved, 
the  rite  which  attested  the  Divine  pi'esence  and 
working  all  around  us  being  surely  most  appropriate 
and  significant  in  their  case.  [F.  0.] 
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WAY.  This  word  bu  now  in  ordinary  parlinoe 
•0  enUi-dy  forsaken  its  original  sense  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  "  highway ,"  '*  causeway  "),  and 
is  90  uniformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  "custom"  or  "  manner,"  that 
it  is  ditficult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
frequently  signiKes  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
translators  hare  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
no  less  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Of 
these,  several  bad  the  same  secondary  sense  which 
the  word  "  way  "  has  with  us.  Two  others  {TVitt 
and  3*T13)  an  employed  only  by  the  poets,  and 
are  commonly  rendered  "  path  "  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  signifies  (though  it  also  is  now 
and  then  nsed  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is 
11*1^,  derec,  connected  with  the  German  tretm  and 
the  English  "  tnad."  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
there  is  hardly  a  single  passage  in  which  this  woixl 
occurs  which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more 
real  if  "  road  to"  wei«  substituted  for  "  way  of." 
Thus  Gen.  xri.  7,  "  the  spring  on  the  road  to 
Shur;"  Num. liv.  24,  "the  road  to  the  Red  Sea;" 
1  Sua,  vi.  1 2,  "  the  road  to  Bethshemesh ; "  Ju<^. 
iz.  37,  '•  the  road  to  the  oak  •  of  Meonenim ; "  2  K. 
xi.  19,  "  the  road  to  the  gate."  It  turns  that  which 
is  a  mere  general  expression  into  a  substantial  reality. 
And  so  in  like  manner  with  the  word  ii6s  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  almost  invariably  trans 
lated  "  way."  Mark  x.  32,  "  They  were  on  the 
road  going  up  to  Jerusalem ; "  Matt  xx.  17,  "  and 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road" — 
out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who,  like  themselves, 
were  bound  for  the  Passover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  derec  and  Ms  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  reli- 
gious course.  In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but 
rarely,  perhaps  twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii,  14, 
"  the  manner  of  Beersheba,"  where  the  prophet  is 
pi-obably  alluding  to  some  idolatrous  rites  then 
practised  there ;  and  again  in  Ps.  cxixix.  24,  "  look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  idolatrous  practices, 
'*  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way."  But 
in  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  Ms,  "  the  way,"  "  the 
road,"  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  tei-m  for 
the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and 
alWwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23, 
xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
"  that"  is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in 
XXIV.  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
a*  "  the  path,"  (rt  tarik,  iv.  66),  and  "  the  right 
path"  (i.  5;  iv.  174).  Gesenius  {Thet.  353) 
has  collected  examples  of  the  same  expression  in 
other  hmguages  and  religions.  [G.] 

WEAPONS.    [AE118.] 

WEASEL  (nVn.cWW:  yaKri:  mustela)  oomn 

only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals. 
According  to  the  old  versions  and  the  Talmud,  the 
Heb.  chdled  denotes  "a  weasel"  (see  Lewysohn, 
Zool.  de»  Talm.  p.  91,  and  Buxtori;  Zex.  v.  Sab. 
et  Tabn.  p.  756)  ;  but  if  the  word  is  identical  with 

Sb  » 
the  Arabic  child  («XX^)  and  the  Syriac  chuldo 

n  *^Q^)i  as  Bochart  (Fimw. ii.  435)  and  others 


*  This  is  more  obscure  in  the  A.  T.  even  than  tbe 
others:— "Come  along  by  Ihe  plain  of  Meonenim." 
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have  endeavonred  to  show,  there  is  no  donbt  that 
**  a  mole  "  is  the  animal  indicated.  Gesenius  (  Tket. 
p.  474),  however,  has  the  following  very  true  ob- 
servation: "Satis  constat  animalinm  nomina  per- 
aaepe  in  hac  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cognata  alind,  id 
vero  simile,  animal  signifieare."  He  prefers  to 
tender  the  term  by  "  Weasel." 

Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine ;  Hssiel- 
qnist  (7V«n).  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  country 
between  Jaffa  and  Kama,  says  he  had  never  seen  in 
any  place  the  ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as  in 
these  plains.  There  was  scarce  a  yard's  length 
between  each  mole-hill.  It  is  not  improbable  thst 
both  the  Talpa  ewmpaea  and  the  T.  caeca,  the 
blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  (^Bat.  JMm. 
i.  8,  §3),  occur  in  Palestine,  tiiough  we  hare  no 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  family  of  ifin- 
telidtu  also  is  doubtless  well  represented.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Heb.  term  the  same  signi- 
fication which  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Syriac  have, 
and  understand  a  "mole"  to  be  denoted  by  it 
[Mole.]  [W.  H.] 

WEAVING  (inK).  The  ai-t  of  weaving  appears 
to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawuing  of  dvilixatioii. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  we 
know  not ;  but  we  find  it  practised  with  great  skill 
by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  henoe 
the  invention  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to 
them  (Plin.  vii.  57).  The  "  vestures  of  fine  linen" 
such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  ill.  42)  were  the  product 
of  Egyptian  looms,  and  their  quality,  as  attested  by 
existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior 
to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  75).  The  Israelites  were  probably  ncquainteil 
with  the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  35 ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptians  ven  still  famed  for  their  ma- 
nufactures of  "fine"  (i.  e.  hackled)  fiax  and  <f 
c/iM,^  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks,"  bnt 
more  probably  a  white  material  either  of  linen  or 
cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  From  them  the  Tyriani  pro- 
cured the  "  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  for  the 
sails  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  zxvii.  7),  the  handsome 
character  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  itpre- 
sentations  of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  131,  167).  Weaving  was  carried  « 
in  Egypt,  generally,  but  not  nniversally,  by  men 
(Herod,  ii.  35 ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  84).  This  was 
the  case  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  tbe 
Exodus  (1  Chr.  iv.  21),  but  in  later  times  it  usually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply  the  household 
with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xiiii.  7),  and  in 
industrious  housewife  would  produce  a  surplus  for 
sale  to  others  (Prov.  xixi.  13, 19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  procea  of 
weaving  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  noticas. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright  '""'  '''* 
weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  was  fixea 
sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85)  that  the 
Egyptians,  contiTur  to  the  usual  practice,  pressed 
the  woof  downwards,  must  be  received  with  reser- 
vation (Wilkinson,  ii.  85).  That  a  similar  vane^ 
of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  infened 
from  the  remark  of  St  John  (xix.  23),  tl»'  •*' 
seamless  coat  was  woven  "  from  the  top  '  (^«  *•' 
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tamStr).  Tunics  of  thb  kind  were  deBignated  by 
the  Konuuig  rectae,  impljriog  tlut  they  were  made 
at  an  npriglit  loom  at  which  the  wearer  stood  to 
hi&  work,  thrusting  the  woof  upwaitls  (Plin.  viii. 
74).  The  modem  Arab*  use  a  procumbent  loom, 
raised  above  the  ground  by  short  1^  (Borckhardfs 
Notts,  i.  67).  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom 
itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam  <  to  which  the  warp 
was  attached  (1  Sam.  xrii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19) ; 
and  of  the  pin  '■  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and 
on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
also  notice  of  the  shuttle,*  which  is  described  by  a 
term  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ; 
the  thrum '  or  threads  which  attached  the  web  to 
the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  margin) ;  and  the  web  * 
itself  (Judg.  xvi.  U;  A.  V.  "beam").  Whether 
the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  warp  "  » 
and  "woof,"'  really  mean  thrae,  admits  of  doubt, 
inasnnch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one 
could  be  alfected  with  leproxy  without  the  other : 
perhaps  the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture 
(Knobel,  in  loc.).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with,  the  woof  being  passed  through  with 
the  hand  (Robinson's  Bib.  Ka.  i.  169).  The 
speed  with  which  the  weaver  used  his  shuttle,  and 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  be  separated  the 
web  from  the  thrum  when  his  work  was  done, 
■opplied  vivid  images,  the  former  of  the  speedy 
passage  of  life  (Job  vii.  6),  the  latter  of  sudden 
death  (Is.  xxxviii.  12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  ooaner  kindx,  such  as 
tent-doth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "  hairy  gaiTaents  " 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
(Ex.  xxvi.  7 ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47 ;  Prov. 
xxvii.  26,  xixi.  13 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro- 
dndng  the  different  textures  described  In  the  Bible  as 
"linen"  and  **fine  linen."  Themixture  of  wool  and 
flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  interdicted 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).  With  regard  to 
the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  terms  rikmah, 
"  needlework,"  and  ma'dseh  chCtheb,  "  the  work  of 
the  cunning  workman,"  have  been  already  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Embroiderer,  to  the  effect  that 
both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  them  lay  in  the  addition  of  a 
device  or  pattern  in  the  latter,  the  rihnah  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  variegated  stuff  without  a  pattern. 
•  We  may  further  notice  the  terms:  (1)  shibats* 
and  ioMlt  *  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  priest  (Ex. 
ixviii.  4,  39),  and  signifying  tesselated  (A.  V. 
"  broidered"),  ».  e.  with  depressions  probably  of  a 
square  shape  worked  in  it,  simiUir  to  the  texture 
described  by  the  Romans  under  the  term  >cutulatu$ 
(Plin.  viii.  73 ;  Juv.  li.  97);  this  was  produced  in 
the  loom,  as  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  weaver  (Ex.  xiiix.  27).  (2)  Mdshzir^  (A.V. 
"  twined  "),  applied  to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  were  made  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xivili.  6,  &c.) : 
in  this  texture  each  thread  consisted  of  severid  finer 
threads  twisted  together,  as  Is  described  to  have 

'  liJD  ;  so  called  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  plough- 
man's yoke. 

'  nSDD.  This  term  Is  otherwise  understood  of  the 
warp,  as  In  tbeLXX.  and  the  Vulgate  (Gesen.  7%a. 
p.8«0> 
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been  the  case  with  the  fiuned  coislet  of  Amasis 
(Herod,  ul.  47).  (3)  MisAbttsdth  *&hSb  "  (A.  V. 
"  of  wrought  gold"),  textures  in  which  gold  thread 
was  interwoven  (Ps.  xlv.  13).  The  Babylonians 
were  particularly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  weaving, 
and  embroidered  groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the 
robes  (Plin.  viii.  74;  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  413): 
the  "goodly  Babylonish  garment"  secreted  by 
Achan  was  probably  of  this  character  (Josh,  vii.  21). 
The  sacerdotal  vestments  aie  said  to  have  beoi 
woven  in  one  piece  without  the  intervention  of 
any  needlework  to  join  the  seams  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
7,  §4).  The  "  coat  without  seam"  (xir^r  iflm- 
^s)  worn  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  23),  was  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter in  this  respect,  but  made  of  a  less  costly 
material  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  72).        [W.  L.  B.] 

WEDDING.    [Mabkiage.] 

WEEK  (Jf«B',  or  P^r,  from  jaB?,  "seven," 

a  heptad  of  any  thing,  but  particularly  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  da}'s :  i$toiiis :  leptiniaTia),  We 
have  also,  and  much  oflener,  nV^CT,  or  TWX^ 

Whatever  controversies  exist  I'especting  the  origin 
of  the  week,  then  can  be  none  alx>ut  the  great  an- 
tiquity, on  particular  occasions  at  least,  among  the 
Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  period  of 
seven  days.  "This  has  been  thought  to  be  implied 
in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (Gen.  iv.  3),  "  in  process  of  time,"  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days."  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
narrative  of  the  subsidence  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
10),  "and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days;"  and 
we  find  it  recognized  by  the  Syrian  Labw  (Gen. 
xiix.  27),  "  fulfil  her  week."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  division  of  time  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  one  into  which  the  whole 
year  was  paited,  the  Sabbath  sufficiently  showing 
that.  The  week  of  seven  days  was  also  made 
the  key  to  a  scale  of  seven,  running  through 
the  Sabbatical  years  up  to  that  of  jubilee.  [See 
Sabbath:  Sabbatical  Year;  and  Jubilee, 
Year  of.] 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its 
antiquity  is  so  gi'eat,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred  things, 
that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  bock  as  far 
as  the  creation  of  man,  who  on  this  supposition  was 
told  from  the  veiy  first  to  divide  his  time  on  the 
model  of  the  Creator's  order  of  working  and  resting. 
The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are,  if  this  be  so,  as  old 
as  man  himself;  and  we  need  not  seek  for  reasons 
either  in  the  human  mind  or  the  facts  with  which 
that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  divkion  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be  refen^ 
neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to  man's  will.  A 
purely  theological  ground  is  thus  established  for 
the  week  and  for  the  sacredness  of  the  number 
seven.  They  who  embrace  this  view  support  It 
by  a  reference  to  the  six  days'  creation  and  the 
Divine  rest  on  the  seventh,  which  they  consider  to 
have  been  made  known  to  man  from  the  very  first. 
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and  by  an  appeal  to  the  exceeding  preTalence  of 
the  hebdomadal  diriflon  of  time  fi-om  the  earliest 
age — an  argument  the  force  of  which  i«  considered 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  alleged  abeenoe  of  any  natural 
ground  for  it. 

To  all  this,  howerer,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
are  quite  in  the  dark  aa  to  when  the  record  of  the 
aiz  days'  creation  was  made  known,  that  as  human 
language  is  used  and  human  apprehensions  are  ad- 
dreised  in  that  record,  so  the  week  being  already 
known,  the  periVction  of  the  Divine  work  and 
Sabbath  may  well  hare  been  set  forth  under  the 
figure  of  one,  the  existing  division  of  time  mould- 
ing the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
birth  to  the  division ;  that  old  and  wide-spread  as 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uni- 
versal ;  that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were 
too  important  to  allow  the  argtmient  from  its  pre- 
valency  to  stand ;  and  that  so  fiur  from  its  being 
without  ground  in  nature,  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  convenient  way  of  dividing  the  month.  Each 
of  these  points  must  now  be  briefly  considered : — 

1st.  That  the  week  rests  on  a  theological  ground 
may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  both  sides ;  but 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  records  of  creation  and  the  fourth  com- 
mandment give  no  doubt  the  ultimate  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  ground  of  the  weekly  division, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  not 
adopted  for  lower  reasons  before  either  was  known. 
Whether  the  week  gave  its  sacredness  to  the  number 
seven,  or  whether  the  ascendency  of  that  number 
helped  to  detei-mine  the  dimensions  of  the  week,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  latter  &ct,  the  ancient 
ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might  rest  on 
divers  grounds.  The  planebi,  according  to  the 
astronomy  of  those  times,  were  seven  in  number ; 
so  are  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale ;  so  also  many 
other  things  natonilly  attracting  observation. 

2ndly.  The  prevalence  of  ^e  weekly  division 
was  indeed  very  great,  but  a  nearer  approach  to 
universality  is  required  to  render  it  an  argument 
for  the  view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It 
was  adopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the 
later  period  of  their  history  at  least,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Across  the  Atlantic  we  find  it,  or  a  division 
all  but  identical  with  it,  among  the  Peruvians.  It 
also  obtains  now.  with  the  Hindoos,  but  its  antiquity 
among  them  is  matter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Aniba  and 
Hohanunedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
universally  or  only  among  the  Buddhists  admits  of 
doubt,  (See,  for  both,  Priaulx's  Qvestionea  Mo- 
saicat,  a  work  with  many  of  the  results  of  which 
we  may  be  well  eipected  to  quarrel,  but  which 
deserves,  in  respect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  but 
of  the  vigorous  and  valuable  thought  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  to  be  far  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a  Ute  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

3rdly.  So  &r  from  the  week  being  a  division  of 
time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  i-e- 
coramend  its  adoption.  Wheie  the  days  were  named 
from  planetary  deities,  as  among  first  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  Egyptians,  there  of 
course  each  period  of  seven  days  would  constitute  a 
whole,  afld  that  whole  might  come  to  be  recognized 
by  nations  that  disregarded  or  rejected  the  practice 
which  had  shaped  and  determined  it.  But  further, 
the  week  is  a  most  natural  and  nearly  an  exact  qua- 
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dripartitioB  of  the  month,  so  that  the  quarten  of 
the  moon  may  easily  have  suggested  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpoee  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  hebdomadal  division  among  other  nations  than 
the  Hebrews.  The  wedc  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  planetary  week  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Hilt.  Som.  zxxvii.  18),  existed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  cfaUdren 
of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Their  week  was 
simply  determined  by  the  Sabbath;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having 
either  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  any  particular 
associations  bound  up  with  it.  The  <sys  seemed 
to  have  been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal 
numemls,  counted  from  the  Sabbath.  We  shall 
have  indeed  to  return  to  the  t^;yptian  planetaiy 
week  at  a  later  stage  of  onr  inquiry,  but  our  first 
and  main  business,  as  we  have  already  aakl,  is  with 
the  week  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix.  27,  that  it  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunction  to  Jscol), 
"  fulfil  her  week,"  indicates  that  it  was  in  use  ss  s 
fixed  term  for  great  festive  celebratioiu.  The  most 
probable  exposition  of  the  passage  is,  that  Labaa 
tells  Jacob  to  fulfil  Leah's  week,  the  proper  period 
of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connexion  with  his  mai^ 
riage  to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Rachel  alto 
(comp.  Judg.  xiv.).  And  so  too  for  funeral  observ- 
ance, as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies  of  Jacob, 
Joseph  "  made  a  mourning  for  his  &ther  seven 
days"  (Gen.  1. 10).  But  neither  of  these  instances, 
any  more  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the  ark,  gs 
fuither  than  showing  the  custom  of  obserring  a 
term  of  seven  days  for  any  observance  of  import- 
ance. They  do  not  prove  that  the  whole  year,  or 
the  whole  month,  was  thus  divided  at  all  timet, 
and  without  regard  to  remarkable  events. 

In  Exodus  of  course  the  week  comes  into  veiy 
distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  feasts— 
the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are  pro- 
longed for  seven  days  after  that  of  their  initiatioii 
(Exod.  xii.  15-20,  &c.),  a  custom  which  remains  in 
the  Christian  Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembrances  and  topics  of  the  great  festivals  v* 
prolonged  till  what  is  technically  called  the  odme. 
Although  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  one  day, 
yet  the  time  for  its  observance  was  to  be  countai 
by  weeks  from  the  Passover,  whence  one  of  its 
titles,  "  the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen,  «i-( 
ponded  so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  year  Sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enforcing  this  may  have  been  n^lected  before 
the  Captivity,  their  eflect,  when  studied,  must  hare 
been  to  render  the  words  JfiaC,  IpSoiiis,  vxtk, 
capable  of  meaning  a  seven  of  years  almost  as 
naturally  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  generality 
of  the  word  would  have  this  effect  at  any  rate- 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  prophecy, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbi- 
trary symbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a  not  un- 
familiar and  easily  understood  language.  This  is  ""t 
the  place  to  discuss  schemes  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tation, nor  do  we  propose  giving  our  opinion  of  any 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  our  subject  to  re- 
mark that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  which  m 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  understands  a  year  by  » 
dan,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  forced  and  unnatural. 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intended  to  be  tens 
underetood  in  the  places  in  question,  their  being  "> 
would  have  been  a  congruous,  and  we  may  «»J 
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logical  attendant  on  the  scheme  which  counts  we^ 
of  years,  and  both  would  have  been  a  natural  com- 

Eotation  to  minds  &miliar  and  occupied  with  the 
iw  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  weeic  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  oh.  Sacred  as  the  division  was, 
and  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and  customs  of 
God's  people,  it  now  received  additional  solemnity 
from  our  Lord's  last  earthly  Passover  gathering  up 
His  work  of  life  into  a  week. 

Hence  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
was  familiar  with  the  week.  St.  Paul's  language 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  KOTJt  iitcw  irafifiiTety)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
generally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them  were  Gen- 
tiles,  yet  knew  the  Lord's  Day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Bat  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is  clear 
that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  the 
whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdomadal 
division.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  recent 
in  his  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  he  considers  that  the  planetary  names  of  the 
diffirent  days  were  fixed  (Dion  Cassias,  zxvii.  18). 
Those  names,  or  corresponding  ones,  have  perpetu- 
ated themselves  over  Christendom,  though  no  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind  are  now  connected  with  them, 
except  in  so  &r  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A 
deeply-learned  paper  in  the  Philological  Afuseum^ 
by  the  late  Ai'chdeacon  Hare,*  gives  the  credit  of 
its  invention  to  the  Chaldees.  Dion  Cassius  was 
however  pretty  sure  to  have  been  right  in  tracing 
its  adoption  by  the  Roman  woi-ld  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  It  is  very  striking  to  reflect  that  while 
Christendom  was  in  its  cradle,  the  law  by  which 
she  was  to  divide  her  time  came  without  collusion 
with  her  into  univei-sal  observance,  thus  making 
things  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  mankind  that 
week  on  which  all  Chiistian  life  has  been  shaped — 
that  week  grounded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
partite the  month,  but  based  on  the  earliest  lesson 
of  revelation,  and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's 
model  as  that  whereby  to  regulate  bis  working 
and  his  rest — that  week  which  once  indeed  in 
modem  times  it  has  been  attempted  to  abolish, 
because  it  was  attempted  to  abolish  the  whole 
Christian  faith,  but  which  has  kept,  as  we  are  sure 
it  ever  will  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
that  other,  and  sharing  therefore  in  that  other's 
invincibility  and  perpetuity.  [F.  G.] 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.    [Penteooot.] 

WEIGHTS  AND.  MEASURES. 

I.  WEIGHTS. 

Introduction. — It  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  method  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  conclusions 
stated  in  this  article,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
and  the  conclusions  in  many  main  particulars 
diSerent  from  any  at  which  other  investigators 
hare  arrived.    The  disagreement  of  the  opinions 
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respecting  ancient  weights  that  have  been  formed 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
shows  the  importance  of  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  evidence  of  monuments.  The  evidence  of  the 
Bible  is  clear,  except  in  the  case  of  one  passage,  but  it 
requires  a  monumental  commentary.  The  general 
principle  of  the  present  inquiry  was  to  give  the 
evidence  of  the  monumen^  the  preference  on  all 
doubtful  points,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  lite- 
rature, so  as  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  statements 
which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  explicable  in  two, 
or  even  three,  different  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certam 
talent  is  said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  Attic  drachms, 
these  are  usually  explained  to  be  drachms  on  the 
old,  or  Commercial,  standard,  or  on  Solon's  reduced 
standard,  or  again  on  the  farther  reduced  standard 
equal  to  that  of  Roman  denarii  of  the  early  em- 
perors ;  but  if  we  ascertain  from  weights  or  coins 
the  weight  of  the  talent  in  question,  we  can  decide 
with  what  standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  text 
is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

Besides  this  general  principle,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  postulates. 

1.  All  ancient  Greek  systems  of  weight  were 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  &om  an  Eastern 
source. 

2.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia,  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  Eubolc,  are  divisible  either  by  60(H),  or  by 
3600. 

3.  The  6000th  or  3600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two- 
thirds. 

4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  standard 
weight. 

5.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
relation  of  different  systems  are  to  be  taken  either 
as  indicating  original  or  current  relation.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  special  study  of  metro- 
logy we  must  infer  original  relation  ;  isolated  state- 
ments may  rather  be  thought  to  indicate  current 
relation.  All  the  statements  of  a  writer,  which  are 
not  borrowed,  probably  indicate  either  the  one  or 
the  other  kind  of  relation. 

6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writera  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  seemingly-obvious  sense,  or  discarded 
altogether  as  incorrect  or  unintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond 
to  a  cei-tain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denomina- 
tions of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  system  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Some  of  these  postulates  may  seem  somewhat 
strict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  systems  to  be  considered  have  a  mutual 
relation  that  is  very  apt  to  lead  the  inquirer  to 
visionary  results  if  he  does  not  use  gi-eat  caution  in 
his  investigations. 

The  information  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights 
that  is  contained  in  direct  statements  necessitates 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known  to, 
the  Greeks  as  late  as  Alexander's  time.  We  begin 
with  such  an  examination,  then  state  the  direct  data 
for  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  system  or 
systems,  and  finally  endeavour  to  effect  tliat  deter- 
mination, adding  a  comparative  view  of  all  our 
main  results. 

I.  Early  Oreei  talents. — ^Thi'ee  principal  systems 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, those  of  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  and  th» 
Eubolc  talents. 
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1.  The  Aeginetan  talent  !•  stated  to  have  con- 
tained 60  minae,  and  6000  drachms.  The  following 
points  are  inoontestably  established  on  the  eridenoe 
of  ancient  writers.  Its  drachm  was  hesrier  than 
the  Attic,  by  which,  when  unqualified,  we  mean 
the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standaixl,  weighing 
aboat  67-5  grains  Troy.  Pollux  states  that  it  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  dmchms  and  100  Attic  minae. 
Anlus  Gellius,  referring  to  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes, speaks  of  a  talent  being  equal  to  10,000 
dmchms,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  says  they  would 
be  the  same  number  of  denarii,  which  in  his  own 
time  were  equal  to  current  reduced  Attic  dnchms, 
the  terms  drachms  and  denarii  being  then  used  in- 
terchangeably. In  accordance  with  these  statements, 
we  find  a  monetary  system  to  hare  been  in  use  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  which  the  drachm  weighs 
about  110  grs.,in  very  nearly  the  proportion  requiM 
to  the  Attic  (6  ;  10  : :  675: 112-5). 

The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standard,  of 
which  the  drachm  has  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  grs.  The  famous  Cyzicene  staters  of 
electrum  appear  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  the 
coins  of  Aegina,  for  they  weigh  about  240  grs.,  and 
tie  said  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  28  Attic 
drachms  of  silver,  a  Daric,  of  129  grs.,  being  equal 
to  20  such  drachms,  which  would  give  the  Cyzicenes 
(20  :  129  : :  28  :  180)  three-fourths  of  gold,  the 
very  proportion  assigned  to  the  composition  of  elec- 
trum by  Pliny.  If  we  may  infer  that  the  silver 
was  not  counted  in  the  value,  the  Cyzioenes  would 
be  equal  to  low  didrachms  of  Aegina.  The  drachm 
obtained  from  the  silver  coins  of  Aegina  has  very 
nearly  the  weight,  92-3  grs.,  that  Boeckh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  before  Solon's  reduction,  of  which 
the  system  continued  in  use  afterwards  as  the 
Commercial  talent.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a 
standard,  67-5  grs.,  for  the  Solonian  drachm  that 
does  not  allow,  taking  that  standard  for  the  basis  of 
computation,  a  higher  weight  for  the  ante-Solonian 
drachm  than  about  that  computed  by  Boeckh. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Burgon's  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  however,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higher  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  their 
denominations,  and  that  they  follow  two  systems. 
One  weighing  9980  grs.  troy  has  the  inscription 
MNA  ATOP  {nva  iyopatos?),  another  weighing 
7 17 1,  simply  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  systems 
evidently  in  the  relation  of  the  Commercial  Attic, 
and  Solonian  Attic  (9980  :  7171  : :  138-88  :  99-7 
instead  of  100),  a  conclusion  borne  ont  by  the  fuller 
data  given  a  little  later  (§  I.  2).  The  lower  weight 
is  distinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  of  3482 

(X  2  =  6964)  grs.,  and  by  q^^qO  one  of  884 

(X  8= 7072):  its  mina  was  therefore  called  <i)- 
luiala.  The  identity  of  these  two  systems,  the 
Market  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Commercial  and 
Solonian  of  Athens,  is  therefore  evident,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  for  both  Attic  talents. 
From  the  correct  relation  of  the  weights  of  the  two 
minae  given  above,  we  may  compute  the  drachms 
of  the  two  talents  at  about  998  and  71-7  grs. 
The  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  systems 
afforded  by  these  weights  reduces  the  difficulty  that 
is  occasioned  by  the  diflference  of  the  two  Aeginetan 
standards. 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  principal  standaiids 
of  the  A^inetan  weight, 

a.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  Aeginetan  of  the 
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writers,  weighing  about  660,000  grs.,  containing 
60  minae  and  6000  drachms.. 

b.  The  Commercial  talent  of  Athens,  used  for  the 
coins  of  Aegina,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent, 
never  more  than  about  576,000  grs.,  reduced  fron 
a  weight-talent  of  about  598,800,  and  divided  into 
the  same  principal  parts  as  the  preceding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  coins 
of  Aegina  should  rather  give  us  the  true  Aeginetan 
standard  than  those  of  Macedonia,  but  it  may  be 
replied,  that  we  know  from  literature  and  monu- 
ments of  but  two  Greek  systems  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  that  the  heavier  of  these 
systems  is  sometimes  called  Aeginetan,  the  lighter, 
which  bears  two  other  names,  never. 

2.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simply  thus  desig- 
nated, is  the  standard  weight  introduced  by  Solon, 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Commercial  talent  in 
the  relation  of  100  to  1.38|.  Its  average  maxi- 
mum weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers,  gives  a  drsdm 
of  about  67-5  gi-s. ;  but  Mr.  Burgon's  weights,  u 
already  shown,  enable  us  to  raise  this  sum  to  71'7. 
Those  weights  have  also  enabled  us  to  make  a  very 
curious  discovery.  We  have  already  seen  that  two 
minae,  the  Market  and  the  Popular,  are  recognized 
in  them,  one  weight,  having  the  inscription  NNA 
ArOP  {liva  i-yopojoi?),  weighing  9980  grs.,  snd 
another,  inscribed  MNA  (/ivofSq/uxrla]),  weigiiing 
7171  grs.,  these  being  in  almost  exactly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Commerchil  and  ordinary  Attic  minae 
triix6auu.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  third 
system,  but  certain  of  the  marks  of  value  prove 
that  the  lower  syston  had  two  talents,  the  heavier 
of  which  was  double  the  weight  of  the  ordinsry 
talent.  No.  9  has  the  inscription  TETAPT,  "the 
quarter,"  and  weighs  3218  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of 

12872  grs.;  no.  14,  inscribed  ^^,  the  "hslf- 

quarter."  weighs  1770  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of  U160 
grs.  We  thus  obtain  a  mina  twice  that  of  Solon's 
reduction.  The  pi-obable  reason  for  the  use  of  this 
larger  Solonian  talent  will  be  shown  in  a  later 
place  (§  IV.).  These  weights  are  of  about  the  date 
of  the  Peloponnesinn  War.     (See  Table  A.) 

From  these  data  it  ap[iears  that  the  Attic  talent 
weighed  about  430,260  grs.  by  the  weights,  and 
that  the  coins  give  a  talent  of  about  405,000  gr>-> 
the  latter  being  ap|iarently  the  weight  to  which 
the  talent  was  reduced  after  a  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum weight  at  which  it  is  reckoned  by  ancient 
writers.  It  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  oAmfft 
nntil  the  drachm  fell  to  about  57  gn.  or  lets,  thus 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  lighter  than, 
the  denarius  of  the  early  Caesars.  It  is  important^ 
when  examining  the  statements  of  ancient  writers, 
to  consider  whether  the  full  monetary  weight  of  tlie 
drachm,  mina,  or  talent,  or  the  weight  after  tliu 
last  reduction,  is  intended.  There  are  cases,  as  in 
the  comparison  of  a  talent  fallen  into  disuse,  ""^^ 
the  value  in  Attic  drachms  or  denarii  so  descnbed 
is  evidently  used  with  reference  to  the  full  Attjc 
monetary  weight. 

3.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  used  in  Greece,  » 
also  said  to  have  been  used  in  Persia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  Eastern  origin.  We  thwe- 
fore  reserve  the  discussion  of  it  for  the  next  section 

(§  "•.  2).  _ 

II.  Foreign  talents  of  the  same  period.— T^*' 
foreign  systems  of  the  same  period,  besides  the  He- 
brew, are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the  Bsoy- 
Ionian   talent  and  the  Euboic,  which  Herodotus 
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A.-TABLE  OF  MR.  BURGO.VS  WEIGHTS  FROM  ATHENS. 
All  these  weights  are  of  lead,  except  nos.  16  and  38,  which  are  of  brunxe. 
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No. 

Weight 
On. 

Inwriptloo. 

Type. 

Con- 
dition.^ 

Value  Attic 
Com- 

^«»       Valoe  AtUc 
.  -  .               Sulonlan  ' 

Excess 
or 

troy. 

niercial.' 

defldency       »"™"«n- 

deficiency. 

1 

9»«0 

MNAArOP 

Dolphin 

A 

MIna 

a 

9>»0 

D 

(Mlna) 

-190              '.     '. 

3 

tin 

MNA 

Id! 

A 

.     .           Mina 

4 

7048 

Id. 

d 

.     .          (Mlna) 
.     .          iMljiA? 

-133 

6 

4434 

Diota 

B 

-356-6 

« 

3874 

Tortoige 

B 

.MINA? 

+288-5 

7 

3483 

AEMO 

ld.i 

B 

Mlna 

-103-5 

8 

3401 

Tartle 

B 

«Mbia 

-124-5 

9 

3218 

TETAPT 

Tortoise 

A?orD? 

MINA 

-367-5 

10 

3939 

HalfdloU 

d 

MINA? 

+  90-6 

11 

3866 

MO 

Tartle 

B 

MINA? 

I     3-4 

11 

3210 

AEMO  . 

Hair  diota 

0 

MINA 

-180-3 

13 

18T3 

HalftnrUe 

B 

MINA 

+  79-2 

U 

l?to 

BMITETAP 

HairtortolM 

B 

MINA 

123-7 

IS 

1698 

Crescent 

B? 

iMlna? 

-398 

1< 

1648 

B 

1  Miner 

-348 

IT 

1603 

F    M 

•      • 

B?orD? 

{Mina? 

-393 

, 

18 

1348 

B 

A 

•    • 

•     * 

dncluBs. 

-   86-3 

1» 

1231 

MO 

Qaarterdlot«< 

B 

, 

■h  MINA  ? 

+  86-8 

30 

11T3 

AH 

Crescent 

B 

■    .    , 

.     . 

A  MINA? 

-   23-1 

31 

llTl 

Crescent 

B 

, 

.     , 

1^  MINA  ? 

-   34-1 

23 

1083 

Half  turtle' 

B 

*Min.? 

+  84 

iMina? 

-iis-i 

33 

I04S 

AEMO 

Crescent 

E 

. 

Mlna? 

-150-1 

34 

988 

ABMO 

Diota  In  wreath  < 

B 

, 

Mina? 

+  01-6 

35 

928-8 

ABMO 

Owl.  A.  In  field  • 

C 

,         , 

Mina 

■■  33-1 

36 

934 

Half  crescent  and 
star 

B 

•         • 

Mlna 

+  37-6 

3T 

916-6 

,      , 

D? 

,        , 

,          , 

^Mlna 

+  19-1 

28 

910-5 

,      , 

D 

, 

MhM 

•  •  14-1 

a* 

901 

Quarter  dioU 

B 

, 

.          . 

Mlna 

+    46 

so 

889 

A..0 

a          • 

d 

,         , 

,          . 

Mina  . 

-     7-3 

31 

834 

AB  OFAO 

,           , 

C? 

,         , 

Mina 

-  13-3 

33 

869 

Rose 

C? 

,         , 

,          , 

Mlna 

-    27-3 

33 

869 

AEMO 

Uncertain  ot|).  In 
wreath* 

d 

•           • 

IHIna 

-  37-3 

34 

846 

Halfcresoent 

B 

,         , 

,          , 

iMIna? 

-  51-3 

3S 

756-5 

A 

•      • 

D? 

4didrachiai 

-41 -» 

3« 

541-5 

B 

SdiBchms? 

-  321 

If 

627-5 

n 

•      • 

B 

i  or  i  mlna? 

+38-5 

38 

450 

,      , 

B? 

6  dnchms? 

-49 

6  drach'nu  ? 

+  19-7 

39 

411 

, 

B 

4dracbnu? 

+11-8 

6  drachms? 

-   19-8 

40 

388 

. 

B? 

4  drachms? 

-11-3 

5  drachms  ? 

+  29-4 

■  Coantermark,  tripod.  *  Conntermiirlc  prow.  *  Tnitle,  beadleas  ?  *  Coontermark. 

s  Explanation  of  signs:  A,  Scarcely  Injured.  B,  A  little  weight  lost.  C,  More  than  a  little  lost  D,  Much 
weight  lost,  d.  Mud]  oorroded.  E.  Very  much  weight  lost  When  two  signs  are  given,  the  former  is  the  more 
protaable.  •  The  weight  of  the  Commerdal  Attic  mlna  is  here  assmned  to  be  abont  9980  grs.        '  The  weight 

of  tbs  Solonlan  Attic  mlna  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  7171  gra.    The  heavier  talent  la  indicated  by  capital  letters. 


a— TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  FROM  NINEVEH. 

Two  welKfata  in  the  serlea  are  omitted  in  this  table :  one  Is  a  large  duck  representing  the  same  weight  as  na  1, 
hot  much  lijured;  the  other  Is  a  small  lion,  of  whldi  the  weight  Is  abubtftl,  as  it  cannot  be  dedded  whether  it  was 
ai^aBted  with  one  or  two  rings. 


No. 

Fonnand  ' 

PbcBnldan 

Cuneiform 

Marks 

Con- 

Weight 

Computed 
Wei^t 

Division  of 

Material. 

InscriptioiL 

Inscription. 

of  Value 

dlUon.' 

Ora.  troy. 

GtT. 

I.eiiserT. 

1 

DnckttoDe 

XXX  Manehs 

A 

233,300 

239,760 

.. 

t 

3 

»»       »i 

.     . 

X  Manehs 

B 

77,500 

79,920 

k 

3 

^ 

B 

16,000 

16,984 

,. 

4 

XVManehs 

,         , 

B 

230,460 

239,760 

i 

., 

5 

»*             99 

V  Mandis 

V  Manehs 

B 

77,820 

79,920 

ill 

« 

t>             tl 

lUManehs 

m  Manehs 

C 

44,196 

47,952 

in 

1 

t»             »* 

11  Manehs 

II  Manehs 

A. 

30,744 

31,968 

J, 

8 

••             1» 

II  Msuehs 

II  Manehs 

B 

29,796 

Id. 

A, 

9 

»»             »» 

U  Manehs 

.     . 

B 

14,604 

16,984 

^ 

10 

1*             »t 

, 

A 

15,984 

Id. 

11 

Maneh 

Maneh 

B 

14,734 

Id. 

ii 

U 

>»             •* 

.     . 

.     . 

B 

10,272 

? 

13 

»»              »» 

Msadi 

Maneh 

B 

7,234 

7,992 

(tl 

14 

Mandi 

Maneh 

B 

7,404 

Id. 

ih 

15 

>»               9t 

. 

,         , 

B 

3,708 

3,996 

16 

Rfth 

,         , 

B 

3,060 

3,196 

t^ 

17 

»»               »  t 

(jnarter 

,         , 

B 

3,6t8 

3.996 

18 

DodcBtonA 

. 

, 

mm 

C 

2,904 

3,196 

19 

,     , 

, 

mm 

B 

2,748 

Id. 

,, 

30 

imiiii 

B 

1,968 

2,131 

.. 

vot.  n. 


■  A,  Well  preserved.       B,  Somewhat  ii^ured.       C  Much  li 
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TcIaUa  to  have  be«i  nstd  by  the  Peraiuu  of  hie 
time  respectively  for  the  weighing  of  their  eUrer 
flud  gold  paid  in  tribute. 

1.  The  Babylonian  talent  may  be  determined 
fivm  existing  weights  found  by  Mr.  I^ayonl  at 
Nineveh.  These  are  in  the  forms  of  lions  and  dncks, 
and  are  all  npon  the  same  system,  although  the  same 
denominations  sometimes  weigh  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  t.  On  account  of  tlieir  great  importance 
we  insert  a  table,  specifying  their  weights,  inaaip- 
tions,  and  degiw  of  preservation.  (See  Table  B, 
previous  pt^e.) 

From  th^  data  we  may  safely  drew  the  follow- 
ing inferences. 

The  weights  represent  a  double  system,  of  which 
the  heavier  talent  contained  two  of  the  lighter  talents. 

The  heavier  talent  contained  60  manehs.  The 
maneh  was  divided  into  thirtieths  and  sixtieths. 
We  conclude  the  units  having  these  nspective  rela- 
tions to  the  maneh  of  the  iunvy  talent  to  be  divi- 
•ions  of  it,  because  in  the  case  of  the  first  a  thirtieth 
b  a  nore  likely  division  than  a  fifteenth,  which  it 
would  be  if  aesigued  to  the  lighter  talent,  and  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  the  second,  eight  sixtieths  is  a 
moi«  likely  division  than  eight  thirtieths. 

The  lighter  talent  contained  60  manoha.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hincks,  the  maneh  of  the  lighter  talent 
was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  sixtieth  is  so  important  a  division  in 
any  Babylonian  system,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Hincks  is  right  in  assigning  it  to  this  talent, 
and  moreover  its  weight  is  a  value  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well  as  in  one 
derived  from  it.  Besides,  the  sixtieth  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  the  sixtieth  of  the  heavier  talent, 
so  that  there  most  have  been  a  sixtieth  in  each, 
unless,  but  this  we  have  shown  to  be  unlikely,  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  lighter  talent,  which  would 
then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  our  results. 

Header  Talent.  On.  troy. 

if  Maneh  266-4 

2  y),  Maneh  532-8 

60  30     Maneh  15,984 

3600  1800        60       Talent  959,040 

Lighter  TdteiU. 
j,  of  ^  Maneh  4-44 

30  ,J,  Maneh  133-2 

1800  60      Maneh  7,992 

108000  3600        60       Talent  479,520 

Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent 
may  be  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not 
found  with  those  last  described.  These  are,  with 
one  exception,  ducks,  and  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  compare  with  the  multiples  of  the  smallest 
subdivision  of  the  lighter  talent. 

Smaller  Bibrloalu  or  Aajrriu  TbhtSetlworSlxtietbof 

MaiMb. 

Oc  trof.         Coll,  <•«       ^ES^ 

1.  Duck, marked II,  w>. 329       SO.  355*2      3'JO 

2;   ;;  {^o}  30.133-2    120 

4.  „  100     25.  in       100 

5.  „  87-1-  22.  97-6  88 

*■  ""ISp^**  *"'' W    ^'-'^-^       »* 

80+  20.  88-8  80 

40-   10.  44-4  40 

.'U-     8.  .35-.'i  .'!2 

19         5.  22-2  20 


r  BibTloalaa  or  Aavriaa 
W«Ighu. 


7.  Duck. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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Before  comparing  the  evidence  of  the  coins  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  struck  aocordisg  to 
the  Babylonian  talent,  it  will  be  well  to  atoertaia 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  talent  was  in  use,  or 
whether  both  were,  in  the  period  of  the  Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonum  talent  as  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Enbolc,  which  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  equivalent  to  the  Commercial  Attic,  but 
more  reasonably  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollux  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  ti> 
70U0  Attic  drachms.  Taking  the  Attic  dnchm  it 
67-5  grs.,  the  standard  pro^bly  used  by  Polhii, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  weigh  472,500,  which 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  talent.  Aeliaa 
sap  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  equal  t«  7'2 
Attic  minae,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67*5  to  the 
drachm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  msy  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was  generdly, 
if  not  universally,  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Peniaa 
coins. 

Herodotus  reUtes  that  the  king  of  Persia  ncavd 
the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  tic 
Babylonian  talent,  but  the  gold,  according  to  the 
Enbolc.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  lilrer 
coinage  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  then  adjastid 
to  the  foi-mer,  the  gold  coinage  to  the  hitter,  if  there 
was  a  coinage  in  both  metals  so  early.  The  oMeet 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Persian  menatchj, 
are  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  not  a  little  earticr; 
and  there  are  still  more  ancient  pieces,  in  li<itl> 
metnls,  of  the  same  weights  as  Persian  goM  »»i 
silver  coins,  which  are  found  at  or  near  .Sardes,  ud 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of  Croean, 
or  of  another  Lydian  king  of  the  6th  century.  T* 
larger  silver  coins  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  awl 
those  of  the  satraps,  are  of  the  following  denomim- 

tions  and  weights : — 

On.  tnr. 

Piece  of  three  sigU  .     .     .     .253-5 

Piece  of  two  sigli     ....     169 

Siglos 84-5 

The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  ti« 
name  is  the  siglos,  which,  as  having  the  aamt  typ 
as  the  Dane,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  rilm 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  tM 
lighter  talent,  and  the  5400th  of  that  talent.  The 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thii-tieth  part  of  thst 
maneh,  and  the  1800th  of  the  talent.  If  the* 
were  any  doubt  as  to  these  coins  being  struck  upon 
the  Babylonian  standard,  it  would  he  removed  "i 
the  next  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  sMj 
show  that  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  occaiiond 
these  divisions. 

2.  The  Eubolc  talent,  though  beaiing  a  Grwk 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an 
Eastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  tlie  gold 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tlie  coinage  ot 
Euboea  was  upon  its  standard.  If  our  r«™.' "  , 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  the  coins  of  Pei«a  awj 
Euboea,  confirms  this  inference  and  suppositW'  «■ 
may  be  considered  sound.  r 

We  must  now  discuss  the  celebrated  passage 
Herodotus  on  the  tribute  of  the  Persian  tatnf»» 
He  there  states  that  the  Bobyloninn  talent  contains 
70  Euboic  minae  (Hi.  89).  He  specifics  the  sjononni 
of  silver  paid  in  Babylonian  talents  by  eocn  Pj^ 
vince,  and  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  ^'"'."f'^jj 
ing  to  the  Euboic  standai-d,  reduces  the  P]^^, 
to  its  equivalent  in  silver,  reckoning  t'"  ••"""^ 
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thirteen  times  the  Tslne  of  the  latter,  and  lastly 
);ives  the  sum  total.  Uis  statements  may  be  thus 
tabulated : — 


■Uvcr.              •!  70  mtlfff— B.  T. 
»T40  a  T.      =      »030  E.  T. 
GoUonrau.     BqnlnlMatUlal. 
360  E.  T.            MM  E.  T. 

Eqnlnlnt 
»5W  £.  I. 

Id. 
14,330 

Total  .  .  .  IMIO  E.  T. 
Total  stated  U,MO 

DUTereDoe  .    +8i0 


+340. 


It  is  imposnUe  to  explain  this  double  error  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  howerer,  evident 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  some  such 
relation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Enbolc  talents 
a*  that  of  11-66  to  10.  This  is  so  near  12  to  10 
that  it  may  be  inquired  whether  ancient  writers 
(peak  of  any  relatire  ralue  of  gold  to  silver  about 
this  time  that  would  malie  talents  in  this  propoi- 
tioD  easy  for  exchange,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portion is  stated,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Persian 
coins.  The  relative  value  of  13  to  1,  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  very  nearly  12  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  diange,  such  as  might 
hare  been  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
fiice-gold  in  Asia  Minor,  or  a  more  careful  working 
of  tlie  Greek  silver-mines.  The  relative  value  12 
to  1  is  mentioned  by  Plato  {Bipparch,),  About 
Plato's  time  the  relation  was,  however,  10  to  1. 
He  is  therefore  speaking  of  an  earlier  period.  Sup- 
posing that  the  proportion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Enbolc  talents  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  relatire  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light  do  the 
Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory  ?  If  we  take 
the  chief  or  only  Persian  gold  coin,  the  Daric,  as- 
suming* its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and  multiply  it 
by  12,  we  obtain  the  product  1548.  If  we  divide 
this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as  aliquot  parts 
the  weights  of  all  the  principal  and  heavier  Persian 
silver  coins : — 

1548  -t-    6  =  258  three  sigli. 

-»-    9  =   172  two  sigli. 

-(-  18  =     86  sigli. 

On  these  grounds  wa  nay  suppose  that  the 
Eubolc  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian  maneh 
at  7992  ga.,  we  obtain  399,600  for  the  Eubolc 
talent. 

This  result  is  most  remarkably  conBimed  by 
an  ancient  bronze  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lion 
discovered  at  Abydos  in  the  Troad,  and  bearing 
in  Phoenician  characters  the  following  inscription : 

KBDD  n  KnnO  h^ph  PBDK,  "Approved,"  or 
"  found  correct,  on  the  part  of  the  satrap  who  is 
appointed  over  the  silver,  or  "  money."  It  weighs 
396,000  grs.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or 
two  pounds  weight.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weight  of  50  Babylonian  minae,  but  it  is  most  mi- 
likely  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  division 
of  the  talent,  and  still  more  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  made  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tinctive inscription.  If,  however,  the  Kubolc  talent 
was  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
50  Babylonian  minae  would  correspond  to  a  Eu- 
bolc talent,  and  this  weight  would  be  a  talent  of 
that  standard.  We  have  calculated  the  Euboic 
talent  at  399,600  grs.,  this  weight  is  396,000,  or 

*  Since  this  was  written  we  have  ascertained  that 
M.  dc  VoRili  his  snppased  this  U«n  la  be  a  Enbolc  lalent 
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3600  deSdent,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  one  (5760)  or  two  (11,520)  pounds 
weight.* 

We  have  now  to  test  our  result  by  the  Penian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Euboea. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold  coin 
is  the  Doric,  weighing  about  129  grs.  This,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  standard  coin,  according  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Daric  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  known  division.  The 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  is,  it  should  be  observed, 
about  133*2  grs.,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  struck 
below  their  nominal  weight.  The  Daric  was  thus 
the  3600th  part  of  the  Babylonian  talent.  It  i* 
nowhere  stated  how  the  Eubolc  talent  was  divided, 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  contained  50  minae,  then 
the  Daric  would  have  been  the  sixtieth  of  the  mina, 
but  if  100  minaa,  the  thirtieth.  In  any  case  it 
would  have  been  the  3000th  port  of  the  talent.  As 
the  6000th  was  the  chief  division  of  the  Aeginetan 
and  Attic  monetary  talents,  and  the  3000th,  of  the 
Hebrew  talent  according  to  which  the  sacred  tri- 
bute was  paid,  and  as  an  Egyptian  talent  contained 
6000  su«h  imits,  no  other  principal  division  of  the 
chief  talents,  save  that  of  the  Babylonian  into 
3600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Eubolc  talent.  For 
the  present  we  spenk  only  of  the  silver  coins,  for 
the  only  gold  coin  we  know  is  later  than  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  must  theivfore  have 
been  in  Greece  originally,  as  fiir  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, a  silver  talent.  The  coins  give  the  follow- 
ing denominations,  of  which  we  state  the  average 
highest  weights  and  the  assumed  true  weights,  com- 
pared with  the  assumed  true  weights  of  the  coins 
of  Athens :— 


Coma  OF  Euboea. 

Coins  or  Athens. 

Highest 

Asannwdtni* 

Assomedtrae 

weicht. 

weight. 

weight. 

258 

Tetradrachm  270 

121 

129 

Didtachm       135 

85 

86 

63 

64-5 

Drachm            67*5 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon        46 

It  most  be  remarked  that  the  fint  Eubolc  deno- 
mination is  known  to  us  only  from  two  very  early 
coins  of  Eretria,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
may  possibly  be  Attic,  struck  during  a  time  of 
Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of  about  the 
weight  of  very  heavy  Attic  tetradrachms. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  though  the  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Eubolc 
list,  ai*  very  near  the  Attic,  tlie  system  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Eubolc  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indi- 
cates the  Penian  origin  of  the  system.  The  second 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Persian  gold  and  silver  systems 
of  division  were  here  combined ;  and  this  might 
perfectly  have  been  done,  as  the  Daric,  though  a 
division  of  the  gold  talent,  is  also  a  divisiou  ot  the 


(/f<Mi<!  AyckMogique,  n.  s.  Jan.  1 863).   .Si-e  also  Anhani  • 
lagical  JnitrmU,  VstO,  .Sept.  pp.  109,  200. 
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(ilrer  tnlent.  As  we  have  noticed,  the  Daric  is 
omitted  in  the  Heraian  silver  coinage  for  some  spe- 
cial resson.  The  relation  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
systems  may  be  thus  stated : 

Peniio  silver,      Persian  gold,  Greek  Eobolc 

Bsbrlonitn.           luibolc.      Actual  weight.  Assamed. 

253-5  258 
169 

129               121  129 

84-5                                  85  86 

63  64-5 

43  43 

The  standard  weights  of  Persian  silver  coins  are 
here  assumed  from  the  hli;hest  average  weight  of 
the  siglos.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
prol»bly  follow  the  Uubolc  system. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Buboea  known  to  ns  has 
the  extraoixliimry  weight  of  49*4  grs.  It  is  of 
Carystus,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  may  be  upon  a  system  for  gold 
money  derived  from  the  Eubolc,  euctly  aa  the 
Eubulc  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  reason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  Kgypt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject.  We  commence  our 
inquiiy  by  stating  all  certain  data. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standai-d  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of 
MacedoQ  to  Philip  II.  incliisire,  which  are  on  the 
full  Aegiueton  weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been 
thought  to  follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
error. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  ai«  known  to  have  had 
two  weights,  the  MeN  or  UTeN,  containing  ten 
smaller  weights  bearing  the  nanw  KeT,  aa  M. 
Chabas  has  proved.  The' former  name,  if  rightly 
read  MeN,  is  a  maneh  or  mina,  the  latter,  acooi-d- 
ing   to  the  Copts,    was  a  drachm  or  didi-achm 

(Kl-f  :  KIXe,     CKIXe  S.   drachma,   di- 

drachma,  the  last  form  not  being  known  to  hare 
the  second  signification).  A  weight,  inscribed  "  Five 
KeT,"  and  weighing  698  gr8.,na8  been  discovei^ed. 
It  probably  originally  weighed  about  700  {Rmue 
ArcMologique,  n.  s.).  We  can  thus  determine  the 
KeT  to  have  weighed  about  140  grs.,  and  the  HeN 
or  UTeN  about  1400.  An  eiammation  of  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led  us  to  the  in- 
teresting discovery  that  they  follow  this  standard 
and  system.  The  following  are  all  the  heavier 
denominations  of  the  copper  coins  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  corresponding  weights:  the  coins 
vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  clurly  indicate 
their  standard  and  their  denominations : — 

EorPTiAN  COPPEE  Coins,  and  Weights. 

Coint.  Weightt. 

Ors. 

A  dr.  1400.  MeN,  or  UTeN  (Maneh  ?) 

Bcir.    700.  5  KeT. 

C  cir.    280.  (2  KeT). 

D?ir.    140.  KeT. 

K  dr.      70.  (}  KeT). 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
silver  standard  of  the  Ptolemies  was  different  from 
the  copper  standard,  the  latter  being  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  two  talents,  if  calculated 
from  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
below  the  full  weight,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
about  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (copper);  or,  if 
calculated  from  the  higher  con-ect  standard  of  the 
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gold  and  silvei'  system,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
10  to  12-7:  we  shall  speak  aa  to  the  exchange  in 
a  Uter  place  (§  lU.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  eiplain- 
ing  the  statements  of  andent  writers  as  to  the 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  talent  or 
talents,  probably  aiises  from  the  use  of  two  systems 
which  could  be  easily  conibuiuled,  at  least  in  their 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Carthaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  old  m 
the  period  before  Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  our 
inquiiy,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that 
it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of 
the  Carthaginians  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  stmck  upon  the  standard  of 
the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent.  The  only 
clue  we  have,  however,  to  the  system  is  afibided 
by  a  bronze  wdght  inscribed  DID  ?pCD,  and 
weighing  321  grammes =4956-5  grs.  (Ur.  Levy  is 
ZeitschrifiDeuttch. morgerU.  Oesellsch. xiv.p.7101. 
This  sum  is  divisible  by  the  weights  of  all  the 
chief  Carthaginian  silver  coins,  except  the  "decs- 
drachm,"  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system  of  dirisioo 
we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in  any  sndoit 
talent.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins  seem  also  ts 
be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  different  prindple. 

III.  T/te  Hehreie  talent  or  talenis  and  dicuiaa. 
— ^The  data  we  have  obtained  enable  us  to  examiM 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights  wilii 
some  expectation  of  determining  this  dithcult  ques- 
tion.    The  evidence  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
which  contained  3000  shekels,  distinguished  as  "  liie 
holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  The 
number  of  Israelite  men  who  paid  the  ransom  of 
half  a  shekel  a-piece  was  603,550,  and  the  sum 
paid  was  100  talents  and  1775  shekels  of  a\ra 
(Ex.  XXI.  13,  15,  xixviii.  25-28),  whence  we  eisilj 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  contained  3004 
shekels  (603,550-»-2  =  30 1,775  shekels- 1775= 
300,000-(-100talento=.tOOO  shekels  to  the  talent). 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  in  a  ptnUd 
passage,  shekels  are  mentioned,  three  manehs  being 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  thei'efore  con- 
taining 100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of 
gold  contained  100  roinae  (Avx>''a  iK  xfx"'--" 
araBfihi'  Ixovtra  /unt  iKorhi',  hs  'tfiptuu  f^ 
Ka\«Sa'(  Klyxoftt,  *U  Si  <ri)v  'EAAqfUt^'  M** 
rafiaKK6iJLtiio»  yhAirvttD  aiiiuiya  -riXtmf- 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §7). 

4.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of 
gold  was  equal  to  two  librae  and  a  half  (Sm^ 
2xo<r^vp^AaToy  x^vvv,  iK  /tnir  rouatofinr 
TtTovniiiintf.  i  U  lum  vap'  iiiur  hrxv"  ^P" 
Sio  Kol  tfum.  Ant.  liv.  7,  §1).  Taking  the 
Roman  pound  at  5050  grs.,  the  maneh  of  gold 
would  weigh  about  12,625  grs. 

5.  Epiphanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at 
125  Roman  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given 
above,  aie  equal  to  about  631,250  gts. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels :  "  And  the  shekd 
[shall  be]  twenty  gei-ahs:  twenty  shekels,  ii«"'J 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  dull  be  your  maneh 
(xlv.  12).  The  oi-dinary  text  of  the  LXX.  Rives  s 
series  of  small  sums  as  the  Hebrew,  though  differing 
in  the  numbers,  but  the  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS.  hare 
50  for  15  ((Uoffi  i/3oXol,  w4rr€  (tUXm,  »«^|| 
icol  (r(i(A«t  J«'«o,  Koi  irirr^KoyTa  ffiitfM  ?  (jj* 
(mat  iiuy).    The  meaning  would  be,  either  that 
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there  were  to  be  three  maneha,  rmpectirely  con- 
tainiog  20,  25,  and  15  shekels,  or  the  like,  or 
ds«  that  a  sum  is  intended  by  these  numbers 
(20+25+ 15)  =  60,  or  possibly  50.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  prophetical  passage. 

7.  Josepbos  makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Daric  (Ant. 
m.  8,  §10). 

From  these  data  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
(1.)  that  the  Hebrev  gold  talent  contained  100 
manefas,  each  of  which  again  contained  100  shekels 
of  gold,  and,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  stated 
value  of  the  maneh,  weighed  about  1,262,500  gts., 
or,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  ccrrespondence 
of  the  gold  shekel  to  the  Daric,  weighed  about 
1,290,000  gi^  (129X100X100),  the  latter  being 
probably  nearer  the  true  value,  as  the  2}  librae 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  round  sum,  and  (2.)  that 
the  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  talent  spoken  of  by  £piphanius  as  equal 
to  125  Roman  pounds,  or  631,250  grs.,  which 
vrould  give  a  shekel  of  210*4  gi-s.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  taking  the  estimate  of  Josephus  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  maneh  of  the  former 
talent,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  for  calculating  the 
latter,  their  relation  is  exactly  2  to  1,  50  manehs  at 
2}  pounds,  making  125  pounds.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same 
system  are  referred  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was 
eiactly  double  the  silver  talent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins. 

1 .  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the 
Maccabsean  issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  a* 
about  220  grs.  A  talent  of  3000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  This  i-esult 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  weight  of  the  talent 
given  by  Epiphanins. 

2.  The  copper  ooias  are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  deonmina- 
tioos  of  the  Maccabaean  issue,  however,  bear  the 
names  "half"  («vn),  and  "quarter"  (JTll). 
M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the  weights  of  three  "  halves  " 
as,  respectively,  251-6  grs.  (16-3  grammes),  236-2 
(15-3),  and  219-2  (14-2).  In  Mr.  Wigan's  collection 
are  two  "  quartei^,"  weighing,  respectively,  145-2 
grs.  and  118-9  grs.;  the  former  being,  apparently, 
the  one  "  quarter  "  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the 
weight  as  142-  (9-2  grammes).  We  are  unable  to 
add  the  weights  of  any  more  specimens.  There  is 
a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  period,  which  has  an 
average  weight,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  81-8 
grs.  (5-3  grammes).  If  this  be  the  thinl  of  the 
*'  half,"  it  would  give  the  weight  of  the  hitter  at 
245-4  grs.  As  this  may  be  thought  to  lie  slender 
evidence,  especially  m>  lar  as  the  larger  coins  are 
concei-ned,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  later  coins.  From  the  copper  coins 
mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the  following 
scheme,  comparing  them  with  the  silver  coins. 

Copper  Coiss.  Silver  Coins. 

Average  Soppoaed          Average       Soppoeed 

weight.  weight.              weight.        weight 

Half    .  235-4  250      Shekel  .   .  220     Id. 

Quarter  132-0  125       Halfshekel  110      Id. 

(Sixth),    81-8  83-3  [Third]   .     73-3. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  the  copper  "  half" 
and  "quai-ter"  are  half  and  quarter  shekels,  and 
are  nearly  in  the  relation  to  the  silver  like  denomi- 
nations oif  2  to  1 .  But  this  relation  is  not  exact, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  farther, 
whether  the  standard  of  the  silver  talent  can  be 
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raised,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  be  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  should 
this  explanation  be  impossible,  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  a  third  talent  with  a  shekel 
heavier  tima  two  shekels  of  the  silver.  - 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  grs.,  gives  a  talent  of 
660,000  grs. :  this  is  the  same  as  the  Aeginetan, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  had  a  higher  shekel  or 
didrachm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grs.,  gives  a 
Daric  of  132  grs.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
fraction  below  the  standard  obtained  from  tin 
Babylonian  talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  separate  talent  for  copper 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  the  three  metals. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus was  1 :  13.  The  early  relation  upon  which 
the  systems  of  weights  and  coins  used  by  the  Persian 
state  were  founded  was  1 :  12.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
it  was  1 :  12-5.  The  two  Hebrew  talents,  if  that 
of  gold  were  exactly  double  that  of  silver,  would 
have  been  easy  for  exchange  in  the  relation  of  1 :  12, 
1  talent  of  gold  con-esponding  to  24  talents  of  silver. 
The  relation  of  silver  to  copper  can  be  best  conjec- 
tured from  the  Ptolemaic  system.  If  the  Hebrews 
derived  this  relation  from  any  neighbouring  state, 
Egypt  is  as  likely  to  have  influenced  them  as  Syria ; 
for  the  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  Syria  was 
different.  Besides,  the  relation  of  silver  and  copper 
must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  as  in  Egypt  daring  the  period  in  which 
the  Jewish  coinage  had  its  origin,  on  account  of  the 
large  commerce  between  those  countries.  It  has, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Letronne  that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
under  the  Ptolemies  was  1 :  60,  a  mina  of  silver 
corresponding  to  a  talent  of  copper.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supposed  that  the  drachm  of  copper  was 
of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  gold  and  silver,  an 
opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  incorrect  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article  (§11.  3).  An  im- 
portant question  now  arises.  Is  the  talent  of  cop- 
per, when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  that  of  silver,  a 
talent  of  weight  or  a  talent  of  account  ? — in  other 
words.  Is  it  of  6000  actual  drachms  of  140  grs. 
each,  or  of  6000  drachms  of  account  of  about  110  grs. 
or  a  little  less  ?  This  question  seems  to  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  the  two  replies  by  the 
facts,  (1)  that  the  copper  coins  being  struck  upon 
the  old  Egyptian  weight,  it  is  inaedible  that  so 
politic  a  prince  as  the  first  Ptolemy  should  have 
introduced  a  double  system  of  reckoning,  which 
would  have  given  offence  and  occasioned  confu- 
sion ;  (2)  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the 
monetary  unit  became  that  of'  the  dcachm,  as  is 
shown  by  its  being  retained  with  the  sense  di-nchm 
and  didrachm  by  the  Copts  (§11.  3) ;  and  had  there 
been  two  didradims  of  copper,  that  on  the  Egyptian 
system  would  probably  have  retained  the  native 
name.  We  are  of  opinion,  thei-efore,  that  the 
Egyptian  copper  talent  was  of  6000  copper 
drachms  of  the  weight  of  140  gn.  each.  But 
this  solution  still  leaves  a  difficulty.  We  know 
that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper  was  1 :  60 
in  drachms,  though  1:78  or  80  in  weight.  In 
a  modem  state  the  actual  rekttion  would  force 
itself  into  the  position  of  the  official  relation,  and 
1 :  60  would  become  1 :  78  or  80 ;  but  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  an  ancient  country  in  so 
peculiar  a  condition  as  Egypt.     Alexandria  and  a 
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few  other  towns  were  Greek,  the  rest  of  the  country 
purely  Egyptian;  and  it  i<  quite  possible  that, 
while  the  gold  and  silver  ooinage  was  current  in  the 
(•reek  towns,  the  Egyptians  may  have  refused  to 
take  anything  but  copper  on  tiieir  own  standard. 
The  issue  of  copper  coins  above  their  value  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  to  the  ezcliequer,  if  given  in 
exchange  for  gold  or  silver,  rough  or  coined  ;  but 
they  might  have  been  exclusively  paid  out  for 
salaries  and  small  expenditure,  and  would  have 
given  an  enormous  profit  to  &t  goTemment,  if 
repaid  in  small  taxes.  Supposing  that  a  village 
paid  a  silver  mina  in  taxes  collected  from  tmall 
proprietors,  if  they  had  only  copper  the  government 
would  receive  in  excess  180,0U0  gis.,  or  not  much 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  amount.  No  one 
who  is  convenant  with  the  East  in  the  praaent  day 
will  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  in 
Egypt  under  tne  Ptolemies.  Our  decision  may  be 
aided  by  the  results  of  the  two  theories  npon  the 
relations  of  the  metals. 
Nombal  relaUon  .  M  1  =  JBL  13-5  =  JE  60 
(Stater)  (Mina)  (Talent) 
JJ  1  =  M  150 


Belation  in  weight  AI  1  =  jR12-S  =  JeI 


Xl  = 


78 
80 
975 
1000 


It  must  be  remembered  that,  In  endeavouring  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  relations  is  the  correct 
one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, not  by  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the 
results,  for  we  are  now  not  dealing  with  coins,  but 
with  relations  only  originally  in  direct  connection 
with  systems  of  couiage. 

Letronne  gives  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  Tliinl  Punic 
War,  as  1 :  112,  reduced  from  1 :  83' 3,  both  much 
higher  values  of  the  former  metal  than  1 :  60.  It 
is  therefore  reasouHble  to  suppose  that  the  relation 
of  1 :  80  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  so  at  the  time  at  which  the 
first  Jewish  coins  were  struck,  that  of  Sunon  the 
Maccabee. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
talents  of  silver  and  copper  were  exchangeable  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1 :  80,  and,  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  coins  show  that  their  shekels  were  of 
the  relative  weight  1  : 2  +,  we  may  talce  as  the 
basis  of  our  computation  the  supposition  that  50 
shekels  of  silver  were  equal  to  a  talent  of  copper, 
or  100  =  1  talent  double  the  former.  We  pre- 
fer the  former  rektion  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
system. 

2aOXt(N9ll,000  gn.  X<0=<«0,000-llSOO=M0.12=a20 
XJO    770,000  "  6I3-3      25«-6 

X72    793,000  628  M4 

X75    MifiOO  150  276 

X80    880,000  68«-«      393-S 

Of  these  results,  the  first  is  too  low,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  too  high,  the  second  and  third 
agreeing  with  our  approximative  estimate  of  the 
shekel  and  half-shekel  of  copper.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  fourth  result  may  be  the  true  one, 
as  some  coins  give  very  nearly  this  standard. 
Which  is  the  right  system  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  effect  on  the  exchange,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  very  awkward  exclianges  of  silver 
and  copper  may  have  obtained  wherever  copper  was 
not  an  important  metal.  Thus  at  Athens  8  pieces 
of  brass  went  to  the  obolus,  and  7  lepta  to  the 
piece  of  brass.    The  former  relation  would  be  eafj 
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I  of  computation,  the  latter  very  inconveuient.  Atnang 
I  the  Jews,  the  copper  ooinage  was  of  more  import- 
.  anoe :    at  first  of  accurate   fabric  and  not   very 
varying  weight,  anerwards  the  only  coinage.     Its 
relation  to  the  silver  money,  and  aflerwards  to  Urn 
I  Egyptian  and   Phoenician  currency  of  the   sane 
'  weight,  must  therrfore  have  been  correct.     On  this 
.  ground,  we  should  prefer  the  reUtion  of  tilrrr  to 
copper  1 :  72,  giving  a  talent  of  792,000  grt.,  or 
'  nearly  twice  die  bubde.    The  agreemeot  is  re- 
markable, but  may  be  fortoitoos. 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  wonid  be  as 
follows: — 

Gold... Shekel  or  Daric  (foreign)  129  grs. 

Silver .  .Shekel  220,  Half-shekel  110. 

Copper.  Half  (-shekel)  264,  Qoaiter  (-dbekfi) 
132,  (Sixth-shekel)  88. 

We  can  now  consider  the  we^hts. 

The  gold  talent  contaihed  100  manehs,  and  10,00<i 
shekels. 

The  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  6U00 
bekas,  and  60,000  gerahs. 

The  copper  talent  probably  contained  1500 
ihekels. 

The  "  holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  aanctoary  ' 
(tSn^n  /pt!'),  18  spoken  of  both  of  the  gold  (Ex. 
ixzTiii.  24)  and  silver  (35)  talents  of  the  tine 
of  the  Exodus.  We  also  read  of  "  the  king  s 
weight"  (^Ssn  pK,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).     Bat  there 

is  no  reason  for  supposing  different  systems  to  be 
meant. 

The  significati<ais  of  the  names  of  the  Heivew 
weights  must  be  here  stated. 

The  talent  (133)  means  "  a  circle,"  or  "globe," 
probably  "  an  a^regate  sum." 

The  shekel  (TPC')  signifies  simply  "  a  weight.' 

The  beka  (P^3)  or  half-shekel,  signiiies  "a  divi- 
sion," or  "  half." 

The  "  quarter-shdcel "  (TpC  J>ai)  is  once  ma- 
tioned(l  Sam.  ix.8). 

The  gerah  (nil)  signifies  «  a  grain,"  or  "  beM." 

IV.  T/ie  history  and  rdationt  of  the  principal 
ancitnt  talentt. — It  is  necessary  to  add  a  view  i^ 
the  history  and  rektions  of  the  talents  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  order  to  show  what  light  our  theoriet 
throw  npon  these  matters.  The  inquiiymut  be 
prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  talents : — 

A.  Eastebn  Talents. 
Hebrew  gold.  .  1,310,0«0     Bebnwsilicr.  .  «**,8M 

E^rptisn  !  .  .  .  840,000 

Fenian  gold .  .  .  3M,«M 
Hebrew  copper? .  792,000? 

B.  Gbeek  Talents. 

Aeglnetan MO.oa* 

Attic  Oommerdal t*e,8M 

Attic  Commercial,  lowered 668,*0* 

Attic  Solonlan.  doable 8«0,iM 

Attic  Solonlan,  ordinaiy 430,2M 

Attic  Solonlan,  lowered    ......  40B,O(N 

Eubolc S87,««M- 

We  omit  the  talent  of  the  coins  of  Aegina,  as  a 
mere  monetary  variety  of  the  Acginetan,  throi^  the 
Attic  Commercial. 

We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  system  of 
weight.  A  part  fiom  the  evidence  fivm  its  relatioa  to 
the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  proved  by 
our  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phoenicia,  aad 
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in  Judaea,  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenician 
system,  aiiil  as  the  Jevrish  system.  As  the  Jewish 
system,  it  most  have  been  of  &r  greater  antiquity 
than  the  date  of  the  eai'liest  coin  struck  upon  it. 
The  weight  aooordiDg  to  wluch  the  ransom  was 
first  paid  must  hare  been  retained  as  the  fixed 
l^^al  standard.  It  may  seem  surprising,  when  we 
remember  the  general  tendency  of  money  to  de- 
preciate, of  which  such  instances  as  those  of  the 
Athenian  silver  and  the  English  gold  will  oocor  to 
the  i^eader,  that  this  system  should  hare  been  pre- 
aei-ved,  by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  full  weight, 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  earliest 
Greek  coins  upon  the  Aeginetan  standard,  a  period 
probably  of  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  yean ;  but 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  solidos  of  the  Koman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  which  retained  its  weight  from 
its  origination  under  Constantine  the  Great  until 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  its  purity  trom  the 
time  of  Constantine  until  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus ; 
and  again  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of  Venice 
and  the  florin  of  Florence  for  their  exact  weight.  It 
most  be  remembered,  moreorer,  that  in  Phoenicia, 
and  originally  in  Greece,  this  system  was  that  of 
the  great  trading  nation  of  antiquity,  who  would 
have  had  the  same  interest  as  the  Venetians  and  Flo- 
rentines in  maintaining  the  full  monetary  standard. 
There  is  a  remarkable  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  weight  in  the  circumstance  that, 
after  it  had  been  depreciated  in  the  coins  of  the 
kings  and  cities  of  Macedon,  it  was  restored  in  the 
silrer  money  of  Philip  II,  to  its  fiill  monetary 
standard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  talents  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  relation  of  2  :  1.  The  gold 
talent,  apparently  not  used  elsewhere,  contained 
100  mandis,  each  of  which  contained  again  100 
shekds,  there  being  thus  10,000  of  these  imits, 
weighing  about  132  grs.  each,  in  t£e  talent. 

The  silver  talent,  also  known  as  the  Aeginetan, 
contained  3000  shekels,  weighing  about  220  gis. 
each.  One  gold  talent  appears  to  have  been  equal 
to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the  talent 
of  gokl  twice  that  of  silver  was  probably  merely  for 
the  sake  of  distinction. 

The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  con- 
sisted of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2  to  1, 
upon  one  standard.  It  appears  to  have  been  foimed 
from  the  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  number  of  units 
from  10,000  to  7200.  The  system  was  altered  by 
the  maueh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain  120  instead 
of  lUO  units,  and  the  talent  lowered  so  as  to  con- 
tain 60  instead  of  100  mon^.  It  is  possible  that 
this  talent  was  originally  of  silver,  as  Uie  exchange, 
in  their  common  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1 :  12,  would  be  easy,  6  nnits  of 
the  gold  talent  passing  for  72  of  the  silver,  so  that 
10  gold  units  would  be  equal  to  a  silver  maneh, 
which  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  in 
the  division  of  the  talent. 

The  derivation,  &om  the  lighter  Babylonian  talent, 
of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily  ascertained.  Tbeii- 
relation  is  that  of  6  :  5,  so  tluit  the  whole  talents 
could  be  readily  exchanged  in  the  relation  of  12  :  1 ; 
and  the  units  being  common,  their  exchange  would 
be  even  more  easy. 

The  Egyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
other.  Either  it  is  an  independent  system,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  oldest  tiilent  and  patent  of 
the  rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talent  is  equally 
obscure.  Perhaps  it  is  the  double  of  the  Persian 
gold  talent. 
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The  Aeginetan  talent,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Hebrew  talent.  Its  in- 
troduction into  Greece  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  Attic  Commercial  was  a  degiada- 
tion  of  this  talent,  and  was  itself  Inrther  de^^ed 
to  form  the  Attic  Sdonian,  The  Aeginetan  talent 
thus  had  five  successive  standards  (I,  Original 
Aeginetan  ;  2,  Attic  Commercial ;  3,  Id.  lowered ; 
4,  Attic  Solonian ;  5,  Id.  lowered)  m  the  following 
relations:— 


u. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

5-44 

5- 

3-fr 

3-6 

6- 

:  4'3 

6- 

4-8 

The  fii°st  change  was  probably  simply  a  degrada- 
tion. The  second  may  have  been  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Graeoo- Asiatic  talent  of  Cyzicus  or  Phocaea, 
of  which  the  stater  contaiiied  about  180  grs.  of 
gold,  although  weighing,  through  the  addition  of 
60  grs.  of  Mlver,  about  240  gi's.,  thus  implying  a 
talent  in  the  relation  to  the  Aeginetan  of  about 
5 :  6.  Solon's  change  has  been  hitherto  an  unro- 
solved  enigma.  The  relation  of  the  two  Attic  talents 
is  so  awkward  that  scarcely  any  division  is  common 
to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  data 
in  the  table  of  Athenian  weights  that  we  have  given. 
Had  the  heavier  talent  been  divided  into  quarters, 
and  the  lighter  into  thirds,  this  would  not  bare 
been  the  case.  The  reason  of  Solon's  change  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  influence  of  some 
other  talent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  talent 
was  the  Eubolc,  but  this  theory  is  desti-oyed  by  our 
discovery  that  the  Attic  standard  of  the  oldest  coins 
is  below  the  weight-standard  of  about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  thus  that  the  ■'educ- 
tion of  Solon  did  not  bring  the  weights  down  to 
the  Eubolc  standard.  If  we  look  elsewhere  we 
see  that  the  heavier  Solonian  weight  is  almost  the 
same  in  standard  as  the  Egyptian,  the  didrachm 
of  the  former  exceeding  the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no 
more  than  about  3  grs.  This  explanation  is  almost 
proved  to  be  the  true  one  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  Attic  Solonian  talent,  apparently  unlike 
all  other  Gi'eek  talents,  had  a  double  talent,  which 
would  give  a  di'achm  instead  of  a  didrachm,  equi- 
valent to  the  Egyptian  uniL  At  the  time  of 
Solon  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  such  an 
Egyptian  ioBuence  as  this  explanation  implies.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  through 
Naucratis,  were  then  active;  and  the  tradition  or 
myth  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Athenians  was 
probably  never  stranger.  The  degradation  of  the 
Attic  Solonian  talent  was  no  doubt  effected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Eubolc,  with  the  standard  of  which 
its  lower  standard  is  probably  identical. 

The  principal  authorities,  upon  this  subject  are : 
— Boeckh's  ^rtroftytscA*  Untersucliangen;  Momm- 
sen's  Geaahichte  des  HOmischen  Miimueaena ;  and 
Hussey's  Ancient  Weights.  Don  V.  Vazquez 
Queipo's  Esmi  sur  les  SysUmea  ifetriquea  et 
Monetaires  des  Anciens  Petiplea  also  contains  much 
information.  The  writer  must  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  de  Salis,  Mr.  Vauz,  and  Mr.  E.  Wigan, 
and  more  especially  to  his  colleague*  Mr.  Madden 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  for  valuable  assistance.   [R.  S.  P.] 

U.  MEASURES. 

The  most  important  topic  to  be  discussed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  measures  is 
their  reUtive  and  absolute  value.  Another  topic, 
of  secondary  importance  perhaps,  but  possessing  an 
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independent  intetect  of  iti  own,  demands  a  few  pre- 
fatory renuu-ka,  -viz.,  the  origin  of  these  measui-es, 
and  their  relation  to  thoee  of  sunounding  countries. 
The  measures  of  length  are  chiefly  derirel  from  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  which  ai-e  happily 
adapted  to  the  purpose  from  the  circumstanoe  that 
they  exhibit  certain  definite  proportions  relatively 
to  each  other.  It  is  imnecessary  to  assume  that  a 
system  founded  on  such  a  basis  was  the  inrention 
of  any  single  nation :  it  would  natorally  be  adopted 
by  all  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  Kerertfaeless, 
the  particular  parts  of  the  body  selected  for  the 
purpose  may  form  more  or  less  a  connecting  link 
between  the  systems  of  rariotis  nations.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  sequel  that  the  Hebrews  restricted 
themselves  to  the  fore«rm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
foot  and  also  of  the  pace,  as  a  proper  measure  of 
length.  The  adoption  of  foreign  names  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  a  probability  that 
the  measures  themselves  were  borrowed.  Hence 
the  occurrence  of  woHs  of  E^ptian  extraction, 
such  as  Am  and  ephah,  and  probably  armnah  (for 
**  cubit "),  inclines  us  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  scales  both  of  length  and  capacity  in  that 
quarter.  The  measures  of  capacity,  which  have  no 
such  natural  standard  as  those  of  length,  would 
more  probably  be  settled  by  conventional  usage, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  measures,  or  of  a  similar 
scale  of  measures  in  different  nations,  would  furnish 
a  strong  probability  of  their  having  been  derived 
Irom  some  common  source.  Thus  the  coincidence 
of  the  Hebrew  bath  being  subdivided  into  72  logs, 
and  the  Athenian  metritis  into  72  xestae,  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  chance ;  and,  if  there  further 
exists  a  correspondence  between  the  ratios  that  the 
weights  bear  to  the  measures,  there  would  be  still 
further  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  Boeckh,  who 
has  gone  fully  into  this  subject  in  his  Metrologitche 
Untersttchungm,  traces  back  the  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures  prevalent  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  39),  The 
scanty  intbrmation  we  possess  relative  to  the  He- 
brew weights  and  measures  as  a  connected  system, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  assigning  a  deKnite 
place  to  it  in  ancient  metrology.  The  names 
already  referred  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egypt 
ratiier  than  Babylonia  was  the  quarter  whence  it 
was  derived,  and  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Athenian  scales  for  liquids  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  the^e  had  a  community  of  origin.  It 
is  imporiant,  however,  to  observe  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  an  identity  of  ratios  does  not  in- 
volve an  identity  of  absolute  quantities,  a  distinc- 
tion which  very  possibly  escaped  the  notice  of  early 
writers,  who  were  not  unnaturally  led  to  identify 
the  measures  in  their  absolute  values,  because  they 
held  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  several  scales. 
We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  chtsses, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  into  two,  the  Ibiiner 
into  measures  of  length  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  diy  measures, 

1.  Measures  of  length. 

(1.)  The  denominations  referring  to  length  were 


•  VaVK.  >•  HBO.  •  mt. 

-  :  V  -  V  vv 

*  flSX.  This  term  Is  generally  referred  to  a  Coptic 
origin,  being  derived  ttom  a  word,  mahe  or  mahi,  slgnlf^g 
the  "  fore-arm,"  which  with  the  article  prefixed  becomes 
ammahi  (Boeckh,  p.  26S).  Qesenlus,  howcvpr,  refere  it  to 
the  Hebrew  word  Blgnlfying  "  mother,"  us  though  the  fore- 
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derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  arm  and  hand. 
We  may  notice  the  following  four  as  derived  &om 
this  source : — (a)  The  rfa6o,»  or  finger's  breadth, 
mentioned  only  in  Jer.  lU.  21.  (6)  The  tephach^  or 
hand  breadth  (Ex.  xxv.  2.5;  1  K.  vii.  26;  2  Chr. 
iv.  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  ■  short  period  of 
time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  (c)  The  tereth,^  or  span,  the 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thimb  and 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (Ex.  iiviii.  16 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ;  Ez.  xliii.  13),  applied  generally  to 
describe  any  stnall  measure  in  b.  xl.  12.  (d)  The 
ammih,^  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  dkow  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  This  ocous 
very  frequently  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buildii^ 
such  as  the  Aric  (Gen.  vi.  15),  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
ixvi.,  xxvii,),  and  the  Temple  (1  K,  vi,  2 ;  Ex.  xl,, 
xli.),  as  well  as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  (1 
tiam.  xvii.  4;  Matt,  vi.  27),  and  other  objecla 
(Esth.  ▼.  14 ;  Zech.  t.  2).  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  may  notice: — (e)  The  gimed,'  lit  a 
rod,  applied  to  Egliai's  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Its 
length  is  imcertain,  but  it  probably  fell  below  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  "The  kAuh*  or  reed  (compue  our  word  "  cane"!, 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Ex.  iL 
5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19). 

Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengtlis  described  under 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ex.  xl.  5),  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  measures  were  com- 
bined in  anything  like  a  scale.  We  should,  hideed, 
infer  the  reverse  from  the  drcumstance  that  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  "  four  fingers,"  where  according  to 
the  scale,  he  would  have  said  *'  a  hand  breadth  f 
that  in  tlie  description  of  Goliath's  height  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4),  the  expression  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  is 
used  instead  of  "six  cubits  and  a  half;"  and  that 
Ezekiel  mentions  "span"  and  "half  a  cubit"  ii 
dose  juxtaposition  (iliii.  13,  17),  as  though  they 
bore  no  relation  to  audi  other  either  in  the  ordinary 
or  the  long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  s 
certain  ratio  to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  members  in  the  body,  could  hardly 
escape  notice ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
ever  worked  up  into  an  artificial  scale.  The  most 
important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical 
notices,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  vary- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  oi-der  to  secure  accuracy, 
it  was  necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended, 
the  result  being  that  the  other  denominations,  if 
combined  in  a  scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thns 
in  Deut.  ui.  U,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "after 
the  cubit  of  a  man ;"  in  2  Ghr.  iu.  3  "after  the 
first,"  or  rather  " after  the  older*  measure;"  si"* 
in  Ex.  xli.  8,  "a  great  cubit,"  or  literally  "a  cubit 
to  the  joint,"  which  is  further  defined  in  xl.  5,  t* 
be  "a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth."  These  expres- 
sions involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of 
Hebrew  archaeology,  vix.,  the  number  and  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Scriptural  cubits.  That 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  dear ;  but  whe- 
ther there  were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  sga""  i 


arm  were  In  some  sense  the  "  mother  of  Uie  arm  "  ("* 
p.  110).  , 

(  TlMil  the  expression  flJ^rKT  appaes  to  priority  of 
time,  as  well  as  of  order,  is  clear  from  mnny  pMS"*"' " 
e.  g.,  1  K.  xvll.  M ;  Ezr.  ill.  12 ;  llagg.  it  3, 
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for  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideistion  of  the  eipressions  themselves.  A 
cablt  "after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  another  cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  it,  and  from  analogy  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  second  cubit  would  be  the 

•  longer  of  the  two.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
"o/iundA  of  a  man"?  Is  it  the  cuittus  in  the  ana- 
tomical sense  of  the  terra,  in  other  words,  the  bone 
of  the  fore-ann  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  7 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
tenn,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
linger?  What,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by  Eze- 
kiel's  expression,  "  cubit  to  the  joint"?  The  term 
oMsi/,^  is  explained  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  144) 
of  the  imtcklet,  and  not  of  the  "  aimholes,  as  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  12,  where  our  trans- 
lators have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  word  yd- 
decd,  which  follows  it.  A  "  cubit  to  the  knuckles  " 
would  imply  the  space  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeded  by  a  hand- 
breadth  the  oidinaiy  cubit,  we  should  infer  that  it 
was  contiadistingaisbed  from  the  cubit  that  reached 
only  to  the  wrist.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is,  however,  contested:  Hitzig  gives  it  the  sense 
of  a  connecting  aall  (Comm.  on  Jer,).  Stoi^ 
roius  {Sciagr.  p.  94)  understands  it  of  the  edge  of 
the  walls,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  a  ujing  of  a 
building  (Roeenmiiller,  ScAol.  in  Jer.).  Michaelis 
on  the  other  hand  understands  it  of  the  knuckles 
{Si^plem.  p.  1 19),  and  so  does  Saalsrhiitz  ^ArchBoi. 
ii.  165).  The  expressions  now  discussed,  taken 
together,  certainly  &vour  the  idea  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of 
the  cubit  of  other  countries.  A  further  question 
remains  to  be  discussed,  viz.,  whether  more  than 
two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  "  foimer  "  or  "  older  " 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  l^al 
cubit,  and  that  the  modem  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was  some- 
what larger.  Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man"  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  com- 
mon measure  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one, 
and  to  have  fallen  below  thU  latter  in  point  of 
length.  In  this  case,  we  should  hiive  three  cubits 
• — the  common,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the 
new  measure.  We  turn  to  Ezekiel  and  find  a 
distinction  of  another  character,  viz.,  a  long  and  a 
short  cubit.  Now,  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
writers,  and  we  think  with  good  leason,  that  Ezekiel 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the 
old  orthodox  Mosaic  standard  for  tlie  measurements 
of  his  ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be 
identified  with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit 
with  the  one  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the 
new  measure  of  2  Via.  iii.  3  would  represent  a 
still  longer  cubit  than  fizekiel's  long  one.  Other 
explanations  of  the  prophet's  language  bare,  how- 
ever, been  offered :  it  has  been  sometimes  assumed 
that,  while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  coun- 
trymen had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
(Jahn,  AAhneol.  §113) ;  but  in  this  case  his  short 

*  cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  country, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  these  two 
amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Herod,  i.  178). 
Again,  it  has  been  explained  that  his  short  cubit 
was  the  ordinary  Chaldean  measure,  and  the  long 

■  Knobet  assmnefl  that  there  were  steps,  and  that  the 
prohibition  in  Ex.  xx.  26  eniMnstes  from  an  author  who 
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one  the  Mosaic  measure  (Rosenmiiller,  »>  Et. 
xl.  5) ;  but  this  is  unlikely  on  account  of  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Mosaic 
cubits,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the 
passages  previously  discussed  (Deut.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  3)  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits.  It  re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible 
itself  we  can  extract  any  information  as  to  the 
length  of  the  Mosaic  or  1^^  cubit.  The  notices 
of  the  height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the 
lavers  in  the  Temple  are  of  importance  in  tliis 
respect.  In  the  former  case  three  cubits  is  spe- 
cified (Ex.  xxvii.  1),  with  a  direct  prohibition  i^inst 
the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  zz.  26) ;  in  the  latter,  the 
height  of  the  base  on  which  the  laver  was  pLiced 
was  three  cubits  (IK.  vii.  27).  If  we  adopt  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches),  the 
heights  of  the  altar  and  of  the  base  would  be  5  feet. 
But  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  minister  at  an  altar,  or  to  use  a  laver 
placed  at  such  a  height.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  without  any  alteiation  of  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  it  must  be  assumed'  that  an  inclined 
plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  loftier 
altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishn.  Midd.  8,  §1,  3). 
But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar,  would  be 
wholly  needless  for  the  lavers.  Hence  Saalschiltz 
infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Prussian  foot, 
which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  (^rcA<io/.  ii. 
167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not 
so  much  to  the  point.  The  molten  sea  was  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this 
impression  is  convey«l  by  2  Chr.  iv.  6  as  given  in 
the  A.  T.),  and  therefore  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  fi-om  the  depth  of  the  water  in  it.  The 
height  of  Og,  as  inferred  from  the  length  of  his  bed- 
stead (9  cubits,  Deut.  iii.  11),  and  the  height  of 
Goliath  (6  cubits  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4),  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cubit  about  IS 
inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other  recorded 
instances  of  extraordinary  stature  (Plin.  vii.  2, 16; 
Herod,  i,  68 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xviii.  4,  §5).  At 
the  same  time  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  which  is  followed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vi. 
9,  §1),  and  which  reduces  the  number  of  cubita  to 
four,  suggests  either  an  error  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the  cubit 
in  later  time*. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  Biblical  notices  haa 
tended  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  cubit  of  early 
times  fell  &r  below  the  length  usually  a'ssigned  to 
it ;  but  these  notices  are  so  scanty  and  ambiguous 
that  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  decisive.  We 
now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  infonnation,  which 
we  will  follow  out  as  &r  as  possible  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  earlieat  and  most  reliable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied  by 
the  existiDg  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures. 
Several  of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs,  car- 
rying us  back  at  all  events  to  1700  B.C.,  while  the 
Kilometer  at  Elephantine'  exhibits  the  length  of  the 
cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  No  great 
difference  is  exhibited  in  these  measures,  the  longest 
being  estimated  at  about  21  inches,  and  the  shoilest 
at  about  20j,  or  exactly  20-4729  inches  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  258).    They  are  divided  into  28  digits. 


wrote  tn  Ignorance  of  the  previous  directions  (Cbmm.  on 
Ex.  xxvll.  1). 
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and  in  this  rop«ct  ooatrast  with  the  Hoaaie  enbit, 
whidi,  Bccordiog  to  Rabbinical  authorities,  whs  di- 
vided into  24  dic^ts.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
reconcillug  this  diiicrepancy  with  the  almost  certain 
fitct  of  the  denvation  of  the  cubit  from  Kgypt.  It 
has  been  generally  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepul- 
chral measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the 
longer  by  special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  cnbit  {Anc.  Eg.  ii.  257-259), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  total  lengths  of 
the  measures  do  not  materially  vaiy.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  measures  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  same  length,  the  Tariation  being  simply  the 
Tesult  of  mechani^  inaccuracy  ;  but  Uiis  does  not 
decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit,  which  rather 
turns  on  the  [leculiarities  of  notation  observable  on 
theee  measures.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point 
we  must  lefer  the  reader  to  Thenius's  essay  in  the 
Theologiache  Studim  und  Kritikm  for  1846,  pp. 
297-342.  Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  brief 
statement  of  the  ftcts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  riews 
expressed  in  reference  to  them.  The  most  perfect 
of  the  Egyptian  cubit  measures  are  those  preserved 
in  the  Turin  and  Loavre  Museums.  These  are 
unequally  divkled  into  two  parts,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13  digits. 
In  the  former  part  the  digit*  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  ports  from  (  to  .^,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left.  In  the  latter  pai-t  the  digits  are  marked  on 
the  lower  edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  up)>er  edge 
in  the  Louvre  measure.  In  the  Turin  mea.sure  the 
three  left-hand  digits  exceed  the  others  in  size,  and 
have  marks  over  them  indicating  either  fingers  or 
the  numerals  1, 2,  3.  The  four  leil-hand  digits  are 
also  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a  double  stroke, 
and  aie  further  distinguished  by  hieroglyphic  marks 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are  digits  of  the  old 
measure.  There  are  also  special  marks  between  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  10th  and  11th  digits 
of  the  left-hand  portion.  In  the  Louvre  cubit 
two  digits  aie  marked  off  on  tlie  lower  edge  by  Imes 
running  in  a  slightly  tiansverse  direction,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.  It  has  been  tound  that  each  of  the  thi^ee 
above  specified  digits  in  the  Turin  measures^  of 
the  whole  length,  less  these  three  digits ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  form,  the  four  left-hand  digits = J  of 
the  25  right-hand  digits :  also  that  each  of  the  two 
digits  in  the  Louvie  measure  =  ^  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  two  digits;  and  further,  that 
twice  the  left  half  of  either  measure  =  the  whole 
length  of  the  Louvre  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two,  if 
not  three,  kinds  of  cubit.  Great  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  is  manifested  as  to  particulars. 
Thenins  makes  the  difference  between  the  royal 
and  old  cubits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
avenge  length  of  the  hitter  being  484-289  ■>  milli- 
mitres,  or  19-066  inches,  as  compared  with 
523-524  millimetres,  or  20-611  inches  and  523 
millimMres,  or  20-591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Tui-in  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originating 
in  the  practice  of  placing  the  two  fingen  croesways 
at  the  end  of  the  arm  and  hand  used  in  measuring. 


'  Tbe  precise  amount  of  484-288  Is  obtained  by  taking 
tbemeonof  the  four  following  amounts  :—:j  of  623-624, 
the  total  length  of  the  Turin  measure,  =  480130;  twice 
tlie  left-hand  division  of  the  same  measure,  ^  480-792 ; 
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so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up  to  which  the  cloth  or 
other  article  has  been  measured.  He  further  finds, 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure,  indicationa 
of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  23  digits  in  length. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  consistad 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18*189  inches;  and  again, 
othen  put  the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits,  as 
marked  on  the  measures.  The  relative  proporticns 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  several  hypotheses, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cnbit  appears  to  have 
also  prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  "  royal"  exceeded  the  "moderate'  cubit 
{■t^XOf  f^ptos)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  The 
appellation  "  royal, '  if  borrowed  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, would  itself  imply  the  existence  of  another ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  was 
tlie  "  moderate  "  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is  there 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Boeckfa,  p. 
214),  though  the  opposite  view  is  affirmed  by 
Gi-ote  in  his  notice  of  Boeckh's  work  {Cl<us.  Jfus. 
i.  28).  Even  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  understood,  s 
further  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  imoertainty 
whether  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  digits  as  they 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  Babylonian  measure. 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  of  the  two  would 
be  as  8 :  7,  in  the  other  case  as  9 :  8.  Boeckh 
adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  reason, 
we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cnbit 
at  234-2743  Paris  lines,  or  20-806  inches  (p.  219). 
A  gi-eater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  according 
to  the  data  furnished  bj  M.  Oppert,  as  stated  in 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  315;  for  if  the  cnbit  and 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  3,  and  if  the  latter 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  315  milli- 
metres, then  the  length  of  the  ordinary  cubit 
would  be  525  millimetres,  and  of  the  royal  cnbit, 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
case  were  Babylonian,  588  millimetres,  or  23-149 
inches. 

Reverting  to  tlie  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  identify  the  new  measure  implied  in 
2  Chr.  iii,  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the 
"  old  "  measure  and  Ezekiel's  cubit  with  the  lesser 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ;  and  the  "  cubit  of  a 
man  "  with  tbe  third  one  of  which  Thenius  speaks. 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosaic  measure  with 
the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division  into  24 
for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  being 
of  course  increased  (pp.  266,  267).  With  regard 
to  the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  cubit 
could  be  identified  with  Ezekiel's  short  cubit  (as 
Kosenmiiller  thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  on  either 
of  the  computations  above  offered  exceeded  that  «f 
the  Egyptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mishnah  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be 
one  of  six  palms  (Celim,  17,  §10).  It  is  termed 
the  moderate '  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
leiser  cubit  of  fire  palms  on  tbe  one  side  {Cetm, 
ib.),  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one,  con- 
sisting, according  to  Bartenora  (is  Cet.  17,  §9),  of 
six  palms  and  a  digit.     The  palm  consisted,  nccoid- 


tbe  length  of  tbe  26  digits  on  the  Louvre  mearare, 
438-375 ;  and  twice  tbe  left-hand  division  of  the 
=  483-860. 
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ing  to  MaimoniJes  {ibid.'),  of  four  digiU ;  imd  the 
digit,  according  to  Arias  Montanus  (^Ant.  p.  113), 
of  four  bHi'leycoms,  This  gives  144  barleycorns  as 
tlie  length  of  the  cabit,  vhich  accords  with  the 
number  assigned  to  the  cubittia  Justus  et  mediocris 
of  the  Arabians  (Boeclth,  p.  246).  The  length  of 
the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenius  (after 
sereral  trials  with  the  spedfied  number  of  bailey- 
ooms  of  middling  size,  placed  side  by  side),  is 
214-512  Paris  lines,  or  19-0515  inches  {St.  u.  Kr. 
p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
very  exact  conclusion  by  this  mode  of  calculation. 
Eiseoschmid  estimated  144  barleycorns  as  equal  to 
238';i5  Paris  lines  (Boeclih,  p.  269),  perhaps  from 
having  used  larger  grains  than  the  areiage.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  "  Weights  and  Measui-es" 
in  the  Penny  Cyckfpaedia  (xriii.  198)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  38  average  grains 
make  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144  =•  18-947 
inches ;  while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit 
referred  to  is  computed  at  213-058  Paris  lines 
(Boeckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmndists  state  that  the 
Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit  for  the 
vessels  thereof."  This  was  probably  a  6ction ;  for 
the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  &e  lesser  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and 
parts  of  the  brazen  altar  (Mishnah,  Cel.  17,  §10). 
But  this  distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  hare  been, 
shows  that  the  cubits  were  not  regiutled  in  the 
light  of  sacred  and  profane,  as  stated  in  works  on 
Hebrew  archaeology.  Another  distinction,  adopted 
by  the  Rabbinists  in  reference  to  the  palm,  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to 
■oy  definite  length  of  cubit :  for  they  recognised 
two  kinds  of  palms,  one  wherein  the  fingei-s  lay 
loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
palm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely 
compressed,  and  styled  the  grieving  palm  (Carpzov, 
Appar.  pp.  674,  676). 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  forcing 
considerations  are  not  of  the  decisive  character  that 
we  could  wish.  For  while  the  collateral  evidence 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  adjacent  countries 
and  from  later  Jewish  authorities  bvoun  the  idea 
that  the  Biblical  cubit  varied  but  little  from  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  itself  is  in  favour  of  one  con- 
siderably shoi-ter.  This  evidence  is,  however,  of  so 
uncertain  a  chai-acter,  turning  on  points  of  criticism 
and  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  haixlly  venture  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standai-d.  We  accept  therefore,  with 
reservation,  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  and  from  the 
cubit  we  estimate  the  absolute  length  of  the  other 
denominations  according  to  the  proportions  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  body,  the  cubit  equal- 
ling two  spans  (compare  Ex.  xxv.  3,10,  with  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §^5,  6),  the  spun  three  palms,  and  the 
palm  four  digits. 
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>  Hence  Ibey  were  denominated  p^n  ilDtt.  "cubit 
of  the  building,"  and  Dv3n  "K. "  obit  of  the  vesgeis." 

■  The  term  "  acre  "  occura  In  Ibe  A.  V.  as  the  eqtUva. 
lent  for  maOnah  (HJJ^)  In  1  Sun.  xlv.  14,  and  for 
tzemed  (  ^OV)  in  Is.  v.  10.    The  latter  term  also  occurs 
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Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Mum.  zxxv.  4,  5 ;  Cz.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez. 
xhi.  20,  xini.  17,  ihr.  2,  ilviu.  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measure  by  the  Jews."  Whenever  they  wished 
to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length 
and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect  sqaai  e,  as  in 
Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area 
by  these  means  is  experienced  in  the  interpretation 
of  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5,  where  the  suburbs  of  the 
Levitical  cities  are  described  as  reaching  outward 
from  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits  round  about, 
and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each  side  from 
without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand  these 
two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  Iwing  taken  respec- 
tively perpendicuhu-  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
words  rendei-ed  "  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5, 
as  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  city  wall  should  be  aidded  in  each 
case  to  the  2000  cubits.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  size  of  the  areas  would  vary,  and  that  where 
the  dty  walls  were  unequal  in  length,  the  sides  of 
the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal.  For  instance, 
if  the  city  wall  was  500  cnbits  long,  then  the  side 
of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits ;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb 
would  be  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
two  towns,  500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area 
oftbe  suburb  would  in  the  former  case =6,000,000 
square  cubits,  and  would  be  24  times  the  size  of 
the  town ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  suburb 
would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and  only  8  times 
the  size  of  the  town.  This  explanation  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the 
suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns :  nevertheless 
any  other  expUination  only  exaggerates  this  dispro- 
portion, Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh,  xiv.  4, 
assumes  that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be 
regarded  as  1000  cubits  long,  which  with  the  1000 
cubits  outside  the  wall,  and  measured  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wall,  would  make  up  the  3000 
cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  skle  of  the  suburb  in 
every  case  a  length  of  3000  cubits.  The  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evi&ence  as  to  an 
tmiform  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the  suburb 
might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
3000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had 
been  decided  either  by  absolute  or  relative  aci-eage  j 
in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a 
certain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were 
made  to  vary  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  deduced  from  it. 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  three  following : — (a)  The  tsa'ad," 
or  pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  generally  to  our 
yarf.  (6)  The  Cibrath  hd6rets,f  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  •'  a  little  way  "  or  "  a  little  piece  of  gi  ound  " 
(Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19).  The  ex- 
pression appears  to  indicate  some  definite  distance, 
but  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
distance  was.     The  LXX.  retains  the  Hebrew  word 


in  the  passage  first  quoted,  and  would  with  more  coo- 
slstencjr  be  rendend  acre  Instead  of  "yoke."  It  means 
such  an  amount  of  land  a^  a  yoke  of  oxen  would  plough 
in  a  day.    MaimA  means  a/unvio. 
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in  the  form  XaPpaBi,  as  though  it  were  the  name 
of  a  place,  adding  in  Cien.  xlviii.  7  the  woixls  Korii 
rhy  lirw6Spoiioy,  which  is  thus  a  second  translation 
of  the  expression.  If  a  certain  distance  was  intended 
by  this  translation,  it  would  be  either  the  ordinary 
length  of  a  raoe-course,  or  such  a  distance  as  a 
hoisc  could  travel  without  being  ovei^tatigued,  in 
other  words,  a  stage.  .  But  it  probably  means  a 
locality,  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  3  Mace, 
iv.  11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where 
the  race-couiw  was  usually  to  be  found.  The 
LXX.  gives  it  again  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  as  the  equi- 
valent for  Ephi-ath.  The  Syriac  and  Persian  vei^ 
lions  render  cibrath  by  pai-asaiig,  a  well-known 
Pei-sian  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
(Herod,  ii.  6,  v.  53),  or  from  3^  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up  to  60 
(tades  (Strab.xi.  51S).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibnUA  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between 
Bethlehem  and  Kachel  s  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditiooally  identified  with  a  spot  1^  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c)  The  derec  yimfi  or  mahilac  yim,' 
a  day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  calculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxz,  36, 
xxxi.  23  f  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3;  Num.  x,  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.8;  Dent.  i.  2;  1  K,  xix,  4;  2  K.  iii.  9; 
Jon.  iii.  3 ;  1  Maoc  v.  24, 28,  vii.  45 ;  Tob.  tL  1), 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  Kew 
Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated 
by  it  was  naturally  fluctuating  accoixling  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  traveller  or  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  Herodotus  variously 
estimates  it  at  200  and  150  stades  (iv.  101,  t.  53) : 
Harinus  {ap.  Ptol.  i.  11)  at  150  and  172  stades; 
Pausanias  (x.  33,  §2)  at  150  stades ;  Strabo  (i.  35) 
at  from  250  to  300  stades;  and  V^etius  {De  Re 
MU.  i.  11)  at  from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman 
army.  The  ordinary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews 
was  30  miles;  but  when  they  travelled  in  com- 
panies only  10  miles:  Neapolis  formed  the  first 
stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former, 
and  Beeroth  accoi'ding  to  the  latter  computation 
(l.ightfoot,  Exerc.  rn  Luc.  ii.  44).  It  is  impossible 
to  iissign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey: 
Jahn's  estimate  of  33  miles,  172  yaitls,  and  4  feet, 
is  based  upon*  the  fitke  assumption  that  it  bore 
some  fixed  mtio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 
with  the  following  additional  measures : — {d)  The 
Sabbath-day's  jouiney,*  already  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  ^«;  The  itadumf  or  "  fuilong,"  a 
Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander's  conquest,  and  hence  first  inentionid 
in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Maoc.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29), 
and  subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Lukeziiv. 
13;  John  vi.  i9,  xi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  ixi.  16). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  were 
boiTowed  from  the  footrace  course  at  Olympia,  It 
equalled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii.  149),  or  125 
Roman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23),  or  606|  feet  of  our 
measure.  It  thus  falls  beiow  the  furlong  by  53} 
feet.  The  distances  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
places  Bethany,  Jamnia,  and  ScythopoUs,  ai«  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi,  18), 
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240  stades  (2  Mace,  xii,  9),  and  600  stade*  (2  Mmc 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace  xi.  5  there  is  an  evident  error, 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  tlw 
position  of  Bethsura,  which  is  given  as  oidy  5  stades 
from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmudists  describe  the  stade 
under  the  term  rfe,*  and  r^arded  it  as  equal  to 
625  feet  and  125  paces  (Carpzov,  J^ipar.  p.  679). 
(/)  The  Mile,*  a  Roman  measure,  equalling  1000 
Roman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1618  English  yards 
[HlLE], 

2,  Measures  of  capacity. 

The  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids  were: — fa) 
The  \ogr  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  origiiiaJly 
signifying  a  "basin."  (6)  The  bin,*  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xxii.  40,  XII.  24 ;  Num.  xv.  4,  7,  9  ;  Et 
iv.  11,  &c.).  (c)  The  bath,*  the  name  meaning 
"measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid  measoies 
(1  K.  vii,  26,  38  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10;  Ear.  vii.  22  ;  Is. 
V.  10).  With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these 
measures  we  learn  nothing  from  the  Bible,  bat  «« 
gather  from  Josephus  (Ant.  iiL  8,  §3)  that  the 
bath  contained  6  bins  (for  the  bath  equalled  72 
xeitae  or  12  chois,  and  the  hin  2  chob),  and  &«n 
the  Rabbinists  that  the  hin  contained  12  logs 
(Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  685).  The  lelatiTe  Tallies 
therefore  stand  thus: — 

12    I   Hin 

73  I  6  I  Bath 
The  dry  measore  omtained  the  following  doio- 
minations : — (a)  The  cab,*'  mentioned  only  in  3  K. 
vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hollow  or  ooas- 
COM.  (i)  The  omer,'  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi. 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  dsewhere  tensed 
usttr^o,'  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (camp. 
Ex.  rvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "  tenth  deal " 
(Lev.  xiv,  10,  xxiii,  13;  Nam,  xr,  4,  &c).  The 
word  omer  implies  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  ak«^. 
(o)  The  aiah,'  or  "  measure,"  this  being  the  ety^ 
mological  meaning  of  the  term,  and  appropriately 
applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ordinary  me*- 
sui«  for  household  purposes  (Gen,  xriii,  6 ;  1  Sam. 
XIV,  18;  2  K,  vii.  1,  16),  The  Greek  equivalent 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiii.  21.  'fhe  seah 
was  otherwise  termed  ih&tiihf  a»  being  the  third 
partofaneiAah(Is.xl.  12;  Ps.lixx.  5).  (rf)""" 
ephah,'  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  £reqaeit 
recuiTence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  ivi.  36 ;  Lev.  v.  11, 
vi,  20 ;  Num,  v,  15,  xxviii.  5 ;  Judg.  vi.  19 ;  Roth 
ii.  17 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17 ;  Ei.  ilv.  11,  13. 14. 
xlvi.  5,  7,  11,  14).  («)  The  lethec,^  or  "half- 
homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  poured  out :  it 
occurs  only  in  Has.  iii,  2.  (/)  The  homer,' 
meaning  hecq>  (Lev.  xzvii.  16 ;  Num.  xi.  32 ;  Is,  r. 
10 ;  Ex.  xiv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  termed  oor.k 
from  the  circular  vessd  in  which  it  was  measured 
(1  K.  iv.  22,  V.  11 ;  2  Chr.  n,  10,  xxvii,  5;  Ear. 
vii.  22 ;  Ez.  xl  V,  14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs 
in  Luke  xvi,  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are 
to  a  certain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  isairi*, 
meaning  a  tenth,  and  shiHsh,  a  third.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  the  Biblical  statement  that  the  omer 
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Is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephali  (Ex.  xri.  36),  and 
that  the  ephah  was  the  teuth  part  of  a  homer,  and 
corresponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid  measure  (Ex. 
xlr,  11).  The  Kabbinists  supplement  this  hj 
stating  that  the  ephah  contained  three  seahs,  and 
the  seah  six  cabs  (CaipzoT,  p.  683).  We  ai«  thus 
enabled  to  draw  out  Uie  following  scale  of  relative 
Talues: — 

Cab 

Omer 

Seah 

3    I  Ephah 
30    1    10    I  Homer 

The  above  scale  is  constructed,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
mtioe,  the  former  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  respt>ct  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  the  duo- 
decimal ratio  alone  appears,  and  hence  there  is  a 
£iir  pi-esumption  that  this  was  the  original,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  general,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed  (Boeckh, 
p.  38).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  intro- 
duced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  resnlt  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
sures form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
viz.  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ez.  zlv.  11) :  if  either 
of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  other 
denominations  into  their  respective  values  readily 
follows.  Unfortunately  the  data  for  determining 
the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  lx>th  scanty  and 
conflicting.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce 
the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison  of  the 
dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.  If  these  particulars  had 
been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty 
attends  every  statement.  The  diameter  is  given  as 
10  cubits,  and  the  circumference  as  30  cubits,  the 
diameter  being  stated  to  be  "from  one  brim  to 
the  other."  Assuming  that  the  vessel  was  circular, 
the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and  circumference 
are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  mathematical  purposes, 
nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether  the  diameter  was 
measured  from  the  inteinal  or  the  external  edge  of  the 
vessel.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously 
conceived  to  be  circular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical 
and  hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and  with 
bulging  sides.  The  contente  are  given  as  2000 
baths  in  1  K.  vii.  26,  and  3000  baths  in  2  C9ir. 
iv.  5,  the  latter  being  probably  a  coi-rupt  text. 
Lastly,  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  undefined,  and 
hencs  every  estimate  is  attended  with  suspicion. 
The  conclusions  drawn  have  been  widely  different, 
as  might  be  expected.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  (as  the  descrip- 
tion primA  facie  seems  to  imply),  that  ite  clear 
diameter  was  10  cubito  of  the  value  of  19-0515 
English  inches  each,  and  that  ite  full  contents  were 
2000  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath  would  be 
4'8965  gallons;  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inches,  or  9,793  gal- 
lons. If,  however,  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  3,  §5),  as  to  the  hemispheiical  form  of  the 
vessel,  be  adopted,  then  the  estimate  would  tie  re- 
duced. Saigey,  as  quoted  Ly  Boeckh  (p.  261),  on 
this  hypothesis  calculates  the  value  of  the  batJi  at 
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18*086  French  litres,  or  3-9807  English  gallons. 
If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschiitz's  view  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  pute  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highebt,  the  value  of  the  bath  will  be 
fui-ther  reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to 
lOj  Prussian  quarts,  or  2'6057  English  gallons; 
while  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12 
inches,  its  valne  would  be  little  more  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  {Arch&ol.  ii.  171).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if  the  diameter  and 
circumference  were  measured  at  the  neck  or  nai^ 
rowest  part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for  2000  or 
even  3000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  this  souixse. 
Nevertheless  we  think  the  calculations  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  furnishing  a  certain  amount 
of  presumptive  evidence.  For,  setting  aside  the 
theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  considerably,  fer 
which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever,  all 
the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that 
the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writeis  on  Hebrew  archae- 
ology generally,  accoixling  to  whom  the  bath  mea- 
sures bietween  8  and  9  English  gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  statemente  of  Josephus  and  other 
early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the  bath 
equals  72  xeslae  (^Ant.  viii.  2,  §9),  that  the  hin 
equals  2  Attic  ckoit  {lb.  ill.  8,  §3,  9,  §4),  that 
the  seah  equals  1}  Itsilian  modii  {lb.  ix.  4,  §5), 
that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic  medimni  {lb.  xv.  9, 
§2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  equals  7  Attic 
cotylae  {lb.  iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  im- 
plied from  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4,  as  compared  with  2  K. 
vi.  25,  that  he  r^arded  the  cab  as  equal  to  i  xesth. 
Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  statemente  to  con- 
sistency, it  must  be  assumed  tliat  in  Ant.  xv.  9,  §2, 
he  has  confused  the  medimnut  with  the  nutrMei, 
and  in  Ant.  iii.  6,  §6,  the  ootyU  with  the  xeatei. 
Such  errors  throw  doubt  on  his  other  statements, 
and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  not 
really  familiar  with  the  Greek  measures.  This 
impression  is  supported  by  his  appnretit  ignorance 
of  the  term  metretSs,  which  he  should  have  used 
not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
viii.  2,  §9,  where  he  would  natui-ally  have  substi- 
tuted it  for  72  xestae,  assuming  that  these  were 
Attic  xestae.  Nevertheless  his  testimony  must  be 
taken  as  decisively  in  &vour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attic  metritis.  Jerome  (m 
ifatt.  liii.  33)  affirms  that  the  seah  equals  1}  modii, 
and  {inEz.  xlv.  1 1 )  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii, — 
statonenta  that  are  glaringly  inconsistent,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  30  seahs  in  the  cor.  The  statements 
of  Epiphanius  in  his  treatise  De  Menauris  are 
equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He  states 
(ii.  177)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii:  on  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  textarii,  but 
he  gives  only  50  (p.  178) :  the  seah  would  equal 
1  modiue,  but  he  gives  Ii  modii  (p.  178),  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  17  sextarii  to  the  modim, 
21J  sextarii,  tiiough  elsewhere  he  assigns  56  sex- 
tarii as  its  value  (p.  182) :  the  omer  would  be 
5^  sextarii,  but  he  gives  7^  (p.  182),  implying 
45  modii  to  the  cor:  and,  lastly,  the  ephah  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Egyptian  artabe  (p.  182),  which 
was  either  4^  or  3)  rnodO,  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though  accoi-ding  to 
his  estimate  of  the  cor  it  would  only  equal  3  modii. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statemente  so  loosely 
made,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  bath  with  the  metritis  did  not  ai-isa 
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out  of  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  two  mea&um  held 
the  same  reUtire  position  in  the  scales,  each  being 
subdivided  into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the 
assignment  of  30  modii  to  the  cor  did  not  arise  oat 
of  there  being  30  scabs  in  it.  The  disci-epaocies 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  a  wide 
margin  was  allowed  for  a  long  measore,  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  appears  to  hare  been 
the  case  fi-om  the  definitions  of  tJie  seah  or  vdrov 
given  by  Hesychius,  n6tios  yiiiav,  Ijyovv,  tv  liilun 
iMtoy  lTaKM6¥,  and  again  by  Suidas,  fUSior  inrtp- 
wrw\ripctiUvor,  tis  tlrai  lUtioy  iya  col  ti/uavy. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Josephus  was  right  in 
identifying  the  bath  with  the  metreiet,  its  value 
would  be,  according  to  Boeckh's  estimate  of  the 
latter  (pp.  261,  278),  1993-95  Paris  cubic  inches, 
or  8'7053  English  gallons,  but  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Bertheau  {Geich.  p.  73)  1985-77  Paris 
cubic  inches,  or  8'6696  English  gallons. 

The  Kabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind 
for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  they  displaced 
(Maimonides,  m  Cel.  17,  §10).  On  this  basis 
Thenius  estimated  the  log  at  14-088  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  -06147  English  gallon,  and  the  bath  at 
1014-39  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4-4286  gallons  {St. 
V.  Kr.  pp.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  hare  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,'  each 
equalling  6 1  barleycorns  (Maimonides,  in  Peak,  3, 
§6,  ed.  Guisius.).  Thenius  tinds  that  6588  barley- 
corns fill  about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  {St. 
u,  Kr.  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill 
a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2j^  high  (Mai- 
monides, in  Praef.  Menaohoth).  This  vessel  would 
contain  21-6  cubic  inches,  or  -07754  gallon.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data  would  agree 
tolerably  well  with  the  6rst  estimate  foimed  on 
the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

As  we  are  unable  to  decide  between  Josephus 
and  the  Rabbiniste,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of 
the  various  denominations,  adopting  Bertheau's 
atimate  of  the  metrSti$ : — 

(Jtugikw.)        (JbMnnitU.y 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Homer  or  Cor 

86- 69* 

or 

44-286 

EpIiaborBatb    . 

e-6S96 

or 

4-4288 

Scab    .     .     .     . 

2-8S98 

or 

1-4762 

Hln     .     .     .     . 

l-4«» 

or 

•J3S1 

Omer  .    .    .    . 

■8S69 

or 

•4428 

Gab     .     .     . 

■48ia 

or 

•246 

Leg     .     .     . 

-1204 

or 

•0616 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the 
following  foreign  measures: — (a)  The  metrites" 
(John  ii.  6 ;  A.  V.  "  firkin  ")  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
choenix'  (Rev.  vi.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  measni-e"),  for  dry 
goods,  (c)  The  xestes,'  applied,  however,  not  to 
tile  particulai-  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii. 
4,  8 ;  A.  V.  "  pot"),  {d)  The  tnodius,  similaily 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  V.  15;  Hark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  33; 
A.  V.  "  bushel ") ;  though  properly  meaning  a  Ro- 
man measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metriih  has  been  already 


>  In  Uie  table  tbe  weight  of  the  log  is  given  as  104 
drachms;  but  In  this  case  the  contents  Qf  the  log  ore 
supposed  to  be  irlnp.  The  relative  weights  of  water  and 
wine  were  as  2} :  26. 
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stated  to  be  8-669$  gallons,  and  oonsequenUy  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  oa 
the  average  '2}  metretae  each,  would  exceed  110 
gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  if  the 
bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  to  it, 
the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  gallons. 
Even  this  arooimt  far  exceeds  the  requirements  lor 
the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the  tendency  of 
Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  j-educe  the  amount 
of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  log 
would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishnah,  Tad.  1,  §1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archaeological  interest 
as  illustrating  the  customs  nf  the  Jews,  and  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  miracle  with  whuh 
it  is  connected.  The  choenix  was  ^  of  an  Attic 
medimnus,  and  contained  nearly  a  quart.  It  repte- 
sented  the  usual  amount  of  com  for  a  day's  food, 
and  henoe  a  (Aoenix  for  a  penny,  or  denaria, 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cic  Verr.  m, 
81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Rev,  vL  6). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  various 
precepts  are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36  ;  Deut.  ixt. 
14,  15;  Prov.  xx.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  10),  and  in  all 
probability  standard  measures  were  kept  in  tiie 
Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the  other  dvUixed  oono- 
ti-ies  of  antiquity  (Boeckh,  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  present  article 
are  the  following: — Boeckh,  Metrologiteke  Unitr- 
suchungen,  1838;  Classical  Museum,  voL  i.; 
Theologische  Studien  wad  Kriiiken  for  1846; 
Mishnah,  ed.  Surenhusius  ;  Wilkinson,  A<>cie»l 
Egyptians,  2  vols.  1854 ;  Epiphanius,  Opera,  2  vols. 
ed.  Petaviua.  •  [W.  L.  B.] 

WELL.*  The  diflerence  between  a  well  {BUr) 
and  a  cistern  {B6r)  [Cistern],  consists  chiefly  in 
the  use  of  the  former  word  to  denote  a  rcceptscle 
for  water  springing  up  fieshly  fit>m  the  gi'onnd, 
while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  reservoir  for  rain- 
water (Gen.  xxvi.  19,  32;  Prov.  v.  16;  John 
iv.  14). 

The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  (Ju^- 
i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always  involved  among 
Eastom  nations  questions  of  property  of  the  bigbet 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serious 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denoted  a 
right  of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once 
dug  was  a  military  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest 
or  an  encroachment  on  ten-itorial  right  claimed  or 
existing  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  the  well  Beer- 
sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possession  attested  fVh 
special  formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  30,  31). 
In  the  hope  of  expelling  Isaac  from  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  Philistines  stopped  up  the  wells  whicn 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  by  liJ| 
name,  an  encroachment  which  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  followers  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  15-33;  «« 
also  2  K.  iii.  19;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Burckhardt, 
Notes,  ii.  185,  194,  204,  276).  The  Kuran  notices 
abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion  (Sur.  iiji-)- 
To  acquire  wells  which  tliey  had  not  themselve* 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour  foretold  to 
the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (I^nt- 
vi.  11).     To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  m- 


•  I.  1R3;  ^(>«ip:jMi<«u»;  In  four  places  "P"-" 

2.  113;  Aomot;  citlema;  usually  "pH-"   P^'^ 

3.  I'yO;  usually  "fountain."    [Foostadi.] 

4.  lIpD.    [KooMTAia;  SrEiKO.] 
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dependence  (Pror.  T.  15),  and  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of  in- 
terference with  their  pi'operty  (Kum.  xx.  17,  19, 
xxL  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  Wells,  Bnrclihardt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  exclusire  property,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  individuals  wboee  ancestors  dng  the 
welk.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
tents  an  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  be- 
comes scarce  in  the  desert ;  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
then  permitted  to  water  Uieir  camels.  But  if  the 
well  l>eloDg8  to  an  individual,  he  receives  presents 
fiom  all  strange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
well,  and  refi-esh  their  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  property  of  such  a  well  is  never  alienated  ;  and 
the  Arais  say,  that  the  possessor  is  snre  to  be  for- 
tunate, as  ail  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
him  their  benedictions  {Notes  on  Bed.  i.  228,  229; 
oomp.  Num.  xii.  17,  18,  and  Judg.  i.  15). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  luderstand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and 
landmarks  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  PeninsaU.  The  well  race  dug  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  Palestine  might  be  filled  with 
earth  or  stones,  but  with  difficulty  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  wells  of  Beersheba,  and  the  well  near  Ni- 
bulm,  called  Jacob's  well,  are  among  the  most  un- 
doabted  witnesses  of  those  transactions  of  sacred 
history  in  which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a 
prominent  port.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  wdls  dug 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  eosily  de- 
.stroyed,  but  easily  renewed,  often  mark,  by  their 
ready  supply,  the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew 
pilgrims  slaked  their  thiret,  or,  as  at  Hamh,  were 
disappointed  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  In  like 
manner  the  stations  uf  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
from  Cairo  and  Damascus  to  Mecca  (the  Hadj 
route)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (Robinson,  i.  66, 
69,  204,  205,  n.  283 ;  Burckhaidt,  Syria,  318, 
472,  474 ;  App.  ID.  656,  660 ;  Shaw,  Trm.  314 ; 
Niebuhr,  D^crip.  de  fAr.,  347,  348 ;  Wellsted, 
Trm.  ii.  40,  43,  64,  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Gen.  xziv.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Suria,  p.  232;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1858,  p.  470). 
The  brims  are  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  healing  maiks  of  high  antiquity  ui  the 
furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  water 
(Rob.  i.  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone 
cover,  which  is  also  very  nsual,  agrees  with  the 
directions  of  the  Law,  as  explained  by  Philo  and 
Josephos,  viz.  as  a  protection  against  accident  (Ex. 
ixi.  33 ;  Joseph.  Ani.  iv.  8,  §37  ;  Philo,  De  Spec. 
Leg.  iii.  27,  ii.  324,  ed.  Maiigcy;  Maundrell,  in 
£.  Trm.  435).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  conversed  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  nstial 
stone  cover,  which  tlie  woman  pla^d  on  the  mouth 
of  the  well  at  Bnhurim  (2  Sam.  ivii.  19),  where 
A.  V.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting  the  article.'' 
Sometimes  the  wells  are  covered  with  cupolas  raised 
on  pillars  (Burckhardt,  App.  V.  p.  665). 

The  usual  methods  for  raising  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Gen.  iiiv.  14-20;  John  iv.  11).  When  the  well 
is  deep  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
the  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
tance of  its  full  length,  or  by  an  ass  or  ox  employed 
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in  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimet 
a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  well  to  assist 
the  work  (Robinson,  i.  204,  iu  248;  Niebuhr, 
Doer,  de  I'Ar.  137,  pi.  15;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  18M, 
p.  350  ;  Chaidin,  Voy.  iv.  98 ;  Wellsted,  Trm.  i. 
280).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of 
buckets  or  earthen  jars,  attached  to  a  cord  pnssing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  revolves  a  second  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with 
OQSfi  which  tuiTi  a  third  wheel  set  horizontally  at  a 
sufficient  height  fixun  the  ground  to  allow  the 
animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass  under.  One  or 
two  cows  or  bulls  are  yoked  to  a  pole  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they  travel 
round  it  torn  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Lane,  Iforf.  Eg.  ii.  163 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  120 ; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  352  ;  Shaw,  p.  291,408). 
3.  A  modification  of  the  last  method,  by  which  a 
man,  sitting  opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with 
buckets,  turns  it  by  drawing  witii  his  hands  one 
set  of  spokes  prolonged  beyond  its  circumference, 
and  pushing  another  set  from  him  with  his  feet 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  p.  120,  pi.  15 ;  Robinson,  ii.  22, 
iii.  89).  4.  A  meflud  very  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  con- 
trivance consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or 
some  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or 
bucket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water,  and, 
when  raised,  emptied  into  a  receptacle  above  (Nie- 
buhr, Voy.  i.  120 ;  Lane,  M.  E.  ii.  163;  Wilkin- 
son, A.  E,  i.  35,  72,  u.  4). 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of 
wood  or  stone,<  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for 
the  use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells. 
In  modem  times  an  old  stone  sarcophagus  is  often 
nsed  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  vei-y  com- 
monly of  skin  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  63 ;  Robinson, 
i.  204,  ii.  21,  315,  iii.  35,  89,  109,  134;  Lord 
Lindsay,  Trm.  235,  2.37  ;  Wilkinson,  A.  E.  1.  c. ; 
Gen.  xxlv.  20 ;  Ex.  ii.  16). 


*  ^,  t"^'  '^  «»«aAv|i^;  relamcn. 


Anoteot  KgjrptUn  miwhinv  for  nUdng  water,  Identtoal  with 
1Ii««k4iA>q^of  IbeproMDtdv.     (WUkinton.) 

Unless  machinery  is  nsed,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  the  watep- 
carriera.  They  carry  home  their  water-jars  on 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  236).  Great  contentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells,  and  tliey  are  often,  among 

'  n^Gf ' ;  iTQrMmiptoi' ;  canalit. 
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Bedouiiw,  favourite  places  for  attack  by  enemies 
(Ex.  ii.  16,  17 ;  Judg.  v.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15, 16 ; 
Purckhardt,  Syria,  p.  63  ;  Notei  m  Bed.  i.  228 ; 
Qtl.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  473 ;  Lane,  M.  E.  i.  252 ; 
Robinson,  Hi.  153).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WHALE.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
tenns  tan  ()FI  or  \V\)  and  (onnln  0*371),  Tarioasly 

rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  dragon,"  "  whale," 
"  serpent,"  "  aea-monster,"  see  Dragon.  It  re- 
mains for  ns  in  this  article  to  consider  the  transao- 
tioo  I'eoorded  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  prophet 
having  been  swallowed  by  some  "great  fish"  (31 
711J),  which  in  Matt.  lii.  40  is  called  t^os, 
rendered  in  our  version  by  "  whale." 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish ;  it  has  been  variously  nnderstood  as  a  literal 
transaction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a 
poetical  mythus  or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  those  writers  who  groond  liieir  objec- 
tions upon  the  denial  of  miracle,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will  share  the  same 
fate  as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Rosenmuller's  Prohgo' 
mena  sevei-al  attempts  by  various  writers  to  explain 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  anything  to  recommend  them,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfirey  Less,  who  supposed 
that  the  "  fish  "  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stem,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast 
out  of  his  own  vessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
pknation  of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  carcase  "of 
some  large  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  tliat  thus  he  was  drifted 
to  the  shore!  The  opinion  of  Roaenmfiller,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Caitand.  33),  although 
sanctioned  by  Gesenins,  Winei',  Ewald,  and  other 
German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  will  be  our  pm'pose  to  con- 
sider what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a 
natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

in  the  first  place  then,  it  is  necessaiy  to  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  iriiTor,  used  by  St.  Matthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a  whale,"  or 
any  Cetacean ;  like  the  Latin  cete  or  cetia,  it  may 
denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "  a  whale,"  or  "  a 
shark,"  or  "a  seal,"  or  "a  tunny  of  mormons 
size"  (see  Athen.  p.  303 B,  ed.  Dindorf;  Odyt. 
lii.  97,  iv.  446,  452  ;  77.  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Meditei> 
ranean  Sei,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any 
Cetacean,  for,  although  the  Sperm  whale  {Catodon 
macrocephalua)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the 
fish  intended;  as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans 
consists  of  small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and 
Crustacea. 

Nor  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  (Sa- 
cred Literature,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  KoiXia  of 
the  Greek  Testament  denotes  tiie  back  portion  of  a 
whale's  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  prophet 
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was  concealed ;  for  the  whole  passage  bi  Jonah  is 
clearly  opposed  to  such  an  interpretation. 

The  only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White  Slurk 
(Carcharias  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  enemy  of 
sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  fiunily  of 
Squalidae.  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  thirty  ieet,  is  quite  able  to  swal- 
low a  man  whole.  Some  commentators  are  scep- 
tical on  this  point.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to 
quote  passages  irom  the  writings  of  authors  sod 
travelieis  in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  we  confine  om^ 
selves  to  two  or  three  extracts.  The  shark  "  has  a 
large  gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of  it  are  sometimes  feond 
the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten,  sometimes  vMt  ami 
entire"  {Nature  Ditplayed,  iii.  p.  140).  But  l«t 
the  Abb^  Pluche  should  not  be  considered  snfEdent 
authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Conch's 
recent  publication,  A  History  of  the  Ibhes  of  tie 
British  Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharks,  this 
author,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits 
of  fish,  states  that  "  they  usually  cut  asnnder  any 
object  of  considerable  size  and  thus  swallow  it; 
but  if  they  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  there  is  n> 
hesitation  in  passing  into  the  stomach  even  what  is 
of  enormous  bulk ;  and  the  formation  of  the  jam 
and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of  but  little  diffi- 
culty." Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  mso 
in  armour  {loricattu),  has  been  found  in  the  stomsch 
of  a  white  shark ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of 
Australia,  says  be  had  caught  one  which  conld  bm 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Blumen- 
bach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been  found  in 
a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking  of 
one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buffiilo  which  a  diort  time  before 
had  been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i.  p.  27). 
Dr.  Baird  of  the  British  Museum  (Cydop.  of  Sat. 
Sciences,  p.  514),  says  that  in  the  river  Hooghly 
below  Calcutta,  be  had  seen  a  white  shark  swslloir 
a  bullock's  bend  and  horns  entire,  and  he  epesks 
also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being  "  sufficiently  wide  to 
receive  the  body  of  a  man.  Wherever  therefore 
the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bound, 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain,  or  in  Cilicis  or 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  certain  that  the  conmion  white 
shark  might  have  been  seen  ou  the  vojrage.  The 
C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  occurs,  as  Forsk&l  {Descr^.  Animal,  p.  20) 
assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  is  common 
also  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  far  for  the  natvral 
portion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonah  could 
have  been  swallowed  whole  unAurt,  or  how  he 
could  have  existed  for  any  time  in  the  sharks 
belly,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  simply  natural 
causes.  Certainly  the  preservation  of  Jonah  in  * 
fish's  belly  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  of  fh« 
three  children  in  the  midst  of  Nebnchadiiesars 
"  burning  fiery  furnace." 

Naturalists  have  recorded  that  sharks  have  the 
habit  of  throwing  up  again  whole  and  alive  the 
pi-cy  they  have  seized  (see  Couch's  Bist.  offiAes,^- 
p.  33).  "  I  have  heai-d,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "fiwn 
Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  fitequently  fonnd  a 
Diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  in  the  stomsch 
of  a  shark ;  and  that  on  several  occasions  he  ns» 
known  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the  ades  "^  *' 
monster  which  has  been  thus  killed."      ["•  "■J 

WHEAT.  The  well-known  valuable  «eM 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.     In  the  A.  V.  the  HeO. 
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woiA  b.ir  03  or  13),   digdn   QX^),   r^Wtt 
(rtB'1),  are  occ-isionaliy  translated  "  wheat ;"  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  name  of  this  cereal, 
as  distinguished  from  "  barley,"  "  spelt,"  &c.,  is 
chitm  (h^n  ;  Cbald.  pt3in,  chintin).    As  to  the 
former  Hebrew  tei-ms  see  under  Corn.    The  first 
mention  of  wheat  occun  in  Gen.  ixx.  14,  in  the 
account  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.    It  is  said  that  the  ZW<tbum 
tmlgare  has    been    found   wild  in  some  parts  of 
Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed  from  the 
influence  of  cultivation  {English  Cyclop,  art.  «  Triti- 
cnm  ").     Again,  from  the  experimeuts  of  M.  Esprit 
Fabre  of  A^«  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved 
transformations  of  Asgilops  oeata  (Journal  of  the 
Royal   AifricHlt.  Soc.,    No.  xxxiii.   p.   167-180). 
M.  Fabre's  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
deemed  conclusive  by  some  botanists  (see  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  xli. 
of  the  Journal  quoted  above).     Egypt  in  ancient 
times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its'  wheat ; 
the  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny  {Nat.  ffist. 
zviii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  was  all 
bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  0.  Wilkinson 
writes  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854),  "existed 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  described  in 
Pharaoh's  di-eam  "  (Gen.  xli.  22).     This  is  the  so- 
called  mnmmy-wheat,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has 
genninated  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  {rand.     Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.     "  In  grain," 
says  Herodotus    (i.  193),  «  it    will    yield    com- 
monly two  hundred  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  pro- 
duction as  much  as  thi'ee  hundred  fold.    The  blades 
of  the  wheat  and  barley-plants  are  often  four  fingers 
broad."    But  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.    (See  also 
Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant.  viiL  7.)  Modem  writers, 
aa  Chesney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Mesopotamia.     Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
duced wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  Urge  quantities 
(Ps.  cxivii.  14,  Ixxxi.  16,  &c.).      There  appear  to 
be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Palestine,  the  Triticum  tmlgare  (var.  hybemum),  the 
T.  spelta  [see  Rve],  and  another  variety  of  beaided 
wheat  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
kind,  the  T.  mmpositum.     In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  onr  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  wheat  which 
in  good  ground  produce  a  hundi-ed  fold  (Matt.  xiii. 
8).    "  The  return  of  a  hundred  for  one,"  says 
Trench,  **  is  not  unheard  of  in  the  East,  though 
always  mentioned    as    something   extraordinary." 
I.aborde  says  "  there  is  to  be  found  at  Kerek  a 
species  of  hundred  wheat  which  justifies  the  text 
of  the  Bible  against  the  charges  of  exaggeration  of 
which  it  has  twen  the  objccC     The  common  7H- 
ticum  vuijare  will  sometimes  produce  one  hundred 
grains  in  the  ear.     Wheat  is  reaped  towards  the 
end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in  .lune,  according  to 
the  differences  of  soil  and  pceition;    it  was  sown 
either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed  in  or  tiampled 
in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly 
understand  Is.  xxviii.  25,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  seeds  were  pUmied  apart  in  order  to  insure 
larger  and  fuller  ears.    The  wheat  was  put  into 
the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the 
barley ;   in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  bail,  oonse- 
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quantly,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat  had  not 
appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury.  Wheat  was  gix>und 
into  flour ;  the  finest  qualities  were  expressed  by  the 

term  "  fiit  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  fltSH  flV^S  3^n 

T  *  :  •      V  •• 

(Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Unripe  ears  are  sometimes  cut 
off  from  the  stalks,  roasted  iu  an  oven,  mashed  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  by  the  modem  Egyptians  (Sonnini, 
Trat.).  Rosenmiiller  {Botany  of  Vie  Bible,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjectures  that  this  dish,  which 
the  Arabs  cail  Ferik,  is  the  same  as  tyxgerescarmel 
CXpS  fenj)  of  Lev.  u.  14  and  2  K.  iv.  42.  The 
Heb.  word  KHi  (vp.  Lev.  ii.  14)  denotes,  it  is 
probable,  roasted  ears  of  com,  still  used  as  food  in 
the  East.  An  "  ear  of  com  "  was  called  Shibbdteth 
(.n7Z^),  the  word  which  betrayed  the  Ephi-aimites 

(Judg.  zii,  I,  6),  who  were  unable  to  give  tlie 
sound  otsh.  The  curious  expression  in  Prov.  xxvii. 
22, "  though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish- 
ness depart  from  him,"  appears  to  point  to  the  cus- 
tom of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  with 
wheat ;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  "  Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he 
will  continue  a  fool."  Maurer  {Comment.  1.  c.) 
simply  explains  the  passage  thus :  "  Quomodo- 
cunque  tractaveris  stultum  non  patietnr  se  emeu- 
dori."  [(Compare  articles  COB^l ;  Aqricultdre  ; 
BaRLBT.]  [W.  H.] 

WHIRLWIND  (nWD  ;  ni^D).  The  Hebrew 

terms  sAphdh  and  se'&rih  convey  the  notion  of  a 
violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  former  because  such 
a  wind  sweeps  away  every  object  it  encounters,  the 
latter  because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed 
about  and  agitated.  In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius 
gives  a  similar  sense  to  galgal,'  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18 
(A.  V.  "heaven"),  and  Ex.  x.  13  (A. V.  "wheel"). 
Generally,  however,  this  last  term  expresses  one  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  storm  m  rolling  along  chaff, 
stubble,  or  such  light  articles  {ThM.  p.  288).  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  terms  ex- 
press the  specific  notion  of  a  wAir^wind,  t.  «.  a 
gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own  axis — and 
there  is  no  wan-ant  for  the  use  of  the  word  m  the 
A.  V.  of  2  K.  ii.  11.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east ;  and  the  passage  in 
Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads,  "  Out 
of  the  south  cometh  the  whirlwind,"  should  rather 
be  rendered,  "  Out  of  his  chamber,"  &c.  The 
whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  destruction.  Cyrus'  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  compoi-ed  to  a  southerly  gale  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  I ;  comp. 
Enobel,  in  loc.),  the  effects  of  which  are  most 
prejudicial  in  tiiat  country.  Similar  allusions 
occur  in  Ps.  Iviii.  9 ;  Piov.  i.  27,  x.  25 ;  Is.  xl.  24 ; 
Dan.  xi.  40.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIDOW  (njD^K:  X<f>«- »'■<'«<')•  Under  the 
Mosaic  dispensatran  no  legal  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  aflection  of  relations,  more 
especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privil^es  accorded  to 
other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennial  third  tithe  (Deut  xiv.  29,  xivi.  12), 
in  leasing  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-21),  and  in   religious 
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ftaiU  (Deut.  xri.  11,  H),  In  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations  a  portion  of  the  spoil  talien  in  war  waa 
assigned  to  them  (2  Mace.  viii.  28,  30).  A  special 
prohibition  was  laid  against  talcing  a  widow's  gar^ 
ments  in  pledge  (Deut.  xx\v.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xzi<r, 
1).  In  addition  to  these  specific  regulations,  the 
widow  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  commu- 
nity (Ki.  xiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxvli.  19  ;  Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer. 
vii.  6,  xxii.  3 ;  Zech.  Tii.  10),  and  any  neglect  or 
oppression  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxii.  9, 
XXIV.  21 ;  Ps.  xciT.  6 ;  Is.  x.  2  ;  Ex.  xxii.  7;  Mai. 
iii.  5;  Kcclus.  xxxv.  14,  15;  Bar.  vi.  38;  Matt, 
xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger  widows  were  per- 
mitted to  deposit  their  property  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.  10).  With  regard  to  the 
remarriage  of  widows,  the  only  restriction  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  had  i-eference  to  the  contingency 
of  one  being  left  childless,  in  which  case  the  brother 
of  the  deceased  husband  had  a  right  to  marry  the 
widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  2.3-30). 
[Marriaoe.]  The  high-priest  was  prohibited 
from  marrying  a  widow,  and  in  the  ideal  polity 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  the  ordinaiy  priests  (Ex.  xliv,  22). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily 
administered  in  kind,  under  the  superintendence  of 
officers  appointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Acts  vi. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  such  public  mun- 
tenance  (1  Tim.  r.  3-16).  He  would  confine  it  to 
the  "  widow  indeed "  (^  (vtms  X^P")'  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world 
(HflA0y»ii4ni),  without  any  relations  or  Chiistian 
friends  responsible  for  her  support  (vers.  3-5, 16). 
Poverty  combined  with  friendlessness  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow — 
her  piety  and  trustfulness — was  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ver.  5).  Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
H  certain  number  were  to  be  enrolled  (mtra- 
\fyftr9oi;  A.  V.  "taken  into  the  number"),  the 
qualifications  for  such  enrolment  being  (1.)  that 
they  were  not  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  (2.)  that 
they  had  been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably 
meaning  but  once  married;  and  (3.)  tlrat  they  had 
led  useful  and  charitable  lives  (vera.  9,  10).  The 
object  of  the  enrolment  is  by  no  means  obvious.  If 
we  weiiB  to  form  our  opiniou  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations above  expressed,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
having  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of 
the  deaconesses  of  the  early  Church.  For  why,  if 
the  object  were  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  should 
the  younger  or  twiee-married  widows  be  excluded? 
The  weight  of  modern  criticism  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  enrolled  widows  held 
such  an  official  position  in  the  Church  (Alford, 
De  Wette,  Unge,  &c.,  in  1  Tim.  v.  9,  10).  But 
we  can  pei-ceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  passage 
relating  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  context, 
or  for  distinguishing  these  from  the  "  widows  in- 
deed "  referred  to  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
verses.  If  the  passage  be  read  as  a  whole,  then  the 
impression  derived  from  it  will  be  that  the  enrol- 
ment was  for  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  and  that 
the  main  condition  of  enrolment  was,  as  iwfore, 
poverty.  The  vei-y  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced in  &vour  of  the  opposite  view,  in  reality 
equally  favours  this  one ;  for  why  should  unmar- 
ried or  young  women  be  excluded  from  an  ecclesi- 
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astical  order?  The  practice  of  the  early  Chinch 
proves  that  they  were  not  excluded.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Comtitutioiu  lays  down  tiw 
rule  that  virgins  should  be  generally,  and  widows 
only  exceptionally,  appointed  to  the  office  of  dev 
ooneas  (vi.  17,  §4);  and  though  the  directions 
given  to  Timothy  were  fi«quently  taken  as  a  model 
for  the  appointment  of  deaconesses,  yet  there  was 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  this  respect  (Bingham's 
Ant.  ii.  22,  §§  2-5).  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  re- 
strictions contained  in. the  Apostolic  directions  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  eleemosynary  view,  if  «e 
assume,  as  is  very  possible,  that  tlie  enrolled 
widows  formed  a  permanent  charge  on  the  public 
funds,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  by  reason  of 
their  long  previous  services,  while  the  remainder, 
who  were  younger,  and  might  very  pcoibly  le- 
marry,  would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  temporary 
and  casual  recipients.  But  while  we  thus  beliere 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  enrolment  was  simply 
to  enforce  a  more  methodical  administration  of  the 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
order  of  widows  would  obtain  a  quasi-official  posi- 
tion in  the  Church.  Having  already  served  a 
voluntary  diaconate,  and  having  exhibited  tbdr 
self-control  by  refraining  fitim  a  second  marriage, 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  modi^  of 
piety  to  their  sex,  and  would  belong  to  the  clait 
whence  deaconesses  would  be  chiefly  drawn.  Hence 
we  find  the  term  **  widow"  (x^P"^  "'*<'  hy  early 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  the  adoptuD 
of  the  conditions  by  which  widows,  enrolled  at 
such,  were  bound  for  the  futui«.  Thus  Ignatius 
speaks  of  "  virgins  who  were  called  widows" 
{■wapHrout  riis  Ktyoiiivas  x^pai ;  Ep.  ad  Smyni. 
13);  and  TertuUian  records  the  case  of  a  vii^ 
who  was  phiced  on  the  roll  of  widows  (m  viduatu) 
while  yet  onder  twenty  years  of  age  {De  Vel.  fir}. 
9).  It  is  a  further  question  in  what  I'espect  tli« 
villus  were  called  "  widows."  The  annotations 
on  Ignatius  regard  the  term  as  strictly  equivalent 
to  "  deaconess  "  {Patres  Apost.  ii.  441,  ed.  Jacob- 
son),  but  there  is  evidently  another  senae  in  whxi 
it  may  be  used,  viz.  as  betokening  celibacy,  and 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meaning,  inasmndi 
as  the  abstract  term  xtP*^"  "  "^  ■"  ^  ""''  '^ 
continence,  or  unmarried  state,  in  the  ApostoM 
Constitutiont  {rapSins  ^tii  <t>4pouiTa  Hlv  if  ni- 
miTt  XVP*^'^  ;  t^poy  JFxovo'a  xvpf^i^'t  >■■■  ^'  !§'> 
2).  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  identify  tlie 
widows  of  the  Bible  either  with  the  deaconcaaes  or 
with  the  -rptaptniiti  of  the  early  Church,  from 
each  of  which  classes  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
work  last  quoted  (ii.  57,  §8,  viii.  13,  §4).  The 
order  of  widows  (rb  xi?P<k<!*'I  existed  as  a  separate 
institution,  contempoianeottsly  with  these  otiitxs, 
apparently  for  the  same  eleemosynary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted  {Comt.  Apoet. 
iu.  l,§l,iT.5,§l).  [W.L.B.] 

WIFE.  [Marmaoe.] 
WILD  BEASTS.  [Beasts,  Appendix  A.] 
WILDEHNESS  OP  THE  WANDEEWG. 
The  historical  magnitude  of  the  Exodus  as  an 
event,  including  in  that  name  not  only  the  exit  from 
Egypt,  but  the  passage  of  the  sea  and  desert,  and 
the  entry  into  Canaan,  and  the  strange  scenery  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  miraculous 
agency  sustained  throughout  forty  years,  has  given 
to  this  locality  an  interest  which  is  heightened,  if 
possilile,  by  the  constant  retrospect  taken  by  the 
great  Teacher  of  the  New  Testament  and  His  apos- 
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ties,  of  this  portion  of  the  historj  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  as  full  of  spiritual  lessons  necessary  for  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  all  ages.  Hence  this 
r^on,  which  physicallf  is,  and  hi^  probably  been 
for  three  thousand  yeara  or  more,  little  else  than 
a  barren  waiite,  has  derived  a  moral  grandeur  and 
obtained  a  reverential  homage  which  has  spread 
with  the  dilTusion  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  to 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground. 
The  mystery  which  hangs  over  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  localities,  assigned  to  events  even  of  firat- 
iBte  magnitude,  rather  inflames  than  allays  the 
eagerness  for  identiBcation ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  larger  array  of  tourists  than  has  probably  ever 
penetrated  any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty. 
Bnrclchardt,  Kiebuhr,  Seetzen,  Laborde  and  Linant, 
Riippell,  Raumer,  Russ^ger,  Lepsius,  Henniker, 
Wellsted,  Fazakerley,  and  Miss  Martineau,  are  con- 
(picuous  amongst  those  who  have  oontnbuted  since 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  deepen,  to  riviiy, 
and  to  correct  our  impressions,  besides  the  earlier 
works  of  Monconys  in  the  17th  century,  and  Hassel- 
quist  and  Pococke  in  the  18th ;  whilst  Wilson, 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Bertou,  Robinson, 
and  Stanley,  have  added  a  rich  detail  of  illustration 
reaching  to  the  present  day.  And  thus  it  is  at 
length  "possible  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
country  itself  to  lay  down,  not  indeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  Isi^elites  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots 
themselves."  Yet  with  all  the  material  which  now 
]ies  at  the  disposal  of  the  topographical  critic,  there 
is  often  a  real  poverty  of  evidence  where  there 
seems  to  be  an  abundance ;  and  the  single  lines  of 
information  do  not  weave  np  into  a  fabric  of  clear 
knowledge.  "Hitheito  no  one  traveller  has  traversed 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
and  thus  the  determination  of  these  questions  has 
been  obscured ;  first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  ti'ack ;  and 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  compari- 
son between  the  facilities  or  difficulties  which  attend 
the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen.  This  obscurity 
will  always  exist  till  some  competent  traveller  has 
explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has  been 
&irly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue 
will  be  set  at  rest"  (Stanley,  a.  if  P.  33), 

I.  The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  very 
starting-point  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  "  the  wilder- 
ness of  Etham"  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel,  now  a 
ration  of  freemen,  emerged  from  that  sea  into  which 
they  had  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  But,  slippery 
as  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fixture  of  the 
miracle  to  a  particular  spot,  we  may  yet  admire 
the  grandeur  and  vigour'  of  the  image  of  baptism 
which  Christianity  has  appropriated  from  those 
watera.     There  tlieir  freedom  was  won ;  "  not  of 


*  See  a  pampblet  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Pb.  0.,  ■'  A  Few 
Words  with  Bishop  Oolenso,"  4.  S. 

k  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  word,  of  a  multltode  of 
men  or  cattle,  in  Joel,  i.  18,  to  express  iv  dirop^f  elfcu, 
without  reference  to  egress  or  direction  of  course,  merely 
for  want  of  food. 

"  Josephns  {Ard.  iL  15,^3)  speaks  of  the  obstruction  of 
precipitous  and  Impusable  moontains,  bat  when  we  con- 
sider bis  extravagant  language  of  the  height  of  the  build' 
inga  of  the  temple,  it  Is  likely  that  much  more,  when 
speaking  in  general  terms  of  a  spot  so  distant,  such  ex- 
presskHis  may  be  set  down  as  simply  rhetorical. 


themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose  Pre- 
sence visibly  preceded,  and  therefore  St.  Paul  says, 
"  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloud,"  and  not  only 
"  in  the  sea."  The  fact  that  from  "  Etham  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  their  path  struck  across  the 
sea  (Ex.  ziii.  20),  and  from  the  sea  into  the  same 
wildei-ness  of  Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  upper 
end  of  the  furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  as 
the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is  probable,  rather 
than  lower  down  the  same,  the  district  on  either 
side  would  for  a  short  distance  on  both  shores  have 
the  same  name.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Ezion-Geber 
[Ezionqebek],  a  further  extension  northward  than 
at  present,  owing  to  the  land  having  upheaved  its 
level.  This  action  seems  to  have  been  from  early 
times  the  pi'edominant  one,  and  traces  of  it  have 
recently  been  observed.*  Thus  it  is  probable  as  a 
result  of  the  same  agency  that  the  sea  was  even 
then  shallow,  and  the  sudden  action  of  a  tidal  sea 
in  the  cul-de-mo  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  gulf  is 
well-known.  Our  own  Solway  Firth  is  a  familiar 
example  of  the  rise  and  rush  of  water,  surprising  nt 
times,  especially  when  combined  with  the  action  of 
a  strong  wind,  even  those  habitually  cognizant  of 
its  power.  Similarly  by  merely  venturing,  it  seems, 
below  high-water  mark,  our  own  King  John  lost 
his  baggage,  regalia,  and  treasures  in  the  estuary  of 
The  Wash.  Pharaoh's  exclamation,  "  they  are  en- 
tangled (0^333)^  in  the  land,"  merely  expresses 
the  perplexity  in  which  snch  a  multitude  having, 
from  whatever  cause,  no  way  of  escape,  would  find 
themselves.  "  The  wildeniess  hath  shut  them  in," 
refers  merely,  it  is  probable,  to  his  security  m  the 
belief  that,  having  reached  the  fiat  of  the  waste,  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  chariot  force, 
like  his,  and  rather  excludes  tlum  implies  the  notion 
of  mountains.'  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  "  east " 
in  the  Hebrew  (On^  mig).  but  in  the  LXX. 

"south"  (ySrif),  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  On  a  local 
question  the  probable  authority  of  the  latter,  exe- 
cuted in  Egvpt  near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced 
above  its  oi'dinaiy  value.  The  furthest  tongue  of 
the  gulf,  now  supposed  dry,  narrows  to  a  strait 
some  way  below,  1. 1.  south  of  its  northern  extremity, 
as  given  in  Laborde's  map  (Commentary  on  Exod.), 
and  then  widens  i^n.'  In  such  a  narrow  pass 
the  action  of  the  water  would  be  strongest  when 
"  the  sea  returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhere 
between  E.  and  S.S.E.,  to  judge  from  that  map, 
would  produce  nearly  the  same  efl'ect;  only  the 
more  nearly  due  E,  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sea 
at  right  angles.*  The  probability  Is  certainly  that 
Pharaoh,  seeing  bis  bondmen,  now  all  but  within 
his  clutch,  yet  escaping  from  it,  would  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  especially  as  he  had  spumed  calmer 
counsels  and  remonstrances  before,  pursue  with 
headlong  rashness,  even  although,  to  a  sober  judg- 
ment guided  by  experience,  the  risk  was   plain. 


<>  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  A  P.  36)  thinks  that  this  supposed 
extension  "  depends  on  arguments  which  have  not  yet 
been  tboronghly  explored." 

•  If  the  wind  were  direct  S.  it  would  at  some  points 
Cavoar  the  notion  that  **  the  passage  was  not  a  transit  but 
a  short  circuit,  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  and 
then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,"  an 
explanation  favoured  "  by  earlier  Christian  commentators, 
and  by  almost  all  the  Kabbinical  writers"  (S.  <»  P.  S«). 
The  landing-place  would  on  this  view  be  considerably 
north  of  the  point  of  entering  the  sea. 
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There  u  k  rewmblance  in  the  mmes  Migdol  luid 
the  "  ancient '  Mngdolum,'  twelve  miles  S.  of  Pelu- 
siom,  and  undoubtedly  described  as  '  Migdol '  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel"  (Jer.  ilir,  1,  xlvi.  14 ;  Eiek. 
xxix.  10,  XXX.  6;  S.  ^  P.  37),  also  between  the 
same  and  the  modem  UOl.tala,  "  a  gentle  slope 
through  the  hills"  towards  Suez ;  and  Pi-Hahiroth 
perhaps  is  'Ajrid.  The  "  wilderness  of  Etham  " 
probably  lay  on  either  side  adjacent  to  the  now  dry 
trough  of  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr.  Stewart 
(TnU  and  Khan,  64)  thinks  the  name  Etham  trace- 
able in  the  Wady  Ahthi,  on  the  Arabian  shore, 
but  this  and  the  preceding  'Ajrid  are  of  doubtful 
identity.  The  probability  seems  on  the  whole  to 
&Tour  the  notion  that  the  crossing  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  Jtbtl  'Atdkah,  which  lies  on  the  t^^tian 
side  S.  of  Suez,  and  therefore  neither  the  Ayin 
Mita,*  nor,  much  less,  the  fftmundm  Pharain, 
fiirther  down  on  the  eastern  shore — each  of  which 
places,  as  well  as  several  others,  claims  in  local 
legend  to  be  the  spot  of  hmding — will  suit.  Still, 
these  places,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  the  region 
where  "Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
lOMhore"  (Ex.  xir.  30).  The  crossing  place  from 
the  Egjrptian.  Wady  Taiedrii  to  the  'Ay^  Miaa 
has  been  supported,  bowerer,  by  Wilson,  OUn, 
Dr.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Shan,  56),  and  others. 
The  notion  of  Uiktaia  being  Migdol  will  best  suit 
the  previous  view  of  the  more  northerly  passage. 
The  "wilderness  of  Shur,"  into  which  the  Is- 
raelites "went  out"  from  the  Bed  Sea,  appears 
to  be  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  continuation  of 
that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  Ex.  xv.  22,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  8,  they  are  recorded  to  have  "  gone  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,"  indicated  respectively  in 
the  two  passages  as  that  of  Shur  and  that  of  Etiiam. 
From  the  expression  in  Ex.  xiii.  20,  "  Etham,  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the  habitable  region  would 
seem  to  have  ended  at  that  place.  Josephus  {Ant. 
Ti.  7,  §3)  seems  to  identify  Pelusium  with  Shur, 
comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7 ;  but  probably,  he  merely  uses 
the  former  term  in  an  spproximate  sense,  as  a  land- 
mark well-known  to  his  readers;  since  Shur  is 
described  as  "  over  against,  or  before,  Egypt " 
(Gen.  XXV.  18),  being  perhaps  the  same  as  Sihor, 
simiUrly  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18. 
When  so  described,  we  may  nnderetand  "Egypt" 
to  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense  as  excluding  Goshen 
and  the  Arabian  name.  [Goshen.]  Shur  "  before 
Egypt,"  whatever  the  name  may  have  meant,  must 
probably  be  viewed  as  Ipng  eastward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Suez  to  Pelusium ;  and  the  wilderness 
named  from  it  or  from  Etham,  extended  three  days' 
journey  (for  the  Israelites)  fh>m  the  head  of  tiie 
gulf,  if  not  more.  It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from 
Egypt,  the  wilderness  might  easily  take  its  name 
from  the  last  outpost  of  the  habitable  region,  whe- 


f  A  warm  spring,  the  temperatnre  of  which  Is  given  bjr 
Mr.  Hamilton  (Simd,  Ou  Bedjas  and  Loudon,  14)  as 
being  83°  FabrenhelL  "Koblnson  foond  the  water  here 
salt,  and  Tleldlng  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  Arabs  called 
these  springs  '  sweet :'  there  are  several  of  them  "  (Seetien, 
iinaen.  111.  pt  ill.  431).  The  Biimmim  ("  warm  baths  ") 
Phamin  are  similar  springs,  lyteg  a  little  W.  of  S.  from 
Wain  Vt€U,  on  the  coast  close  to  whose  edge  rises  Ihe 
preclpitons  Jdxl  ffummdai,  so  called  tram  them,  and  here 
Intercepting  the  path  along  the  shore.  The  Bev.  B.  ti. 
Tyrwhltt,  who  made  the  desert  Journey  In  Febnuay,  1883, 
says  that  there  way  be  a  warm  spring  out  of  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  which  form  the  Aytn  Mtta,  but  that  the 
water  of  the  larger  well  la  cold,  and  that  he  drank  of  it. 

(  North  or  this  limit  Ilea  the  most  southern  wady  which 


ther  town  or  village,  whereas  in  other  aspects  it 
might  have  a  name  of  its  own,  from  some  land- 
mark lying  in  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians  may  hare 
known  it  as  connected  with  Etham,  and  the  d««nt 
inhabitants  as  belonging  to  Shur;  while  from  his 
residence  in  %7pt  and  sojourn  with  Jethro,  both 
names  may  have  been  fiuniliar  to  Mose<.  However 
this  may  be,  from  Suez  eastward,  the  large  desert 
tract,  stretching  as  far  east  as  the  Ghor  and  Mount 
Seir,  1.  «.  (rom  32°  40'  to  35°  10'  E.  long.,  begins. 
The  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  trarerdDg 
El  'Ariah,  the  "  River  of  Egypt,"  on  the  Mediterrs- 
nean,  and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent  its  northern 
limit,  where  it  really  merges  imperceptibly  into 
the  "aouth  coiutry"  of  Jodah.  It  is  scarcely 
called  in  Scriptore  by  any  one  general  name,  bot 
the  "  wildemeaa  of  Paian "  moat  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  (uch  •  deiignation,  though  lost,  slwit  of 
the  Egyptian  or  western  limit,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Shur,  and  perhaps,  although  not  otrtainly,  curtailed 
eastward  by  that  of  Zin.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  tt-TVi  ranga,  a  broad  angular  band  rans  aam 
the  Peninsula  with  its  apex  turned  southward,  aid 
pointing  towards  the  central  block  of  granite  nxnii- 
tains.  This  is  a  tract  of  sand  known  as  the  Ddhtt 
er-Jiamlgh  or  Ramlah,,  but  which  name  ia  omitted 
in  Kiepert's  map.  The  long  horizontal  range  sod 
the  sandy  plain  together  form  a  natural  feature  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  pyramidal  configoiatiai 
of  the  southern  or  Sinaitic  region.  The  "wilder- 
ness of  Sinai "  lies  of  course  in  that  southern  regiea. 
in  that  part  which,  although  generally  elersted, 
is  overhuag  by  higher  peaks.  How  far  this  wilder- 
ness extended  is  uncertain.  The  Israelites  only 
travei-sed  the  north-western  region  of  it.  The 
"  wilderness  of  Sin  "  was  their  passage  into  it  from 
the  more  pleasant  district  of  coast  Wadys  with 
water-eprings  which  succeeded  to  the  first-tiavened 
wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  where  no  water  was 
found.  Sin  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
const  strip,  now  known  as  tl-KAa,  reaching  from  « 
little  above  the  Jebel  Feirdn,  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  29th  panillel  of  latitade.f  down  to  sad 
beyond  7Ur  on  the  Red  Sea.  They  aeem  to  hs« 
only  dipped  into  the  "  Sin  "  region  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  to  have  at  once  moved  from  the 
coast  towards  the  N.W.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  22-2'. 
rvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8-U).  It  is  often  impossible 
to  assign  a  distinct  track  to  this  vast  body— a  nation 
swarming  on  the  march.  The  &ct,  of  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  ordinal^  avenues  being  incspable  of 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  wonW 
often  have  compelled  them  to  appropriate  all  or 
several  of  the  modes  of  access  to  particular  points, 
between  the  probabilities  of  which  the  judgment  of 
travellers  is  balanced.^     Down  the  coast,  however, 

bss  been  fixed  upon  by  any  considerable  nnmber  of  sntto- 
rities  for  Elhn,  fh>m  which  the  deparime  was  uxen 
Into  the  wildemeas  of  Stai.  Seetaen,  but  he  slone,  snr 
gests  that  EUm  Is  to  be  found  hi  a  warm  spring  in  • 
nortberiy  dUwdon  tram  ntr,  at  a  very  si"*"  '"''J^ 
which  waferi  the  extensive  date-palm  plsnUUom  uwe- 
If  this  were  so  TOr  Itself  would  have  cerudnly  *«"  Z"" 
eluded  In  the  radlDS  of  the  camp ;  but  it  is  nnlitely  tlisl 
they  went  so  far  south. 

b  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notioa  that  Ihe  ssine  »■ 
servsUons  apply  to  the  battle  In  Bephldbn  with  ^""^ 
To  look  about  for  a  batUe-fleld  large  """^V^S^ 
sofflclent  space  for  two  hosts  worthy  of  reprtsen™* 
Israel  and  Amaiek,  and  to  reject  all  sites  where  l™^ 
sIbiUty  U  not  obvlons,  Is  an  unsafe  method  of  cril**"- 
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from  Etham  or  the  Suez  region  aouth wards,  the  course 
i«  broad  and  open,  and  there  the  ti-ack  would  be  more 
definite  and  united.  Before  going  into  the  further 
details  of  this  question,  a  glance  may  be  taken  at 
the  general  con6guration  of  the  et-'JVi  region,  com- 
puted at  40  parasaogs,  or  about  140  miles,  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth  by  JakQt,  the 
famous  geographer  of  Hamah  (Seetzen,  Seiam,  iii. 
47  ).  For  a  description  of  the  rock  deaert  of  Sinai, 
in  which  nature  has  cast,  as  it  wei'e,  a  pyraoiid  of 
granite,  culminating  at  Um  ^Aauiner,  9300  feet 
above  sea-lerel,  but  cloven  and  sulcated  in  every 
direction  by  wadys  into  minor  blocks,  see  SlN^J. 

II.  ThetvinGul£sofSuexand'Akabah,into which 
the  Red  Sea  separates,  embrace  the  J'eninsula  on  its 
W.  and  E.  sides  respectively.  One  or  other  of  them 
is  in  sight  from  almost  all  the  summits  of  the 
iSmiitic  cluster,  and  Irom  the  highest  poinU  both 
branches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is 
strewn  vrith  shells,  and  with  the  foi-ests  of  sub- 
marine vegetation  which  possibly  gave  the  whole  sea 
its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  "  Sea  of  Weeds."  The 
"  huge  trunlis  "  of  its  "  trees  of  coral  may  be  seen 
even  on  the  dry  shore ;"  while  at  2ttr,  cabins  ai-e 
formed  of  madrepores  gathered  from  it,  and  the 
dibrii  of  coochylia  lie  thickly  heaped  on  the  beach.' 
Similar  " coralline  forests  "  ai-e  desciibed  {8.  and 
P.  83)  as  marking  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  whole  Peninsula  is  a 
plateau  bounded  southwards  by  the  nuige  oiet-TVt, 
which  droops  across  it  on  the  map  with  a  curve 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  slack  chain,  whose  points 
of  suspensiou  are,  westwards,  Suez,  and  eastward, 
but  further  south,  some  "  sandstone  cliffs,  which 
shut  off"  ^  this  F^on  fi-om  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  north-western  member  of  this  chain  converges 
with  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run 
ueai-ly  parallel.  Its  eastern  member  throws  off 
several  iragments  of  long  and  short  ridges  towards 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  northern  plateau  called 
from  H  tt-Tih.  The  J<Ael  Ditt&t  (Burckhaidt, 
DheUl)  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations 
of  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Seiien,  iii.  pt.  iii. 
413).  The  greatest  elevation  in  tin  et-Tih  tange 
is  attained  a  Uttle  W.  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its 
most  southerly  point ;  it  is  here  4654  feet  above 
the  HediteiTanean.  From  this  point  the  watei'shed 
of  the  plateau  runs  obliquely  between  N.  and  £. 
towards  Hebron;  westwaid  of  which  line,  and 
northward  from  the  westerly  member  of  Jebel  et- 
Tth,  the  whole  wady-system  is  drained  by  the  great 
Wady  d-'Aruh,  along  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  shorter  and  much  steeper  slope 
eastward  partly  converges  into  the  large  ducts  of 
Wadya  lUreh  and  et^eib,  entering  the  Dead  Sea's 
oouth-westem  angle  through  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Ghdr,  and  partly  finds  an  outlet  nearly  parallel, 
but  further  to  the  S.,  by  the  Wady  Jtrafeh  into 
the  'Arabah.  The  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(1300  feet  bdow  the  Mediteritinean)  eiplains  the 


greater  steejmess  of  this  eastern  slope.  In  crossing 
this  plateau,  Seetzen  found  that  i^in  and  wind  had 
worked  depressions  in  parts  of  its  flat,  which  cou- 
tained  a  few  shrubs  or  isolated  bushes.  This  flat 
rose  here  and  there  in  heights  steep  on  one  side, 
composed  of  white  chalk  with  frequent  lamps  of 
flint  embedded  (iii.  48).  The  plateau  has  a  central 
point  in  the  station  "XAon  Suihl,  so  named  fiom 
the  date-trees  which  once  adorned  its  wndy,  but 
which  have  all  disappeai'ed.  This  point  is  nearly 
equidistant  from  Suez  westward,  'Akabah  eastward, 
ei-'Arish  northward,  and  the  foot  of  Jebtl  Misa 
southward.  It  lies  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  "  Hadj- 
route,"  between  Suez  and  'Akabah,  which  traverses 
"  a  boundless  flat,  dreary  and  desolate  "  ijibid.  56), 
and  is  1494  ■■  fe^t  above  the  Mediteri-aneau — nearly 
on  the  same  meridian  as  the  highest  point  before 
assigned  to  et-TSh.  On  this  meridian  also  lies  Dm 
Shaumer  &rther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the 
entire  Peninsula,  having  an  elevation  of  9300 
feet,  or  neai-ly  double  that  of  et-Tth.  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  same  meridian  lies  el-'Arish,  and  the 
southern  cape,  B&s  Mohammed,  is  situated  about 
34°  17'.  Thus  the  parallel  31°,  and  the  meridian 
34°,  foixo  important  axes  of  the  whole  region  of 
the  Peninsula.  A  full  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  et-Tih  is  given  by  Dr.  Kobioson  (i.  177,  8, 
199),  together  with  a  memorandum  of  the  tra- 
vellers who  explored  it  previously  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of 
the  et-Tih  range,  which  is  isised  terrace-wise  by  f, 
step  from  the  level  of  the  Gh6r,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a  third  pla- 
teau, superimposed  on  the  general  sur&ce  of  the 
et-Tih  region.  These  Ruase^r  (Map)  distinguishes 
as  three  terraces  in  the  chalk  ridi^.  Dr.  Ki-use,  in 
his  Anmerhmgen  on  Seetzen's  tmvels  (iii.  pt.  iii. 
410),  remai'ks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tih  is  the  mantes 
nigri,  or  liiKcwts  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  view  that 
range  descends  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
Peninsula,  thna  induding  of  course  the  Sinaitio 
region.  This  confusion  arose  from  a  want  of  dis- 
tinct conception  of  geographical  details.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  dark,  or  even 
black  colour,  which  is  observable  in  parts  (see 
p.  1750,  note  '). 

The  Hadj-route  fi-om  Suez  to  'Akabah,  crossing 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  a  little  S.  of  E.,  may 
stand  for  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  et-Tth  range, 
the  length  of  which  latter  is  about  120  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  of  limestone  (S.andP,  7),  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  intei'spersed  with  black  flints  and 
drift  (Russegger's  Map).  But  its  desolation  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  once  grazed  in  parts  of  it  where  now  only 
the  camel  is  foand.  Three  passes  through  the 
et-Tth  range  are  mentioned  by  Robinson  (i.  p.  123 ; 
comp.  561-3,  App.  ixii.) — er-Mkmeh,  the  western ; 
el-MvreiiAy,  the  eastern ;  and  et-W&rsah,  between 


Tbe  most  reticulated  mass  of  wadys  io  the  whole  penin- 
sula, if  deemed  worth  figbtlng  for,  would  form  a  battle- 
ground for  all  practical  purposes,  tboogb  not  properly  a 
"field"  of  battle,  aud  the  batUe  might  decisively  settle 
supremacy  within  certain  limits,  alLhougb  no  regular 
method  of  warfare  might  be  i^pllcsble,  and  Uie  numben 
actually  engaged  might  be  Inconsiderable,  it  woukl 
perhaps  resemble  somewhat  more  closely  astreet  flgbt  for 
ttie  mastery  of  a  town. 

1  Stanley,  J>\  A  P.i;  Uamilton,  .Sinai,  the  Beijat,  and 
Soudan,  14. 

k  Stanley,  S.  it  P.  8. 


"  Seetzen,  who  crossed  this  route  <  hours  to  the  E,  of 
this  station,  says  that  this  road,  and  not  the  range  of 
el-TSk,  Is  the  political  division  of  the  country,  all  the 
country  to  the  S.  of  the  road  being  reckoned  as  the  T6r, 
and  that  northwards  as  appertaining  lo  Syria  (^Reitm, 
lU.  410-11,  comp.  p.  58).  Ills  course  lay  between  the 
route  'ram  Hebron  to  'Akabah,  and  that  from  Hebron 
to  Suez.  He  went  straight  sonthwards  to  Feirdn;  a 
route  which  no  traveller  has  followed  since 

n  This  measurement  is  a  mean  between  that  given  In 
Stanley  (map,  S.  <t  f,  6),  and  Russegger's  estimate^  as  given 
by  Seetzen  (itriten,  HI.  pt.  ill.  411). 
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the  two.  Tbeae  all  meet  S.  of  Suhaibeh  (Reho- 
both,  Gen.  xiri.  22  ?),  in  about  N.  lat.  31°  5', 
E.  long.  34°  42'.  and  thence  diverge  towards  He- 
bron and  Gaza.  The  eastero"  is  noted  by  Rus- 
segger  aii  4653  feetr  above  sea-lerel,  Seetzen  toolt 
the  et-Tth  range  for  the  "  Mount  Seir,"  passed  on 
the  way  from  Sinai  (Horeb,  Deut.  i.  2)  to  Kadesh 
Baraea  bv  the  Israelites  {Reiaen,  iii.  28;  corop. 
ibid.  Kruse's  Anmerhmgm,  pt.  iii.  417).  It 
would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to  the 
Israelites,  going  south-eastwards  near  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  towards 
Suez,  I.  e,  in  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a  high 
sandy  plain  (Ream,  iii,  p.  Ill),  apparently  near 
Wady  Qhii-iindel,  whence  its  steep  southern  fiice  was 
visible  in  a  white  streak  stretching  westwards  and 
eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  and  P.l)  says,  "  how- 
ever much  the  other  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  vary 
in  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tlh  are  al- 
ways alike — always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline 
and  blanchel  desolation."  4  They  appear  like  "  a  long 
limestone  wall."  This  traveller  saw  them,  how- 
ever, only  "from  a  distance"  (Srid.  and  note  2). 
Seetzen,  who  crossed  them,  going  fi'om  Hebron  to 
Sinai,  says  of  the  view  from  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  lower  mountain-line  :  "  What  a  landscape  was 
that  I  looked  down  upon  I  On  all  sides  the  most 
frightful  wilderness  extended  oot  of  sight  in  every 
direction,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  speck  of  green. 
It  was  an  alternation  of  flats  and  hills,  for  the  most 
part  black  as  night,  only  the  naked  rock-walla  on 
the  hummocks  and  heights  showed  patches  of 
dazzling  whiteness '  ....  a  striking  image  of  our 
globe,  when,  through  Phaeton's  cai-elessness,  the 
sun  came  too  near  to  it"  {Reiaen,  iii.  p.  50). 
Similarly,  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Wady  el- 
Bidra,  by  which  he  passed  the  et-Tih  range  (see 
note  °  below),  he  says :  "  On  the  S.  side  rose  a  con- 
siderable range,  desolate,  craggy,  and  naked.  All 
was  limestone,  chalk,  and  flint.  The  chalk  clifls 
gave  the  steep  off-set  of  the  Tth  range  on  its  S. 
side  the  aspect  of  a  mow  mountain  "  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  fi-om  Hebron  to  Suez  along  tlie  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  Irom  10  to  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  passing  el-'Arish  ;  that  from  Suez  to  Tir 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  through  the 
Kda;  and  that  from  'Akabah,  near  Eziongeber, 
ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  'Arabah  through 
the  Wady  et-Jeih,  by  several  passes,  not  far 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to- 
wards Hebron,  in  a  course  here  nearly  N.W.,  then 
again  N.*  A  modem  mountain  road  has  been  pai'- 
tially  constructed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of 
the  Wady  ffebrdn,  leading  from  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  convent  commonly  called 


•  Seetzen  probably  took  this  eastern  pass,  which  leads 
out  Into  the  Wady  Bcrdh  (Seeticn,  El  Bidra,  called  also 
SI  Schdide,  Reitm,  ill.  pL  111.  411,  Kmsc's  Anmarkmtgen, 
comp,  ill.  62).  He,  however,  shortly  before  crossing  the 
range,  came  upon  "  a  flat  hill  yielding  wholesome  pasture 
for  camels,  considerable  numbers  (Uaufen)  of  which  are 
met  with  here,  also  two  herds  of  goats  and  some  sheep  " 
(ill.  60) ;  not  strictly  conflnning  the  previous  statement, 
which  Is  Dr.  Rublnson'a 

F  It  Is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
figure  (4646  ft)  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  (S.  4  /•.,  map, 
p.  5)  sppamitly  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountain 
EUOdjmt  (SUnley,  J.  Kdime\  since  we  nilgbl  exjioct  that 
the  pass  would  be  Eomewhat  louxr  than  the  highest  point. 
Instead  of  higher.    Oa  this  mountain,  see  p.  1 J6J,  note  i. 

1  Seetien  (III,  58)  remarks  that  ••  the  slope  of  the  ««-TIA 


St.  Catharine's.  The  ascent  from  the  trough  of  the 
'Aral)ah  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  its  K.W.  ex- 
tremity than  elsewhere),  towards  the  general  pUesn 
is  by  the  pass  et-K/tirir,  by  whidi  the  level  of 
I  that  broad  suriace  is  attained.  The  smaller  plateaa 
!  i-ests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on  the  Deed 
I  Sea  at  Masada,  where  its  side  and  that  of  the  lower 
I  floor  converse,  and  is  reached  by  ascending  throngli 
I  the  higher  Nu^  ea^Sufa.  Its  face,  corresponding 
to  the  southern  face  of  the  Tih  plateau,  loolts  con- 
siderably  to  the  W.  fS  S„  owing  to  this  obliquity, 
and  is  delineated  like  a  well-deKned  mountain-wall 
in  Kiepert's  map,  having  at  the  S.R.  angle  a  bold 
buttress  in  the  Jebel  MiUirih,  and  at  the  S,W. 
another  in  the  Jebel  'Araif  tn-Nakah,  which  stands 
out  apparently  in  the  wildemeaa  like  a  promontort 
at  sea.  From  the  foi-mer  mountain,  its  most 
southerly  point,  at  about  30"  20'  N.  L.,  thi» 
platean  extends  northward  a  little  east,  till  it 
merges  in  the  southern  slope  of  Judea,  but  at  about 
30°  50'  N.  L.,  is  cut  nearly  through  by  the  Wody 
Fikrch,  trenching  its  area  eastward,  and  not  quite 
meeting  the  Wndy  MOrrdli,  which  has  its  dedivitf 
apparently  toward  the  Wady  el-'Arish  westwsri 
The  &cc  of  mountain-wall  mentioned  above  nisy 
probably  be  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  or  this 
whole  higher  platean  may  be  so  (Deut.  i.  7, 19, 20). 
A  line  di-awn  northwaitis  from  Bis  Mohanmied 
passes  a  little  to  the  W.  ti ' Ari^  en^Nakah.  A 
more  precise  description  of  some  pai-ts  of  Uiis  plstcsa 
has  been  given  under  Kadesh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Deibet  er-BamlA, 
sand  is  rare  in  the  Peninsula.  There'  is  little  or 
none  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plain  el-Kia  on  the 
S.W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  (S,  md  f. 
8).  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  granitic  central 
mass  there  is  no  lack.'  It  is  chiefly  found  betwKe 
the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et-  'lili  and  the  soutiiem 
rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebel  DitUl 
is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  difis,  forming  tk 
boundary  of  er-Ramleh  on  the  east  side,  and  similar 
steep  sandstone  cliffs  are  visible  in  the  same  pisio, 
lying  on  its  N.  and  N.W.  sides  (Seetzen,  iii.  66 ; 
comp.  pt.  iii.  413).  In  the  Wadi/  Mokattdi  "the 
soft  surfa(«  of  these  sandstone  cliffs  offered  itsdj 
tablets  "  to  the  unknown  wayfarers  who  wrote  Uie 
"  Sinaitic  inscriptions."  This  stone  gives  in  soint 
parts  a  strong  red  hue  to  the  nearer  jandscape,  and 
softens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest  delicacy  in  the 
distance.  Where  the  smface  has  been  broken  sway, 
or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the  action  of  water,  these 
hues  are  most  vivid  (S.  ami  P.  10-12).  Ithas  bem 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  worked  the  limestone 
of  et-Tih,  and  that  that  material,  as  found  in 
the  pyramids,  was  there  quarried.  The  baldness 
of  the  granite  in  the  Jebel  et-T6r  has  been  cm- 
range  shows  an  equal  wildness  "  to  that  of  the  desert  oa 
Its  northern  side. 

•  Comp.  Dr.  Stanley's  description  of  the  march  down 
the  Wady  Tayibek  "  between  vast  cllBs  white  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour  **  (S.SP. 
69). 

•  Nearly  following  this  track  In  the  opposite  direction, 
I.  e.  to  the  S.E.,  Scenen  went  from  Hebron  to  Mddan  (al. 
Madmllh,  or  Modera),  passing  by  Moon,  d-Kirmtl  (ft* 
"Carmel"  ofNabal's  pasture.grDnnd  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  t), 
and  Ar6r  (/tetten.  III.  10-18). 

•  A  remarkable  sandstone  nionntaln  on  the  S.W.  plain 
near  the  sea  la  the  Jebel  Kakit  ("bell"),  said  to  be  » 
called  from  the  ringing  sound  made  by  the  sand  pouring 
over  Its  cliffs  (Stewort,  T.  ie  K.  386,  comp.  Rnaaegger, 
«ajCTi,  ilL  s;l). 
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phatically  noticed  bytraTcllen.  Thus,  in  construct- 
ing recently  the  mountain  road  for  Abbas  Pasha, 
"  the  rocks "  were  found  "  obstinately  to  resist 
ereo  the  gunpowder's  blast,"  and  the  sharp  glass- 
lilce  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear  away  the  work- 
men's shoes  and  cripple  their  feet  (Hamilton,  Sinai, 
the  Hedjas,  and  Svudan,  17).  Similarly,  Laborde 
aays  ( Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  36) ;  "  In  my  journey 
across  that  country  (from  Egypt,  through  Sinai  to 
the  Ghor),  I  had  cairied  from  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes ; 
they  were  cut,  and  my  feet  came  throngh  ;  when  I 
arrived  at'.Akabah,  luckily  I  tbund  in  the  magazines 
of  that  fortress  two  other  pair  to  i^lace  them.  On 
my  return  to  Sinai,  I  was  bai-efoot  again.  Hussein 
then  procured  me  sandals  half  an  inch  thick,  which, 
on  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  themselves  wei'e  reduced  to 
nothiug,  though  they  had  well-preserved  my  feet." 
Seetxen  noticed  on  Mount  St.  Catherine  that  the 
granite  was  "  Kne-grained  and  very  fii-m  "  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatest  relief  in  the  surface  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  SiNAl,  §1,  2,  3.  The  naide 
Jebel  et-T&r  includes  the  whole  clutter  of  moun- 
tains from  el-Fweid  on  the  N.  to  Um  Shavmer  on 
the  S.,  and  from  M&aa  and  ed-Deir  on  the  K.  to 
Hun'r  and  Serbia  on  the  W.,  including  St.  Cathe- 
rine, nearly  S.W.  of  Miaa.  By  "  Sinai "  is  gene- 
mlly  understood  the  Misa  plateau,  between  the 
Wady  ledjA  (Stanley,  Map)  and  the  Wady 
S/iueib  on  its  western  and  Dorth-eastem  flanks, 
and  buonded  north-westward  by  the  Wady  er- 
Baheh,  and  south-ea.stward  by  the  Wady  Sebdyeh 
(<8r6aiy«A,  Stanley,  i6.).  The  Arabs  give  the  name 
of  TiS;^— properly  meaning  a  high  mountain  (Stan- 
ley, 8.  md  P.  8) — to  the  whole  r^ion  south  of 
the  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah  as  far  as  Sit- 
Mohammed  (see  above,  p.  1749,  note").  The  name 
of  Tir  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the  cultivable 
region  lying  S.W.  of  the  JeM  et-T6r,  Its  fine 
and  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies  a  good  way 
southwards  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Here  opens 
on  the  sen  the  most  fei'tile  wady  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Feninsala  (Burckhardt,  Arab.  ii.  362 ;  Well- 
sted,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow 
down  the  range  of  Sinai  westwai-d  *  (Stanley,  S.  and 
P.  19). 

III.  A  most  important  general  question,  alter 
settling  the  outline  of  this  '*  wilderness,"  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
human  life,  especially  when  taxed  by  the  consumption 
of  such  flocks  and  herds  as  the  Israelites  took  with 
them  from  Egypt,  and  probably — thotigh  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  this  last  was  supplied  by  the 
manna — by  the  demand  made  on  its  resources  by  a 
host  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  souls.'     In 


■  The  foUowlng  positions  by  East  longitude  from  FSrIs 
■re  given  in  Seetien,  ill.  pt  ill.,  Armtrk.  «U  :— 

Saex.  29'  iV  30",  Bergtaans. 

'Akabab,  28*  45',  Niebuhr;  but  18*  9S'  by  others. 

Convent  St  Oilheilne,  28*  3*'  40"  V".  Seetien  and  Zadi ; 
but  31'  3T'  64"  by  BUpptrU. 

Slnal.  28*  4«'. 

JUs  Mohammed,  27*  43'  24". 
Bat  ttiere  most  be  grave  emts  In  tbe  flgnres,  since  Bnei 
b  placed  furthest  to  the  east  of  all  the  places  named, 
whereas  It  Ues  furthest  to  the  west;  also 'Akabah  lies  an 
entire  degree,  by  Klepert's  msp,  to  the  east  of  the  Con- 
vent, whereas  It  is  here  put  at  less  than  9';  and  R&x 
Jfokammed.  which  lies  further  to  the  east  than  all  these 
except  'Akabah,  is  placed  to  the  west  of  them  all. 

'  Dr.  Sbmley  (S.  4  P.  24,  note  i),  following  Ewald 
{OaOuchU,  n.  «1,  253,  2M,  2nd  edit),  eajs.  -  tbe  most 
recent  sod  tbe  most  critical  InvesUpitlon  of  ttds  (tbe 


answer  to  this  question,  "much,"  it  has  been 
observed  {8.  and  P.  24),  "may  be  allowed  for  the 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  &r  and  wide  through 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  constant 
means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and  herds. 
Something,  too,  might  beelicited  from  the  undonbted 
fiict  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
whole  permanent  population  of  the  Peninsula  does 
actually  pass  through  tbe  desert,  in  tbe  caravan  at 
the  5000  African  Pilgiims,  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But,  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  important 
to  observe  what  indications  there  may  be  of  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furnish 
greater  resources  than  at  present.  These  indications 
are  well  summed  up  by  Ritter  {Sinai,  pp.  926, 927). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  v^tation  of  the  vadys 
has  considerably  decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an 
inevitable  effect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  tonents. 
The  trunks  of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  tbe  shore  of 
the  Dead  See,  lit>m  which  the  living  tree  has  now 
for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may 
have  been  the  devastation  produced  among  those 
mountains  where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause — the  im- 
pregnation of  salt — which  has  pi-eserved  the  vestiges 
of  the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  course,  no 
existence.  The  traces  of  such  a  destmction  wei'e 
pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Ani>.  538)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Motmt  Sinai,  as  having  occurred 
within  half  a  century  before  his  visit;  also  to 
Wellsted  (ii.  15),  as  having  occuned  near  Ttlr  in 
1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  has  followed  from 
the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — i-eckless 
in  destroying  and  careless  in  replenishing.  A  fire,  a 
pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  desert  trees,  may  clear 
away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  valley, 

"  The  acacia  *  tiees  have  been  of  late  years  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  ot 
chareool,"  which  forms  "  the  chief,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only  trafiic  of  the  Peninsula" 
(&  and  P.  24).  Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree 
in  the  mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and 
its  decrease  in  the  neighbour  groups  in  which  it 
exists  still,  is  accounted  for,  since  the  monks  appear 
to  have  aided  the  devastation.  Vegetation,  where 
maintained,  nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  its 
own  life;  and  no  attempts  to  produce  v^tation 
anywhere  in  tliis  desert  seem  to  have  failed.  "  The 
gardens  at  the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  French 
and  English  agents  from  Suez,  and  the  gai'dens  in 
the  valleys  of  Jebel  M&sa,  under  the  care  of  the 
Ureek  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  'Catherine,"  aie 
conspicuous  examples  (/6. 26).     Betides,  a  traveller 


Israelitlsh)  htstoty  inclines  to  adopt  tbe  niimben  of  800,000 
(males  of  the  warlike  age)  as  authentic" 

>  l)r.  Stanley  (25)  thinks  the  ark  and  wooden  ntensils 
of  the  Tabernacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seetien  (iii.  109) 
saw  no  trees  nearly  big  enough  for  such  service,  and  thinks 
It  more  probable  that  the  material  was  obuiined  by  pur- 
chase IVom  travelling  caravans ;  but  ilisiiotclearwhether 
be  thinks  that  the  tree  (JVi'moia  MlatUa)  Is  In  Ibis 
wilderness  lielow  iUi  usual  size,  or  that  not  this  but  some- 
thing else  Is  the  "  Shittlm-wood  "  of  the  A.  V. 

J  So  called,  but  the  proper  name  appears  lo  be  t^ 
ayiajs  /.LCTo^op^tMrcftK.  t,  e.  the  Tiansfiguration  of  our 
Lord,  represented  in  tbe  great  mosaic  of  Justinian.  In 
the  apse  of  lis  church,  probably  of  his  age,  as  la  also 
the  name  (Tyrwhlti).  The  transfer  of  the  body  of  St. 
Catherine  thither  llrom  ligypt  by  angels  Is  only  one  of  the 
local  legends;  but  its  association  appears  to  have  pre- 
dominated with  iravellers  (Seetien.  HI.  pt.  III.  414,  6). 
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in  the  1 6tll  century  calls  the  Wady  er-Sahtk  in  front 
of  the  Convent,  now  entirely  bare,  "  a  rast  grem 
plain."*  In  this  wildemeu,  too,  abode  Amalek, 
"  the  6r»t  of  the  nations,"  powerful  enough  seri- 
ously to  imperil  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  It,  and  importantly  contributing  to  subse- 
quent history  under  the  monarchy.  Besides  whom 
we  have  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  who  dwelt  in 
the  south,"  t.  e.  apparently  on  the  teri'ace  of  moun- 
tain overhanging  the  Ghdr  near  H.isada  on  the 
Dead  i>ea,  in  a  region  now  wholly  desolate.  If  his 
people  were  identical  with  the  Amorites  or  Canaan- 
ites  of  Num.  xiv.  43 ;  Deut  i.  44,  then,  besides 
the  Amalekites  of  Ex.  xvii.  8,  we  have  on<  other 
host  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  desert,  who 
fought  with  Israel  on  equal  or  superior  terras ;  and, 
if  they  ai-e  not  identical,  we  have  tveo  such  (Nnm. 
xiv.  40-43,  xxi.  1,  xxiiii.  40 ;  Deut.  i.  43,  44). 
These  must  have  been  "something  more  than  a 
mere  handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper- 
mines,  monuments,  and  hieroglyphics  in  SSribit  d- 
Khadtm  and  the  Wady  MOghAra,  imply  a  degree 
of  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  Peninsula  "  in 
a  period  probably  older  than  the  Exodus,  "  of  which 
all  other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  'Arabah, 
and  the  remains  and  histoiT  of  Petra  itself,  indi- 
cate a  traffic  and  a  popolation  in  these  remote 
regions  which  now  is  almost  inconceivable  "  {8.  ^  P. 
26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d.  showed 
traces  of  habitation,  some  of  which  still  remain  in 
ruined  cells  and  gardens,  &c.,  fiu-  exceeding  the  tale 
told  by  present  fiicts.  Seetzeo,  in  what  is  perhaps  as 
arid  and  desolate  a  region  as  any  in  tlie  whole 
desert,  asked  his  guide  to  mention  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places  whose  Dames  he  knew.  He  received 
a  list  of  sixty-three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hadurah,  Petra,  and  'Akabah,  and  of  twelve  more 
in  the  Gh6r  etSttpl'ia,  of  which  total  of  seventy- 
five  all  save  twelve  are  now  abandoned  to  the 
desert,  and  have  retained  nothing  save  their  names 
— " a  proof,"  he  remarks,  "  that  in  very  eaily  ages 
this  region  was  extremely  populous,  and  that  the 
furious  rage  with  which  the  Arabs,  both  before  and 
after  the  age  of  Mahomet,  assailed  the  Greek  em- 
perors, was  able  to  convert  into  a  waste  this 
blooming  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
Hedjaz  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  "  (Reisen, 
iii.  17,  18). 

Thus  the  same  traveller  in  the  same  journey 
(from  Hebron  to  MaduraK)  entered  a  Wady  called 
el-Jemen,  where  was  no  ti-ace  of  water  save  moist 
spot*  in  the  sand,  but  on  nuking  a  hole  with  the 
hand  it  was  quickly  full  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
able (ifr.  13).  The  same,  if  saved  in  a  dstem,  and 
served  out  by  sluices,  might  probably  have  clothed 
the  bare  wady  with  vei^ure.  This  is  coufirroed 
by  bis  remark  {ihid.  83),  that  a  blooming  vegeta- 
tion shows  itself  in  this  climate  wherever  there  is 
water;  as  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  tank 
system  as  practised  in  Hindostan.  He  also  notices 
that  there  are  quicksands  in  many  spots  of  the 
/>e66«t  er-Ramleh,  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, unless  as  caused  by  accumulations  of  water 
{ibid.  67).  Siroilai-ly  in  the  desert  Wady  el- 
Kudeis  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he  found  a  spot 


•  Mouconys  quoted  by  Stanley,  S.  and  P. 

•  Seetsen  sp«ks  In  one  place  of  a  few  shell-flsh  being 
seen  along  its  aoutlKm  shore.  Oompore  Stanley,  5.  4  p, 
393.  [Sea,  THE  Salt.] 

i>  The  word  MUSbar  has  been  examined  under  the  head 


of  quicksand  with  sparse  shrub*  growing  in  it 
(i6.48). 

Mow  the  question  is  snidy  a  pertinent  one,  ss 
compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  6ock> 
and  herds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings, 
how  the  sixty-three  perished  communities  named 
by  Seetzen's  guide  can  have  supported  themselves? 
It  is  pretty  cei-taln  that  fish  cannot  live  in  the 
Dead  Sea,*  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
these  extinct  towns  or  villages  were  in  any  large 
proportion  near  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  resources,  even  if  sudi  existed.  To 
sup)xise  that  the  country  could  ever  have  supported 
exteiuive  coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the  most 
difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  question.  The 
creatures  that  find  shelter  about  the  rocks,  as  bant, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  jerboas,  and  the  lizai-ds  thst 
burrow  in  the  sand  (el-Dtobb),  alluded  to  by  this 
traveller  in  seveial  places  (Iii.  67,  comp.  pt.  iii. 
415-442,  and  Laborde,  Comm.  on  Xum.  xiziii.  42), 
ah  far  too  few,  to  judge  from  appearances,  to  do 
more  than  eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  which 
must  have  been  otherwise  supplied  ;  aiid  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  such  casual  windfalls  st 
swarms  of  edible  locusts,  or  flights  of  quails. 
Nor  can  the  memory  of  these  places  be  probsbly 
connected  with  the  distant  period  when  Petra,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mabatheans,  enjoyed 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  Levant  and  Hg^jt 
westwards,  and  the  rich  conuntmities  further  eut. 
Tbei'e  is  least  of  all  reason  for  aupposing  that  by 
the  produce  of  mines,  or  by  asphailt  gathered  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  by  any  other  native  commoditiei, 
they  can  ever  have  enjoyed  a  commerce  of  thdr 
own.  We  are  thixiwn  back,  then,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  must  in  some  way  have  supported 
themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  the 
produce  for  which  it  is  most  adapted  is  either  thst 
of  the  date-palm,  or  that  to  which  earlio'  panlleli 
point,  as  those  of  Jethi\>  and  the  Kenites,  and  of 
the  various  communities  in  the  southern  bonier  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxiiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  zv.  3,  4;  1  Ssm. 
ixx.  27-31),  viz.  that  of  pasturage  for  flocks  sod 
herds,  a  possibility  which  seems  solely  to  depend  oo 
adequately  husbandiug  the  water  supplied  by  the 
rains.  This  tallies  with  the  use  of  the  woni 
laiD,  for  "  wilderness,"  ». ».  "  a  wide  open  space, 

with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country  of  the 
nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  settled  people "  {S.  and  P.  486,  %>• 
fB).*  There  seems  however  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  a  capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  actually 
realized  or  not.  This  corresponds,  too,  with  the 
"  thin,"  or  i-ather  "  transparent  coating  of  v^ela- 
tion,"  seen  to  clothe  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  Sinaitic 
wilderness  in  the  present  day  (ibid.  1 6,  2'2),  snd 
which  furnishes  an  initial  minimum  fiom  which 
human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the  prospect 
of  possible  resources  up  to  a  point  as  far  in  excess 
of  present  fiicta  as  were  tlie  numbers  of  the  Isrsel- 
itish  host  above  the  6000  Bedouins  computed  now 
to  form  the  population  of  the  desert.  As  r^srds 
the  date-palm,  Hasselquist  speaks  as  though  it  alooe 
aflbixled  the  means  of  life  to  some  existing  Arab 
communities.    Hamilton  {Sinai,  ^c,  17)  says  that 


of  Deskbt  [vol  1.  4293.  'tlie  wrfter  of  that  sriide  bss 
nothing  to  odd  to  it,  except  to  call  attentloo  la  the  ate  of 
the  term  in  Jer.  U.  I,  where  the  prophet  in  t«o  worts 
gives  an  exact  definition  of  a  MuOttr:  -a  land  m( 
smm"— that  is,  left  to  naluce.  L^'J 
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in  hb  path  by  the  Wady  Hebran,  towai-ds  the 
modem  Sinai,  "  small  dumps  of  uncultivated 
date-trees  rise  between  the  granite  walls  of  the 
pass,  wherever  the  winter  torrents  have  left  suffi- 
cient detritus  for  their  noarishment."  And  again, 
alter  describing  the  pass  of  the  Convent,  he  con- 
tinues, "  beneath  lies  a  veritable  chaos,  through 
which  now  trickles  a  slender  thread  of  water,  where 
in  winter  rushes  down  a  boiling  torrent"'  (»6. 
19).  It  is  hai'dly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
resonrces  of  the  desert,  under  a  careful  economy  of 
nature's  bounty,  might  be,  to  its  present  means  of 
subsistence,  as  that  winter  torrent's  volume  to  that 
summer  streamlet's  slender  thi^ead.  In  the  Wady 
Hebr&n  this  ti-aveller  foond  "  a  natural  bath," 
farmed  in  the  granite  by  the  'Am  Hebrdn,  called 
"the  Christians'  pool"  {ib.  17).  Two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  the  Jebel  MiUa  he  came  upon  "a 
frozen  streamlet"  (ib.  3U);  and  Seetzen,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  found  snow  lying  about  in  sheltered 
clefts  of  the  J^l  Catharin,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (iii.  92).  Hamilton 
encountered  on  the  Jebel  Miaa  a  thunderstoi-m, 
with  "  heavy  rain "  {Smai,  jrc,  16).  Theie 
seems  on  the  whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation. 
Indeed  the  geographical  situation  would  rather 
bespeak  a  copious  supply.  Any  southerly  wind 
must  bring  a  lair  amount  of  watery  vapour  iiom 
the  Ked  Sea,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  aims, 
which  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  either  side,  Uke 
the  blades  of  a  forfex ;  while  at  no  greater  distance 
tlian  140  miles  noithward  roll  the  waters  of  the 
Mediteiianean,  supplying,  we  may  suppose,  their 
quota,  which  the  much  lower  ranges  of  the  Tih 
and  Odjme  cannot  effectually  intercept.  Hot  is 
there  any  such  shelter  from  lun-clouds  on  either 
of  the  Qul&  of  Suez  and  'Akabah,  as  the  long  line 
of  mountains  on  the  eastern  6ank  of  Egypt,  which 
screens  the  rain  supply  of  tlie  former  from  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  isile.  On  the  conti-aiy,  the  con- 
formation of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  high  wedge  of 
granitic  mountains  at  its  core,  would  rather  receive 
and  condense  the  vapours  from  either  gulf,  and 
precipitate  their  bounty  over  the  lower  &ces  of 
mountain  and  troughs  of  wady,  interposed  between 
it  and  the  sea.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  low  intellectual  condition  of  the  monks  ■*  forbids 
any  reasonable  hope  of  adequate  meteorological 
ol»ervations  to  check  these  merely  probable  ai-gu- 
ments  with  reliable  statements  of  &ct;  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  register,  it  seems  only  fair 
to  take  reasonable  probabilities  fully  into  view. 
Yet  some  significant  &cts  are  not  wanting  to 
redeem  in  some  degree  these  probabilities  from  the 
ground  of  mere  hypothesis.  "  In  two  of  the  great 
wadys"  which  brnk  the  wilderness  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  "  QhSriindel,  and  UaeU,  with 
its  amtinuation  of  the  WAdy  Tayibeh,  tracts  of 
v^etatioD  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  luzuii- 

*  There  Is  no  misUiking  the  enormons  amount  of  rain 
which  must  fall  on  the  Desert  and  run  off  uselessly  Into 
the  sea.  In  February  all  the  wadys  had  evidently  had 
strong  torrents  down,  and  all  acroiis  tbem  from  hiU-side 
to  bill-side.  The  whole  sorlace  of  wide  valleys  was 
marked  and  ribbed  like  the  bed  of  a  stony  and  sandy 
stream  in  England.  The  great  plain  of  MwkJUih  was  In- 
tersected In  all  directions  by  these  torrents,  draining 
the  mountains  abont  Xukb  Badtra.  So  alt  the  wadys, 
wherever  there  was  a  decided  fall.  Mqjor  Maodooald 
(engaged  at  present  In  superintending  the  working  of  a 
turquoise  bed  at  SltrdlHt  A-Ek<u&«,)  said  that  after  a 
sudden  stonn  In  the  hills  U>  the  N.,  be  bad  from  two  to 


radys  leadmg  down  from  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  "liimish  the  same  testi- 
mony, in  a  still  greater  degree,"  as  stated  by  Rttp- 
pell,  Uiss  Martineau,  Dr.  Kobinson,  and  Bmt^hardt. 
"  In  three  spots,  however,  in  the  desert  .  .  .  this 
vegetation  is  brought  by  the  concuirence  of  the 
general  oonliguration  of  the  country  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  By  &r  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
springs  is  that  which  renders  the  dusters  of  the 
Jebei  Miiaa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources 
in  the  mountains  immediately  above  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  must  always  have  made  that 
region  one  of  the  most  fiequented  of  the  desert .  .  , 
Oases  (analogous  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  western 
desert  of  the  Nile)  are  to  be  found  wherever  the 
watei-s  from  the  different  wadys  or  hills,  whether 
from  winter  streams  or  from  such  living  springs  as 
have  just  been  described,  converge  to  a  common 
reservoir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  El-  Widy  at  T&r, 
described  by  Burckhardt  as  so  thick  that  he  could 
hardly  Hnd  his  way  through  it  {S.  and  P.  19,  note 
I ;  see  Burckh.  Arab.  ii.  3fi2).  The  other  and  the 
more  important  is  the  W&dy  Feirdn,  high  up  in 
the  table-land  of  Sinai  itself  {S.  and  P.  18,  19)." 
Now,  what  nature  lias  done  in  these  liavoured  spots 
might  surely  be  seconded  *  in  others  by  an  ample 
population,  liuniliarized,  to  some  extent,  by  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
tural experience  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  the  countiy,  and  found 
in  bis  wife's  family  others  who  knew  it  even  better 
than  be  (Num.  x.  31).  It  is  thus  supposable  that 
the  language  of  Ps,  cvii,  35-38,  is  based  on  no 
mere  pious  imageiy,  but  on  actual  fiict:  "He 
tumeth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and 
dry  ground  into  water-springs.  And  there  He 
maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare 
a  city  for  habitation ;  and  sow  the  fields  and  plant 
vineyards,  which  may  yield  fruits  of  increase.  Ho 
blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  multiplied  gieatly ; 
and  tuffereth  not  their  oattU  to  decrease."  And 
thus  we  may  find  on  approximate  basis  of  reality 
for  the  enhanced  poetic  images  of  Isaiah  (zli.'  19, 
1 V.  13).  Palestine  itself  affords  abundant  tokens  of 
the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded,  as  in  the  artifi- 
dol  "  terraces  of  which  there  aie  still  traces  to  the 
very  summits"  of  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  "^-e  occupied  by 
masses  of  v^etation  "  {S.  and  P.  188,  297).  In 
fiivoured  spots  wild  liuutiance  testifies  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  resources,  as  in  the  wadys  oi 
the  coast,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  "  &r 
and  wide  extends  the  green  drde  of  tangled 
thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of 
the  modem  village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient 
times,  the  great  dtj  of  Jericho  "  (*.  306).  From 
this   plain  alone,  a  correspondent   of  the  British 


three  feet  of  water  miming  f^iously  tbrongh  Us  tents 
for  three  honr^  In  Wady  Haghdra.  Common  Industry  In 
digging  tanks  would  make  all  tbe  wadys  "  blossom  as  the 
rose  "  (Tyrwhltt). 

s  See  l>r.  Stanley's  estimate  of  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent (S.  *  P.  65,  66). 

•  May,  it  Is  possible  that  such  wortu  bad  already  to 
some  extent  been  undertaken  on  accoimt  of  the  mining 
colonies  which  certainly  tben  existed  at  Wadg  UeghSra 
and  StT&bit  d-Khadlm,  and  were  probably  supported  on 
the  prodnce  of  the  country,  not  sent  on  camels  from 
fSgypt  (Tyrwhltt). 
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Comal  at  Jafia  aaserti  that  be  could  feed  the  whole 
population  of  modern  Syria  (Cotton  Supply  Re- 
porter, June  14, 1862).  But  a  plantation  redeemed 
from  the  wilderness  is  ever  in  the  position  of  a 
besieged  city  ;  when  once  the  defence  of  the  human 
gaiTisou  is  withdrawn,  the  fertility  stimulated  by 
its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the  invasion 
of  the  wild.  And  thus  wr  may  probably  suppose 
that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  temporarily 
rescued  from  barrenness,  in  situations  only  mode- 
rately &voorable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have  van- 
ished, and  th^  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own ;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  betrays  its  latent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

ijeetzeo,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  after 
describing  an  "  immense  flinty  plain,"  the  "  dreariest 
and  most  desolate  solitude,"  oliserves  that,  '*  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  is  over  and  the  warm  weather  sets 
in,  the  pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  becomes 
uninhabitable,"  as  "  there  are  no  brooks  or  springs 
here"  (iii.  55,  56).     Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and 
the  Khan,  14,  15)  says  of  the  Wad;/  Ahthi,  which 
he  would  identify  with  Etham  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  6),  "  sand-hills  of  considerable  height  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  sea,  and  prevent  the  winter  rains 
from  running  off  rapidly.     A  considerable  deposit 
of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  result,  averaging  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  by  sowing  upon  which 
immediately  after  the  rains  the  Bedooins  could  cer- 
tainly reap  a  profitable  harvest ;  but  they  affect  to 
despise  all  agricultural  labour.  .  .  .  Yet,"  he  adds, 
"  Uie  region  never  could  have  supplied  food  by  its 
own  natural  vegetation  for  so  great  a  multitude  of 
flocks  and  herds  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites."      This  seems  rather  a  precipitate  sen- 
tence ;  for  one  can  hardly  tell  what  its  improved 
condition    under    ancient    civilization    may  have 
yielded,  from  merely  seeing  what  it  now  is,  after 
being  overran  for  centuries  by  hordes  of  contemptu- 
ous Bedouins.     Still,  as  regards  the  general  ques- 
tion, we  are  not  informed  what  numben  of  cattle 
followed   the    Israelites  out  of  Egypt.     We  only 
know  that  "flocks  and  herds"  went  with  them, 
were   forbidden    to    graze  "before  the    mount" 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  desert  with 
their  ownera.     It  further  appears  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  chief,  perhaps  the   only,  cattle-masters. 
And,  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the  long  and 
sore  bandage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered  witli 
their  favourite  purauit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Exodus,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  would 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.    The  notion 
of  a  people  "  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  v.  12),  in  pursuit  of  wholly 
different  and  absorbing  labour,  being  able  generally 
to    maintain    their    wealth    as    sheep-maslers    is 
obviously  absurd.     It  is  therefore  supposable  that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Manasseh  had,  by 
remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favourable 
circumstances  to  us  unknown,  escaped  the  oppres- 
sive consequences  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which 
must  hare  generally  prevailed.     We  are  not  told 
that  the  lambs  at  ^e  first  passover  were  obtained 
from  the  flock  of  each  family,  but  only  that  they  were 
bidden  to  "  draw  out  and  take  a  lamb  for  an  house '" 
— a  direction  quite  consistent  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  with  purchase.     Hence  it  is  probable 
that  these  two  ti-ibes  and  a  half  may  have  been  the 
chief  cattle-masters  first  as  well  as  last.     If  they 
had  enough  cattle  to  find  their  pursuit  in  tending 


them,  and  the  others  had  not,  economy  would  dictate 
a  transfer ;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  would 
probably  fiire  better  by  such  an  arrangement  than 
by  one  which  left  a  few  head  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  flimiliea  of  different  tribes.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
forty  yeaia'  sojourn  was  spent  in  such  locomotion 
as  marks  the  more  continuous  portimi  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  events  left 
by  the  statement  of  Deut."  i.  46,  "  Ye  abode  in 
Kadesh  many  days,"  may  be  filled  np  by  the  sup- 
position of  quaiiers  established  in  a  fiivourable 
site,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole  time  may 
have  been  really  passed  in  such  stationary  encamp- 
ments. And  here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  only  were 
occupied  in  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of  labour, 
to  avoid .  the  embarrassing  temptations  of  idleness 
in  a  host  so  large  and  so  disposed  to  marmur, 
would  be,  in  a  human  sense,  necessary.  Nor  can 
any  so  probable  an  occupation  be  assigned  to  (lie 
remaining  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  as  that  of  drawing 
from  the  wilderness  whatever  contributions  it 
might  be  made  to  afford.  From  what  they  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  the  work  of  irrigation  would  be 
fiuniliar  to  them,  and  from  the  prospect  before 
them  in  Palestine  the  practice  would  at  some  time 
become  necessary:  thus  there  were  on  the  whole 
the  sotmdest  reasons  for  not  allowing  their  eip» 
rience,  if  possible,  to  lapse.  And,  iirigation  being 
supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing its  results ;  to  the  spontaneousness  of  which  • 
ample  testimony,  from  vaiions  travelleis,  has 
been  cited  above.  At  any  rate  it  is  unwise  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  possible  resources  of  the 
desert  from  the  condition  to  which  the  apathy  sad 
fastidiousness  of  the  Bedouins  have  reduced  it  in 
modem  times.  On  this  view,  while  the  purely 
pastoral  tribes  would  retain  their  habits  unim- 
paired, the  remainder  would  acquire  some  slight 
probation  in  those  works  of  the  field  which  were  to 
form  the  staple  industiy  of  their  future  country. 
But,  If  any  one  still  insists  that  the  produce  of  the 
desert,  however  supposably  improved,  could  nerw 
have  yielded  support  for  aU  "  the  flocks  and 
herds' — utterly  indefinite  a*  their  number  is-- 
which  were  carried  thither ;  this  need  not  invali- 
date the  present  argument,  much  less  be  deem™ 
inconsistent  with  the  Sciiptural  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  hitter  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wilderness  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands.  Even  if  the  wor<fc  of 
Ps.  cvii.  38  be  taken  in  a  sense  literally  historicsl, 
they  need  mean  no  rooie  than  that,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  bordera  of  Palestine,  the  number 
so  lost  had,  by  a  change  of  favonrable  circum- 
stances, been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  capture 
from  the  enemy,  over  whom  God,  and  not  their  own 
sword,  had  given  them  the  victory.  All  that  i$ 
contended  for  is,  that  the  resources  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  doubtless  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and 
that  the  flocks  and  herds,  so  far  as  they  surviyrf, 
were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  resources  might 
amonnt  to,  is  perhaps  nearly  as  indefinite  *"  '"' 
quiry  as  what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.  The 
difBcultv  would  "  find  its  level  "  by  the  diminution 
of  the  latter  till  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the 
former;  and  in  this  balanced  state  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  left  out  of  view,  hi  consider 
ing  any  arguments  regaixling  the  possible  change  in 
the  character  of  the  wilderness,  that  Egyptian 
policy  certainly  lay,  on  the  whole,  in  broat  ot 
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extending  the  deaolotion  to  their  own  frontier  on 
the  Snez  side ;  for  thus  they  would  gain  the  snrest 
protection  agaiut  invasion  on  their  meet  exposed 
border ;  and  a^  l^gypt  rather  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  internal  civilization  than  an  exten- 
sion of  ioilueDoe  by  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert 
frontier  would  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defence.  Thus 
we  may  assume  that  the  Pharaohs,  at  any  rate 
after  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  woold  discern 
their  interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  the 
felling  of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obli- 
tertition,  wherever  possible,  of  oases,  would  sys- 
tematically make  the  Peninsula  untenable  to  a 
iiostile  army  descending  from  the  N.E.  or  the  N. 

IV,  It  remams  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  track 
poTsned  by  the  host,  bearing  in  mind  the  limita- 
tion before  stated,  that  a  variety  of  converging  or 
parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  requiied  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  Assum- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Red  ^a  to  have  been  effected 
at  some  spot  N.  of  the  now  extreme  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suei,  they  would  march  from  their  point 
of  landing  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were 
in  the  wllderaess  of  Shur,  and  in  it  "  they  went 
three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next  point 
mentioned  is  Marah.  The  'Ain  el-Haicira  has  been 
thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burekhardt's  time 
to  be  Marah.  Between  it  and  the  'Ayin  M&sa  the 
plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  I'ange  otjebel  Warddn  (a  branch 
of  et-Tlh)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i. 
87-98).  Haucara  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum 
region  which  lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Uulf  of 
Suez  at  its  northern  extremity.  Seetzen  {Reiaen, 
iii.  117)  describes  the  water  as  salt,  with  purgative 
qualities;  but  adds  that  his  Bedouins  and  their 
camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues,  from  its  incon- 
siderable size,  that  it  could  not  be  the  Marah  of 
Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconclusive  rea- 
son. [Maiuh.]  It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point 
of  landing  assumed,  as  above,  to  be  to  the  N.  of 
the  'Ayin  Miaa,  nor  even,  as  Dr.  Stewart  argues 
(p.  55),  too  near  for  a  landing  at  the  'Ay&n  M&sa 
itself,'  when  we  consider  the  incumbrances  which 
would  delay  the  host,  and,  especially  whilst  they  were 
new  to  the  desei't,  prevent  rapid  marches.  But  the 
whole  region  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or 
bitter  springs  (Seetzen,  itnd.  iii.  117,  &c. ;  Anmeri. 
430),  For  instance,  about  1}  hour  nearer  Snez 
than  the  Wady  GhirSndel  (which  Lepsius  took  for 
Harah,  but  which  Niebnhr  and  Robinson  regard  as 
more  probably  Elim),  Seetzen  (ibid.  iii.  113,  114) 
found  a  Wady  tTil,  with  a  salt  spring  and  a  salt 
crust  on  the  sur&oe  of  its  bed,  the  same,  he  thinks, 
as  the  spot  where  Niebuhr  speaks  of  finding  rock- 


'  Dr.  AlUnm,  quoted  by  Dr.  Stewart  (I.  c),  it  seems, 
denies  this. 

s  In  the  Wady  Tdi  were  foand  date-palms,  wild  trank- 
less  tamarisks,  and  the  white-flowering  broom ;  also  a  small, 
sappy  growth,  scarce  a  band  blKfa.  called  el  Stemmhh  by 
the  UedoolDS,  which,  when  dried,  is  pounded  bf  them  and 
mixed  with  wheat  for  bread.  It  has  a  saltifih-Rour  taste, 
and  is  a  useful  salad  herb,  belonging  to  the  Older  Jfes«m- 
bryanOienmm^  Linn.  (Seetzen,  ibid.). 

b  Yet  he  apparently  allows  as  possible  that  Marah  may 
be  found  in  a  brook  observed  by  Ftirer  a  little  to  the  M. 
of  Ohttntnid  (Iii.  111). 

*  There  is,  however,  a  remartcable  difference  between 
the  indication  of  locality  given  by  Seet^n  to  this  wady, 
and  the  position  ascribol  to  the  lU  eUAmira,  as  above. 
For  Seetaen  (or  rather  Dr.  Kmae,  commenting  on  his 


salt.  This  conesponds  in  general  proximity  with 
Marah.  The  neighbouring  region  is  described 
as  a  low  plain  gilt  with  limestone  hills,  or  more 
rarely  chalk.  For  the  consideration  of  the  miracle 
of  sweetening  the  waters,  see  Marah.  On  this 
first  section  of  their  desert-march,  Dr.  Stanley 
(&  and  P.  37)  remarks,  "  There  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
passage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If  they  were  to  enter 
the  mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in  the 
route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-land  of  the  Tih,  till  they  entered  the  low  hills 
of  GhHrHndel,  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at 
'  the  springs  of  Moses,'  or  else  at  Haw&ra  or 
Ghflrtindel.'^  He  adds  in  a  note,  "Dr.  Graul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  TVx  el- 
AmSra,  right  (t.  e.  south)  of  Uawara,  so  bitter 
that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it. 
From  hence  the  road  goes  straight  to  Wady 
Ghir&ndel."  Seetzen  also  inclines  to  view  &vour- 
ably  the  ideutlKcation  of  tl-Atndra  with  Marah. 
He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  "  wady,"  and  piecisely  on 
this  giound  rejects  the  pretensions  of  el-Haveiu-a 
as  being  no  "  wady,"  but  only  a  brook  ;  ^  whei'eas, 
from  the  statement  "  they  encamped"  at  Marah, 
Marah  must,  he  argues,  have  been  a  wady.'  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  Wady  GhHrHndel — 
whether  it  be  Marah,  as  Lepsius  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  Elim  as  Niebuhr, 
Robinson,  and  Kruse— must  have  lain  on  the  line  of 
mai'ch,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  it  furnished 
a  camping  station.  In  this  wady  Seetzen  found  more 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  he  anywhere  else 
saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez.  He  parti- 
cularizes several  date-palms  and  many  tamarisks, 
and  notes  that  the  largest  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula, 
is  gathered  here  (iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  which  here  grows  "  with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled 
by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out 
its  grey  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  68).  The  "  scenery"  in  this 
region  becomes  "a  succession  of  watercourses"'' 
{ibid.);  and  the  Wady  Tayibeh,  connected  with 
OhOHindel  by  Useit}  is  so  named  fiom  the  goodly 
water  and  vegetation  which  it  contains.  These 
three  wadys  encompass  on  three  sides  the  Jebel 
Nitmmdm ;  the  sea,  which  it  precipitously  over- 
haugs,  being  on  the  fourtli.  To  judge  from  the  con- 
figuration as  given  in  the  maps,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  all  three  should  not  have  combined  to 
foi-m  Elim,  or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  (ilnd.) 
suggests,  two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii. 
9,  10,  as  Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea, 


Journal)  says,  Robinson  passed  the  wady  two  hours  nearer 
Sua  than  Batcim,  and  therefore  so  far  to  the  norib,  not 
taUh,  of  it  (Reiatn,  iii.  pt.  til.  430-1 ).  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  the  Ttk  and  the  Wady  d-Anira  may  be  distinct  locali- 
ties, and  the  common  name  result  from  the  common  pro- 
perty of  a  briny  or  bitter  spring,  Klepert's  map  (in  Robin- 
son, vol,  i.)  gives  the  two  names  AmSra  and  ffaicdra  close 
together,  the  former  a  little,  bnt  less  than  a  mile,  to  (he  N. 

k  So  Pr.  Kmse  notices  that  Dr.  Robinson's  Arabs  who 
camped  In  GhttrHndel  found,  at  half  an  hour's  distance 
firom  their  camping  ground,  a  flowing  brook  and  copious 
fountains,  such  as  they  hitherto  nowhere  found  in  the 
peninsula  (iieetzen,  Iii.  pt.  iii.  430). 

I  Robinson  (i.  69)  says  that  near  this  wady  hot  sol- 
pfaureous  springs  were  visited  by  Nlebnbr,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Rnssegger. 
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we  mast  suppon  that  the  encunpment,  if  it  ex- 
tended into  three  wadys,  stopped  short  of  titar 
seaward  extremities.  The  Israelitish  host  would 
scarcely  And  in  all  three,  more  than  adequate 
ground  for  their  encampment.  Beyond  (i.  «.  to 
the  S.E.  of  Oh&rindel),  the  ridges  and  spura  of 
limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the  sea,  acixws 
the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i.  70,  and 
Map). 

This  portion  of  the  question  may  be  summed  up 
by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views  of  some 
leading  travellers  or  annotators,  on  the  site  of 
Elim : — 

Wady  Wadg      Some  warm  springs 


OkHratukl. 

Uteit. 

north  of  IVlr,  which 
feed  the  rkh  date- 

Nlebobr. 

One  or 

Udwrde 

m%^^M     wmMV    aa^aa    ^avim?-^ 

RobiuBon, 

both. 

-posslWy," 

oonveot  there, 

Kruse. 

Stanley. 

Koblnsoa 

Seetsen. 

[By  Lepsiiu 

(UTS). 

idenUHed 

with  Mirab] 

Dr.  Kruse  {Anmtri,  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Ex.  xr.  27,  *'  they  encnmpml  there  (in 
Elim)  by  the  waten"  as  meaning  **  by  the  sea ;" 
whereas,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  it  appears  they 
did  not  reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  fix>m  it  previously  had  been  but 
small. 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
again  to  the  sea.  This  biA,  and  the  enviable  posi- 
tion in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
great  fertility,  enjoyed  by  Tir  on  the  coast,  would 
make  it  seem  probable  that  T&r  was  the  locality 
intended ;  but  as  It  lies  more  than  seventy  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearot  proliably  assign- 
able spot  for  Elim,  such  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
The  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  nearer  to  the  group  of  wadys  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  perhaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  Tayiheh,  which  appeaia  to  have  a  point  of 
juncture  with  the  coast  tStanlcy,  S.  and  P.  38). 
The  accotmt  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en- 
campment by  the  sea,  but  brings  the  host  at  once 
into  "  the  wildeme;>s  of  Sin ;"  but  we  mult  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  as  God's  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 
latter,  and  subordinate  tber<!to.  The  evident  de- 
sign however,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  being,  to  place  on 
record  their  itinerary,  this  Utter  is  to  be  esteemed 
a*  the  loout  chiaiaut  on  any  topographical  quea- 
tioD*,  as  compared  with  others  having  a  less  special 
niattoo  to  the  track.    The  "  wiUenxas  of  Sin"  is 


>»  He  calls  It  the  WUdemesa  of  Ar,  but  this  Is  plainly 
a  misprint  for  SitL 

•  His  map,  however,  omits  the  name  cI-X&l  Bobhison 
thinks  the  wilderness  of  Sin  Is  the  maritime  plain  south- 
east of  Mwrkkdkj  bat  not  certainly  Including  the  latter. 

•  Seetien  thon^t  that  Dopbkah  might  poesibly  be  re- 
traced In  the  name  of  a  place  In  this  region,  d  Toibacha 
(Kmse),    For  Alush  there  Is  no  conjecmre. 

p  Seetsen  compares  It  to  the  roond  beads  obtained  fhim 
the  mastlch  ;  and  says  It  Is  tued  as  a  pargntlve  In  Upper 
Egypt,  and  that  It  is  supposed  to  be  brought  oot  by  the 
great  effect  of  beat  on  a  sandy  soil,  since  In  Syria  and 
elsewhere  this  tree  has  not  the  product. 

4  Dr.  Stanley  notices  that  possibly,  viewing  GhttrHndet 
(or  L'kU,  which  lies  beyond  it,  Irom  Suez)  as  Eltm,  the 
host  may  have  gone  to  the  Utter  (Ihe/urUcr  point),  and 
then  have  tunicd  back  to  the  lower  part  of  ff MrOndsl, 


an  appdiation  no  doubt  representing  some  natonl 
feature,  and  none  more  probably  thui  the  alluvial 
plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  about 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  havmg  reached 
begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance.  The 
modei'u  name  for  this  is  el-Kia,  identihed  by 
Seetien  ■>  with  this  wilderness  (iii.  pt.  iii.  4l2j. 
Dr.  Stanley  ■  calls  eAiTda,  at  its  initiiU  point,  "  the 
plain  of  MwihaJi,"  and  thinks  it  is  probably  this 
wilderness.  Lower  down  the  coast  this  plain  ex- 
pands into  the  bi-oadest  in  the  Peninsula,  and  some- 
where in  the  still  northern  portion  of  it  we  must 
doubtleM  place  the  "  Dophkah "  °  and  "  Alush"  of 
Niun.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  occun«l  the  fii^  mur- 
muring tor  food,  and  the  first  fall  of  manna.  The 
modem  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  ei- 
udation  collected  from  the  leave*  of  the  tamarisk 
tree  (tamarix  OrietUalis,  Linn.,  Arab,  tarfa,  Heb. 

TtTK)  only  in  the  i&iaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great 
abundance.'  If  it  results  from  the  punctures  made 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  oocout  mannipanu, 
Ehrenbei-g)  in  the  coiuw  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  this  will  not  suit  the  time  of  the 
people's  entering  the  region  "  on  the  fitteeuth  day 
of  the  second  month  alter "  their  depniture  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  aaid  to  keep  as  a 
haixlened  syrup  for  years  (Laborde,  Commail. 
(feot/r.  on  Ex.  xvi.  13,  14),  and  thus  does  not  sn- 
swer  to  the  more  striking  characteristics  deaaibed 
in  Ex.  xvi.  14-26.  [Makna.]  Seetzen  thought 
that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acsda, 
was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites;  i.e.  ^Izeo 
regaixls  the  statement  of  **  bread  from  heaven  "  as 
a  fiction  {Reism,  iii.  75-79).  A  caiavan  of  a 
thousand  persons  is  said  by  Hasselquist  (  Voyayei, 
&c.,  Materia  Medica,  298,  bvnsl.  ed.  176(>}  to 
have  subsisted  solely  on  this  substance  for  two 
mouths.  In  the  same  passage  of  Kx.  (v.  13)  quails 
are  first  mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  eailier  route  it  is  more 
important  to  show  the  track  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  auch  an  indication  only  can  be  looked 
for  where  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  latter  is 
recorded.  Supposing  now  that  the  alluvial  plain, 
where  it  first  begins  to  broaden  to  a  significant  sise, 
is  "  the  wildeineas  of  Sin,"  all  fiirther  questions, 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned 
to  Rephidim.  If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Rephidiia 
be  found  at  Feirin  [Rephidim],  it  becomes  ahncst 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  Mat  lay  to  the  north 
of  Serbilj'i  a  magnificent  five-peaked  mountain, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  Sinai,  and  which  be- 
first  TisiUe  at  the  plain  of  JfurMdA.  [SIHAI.] 


and  ttere  pitched  by  the -Red  Sea."  Then,  be  ftirtber 
remarks.  It  wss  open  to  them  to  take  a  northern  coans 
for  Sinai  (/d>a  JTOia),  avoiding  ScrbU  and  Arrfa  alto- 
gether (,S.  *  P.  38).  Hot  all  this,  he  adds,  seems  "  not 
likely."  That  route  passes  by  Swr6bit  A-KliMim  to  the 
Jebtl  Mita.  RoMnaon,  who  went  by  this  way,  coqjec- 
tnied  that  tl-Kk&diM  was  a  place  of  piigThnage  w  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  might  have  been  the  object  of 
Muses'  proposed  Jonmey  of  "  three  days  Uito  the  wilder- 
neu"  (1.  79).  The  best  account  of  this  locality  by  I»r, 
which  the  present  coatribator  has  met  with,  is  thst  in 
the  MS  tefened  to  at  the  end  of  this  arUcle.  ne 
writer  dwells  especially  eo  the  tanmense  remains  of  min- 
ing operations,  refuse  of  fuel,  metal,  ftc.  to  be  seen 
there;  also  on  the  entrenched  CAmp  st  J/i^Adm,  dis- 
covered recently  by  Ma)or  Hacdouald,  evlUentiy  s  work 
of  great  labour  and  of  capacity  for  a  Urge  gairison. 
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The  tabemde  wa»  not  yet  set  np,  nor  the  order  of 
maroh  organized,  as  •ubaequently  (Nam.  x.  13, 
&C.),  bence  the  words  "track"  or  "route,"  as 
indicating  a  line,  can  only  be  taken  in  the  most 
wide  and  general  sense.  The  road  slowly  iises  be- 
tween the  coast  and  Feirin,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  just  half  the  highest  peiik  of  the  whole  cluster. 
feirAn  most  have  been  gained  by  some  road  striking 
off  from  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wady  UokatUb, 
which  is  now  the  osual  roote  from  Cairo  thither, 
perhaps  by  several  parallel  or  converging  lines. 
Those  who  reject  Feir&n  for  Rephidim  wul  have 
the  onus  of  acconnting  for  such  a  fruitful  and 
blooming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  most  always 
have  been,  being  left  oat  of  the  route,  and  of  find- 
ing some  other  site  for  Rephidim.  Possibly  Tir 
itself  might  be  Rephidim,  but  then  not  one  of  the 
sdtes  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
aeems  better  then  to  take  FiirSn,  or  the  adjacent 
ralley  of  n-Sheykh  in  connexion  with  it,  for  Rephi- 
dim. The  water  may  have  been  produced  in  one, 
and  the  battle  have  taken  place  in  the  other,  of 
these  ooDtiguous  localities ;  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  el-MurkMh  (the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Sin")  will  be  through  the  wadys  Shallih 
and  Mokatt4^.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  suggests  the 
road  by  the  S.  of  SerbAl,  through  Wady  Hytrin ' 
(Robinson,  i.  95),  as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai 
{S.amlP.  38,  4),  and  designates  it  "  the  southern" 
one,  omits  to  propose  any  alternative  station  for 
Rephidim;  as  he  also  does  in  the  case  of  "the 
northern"  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  already  mentioned  [page  1576,  note  i],  but  is 
of  too  remote  a  probability  to  require  being  here 
taken  into  view.  The  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  "  writ- 
ten," as  its  name  imparts,  contains  the  largest 
number  of  inscriptions  known  as  the  Sinaitic.  They 
are  scratched  on  the  friable  surftce  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  the  valley  on  either  side, 
some  so  high  as  to  have  plainly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  deliberation. 
They  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Burckhardt,  Laborde,  Seetzen,  and  others,  but 
especially  by  Dr.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  57-62).  [See 
on  this  subject  Sinai,  notes  ■  and  '.] 

V.  Besides  the  various  suggestions  regarding 
Boreb  and  Sinai  given  under  Sinai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  Kruse's  Anmerhauien  on  Seetien,  which  is 
worth  recording  hei'e.  Seetzen  approached  the  Jehei 
JfUsa  from  the  K.,  a  little  W.,  by  a  route  which 
seems  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region  through 
which  Dr.  Robinson  appiiMched  it  from  the  N.W. 
On  this  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  "  Horeb  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Rephidim  ...  a  day's  march  short  of  (tor) 
Sinai,  on  a  dry  plain,  which  was  extensive  enough 
for  a  camping-ground,  with  a  rock-fountain  struck 
by  Moses  from  the  rock.  This  distance  just  hits 
the  pUin  etSheb  (Seheb,  Kiepert's  Map),  which 
Robinson  entered  befon  reaching  the  foremost 
ridge  of  Sinai,  and  suits  the  peaked  mountain  el- 
Orf,  in  the  highest  point  of  this  plain.  That 
this  plain,  too,  is  large  enough  for  fighting  in  (as 


'  Tbrongh  the  wilderness  of  Kta  ((hxn  Its  northern 
border)  to  the  opening  of  ITady  Edrrtn  Into  It  Is  64  hours' 
journey.  The  manna  tamarisk  Is  found  there ;  and  some 
birxJs,  called  by  Dr.  Krase  '•  WttstenbtthDern,"  which  he  ap- 
peersto  thlnkmlgtatbetheqoaiUofScrlptnre.  Seetzen  In 
hlsjonrualplalnlyaets  down  the  **  quails  "as  being  wbolty 
a  mistake  for  locusts  (ffetsoi,  ill.  pt.  lit.  413,  comp.  80). 

•  "Two  hanllr  disUngnlsbable  monntaiiis  on  either 
side  of  the  way  ((torn  the  ITody  B^Uarttit  were  named 
OtrOx  and  fVeuecA  "  (Betso,  HL  W). 


mentioned  Ex.  xvii.  9),  is  plain  from  Robinson's 
statement  (I.  141)  of  a  combat  between  two  tribes 
which  took  place  there  some  years  before  his  visit. 
Robinson,  flora  this  rocky  peak,  which  I  took  for 
Horeb,  in  IJ  hour  reached  the  spring  Gurbeh,  pro- 
bably the  one  the  opening  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Moses,  and  thence  in  another  hour  came  to  the 
steep  pass  NUb  H&'ey,  to  mount  which  he  took 
21  hours,  and  in  2^  hours  more,  crossing  the  plain 
er-Raheh,  arrived  at  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Sinai. 
Seetzen's  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Orribe  •  to  a  moun- 
tain reached  before  ascending  the  pass,  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Robinson's  el-Orf  and  the  Hoieb  of  Holy 
Writ"  {Reism,  iii.  pt.  iii.  422 ;  comp.  414).  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  this  with  Ex.  zxxiii.  6,  which-de- 
scribcs  the  people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience 
in  the  matto*  of  the  golden  calf,  as  "  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  Horeb"  by 
supposing  that  they  were  by  Moses  led  bock  again ' 
from  Sinai,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  below  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  Uie  plain  of  Rephidim.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backward,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
14, 15,  16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  contraiy,  it  snys, 
"  they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavah."  Now,  although  they  stayed 
a  year  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1 ;  Num. 
X.  11,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  had 
but  one  camping  station  all  the  time,  yet  Rephidim 
clearly  appears  to  lie  without  the  limits  of  that 
wilderness  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xii.  1,2;  Num.  xxxiii.  15), 
and  a  return  thither,  being  a  departure  from  those 
limits,  might  therefore,  we  should  expect,  be  no- 
ticed, if  it  took  place ;  even  though  all  the  shiftings 
of  tlie  camp  in'Min  ^c  wilderness  of  Sinai  might 
not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerary.  Under  .SiNAl  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  "  rod  in  Horeb  " 
at  Rephidim  with  a  "  Mount  Horeb"  (the  same,  in 
fact,  as  Sinai,  though  with  a  relative  difference  of 
view),  by  regirding  "  Horeb  "  as  a  designation  de- 
scriptive of  the  ground,  applicable,  through  simi- 
laiity  of  local  features,  to  either.  If  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  may  perhaps  i*egard  the  Wady  es- 
Sheykh,  a  crescent  concave  southwards,  whose 
westein  horn  joins  Wady  Feirdn,  and  whose 
eastern  finds  a  south-eastern  continuation  in  the 
plain  er-R&heh  (leading  up  to  Jebet  Misa,  tlie 
proboble  Sinai),  as  the  Horeb  proper.  This  con- 
tains a  rock  called  ti-aditionally  the  "  scat  of  Moses  " 
(Schubert,  Seisen,  ii.  356).  And  this  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wady  which 
continues  the  plain  er-Rdheh  to  the  N.W.,  forming 
with  the  latter  a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  resumes  the 
name  of  ea-Sheykh.  If  we  may  suppose  the  name 
"  Horeb,"  though  properly  applied  to  the  crescent 
Wady  esSheykh,  which  joins  Feir&n,  to  have  had 
such  an  extension  as  would  embrace  er-R&heh,  then 
the  '*  rock  in  Horeb "  might  be  a  day's  journey 
from  the  "  Mount  (oQ  Horeb."  ■  This  view,  it  may 
be  obaerved,  does  not  exclude  that  just  referred  to 
under  Sinai,  but  merely  removes  it  fiom  resting 

*  He  thinks  the  reason  why  they  were  thus  counter- 
manded was  because  "  Horeb  "  was  better  supplied  with 
water,  but  he  does  not  show  that  the  "spring  Gutlxh " 
adequately  meets  this  coi<dition  (ib.  432). 

•  The  expression  3^in  ^ilD  in  Ex.  xxxlU.  <  msy 
probably  be,  like  the  expression  D^i/^ti1  Iii,  lit  I,     . 
and  that  of  ni4n^  ^DS,  Josh.  xxL  11,  ftc,  two' noons      • 
in  regimen,  the  "mount  4^ Horeb." 
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on  the  seiue  there  propoaed  for"  Horeb"  (3)l\n), 
as  a  local  appellative,  to  more  general  grounds. 


approaching  iirora  the  N.W.,  firam  Wady  SkeOil, 
through  Wadys  SUri  and  Feirin,  found  the  rocki 
of  rarioiu  onlers  more  or  less   interchanged  and 


But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  sacred  intermixed.  In  the  «r>t,  "  red  tops  resting  on  dirk- 
localities,  the  identilication  of  Smai  itself  wUl  pro-  g^„  |,g^  ^i„yj  ^^^^  prospect  in  fix)nt,"  doubtlas 
bably  never  be  free  from  obscunty.  We  aeem  to  .  both  of  gi-anite.  Contiwt  with  this  the  descriptioo 
have  adequate  information  regai-duig  all  the  emment  „f  j^i  j^f^^  „  „^^  f„„  Mount  St.  Catherine 
mountains  within  the  naijow  compass  to  which  our    (,j,a  77)^ .,  ^^  reddish  granite  of  ite  lower  man, 

,; !_   iL_ ;.-   _f  it. 1  it tf*» 


choice  is  reduced,  and  of  all  the  important  passes. 
Nor  is  it  liliely  that  any  fresh  clue  of  trustworthy 
local  tradition  will  be  unravelled,  or  any  new  light 
thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptural  statements. 
Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus  of  lofty  mountain- 
crests  the  answer,  doubtless,  lies.^  For  the  grounds 
on  which  a  slight  preponderance  of  probability  I'ests 
in  favour  of  the  Jebel  M&aa,^  see  Sinai.  But 
even  that  preponderance  mainly  rests  on  the  view 
that  the  numben  ascribed  in  our  present  text  to  the 
host  of  Israel  are  trustworthy.  If  further  criticism 
should  make  this  more  doubtful  than  it  now  is, 
that  will  have  the  probable  eflect  of  making  the 
question  more  vague  rather  than  more  clear  than 
it  is  at  present  **  This  degree  of  uncertainty  is  a< 
great  safeguai\l  for  the  real  reverence  due  to  the 
place.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  general 
conviction  and  be  thankful "  (S.  ^  P.  76).  The 
tradition  which  has  consecrated  the  J^l  M&sa 
can,  we  know,  be  traced  to  its  souixx  in  a  late  rear. 
It  has  the  taint  of  modernism  and  the  detective 
witness  of  tlie  older  tradition  of  Serbdl.   Dr.  Stanley 


ending  in  the  grey  green  gi-anite  of  the  peak  itself." 
Wady  Sidri  lies  "  between  red  granite  mountaiai 
descending  precipitously  on  the  sands,"  but  just  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  granite  is  exdianged  for  sand- 
stone, which  last  forma  the  rock-tablet*  of  the 
Wady  MokatUb,  lying  in  the  way  to  Wady  Feirta. 
This  last  is  full  of  "  endless  windings,"  and  hm 
"  b^^  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  strealied 
from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  stieami  of 
dark  red  matter  poured  over  them,  the  igneom 
fluid  squirted  upwards  as  they  were  heaved  from 
the  ground."  ..."  The  colours  tell  their  own 
story,  of  chalk  and  limestone  and  sandstooe  and 
granite."  Besides  these,  "  huge  cone*  of  white  day 
and  aand  are  at  inteiTals  planted  along  these 
mighty  watercourses  (the  now  dry  wadys),  ap(«- 
rently  the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tre- 
mendous antediluvian  torrent,  lefl  there  to  (tiSoi 
into  sandstone"  (71).  The  Wady  Feiri*  a 
bounded  southwards  by  the  Jebel  Kediyeh  and  tbe 
Jebel  SerMl,  which  extend  westwards  to  tbe  mari- 
time plain,  and  eastward  to  the  Sinaitic  group,  and 


thinks  it  "doubtful  whethei  the  scene  of  the  giving  \  ^  ^(,^^  further  or  southern  side  lies  the  widest 
of  the  Law,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  ever  entered    pg,^  of  eUKaa,  previously  noticed  as  the  "  Wikle^ 


into  the  minds  of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional 
site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  the  Jebel  Miaa  was 
probably  revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses 
saw  the  vision  of  God,  without  reference  to  any 
more  general  event"  {S.  ^  P.  76),  and  this  is 
likely  to  have  been  equally  true  of  Serbit  before 
it.  The  Eastern  mind  seized  on  the  spot  as  one 
of  devout  contemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint; 
the  Western  searches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring 
•the  people  perceptibly  into  the  region  of  that 
Presence  which  the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  lefl  00  the  minds  of 
travellers  seem  to  bei|>eak  such  remarkable  features 
for  the  rocks  of  this  cluster,  and  they  are  generally 
so  replete  with  interest,  that  a  few  leading  details 
of  the  aspect  of  principal  mountains  may  find  place 
here.  Approaching  the  granitic  nucleus  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetien  found  himself  "  ever  between  two 
high  wild  and  naked  cliffs  of  granite,"  All  possible 
forms  of  mountains  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  truncated,  seirated,  and 
rounded  {Seisen,  iii.  69, 67).  Immediately  previous 
to  this  he  had  been  upon  the  perpendicular  sand- 
stone cliffi^  which  in  el-DUial  bounded  the  sandy 
plain  er-Samleh  on  the  eastern  side,  whilst  similar 
steep  sandstone  cliSs  lay  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  On 
a  nearer  view  small  bright  quartz-grit  (^Qiiarz- 
kieset),  of  whitish-yellow  and  reddish  hoe,  was  ob- 
served in  the  coarse-grained  sandstone.    Dr.  Stanley, 


*  Tbe  Tabula  Peutingeraria  gives  In  the  Interior  of  the 
Slnaltlc  peninsula  a  wilderness  Indicated  as  "desertum 
nbl  xl.  annos  emvenmt  fill)  israelis  duoento  Moyse,"  and 
marica  therein  a  three-peaked  monntaln,  with  the  words, 
"  bic  legem  aoceperunt  in  monte  Syna."  Dr.  Krase  thinks 
the  "  three  peaks "  mean  Sinai  (>'.  e.  the  Jebd  JMaa), 
Ag.  Fpirtemi  and  the  Jebel  Bttm'r  (.Seetsen,  Iteiim,  ill. 
pt  111.  «I). 

»  r)r.  Knisp  says,  "  This  highest  S.E.  point  of  Sinai  Is 
Indispuubly  the  '  mounlsin  of  the  lx)rd '  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  modern  Mount  SL  Catherine.   TheN.W.part  of  SInal 


ness  of  Sin."  Seetzcn  remarks  that  J^l  Feiri* 
is  not  an  individual  mountain,  but,  like  Sinai,  a 
conspicuous  group  (Seiten,  iii.  107 ;  camp.  pt.  ■■•■ 
413). 

SeriU  rises  from  a  lower  level  than  the  Sinaitic 
group,  and  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Stewarts 
account  of  its  summit  confirms  that  of  Burckhardt 
The  former  mounted  from  the  northern  side  s 
narrow  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  easternmost  petk. 
A  block  of  grey  granite  crowns  it  and  several  an- 
tiguous  blocks  foi-m  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  a 
circle  of  loose  stones  rest*  in  the  narrow  plateau  at 
the  top  {The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  117,118).  The 
"  five  peaks,"  to  whidi  "  in  most  points  of  view  it 
is  reducible,  at  firet  sight  appear  inaccessible,  but 
are  divided  by  steep  ravines  tilled  with  fragments 
of  fallen  granite."  Dr.  Stanley  mounted  "  over 
smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or 
central  peak,"  amid  wbiidt  "  innumerable  shrubs, 
like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very  summit 
Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  assisted  by  loose  stones 
arranged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  into 
"  two  eminences,"  on  "  the  highest  of  which,  as  m 
the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  yon  «'»'"'' "J" 
overlook  the  whole  peninsula"  (S.  4'  ■''•  ^''  'r 
Russegger  says  "  the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serbil « 
porphyiy"  {Reiten,  iii.  276).  Dr.  Stewart  aen- 
tions  the  extensive  view  fmm  its  summit  of  the 
mountains  "  which  arise  from  the  western  shore  01 


Is,  however,  now  named  rkori/  by  the  monks,  not  by  «« 

I  Arabs,  probably  In  order  to  combine  Horeb  wUh  Sinai.  W 
which  name  they  denote  the  most  BootlH!ss''riy  poB"^ 
The  'pUln'  or  •wUdemess'  of  Slnal  can  bo  nothln*  ew 
than  the  high  plain  situated  on  the  noithere  •1«T  "*■ 
cUvlty  surrounded  by  the  three  before-nsined  I*"*  ° 
Slnal,  the  opposite  ptatean  of  Jebtl  FwrM,  '^^""^^ 

j  some  low  ridges.  It  is  now  called  the  plain  M*«*.  •"'  * 
aooordiiig  to  Koblnson'smessureraent,  qnlte  Urge  ""J* 

I  to  hold  two  millions  of  Israelites,  who  here  encampeo 

'  together"  (tind.  423). 
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the  Galf  of 'Akabah,"  Been  in  the  N.B.,  and  of  the 
Sinaitic  range,  "  doerly  packed "  with  the  inter- 
mediate Jehel  WaUi&h,  "foiming  the  mo<t  con- 
fused mast  of  mountain  tops  that  can  be  imagined  " 
(114, 115).  Hiadejvriptionof  the  ascent  of  tlie  east- 
em  peak  is  formidable.  He  felt  a  rarity  of  the  air, 
and  often  had  to  climb  or  orawl  flat  on  the  breast. 
It  was  like  "  the  aicent  of  a  glacier,  only  of  smooth 
granite,  instead  of  ice."  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  summit  he  also  "  found  a  stair  of  blocks  of , 
granite,  laid  one  abore  another  on  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  slippery  rock"  (113).  On  the  northern 
nunmit  are  visible  the  remains  of  a  building, 
"  granite  fragments  cemented  with  lime  and  mor- 
tar," and  "  close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterious 
inscriptions,"  implying  "that  this  summit  was 
frequented  by  unknown  pilgrims  who  used  those 
characters  "  (S.  and  P.  72). 

The  approach  to  J^l  Mita  from   the  W.  is 
<mly  pmcticable  on  foot.      It  lies  through  Wady 
Solam  and  the  NUkb  Hdvoy,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  T  ■ 
whose  stair  of  itwk  leads  to  the  second  or  higher  | 
stage  of  the  gieat  mountain  labyrinth.     Elsewhere  i 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  torrent.     It  is  amidst  j 
masses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and 
here  and   there  forming  clear  pouls,  shrouded  in  ' 
palms,  or  leaving  its  clue  to  be  traced   only  by  , 
rushes.     From  the  head  of  this  pa.<s  the  diflf-front : 
of  Sinai  comes  in  sight  through  "  a  long  continued 
plain  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
black  and  yellow  granite."     This  is  the  oflen-men-  ' 
tioned  plain  er-Riheh.     Deep  gorges  enter  it  on  | 
each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gardens  close  | 
the  view.    The  ascent  of  JeM  JUuaa,  which  con-  i 
tains  "  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  by 
a  long  6ight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
of  granite.     The  cave  and  chapel  "  of  EJias"  ai-e  [ 
passed  on  the  slope  of  the  ascent,  and  the  summit  is  : 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  mosque  and  of  a  Christian 
church.  But,  Sti-auss  adds,  "  the  '  Mount  of  Moses ' 
rose  in  the  south  higher  and  higher  still,"  and  the 
point  of  this,  Jebel  Miaa,  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  ; 
is  distant  two  hours  and  more  from  the  plain  below 
{Sinai  and  Golgotha,  116).      The  Ri»  Sitftafeh 
seems  a  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain,  which  is 
interposed  between  the  slope  of  JeM  Musa  and 
the  plain ;  and,  from  its  position,  sun'eys  both  the 
openings  o{  etSheyih  N.E.  and  of  er-Sa/ieh'  N.W., 
whtch  converge  at  its  foot.     Opposite  to  it,  across 
the  plain,  is  the  Jebel  Fureia,  whose  peak  is  cloven 
asunder,  and  the  taller  summit  is  again  shattered 
and  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake,  with  its 
own  fragments.     The  aspect  of  the  plain  between 
Jebel  Fureid,  which   here  forms  a  salient  angle, 
wedging  southwards,  and  the  Sda  SUfUifeh,  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  in  conjunction  with  these  moun- 
tains, wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  grandeur 
and  its  suitabloiess,  for  the  giving  and  the  receiving 
of  the  I<aw.     "  That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all 
in  front  of  such  a  clilf  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence 
with  the  sacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong 


internal  argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  been  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness"  (S.  and  P.  42,  43). 
The  character  of  the  Sinaitic  granite  is  described  by 
Seetzen  {Reisen,  iii.  86)  as  being  (1)  flesh-red  with 
glass-coloured  quartz  and  black  mica,  and  (2) 
greyish-white  with  abundance  of  the  same  mica. 
He  adds  that  the  first  kind  is  larger-grained  and 
handsomer  than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of 
"  long  ridges  of  arid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic 
confusion  on  every  side,'*  and  "  the  sharp  broken 
peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally  deso- 
late" (Sinai,  the  Hedjai,  and  Soudan,  31).  This 
view  of  "granite  peaks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  form  "  a  labyrinth  "  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chieflv  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  the 
top  of  Jebel  MAsa  {S.  and  P.  77).  There  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  are  full  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (46),  the  surface  being  "a  grauite  mass 
cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins"  (76).  0\-er 
the  whole  mountain  the  imagination  of  votaries  has 
stamped  the  rock  with  tokens  of  miracle.  The 
dendrites  •  were  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  Burning 
Bssh.  In  one  part  of  the  mountain  is  shown  the 
impress  of  Moses'  back,  as  he  hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  God  (ib.  30),  in  another  the  hoof-print 
of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  the  plain  below  a  rade  hollow 
between  contiguons  blocks  of  stone  passes  for  the 
mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Leja,  which  runs,  parallel  to  and 
overhung  by  the  Jebel  ifita's  gieatest  length,  , 
into  er-RAAeh,  close  to  Rat  Sifsafeh,  the  fiimous 
"  Stone  of  Moses  "  is  shown — "  a  detached  mass 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  intersected  with  wide 
slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone  between  them 
worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  crack  immediately  above."  This  distinctness  of 
the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of  the 
Rabbis,  that  this  "  rock  followed  "  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  the  ca.se 
with  the  non-detached  off-set  of  some  lai'ger  cliff. 
The  Koran  also  contains  reference  to  "  the  rock 
with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,"  i.  e.  the  aforesaid  cracks  in  the  stone,  into 
which  the  Bedouins  thrust  glass  as  they  mutter 
their  prayers  before  it.  Bishop  Clayton  accepted  it 
ns  genuine,  so  did  Whiston  the  translator  of  Jose- 
pbus ;  ^  but  it  is  a  mere  lu>m  naturae ;  and  there  is 
another  fragment,  "  less  conspicuous,"  in  the  same 
valley,  "  with  precisely  similar  marks."  In  the  pass 
of  the  Wadu  ei-Sheykh  is  another  stone,  called  the 
"  Seat  of  Moses,"  described  by  I.aborde  {S.  and  P. 
45-48,  and  notes).  Seetzen  adds,  some  paces  be- 
yond the  "  Stone  of  Moses  "  several  springs,  copious 
for  a  region  so  poor  in  water,  have  their  source 
from  under  blocks  of  granite,  one  of  which  is  as  big 
as  this  **  £^tone  of  Moses."  These  spring!^  gush  into  a 
very  small  dyke,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a 
canal  to  supply  water  to  a  little  fruit-garden  .... 
Their  water  is  pure  and  very  good.  On  this  canal, 
several  paces  below  the  baain,  lies  a  considerably 


J  BytUspassDr.Stanleywashimself  conducted  thither, 
sending  his  camels  ronnd  tqr  the  H'ady  a-SheyJch  from 
/Wrdn,  **  the  more  accessible  thongb  more  circuitous 
route  into  the  central  upland."  By  this  latter  he  sup- 
poses the  great  bulk  uf  the  host  of  Israel  may  have 
reached  er-Rihtk  and  Slnal,  while  "  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  would  mount"  by  the  same  pass  which  be  took 
(JS.  i  P.  Vt). 

•  Ur.  Stewart  {uK  tup.  122)  says.  "Ghebel  Musa,  the 
Slnal  of  monkish  traditions,  is  neither  visible  from  the 
Ohebel  (i.  e.  Bis)  SAssUeh,  nor  from  any  other  point  in 


the  plain  of  er'A^Aeft."  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  argu- 
ment of  S.  S  P.  43,  44,  that  Moses,  descending  from  the 
Jf.bel  MUsa,  would  not  be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  plain  till  he  emerged  upon  it,  the  height  of  ^'d/M^^ 
effectually  Inierc^ptiiig  the  view, 

*  These  have  become  scarce  on  this  mountain :  SeeUen 
{Beiten,  ill.  88)  expressly  mentions  that  he  olK«rved  none. 
They  are  ntiw  found  abundantly  in  the  course  of  con- 
Ftnictlng  Abbas  Pasha's  mountain  road  (Stewart,  T.  c£  K, 
13J.  134). 

b  See  his  nolo  on  Ant.  lit  I,  f  7. 
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bigger  block  of  gmoite  than  the  "  Stone  of  Hoses," 
"  and  the  canat  inns  round  so  close  to  its  side  as  to 
be  half-concealed  bjr  it "  {Keiten,  iii.  95).  He  seems 
to  argue  that  this  appearance  and  half-concealment 
inay  hare  been  made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure 
belief  in  his  havini;  pi-oduoed  the  water  miracu- 
lously, which  existi>d  before,  but  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent,  as  indeed  is  any  view  of  this  being  the 
actual  "  rock  in  Horeb,"  with  his  view  of  Kephidim 
as  situated  at  el-Hesmeh,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Wad;/  Feirdn.  Equally  at  rariance  with  the 
Scriptanil  narrative  is  the  claim  of  a  hole  io  «■• 
Bdheh,  below  £ds  S&fsd/eh,  to  be  "  the  Pit  of 
Korab,"  whose  story  belongs  to  another  and  fiir 
later  stage  of  the  mordi. 

On  Mount  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest  lies 
in  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninsula  which  it 
commands,  embraced  by  the  oonvergiug  horns  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
overlooks  the  J^l  Miia,  which,  as  seen  fi-om  it, 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Seetzen  mounted  t^'  a  path  strewn  with 
stones  and  blacks,  having  nowhere  any  steps,  like 
those  mentioned  as  existing  at  Serial,  and  remarks 
that  jasper  and  porphyry  chiefly  constitute  the 
mountain.  He  reached  the  highest  point  in  three 
hours,  including  inteiTals  of  rest,  by  a  hard,  steep 
path,  with  toilsome  clambering;  but  the  actual 
time  of  ascending  was  only  1|  hours.  The  date- 
palm  plantation  of  7^  is  said  to  be  visible  from 
the  top ;  but  the  haze  prevailing  at  the  time  pre- 
vented this  traveller  from  verifying  it  (Reisen,  iii. 
89-93).  "  The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  human  body, 
its  arms  swathed  like  that  of  a  mummy,  but  head- 
less— the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse 
of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint.  .  .  .  Not  improbably 
this  grotesque  figure  furnishes  not  merely  the  illustra- 
tion, but  the  origin,  of  the  story  "  of  St.  Oatherine's 
body  being  tnuisported  to  the  spot,  after  martyr- 
dom, fi-om  Rgypt  by  angelic  hands  {8.  and  P.  45). 

The  remaining  principal  mountain  is  named  vaii- 
ously  ed-Deir,  "  the  Convent ; "  "  Bestin,"  from  St. 
Episteme,  the  first  abbess  of  the  nunneiy ;  "  Solab," 
fram  "  the  Cross,"  which  stands  on  itn  summit ; 
and  the  "Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush,"  fiom  a 
legend  that  a  sun-beam  shoots  down,  supposed 
miraculously,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  through  the 
mountain  into  the  chapel  "  of  the  Burning  Bush  "  ' 
(so  called)  in  the  convent  (I'A.  78).  In  the  pass  of 
the  Convent  rocks  arise  on  every  side,  in  long  sncccs. 
sion,  fantastically  coloured,  grey,  red,  blue,  bright 
yellow,  and  bronze,  sometimes  stnmgely  raarlced 
with  white  lines  of  quartz  or  black  bands  of  basalt ; 
huge  blocks  worn  into  fiintastic  shapes  ....  inter- 
inipt  the  narrow  track,  which  successive  ages  have 
worn  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  or,  hanging 
overhead,  Uneaten  to  overwhelm  the  traveller  in 
their  fall.  The  wady  which  contains  this  pass  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Shu'cib — a  corruption  of 
Hobab,  the  name  of  the  &ther-in-law  of  Moses 
(t6.  32,  3'a).  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
convent  Seetzen  noticed  "  a  range  of  rocks  of  black 
horn-porphyry,  of  hornblende,  and  bhick  jasper, 
and  between  their  scrolls  or  volutes  white  quartz." 
The  gardens,  as  has  been   noticed,   are  in  sight 


•>  Dr.  Stanley  verified  Oie  possibility  of  the  fiict,  and  dis- 
proved Its  miraculous  character  by  examining  the  ravine 
above  the  convent,  through  whkh,  when  the  son  gains  tbe 
necessary  altitude,  a  ray  would  reach  tbe  chapel  (5. »  P.  if). 

*  Here  Dr.  Stanley  quitted  tbe  track  pursoed  by  Dr.  Ko- 


from  tbe  approodi  through  er-BM^  Seetzen  en- 
larges on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  course,  by  the 
savage  wild  about  them ;  "  indeed  a  blooming 
vq^tation  appears  in  this  climate  wherever  thete  is 
water"  (Beiun,  iii.  70,  73,  87).  These  proved 
capabilities  of  the  soil  ore  of  interest  in  reference 
to  tlie  Mosaic  and  to  every  period.  As  regards  the 
Convent,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Stanley's 
animated  description  of  its  character,  the  policy  of 
its  fotmder,  and  the  quality  of  its  inmates  {S.  and 
P.  51-56).  This  traveller  took  three  houis  m  the 
ascent.  "  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks  was 
a  ruined  Bedouin  vilUge.  On  the  highest  level  was 
a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs 
of  myrrh^-of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that  1  saw, 
the  best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's  flocks  hi 
the  seclusion  of  the  motintoin "  (ib.  78).  He 
thought  the  prospect,  however,  firom  its  summit 
inferior  in  various  ways  to  any  of  the  other  views 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Serbil,  8t.  Co- 
therin,  Jebel  Misa,  or  Pas  SUfaafeh. 

The  rocks,  on  leaving  Sinai  on  the  east  for '.\k*. 
bah,  are  cnrionsly  inteiiningled,  somewhat  as  in  the 
opposite  mai^in  of  the  Wadys  Bidri  and  Moiaiieit. 
Wady  Seydl  contains  "  hills  of  a  conical  shape, 
curiously  slanting  across  each  other,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  wady 
....  then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass — of  hilU 
capped  with  sandstone — and  enteivd  on  a  phun  of 
deep  sand — the  first  we  had  encountered — over 
which  were  scattered  isolated  clumps  of  sandstone, 
with  oroasioual  chalk,  ...  At  the  close  of  this 
plain,  an  isolated  rock,  ita  high  tiers  rising  oat  of 
lower  tiera,  like  a  castle."  Here  "  the  level  rmps 
of  et-Tth  rose  in  front."  And  soon  after,  on  strik- 
ing down,  apparently,  north-eastwards,  "a  aoij 
desert,  amidst  &ntastic  sandstone  rocks,  mind 
with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tuft,"  succeeded. 
After  this  came  a  desert  sti'ewn  with  "  fragments  of 
the  Tih,"  ».  ».  limeatone,  but  "  presently,"  in  the 
"  Wady  Ghfixftleh,"*  which  turns  at  first  nMrly 
due  northward,  and  then  deflects  westwani  the 
"  high  granite  rocks  "  reappeared ;  and  in  the  Wady 
el-' Am,  "the  i-ocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black 
basalt,  occasionallv  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  aanii- 

stone  to  the  height  of  about  1000  feet »^ 

finally  open  on  the  sea.  At  the  month  of  the  pass 
are  many  traces  of  flood — ^trees  torn  down,  and 
strewed  along  the  sand  "  {ib.  80,  81). 

VI.  We  MOW  pass  un  to  resume  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Their  sojourn  of 
a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  wM  an 
eventful  one.  The  statements  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiving  of  the  two 
Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses'  vision  of  God,  and 
the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
special  mention  here ;  but  beside  these,  it  is  certain 
from  Num.  iii.  4,  that  before  they  quitted  Uie 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  were  thrown  into 
mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron  s  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  This  event  is  probibly 
connected  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabeniacle  and 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of 
which  their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  deter- 
minate chronological  i-elation  with  the  promulpi- 
tions  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  '■>  **' 


binson,  which  tnm  the  Convent  he  bad  hitherto  M\oiiei ; 
the  latter  continuing  in  a  N.E.  direction  throogli  Ifa^ 
SumeKg  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  '^^"^  ' 
former  toming  nortbwaids  by  tbe  Wail  (?»*«*  *• 
above,  tamiedlately  after  passing  the  'Ain  eWa**"* 
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wildemen,  is  proTed  hj  an  edict  in  Lev.  zri., 
being  fixed  a«  aabaequent  to  it  {Lev.  x.,  oomp, 
xri.  1),  Tlie  only  other  6ui  of  history  contained 
in  iLeriticnii  is  the  punishment  of  the  son  of  mixed 
pannl^e  for  blasphemy  (xxiv.  10-14).  Of  couiie 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  mentioned 
early  in  the  Book  in  connexion  with  tlie  laws  relat- 
ing to  their  ofBce  (riii.,  ix.).  In  the  same  wilder- 
ness region  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  Lerites  against  the  firstborn  was 
effected ;  these  last,  since  their  deliveiy  when  God 
smote  those  of  Kgypt,  having  incurred  the  obliga- 
tion ofeanctity  to  him.  The  offerings  of  the  princes 
of  Israel  were  here  also  received.  The  last  incident 
mentioned  before  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted 
for  that  of  Paran  is  the  intended  departure  of 
Hobab  the  Kenlte,  which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at 
Moses'  urgency.  They  now  quitted  the  Smaitic 
region  for  that  of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three 
days  without  finding  a  permanent  encampi^ent, 
although  temporary  halts  most  of  course  have  been 
daily  made  (Num.  i.,  iz.  15-23;  x.  13,  33;  xi. 
35;  zii.  16).  A  glance  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map 
showing  the  r^on  in  detail,  wiU  prove  that  here  a 
choice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in  Older  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
which  they  cei-tainly  approached  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern 
side.  Here  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  Tlh 
ngioa  would  almost  cei-tainly,  assuming  the  main 
features  of  the  wilderness  to  have  b«n  then  as 
they  are  now,  have  compelled  them  to  turn  its 
western  side  nearly  by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen 
came  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
or  to  torn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  'Arabah, 
or  between  the  'Arabah  and  tM  higher  plateau. 
Over  its  southern  fiice  there  is  no  pass,  and  hence 
the  roods  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  oonvei'ge  into  one  of  two  trunk- 
Knes  of  route  (Koblnson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii.  186). 
I'aberah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  encampment  where  Israel  abode  for  at 
least  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names  given  to  it 
from  the  two  events  which  happened  there.  [Ta- 
BBRAH,  KiBROTB-HaTTAAVAH,  QUAILS.]  These 
stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  33-36,  to  have 
lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but  possibly  the 
passage  z.  11-13  should  come  after  tiiat  33-36,  and 
the  "three  days'  journey  "  of  ver.  33  lie  still  in  the 
wiUemow  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and  Haze- 
roth,  reached  in  xi.,  xii.,  also  there.  Thus  they 
would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.  12 
would  be  either  misplaced  or  mentioned  by  antici- 
pation only.  One  lesson  for  thinking  that  they  did 
not  strike  noithwards  across  the  'Jih  i-ange  from 
Sinai,  is  Moses'  question  when  they  murmur, 
"  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together 
for  them,  to  sufiSoe  them  7"  which  is  natural  enough 
if  they  were  rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabfdi, 
but  strange  if  they  were  posting  towards  the  inland 
heart  of  the  desert.  Again  the  quails  '  are  brought 
by  "a  wind  from  the  sea"  (Num.  xi.  22,  31)  ;  and 
Various  tiTivellers  (Burckhiu^t,  Schubert,  Stanley) 
testify  to  the  occun-enoe  of  vast  flights  of  birds  in 
this  precise  region  between  Sinai  and  'Akahah. 
Again,  Hazeroth,  the  next  station  after  these,  is 


•  Seetien  supposes  that  what  are  called  quails  In  Scrlp- 
tme  were  reslly  locusts  (Btiitn,  Hi.  80) ;  sn  opinion  which 
Coqoerel  (Labonle,  Cmian.  Oeogr.  Ex.  ztI.  13)  appears  to 
bare  shared.  But  surely  locusts,  as  edible,  are  too  well 
known  In  Scripture  to  make  the  oonnislOB  possible.  Mr. 
VOL.  II. 


coupled  with  DIzahab,  which  last  seems  tmdoiibt- 
edly  the  DaAab  on  the  shore  of  that  gulf  (Dent,  i.' 
1,  and  Robinson,  ii.  187,  note).  This  makes  a  sea- 
ward position  likely  for  Hazerotli,  And  as  Taberah, 
previously  i-eached,  was  tliree  days*  journey  or  more 
li-om  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  they  had  probably, 
advanced  that  distance  towards  the  N.E.  and  'Aka- 
bab ;  and  the  distance  I'equired  for  this  will  bring  us 
so  near  et-HUdheri  (the  spot  which  Dr.  Robinson 
thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  fttct,  as  it  seems 
to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  highly 
probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot  which 
seems  almost  ceitain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
Wady  el-'Ain,  being  t/ia  water,  tAe  spring  of  that 
region  of  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  around 
it  such  "  nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the 
name  of  Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Israel  must 
have  been  "  (S.  4'  P-  32).  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  the  course  to  Kadesh 
a*  being  up  the  'Arabah,  and  not  acroes  the  plateau 
aiet'TUi.  Dr.  Stanley  thinks  this  identification  a 
"feint  probability,"  and  the  mora  uncertain  as 
regards  identity,  "  as  the  name  Hazeroth  is  one  of 
the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or 
natural  feature  of  the  desert,"  meaning  "  simply 
the  enclceui'es,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Be- 
douin villages,  hardly  less  transitory  than  tents " 
(S.  ^  P.  81,  82).  We  rely,  however,  rather  on 
the  combination  of  the  various  droumstanoes  men- 
tioned above  tiian  on  the  name.  The  Wady  Hii- 
derAh  and  Wady-el  'Ain,  appear  to  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  from  S.  W.  to  N.E.,  nearly  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wady  es-Steylth,  and 
their  N.E.  extremity  comes  neai'ly  to  the  coast, 
marking  about  a  midway  distance  between  the/et<{ 
M&sa  and  'Akabah.  In  Hazeroth  the  people  tarried 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during 
the  exclusion  of  Miriam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  here  the 
local  commentator's  greatest  difficulty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  contend  with  the  fact 
that  time  has  changed  the  desert's  face  in  many 
parts,  and  obliterated  old  names  for  new ;  but  we 
have  beyond  this,  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  in 
the  narrative.  The  task  is,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties, of  the  recoil!  inter  K,  and  then  to  try 
and  make  the  resultant  probability  square  with  the 
main  historical  and  physical  facts,  so  fiu'  as  the 
latter  can  be  sopposcd  to  remain  unaltered.  Besides 
the  more  or  less  discontinuous  form  in  which  the 
sacred  narrative  meets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small  portion 
of  Leviticus,  and  the  gi-eater  part  of  Numbers,  we 
have  in  Num.  xzxiii.  what  purports  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  complete  skeleton  route  so  &r  as  r^iuxb 
nomenclature ;  and  we  further  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the  wandering  or 
some  of  them,  without  following  the  order  of  occur- 
rence, and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  allusion  expanded 
and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority  is  of  a  threefcJd 
character.  And  as,  in  the  main  naiTative,  whole 
years  are  often  sunk  as  uneventful,  so  in  the  itine- 
rary of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view  great  cha-Mns 
occur,  which  require,  where  all  else  bespeaks  a 
severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be  somehow  ac- 


TyrwUtt  says  that  quails,  or  small  partridges,  which  be 
suppose  rarher  meant,  are,  as  far  ss  he  saw,  more  caa^ 
mon  Ui  the  desert  than  locusts. 

'  BuUnson,  ub.  tup.;   comp.  Stewart,   T.  and  K. 
lU. 
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counted  for.  But,  beyond  the  queetions  opened  bj 
either  authority  in  itself,  we  hare  difficulties  of 
apparant  incongruity  between  them ;  such  a*  the 
omiaaon  in  Exodus  of  Dopbka  and  Alush,  and  of  the 
encampment  by  the  Ked  Sea;  and,  incomparably 
gi-eater,  that  of  the  &ct  of  a  visit  to  Kade^  being 
recorded  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  again  in  xz.  1, 
while  the  itinerary  mentions  the  name  of  Kadesh 
only  once.  These  difficulties  resolve  themselres  into 
two  main  questions.  Did  Israel  visit  Kadesh  once, 
or  twice  ?    And  where  is  it  now  to  be  looked  for? 

Before  attempting  these  difficulties  individually, 
it  may  be  as  wdl  to  suggest  a  caution  against 
certain  erroneous  general  views,  which  often  appear 
to  gorem  the  considerations  of  desert  topography. 
One  is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherever  they 
could,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  cuts  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delineators  of  maps  to  simply  raster 
the  file  of  names  in  Num.  uziii.  16-36  from 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kadesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backward  from  Kadesh  to  Eiion-(ieber,  and  then 
either  to  Kadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence 
again,  and  here  correcUy,  down  the  'Arabah  south- 
wards and  round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Edoro, 
with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Moeb.  In 
drawing  a  map  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should  mark 
as  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the  sta- 
tions from  Etham  to  Hazeroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itself  in  the  blank  space ;  and  out  of  the 
same  blank  space  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Arabah  be  similarly  resumed  and  traced  down 
the  'Arabah,  &c.,  as  before  described.  All  the  sites 
of  intervening  stations,  as  being  either  plainly  con- 
jectural mei-ely,  or  lacking  any  due  authority,  should 
simply  be  marked  in  the  margin,  save  that  Moserah 
may  be  put  dose  to  Mount  Hor,  and  Ezion-Geber 
further  S.  in  the  'Arabah  [Ezion-Oeber],  from 
which  to  the  brook  Zered  and  onwards  to  the  plains 
of  Mcab,  the  ambiguities  lie  in  narrow  ground,  and 
a  probable  light  broiks  on  the  route  and  its  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  supposing  that 
from  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxziii.,  always  re- 
presents a  day's  march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plain 
from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Ex.  (xv. 
22),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  that  on  two  occasions 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  tiansition  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
marches,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
days  between  permanent  encampments,  are  intended 
by  that  itinerary ;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear  from 
Num.  iz.  22,  that  the  ground  may  hare  been  occu- 
pied for  "  two  dars,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we 
may  suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer  period 
only  nuy  be  marked  in  the  itinerary.  And  thus 
the  difficulty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration, 
for  instance  the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Geber  and 
Kadesh  (zzziii.  35-37)  altogether  vanishes. 

An  ezample  of  the  error,  consequent  on  neglect- 


t  He  speaks  of  certain  stations  ss  "  plac^  entre  le 
mont  Slnal  et  Cades,  espace  qui  ne  oocnporte  pas  plus  de 
onxe  jonrnies  seloo  I'atBnnaUon  blen  p>j«)ave  de  Penti- 
rooome"  (i.  1).  He  then  proceeds  to  argue,  "Cesdix-sept 
stations  r6anles  aux  trols  que  nons  venoos  d'cxamlner, 
en  forment  vingt ;  11  y  a  done  nenf  stations . . .  dont  on  ne 
•aitquefalce."  liw  statement  quoted  tnnDeuteroiionir, 
whether  fenulne,  or  an  annotation  tint  has  crept  into  tbe 
text,  merely  slates  tlie  distance  as  ndinarUy  known  and 
travelled,  and  need  not  Indioate  that  tbe  IsrMlites  crossed 
It  at  that  rale  of  progress. 


ing  to  notice  this,  may  be  seen  in  Laborde's  map 
of  the  Wanderings,  is  his  Commentary  on  Eiodu 
and  Numbers,  in  which  the  stations  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  18-34,  are  closely  crowded,  but  be- 
tween those  of  ver.  35  and  those  of  ver.  37  a  lar^ie 
void  follows,  and  between  those  of  ver,  37  and  tboN 
of  ver.  39  a  still  hu-ger  one,  both  of  which,  since  on 
referring  to  the  text  of  his  Commentary  i  we  find 
that  tbe  intervale  all  reprasent  day's  marchw,  art 
jdainly  impotrible. 

Omitting,  then,  for  the  present  all  considentio* 
of  the  previous  intervals  after  Hazeroth,  some  ng- 
gesUons  concerning  the  nomenclature  and  poesilje 
sites  of  which  will  be  found  in  articles  under  their 
respective  names,  the  primary  question,  did  the 
people  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  once  only,  demands  to 
be  considered. 

We  read  in  Num.  x.  11,  12,  that  "on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  seoood  month  of  the  secood 
years  .  .  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  jounie;s 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  tie  doud  ratid 
m  tht  wildtmets  of  Paran."  The  latter  statemeot 
is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  made  by  anticipatioD ; 
as  we  find  that,  after  quitting  Kibroth-Hattaanli 
and  Hazeroth,  "  tbe  people  pitdied  in  the  wilder 
ness  of  Paran"  (Num.  xii,  16).  Here  Uis  gnad 
pause  was  made  while  the  spies,  "  sent,"  it  is  again 
impressed  npon  tis  (xiii.  3),  ''  from  the  wilderMa 
of  Paran,"  searched  the  land  for  "  forty  days,"  sad 
returned  "  to  Uoaes  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the 
congregation  .  .  .  unto  the  mldemeta  of  Paran  it 
Kadeeh."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Karleth  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Wanderinjp  (vera.  25, 26).  It 
may  here  be  observed  that  an  inaccuracy  occnn  in 
tbe  rendering  of  Moses'  directions  to  the  spies  is 
the  A.  V.  of  xiii.  17,  "get  you  op  by  tins  wsy 
touthward"  (3M3),  where  "  by  the  SoiUh,"  •■  «• 
by  the  border  lying  in  that  direction  from  Pakstine, 
is  intended,  as  is  further  plain  from  ver.  22, "  Aad 
they  ascended  by  the  south  and  came  to  Hebten," 
I.  e.  they  went  norM«P(ir<f.^  From  considerstioM 
adduced  under  Kadesh,  it  seems  that  Kadesh  pro- 
bably means  firttiy,  a  region  of  the  desert  spokes 
of  as  having  a  relation,  sometimes  with  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Zia 
(comp.  vers,  21,  26) ;  and  secondly,  a  distinct  dtr 
within  that  desert  limit.  Now  all  theconditi«B 
of  the  narrative  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the 
spies,  and  of  the  consequent  despondency,  murniar- 
ing,  and  penal  sentence  of  wandering,  will  be  satis- 
fied by  supposing  that  the  name  "Kadesh,"  here 
means  the  region  merely.  It  is  observable,  alx^ 
that  Kadesh  is  not  named  as  the  place  of  depaiture, 
but  only  as  that  of  return.  From  Paran  is  the 
start ;  but  from  Zin  (both  regions  in  the  desert) 
the  search  commences.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
political  geography  of  the  southern  border,  to  which 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  is  always  reckoned  as  pertain- 
ing,' whereas  that  of  Panui  always  lies  outeide 
the  promised  land.  Natural  features  of  elevation, 
depression,  and  slope,l'are  the  only  tokens  to  which 


k  The  word  for  -soalhwaid"  would  be  nS^.ttfinDd 
In  El.  xl.  »4,  Josh.  xvll. »,  to.  The  word  333  m"" 
to  mean  tbe  "dry"  countrr,  and  bence  to  beconie  U>e 
appelUUve  for  tbe  region  on  Ibe  sooth  of  Jodsb  inl 
Simeon  where  qirlngs  were  scares ;  see  n<  Ktfii  17 
Kev.  K.  Wilton,  pcaf.  viU. 

'  Mum.  zxxlv.  4 ;  Josh.  zv.  a 

kFor  some  good  remarks  on  the  kvel  of  Ibe  desert  md 
tbe  slope  between  tlie  eontb  cenntqr,  Dtad  Set,  sad  Ibe 
'Arabah,  sea  BoUnton,  L  Wt. 
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we  can  reasonnbly  tnist  in  deciding  wliere  the  Paran 
wildernns  endi>,  and  tlial  of  Zin  begins.  It  has 
been  proposed  under  Kadesh  to  legaiid  part  of  the 
'Araboh,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
and  south-western  eitremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
the  wilderness  ofZin.  [ZiN.]  Then  the  broad  lower 
north-eastern  plateau,  including  both  its  slopes  as 
described  above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Paran  wilder- 
ness proper.  If  we  amame  the  higher  superimposed 
plateau,  described  above,  to  bear  the  name  of  "  Ka- 
desh" as  a  desert  district,  and  its  south-western 
mountain-wall  to  be  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amoi^ 
ites,"  then  the  Paran  wilderness,  so  far  as  syno- 
njrmoDS  with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most  natamlly 
the  region  where  that  mountain-wall  from  Jebel 
'Ariif  m-KAkak  to  J^l  MiUhrcA,  and  perhaps 
thence  northwaiil  along  the  other  side  of  the  angle 
of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  JW.  Moses  identifies  the  coming  "  to  Kadesh 
Bomea  " '  with  the  coming  to  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites"  (Deut.  i.  19,  20)  whence  the  spies  were 
also  despatched  (vers.  22,  23),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  from  "  Paran  "  in  Num.  xiii.  3.  Suppose  the 
spies'  actual  start  to  have  been  made  from  some- 
where on  the  watenthed  of  the  two  slopes  ofet-Tlh, 
the  spies'  best  ynj  then  would  have  been  bj  the 
Wadii  tl-Jerafeh  into  and  so  up  the  'Arabah :  this 
would  be  beginning  "  from  the  wildei-ness  of  Zin," 
as  is  said  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Then,  most  naturally, 
bjr  his  direction  to  them,  "  go  up  into  the  mom- 
tain"  (Num.  xiii.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted 
on  in  Dent.  i.  24,  "  and  they  tnmed  and  went  up 
into  the  monntain,"  be  meant  them  to  motmt  the 
higher  plateau,  supposed  the  region  Kadesh.  By 
their  "  turning "  in  order  to  do  so,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  their  course  was  not  direct  to  their 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  taking  them 
along  the  'Araboh  and  again  up  its  western  side  by 
the  passes  tt-Khur&r  and  etSCfd  (Zephath).-  By 
these  passes  they  must  have  left  Zin  or  the  'Arabah, 
there  being  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  have 
moved  from  the  watershed  into  the  Kadesh-Paran 
region,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  wanderings 
to  have  touched  the  city  Kadesh  at  all.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with,  if  it  be  not  even  confirmed 
by,  the  words  of  the  mnrmurers  in  xiv.  2,  3, 
"  Would  God  we  h^id  died  in  this  mldenusat  And 
wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  as  onto  this  hmd :" 
and  thronghoat  the  denunciation  which  follows, 
evidently  on  the  same  spot,  the  words  "  the  wilder- 
ness," and  "  this  wilderness,"  often  recur,  but  from 
first  to  last  there  is  no  mention  of  a  "  city." 

Now,  in  Deut.  i.  19,  where  these  proceedings 
pass  in  review  before  Hoses,  in  his  words  to  the 
people,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  need  to  men- 
tion Kadesh  at  all,  for  the  people  were  all  the  time 
in  the  wildeniess  of  Paran.  Yet  this  last  is  so  wide 
a  term,  reaching  almost  from  the  'Arabah  to  near 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  that  iMoses  might  naturally 
use  some  more  precipe  designation  of  the  quarter 
he  meant.     He  accordingly  marks  it  by  the  proii- 

'  For  "  BamM,"  as  perhaps  a  Horlte  proper  name,  see 
Kadesh,  note  >. 

-  Mr.  Wflton  (Xegeh,  13,  )«8-202),  following  Rowlands 
(In  Wnilams),  nuiknt  Zepliath  a-Sdxtta  on  tho  norlkem 
side  of  the  blgb  broad  plateau,  sapposAd  bore  to  be  the 
**  mountain  of  tho  Amorftes."  On  this  view  the  Israelites 
most  already  have  won  that  eminence  ftvm  which  It  was 
clearly  the  Intenlion  of  the  Amorites  to  repel  them ;  and 
most,  when  defeated,  have  been  driven  np  hill  from  a 
position  occupied  In  the  plain  below.    The  position  <s- 


mity  of  Kadesh.  Thus,  the  spies'  return  to  "  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadeth  means  to  that  part 
of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  l>  adjacent  to  the 
higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it.  The 
expression  "  fi'om  Kadesh-bamea  even  nnto  Gaza," 
is  decisive  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former  (Josh. 
1.  41). 

Here,  as  is  plain  both  fi'om  Num.  xiv.  40-43  and 
from  Deut.  i.  41-44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt  of 
the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  sentence 
of  prohibition,  to  the  "  hill "  (Num.  xiv.  40-45, 
Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  "monntain  "  of  the  Amalekites 
and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  their  humiliating 
defeat.  They  were  repulsed  in  trying  to  foi-ce  the 
pass  at  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  Judg.  i.  14),  and  the 
r^on  of  that  defeat  is  called  "  Scir,"  showing  that 
the  place  was  also  known  by  its  Horite  name  ;  and 
here  perhaps  the  remnant  of  the  Horites  were 
allowed  to  dwell  by  the  Gdomites,  to  whose  border 
this  territory  in  the  message  of  Num.  xx.  16,  is 
ascribed.  [Kadesh.]  Here,  fiiom  the  notice  in 
Num.  xiv.  2.'),  that  these  "  Amalekites  and  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  in  the  vaUey,"  we  may  suppose 
that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  rind 
pasture  for  their  flocks,  in  die  wady  el-Fiireh  and 
others  tributary  to  el^tib,  and  that  they  took  post 
in  the  "  mountain  "  or  "  hill,"  as  burring  the  way 
of  the  Isi'aelites'  advanoe.  So  the  spies  had  gone 
by  Moses'  direction  "this  way,  by  the  South  (not 
'  southward,'  as  shown  above),  up  into  the  moun- 
tain ;"  and  this  same  way, "  the  way  of  the  spies,"  * 
through  the  passes  of  eUKMarir  and  et-S^a,  was  tlie 
approach  to  the  city  Kadesh  also. 

Here,  then,  the  penal  portion  of  the  wanderings 
commences,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  comprising  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  passes  over 
between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xiv.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx.,  whei^e  again  the 
names  of  "  Zin  "  and  "  Kadesh  "  are  the  fii-st  that 
meet  us. 

The  only  events  recorded  during  this  period  (and 
these  are  interspersed  with  sundry  promulgations 
of  the  Ceremonial  Law),  are  the  execution  of  the 
offender  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num. 
XV.  32-36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (xvi.),  and, 
closely  connected  with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the 
pi'e-emittence  to  Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred 
tribe,  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  judicial  miiticle  of 
the  rod  that  blossomed.  This  seems  to  have  beoi 
followed  by  a  more  rigid  separation  between  Levi 
and  the  other  tribes,  as  regards  the  approach  to  the 
tabernacle,  than  had  been  piw^ically  recognized 
before  (xzvii.  xviii.  22  ;  comp.  xvi.  40). 

We  gather,  then,  from  Deut.  i.  46,  that  the 
greater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this  period  of 
nearly  Uiiity-eight  years,  if  so  we  may  interpret 
the  "  many  days  "  there  spoken  of,  was  passed  in 
Kadesh, — the  region,  that  is,  not  the  city,  in 
which,  of  course,  the  camp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  convenience,  under  dii-ection,  any  number  of 
times.  But  Num.  xz.  1  brings  us  to  a  new  point 
of  departure.    The  people  have   grown    old,  or 

SUfa  Is  on  the  8.  side  of  the  high  ground,  and  has  pro- 
bably always  been  the  pass  by  which  to  mmint  It.  For 
all  this,  i«e  Mr.  Wilton's  own  nu^  or  any  one  which 
abowi  both  eM-Sdata  and  a-Siifa. 

"  Our  A.  V.  here  seems  to  have  viewed  D*^nt{i1,  as 

•  T-:  T 

If  derived  ftom  ftJH  "to  spy."  Ocsen.  lenders  it  "re- 
gions," and  the  lAX.  makes  It  a  proper  name  'Afkpctv. 
It  Is  not  elsewhere  found.  Now  the  verb  '^JT)  occurs  In 
the  passage  where  tbe  spies  are  sent  forth.  Num.  xlU., 
xiv.,  which  gives  a  presumption  In  Ikvonr  of  the  A.  V. 
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rather  again  yonng,  in  their  wanderings.  Here, 
then,  we  are  at  "  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  <iret 
month ,"  with  the  "  people  abiding  in  Kadesh."  By 
the  aequel,  "Miriam  died  tAtre,  and  wa*  boiied 
there,'  a  more  precise  defiaition  of  locality  now 
aeema  intended  ;  which  a  further  confirmed  by  the 
subaeqaent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the  king 
of  Edom,  "  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
uttermoet  of  thy  border"  (v.  16).  This,  then, 
must  be  sappoeed  to  coincide  with  the  encampment, 
recorded  as  taking  place  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,"  registered  in  the  itinerary 
(xixiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  camping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  "Kadesh;"  because  the 
earlier  notice  in  the  nartative,  where  that  name 
occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual  encamp- 
ment, but  only  as  a  region,  within  which  perpetual 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greater 
part  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see  that  they 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kade^ 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kad^  the  city ;  but  once 
only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  dty  lay  without 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  its 
previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that  these 
last  weie  a  ramnant  of  the  Horites,  who  after  their 
expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [iilDOii] 
may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the 
territory  between  Edom  and  the  Canaanitish  Amor- 
itas  of  •'  the  South."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by 
force  of  arms,  which  may  have  induced  the  attadc 
of"  Aiad  the  Canaanite,"°  who  would  then  feel  his 
border  immediately  threatened  (Num.  xxiiii.  40  ; 
comp.  xxi.  1).  This  warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may, 
perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  Judges  v.  4  as  the  oc- 
casion when  Jehovah  "went  out  of  Seir"  and 
"marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom"  to  give  His 
people  victory.    The   attadc   of  Aiad,    however, 


though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destraction  open 
his  cities  (xxi.  3).r  We  learn  from  xixiii.  36  only 
that  Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  ftom 
Exion-geber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity 
after  their  long  period  of  desultory  and  pnrposelea 
wandering  may  have  alarmed  King  Arsd.  Tlie 
itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to 
Mount  Hor.  There  their  being  engaged  with  the 
burial  of  Aaron  may  have  given  Atad  his  fancied 
opportunity  of  assaulting  the  rear  of  their  march, 
he  descending  fivm  the  north  whilst  they  also  were 
fiKJng  southwards.  In  direct  connexion  with  these 
events  we  come  upon  a  singular  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (x.  6,  7),  a  scrap  of  narrative  imbedded  in 
Moses'  recital  of  events  at  Horeb  long  previous.* 
This  contains  a  short  list  of  names  of  locsUties,  on 
compai'ing  whidi  with  tlie  itinerary,  we  get  sorae 
clue  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region  Kadesh 
to  Exion-geber  southwards. 

We  find  at  the  part  of  their  route  in  whidi 
Aaron's  death  took  place,  that  stations  uonel 
"  Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,  Moeera  (where 
Aaron  died),  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,"  were  suc- 
cessively passed  through  ;  and  from  Num.  xxiiiL  38 
we  find  that  "  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor.  . . 
and  died  there  in  the  fortieth  year  ...  in  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month."  Assuming  for 
Mount  Hor  the  traditional  site  overhanging  the 
'Arabah,  which  they  very  aoou  sftei-  this  quitted, 
Mosera  must  have  been  close  to  it,  probably  in  the 
'Arabah  itself.  Now  the  stations  which  in  tie 
itineraiy  come  next  before  Ezim-gebei',  and  which 
were  passed  in  the  strictly  penal  wandering  which 
commenced  from  the  I'egion  Kadesh,  have  names  lo 
closely  similar  that  we  cannot  doubt  we  are  hen 
on  the  same  ground.  Their  order  is,  however, 
slightly  changed,  standing  in  the  two  passages  n 
follows : — 


OoKnonnuL  Snc 

(a)  'Jul  Biub,  N.W.  In  the  'Arsbah. 

(1)  KuAeibdt,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abu, 

near  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 

(2)  'Ain  Oktr«ndd. 

(a)  Wady  a-OhadMtiih. 
(4)  Confluence  of  Wndf  O-AiUA  with 
d^en^ftk. 


Ntn.  xxxUL  30-36. 

(a)  (Mashmonab). 
(I)  Moseroth. 

(3)  Bene-Jaakan.' 

(3)  Horhagfdgad. 

(4)  Jotbattiata. 
(Cbronah). 
(Exlon-gd)er). 


DcoT.  X.  •,  T. 

(1)  Beeroth  of  the  chllilna 

of  Jaakan. 
(1)  IIoMua. 
(3)Oadtodah. 
(4)  Jotbatb.' 


•  Mora  properly  "  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Afad." 
9  He  "took  some  of"  tbe  IsiaeUtes  "  prisoners."  It  Is 
possible  the  name  Mosera,  or  plur.  Moseroth,  may  recall 
this  Ikct;  the  word  '101D,  (found  only  In  the  plur.), 
meaning  ■•  bonds  "  or  "  fetters."  This  would  accord  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  text  that  Aaron's  bnrtal  gave  Arad 
the  opportunltj  for  his  raid ;  for  Mosera  must  have  1>een 
near  Mount  Hor,  where  that  burial  took  place.  It  Is 
poesible  that  the  destruction  of  these  dtles  may  not 
have  really  taken  plaoe  till  the  entry  Into  Canaan  under 
Joshoi  (Josh.  xiL  14,  Jndg.  L  It),  and  may  be  mentioned 
la  Num.  xxi.  9;  3,  by  anticipation  only  as  a  subsequent 
fulfllment  of  the  vow  recorded  as  then  made.  It  Is  obvious 
to  suggest  that  Jfodera  Is  the  Mosera  of  Dent.  x.  6,  and 
so  Mr.  Wilton  (IV  JfegOt,  28  &c.)  has  suggested,  wish- 
ing to  Identify  it  with  Mount  Hor.  But  the  received  site 
for  Mount  Hor  Is  the  least  doubtful  of  all  In  the  Exodus. 
Joaephns  clearly  identifies  It  a«  we  do ;  and  there  is 
a  strong  Improbability  in  a  Jewish  tradition  fixing  It  In 
EdomlUshorin  Nahathean  terrltory.nnlessthe  testimony 
tn  Its  favour  had  been  overpowering.  Modern  might  per^ 
baps  be  the  hill  called  "Sin"  (iUn  ?),  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  that  tn  which  Miriam  was  burled  (Jnt.  tv.  4,  f  6,  T). 


1  A  somewhat  similar  ftagment  of  namtlve,  but  n- 
lattng  to  what  perhaps  took  place  during  the  time  of  the 
allocation  to  the  people  between  tbe  pafsgrsphs  of  whidi 
it  oocnrs,  U  found  In  Dent  iv.  41-43;  and  Indeed  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death,  with  the  date  and  bis  <ge,  snd 
of  tbe  attack  uf  Arad,  both  of  wfalrh  had  been  detslled 
before.  Is  hardly  less  of  a  deviation  flrom  tbe  dry  enome- 
ratkn  of  stations  In  the  itlnenry  Itself  (Num.  xxiilL 
38,  3*).  But  it  would  be  Ibrelgn  to  our  present  purpow 
to  enter  on  tbe  critical  questions  which  these  pasisgM 
suggest  We  assume  their  genuineness,  and  eapfoK  than 
displaced. 

'  See  JaAKAH  and  Bgm  Jajltxti  for  the  name.  Jssku 
was  the  grandson  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  L  U,  oomp.  Oen.  xlv.  I, 
xxxvt  37). 

•  Dr.  Robinson,  Judging  ftan  his  visit,  thinks  that  these 
stations  could  not  have  lain  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Hor,  u 
that  region  Is  too  poor  In  water  to  contain  any  such 
place  as  .Totbath  In  Deut.  x:.  f ,  and  coriespoiids  rsther 
to  the  description  given  In  Num.  xxi.  4-6  (II.  I7S). 
He  thinks  that  'Ain  et-TayibeK  is  either  Beeroth  Bene 
Jaakan  or  Moseroth,  and  (Tody  a-OkilUtiA  Jottath 
(tWd.). 
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Mow  in  Nmn.  xx.  U,  16,  22-29,  the  namtire 
condocts  ns  tnm  Kadoh  th«  city,  reached  in  or 
■hortlj  l>e{bre  "  the  fortieth  year,"  to  Mount  Hor, 
■where  Aaron  died,  a  portion  of  which  route  is  ac- 
cordingly tiiat  given  in  Deal.  z.  6,  7 ;  whereas  the 
parallel  column  from  Mnm.  xxxiii.  gives  substantially 
the  tame  route  as  pursued  in  the  early  part  of  the 
penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  command  given 
in  the  region  Kadesh,  "  tnm  yon,  get  you  into  the 
wildemesa  by  the  way  of  the  Ked  Sea  "  (Nam.  xiv. 
35 ;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  command  we  further  learn 
from  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted  on,  and  which  a 
march  towards  Ezion-geber  would  exactly  fulfil. 

These  half-obliterated  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
seem  to  indicate  a  direction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
the  city,'  lay.  Widely  difierent  localities,  from 
Petra  eastward  to  el-Khdiesah  on  the  noiih-west, 
and  westward  to  near  the  JMiel  Hellak,  hare  been 
assigned  by  different  writers.  The  best  way  is  to 
acknowledge  that  onr  reseai-ch  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  materials  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  contont  with 
some  sach  attempt  as  that  under  Kadesh,  to  fix 
it  approximately  only,  until  more  undoubted  tokens 
are  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  cii'cle 
with  es-SUfa  for  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey — 
about  fifteen  miles — for  its  radius,  will  not  take  in 
^Khdleeah,  nor  Petra,*  and  the  former  name  seems 
to  Iw  traceable,  with  a  slight  metathesis,  mnch 
more  probably  in  Chesil^  wim  in  Kadesh.r  The 
highest  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of  Aboda, 
and  on  the  inferior  one,  some  miles  S.W.  of  the 
defile  of  the  Wady  el-F^reh  stands  a  round  conical 
hill  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named  Mada- 
rah  (Modura,  or  Modera),  at  a  short  day's  journey 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Seetzen, 
who  visited  it,  bad  had  his  curiosity  raised  by  a 
Bedouin  legend  of  a  vilhige  having  been  destroyed 
by  Allah  and  buried  under  that  hill  for  the  wick- 
edness  of  ita  people ;  and  that,  as  a  further  attes- 
tation, human  skulls  were  found  on  the  ground 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  visiting 
the  spot  into  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  of  some 
carious  rounded  stones,  or  pebbles,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  thonght  it  a  l^end  of 
Sodom ;  and  it  might,  with  equal  likelihood,  have 
been  referred  to  the  catastrophe  of  Korah  (Seetzen, 
Seisen,  iii.  13),  which,  if  am'  sites  for  Kadesh  the 
region  and  Paran  are  correct,  should  have  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  it  not  fiir  more  probable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  round  pebbles 
having  once  given  rise  to  the  story  of  tin  skalls,  the 
legend  was  easily  generated  to  account  for  them. 


*  Laborde  (Comment,  on  Num.  xxxiil.  36)  places  Kadesh 
the  dty  "priB  des  somces  d'Embasdi  an  fond  de  Ooadl 
I)|erafi  "  (  Wadj/  eUJert^eh).  Dr.  Robinson  thought  'Ain  d- 
WeSbA  ms  Kadesh,  the  city,  or,  as  he  calls  It,  Kadesh 
Bamea  (see  Map.  voL  1.,  end).    Dr.  Stanley  remsrks  that 

there  Is  no  cUlT  (V^O)  Ibeie.  See  his  remarks  qnoted 
nnder  Kadoh. 

■  BoUnson  puts  et-Si^a  at  about  two  days'  Journey 
from  the  foot  of  Honnt  Hot,  II.  lBO-1. 

'  As  soggMted  in  Williams's  fiMy  Ctty,  L  4(4. 

r  The  northern  Kadesh,  or  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali  lias  tlie 
very  same  oonsonants  in  Its  modem  Arabic  name  aa  in  the 
Hebrew. 

•  A  writer  In  the  Jmtmal  rf  Sae.  I.U.  April,  IMO, 
connects  this  name  with  3*0,  "  good,"  from  the  goodness 
of  the  water  supply.  This  is  not  nnliiteiy ;  but  his  view 
of  the  name  n3t^^  as  ftom  the  same  root  as  the  AiaUc 

X>  Jk£>  '^dUeJl,  is  vety  doubtful,  the  £  (Ueb.  y)  being 
probably  ndtcal.    However,  iSet-'AdUA  be,  as  he  aver^ 


The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah  must 
have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and  foim  a  dreary 
contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the  eastern  side  in 
Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front  of  this  last, 
Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently  (Robinson,  ii. 
174-180).  It  has  been  suggested  [HOK  Haqid- 
qad]  that  the  name  Ha-gidgad,  or  Gudgodah, 
may  possibly  be  retraced  in  the  Wady  el-GhSdhd- 
ghvUi,  which  has  a  confluence  with  tiie  Wady  el- 
Jerafeh.  This  latter  runs  into  the  'Arabah  on  the 
west  side.  That  point  of  confluence,  as  laid  down  in 
Kiepert's  map  (Kobinson,  B.  S.  i.),  is  about  fifUen 
miles  from  the  'Arabah's  nearest  point,  and  about 
forty  or  forty-five  fhim  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  name  oi 
this  Wady  may  really  represent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  the 
'Arabah  than  the  Wady  now  reaches,  and  this  con- 
jectural identification  has  been  adopted  above. 
Jotbath,  or  Jotbatha,'  is  described  as  "  a  land  ot 
rivers  of  waters "  (Deut.  x.  7) ;  and  may  stand 
for  any  confluence  of  wadys  in  sufficient  force  to 
justify  that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in 
the  sonthem  portion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  same. 

The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  from  Sinai, 
then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows:  They  proceeded 
towarfs  the  N.E.  to  the  'Ain  eUHnder&h  (Haxe- 
roth),  and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  r^on, 
striking  directly  northwards  to  ^'Ain,  and  thence 
by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  spurs  of  the 
et-Tth  range,  descending  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wady  elrjerafeh,  until  the  sontfa-eastem  angle  ot 
the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jebel 
el-MOkhrah.  Hence,  after  despatching  the  spies, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  along  ita 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  retam. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
es-Safa  (Zephath),  and  the  penal  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  undeter- 
mined, save  in  the  last  half-dozen  stations  to 
Ezion-geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  above. 
They  then  marched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  probably 
up  the  'Arabah  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and 
sent  from  there  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  fonsed  them  to  retrace  the 
'Arabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died. 
Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut.  x.  6,  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned.*    Thence,  after 


a  region  of  abandant  water,  the  place  may  correspond 
with  Jotbath,  though  the  name  do  not.  Bis  map  places 
it  about  17  miles  N.W.  of  the  modem  extremity  of  the 
Gnlf  of  'Akabah— {.  e.  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah. 
His  general  view  of  the  route  to  and  ftam  Kadesh,  and 
especially  of  the  site  of  Stnat  and  Mount  Uor,  Is  hi- 
aihnlaiible.  See  further  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 
Bnrckhardt's  map  gives  another  watety  spot  with  palm- 
trees  in  the  'Artbah  itself,  not  fisr  ftum  its  aouthem  end, 
which  might  also  suit  for  Jotbath. 

•  Hengstenberg  (,Avlhmtieit]i  of  Vie  Pent.  11. 36e)  ha* 
another  explanation  of  the  deranged  order  of  the  stations 
enumerated  Just  above,  based  on  the  supposition  that  in 
the  two  passages  (Nam.  xxxiii.  3U-35,  Dent.  x.  6,  7)  the 
march  proceeded  in  two  opposite  directions;  but  this 
would  obviously  require  a  reverse  order  of  aZ2  the  stations, 
and  not  the  derangement  of  two  merely.  Von  Banmer 
tbought  that  the  line  of  maicb  threaded  the  'Arabah 
tbrlce  through,  and,  mal^g  altowance  for  the  mistake  of 
giving  it  each  time  a  nearly  rectilinear  dincUon,  be  la 
iM>t  Sir  wrong. 
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reaching  'Akabah,  and  tuniiog  noiih-«tttward,  thej 
pused  bj  a  Dearly  itraight  line  towardu  the  eastern 
border  of  Moab. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  list  from  Rithmah  to 
Mithcah,  both  inclusive,  nothing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  pvobably  belong 
to  the  wilderaeM  of  Kadesh;  bnt  no  line  can  be 
assigned  to  the  route  beyond  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wilderness  given  abore.  Id 
the  sequel  to  the  burial  of  Aaron,  and  the  refiisal 
of  Edom  to  permit  Israel  to  "  pass  thivugh  his 
border  "  >>  (which  refusal  may  perhaps  have  been 
received  at  Mount  Hor  (Hoserah),  though  the 
message  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  the  city 
Kadesh),  occurred  the  necessity,  consequent  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  "  compassing  the  land 
of  Edom"  (Num.  in.  4),  when  they  were  much 
"  disoouragoi  because  of  the  way,"  •  and  where  the 
cnnsequeut  murmuring  was  rebuked  by  the  visita- 
tion of  the  "  fiery  serpents"  (v.  5, 6).  There  is  near 
Ehith  a  promontory  known  as  the  Bia  Urn  Hai/e, 
"  the  mother  of  serpents,"  which  seem  to  abound 
in  the  region  adjacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
the  scene  of  that  jud^^ment,  the  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march,  rounding 
the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  laid  down  in 
Deut.  ii.  8,  as  being  "  through  the  way  of  the  phun 
(i.e.  the  'Arabab)  from  Ehth  and  from  Ezion- 
geber,"  whence  **  turning  northward,"  baring 
"  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  they  "  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Moab '' (v.  3,8). 

Some  permanent  encnmpmant,  perhap*  repre- 
sented by  Zalmonah  in  Num.  miii.  41,  42,  seems 
here  to  bare  taken  pbuse,  to  judge  from  the  argent 
expression  of  Moset  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13: 
"  Now  rise  np,  said  I,  and  get  yon  over  the  brook 
Zered,"  which  Uy  further  N.  a  little  E.,  being 
probably  the  Waii/  ti-Ahty  (Robinson,  ii.  157). 
[Zered.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague  of  ser- 
pents may  be  the  probable  account  of  this  apparent 
urgency,  which  would  on  this  Tiew  have  taken 
place  at  Zalmonah ;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
scene  of  that  plague  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  Zalmonah  °  to  hare  lain 
in  the  Wady  Itlim,  which  has  ita  junction  with  the 
'Anibah  close  to  'Akabah,  the  modem  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonize  the  various  indications,  and 
lorro  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zered 
(r.  14).   Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through  'Akabah, 

<■  Dr.  BoUnaon  thinks  that  by  the  "  King's  Hlghwsj" 
the  Wady  Ohwoeir,  opening  a  thoroughrare  Into  the  heart 
of  the  EdomlUah  teirltoty  was  meant  (11. 157).  Tbou^ 
the  passage  through  Edom  was  nftised,  the  burial  of  the 
most  sacred  person  of  a  kindxed  people  may  have  been  al- 
lowed, especially  If  Mount  Hor  was  already,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
suggests,  a  local  sanctuary  of  the  region  (S.  i  P.  97-98). 

•  The  way  np  the  'Arabah  was  toilsome,  and  Is  so  at 
this  day.  Dr.  KoUnsun  calls  It  "a  still  more  fMgbtfnl 
desert"  than  the  Slnaitlc  91.  IM).  The  pass  at  the  head 
of  the  Oair  of  'Akabah  towards  tt-Tfk")t  famous  for  Its 
difflcalty,  and  for  the  destruction  which  It  causes  to 
animals  ofburden  "  (1. 175).  Only  two  traTellere,  Laborde 
and  BertuQ.  have  accomplished  (or  recorded  their  accom- 
plishment of)  the  entire  length  of  the  'Aiabab. 

d  Von  Ranmer  Uentlfles  it  with  Jfoiit,  a  few  mlnntes 
to  the  E.  of  Petra. 

•  Ponon  Is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  (Beland,  692)  as 
**  Quondam  dvltas  princlpum  Edom  nunc  viculns  In  de- 
serto.  nbl  ocnun  metalla  domnatomm  supplldls  effudl- 
untar  Inter  dvitatem  Petnun  et  Zoarmm."  Atbanas. 
BpUt-aiSMt.  ncaniittrmtei,  speaks  of  the  oondenination 


thus  deacribea  the  spot  in  question  (5.  and  P.  84, 
85) :  "  'Akabah  is  a  wretched  rillage  shrouded  in  a 
palm-gi\)ve  at  the  north  end  of  the  gulf,  gathered 
round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protectioa  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage.  .  .  .  This  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  present  existence  of  'Akabah,  whidi  stands  oa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath,—'  tiie  Palm-Trecs,' 
so  called  from  the  grove.  Its  situation,  howercr, 
is  very  stiiking,  looking  down  the  beautiful  gulf, 
with  its  jagged  ranges  on  eadi  side.  On  the  wert 
is  the  gi-eat  black  pass,  down  which  the  pilgrimage 
descends,  and  fitmi  which  'Akahah  ('  the  Pass')  de- 
rives its  name  ;  on  the  north  opens  the  wide  plain, 
or  Deaert  Valley,  wholly  different  in  character  from 
anything  we  have  seen,  still  called,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  '  the  'Arabah.'  Down  this  csme 
the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  Kadesh,  sod 
through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hills  they  fioaUy 
turned  off  to  Moob.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Wftdy  Ithm, 
which  turns  the  eastern  range  of  the  'Arabah.  .  . . 
It  it  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to  Petra,  and  ia 
ancient  times  seems  to  bare  been  the  main  appicaeh 
from  Elath  or  'Akabah.  .  .  .  The  only  publidied 
account  of  it  is  that  of  Laborde.  These  mountaiv 
appear  to  be  granite,  till,  as  we  advance  north- 
wai-d,  we  reach  the  entrance  o(  the  W&dy  Tubal, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appean  ia 
the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the  Wady  d-'Aii, 
architectnie-wise  abore  grey  granite." 

Three  stations,  Ponon,*  Oboth,  and  Ije-Abaiim, 
were  passed  between  this  locality  and  the  brook  or 
ralley  of  Zered  (Num.  zxi.  10-12,  camp,  ixiiii. 
49,  44),  which  ust  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
itineisry,  aa  neither  do  those  of  "  the  brooks  li 
Amon,"  Beer,  Hattanab,  Nabaliel,  and  Bamctk, 
all  named  in  Norn.  zxi.  14-30 ;  bnt  the  intemi 
between  Ije-Aborim  and  Nebo,  which  last  can- 
spends  probably  (see  Deut.  zzxir,  1)  with  tkt 
Pisgah'  of  xxi.  20,  is  filled  by  two  stetions  merdy, 
named  Dibon-gad  and  Almon-diblathaim,  frnn 
whence  we  may  iufcr  that  in  these  two  only  wen 
pemMoent  halts  made.  [Dibon-oad,  AlhM- 
DIBLATHAIM.]  In  this  stage  of  their  ■pnigns> 
occurred  the  "digging"  of  the  "  well"  by  "the 
princes,"  the  successive  rictories  over  Sihon  sul 
Og,  and,  lastly,  the  6mions  episodes  of  Balaam  and 
Fhinehaa,  and  the  final  numbering  of  the  people, 
followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  Midianil<s 
(Num.  xxi.  17,  xiii.-xxri.,  xxii.  1-12;  comp. 
Dent.  U.  24-37,  iii.  1-17). 

One  passage  remains  in  whidi,  although  the 


of  a  person  to  the  mines  of  Pbseno,  where  be  would  ooly 
live  a  few  days.  Winer  says,  Seetzra  took  fixlail/**** 
for  Pnnon.  referring  to  Jfanatl.  Cormp.  ivll.  137.  I* 
borde  (Ctmmtnt.  on  Num.  xxxHI.  «)  thinks  that  a* 
place  named  by  Jerome  and  Athanaslus  cannot  be  PmeOi 
which  he  says  lay  S.E.  of  Petra.  He  adds  that  Barcklunt 
and  Ton  Kamner  took  TU/Ueik  for  PmHn.  He  placa 
Oboth  "dansIead£oombmdeBataieh(MUd*y,Baliiiiioo). 
laissant  aiusi  Masn  1  drolte." 

'  Dr.  Stewart  (T.  >*  K.  386)  says,  "  The  river  Anw 
empties  Itself  Into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  them  riM 
the  lofty  Oebel  Atarous,  which  Is  believed  to  be  the  K<l» 
or  llsgah  of  Scripture."  He  Jostlfies  this  ftwn  iu  beW 
the  highest  monntaln  on  the  Moabltlsh  border,  and  ban 
the  hot  firing  CalUrhol!  being  sjtnated  at  Its  han  vblch 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Ashdoth  ("iprlngi"  o' 
••streams")  of  Fbgab  of  Dent.  iv.  49.  He  adds  thst 
••  Moses  conld  bare  seen  the  land  of  Israel  ftem  that 
monntaln."  The  Amon  is,  without  doubt,  the  HJnijf 
a-Vitjeb.  Ar  of  Moab  Is  Areopolls,  BabbathMoaN  «>» 
SaMa.    £Ak-M(ub  and  Ajciok.] 
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treat  recorded  belonga  to  the  doae  of  Moaes'  life, 
relating  to  his  last  words  in  the  plain  of  Hoab, 
and  ss  sncb  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
several  names  of  places  yet  occur  which  are  iden- 
tical with  some  herein  considered,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  sense  those  places  are  connected 
with  the  scene  of  that  event.  The  passage  in 
qnestion  is  Deut.  i.  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  hare 
spoken  "  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  between  Paran 
and  Tophel ,  and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab. "  I 
The  words  "on  this  side"  might  here  mislead, 
meaning,  as  shown  by  the  LXX.  rendering,  Wpay, 
"  acraas"  or  "  beyond,"  i. ».  on  the  E.  side.  This 
if  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  little  nse  to  examine 
the  question  by  the  aid  of  maps,  since  the  more 
accurate  they  are,  the  more  profaaUy  will  they 
tend  to  coniiue  our  view  of  it.  The  words  seem  to 
foi^t  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabeh  presents  its  end  to 
the  end  of  the  'Arafaah  ('*  plain,  ),  and  to  assume 
that  it  presents  the  Inyth  of  its  coast,  on  which 
Dizahab  {DaAab)  lies.  This  length  of  coast  is  re- 
garded, then,  as  opposite  to  the  'Arabah ;  and  thus 
the  'Arabah,  in  which  Hoses  spolse,  is  defined  by 
"  Faran  and  Tophel,"  lying  on  opposite  edges  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  rather  of  the  whole  depression  in 
which  it  lies,  which  is  in  fiict  the  'Arabah  continued 
northward.  Patan  here  is  perhaps  the  Kl  Paran  to 
which  Chedorlaomer  came  in  Gen.  ziv.  6  [Parak], 
and  probably  Tophel  is  the  well-known  Tiiftteh  to 
the  NJ4.E.  of  Petra;  and  similarly  the  Red  Sea, 
"over  against"  whidi  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying,  is 
defined  by  Dizahab  on  its  coast,  and  Hazeroth  near 
the  same.  The  introduction  of  "  Laban"  is  less 
dear,  but  probably  means,  from  its  etymology, 
"  the  white,"  t. «.  the  chalk  and  limestone  region, 
which  in  the  mountain-range  of  2Vi,  comes  into 
view  from  the  Edomitish  mountains  (Stanley,  8. 
and  P.  87),  and  was  probably  named,  from  that 
point  of  view,  by  the  paler  contrast  which  it  there 
offered  to  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  the  sandstones 
and  granites  of  Mount  Seir,  which  formed  their 
own  immediate  foreground. 
A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sae.  Xi(.,  April, 


» T?  I'D  ^D  na^^a  Tsnea  )Tvn  "qj?3 
ant  m  nixm  ryn  hekr^t  vhb  m  the 

TT       ':  ..-J-  'tt:        V       ' -••       "T     T 

words  of  the  Heb.  text,  from  which  the  LXX.  offers  some 
divergencies,  being  as  follows : — ir^pop  rov  lop&li'ov  iv 

ilMjUvw  ^opiv  To0iA,  JCol  Al>^&»'  xeU  KvXmv  jccu  xara- 
XinSirea.  The phrsse  t)4D'D\  If  "  Red  Sea"  be,  as  the 
LXX.  conllrDii^  the  tme  meaning.  Is  here  abridged 
Into  ;|)D.  The  word  Ha^a  was  possibly  dlffnentlr 
read  hj  the  LXX.  (qaeiy,  a^l^a,  as  If  •the  evening" 
wete="  the  west,"  t>i<nux),  whilst  •apav  To^A  looks 
as  tboogb  It  were  meant  for  one  compormd  name ;  and 
the  two  last  names  are  translated,  Uaxeroth  beings"  en- 
closnns,"  and  Dl-tahsb="  the  golden."  N.B.  Bateroth 
elsewhere  Is  represented  by  'AmipM  (Num.  xl.  36,  ill.  1, 
16). 

k  Some  inddenlal  erron  of  this  wiiter,  tboogh  unim- 
portant, mar  assist  In  forming  an  eatfanate  of  bis  work. 
Tbns  he  Identiaes  Petra  with  Boirah,  the  fbrmer  being 
the  capital  of  the  later  Nsbatheans,  the  Utter  that  of 
the  Edom  oF  the  prophetic  period  and  locally  distinct. 
Again  he  says,  "  Of  all  the  people  In  the  mdverae  the  race 
most  detested  bj  the  Jews  were  the  Idmneana."  That 
race  has  generally  been  thogght,  on  good  aatbarlty,  to 
be  the  Samaritans. 

>  Some  feeling  of  rivalry  there  no  doubt  was ;  but 


1860,  on  Smai,  Kadesk,  and  Mount  ffor,  pro- 
pounds an  entirely  original  view  of  these  sites,  in 
conflict  with  every  known  tradition  and  hitherto 
accepted  theory.^  For  instance,  Josephus  identi- 
fies Mount  Uor  with  Peti^  and  Kei'ek ;  Jerome 
and  Kosmas  point  to  Serial  in  the  granitic  moun- 
tain region  as  Sinai ;  but  this  writer  sets  aside 
Josephus'  testimony  as  a  whoUy  corrupt  tradition, 
invented  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  prejudice  against 
the  Idumeans,  in  whose  territory  between  Eleu- 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Elath  (see  Jerome  on  Obail.), 
he  asserts  they  all  lay.  [Edoihtes.]  Kadesh  the 
city,  and  perhaps  Kadesh  Bainea,  did  so  lie,  and 
possibly  Elusa,  now  el-KhSlesah,  may  retain  a 
trace  of  "  Kadesh,"  several  types  of  which  nomen- 
clature are  to  be  found  in  the  region  lying  thence 
southward  [Kadesb]  ;  but  el-KhSiaah  lies  too 
far  N.  and  W.  to  be  the  Kadesh  Bamea  to  which 
Israel  came  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies,"  and  which 
is  dearly  in  for  doser  connexion  with  Zephath 
(^ea-Sifa)  than  el-Khilesah  could  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  seems  gi'eot  reason  for  thinking  that, 
had  so  well-known  and  historical  a  pbce  as  Elusa 
been  the  spot  of  any  great  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Exodus,  the  tradition  would  probably  have  been 
traceable  in  some  form  or  other,  whereas  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  any.  Kadesh,  again,  lay  "  in  the 
uttermost  of  the  border"  of  Edom.  Mow,  although 
that  border  may  not  have  lain  solely  E.  of  the 
'Arabah,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  known  focts 
to  extend  it  to  Elusa;  for  then  the  enemies  en- 
countered in  Hormah  would  have  been  Edomites, 
whereas  they  were  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and 
Amorites;  and  Israd,  in  forcing  the  pass,  would 
have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entirely  ab- 
stained from — attempting  violence  to  the  tenitory 
of  Edom.  The  "  designs  "  which  this  writer  attri- 
butes to  the  "  Rabbis,"  as  regards  the  period  up  to 
Josephus'  time,  are  gratuitous  imputations;  nor 
does  he  dte  any  authorities  for  this  or  any  other 
statement.  Kor  was  there  any  such  feeling  against 
the  Idumeans  as  he  supposes.'  They  annexed  part 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon  during  the 
Captivity,  and  were  subsequently,  by  the  warlike 


this  writer  vastly  exaggerates  it,  In  supposing  that  the 
Jewish  Babbis  pnrposcly  oblHeraled  genuine  traditions, 
which  referred  these  sites  to  Idumean  territory— that  of 
a  drcomclsed  and  vanquished  race  who  bad  accepted  the 
place  of  "  proaelytes  of  the  covenant " — In  order  to  tranifer 
them  to  what  was  then  the  terrlloi7of  the  purely  Gentile 
and  often  hostile  Nabatheans.  Sorely  a  tiansler  the  other 
way  wotild  have  been  far  more  likely.  Above  all,  what 
reaaon  Is  there  for  thinking  that  the  Kabbis  of  the  period 
bualed  themselves  with  such  points  at  all  ?  Zeal  for  sites 
Is  the  growth  of  a  later  age.  There  Is  no  proof  that  they 
ever  cared  enough  for  Mount  Hor  to  fablfy  for  the  sake 
of  It.  As  regards  Jdxl  Ocfjme  being  Slnal,  the  writer 
seems  to  have  formed  a  false  conception  of  O^jmct 
which  be  draws  as  a  prominent  monntaln  boas  In  the 
range  of  Ilk,  takhig  that  range  for  Horeb,  and  the  pro- 
minent moontain  for  Sinai,  The  best  maps  show  that 
it  had  nu  such  predominance.  They  give  it  (e.  g. 
Kiepert's)  as  a  distinct  but  less  clearly  defined  and  appa- 
rently lower  range,  falling  beck  into  the  northern  plateau 
in  a  N.W.  direction  from  about  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  71k;  which,  from  ail  the  statementa  regarding  it. 
Is  a  low  horizontal  range  of  limestone,  with  no  such 
prominent  central  point  whatever,  Rnawgger  describes 
particularly  the  mounting  by  the  wall-like  partlUon  of 
"  Edjme."  to  the  plateau  of  EtUme  Itself.  "  The  height," 
he  says,  "which  we  bad  here  to  mount  Is  In  no  wise 
considerable,"  and  adds,  "  we  had  now  arrived  at  the 
plateau"  (,lieUm,  ill.  M,  61). 
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Uaocabecs,  annexed  tbemaelves,  received  circum- 
cision and  the  law,  by  which  an  Kdomite  might, 
'*  in  tlie  third  generation,"  enter  the  congregation 
of  Israel  (Dent,  xiiii.  8),  so  that  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  they  must  hare  been  fully  recognized. 
The  Jews  proper,  indeed,  still  spealc  of  them  as 
"  foreigners,"  but  to  them  as  having  the  place  of 
kinsmen,  a  common  share  in  Jerusalem,  and  taax  of 
its  sanctity  as  their  "  metropolis ;"  and  Joaephus 
expressly  testifies  that  they  kept  the  Jewish  feasts 
theie  (/lirf.  xvii.  10,  §2  ;  comp.  B.  J.  iv.  4, 
§4,  5).  The  zealots  and  the  party  of  order  both 
appealed  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat  as  in  our 
Rebellion  both  parties  appealed  to  the  Scots. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  natural  history  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  have  been  considering.  A 
number  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitic  i-egion  have 
been  mentioned.  [Sinai.]  The  domestic  cattle  of  the 
Bedouins  will  of  course  be  found,  but  camels  more 
numerously  in  the  drier  ti-acts  oiet-TVt.  Schubert 
{Reben,  ii,  354 )  speaks  of  Sinai  as  not  being  fre- 
quented by  any  of  tlie  larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor 
even  by  jackals.  The  lion  has  become  veiT  rare, 
but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  region  (Negeb, 
46,  47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter  (xiv.  333)  says, 
are  rare,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  mentions  hyenas  as 
common  in  the  Wady  Mighara;  and  Ritter  (ibid.), 
on  the  autboi-ity  of  Burckhardt,  ascribes  to  the 
region  a  creature  which  appean  to  be  a  crcaa  be- 
tween a  leopard  and  a  wolf,  both  of  which  are 
rare  in  the  Peninsula,  bnt  by  which  profa&bly  a 
hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A  leopard-skin  was  ob- 
tained by  Burckhardt  on  Sinai,  and  a  fine  leopard 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  seen  by 
■ome  of  his  party  in  their  ascent  of  Um  Shaumer 
in  1862.  Schubert  continues  his  list  in  the 
hjirax  8yriac«$,  the  ibex,''  seen  at  TUfUeh  in 
llocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together,  and  a  pair  of 
whose  boms,  seen  by  Burckhardt  (Arab.  405-6)  at 
Kerei,  measured  3j  feet  in  length,  the  webr,'  the 
shrew-mouse,  and  a  creature  which  he  calls  the 
"  spring-maus  "  ■■  (ma  jaeulat  or  jerboa  7),  also  a 
eonij  famelicm,  or  desert-fox,  and  a  lizard  known 
as  the  Agama  Sinaitica,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  one  of  thoae  described  below.  Hares 
and  jerboas  are  found  in  Wady  Feirin.  Schubert 
quotes  (ibid,  note)  Kiippell  as  having  found  speci- 
mens of  helix  and  of  coccinella  in  this  wildeiness ; 
for  the  former,  comp.  Forsk&l,  /ctm«s  Serum  Natur. 
Tab.  xvi.  Schubert  saw  a  fine  eagle  in  the  same 
region,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush,  with 


'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  commends  the  Seih  of  the  Ibex  as 
(ttperlor  to  any  of  the  deer  tribe  that  be  bad  ever 
eaten. 

1  Or  aobr,  ^.,  •  fell  simllls  sine  candt  herbipbagns 

montloola    caio    Inoolis    edulis"    (Forskil,    Deiarift. 
Jnim.  v.), 

-  Seetsen  (ill.  41)  eaw  boles  In  the  earth  made,  he 
thongbt,  by  mice,  In  going  from  Hebron  to  Msdara. 

■  Probably  these  birds  have  mnilshed  a  story  to  Pllny, 
of  their  settling  by  night  on  the  yards  of  ships  in  sncli 
vast  nnmbera  as  to  alnk  Ibcm  (.V.  B.  x.). 

'  With  tbis  compare  the  mention  bjr  Bnrckbardt  (op. 
Ritter,  ilv.  333)  of  a  great  wild-dog  qioken  of  by  the 
Bedonina,  and  tbongbt  by  Kitter  to  be  perhaps  tbe  same 
as  the  Derban  of  the  Hedjas  desert. 
J-  - 
»  l-rt^l.  rona  (Freylag). 


5-0- 


,  ekanoelmn  (Fr).    Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of 


stonecbat  and  other  song-birds,  aitd  speaks  of  tk* 
warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  aixlikle  fram  tlM 
mwiosa  bush.  Clouds  of  biids  of  pascage  were 
visible  in  the  Wudy  Jfurrah.  Near  the  same  tract 
of  wilderness  Dr.  Stanley  saw  "  the  sky  darkened  by 
the  flights  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  t* 
be  large  i«l-legged  cranes,  3  feet  in  height,  with 
black  and  white  wings,  measuring  7  feet  from  tip 
to  tip"  (S.  ^  P.  82).  At  TB/li^  crowa  abound. 
On  Serbil  Dr.  Stewait  saw  the  red-legged  partridge 
(Tent  and  Khan,  117  ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  St/ria, 
534);  and  the  bird  "  katta,"  in  some  parU  of  the 
Peninsula,  comes  in  such  numbers  that  boys  sooe- 
times  knock  over  three  or  four  at  a  single  thrmr  af 
a  stick.a  Hasselqnist,  who  saw  it  here  and  in  Egy]it, 
calls  it  a  partridge,  smaller  than  oun,  and  of  a  giejidk 
colour  (204).  Kitter  (xiv.  333)  adds  linneU  ^,7), 
ducks,  pimrie-birds,  heath-cocks,  larks,  a  spedmea 
of  finch,  besides  another  small  bird,  probably  rad- 
breast  or  chaffinch,  the  varieties  of  &loon  kwnrn  as 
the  brachydactylus  and  the  n^er,  and,  of  coarse,  a* 
the  coast,  sea-swallows,  and  mews.  Flocka  of  faloa 
rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  by  Mr,  Tyrwhitt. 
Seetzen,  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara,  makes 
mention  of  the  following  animals,  whose  names 
were  mentioned  by  his  guides,  though  he  does  not 
say  that  any  of  them  were  saea  by  himself: — 
wolf,  porcupine,  wild-cat,  oonoe,  mole,  wild^as, 
and  three  not  easily  to  be  identified,  the  SWU, 
dog-shaped,°  the  Anmch,  which  devours  the  gaxelle, 
and  the  Ikkajib,  said  to  be  small  and  in  shape  lifct 
a  hedgehog.  Seetzen's  list  in  this  locality  also 
includes  certain  reptiles,  of  which  such  aa  can  be 
identified  are  explained  in  the  notes : — el-UeUabki, 
than  el-Sileiman,  el-Lidtcha  or  Lejaf  ei-flamit 
or  ffirbi,^  Dacherrdr  or  Jarrdreh,'  el-DAk,  otliep- 
wise  Dtiie,'  el-H<mne  or  Hatum,*  et-IAffed ;  and 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eafie,'* 
vultHie  (er-Sakham),  crow  (et-Qrib),  kite  (Bi- 
ddyeh),^  tod  an  nnknown  bird  called  by  him  {7a^ 
Saiet.  His  gnides  told  him  of  ostriches  aa  seen  near 
Bteiaha  on  the  way  fivm  Hebron  to  Sinai,  and  he 
saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  great  diatanoe 
to  the  south  of  Hebron.  The  same  writer  alaa 
mentions  the  edible  lizard,  el-Dtob,  aa  ireqdfcntly 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  wiUemesa,  and  h»  tlurd 
volume  has  an  appendix  on  zoology,  partieulariy 
describing,  and  oftoi  with  illustrations,  manj  rep- 
tiles and  sei-pents  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  withont, 
however,  pointing  out  sudi  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
wilderness.    Among  these  are  thirtitn  varictiea  of 


one  of  these  as  seen  by  blm  at  the  entrsnoe  of  nWy 
a-SheylA  on  tbe  roste  from  Sues  to  Sinai  by  .MrttiC 
si- JTkadba,  wbich  appeared  gnen  In  diada  and  yeDow  ia 
siushine. 


(FT.). 


MOfpimMm  flMTConMi  nteto,  totni^Ji^ 


•  ^.jf,.  LaeertaJmntKFt.-):  and  k   y.  -a  wenn;" 

bnt  this  difference  of  stgntOcation  seema  to  Aow  that 
they  cannot  represent  one  and  tbe 
Seetsen's  text  would  seem  to  Intend. 

S  — 


'  jo\«)^  wOviM. 
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liznd,  tw«ntj-<ne  of  serpent,  and  seven  of  fi-og, 
besidea  fitieeu  of  Kile-fish.  Laborde  spenks  of  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  and  black-«caled  lizards,  which  per- 
ibnte  the  sand,  as  found  on  the  eastern  border  oi 
Kdom  near  TUfUeh  {Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  42). 
The  MS.  of  Mr.  Tyi-whitt  speaks  of  stalling  "a 
lai^  sand-coloured  lizard,  about  3  feet  long,  exactly 
like  a  crocodile,  with  the  same  bandy-look  about  his 
ftne-legs,  the  elbows  turning  out  enormously."  He 
ia  described  as  covered  not  only  "  in  scales,  but  in  a 
regular  armour,  which  rattled  quite  loudly  as  he 
ran."  He  "  got  up  before  the  dromedary,  and 
Tanisbed  into  a  bole  among  some  retem."  This 
occurred  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb. 
Hasselquist  (220)  gives  a  Lacerta  Scincut,  "  the 
Seine,"  a*  found  in  Arabia  Petmee,  near  the  Red 
Sea,  at  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  he  says  is 
moefa  nsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  as  an 
aphrodisiac,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  being  given 
in  powder,  and  broth  made  of  the  recent  ilesh.  He 
also  mentions  the  edible  locust,  Grylha  Arabicu$, 
which  appears  to  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
preparaUoD  of  it  for  food  (230-233).  Burckhaidt 
names  a  cape  not  Gu-  from  'Akabeh,  Sia  Um  Haye, 
<Tom  the  number  of  serpents  which  abound  there, 
and  accordingly  applied  to  this  region  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  fiery  serpents  "  r  in  Num.  xii.  4-9. 
Schubert  (ii.  362)  remarked  the  firat  serpents  in 
going  from  Suez  and  Sinai  to  Petra,  near  tt-ffSd- 
htr4h ;  he  describes  them  as  speckled.  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  499, 502)  saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  inches 
thick,  in  the  sand.  According  to  Kttppell,  serpents 
elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula  are  rare.  He  names  two 
poiaoDous  kinds,  Cerastet  and  Scytalia  (iiitter,  xiv. 
329).  The  scorpion  has  given  his  name  to  the 
"  Ascent  of  Scorpions,"  which  was  pert  of  the 
bonndaiy  of  Judah  on  the  side  of  the  southern 
desert.  Wady  tt-Zvaotirah  in  that  r^on  swarmed 
with  them ;  and  De  Seulcy  says,  "  yon  cannot  turn 
over  a  single  pebble  in  the  Nedjd  (a  branch  wady) 
without  finding  one  under  it"  (De  Saulcy,  i.  529, 
quoted  in  Negih,  51). 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  fish,  mol- 
luscs,* Ik.,  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  should  consult 
Schubert  (ii.  263,  note,  298,  note,  and  for  the  phmts 
of  the  same  coast,  294;  note).  For  a  description  of 
the  coral-banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  see  Ritter  (xiv.  476 
foil.),  who  remarks  that  these  foimations  rise  from 
the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
parallel  to  its  line,  bespeaking  a  fundamental  con- 
nexion with  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  stretch  of 
(hore  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  A  fish  which  Seetzen 
calls  the  Mim  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
the  Bedouins  the  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  they  are 
food.  Kitter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fish  may  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (Mum.  xi.  22),  as  they  are 


T  Mr.  Wilton  IKegA,  51)  interprets  '■  flying,"  applied 
(Is.  zzx.  •)  to  the  serpent  of  the  South,  as  *  making 
great  springs ;"  and  "  fiery  "  as  either  denoting  a  sens*- 
ti<m  caused  by  the  bite,  or  else  "  red-ootoured ;"  since 
such  are  said  to  have  been  found  by  several  travellers 
whom  be  cites  in  Uie  region  between  the  Dead  and  Bed 
8eaa. 

•  A  nnmber  of  these  are  delineated  In  FonkSl's  lema 
JUrum  Nat.  among  the  later  plates :  see  also  Us  remet. 
It..  CoroUia  Marit  JMni' (iMd.).  Also  In  Rnaseggpr's 
atlas  some  specimens  of  the  same  classes  are  engraved. 
Scbnhert  (II.  370)  remarks  that  most  of  the  fish  fonod 
In  the  Galf  of  'Akabah  belong  to  the  tribes  known  as 
jtcoRlAunu  and  Ckaelakm  (Hasselquist,  233).    He  saw  a 


now  di^ed  and  salted  fi>r  sale  in  Cairo  or  at  tlie 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  near  the  foot 
of  Serbdl,  Schubert  saw  some  varieties  of  ehphnu, 
dyticus,  c(Jymbetei,  gyrmiu,  and  other  water  insects 
(Heite,  ii.  302,  note). 

As  regai^  the  vegetation  of  the  desei't,  the  most 
frequently  found  trees  are  the  date-palm  (PAoenix 
daclylifera),  the  desert  acacia,  and  the  tamarisk. 
The  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf,  as  described 
S,  4'  P.  20,  but  sometimes  the  "  dom  "  palm  is  seen, 
as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Schubert, 
ii.370;  comp. Robinson,!.  161).  Hasselquist, speak- 
ing of  the  date-palm's  powers  of  sustoiance,  says 
that  some  of  the  poorer  nmilies  in  Upper  Egypt  live 
on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being  ground  into 
a  provender  for  the  dromedary.  This  tree  is  often 
found  in  tufts  of  a  dozen  or  more  together,  the 
dead  and  living  boughs  interlacing  overhead,  the 
dead  and  living  roots  intertwining  below,  and  thus 
forming  a  canopy  in  the  desert.  The  date-palms  in 
Wady  Tir  are  said  to  be  all  numbered  and  res- 
tored. The  acacia  is  the  Mimosa  NUotica,  and  this 
forms  the  most  common  vegetation  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   Its  Arabic  name  is  e»-Seyal  (^Iaw),  and 

it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
"  Shittim  wood  "  for  the  Tabernacle  (Foi-akSI,  Deacr. 
Plant.  Cent.  vi.  No.  90 ;  Celsii,  Hierob.  i.  498  foil. ; 
Kitter,  xiv.  335  loll.).  [Shittah-tkee.]  It  is 
armed  with  fearful  thorns,  which  sometimes  tear  the 
packages  on  the  camels'  backs,  and  of  course  would 
severely  bcerate  man  or  beast.  The  gum  arable  is 
gathered  frtim  this  tree,  on  which  account  it  is  also 
called  the  Acacia  gummifera.  Otiier  tamaiisks,  be- 
side the  mann^era,  mentioned  above,  are  fonnd  in 
the  desert.  Grass  is  compaiatively  rare,  but  its 
quantity  varies  with  the  season,  i^obinson,  on  find- 
ing some  in  Wady  Swnghy,  N.E.  frxim  Sinai,  near 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  remarks  that  it  was  the  first 
his  party  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile.  The 
terebinth  {Pittachia  tertbinthut,  Arab.  BStm)*  is 
well  known  in  the  wadys  atwut  Beersheba,  but  in 
the  actual  wilderness  it  hardly  occurs.  For  a  full 
description  of  it  see  Robinson,  ii,  222-3,  and  notes, 
also  i.  208,  and  comp.  COs.  Hierobot.  i.  34.  The 
"  broom,"  of  the  variety  known  as  retem  (Heb.  and 
Arab.),  rendei-ed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  juniper,"  is  a 
genuine  desert  plant;  it  is  described  (Robinson,  i. 
203,  and  note)  as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
shrub  therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding 
a  quantity  of  excellent  charcoal,  whidi  is  the  staple, 
if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  desert.  The  following  are 
mentioned  by  Schubert  (ii.  352-4)'>  as  fonnd  within 
the  limits  of  the  wilderness: — Mespiliu  Aaronia, 
Colntea  haleppica,  Atraphaxis  spinosa.  Ephedra 
alaba,  Cytisus  uniflorus,  and  a  Cynomoriiun,  a 
highly  interesting  vai-iety,  compared  by  Schubert 

large  turtle  asleep  and  basking  on  the  shore  near  the  oastle 
of  'Akahah,  wbicb  he  ineffectually  tried  to  capture. 

'  Seetzen  met  with  It  (III.  4?)  at  about  1  hour  to  the 
W.  of  Wady  el''Ain,  between  Hebron  and  Sinai ;  but  the 
mention  of  small  cornfields  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
shows  that  the  spot  has  the  character  of  an  oasis. 

<>  Schubert's  floral  catalogue  is  tmnsnally  rid.  He 
travelled  with  an  especial  view  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  regions  visited.  His  tracks  extend  ITom  Cairo  throogh 
Suei,  Ay&n  Hflsa,  and  TSr,  by  way  of  SerUU,  to  Rinai, 
thence  to  Mount  Hor  and  Petra;  thence  tff  Madara  and 
Hebron  to  Jerusalem ;  as  well  aa  In  the  northerly  region 
of  Fslestine  and  Syria.  His  book  sbonld  be  considted  by 
all  stud«mta  of  this  brandi  of  the  subject. 
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to  a  well  known  HnlUae  one.  To  these  be  adds  in 
a  note  (tfrtif.): — Dactylis  memphitica,  Gagea  reti- 
culata, Ramei  resicarius,  Artemisia  Judiuca,  Lejs- 
•era  discoidea,  Sontolioa  fiagrantissima,  Seriola, 
Lindenbei-gia  Sinaica,  Lamium  amplexicaule,' 
Stacbfs  affiais,  Sisjrmbriam  iris,  Ancbusa  Milleri, 
Asperugo  procmnbens,  OmphiJodes  intermedia, 
Daemia  conlata.  Reseda  canescens,  and  pruinoaa, 
Beaomuria  vermicuUta,  Fumaria  parviflora,  Hype- 
ooam  pendulum,  Cleome  trinerris,  Aerua  tomen- 
tosa,  Malra  Honbezey,  FagoDia,<  ZjrgophyUum  coc- 
dneum,'  Astragalus  Kresenii,  Genista  monosperma.* 
Schubert  (ii.  357)  also  mentions,  as  found  near  Abu 
Smcnr,  N.E,  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  sage,  and  of  what 
is  probably  goat's-rue,  also  (note,  ibid.)  a  fine 
variety  of  Astragalus,  together  with  Linaria,  Lotus, 
Cynosurus  echinatus,  Bromus  tectorum,  and  (365) 
two  varieties  of  Pergularia,  the  pi-ocera  and  the 
tomentoea. 

In  the  S.W.  r^'on  of  the  Dead  Sea  grows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Atclepiat 
gigantea '  of  botanists.  Dr.  Bobioson,  who  give*  a 
full  descriptioD  of  it  (i.  522-3),  says  it  might  be, 
taken  for  a  gigantic  species  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  nation  of  Hasselquist  (285,  287- 
8)  as  an  error,  that  the  <ruit  of  the  Solanum  tm- 
Imgela  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo,  resulted  in 
the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin  uninjured,  but 
wholly  chained  to  dost  within  (A.  524).  It  is 
the  'Other  of  the  Arab*.  RobinsiMi  also  mentions 
willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawtbonis  in  the  Sinaitio 
region,  from  the  first  of  which  the  Rit  Sifs&fth, 
"  willow-head,"  takes  its  name  (i.  106,  109 ; 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  {Jideh) 
in  abundance,  and  thyme  {Zdter),  «sA  in  the 
Wady  FeirSn  the  oolocynth,  the  Kvdhy  or  Kirdeejl 
a  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow  flower ;  and  in 
or  near  the  'Arabah,  the  juniper  {'Arar),  the  ole- 
ander {Difieh),  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the  Zah- 
nim,  as  also  the  plant  ei-Qhudak,  resembling  the 
Setem,  but  larger  (i.  110,  83  ;  ii.  124,  126,  119, 
and  note).  He  also  describes  the  Qkirkid,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  "lipee"  cast 
by  Hoses  into  the  wators  of  Uarah  (Ex.  zv,  25). 
It  grows  in  saline  regions  of  intonse  heat,  bearing- 
a  small  red  berry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous. 
Being  constantly  found  amongst  bmickish  pools,  the 
"  bane  and  antidote  "  would  thus,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, be  side  by  side,  bnt  as  the  fruit  ripens  in 
June,  it  could  not  have  been  ready  for  its  supposed 
use  in  the  early  days  of  the  Exodus  (Robinson,  i.  66- 
69).  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Forsk&l  gives  it  {Flor. 
Atg.  Arab,  p.  Ixvi.),  as  the  Pegantm  rettmm,  but 
that  it  is  more  correctly  the  Nitraria  tridentata  of 


•  Both  these  are  foand  in  cultivated  grounds  only. 

<  Shown  In  ForskU's  lamet  Rer.  Katur.  tab.  xi,  where 
several  Unds  of  MygofkyUum  are  deUoeated. 

•  Probably  the  same  as  the  nUm  mentioned  above. 

'  Many  varieties  of  Jjdepiu,  especially  the  Cardata, 
are  given  by  ForskU  (,Dtter.  Pkmt.  cent.  U.  49-Sl).  A 
writer  in  tkeSngliMkOyclofatd.(ifJf(U.Bitt.tnipparlatbe 
view  of  Hasselqalst.  which  Dr.  Boblnson  condemns,  calling 
this  tree  a  planum,  and  ascribing  to  a  tenthredo  the 
pbenomenon  which  oocnis  in  Its  iMt. 
£  o 

(  "     j^  ^,  arboris  nrae  nomen  in  deserto  crescentls 

c^Jns  flores  flaviore*  sunt  qnam  plantae  .  ,m  .^  ("""% 

Memecylon  titictcrium)  qipellatae"  (Freytsg).    For  this 
and  most  of  the  notes  on  the  Arabic  names  of  plants 


Desfiwtaines  (flora  Ailmt.  i.  372).  The  moonlaiB 
Um  Shavmer  takes  its  name  from  the  fennd  fbood 
opoD  it,  as  perhaps  may  Serbil  from  the  Ser, 
myrrh,  which  "  creep*  over  its  ledges  up  to  the 
very  summit," — •  plant  noticed  by  Dr.  Sfamley  s< 
"thickly  covering"  with  its  "shrubs"  the  "na- 
tural biuin  "  which  snrmonnts  ed-Mr,  and  ai  tees 
in  the  Wady  Sey&l,  N.E.  from  Siui  (&  #  P.  17, 
78-80).  Dr.  Stanley  also  notices  the  wild  thon, 
from  which  the  Wady  Sidri  takes  its  name,  the 
fig-tiw  which  entitles  another  Wady  the  "  Father 
of  Fig-trees "  (Abt  Hamad),  and  in  the  Wadg 
Seydl,  "a  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abei- 
Uiiran,  and  a  blue  thorny  plant  called  SiHdi." 
Again,  north-eastwards  in  Wady  el-'Aia  were  leen 
"  rushes,  the  lai^e-leaved  plant  called  EAer,"  and 
farther  down  the  "  Latcf,  or  caper  plant,  spriogiif 
from  the  clefls."  Seetzen's  metembryaiUhmmi, 
described  above,  page  1755,  noto  s,  is  noticed  b; 
Forsk&l,  who  adds  that  no  herb  is  more  commm 
in  sandy  desert  localities  than  the  seoond,  the  aodi- 

florum,  called  in  Arabic  the  ghasSi  (  JumLc).  H<s- 

aelqnist  speaks  of  a  meaemb,  which  he  odis  tlie 
"  fig-marigold,"  as  found  in  the  ruins  of  Alenndiis ; 
its  agreeable  saltish-aromatic  flavoor,  and  its  use 
by  the  Egyptians  in  salads,  accord  closdy  wiih 
Seetzen's  description.  Seetzen  gives  also  Arsliie 
name*  of  two  plants,  one  called  Ickedum  by  the 
guides,  described  as  of  the  size  of  heath  with  bloe 
flowers ;  the  other  named  8ubbh-tl-dich,  feund  to 
the  north  of  Wady  el-' Am,  which  had  a  diil>- 
shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a  foot  high  above  the 
earth,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  covered, 
whm  he  saw  it,  with  large,  golden  flowers  dii;- 
ing  close  together,  till  it  seemed  like  a  little 
ninepin  (Kegel).  Somewhat  to  the  south  of  thit 
he  observed  the  "  rose  of  Jericho  "  growing  in  the 
dreariest  and  most  desolato  solitude,  and  whidi 
B]^iearB  always  to  be  dead  {JBmaeti,  iii.  46,  54).  Is 
the  region  about  Madara  he  also  found  what  be 
calls  "  Chijst's-thom,"  Arab.  et-AtmiUii,  and  sd 
anonymous  plant  with  leaves  broader  than  a  tulip, 
perhap*  the  Eshtr  mentioned  above.  The  foUo*- 
ing  list  of  plants  between  Hebron  and  Msdsrs  is 
also  given  by  Seetzen,  having  probably  been  writtai 
down  by  him  from  hearing  them  pronomued  by 
his  Bedouin  guides,  and  some  accordingly  it  hss  not 
been  passible  to  identify  with  any  knovm  names,— ff- 
KhSrrdy,  mentioned  in  the  previous  column,  note>; 
el-Bureid,  a  hyacinth,  whose  small  pear-shaped  bolb 
is  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedouins,  lUArta^  et-Dtchirra, 
tlSphdra  (or  Z(^  ¥\f  «l-Erbiin,  el-Qdime,  Sckt- 
ktra  (or  Shakooreeym)^  el-Metn^  described  ss  s 
small  shrub,  el-Hmim,  el-SohiUueh,  possibly  the 


and  animals,  the  present  writer  ia  Indebted  to  Hr.  E. 
S.  Poole. 

^  "     U  A.  nomen  artxais  cnsoentis  In  areola  ll«« 

sallgneo,  fmctu  tizlpbino  amaro,  rsdidbas  lamnlieqw 
mbris,  ct^us  recentiore  fhictu  vescuntnr  csmeli,  cortioe 
autem  coria  condmisntur  **  (Freyt).  It  grows  to  s  man's 
beigbt,  with  a  flower  like  tbe  soIiE  (upxptiooo,  bnt  smaller, 
with  a  fralt  like  the  Jqlabe,  and  the  root  red. 

'  ,L»i.n<*«iyJtwfri»  (Freyt.). 

•■  ^.jCi-  c»<*on«»»;  intylm  (Forakil,  rtv. 
.^^jgit.  ap.  Fr^t).  Sncooiy  or  endive.  ConrlrlU*(MS. 
notes). 
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lame  us  that  called  SUleh,  as  aboTe,  by  Dr.  Stanley, 
el-Khdla  (or  Khal',}  el-Bandeyuk  (or  JJandakooi)," 
el-Liddemma,  el-Hadd&d,  Kali,  Addon  el-Hammdr 
(fit 'Man  el-Mimir).^  Some  more  rare  plants,; pr«- 
doos  on  account  of  their  products,  are  the  following : 
Bahammn  Aaronis,  or  mix  hehen,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Fettuck  el-Ban,  from  which  an  oil  is  extiacted 
having  no  perfiune  of  its  own,  but  scented  at  plea- 
sore  with  jessamine  or  other  odoriferous  leaf,  &c. 
to  make  a  dioice  unguent.  It  is  found  in  Meant 
Sinai  and  Upper  Egypt: — Cucurbita  Ldgenaria, 
Arab.  Charrah,  fonnd  in  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains  vk  covered  with 
rich  soil.  The  tree  producing  the  &mons  balsam 
called  "  of  Mecca,"  is  found  many,  days'  joiimey 
from  that  place  in  Arabia  Petraea.  Linnaeus,  after 
some  hesitation,  decided  that  it  was  a  species  of 
Amyrit.  The  olSxmum  liankincense  is  mentioned 
by  Hasselqaist  as  a  product  of  the  desert ;  but  the 
producing  tree  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
yields  the  gum  arable,  viz.,  the  Mimoia  nUotica, 
mentioned  above.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
Hchomumthm  officinalis,  "  camel's  hay,"  as  growing 
plentifully  in  the  deserts  of  both  the  Arabias,  and 
i^ards  it  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  predons,  aro- 
matic, and  sweet  plants,  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gave  to  Solomon  (Hasselqaist,  288,  255,  296-7 ; 
oomp.  250-1,  300).  Fuller  deUils  on  the  &cte  of 
natural  histoiy  of  ita  r^on  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
writers  referred  to,  and  some  additional  authorities 
may  be  found  in  Sprengel,  Historia  ret  Serb. 
vol.  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  gronnd  by 
the  Sinaitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with 
the  choicest  froit  trees,  and  with  a  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  is  famed  in  the 
markets  of  Cairo.  The  cypresses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  &r  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  single  conspicnous  one  near  the  "  cave  of 
Elias "  on  Jebel  M6sa.  Besides,  they  have  the 
silver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  pear, 
qnince,  almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  vine, 
dtron,  orange,  cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits 
named  in  the  Arabic  SchellOk  and  Bargik,  have 
been  snccessfuUy  natui-alized  there  (Robinson,  i, 
94 ;  Seetsen,  iii.  70  jic. ;  Hasselqaist,  425  ; 
S.  4-  P.  52).  Dr.  Stanley  views  these  as  mostly 
introduced  from  Europe ;  Hasselquist  on  the  con- 
trary views  them  as  being  the  originals  whence 
the  finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  tint 
brought.  Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees 
are  common  enough  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  and 
Damascus. 

[The  present  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Tyrwhitt  of  Ozfoi-d,  in 
allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  MS.  read  by 
that  traveller  before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  In  the  Journal  of  that  body, 
bnt  was  not  in  print  when  this  paper  went  to 
press.  The  refeiences  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  the 
preceding  article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to 
his  own  remarks  upon  the  article  itself,  which  he 
inspected  whilst  in  the  proof  sheet.]         [H.  U.] 
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eni  est  flos ;  canlis  exlgnos ;  Laser ;  Ruta  (FieyW). 


o-b- 


'O^JvAA' 


Lotns-plant   (Fieyt).     DIsUnct,  It 


WILLOWS  (D»a^,  'onSWin,  only  in  pi.  ; 
Irfa ;  (with  pnj)  iyvov  kKHous  ix  xe'/ut^^oV) 

K\&ytt  irynv :  taHcei),  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  above  Hebrew  term,  as 
is  proved  by  the  old  versions  and  the  kindred 

s  — 
Arabic  gharab  {i^tys).     Willows  are  mentioned 

in  Lev.  zxiii.  40,  among  the  trees  whose  branches 
were  to  be  used  in  &e  construction  of  booths 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  ;  in  Job  xl.  22, 
as  a  tree  which  gave  shade  to  Behemoth  (■■  the 
hippopotamus") ;  in  Is.  xliv.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Israel's  ofispring  should  spring  up  "  as  willows 
by  the  watei-courses ;"  in  the  Psahn  (cxxxvii.  2) 
which  so  beautifully  represents  Israel's  sorrow 
during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon—"  we 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the 
captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps,  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  the  weeping  willow  (Salix  Baby- 
lotacd)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine  (Strand's  Flora  Palaett.  No.  556), 
and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has  endeavoured 
to  show  (^Phaleg,  i.  cap.  viii.)  that  country  is 
spoken  of,  in  Is.  zv.  7,  as  "  the  Valley  of  Willows." 
This  however  is  very  doubtful.  Sprengel  {Hist. 
Sei  Herb.  i.  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the  'drdb 
to  the  Salix  BiAylonica ;  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  donbt  that  the  term  is  generic,  and  indudes 
other  species  of  the  large  family  of  SeUicet,  which 
is  probably  well  represented  in  Palestine  and  the 
Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Salix  alba,  S.  viminalis 
(osier),  8.  Aegyptiaca,  which  latter  plant  Sprengel 

identifies  with  the  mfe&f  {\_}teff\tr)  of  Abul'- 
&dli,  dted  by  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  108),  which 
word  is  prolnbly  the  same  as  the  Tsaphta&jMh 
(DBV&y)  of  Ezekid  (zvii.  5),  a  name  in  AraUo 
for  "a  willow."  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  644), 
mentions  a  fountain  called    'Am  Safe&f  (.u^ffi 

i^itaijo),  "the  Willow  Fountain"  (Cata&go, 

Arctic  Dictionary,  p.  1051),  Kauwolf  (quoted 
in  Bib.  Bot.  p.  274)  thus  speaks  of  the 
aafa&f: — ^"  These  trees  arc  of  various  sizes;  the 
stems,  branches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  soft,  and 
of  a  pale  ydlow,  and  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  birch ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
common  willow ;  on  the  boughs  grow  here  and 
there  shoots  of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  wild  fig- 
trees  of  Cyprus,  and  these  put  forth  in  spring 
tender  downy  blossoms  like  tiiose  of  the  poplar ; 
the  blossoms  are  pale  coloured,  and  of  a  .delidous 
fragrance;  the  natives  pull  them  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  distil  from  them  a  cordial  which  is  much 
esteemed."  Hasselquist  (Ihro.  p.  449),  under 
the  name  of  calaf,  apparently  speaks  of  tiie  same 
tree;  and  Foreal  (Deecripl.  Plant,  p.  lixvi.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Salix  Aegyptiaca,  while  he 
considers    the  tafaif  to  be   the    iS'.    Babylonica. 


sbonld  seem,  from  tbe  late-tree,  or  nSik  (*  ^)edes  of  the 
Mrd's-fiwttreroUr).    MeUtot  (MS.  notes). 


>  Comfrcy  (HS.  notes). 
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From  tbeM  ducrepanciee  it  tttaa  that  the  Arabic 
words  are  uaed  indefinitely  for  willows  of  different 
kinds. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,"  sajs  Lady  Callcott 
{Scripture  Herbat,  p.  533),  "  still  present  willows 
annually  in  their  synagogues,  bound  up  with  pelm 
and  myrtle,  and  accompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
this  country,  as  is  well  known,  sprigs  of  willow- 
blossoms,  under  the  name  of  "  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  on  some  part  of  the 
dress,  by  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  Babylonish  Captirity  the  willow  was 
always  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  prosperity. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  as  Mr.  Johns  [The  fbrett 
Trees  of  Britain,  ii.  p.  240)  truly  says,  "  for 
having  been  in  different  ages  emblematical  of  two 
directly  opposite  feelings,  at  one  tim*  being  associ- 
ated with  the  pelm,  at  another  with  the  cypress." 
After  the  Captirity,  however,  tins  tree  berame  the 
emblem  of  sorrow,  and  is  fi-eqnently  thus  alluded 
to  in  the  poetry  of  our  own  country ;  and  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  "  that 
the  dedkatioa  of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms." 

Various  nses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  used  "  flat  baslcets  of  wickerwork, 
similar  to  those  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day" 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  43),  Herodotus  (i. 
194)  meaks  of  boats  at  Babylon  whose  framework 
was  of  willow ;  soch  coracle-shaped  boats  are  re- 
presented in  the  Mineveh  sculptures  (see  Rawlinsbn's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  [W.  H.] 

WILLOWS.  THE  BBOOK  OF  THE  (^m 
D*3*l^  :  4  ^>^V*7i  'ApajSat :  torrent  salicum). 
A  wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv,  7)  ,in  his  dii|;e 
over  Moob,  His  language  implin  tliat  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  country — probably,  as 
Gesenlus  (Jesaia,  i.  532)  observes,  the  southern 
one.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  a  wady  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized 
southern  limit  of  the  northern*  kingdom  (Fiii-st, 
Sandwb. ;  Ewald,  Propheten)  This  latter  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as  "the  river  of  the  wilderness" 
(nS^n  '3:  ixf^li^^of  f&f  iveit&r;  torrens 
deKrti)'.  Widely  as  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  names  are  all  but  identical 
in  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
plural  in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos,  In  the 
latter  it  is  ha-Arabah,  the  same  name  which  is 
elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Ohdr  of  modem  Arabs.  If  the  two 
are  I'cgarded  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accu- 
rate fiirm  of  the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
Wady  el-Ahsy  is  intended,  which  breaks  down 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab  into  the  so-called  Ohor  a-Safieh,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  our  in- 


•  Amos  Is  siMakIng  of  the  northern  Uogdam  only,  not 
of  the  wbole  nstlon,  which  exdodes  the  intetpreution  of 
the  LXX.,  i.  e,  probsbl;  the  Wadf  O-Arith,  and  also  (If  it 
were  not  predoded  by  otber  reasons)  that  of  Qesenlus, 
the  KMron. 

k  It  is  surely  hKsntlons  (to  say  tb*  least)  to  speak  of 
a  mere  ooi^tnre,  sacb  ss  this,  in  tenns  as  positlTe 
and  unhesitating  as  If  It  were  a  ccrtafai  and  taidlqwtable 
tdentlflcatloD— ■■  Amos  I*  the  only  sacred  writer  who 
mentions  Um  Wady  el-Jelb;  whldi  be  deflnea  as  the 
aoalhcm  limit  of  Palestine The  minute  scoirai^  of 
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fbrmation  as  to  that  locality  is  very  scanty)  to  fimn  a 
natural  barrier  between  the  districts  of  Kerak  and 
Jebal  (Borckhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  7).  This  is  not 
improbably  also  the  brook  Zereo  (nachtJ-Zered) 
of  the  eailier  history. 

Should,  however,  the  Nachal  ha-Arabim  be  ren- 
dered "  the  Willow-torrent " — which  has  the  sup- 
port of  Gesenius  {Jesaia)  and  Posey  (Oomm.  on 
Amos,  vi.  14)— then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  name  Wady  Sufsaf,  ."Willow  Wady,"  is  still 
attached  to  a  port  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ravine, 
which  descends  from  Kerak  to  the  north  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9).  Either 
of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the  require- 
ments of  either  passage. 

The  Targum  Paeudojonathan  translates  the  name 
Zered  by  "  osiers,"  or  "  baskets." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton  in  his  work  oo  Tkt 
Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripture,  endcaroors 
to  identify  the  Nachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  with 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  forms  the  main  dnin  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Aiabah  (the 
great  tract  between  Jebel  Sherah  and  the  moim- 
tains  tXet-TCh)  are  discharged  into  the  Ohor  e*- 
Safieh  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (TUs 
important  wady  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Roint- 
son,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  this 
work  under  the  heed  of  Akabah,  vol.  i.  p.  89  6.) 
This  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted 
as  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single 
consideration  in  its  &vour  beyond  the  msgnitude  of 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probabilitj 
that  it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet.^ 

Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular  flight 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  connecting  it  with 
the  Orebim  (A.V,  "  ravens")  who  fed  Elijah  doling 
his  seclusion :— "  Pro  salicibns  in  Hebraeo  legimos 
Arabim  quod  potest  et  Arabes  intelligi  et  legi 
Orbim ;  id  est  villa  in  finibos  coram  sita  cujos  a 
plerisque  acoolae  in  Monte  Oreb  Eliae  praebuitae 
alimenta  dicnntur,  ,  .  ,"  The  whole  passage  is  a 
ctirious  mixture  of  topographical  confusion  and 
what  woukl  now  be  denouinoed  as  ntionalism.  [G.] 

WILLS.  The  subject  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion is  of  couiw  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
inheritance,  and  little  need  be  added  here  to  what 
will  be  found  above.  [Heir,  voL  i.  p.  779.]  Under 
a  system  of  close  inheritance  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
the  scope  for  bequest  in  respect  of  huid  was  limited 
by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re-entry  in 
the  Jubilee  year.  [Jubilee,  Vows.]  But  the 
Law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by  will  of  such  Umited 
interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with  those  rights. 
The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was  different, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  fiKt, 
have  frequently  been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev. 
XXV.  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  O.  T. 
under  tlw  Law,  of  testamentary  disposition,  (1) 
effected  in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (3  Sam,  xvli.  23), 
(2)  recommended  in  the  case  of  Hexekiah  (2  K.  zx. 


the  Prophet  hi  speaking  of  It  as  tlie  'udial  of'tb* 
Arsbah'"  (Aydi,  kc,  34.  36).  It  b«  not  even  tbe 
support  that  It  was  In  the  Prophet's  native  district. 
Amos  was  no  "  prophet  of  the  Negeb."  He  bekoged  to 
the  p&stnre-gTOnnds  of  Tdcoa,  not  ten  miles  fnmi  Jem- 
sslem,  and  all  bis  worii  seems  to  have  lain  In  Bethel  and 
the  northern  kingdom.  There  Is  not  ana  tittle  of 
evidence  that  he  ever  set  foot  In  the  Negeb,  or  knew 
anything  of  IL  Snch  statenxnts  as  these  are  calcalated 
only  to  damage  and  retard  tlw  too4dtering  progress 
of  Scripture  topogrq>by. 
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1 ;  Is.  xxzviii.  1) ;  and  it  mar  be  remarked  in 
both,  that  the  word  "set*  in  order,"  marg.  "  give 
chaif^  ooneemiiig,"  agrees  with  tiie  An^bic  word 
"command,"  which  td»  means  "make  a  will" 
(Micfaaelis,  Law  of  Moaes,  art.  80,  vol.  i.  p.  430, 
ed.  Smith.  Various  directions  concerning  wills  will 
be  found  in  the  Mishna,  which  imply  disposition  of 
land,  Baba  Bathr.  viii.  6,  7>  [H.  W.  P.] 

'WmPLE  (nnepp).  An  oM  English  word  for 
bood  or  veil,  representing  the  Hebrew  mitpachath 
in  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated 
"veil"  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies  rather  a 
kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schroeder,  Dt  VetlUu 
J/tt/ier.  iWr.  c.  16).  [Dbess,  p.456.]  [W.L.B.] 

WINDOW  {fhn  ;  Chal.  13  :  Bvpls).  The  win- 
dow of  an  Oriental  house  cotudsts  generally  of 
an  aperture  (as  the  word  chalUn  implies)  closed 
in  with  lattice-woric,  named  in  Hebrew  by  the 
terms  druiidA*  (Eccl.  rii.  3,  A.  V.  "window;" 
Hos.  liu.  3,  A.  V.  "  chimney  "),  chSrakUm '  (Cant. 
ii.  9),  and  eshndb  *  ( Judg.  v.  28 ;  Piov.  vii.  6, 
A.  V.  "  casement "),  the  two  former  signi^ing  the 
interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through 
it.  Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in 
modem  times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  lattice-work  is  still  the  usual,  and  with 
the  poor  the  only,  contrivance  for  closing  the  win- 
dow (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29).  When  the  lattice- 
work was  open,  there  appears  to  hare  been  nothing 
in  early  times  to  prevent  a  person  from  foiling 
through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx.  9).  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street, 
and  hence  it  is  possible  for  a  pei'son  to  observe 
the  approach  of  another  without  being  himself  ob- 
served (Judg.  V.  28  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  16 ;  Pror.  vii.  6 ; 
Gmt.  ii.  9).  in  Egypt  these  outer  windows  gene- 
rally project  over  the  doorway  (Lane,  i.  27 ;  Game's 
Letters,  i.  94).  When  houses  abut  on  the  town- 
wall  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  projecting 
windows  surmounting  the  wall  and  looking  into  the 
country,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
St.  Paul,  i.  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
escaped  from  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  15),  and  St.  Paul 
ftma  Damascus  (2  Cor.  d.  33).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDS  (nn).  That  the  Hebrews  recognised 
the  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  fW>m  the  four  cardinal  poinbi, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inferred  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expi-ession  "  foor  winds" 
as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quarters "  of  the 
hemiq)bere  (Cz.  xxxvii.  9;  Dnn.  viii.  8;  Zech. 
it  6;  Matt  xxiv.  31).  The  correspondence  of 
the  two  ideas  is  expressly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36. 
The  North  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called  "  the 
north,"*  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Ecclus.  xliii.  20),  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked as  bvourable  to  vegetation  in  Cant.  iv.  16. 
It  is  further  deacribeit  in  Prov.  xxv.  23,  as  bringing 
(A.  V.  "  driveth  away  "  in  text ;  "  biingeth  forth  " 
in  marg.)  rain ;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
north-west  wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was 

*  ntV;  {vrAAsfuu;  diqiaiia.  HMV  In  Rabb.  a  will. 
Oea.  p.  UW. 
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certainly  not  regarded  as  decidedly  rainy.  The 
diflSculty  connected  with  this  passage  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  wholly  different  sense  for  the  term 
tz^[>Mn,  viz.  hidden  place.  The  north-west  wind 
prevails  frt>m  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  November,  and  the  north  wind  from  June 
to  the  equinox  (v.  Raumer's  PalSat.  p.  79).  The 
East  wind '  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  Ar'abia  De- 
serta  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence 
termed  "  the  wind  of  the  wilderness  "  (Job  i.  19 ; 
Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  b  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  has  all  the  effects  of  the  sirocco  on  vegeta- 
tion (£z.  zvii.  10,  xiz.  12;  Hoe.  xiii.  15;  Jon. 
iv.  8).  It  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence 
supposed  to  be  osed  generally  for  any  violent  wind 
(Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxriii.  24;  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  Is.  xxvii. 
8;  Ez.  xxvii.  26).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  21,  though  the  east,  or 
at  all  events  the  noTth.east  wind  would  be  the  one 
adapted  to  effect  the  (dieiromenon  described,  viz.  the 
partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and  south, 
so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  (Robinson,  Bes.  i.  57).  In  this  as  in 
many  other  faieagei,  the  LXX.  gives  the  "  south  " 
wind  {y6Tos),  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
Udbn,  Nor  is  this  wholly  inuoiTect,  for  in  E^pt, 
where  the  LXX.  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has 
the  same  characteristics  that  the  east  has  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Greek  translators  appear  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  rendei-ing  kddim  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23,  27, 
because  the  parc/iing  effects  of  the  east  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are 
not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  Egypt,  but  either 
to  the  south  wind,  called  in  that  country  the  kha- 
mdseen,  or  to  that  known  as  the  samoom,  which 
comes  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
(Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  22,  23).  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be 
more  parching  than  elsewhere  in  that  oountiy,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  term 
kddtm  the  secondary  sense  of  parching,  in  this  pas- 
sage, than  that  of  violent  in  the  others  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  treated  the  term 
both  here  and  in  several  other  passages,  where  it  is 
rendered  kausSn  {naivmy,  lit.  the  burner).  In 
James  i.  11,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  understands  this 
expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  In  Pa- 
lestine the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  to 
Jiue  (v.  Raumer,  79).  The  South  wind,l  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching 
Palestine,  must  necessai-ily  be  extremely  hot  (Job 
xxxvii.  17 ;  Luke  xii.  55) ;  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quarter  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  26  ;  Cant  iv.  16 ; 
Eoclus.  xliii.  16) :  and  even  when  it  does  blow,  it 
does  not  carry  the  samoom  into  Palestine  itself,^ 
nllhongh  Robinson  experienced  the  effects  of  this 
Bconrge  not  far  south  of  Beersheba  {Bes.  i. 
196).  In  Egypt  the  south  wind  (^khamdseen) 
prevails  in  the  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  is  termed  el-khamdseen 
from  that  circumstance  (Lane  i.  22).  The  West 
and  south-west  winds  reach  Palestine  loaded  with 
moisture  gathered  from  the  Mediten-anean  (Robin- 
son, i.  429),  and  are  hence  expreesivMy  termed  by 

»  The  tenaeiUfMk  (flBypf)  In  Ps.  xi.  6  (A.  V.  "hor- 
rible") has  been  occasionally  imderstood  ss  referring  to 
the  soDuaat  (Olsbaaaeo,  in  loc ;  Gesen.  Hue.  p.  418) ;  but  It 
mar  equally  well  be  rendered  "  wrathfol "  or  "  avenging  " 
(Hengslenberg,  <i>  Ik.). 
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the  Arabs  "  the  fathei-s  of  the  rain  "  (v.  Raumer, 
79).  The  little  cloud  "like  a  man's  hand"  that 
rose  out  of  the  west,  was  recognieed  by  Elijah  as  a 
premge  of  the  coming  downfall  (1  K.  xviii.  44), 
aod  the  same  token  is  adduced  bjr  our  Lord  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  xii.  &4). 
Westerly  winds  prevail  in  Palestine  from  Norember 
to  February. 

In  addition  to  the  four  regular  winds,  we  have 
notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  local  squnlls  (XeuXo^; 
Hark  iv.  37 ;  Luke  viii.  23),  to  which  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth  was  liable  in  consequence  of  its  prox- 
imity to  high  ground,  and  which  were  sufficiently 
Tiolent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt.  viii.  24;  John 
▼i.  18).  The  gales  which  occasionally  visit  Pales- 
tine are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Whirlwind. 
In  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  we  meet  with 
the  Greek  term  lipt  (X(^)  to  describe  the  south- 
west wind ;  the  Latin  Cam  or  Caiarua  (xApos), 
the  north-west  wind  (Acta  xxvii.  12);  and  «ipo- 
KKiim*  (a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  (ipoK^Xwr,  which  appears  in  some 
MSS.),  a  wind  of  a  very  violent  chai-acter  (rv^«- 
vucis)  coming  from  E.N.E.  (Acts  xxvii.  14 ;  C'onyb. 
and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  ii.  402).    [KUROCLVDON.] 

The  mettphorical  allusions  to  the  winds  are  veiy 
numerous;  the  east  wind,  in  particular,  was  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  nothingness  (Job  xv.  2  ; 
Has.  xii.  1),  and  of  the  wasting  destruction  of  war 
(Jer.  xviii.  17),  and,  still  more,  of  the  effects  of 
Divine  vengeance  (Is.  xxvii.  8),  in  which  sense, 
however,  general  references  to  violent  wind  are  also 
employed  (Ps.  ciii.  16;  Is,  Ixiv.  6;  Jer.  iv.  11). 
Wind  is  further  used  as  an  inu^  of  speed  (Fs.  civ. 
4,  "  He  maketh  His  angels  winds ;"  Heb.  i.  7),  and 
of transitoriness  (Job  vii.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39).  Lastly, 
the  wind  is  fi-equently  adduced  as  a  witness  of  the 
Ci'eator's  power  (Job  xxviii.  25 ;  Ps.  cxixt.  7 ;  Eccl. 
xi.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  13 ;  Prov.  xxi.  4 ;  Am.  iv.  13),arid  as 
representing  the  operations  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  (John 
iii,  8  ;  Acts  ii.  2),  whose  name  (rytSfui)  repivsents 
a  gentle  wind.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WING.  The  mannfiifture  of  wine  is  canied 
back  in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix. 
20,  21),  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  process 
is  apiHirently,  though  not  explicitly,  attributed. 
The  natural  histoiy  and  culture  of  the  vine  is 
described  under  a  separate  head.  [Vine.]  The 
only  other  plant  whose  fruit  is  noticed  as  having 
been  converted  into  wine  was  the  pomegranate 
(Cant.  A-iii.  2).  In  Palestine  the  vintage  takes 
place  in  September,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  (Kobinson,  Set.  i.  431,  ii.  81).  The 
ripe  fruit  was  gathered  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  as 
repre!«nted  in  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  i. 
41-45),  and  was  carried  to  the  wine-press.  It  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  one  of  the  two  vats  or 
receptacles  of  which  the  wine-press  was  formed 
[WlNE-PRESsI,  and  was  subjected  to  the  process 
of  "  ti'eading,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages 
in  Oriental  and  South-European  countries  (Neh. 
xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv.  11 ;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30, 
xlviii.  33 ;  Am.  ix.  13 ;  Rev.  xix.  13).  A  certain 
amount  of  juice  exuded  from  the  ripe  fruit  from  its 
own  pressure  before  the  treading  commenced.  This 
appears  to  have  been  kept  sepxrate  from  the  rest 
of  the  juice,  and  to  have  formed  the  gleidos  or 
"sweet  wine"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13.  The  firet 
drops  of  juice  that  reached  the  lower  vat  wci'e 
termed  the  deina,  or  "  tear,"  and  foi-roed  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  vinti^  (ixopx^*  AiitoS,  LXX.) 
which  were  to  be  presented  to  Jehorah  (Ex.  xxii. 
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29).  The  "  treading  "  was  effected  by  one  or  more 
men  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  vat,  and,  if  the 
Jews  adopted  the  same  arrangements  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  treaders  were  assisted  in  the  operatioa  by 
ropes  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  wine-press,  as  repre- 
sented in  Wilkinson's  Ate.  Eg.  i.  46.  They  en- 
couraged one  another  by  shouts  and  cries  (Is.  xvi. 
9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxv.  .30,  xlviii.  33).  Their  legs  and 
garments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juice  (Gen.  xlix. 
II;  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  3).  The  expressed  juice  escsped 
by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vnt,  or  was  at  once 
collected  in  vessels.  A  hand-press  was  occasionally 
used  in  E^ypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  45),  but  we  have  no 
notice  of  such  an  instrument  in  the  Bible.  As  to 
the  subsequent  ti^eatment  of  the  wine,  we  have  but 
little  information.  Sometimes  it  was  preserved  ia 
its  nnfermented  state,  and  drunk  as  must,  but 
more  generally  it  was  bottled  off  after  fermeiitatioii, 
and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
a  certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  to  be 
"  refined  "  or  strained  previously  to  being  brought 
to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6). 
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The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was  described  is 
the  Hebrew  language  by  a  vaiiety  of  terms,  indi- 
cative either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the 
liquid.  These  terms  have  of  late  years  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  examination  with  a  view  to 
show  that  Scripture  disapproves,  or,  at  all  events, 
does  not  speak  with  approval,  of  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquor.  In  order  to  establish  this  potation 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all  cases  where  the 
substance  is  coupled  with  terms  of  commendation, 
to  explain  them  ns  meaning  either  wnfennented 
wine  or  fruit,  and  to  restrict  the  notices  of  fer- 
mented wine  to  passages  of  a  condemniitory  di»r- 
acter.  We  question  whether  the  critics  who  hare 
adopted  these  views  have  not  driven  their  argu- 
ments beyond  their  fair  conclusions.  It  may  »t 
once  be  conceded  that  the  Hebrew  terms  translated 
"  wine "  refer  occasionally  to  an  unfcrmented 
liquor ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  freqnent  allu- 
sions to  intoxication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that 
fermented  liquors  were  also  in  common  use.  It 
may  also  be  conceded  that  the  Bible  occasiagslly 
sp^s  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  of  the 
effects  of  wine ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
in  these  cases  the  condemnation  is  not  rather 
directed  against  intoxication  and  excess,  than  against 
the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  excess. 
The  term  of  chief  importance  in  connejinn  w't" 
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this  sabject  is  ttrtslt,  whidi  is  undoubtedly  spokm 
of  witli  approval,  inasmuch  as  it  is  frequently 
classed  with  d6g&n  and  shemen,  in  the  triplet 
"  corn,  wine,  and  oil,"  as  the  special  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. This  has  been  made  the  sabject  of  a 
special  discussion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tiroth 
h  Yaym  by  Dr.  Lees,  the  object  being  to  prove 
that  it  means  not  wine  but  fruit.  An  examination 
of  the  Hebrew  tems  is  therefore  nnaToidable,  but 
we  desire  to  carry  it  ont  simply  as  a  matter  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  without  refbrence  to  the 
topio  which  has  called  forth  the  discusdon. 

The  most  general  term  for  wine  is  yaym,*  which 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  otyos,  the 
Latin  vinum,  and  our  "wine."  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  onrrent  opinion  that  the  Indo-European 
l«ngn.gp«  borrowed  the  term  from  the  Hebrews. 
The  reverse,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case  (Kenan, 
Lang.  Sim.  i.  207) :  the  word  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  root  id,  "  to  weave,"  whence  come  viert, 
vimm,  vilia,  vitta  (Pott,  Etym.  ForKh.  i.  120, 
330),  or  to  the  root  toon,  "  to  love  "  (Kuhn,  Zeit$.  f. 
Vtrgl.  Sprachf.  i.  191, 192).  The  word  being  a 
borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ety- 
mological considerations  as  to  its  use  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  TtrSsh^  is  referred  to  the  root  yirash, 
"  to  get  possession  of,"  and  is  applied,  according  to 
Gesenios  (TAa.  p.  633),  to  wine  on  account  of  its 
inebriating  qualities,  whereby  it  gets  postetsion  of 
the  brain ;  but,  according  to  Bythner,  as  quoted  by 
Lees  ( TfrosA,  p.  52),  to  the  vine  as  being  a  pos- 
tetfion  (cor'  {{ox^r)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews, 
neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satisfitctory, 
bnt  the  second  is  less  to  than  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to 
plaoe  it  on  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is 
designated  by  the  cognate  terms  yenisAshih  and 
mSrdtUh.  Nor  do  we  see  that  any  valuable  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn  from  this  latter  derivation ; 
for,  assuming  its  correctness,  the  question  would 
still  arise  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  natural 
or  the  manufactured  product  that  such  store  was 
set  on  the  vine.  'AMs'  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  "  to  tread,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the 
method  by  which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the 
fruit  It  would  very  properly  refer  to  new  wine 
as  being  recently  trodden  out,  but  not  necessaiily  to 
nnfermented  wine.  It  occurs  but  five  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  viii.  2 ;  Is.  xlix.  26 ;  Jod  i.  5,  iii.  18 ; 
Am.  ix.  13).  Sibe*  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  "  soak  "  or  "  drink  to  excess."  The  cog- 
nate verb  and  participle  are  constantly  used  in  the 
Utter  sense  (Deut.  xzi.  20 ;  Prov.  ixiii.  20,  21 ; 
Is.  Ivi.  12;  Nah.  i.  10).  The  connexion  between 
libe  and  the  Latin  tapa,  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
must  (Kitto's  Cycl.  t.  r>.  Wine),  appears  doubtful : 
the  latter  was  regarded  as  a  true  Latin  word  by 
Pliny  (zir.  1 1).  Sibe  occurs  but  thrice  (Is.  i.  22 ; 
Hos.  iv.  18 ;  Nah.  i.  10).  CheiMr  •  (Deut.  ixxii. 
14),  in  the  Chaldee  ohamar  (Ezr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22)  and 
ehitmrA  (Dan.  v.  1  fl'.),  conveys  the  notion  (/(foam- 
ing or  ^lullition,  and  may  equally  well  apply  to 
the  process  of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothing  of 
liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it 
might  be  used  of  an  tmfermented  liquid.    if<<«c ' 
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(Ps.  IxxT.  8),  snezegt  (Cant.  vii.  2),  and  mimadc*'' 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  Ixv.  11),  are  connected  etymo- 
logically  with  inisceo  and  "  mix,"  and  imply  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  with  some  other  substance :  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  word  itself  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  intit)- 
duced,  whether  spices  or  water.  We  may  further 
notice  ihtcdr,^  a  generic  term  applied  to  all  fer- 
mented liquors  except  wine  [ItttlME,  Stbong]; 
chdmett^  a  weak  soar  wine,  ordinarily  termed 
vinegar  [Vimeoab];  UMahAh}^  rendered  "flagon 
of  wine"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  ivi.  1 ;  1  Oa. 
xri.  3 ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Has.  iii.  1),  bat  really  mean- 
ing a  cake  of  pressed  misins ;  and  sUnuirtm,'  pro- 
perly meaning  the  "  leea"  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in 
Is.  XXV.  6  transferred  to  wine  t£<t  had  b«En  kept 
on  the  lees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  following 
terms:  oiiua,"  answering  to  yaym  as  the  general 
designation  of  wine ;  gimioe,''  properly  swtet  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13);  tikera,*  a  Gredsed  form  of  the 
Hebrew  ASoir ;  and  oxotfi  vinegar.  In  Rev.  ziv, 
10  we  meet  with  a  ainguUr  expression,*  literally 
meaning  mixed  unmixed,  evidently  referring  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine :  the  two  frms  caimot  be 
used  together  in  their  literal  sense,  and  hence  the 
former  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "poared 
out "  (De  Wetta  in  I.  c). 

From  the  terms  themselves  we  pass  on  to  an 
examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to  eincidata 
their  meaning.  Both  yayia  and  tir6th  are  occa- 
sionally connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fi-oit ;  the  former,  for  instanoe,^ 
with  verbs  significant  oi gathering  (Jer.  xl.  10, 12), 
and  ^rouim^  (Ps.  dv.  14, 15);  the  latter  with  (/(KAtr* 
ing  (Is.  Ixii.  9,  A.  V.  "brought  it  together"), 
tnading  (Mic  vi.  15),  and  mthering  (Is.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Joel  i.  10).  So  again  the  former  is  used  in  Num. 
vi.  4  to  define  the  particular  kind  of  tree  whose 
products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite,  viz.  the 
"pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;"  and  the  latter  in 
Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  obeei'ved,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  tlie  fruit  is 
regarded  not  simply  as  fi-uit,  but  as  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  wine  is  manufactured.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Ps.  dv.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
clutring  effects  of  the  product  are  noticed,  and  that 
these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wine  than  of 
fruit  seems  self-evident:  in  one  passage  indeed  the 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "  make  cheeiful " 
with  bread  (Zech.  iz.  17),  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  tme  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nourisA  or  make  to  grow.  So,  again, 
the  treading  of  the  grape  in  Mic  vi.  15  is  in  itself 
conclusive  as  to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the 
term  ttrM  is  used,  even  if  it  were  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  eSect  of  the  treading  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  produce  the  yayin 
which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Is.  Izii.  9  the  object 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  notice 
of  drinking.  In  Is.  xxiv.  7  the  tiriah,  which 
withers,  is  paralleled  with  yayin  in  the  two  follow- 
ing verses.  And  lastly,  in  Is.  Ixv.  8  the  nature  of 
the  ttrSsh,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  duster 
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of  the  gnpei,  is  not  oliacurelj  indicated  by  the  sab- 
sequent  eul(^um,  "  a  blesning  is  in  it."  That  the 
tenns  "  vine"  and  "  wine  "  shoold  be  thus  inter- 
changed in  poetical  languid  calls  for  no  explana- 
tion. We  can  no  more  infer  from  such  instances 
tbat  the  Hebrew  terms  mean  grapa  as  fruit, 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  I^tin  v^uim 
because  in  some  two  or  three  passages  (Plaut.  Trm. 
ii.  4,  125;  Varr.  de  L.  L.  W.  17;  Cato,  R.  S. 
e.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  grape  oat  of 
which  wine  is  made. 

The  question  whether  either  of  the  above  terms 
ordinarily  signified  a  solid  substance,  would  beat 
onoe  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  consumed.  With  regard  to  yayia  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  passage  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  eating.'  With  regard  to  ttnJjA 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  that 
term  generally  follows  "  com,"  in  the  triplet  "  com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applied  to  the 
consumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  grammatical  6gai«  ztugma,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  17.  In  the 
only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  UrSth 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  Si),  the  verb  is  sA<lM^,* 
which  constantly  indicates  the  act  of  drinking  («.  g. 
Gen.  ii.  21,  xxir.  22 ;  Ki.  rii.  21  ;  Ruth  ii.  9),  and 
is  the  general  term  combined  with  ioal  in  tbe  jcnnt 
act  of  •'  eating  and  drinking "  («.  g.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16;  Job  i.  4;  Eocl.  ii.  24).  We  can  find  no  con- 
firmation for  the  sense  of  tucking  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  Lees  {Tirmh,  p.  61):  the  passage 
quoted  in  support  of  that  sense  (Ps.  Ixzr.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucldng  allied  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the  sense  of  drinking 
be  not  the  more  correct  rendeiing  of  the  term.  An 
argument  has  been  drawn  against  the  usual  sense 
assigned  to  tirith,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
genei-ally  connected  with  "com,"  and  therefore 
implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance ;  for  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably urged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  man's  support,  "  meat  and  drink  " 
would  be  specified,  rather  than  (ereral  kinds  of  the 
fi>rmer  and  none  of  the  Utter. 

There  are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to 
imply  the  actual  manufacture  of  lirdth  by  the  same 
process  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For, 
not  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  the  "  bringing 
together,"  noticed  in  Is.  Ixii.  9,  would  not  appi-o- 
priately  apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine- vat,  we  have  notice  of  the  "  treading"  in  con- 
nexion with  tlrdah  in  Mic.  vi.  15,  and  again  of  tbe 
"overflowing"  and  the  "bursting  out"  of  the 
<lr^  hi  the  vessels  or  lower  vat  (y«*«6;  fcroXi^ 
run),  which  received  the  must  firom  the  proper 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10 ;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lastly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  yayin  and  Uriah.  To 
the  former  are  attributed  the  "  darkly  flashing  eye  " 
(Gen.  xlii.  12 ;  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Gesen.  Thn. 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  I ; 
Is.  xxviii.  7),  tbe  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6 ;  Is.  V.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  Uie enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  \i.  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  resulting 


'  An  apiiarent  Instance  occurs  In  Is.  Iv.  1,  where  tbe 
'boy  and  est"  has  been  irappoaed  to  refer  to  the  "boy 
rine  and  milk  "  which  follows  (Kr««k,  p.  M).    But  the 
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from  the  heai  [chemih,  A.  V.  "  bottles")  oTwiM 
(Hos.  vii.  5).  The  allasioas  to  the  efiecia  •gliriA 
are  confined  to  a  ringle  passsge,  but  this  a  mcst  it- 
ciaive  one,  viz.,  Hos.  iv.  11,  "  Whoredom  and  wiu 
{yayin),  and  new  wine  (ttrosk)  take  awiy  tke 
heart,"  where  tirM  appears  as  the  dimai  of  es- 
groesing  influences,  in  immediate  eooneiioo  «itk 
yayin. 

The  impression  produced  on  tbe  mind  by  tp- 
neral  review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  yajm 
and  Urdsh  in  their  ordinary  and  popular  aoceptatia 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  the 
condemnatory  passages  no  exception  is  made  is 
&vour  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  pasuig  nuls 
the  same  name,  but  not  invested  with  tbe  mu 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  pssap 
is  there  any  decisive  condemnation  of  the  substsan 
itself,  which  would  enforce  the  condosion  tbat  fim- 
where  an  unfermented  liquid  mutt  be  nnderstwd. 
The  condemnation  must  be  onderatooil  of  sieeinr 
use  in  any  case :  for  even  where  this  is  not  eipmed, 
it  is  implied:  and  therefore  the  instances  of  vine 
being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  my 
with  as  great  a  probability  imply  the  modente  nie 
of  an  intoxicating  bevei^age,  as  the  use  of  sa  ns- 
intoxicating  one. 

Tbe  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  dcdm. 
A  certain  amoont  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wint  va 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  bant  oU 
bottles.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  objed  tC 
placing  the  wine  in  bottles  was  to  prevent  ler- 
mentntion,  but  that  in  "the  case  of  oM  faoltki 
fermentation  might  ensue  from  their  bong  impreg- 
nated with  tbe  liiimenting  subiitance  "  ( Tinak,  f. 
65).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statonent  is 
Matt  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  fixim  theqiiritoftiH 
comparison  which  implies  the  presence  of  a  ttnaf, 
expeuisive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is,  bowen, 
inconsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  thediitesiiia 
is  described  as  occurring  even  in  new  bottles.  U 
is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  ii  the 
state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottle*,  arf 
then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  we  sbouiil  he 
inclined  to  understand  the  passages  above  qoottd  a 
referring  to  wine  drawn  off  before  the  fermentatiia 
was  complete,  either  for  immediate  nse,  or  fbr  the 
purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine  sfhi  the 
manner  described  by  the  Geoponic  writen  (fit  19) 
[Diet,  of  Ant.  "Vinum"].  The  pi^senoeof  tbepf 
bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  "the  eye* 
that  sparkled  in  the  cap  (Prov.  xxiii.  SI),***** 
of  the  tokens  of  feimentation  having  taken  plso, 
and  the  same  eflbct  was  very  poanbly  implied  is  the 
name  Montr. 

The  remaining  terms  csll  fbr  but  few  lemiks. 
Ther«  can  be  no  question  that  asis  means  wine,  sad 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  forms  part  of  s 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  1 8 ;  Am.  ix.  13)  very  mini 
as  ttrSsh  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notieei 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (It.  ili«- 
26  ;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  three  pasesgw  in 
which  itbt  occurs  (Is.  i.  22 ;  Mah.  i.  10)  imply  s 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  tcomdid  (the  ei- 
pression  in  Is.  i.  22,  mAh^  A.  V.  "  mixed,"  ii 
supposed  to  convey  the  same  idea  ss  tbe  latin 
caetrare  applied  to  wine  in  Plin.  xii.  19)  I7  tl* 
application  of  water ;  we  think  the  patages  quotol 


tens  rendered  "  bnj  "  properlj  meaia  "  to  boy  pm*. 
and  hence  expresses  In  Itself  the  snbsUsce  to  be  out. 
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faronr  the  idak  of  ttrength  rather  than  nreetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  (M<.  The  term  ocean 
in  Hos.  ir.  18,  in  the  sense  of  a  debauch,  and  the 
Terb  accompanying  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
notion  of  additj,  but  would  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered "  is  past."  The  mingling  implied  in'the  tei-m 
mesek  may  have  been  designed  either  to  increase,  or 
to  diminibh  the  sti^ength  of  the  wine,  according  as 
spicea  or  water  formed  the  ingredient  that  was 
added.  The  notices  chiefly  fiironr  the  former  view ; 
for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for  high  festivals 
(ProT.  ix.  2,  5),  and  occasions  of  excess  ^Prov. 
zxiii.  30;  Is.  t.  22).  A  cup  "full  mixed,"  was 
emblematic  of  scTere  punishment  (Ps.  Ixxr.  8). 
At  the  game  time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
■ought :  the  wine  "  mingled  with  myrrh  "  given  to 
Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark  xr.  23), 
and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine  prepared  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well  have  been  of  a  mild 
character.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  in 
the  habit  of  flavonring  their  wines  with  spices,  and 
«uch  preparations  were  described  by  the  former  as 
wine  il  ipuftirctr  KaraVKtvaiifuros  (Athen,  i. 
p.  31  e),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromatites  (Plin.  xiv. 
19,  §5).  The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may  be  cited 
in  fiivoor  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  foimer 
being  noticed  in  Berach.  7,  §5  ;  Poach.  7,  §13,  and 
the  latter  in  Schm.  2,  §1 .  In  the  New  Testament 
the  character  of  the  "sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts 
ii.  13,  calls  for  some  little  remark.  It  could  not 
be  ntw  wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It 
might  have  been  applied,  just  as  muatvm  was  by 
the  Romans,  to  wine  that  had  been  preserved  for 
about  a  year  in  an  nnfermented  state  (Cato,  R.  R. 
e.  120).  But  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexi- 
cographers rather  lead  ns  to  infer  that  its  luscious 
qualities  were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  mode,  but 
to  its  being  produced  from  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
grape ;  for  both  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  the  term  7A«i!icat  is  explained  to  be  the  juice 
that  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  grape  before  the 
treading  commenced.  The  name  itself,  therefore,  is 
not  ooncluaire  as  to  its  being  an  nnfermented  liquor, 
while  the  context  implies  the  reverse;  for  St.  Peter 
would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence  to  an 
accusation  that  was  not  seriously  made  ;  and  yet  if 
the  sweet  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating, 
the  accusation  could  only  have  been  ironical. 

Aa  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
of  aweetneas,  as  distinguished  from  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  meaek 
and  like,  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  term 
lor  the  inspisated  juice  of  the  grape,  which  was 
characterized  more  especially  by  sweetness,  was 
dibaah,^  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "honey"  (Gen. 
xliii.  11 ;  Ex.  xivii.  17).  This  was  prepared  by 
boiling  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original 
bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  by  the 
Latins,  and  ^ritiia  or  vlftum  by  the  Greeks,  or  else 
to  half  its  bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  de- 
fnOum  (Plin.  xiv.  11).  Both  the  substance  and 
the  name,  under  the  form  of  dibs,  are  in  common 
nae  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  We  may  further 
notice  a  less  artificial  mode  of  producing  a  sweet 
liquor  from  the  grape,  namely,  by  pressing  the 
juice  directly  into  the  cup,  as  described  in  Gen. 
xl.  11.    And,  lastly,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
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beverage,  also  of  a  sweet  character,  produced  liy 
macerating  gi-apes,  and  hence  termed  the  "  liquor"* 
of  grapes  (Num.  vi.  3).  These  later  prepnrationt 
are  allowed  in  the  Koran  (xvi.  ti9)  as  substitutes 
for  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Pa- 
lestine varied  in  quality,  and  were  named  alter  the 
localities  in  whidi  they  were  made.  We  have  no 
notices,  however,  to'  this  effect.  The  only  wines  of 
which  we  have  special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria: 
these  were  the  wiue  of  Kelhon,  a  valley  near  Da- 
mascus, which  in  ancient  times  was  prized  at  Tyra 
(El.  xxvii.  18)  and  by  the  I'ei-sian  monai-chs  (Strab. 
xr.  p.  735),  as  it  still  is  by  the  i«sidents  of  Da- 
mascus (Poi-ter,  Vamatous,  i.  333) ;  and  the  wine 
of  Lebanon,  fimied  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  i-emark.  It  wss  produced  on  occa- 
sions of  ordinaiy  hospitality  (Gen.  ziv.  18j,  and  at 
festivals,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evidence 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  male  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  52,  53).  It  has  been  infeired  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  6)  that  no  wine  was  drunk  in 
Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psnmmetichus,  and  this 
passage  has  been  quoted  in  illusti-ation  of  Gen. 
xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems  rather 
to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psammetichus 
did  not  i<estrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal 
office  (Diod.  i.  70).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad 
life,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jo- 
nadab,  wishing  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of  life  among 
his  posterity,  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  to  them 
(Jer.  xxxr.  6).  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  abstained  from  wine  on 
purely  political  grounds  (Diod.  xix.  94). 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the  usual 
drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xiix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  first-fi-uits 
(I,ev.  iiiii.  13),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  .5). 
It  appears  from  Num.  xxviii.  7  that  strong  drink 
might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  oconsians. 
Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  (Uriah)  as  of  other 
products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "  before  the. 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
or  perhaps,  as  may  be  infeiTed  from  I.«v.  vii.  16,  at 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Deut.  xii. 
17,  18).  The  priest  was  also  to  receive  firet-fruits 
of  wine  {ttrSsh),  as  of  other  articles  (Deut.  xviii. 
4  J  camp.  Ex.  xxii.  29):  and  a  promise  of  plenty 
was  attached  to  the  ftdthfnl  payment  of  these  dues 
(Pi-ov.'  iii.  9,  10).  The  priests  were  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  before  perfoi-ming 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the  place 
which  this  prohibition  holds  in  the  naiTative  fitvoars 
the  presumption  that  the  offence  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  was  committed  nnder  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Ezekiel  repeats  the  prohibition  ai  far  as  wine  is 
concerned  (Ivz.  xliv.  21).  The  Nazarite  was  pro- 
hibited from  the  use  of  wine,  or  strong  drink,  or 
even  the  juice  of  grapes  during  the  continuance  of 
his  TOW  (Num.  vi.  3);  but  the  adoption  of  that 
vow  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  use  of  wine  at  the 
paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Law ;  but  had 
become  an  established  custom,  at  all  events  in  the 
jnst-Bebylonian  period.  The  cnp  was  handed  round 
four  times  according  to  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the 
Mishna  ( PetacA.  10,  §1),  the  third  cup  being  desig- 
nated the  "  cup  of  bleaaiog  "  ( 1  Cor.  x.  1 6),  because 
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?'aoe  wtt  then  Hid  {PacuA.  10,  §7).  [Pawoteb]. 
hecoDtenta  of  the  cup  are  specincally  deecribed  hj 
our  Lord  as  "  the  fruit"  {yimnnia)  of  the  vine  (Matt. 
zzt!.  29 ;  Mark  xit,  25 ;  Luke  xxii.  18),  and  in  the 
Miihna  simply  as  wine.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
warm  water  on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  warming  kettle  {Poach.  7,  §13). 
Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Church  it  was  usoal 
to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water,  a  custom 
as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Justin  Martyr's  time  {ApcA. 
i.  65).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as 
to  the  moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  hold- 
ing office  in  the  Church ;  as  that  they  should  not 
be  nipoini  (1  Tim.  iii,  3 ;  A,  V.  "  giren  to  wine"), 
meaning  insolent  and  Tiolent  under  the  infloenoa 
of  wine)  "not  given  to  much  wine"  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8);  "not  enslaved  to  much  wine"  (Tit.  11.  3). 
The  term  rn^if^tot  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2  (A.  V. 
"sober"),  expresses  general  vigilance  and  circnro- 
spection  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Alford,  m  loo.). 
St.  Paul  advises  Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  a 
habitual  water-drinker,  but  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  health's  sake  (I  Tim.  v.  23).  No  very  satis- 
&ctory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  place  which 
this  injunction  holds  in  the  Epistle,  unless  it  were 
intended  to  correct  any  possible  misapprehension  as 
to  the  preceding  words,  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  The 
precepts  above  quoted,  as  well  as  others  to  the  same 
adect  addreased  to  the  disciples  generally  (Kom.  xiii. 
13 ;  Oal.  V.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemperance  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  Church  was  sub- 
jected from  this  quarter,  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIKE-PBESS  (nj  ;  3^^;  rniB).  From  the 

scanty  notioea  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather  that 
the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  re- 
ceptacles or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trodden, 
while  the  lower  one  received  the  expressed  juice. 
The  two  vats  ai«  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13 :— "  The  pre»  {gatJi)  is  full :  the  &tB  (yeh- 
bim)  over8ow  " — the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit, 
the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the  must.  TeiA 
is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  ii.  24,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  iii.  lU,  where  the  verb  rendered  "  burst  out" 
in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  of 
"  abound"  (Geaen.  TAts.  p.  1130).  Oath  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  tJie  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  with  pirdh  in  a  parallel 
sense  in  the  following  verse.  Elsewhere  yekeb  is 
not  strictly  applied  ;  for  in  Job  xxiv,  11,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  33,  it  refers  to  the  upper  rat,  just  as  in 
Matt  xxi.  33,  iwt\^ytoy  (properly  the  vat  under 
the  press)  is  substituted  fur  Xriris,  as  given  in 
Hark  xii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  natural 
to  describe  the  whole  arrangement  by  the  term 
g(Uh,  as  denoting  the  most  important  portion  of  it ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  which 
the  word  appears,  snoh  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Oath-hepher,  and  Gittaim,  the  term  yelceb  a  ap- 
plied to  it  (Judg.  vii.  25 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The 
same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
wine-press  (Num.  xviii.  27,  30 ;  Oeut.  xv.  14 ; 
2  K.  vi.  27 ;  Hoa.  ix.  2).  The  term  pirU,  as 
used  in  Ha{^.  ii.  IS,  probably  refers  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  wine-vat,*  rather  than  to  the  preas  or 
vat  itself.  The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  or 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  y.  2,  margin; 


•  The  LXX.  renders  the  term  by  funnpiK.  the  Qreek 
measure  eqnlvulent  to  the  Hebrew  bath. 
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Matt.  zxi.  33).  Ancient  win»-pret«,  so  ooo- 
structed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  one  of 
which  is  thus  described  by  Robinson : — "  Advantage 
hod  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  on  the  npper  side 
a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square, 
and  fifteen  inches  deep.  Two  feet  lower  down 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  four  feet  sqaaie 
by  thive  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were  trodden  in  the 
shallow  upper  rat,  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  bob 
at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  rat" 
(£.  B.  ui.  137,  603).  The  wine-presses  were  thus 
permanent,  and  were  sufficiently  wdl  known  to 
serre  as  indications  of  certain  localities  (Judg.  vii. 
25  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The  upper  receptacle  (^) 
waa  large  enough  to  admit  of  threshing  bong 
carried  on  in  (not  "  by,"  as  in  A.  V.)  it,  as  wn 
done  by  Gideon  for  the  sake  of  concealment  (Judg. 
vi.  11).  [Fat.]  [W.  Ua] 

WINNOWING.    [Agmcdltcre.] 
VnSDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  SIBACH. 

[ECCLBSIASTICDS.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON,  lo^t 
IMMfiir  \  'ioipla  SoXo^urror;  later,  ^  So^s: 
Liber  Sapientiae;  SapientiaSalomonit;  Sophia  Sa- 
lomonit.  The  title  So^la  was  also  implied  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  as  by  Melito  ap.  Enseb.  S.  E. 
ir.  26  (nafMifJat  ^  KoL  i)  So^i'a ;  see  Valet,  er 
Itouth  ad  loc.),  and  also  to  Ecclesiasticus,  ss  Efi- 
pbanius  {adn.  haer.  Ixxri.  p.  941 ,  ir  rats  Sa^lsu, 
io\oniyT6s  ri  ^rifu  Kai  vioG  Sifxlx),  &o°>  ''^^ 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen. 

1.  Text. — ^The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  presared  is 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  tianslttioni 
into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter, 
the  Armenian  ia  said  tn  be  the  most  important ;  tlK 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  being  paraphrastic  and 
inaccurate  (Grimm,  Einl.  §10).  The  Greeit  teit, 
which,  as  will  appear  aflerwuds,  is  undoubtedly 
the  original,  offers  no  remarkable  features.  The 
variations  in  the  MSS.  are  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  ides  of 
distinct  eariy  recensions ;  nor  is  there  any  appesr- 
anoe  of  serious  corruptions  anterior  to  existing 
Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin  Version,  whii 
was  left  untouched  by  Jerome  {Praef.  «•  Li)"- 
Sal.,  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisqae  SapietUia  SalooMU 
inscribitur  ....  calamo  temperavi ;  tantummodo 
canonicas  Scripturas  emendare  desiderans,  et  stodiao 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dubiis  oommendaie),  is  ia 
the  main  a  dose  and  fiuthful  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the 
originid  text,  such  as  ai«  chaiw:teristjc  of  the  eld 
version  generally.  Examples  of  these  additions  sn 
found — i.  15,  Injuttilia  autem  mortii  est  at?"*" 
sitio ;  ii.  8,  Nidlum  pratrnn  tit  quod  non  pirtna- 
teat  Iwcuria  nottra ;  ii.  17,  et  iciemus  quae  enat 
novittima  illiui;  vi.  1,  Melior  eit  lapientia  quan 
viret,  et  tir  prudent  quam  fortit.  And  the  am- 
struction  of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  first  oses 
sugmsU  the  beUef  that  there,  at  least,  the  LstiD 
reading  may  be  correct.  But  other  additions  poial 
to  a  different  oondusion:  ri.  23,  ditigite  Imen 
tapientiae  omnet  qui  praeettit  papulit ;  riii.  11,  <* 
f octet principum  miriAuntur  me;  'a.lS,  qMcunqo 
placuenmt  tibi  domme  a  prac^pio ;  xi.  5,  a  d>/iw- 
tionepotut  mi,etm  tit  oum  abtmdiaint  flU Iirod 
taetaii  tvnt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  the  book  U  om- 
tained  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticut  (k)i  ''"  ^ 
Alexandrima  (A),  the  Cod.  Vaticam  (B),  snd  the 
Cod.  Ephraemi  retcr.  (C).    The  entire  text  is  pie- 
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aerred  in  the  thra«  foriner ;  io  the  latter,  only  con- 
(klerable  fnigmeot*:  riii.  5-xi.  XO;  xiv.  19-XTii. 
18 ;  XTiii.  24-xix.  22. 

Sabatier  tuad  four  Latin  HSS.  of  the  higher  clan 
for  hi*  edition:  "Corbeienaw  duos,  onum  San- 
germanensem,  et  aliam  S.  Thecdorici  ad  Remoe," 
of  which  he  profeaaes  to  gire  almoat  a  complete  (but 
certainly  not  a  literal)  collation.  The  rariations 
are  not  generally  important;  but  patriatic  quota- 
tion* ahow  that  in  early  tiroea  very  conaiderable 
diBerence*  of  text  exiated.  An  important  MS.  of 
the  book  in  the  Brit.  Hua.  JSgerton,  1046,  Saec. 
Till,  haa  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  Contentt. — The  book  has  been  varionaly  di- 
Tided ;  but  it  eeems  to  fiiU  moat  naturally  into  two 
great  diriaiooa :  (1)  i.-ix.;  (2)  x.-xix.  The  firat 
contains  the  doctrine  of  Wiadom  in  it*  moral  and 
intellectual  aapecta;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each  of  these  part* 
is  again  capable  of  aubdiriaion.  The  first  part  con- 
taina  the  praiae  of  Wisdom  as  the  source  of  immor- 
tality in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  aenanalista 
(i.-r.) ;  and  next  the  praiae  of  Wiadom  aa  the  guide 
of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the  stay  of  princea, 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe  (ri.-ix).  The 
aeoond  part,  again,  foUowa  the  action  of  Wiadom 
snromariiy,a*  preaerring  God'a  aerrants  firom  Adam 
to  Hoaes  (x.  I.-xi.  4),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
punishment  of  the  %yptians  and  Canaanites  (xi. 
5-16;  zi.  17-xii.).  This  punishment  is  traced  to 
its  origin  in  idolatry,  which,  in  its  rise  and  progress, 
presents  the  &lse  subatitnte  for  Rerelation  (xiii., 
xiv.).  And  in  the  last  aection  (xT.-iix.)  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  is  used  to  iUustrste  in  detail  the 
contruted  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God  and  idola- 
ters. The  whole  argument  may  be  preaented  in  a 
tabular  form  in  the  following  shape. 

I. — Ch.  t-ix.  Tke  doctrine  of  Wiadom  in  iU  (pv>- 
tuat,  intelltctual,  and  moral  ay>ecU, 
(a).  i.-T.  Wiadom   the  giver  of  happinen  and 
immortality. 
The  oonditiona  of  wiadom  (i.  1-11). 
Uprigbtnen  of  thought  (1-5). 
Uprightncaa  of  word  (6-11). 
The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact)  by  man'a  firee  will  (1. 12-16). 
The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 
Sin  (in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(21-24). 
The  godly  and  wicked  m  life  (as  mortal),  (ill. 
1-iv.). 
In  chastisements  (iU.  1-10). 
In  the  results  of  life  (iii.  ll-iv.  6). 
In  length  of  life  (7 -20). 
The  godly  and  wicked  after  death  (t.). 
The  judgment  of  conscience  (1-14). 
The  judgment  of  God- 
On  the  godly  (15-16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 
{$).  Ti.-ix.  Wiadom  the  guUe  of  life. 
Wisdom  the  guide  of  princes  (vi.  1-21). 
The  responsibility  of  power  (1-1 1). 
Wiadom  aoon  found  (12-16). 
Wiadom  the  source  of  ti-Ue  aovercignty 
(17-21). 
The  character  and  realm  of  wisdom. 
Open  to  all  (vi.  22-vii.  7). 
Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  8-viU.  1). 
Swaying  all  life  (viii.  2-17). 


Wiadom  the  gift  of  God  (viU.  17-ix.). 
Player  for  wiadom  (Ix.). 


II. — Ch.  x.-xix.    TU  doctrint  of  Wiadom  in  it* 
hi4torioal  atptcts. 

(at.  Wisdom  a  power  to  aave  and  chastise. 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God'a  people 

from  Adam  to  Hoses  (x.-xi.  4). 
Wisdom  aeen  in  the  punishment  of  God'a  ene- 
mies (xi.  5-iii.). 
The  Egyptiana  (xi.  5-xii.  1). 
The  Canaanites  (xii.  2-18). 
The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19- 
27). 
(/3).  The  growth  of  idolatiy  the  opposite  to 
wisdom. 
The  worship  of  natnre  (xiii.  1-9). 
The  warship  of  images  (xiii.  lO-xiv.  13). 
The  worship  of  deifiol  men  (xiv.  14-21). 
The  moral  eSecU  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31). 

{y).  The  contrast  between  true  worshippers  and 
idoUters  (xv.-iix.). 
The  general  contrast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus — 

The  action  of  beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13). 
The  action  of  the  forces  of  nature — water, 

fire  (xvi.  14-29). 
The  symboUc  daikness (xvii.-xviii.  4). 
The  action  of  death  (xviii.  5-23). 
The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  their 
working  to   save  and    destroy   (xix. 
1-21). 
Conclusion  (xix.  21). 

The  subdivisions  are  by  no  means  sharply  defined, 
though  it  is  not  diificult  to  trace  the  main  current 
of  thought.  Each  section  contains  the  preparation 
for  that  which  follows,  just  aa  in  the  cbiaaic  trilogy 
the  close  of  one  play  shadowed  forth  the  subject 
of  the  next.  Thus  in  ii.  246,  iv.  20,  ix.  18,  Ac., 
the  fresh  idea  is  enunciated,  which  is  aubsequently 
developed  at  length.  In  this  way  the  whole  book 
is  intimately  bound  together,  and  the  clauses  which 
appear  at  first  si^t  to  be  idle  repetitions  of 
thoaght  really  spring  fi?om  the  eUborateness  of  its 
structura, 

3.  Unity  and  inttgrity. — It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  in  two 
parts,  has  given  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  more 
authors.  C.  P.  Boubigant  (frolegg.  ad  Sap.  et 
Ecclee,  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nme  chapters 
were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (probably)  added  the  later 
chapters.  Eichhom  (fW.  <n  d.  Apoc.  1795), 
rightly  feeling  tiiat  some  historical  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  wisdom  were  requii-ed  by  the  doae  of 
ch.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  I. 
Naehtigal  (Dos  Bueh  Weiah.  1799)  devised  a  &r 
more  aitificial  theory,  and  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  in  the  book  the  records  of  (so  to  speak)  an 
antiphonic  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  delivered  in  three 
sitting*  of  the  sacred  schools  hy  two  oompanies  of 
doctors.  Bretschneider  (1804-5),  following  out  the 
simpler  hypothesia,  found  three  dilferent  writings  in 
tlie  book,  of  which  he  attributed  the  first  part  (i. 
1-vi.  8)  toa  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  fa'meof  Antioehus 
Epipb.,  the  second  (vi.  9-x.)  to  a  philosophic 
Aleiandiin*  Jew  of  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
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third  (xii.-ziz.)  to  a  oontemporary,  but  tineda- 
cated  Jew,  who  wrote  under  the  influeDce  of  the 
rudest  national  prejudices.  The  elerenth  chapter 
was,  as  he  supposed,  added  bjr  the  compiler  who 
brought  the  thiee  chief  parts  together.  Beitholdt 
{^Einleitung,  1815)  fell  back  upon  a  modification 
of  the  earliest  division.  He  induded  chap,  i,-xii. 
in  the  original  book,  which  he  regai-ded  as  essentially 
philosophical,  while  the  later  addition  (xiii,-xii.)  is, 
in  his  judgment,  predomibantly  theological.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  ai-guments  by 
which  these  various  opinions  were  maintained,  but 
when  taken  together,  they  furnish  an  instractire 
example  of  the  course  of  subjective  criticism.  The 
true  refutation  of  the  one  hypothesis  which  they 
have  in  common— the  divided  authorehip  of  the 
book — is  found  in  the  substantial  hai-mony  and 
connexion  of  its  parts,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eame 
general  tone  and  manner  of  thought  throughout  it, 
and  yet  more  in  the  essential  uniformity  of  style 
and  language  which  it  presents,  though  both  are 
necessaiily  modified  in  some  degl'ee  by  the  subject 
matter  of  the  different  sections,  (For  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  arguments  of  the  "Separatists," 
see  Grimm,  Exeg.  Uandb.  §4 ;  and  Bauermeister, 
Comm.  in  lib.  Sap.  3  ff.) 

Some,  however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
have  qnestioned  its  integrity.  Eichhom  imagined 
that  it  was  left  imperfect  by  it<  author  (EirU.  p. 
148) ;  Grotius,  apparently,  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Videtur  hie  liber  esse 
k6Kbvpos)  ;  and  others  have  been  found,  in  later 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  fully  satisfied  by 
the  investigation  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
and  the  Ust  verse  furnishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  treatise,  which  Grimm  compai-es,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Mace 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  interpolated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  Griitz)  is  as  little  worthy 
of  considei'ation  as  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
The  passages  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  opinion  (ii.  12-20,  24,  iii.  13, 14, 
xiv,  7 ;  comp.  Uomiliet,  p.  174,  ed.  1850)  lose  all 
their  force,  if  fiiivly  interpreted. 

4.  Style  and  Language. — The  literary  character 
of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting.  In 
the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulary  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declamation,  both  in 
power  and  variety  of  diction.  No  existing  work 
represents  peihaps  more  completely  the  style  of 
composition  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  the  artificial 
balancing  of  words,  and  the  frequent  niceties  of 
arrangement  and  rhythm,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  exquisite  stoiy  of  Prodicus  (Xen. 
Manarab,  ii.  1,  21),  and  of  the  subtle  refinements 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  effect 
of  different  parts  of  the  book  is  very  unequal.  The 
florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect. 


rank  among  tlie  noblest  passages  of  human  do- 
quence,  and  it  would   be  perhaps  impoasible   to 
point  out  any  piece  of  equal  length  in  the  remains 
of  classical   antiquity  more   pregnant  with   nobk 
thought,  or  more  rich  in  expressive  phnseok^. 
It  may  be  pkced  beside  the  Hymn  of  Cieantfaes  or 
the  riaions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  ita  power 
to  chann  and  move.    Examples  of  stiai^  or  new 
woids  may  be  found  almost  on  everr  page.     Socb 
are  &yairodur/x^r,  wpwr^Xo^Tof,  ttZix^*^^  ^"y*' 
fXit^,    iriitw,    itniAlSwros,   pt/iBariiis,    ^wn- 
rtia ;  othei-s  belong  characteristically  to  later  Greek, 
as  tmffoiKur,  iwrtwaKXaaSat,  iSiiwrwros,  Upi^ 
(tir,  ({oXXos,  iir<fi(<rTa<rror,  tx. ;  others,  uaia, 
to  the  language  of  philosq>hy,  tiuiomttUt,  (am- 
Kis,  wpoO<t>tirrirm,  tie. ;  and  others  to  the  LXX., 
X*p<r6m,  SKoKuirctfLa,  be.     No  daaa  of  wiitii^ 
and   no  mode   of  combination   appear  to    be  dik 
familiar  to  the  writer.     .Some  of  the  phrase*  vhid 
he  adopts  are    singularly   happy,   as    Korixp^vt 
aitaprlat    (i.    4),    i\a(mnit<rtcu    wairipa     ttir 
(ii.  16),  t\.ir\t  Uamaias  wKi)fiis  (iii.  4),  &c. ; 
and  not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  weigfaty  ses- 
tences  in  which  he  gathers  up  the  troth  on  winA 
he  is  dwelling:   vi.    19,  i^thfvta   iyybs   ttri 
woit!  Stov;  xi.  26,  ^(8i>  ti  riyrtir  Sri  oA  ivri, 
tiawora  ^i\i\^vx*-     The  numeroas  arti- 
ficial resources  with  which  the  book  aboonda  an  a 
less  pleasing  mark  of  Ubonr  bestowed   upon   its 
composition.    Thus,  in  i.  1,  we  have  ^yaaf^uuit 
.  .   .   ^pov^ore  .  .  .  .  i¥  ir/aS6niTi    xatl   ir 
ixXiJnTTi,  .  ,  ,  (qr^rorc ;  t.  2.H,  woraftai  .  .  . 
iiroT^^uM;  xiii.  1 1,  -rtpii^vatr  tiitoBAs  ...  cot 
rtxt^oiiuyot  tiwftir&i ;  xix.  20,  TifitThw  »9rn- 
KTor.     The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  equally 
artificial,  but  genoally  more  effective,  and  oAen 
very  subtle  and  forcible ;  vii.  29,  ttrri  yip  uSr^ 
(4  ffo^U)  tirwpmtrdpa  ii\iev  aoi  twtf  ■mwar 
lurrpav  iiaiv.    ^trrX   ovytcpwo/t^n)    tiplmetni 
■Kpmipa.  TOVTO  iiiy  yiip  SiaSexeru  ri^,  ffo^at 
tt  oiic  iyrtirxi"  Kcucta. 

The  language  of  the  Old  Latin  translatioo  is  ab» 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  characteristic  provincialisms  which  else- 
where mark  the  earliest  African  versjon  of  the 
Sciiptures,  [Comp.  VuLiOATE,  §43.]  Such  are  tfat 
substantives  extamiaium,  refrigerimn^  praecla- 
ritai,  medietat,  nmietas,  natmtat,  ttgierMctiUat ; 
iiilntatio ;  osststru;,  doctrix,  electriz;  vmnemoratio 
(i/ivi)(rfa) ;  incolatta ;  the  adjectives  ccniemptAQu, 
meffugibUii,  odMla ;  Mcomqainatus,  inauxiliatia, 
indisciplinatat,  msensatut,  inaimulatus  {irlrwi- 
Kpnot) ;  fttmigabundm ;  the  verbs  angustiurr, 
mansuttare,  improperart ;  and  the  phrases  iatpia- 
nbilii  immitiere,  partSna  (  =partim},  iuumembHu 
honestas,  protidentxM  (jJ.). 

5.  Oi-iginal  Language. — ^The  characteristics  of 
the  language,  which  have  been  jnst  noticed,  aie  so 
marked  that  no  doubt  could  ever  have  beco  raised 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Solomon.  It  was  aisumed  (so  far  ri^tly) 
that  if  the  traditional  title  were  correct,  the  book 


which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectual '  must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  ;  and  the  belief 
pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con-  I  which  was  thus  baaed  upon  a  false  opinion  as  to 
templation  of  history.  Thus  the  forced  contrasts '  the  authoi-ship,  survived,  at  least  partially,  for 
and  fantastic  exaggerations  in  the  description  of  the   some  time  after  that  opinion  was  abandoned.     Yet 


Egyptian  phigues  cannot  but  displease ;  while  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyiical  force 
ofthe  language  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  l,ff.),andofthe 
picture  of  futme  judgment  (v.  15,  ff,).  The  mag- 
nificent description  of  Wisdom  (vii.  22-viii,  1)  must 


as  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, that  the  style  and  language  ofthe  book 
show  conclusively  that  it  could  uot  have  been  the 
work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  dictioo  was 
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diecfeed  hj  no  Anunaic  text.  This  was  well  stated 
hj  Jerome,  who  says,  "  Fertur  et  rcwiptTos  Jasu 
filU  Sirech  liber,  et  alius  ^tvturiypu^os  qui 
Sapientia  Salomonis  inacribitor  .  .  .  Secundus  apud 
Hebraeoft  ntisquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Gmecam 
doquentiam  redolet"  (Prasf.  m  Libr.  Salom.);  and 
it  teems  supertlaous  to  add  any  further  ai^ument 
to  those  which  must  sprinj;  &ora  the  reading  of  any 
one  chapter.  It  is,  howerer,  interesting  on  other 
grounds  to  obseiTe  that  the  book  contains  une- 
quivocal traces  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  where  it 
diflers  from  the  Hebrew :  ii.  11,  ivttptiiruntv 
rir  Stxaiov  Jtj  S^irxplo'Tot  qm''' 
iarl  (Is,  iii.  10);  xr.  10,  ffweShs  i)  itapSta 
ttbrm*  (Is.  xliv.  20)  ;  and  this  not  in  direct  quota- 
tions, where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Greek  trans- 
lator might  have  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  ven- 
xlering  of  the  version  with  which  he  was  £uniliar, 
ibnt  where  the  woi\ls  of  the  LXX.  are  inwrought 
into  the  text  itself.  But  while  the  original  kn- 
ignage  of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  de- 
termined by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  dale  and  place  of  its  composition ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  presents  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  determine  these  points  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

6.  Doctrinal  character. — ^The  theological  teach- 
ing of  the  book  offers,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  is  foand  in  any  Jewish  writing 
op  to  the  time  of  Philo.  There  is  much  in  the 
riews  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
of  the  Divine  Natuie,  which  spiings  lather  from 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as 
"  having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form  "  (in-{(rao'a  Th*  K6aiuHi  i^  Itnip^ov 
1l\7it,  xi.  17),  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the 
Phtonists,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo  (De  Vict. 
Offer.  §13),  to  desa-ibe  the  pre-existing  matter  out 
of  which  the  world  was  made,  and  (like  Philo,  De 
Mund.  Op.  §5)  evidently  implying  that  this  in- 
determinate matter  was  itself  uncreated.  What- 
ever attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  statement 
into  hannony  with  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
primal  creation,  it  is  evidoit  that  it  derives  its  form 
irom  Greece.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen  is  the 
oonception  which  is  presented  of  the  body  as  a  mere 
weight  and  clog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15  ;  contrast  2  Cor. 
T.  1-4)  ;  and  we  must  refer  to  some  extra-Judaic 
source  ibr  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  pi's- 
existence  of  souls,  which  finds  unmistakeable  ex- 
pression in  viii,  20.  The  form,  indeed,  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  enunciated  diflers  alike  from  that 
given  by  Phito  and  by  Philo,  but  it  is  no  less 
foreign  to  the  pure  Hebrew  mode  of  thought.  It 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  writer  represents  the  Spirit  of  God 
a*  filling  (i.  7)  and  inspiiing  all  things  (xii.  1), 


*  The  famoos  passage,  ii.  13-20,  has  been  veiy  fVe- 
qnentty  regarded,  both  in  earlj  and  modem  times,  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  "  the  child  of  Ood."  It 
Is  quoted  Iri  this  sense  by  TertnlUan  (adv.  Mare.  Ui.  23), 
Cyprian  (Tatim.  IL  14),  Hippolyins  (Dan.  adv.  Jud.  9), 
Origen  (fTom.  vi,  in  Ex.  1.),  and  many  later  Fatben, 
and  Romish  Interpreters  have  generally  followed  their 
opinion.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  passage 
contains  no  Individual  reference ;  and  the  coinddenoes 
whlcta  exist  between  the  langnage  sod  details  In  the 


but  even  here  the  idea  of  "  a  soul  of  the  world  " 
seems  to  influence  his  thoughts ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence {Trf6voia,  xiv.  8,  xvii.  2 ;  comp.  Grimm,  ad 
loc.),  and  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (viii.  7, 
atti^foaivri,  ^6ritau,  tucau>ainrii,  iiDSptla), 
which,  in  form  at  least,  show  the  eflect  of  Stoic 
teaching.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of 
the  characteristic  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resuiTec- 
tion  of  the  body ;  and  the  futm«  triumph  of  the 
good  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  revelation  of 
a  personal  Messiah*  (iii.  7, 8,  V.  16;  comp.  Grimm 
on  i.  12,  iii.  7,  for  a  good  view  of  the  eschatology 
of  the  book).  The  identification  of  the  tempter  . 
(Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  devil,  as 
the  bringer  "of death  into  the  world"  (ii.  23,  24), 
is  the  most  remarkable  development  of  Biblical 
doctrine  which  the  book  contains ;  and  this  pi'eg- 
nant  passage,  when  combined  with  the  earlier  de- 
claration as  to  the  action  of  man's  free  will  in  the 
taking  of  evil  to  himself  (i.  12-16),  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine  teaching  of 
the  0.  T.  in  the  fiiee  of  other  influences.  It  is  also 
in  this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  differs  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  recognixes  no  such  evil 
power  in  tlie  world,  though  the  doctrine  must  have 
been  well  known  nt  Alexandria  (comp.  Gfrorer, 
Phito,  &c.  ii.  238).)'  The  subsequent  deliverance 
of  Adam  from  his  transgression  (^{efAaro  airrhy 
ix  irapavrifLafros  IStov)  is  attribut«l  to  Wiwlom ; 
and  it  appears  that  we  must  undei-staud  by  this, 
not  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  but  that 
wisdom,  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  immor- 
tality (viii.  17).  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books,  Proverbs  and 
Ecdesiastes,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pix>- 
phets,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  r^rai-d  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  a  typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c.);  and 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  high- 
priestly  dress  is  expressly  described  as  presenting  an 
image  of  the  Divine  glory  in  ci'eation  and  in  the 
patriarchal  covenant — an  explanation  which  is 
found,  in  the  main,  both  in  Philo  (1>«  Vita  Mot. 
§12)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  as  well  as  in 
later  writaa  (comp,  also  xvi.  6,  §7).  In  connexion 
with  the  0,  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  one  step  further 
the  gi-eat  problem  of  life  contained  in  Ecclesiastes 
and  Job ;  while  it  diflers  firom  both  fomuiUy  by  the 
admixture  of  Greek  elements,  and  doctrinally  by 
the  supreme  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  Im- 
mortality as  the  vindication  of  Divine  justice 
(comp.  below,  §9). 

7.  ThedoctriM  of  Wisdom. — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the  Creator 


Gospels  ore  due  partly  to  the  0.  T.  passages  on  which 
It  la  based,  and  partly  to  the  concurrence  of  each 
typical  form  of  reproach  and  suffering  in  the  Lord's 
Passion. 

b  There  Is  also  considerable  difference  between  the 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  Idolatry  in  FbUo,  De  Monarch.  $1-3, 
and  that  given  in  Witd.  xUL  xiv.  Other  differences  are 
pointed  out  by  Elehhom,  Einl.  112  tt.  A  trace  of  the 
oabbalisttc  use  of  numbers  is  pointed  ont  by  Ewald  In  the 
(wenty-ons  attrtbtitea  of  Wisdom  (viL  22,  23). 
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and  creation,  jet  without  loiiie  ides  of  thif  hiitory 
no  ooiTect  opinioD  can  b<  formed  on  the  poation 
which  the  Book  of  the  Pi<eudo-Solomon  occupie*  in 
JewUb  literatun.  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  ProTerbs,  where 
(viii.)  Wisdom  (Khokmah)  is  repneented  as  present 
with  God  before  (riii.  22)  and  during  the  crention 
of  the  world.  So  &r  it  appears  only  as  a  piinciple 
regulating  the  action  of  the  Cmtor,  though  even  in 
this  way  it  establishes  a  close  connexion  between 
the  world,  as  the  oatward  eiprasion  of  Wisdom, 
and  God.  Moreover,  by  the  penonification  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to  moi  (riii. 
31),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
doctrine.  This  appears,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
Uoclesiasticus.  In  the  gi'eat  description  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  (xxiv.),  Wisdom  is  represented 
as  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv.  9),  penetrating  the  whole 
univeiae  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  abode 
with  the  chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal  ex- 
ittence  and  providential  function  are  thus  distinctly 
brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  con- 
ception gains  yet  further  eompletenees.  In  this. 
Wisdom  is  identiBed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ix. 
17) — an  identification  half  implied  in  Ecdns.  xxiv. 
3 — which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the  un- 
formed world  (ix.  0),  and  inspired  the  pivphets  (vii. 
7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i.  7)  and 
directs  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  In  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1) ;  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  period,  tot  "  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  God  and  prophets"  (Vii.  27).  So  also 
her  working,  in  the  providoitiiu  history  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  l^x.) ;  and  her  power  is 
declared  to  read)  beyond  the  world  of  man  into 
that  of  iipirits  (vii.  23). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  pei'- 
sonified,  yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
and  the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time, 
as  distinguiahod  from  any  special  outward  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  con- 
sti-ucted,  the  ooiTelative  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word 
was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The  Word 
{Me7nra),  the  Divine  exprenion,  as  it  waa  under- 
stood in  Palestine,  farnished  the  exact  complement 
to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought;  but  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  Greek  Logos  [aermo,  ratio)  introduced 
coiisidei'able  confusion  into  the  later  treatment  of 
the  two  ideas.  Broadly,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Word  properly  represented  the  mediative 
element  in  the  action  of  God,  Wisdom  the  mediative 
element  of  His  omnipresence.  Thus,  according  to 
the  later  distinction  of  Philo,  Wisdom  corresponds 
to  the  immanent  Woixl  (Aj^os  iyStd$tros),  while 
the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  waa  defined  as  eium- 
ciatite  {A6yos  Tpo^pixis).  Both  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and  both 
found  a  natural  development  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  revelatioD 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Book  of  the  Pseudo-i^'olomon,  which  gives 
the  most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attiibutes  of  personal  action  (xvi,  12, 
xviii.  15 ;  ix.  1  is  of  different  diaracter).  These,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers 
were  distinguished  by  the  writer  ;  and  it  hiu  been 
commonly  argued   that   the  superior   prominence 


given  in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom  » 
an  indication  of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  Nor  is 
this  oooclusioo  univasonable,  if  it  is  probably  esta- 
blished on  independent  grounds  that  the  bocJc  is  of 
Alexandrine  origin.  Bat  it  is  no  leas  important  to 
observe  that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  itsdf  is  do 
proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  direct  teach- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  might  not  have  arisen  in 
Palestine,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  recar 
to  the  more  special  traits  of  Alexandrine  thooght  in 
the  book  which  have  been  noticed  be{<at  (§6)  for 
the  primary  evidence  of  its  Alexandrine  origin ;  and 
starting  from  this  there  appears  to  be,  as  fiu:  a*  can 
be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  oar  oom- 
mand,  a  greater  affinity  in  the  form  of  the  doctrjne 
on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than  to 
tliat  of  Palestine  (comp.  Ewald,  Getdi.  iv.  548  S. ; 
Welte,  Einl.  161  S.,  has  some  good  criticisms  oo 
many  supposed  traces  of  Alexandrine  doctrine  ia 
the  book,  bat  errs  in  denying  all). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  passes  by  « 
transition,  often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  firom  it.  This  embraces 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  various  biimches  of  ^rsical 
knowledge.  [Comp.  Phuosoprt.]  In  this  aspect 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  natural 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8),  ofiers  a  most  in- 
structive subject  of  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing postages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.  In  addition  to  tbe 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs : 
Plants,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Creeping  Things,  Fishes), 
Cosmology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Psycfaology, 
and  even  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
(viii.  8),  are  included  among  the  gifts  of  Wisdom. 
So  &r  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  til* 
Christian  era  peneti-ated  into  the  d<Hnain  of  specu- 
lation and  inquiry,  into  each  province,  it  would 
seem,  which  was  then  recognized,  without  abandoo- 
ing  the  simple  fiiith  of  his  natioo.  The  £ict  itself 
is  most  significant;  and  the  whole  book  may  be 
quoted  as  fnroishing  an  important  corrective  to  the 
later  Roman  descriptions  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
drawn  from  the  people  when  they  had  been  almost 
uncivilized  by  the  excitement  of  the  last  desperate 
struggle  for  national  existence.  (For  detailed  refers 
ences  to  the  chief  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  see  Phoosopbt; 
adding  Bruch,  Dis  Weisheitakhrt  dtr  HtbrSer, 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  date  of  writing. — ^Without  clainv- 
ing  for  the  internal  indicationa  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  a  decisive  force,  it  seems  most  reasonable  \» 
believe  on  these  grounds  that  it  was  composed  at 
Alexandria  some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (dr. 
120-80  B.C.).  This  opinion  in  the  main,  tbot^  the 
conjectural  date  variea  from  150-50  B.C,  or  even 
beyond  these  limits,  is  held  by  Heydenreich,  Gfrorer, 
Bauermeister,  Ewald,  Bruch,  and  Grimm;  and 
other  features  in  the  book  go  far  to  confirm  it. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  extent  of  tiie 
Hellenistic  element  at  Jerusalem  in  the  last  century 
B.C.,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  there  of  so  wide 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek  modes  of  thought,  and 
so  complete  a  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
Greek  language,  as  is  shown  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Alexandria  was  the  only  place  where  Judaism  and 
philosophy,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  came  into 
natimi]  and  dose  connexion.  It  appears  further 
that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  idolatry  is  spoken 
0^  must  be  due  in  soma  degree  to  the  influence  of 
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pnMot  and  living  antagonism,  and  not  to  the  con-  | 
temptation  of  pest  history.  This  is  particularly  I 
evident  in  the  great  force  laid  upon  the  details  of 
the  Egyptian  animal  worship  (xt.  18,  &c.) ;  and 
the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  settlers 
in  Egypt  (xix.  14-ll>)  applies  hetter  to  colonists 
fixed  at  Alexandria  on  the  conditions  of  eqnality  by 
the  first  Ptolemies,  than  to  the  immediate  descend- 
ant! of  Jacob.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  jnstly,  that 
the  local  colouring  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
coDclusiTe  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition.  But 
all  the  guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  its 
authorship  are  absolutely  valueless.  The  earliest 
was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  assigned  it 
to  Philo  {Praef.  «  Lib.  Sal.  NonnuUi  scriptorum 
Teterum  hunc  esse  Judsei  Philonis  affirmant).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  later  and  famous  Philo 
was  intended  by  this  designation,  though  Jerome  in 
his  account  of  him  makes  no  reference  to  the  belief 
(De  tir.  tlluttr.  xi.).  Many  later  wiiten,  includ- 
ing Luther  and  Gerhard,  adopted  this  view ;  but 
the  variations  in  teaching,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  e6ectually  prove  that  it  is  unfounded. 
Others,  therefore,  have  imagined  that  the  name 
was  correct,  but  that  the  elder  Philo  was  intended 
by  it  (G.  Wemadorif,  and  in  a  modified  form  Huet 
and  Bellannio).  But  of  this  elder  Jewish  Philo  it 
is  simply  known  that  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Jeru- 
salem.' Lutterbeck  suggested  Aristobulus.  [Ari- 
VtOBVLVB.']  Eichhom,  Zeller,  Jost,  and  several 
others  supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the 
Therapeutae,  but  here  the  positive  evidence  against 
the  conjecture  is  stronger,  for  the  hook  contains  no 
trace  of  the  ascetic  discipline  which  was  bf  the 
ecsence  of  the  Therapeutic  teaching.  The  opinion 
of  some  later  critics  that  the  book  is  of  Christian 
origin  (Kirachbaum,  C.  H.  Weisse),  or  even  de- 
finitely the  work  of  Apollos  (Noack),  is  still  more 
perverse;  for  not  only  does  it  not  contain  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  three  cardinal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  it  even  leaves  no  room  for 
them  by  the  general  tenor  of  its  teaching.' 

9.  History. — ^The  history  of  the  book  is  extremely 
obscure.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
if  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  its  date  be 
oonect.  It  is  perhaps  moi-e  surprising  that  Philo 
does  not  (as  it  seems)  show  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  his  writings  are  care- 
fully examined  with  this  object,  some  allusions  to  it 
may  be  found  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  St.  Paul,  if  not  other  of  the  Apostolic  writers, 
was  familiar  with  its  language,  though  he  makes 
no  definite  quotation  from  it  (the  supposed  reference 
in  Luke  xi.  49  to  Wiad.  ii.  12-14,  is  wholly  un- 
founded). Thus  we  have  striking  parallels  in  Rom. 
ix.  21  to  Wisd.  XV.  7 ;  m  Rom.  ix.  22  to  Wisd.  xii. 
20  ;  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17  to  Wisd.  v.  17-19  (the  hea- 
venly armour),  &c.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
or  Uoguage  which  occur  in  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  insufficient  to 
establish  a  direct  connexion  between  them  and  the 


Book  of  Wisdom ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  acquaintance  with 
the  book  may  not  have  been  gained  rather  orally 
than  by  direct  study.     The  same  remark  applies  to 
a  coincidence  of  language  in  the  epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out  bv  Grimm  (Ad  Cor. 
i.  27 ;  Wisd.  xi.  22,  xii.  12) ;  so' that  the  firet  clear 
references  to  the  book  occur  not  earlier  than  the 
close  of  the  second  century.    According  to  Eusebius 
(Zr.  E.  V.  26),  Irenaeus  made  use  of  it  (and  of  the 
Ep,   to  the  Hebrews)  in  a  lost  work,  and  in  a 
passage  of  his  great  work  {adv.  Haer.  ir.  38,  3) 
Irenaeus  silently  adopts  a  characteristic  dause  from 
it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  i^apala  Ji  ^ii  •Ti'cu  roiti 
9eoG).     From  the  time  of  Clemeut  of  Alexandria 
the  book  ia  constantly  quoted  as  an  inspired  work 
of  Solomon,    or  as   "Scripture,"   even    by   those 
Fathers  who  denied  its  assumed  authorship,  and  it 
gained  a  place  in  the  Canon  (together  with  the 
other  Apocryphal  books)  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
dr.  397  A.D,  (for  detailed  references  see  Cason,  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  258).     From  this  time  its  history  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Apocryphal  books  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.    In  the  controvei-sies 
which  aitiae  then  its  intrinsic  excellence  commanded 
the  admiration  of  those  who  refused  it  a  place 
among  the  canonical  books  (so  Luther  ap.  Grimm, 
§2).     Pellican    directly    affirmed    its    inspiration 
(Grimm,  /.  c.) ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in 
both  the  Books  of  Homilies  (pp.   98-9;  174,  ed. 
1850),    In  later  times  the  various  estimates  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  book  have  been  influenced 
by  controversial  prejudices.    In  England,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  has  been  moat  strangely 
neglected,  though  it  furnishes  several  lessons  for 
Church  Festivals.     It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to 
study  the  book  dispassionately,  and  not  feel  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  provi- 
dential connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nants.   How  &r  it  fiills  short  of  Christian  truth, 
or  rather  how  completely  silent  it  is  on  the  eesentiid 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  already  seen; 
and  yet  Christianity  offers  the  only  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  it  raises  in  its  teaching 
on  the  immortality  of  man,  on  future  judgment,  on  the 
catholicity  of  the'divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Revelation.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide,  sus- 
tainfd,  and  definite.   The  writer  seems  to  have  looked 
to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  to  have  gathered  from  both  what  they 
contained  of  Divine  tnith,  and  yet  to  have  clung 
with  no  less  zeal  than  his  Ethel's  to  that  centnQ 
revelation  which  God  made  firet  to  Hoses,  and  then 
earned  on  by  the  0.  T.  prophets.     Thus  in  some 
sense  the  book  becomes  a  landmark  by  which  we 
may  partially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into  contact 
with  heathen  doctrine,  and  measure  the  aspirations 
which  were  thus  raised  before  their  great  fulfilment. 
The  teaching  of  the  book  upon  immortality  has  left 
inefiaceable  tiaces  upon  the  language  of  Chiistendom, 
The  noble  phrase  which  spei^s  of  a  "  hope  full  of 
immortality"  (Wisd,  iii,  4),  can  never  be  lost; 


Christian  (otherwlM  unknown)  named  FfaUo.  In  support 
of  this  be  snggesls  an  ingenious  conjectural  emendation 
of  a  Gomipt  passage  of  the  MnrtKorlan  Ouion.    Where 

j  tlie  Latin  text  reads  et  Sajn'mtia  ab  amidi  SalammtU  in 
Konoraa  iptiut  taripta,  he  Imagines  the  original  Greek 

I  may  have  read,  koI  ij  So^ta  ^KoftwntK  virb  ^'Aurat  (for 


<  Tlie  conjecture  of  J,  Faber,  tbat  the  book  was  written 
by  Zembbabel,  who  rigbtl;  assumed  the  character  of  a 
second  Solomon,  Is  only  worth  mentlonlDg  as  a  specimen 
of  misplaced  Ingenuity  (comp.  Welte,  £itU.  191  B,). 
Auguatlne  himself  corrected  the  mistake  by  which  be 
atttltwted  it  to  Jesus  the  son  of  SIracta. 

<  Dr.  Tregelles  has  given  a  new  mm  to  this  opinion  '  M  ^Umr) Or  again,  that  Jerome  so  misread  the  pas- 

by  soppoalng  tbat  the  book  may  have  been  written  by  a  1  sage  (/ounud  of  PhUag.  I8ft0, 37  ff.). 
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WITCH 


and  in  mediaeviil  art  few  symboU  aro  more  striking 
than  that  which  represents  in  outward  form  that 
"  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God  " 
(Wiad,  iii.  1).  Other  passages  less  familiar  are 
scai'vely  le^  beautiful  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  as  xv.  3,  "To  know  Thee  (0  God)  is 
perfect  righteousnasti;  yea,  to  linow  Thy  power  is 
the  root  of  immortality"  (corop.  riii.  13,  17 ;  St. 
John  xvii.  3 ),  or  xi.  'J6,  "  Thou  sparest  all :  for  they 
are  thine,  0  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls "  (comp.  xii. 
16);  and  many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the 
Umguage  of  the  Apustles  (iii.  9,  x<'p"  Koi  t\*os; 
iii.  14,  TTts  wtmtts  x^"  iK\*KTii ;  xi.  24,  wapopas 
iliaprfifuiTa  luitfiicav  tU  utriyaiay ;  xvi.  7,  tiik 
<ri  rhy  wimmv  trmriipa). 

10.  Coounentiiries.  —  The  earliest  commentary 
which  remains  is  that  of  liabonus  Maurus  (f85G), 
who  undertoolc  the  work,  as  be  says  in  his  preface, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  book,  it  is  uncei-tain  from  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  least  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Koman  Catholic  com- 
mentaries the  most  important  are  those  of  Lorinus 
(tl<>34).  Corn,  a  Lnpide  (tl637),  Maldonatus 
(tl583),  Calmet  (tl757),  J.  A.  Schmid  (1858). 
Of  other  commentaries,  the  chief  are  tho!«  by  Gro- 
tius  (tlfi-15,,  Heydemeich,  Baueimeister  (1828), 
and  Grimm  (1837).  The  last  uentioued  scholar 
has  also  published  a  new  and  admirable  commentary 
in  the  Kurzgtf.  Exeg,  Ilandb.  ztt  d.  Apok.  18(i0, 
which  contains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
and' only  erni  by  excess  of  tuluess.  The  English  com- 
mentaiy  of  K.  Amald  {\  1756)  is  exti«nely  diffuse, 
but  includes  much  illustrative  matter,  and  shows  a 
ivgard  for  the  variations  of  HSS.  and  Versions  which 
was  most  unusual  at  the  time.  A  good  English  edi- 
tion, however,  is  still  to  be  desired,       [B.  F.  W.] 

WITCH,  WITCHCRAFTS.    [Magic.] 

WITNESS.*  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
iug  is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  tiansaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abiubani  gave  seven  ewe-lmnbs  to  Abime- 
lech  as  an  evidence  of  his  propeity  in  the  well  of 
Beer-sheba.  Jni»b  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  "  the 
heap  of  witness,"  as  a  boundary-mark  between  him- 
self and  Labaa  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).  The 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  "altar,"  designed 
expressly  not  for  saciiKce,  but  as  a  witness  to  the 
Goveoiiut  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  Joshua  !«t  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence  of  the 
allegiance  pioniiscd  by  Israel  to  God ;  "  for,"  Ke  said, 
*<  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh, 
xiii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  2B,  27).  So  also  a  pilhtr  is 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  witness  to  the  Loi-d  of 
Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xix.  19,  20). 
Thus  also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  aie  called 
"  the  Testimony  "  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxviil.  21;  Num.  i.  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xvii. 
7,  8,  xviii.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
contracts  or  completed  ari-angements,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Deut.  Xxv.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  iv. 
7,  8;,  the  oi-deal  pi-escribed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected wife,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
oideal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31;  Clan.  Mus. 
vi.  386),  The  Bedouin  Arabs  practise  a  fiery  ordeal 
iu  certain  cases  by  way  of  compurgation  (Burck- 


•  *1)7,  nn}^f. ;  iiifirvti  tatit;  used  both  of  penona 
aiidUrings. 
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hardt.  Note),  i.  121;  Layiird,  Nil.  and  Bcb.  p. 

305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  the  oblstioii 
of  lirst^ruits  may  be  mentioned  as  partaking  of  the 
same  character  (l5eut.  xxvi.  4).    [Kiest-Fruits.] 

But  written  evidence  waa  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writ- 
ten document  (Deut.  xxiv.  I,  3),  wbereaa  among 
Bedouins  and  Mniaulmans  in  general  a  spoken  sen- 
tence is  sufficient  (Burckhaixlt,  Note*,  i.  110;  Sale, 
Koran,  c. ;«,  p.  348 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  136, 236). 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in  later  times,  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  required  and  carefully  pr^ 
seiTed  (Is.  viii.  16 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  Law  waa  very  canful  to  pro- 
vide and  enforce  evidence  for  all  its  infractions  and 
all  transactions  bearing  on  them :  e.  g.  the  me- 
morial stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxviL 
2-4 ;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30) ;  the  fringes  on  garments 
(Num.  XV.  39,  40);  the  boundary-stones  of  pro- 
perty (Dent.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  Prov.  xxii.  28); 
the  **  broad  plates "  made  firtm  the  censera  of  the 
Korahites  (Num.  xvi.  38^ ;  above  all,  the  Ark  of 
Testimony  itself: — all  these  are  instances  of  the  caiv 
taken  by  the  Legislator  to  perpetuate  evidenoe  of 
the  iitcts  on  which  the  legislatioo  was  founded,  and 
by  which  it  waa  supported  (Deut.  vi.  20-25). 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  repeatedly 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  tbeir 
autheoticily  (Deut.  xviii.  22 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9, 16, 17  ; 
John  iii.  11,  v.  36,  x.  38,  liv.  11 ;  Lnkt  xxiv.  48 ; 
Acte  i.  3,  ii.  32,  iii.  1.5,  &c.). 

Among  special  provisions  of  the  Law  with  respect 
to  evidence  are  the  following: — 

1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  esta- 
blish any  charge  (Num.  xxxr.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6, 
xix.  15;  1  K.  xxi.  13;  John  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
1 ;  Heb.  i.  28)  ;  and  a  like  principle  is  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  rule  of  prooedm«  in  certain  caae* 
in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Tim.  r.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  tlie  su^iected  wife,  evidenoe 
besides  the  husband's  was  desired,  though  not  d&' 
manded  (Num.  r.  18). 

3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  cen- 
sured (Lev.  V.  1). 

4.  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offence  which  it  sought  to  establUfa. 
[Oaths.] 

5.  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witness  are 
discouraged  (Ex.  xi.  16,  xxiii.  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  16, 18; 
Deut.  xix.  16-21 ;  ProT.  ixir.  28). 

6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  executioners 
(Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  58). 

7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase 
in  proof  of  the  fact  and  dispixiof  of  his  own  crimi- 
nality (Ex.  xxii.  13). 

8.  According  to  Joeephus,  women  and  sbves  were 
not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §15). 
To  these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  deaif, 
blind,  and  dumb  persons,  persons  of  infamous  cha- 
racter, and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Selden,  de 
Synedr.  ii.  13, 1 1 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Sabb.  p.  653).  The 
high-priest  was  not  bound  to  give  evidence  in  any 
case  except  one  affecting  the  king  (A.).  Various 
i-efinements  on  the  quality  of  evidence  and  the 
manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  the  Mishna 
(Sanhedr.  iv.  5,  v.  2,  3;  Maccoth,  i.  1,  9;  ShOi. 
iii.  10,  It.  1,  v.  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence 
was  required  to  be  oral ;  in  pecuniary,  written  evi- 
dence was  allowed  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  653). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  witness  is 
exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his 
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belief  in  the  Gosfiel  by  peisonal  soffering.  So  St. 
Sjtcf^en  is  styled  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  20),  and 
the  "  faithful  Antipw  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).  St.  John 
al«o  spealcs  of  himself  and  of  others  as  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Rer.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  xi.  'S,  xx.  4).  See  also 
Heb.  xi.  and  xii.  1,  in  which  piseage  a  number  of 
persons  are  mentioned,  belonging  both  to  0.  T.  and 
a.  T.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  by  personal 
endurance;  and  to  this  passage  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  oa  the  same  view  of  the  term  "  witness," 
Dan.  iii.  31,  vi.  16;  1  Mace  i.  60,  63;  2  Mace. 
ri.  18,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  tlie  ose  of  the  eccle- 
siastical term  "  Martyr "  has  arisen,  of  which 
copious  illustration  may  be  seen  in  Snicer,  Tlitt, 
TOl.  IL  p.  310,  &c.  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIZARD.    [Magic] 

WOLFraNT.****:  \^««i:  /upti»).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the 
common  Canit  lupus,  and  that  this  is  the  animal 
ao  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  r^ard  to 
the  Canidae  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehi'eoberg 
have  dewribed  a  few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cania  Si/riaciia  and  the  C.  ( Vulpes)  Niloticua  (see 
figures  in  art.  Fos,  App.  A) ;  and  CoL  Hamilton 
Smith  mentions,  under  the  name  of  derbouu,  a 
species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  in  Arabia  and 
Southern  Syria;  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  animal.  Wolves  were  doubtless 
&r  more  common  in  Biblical  times  than  they  are 
now,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by  modem 
travellers  (see  Kitto's  Fhysicai  Hittory  of  Paiettine, 
p.  364,  and  Russell's  Nat,  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii. 
1 84) :"  the  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  the  city  as 
the  fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  by  the 
sportsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  herds, 
often  suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  Deeb  in  Arabii., 
and  is  common  all  over  Syria." 

The  following  are  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the 
wolf: — Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ilix.  27 ; 
Ez.  xxii.  27;  Hab.  i.  8 ;  Matt  vii.  15:  its  noc- 
turnal habits,  in  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Zeph,  iii.  3 ;  Hab.  i.  8 : 
its  attacking  sheep  and  lambs,  John  x.  12 ;  Matt. 
X.  16  ;  Luke  x.  3.  Isaiah  (xi.  6,  Ixv.  25)  foretells 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb;  cruel  persecutors 
are  compai-ed  with  wolves  (Matt,  x.  16 ;  Acts 
XX.  29). 

Wolves,  like  many  other  animals,  are  subject  to 
variation  in  colour;  the  common  colour  is  grey 
with  a  tinting  of  &wn  and  long  black  hain;  the 
variety  most  tiequent  in  Southern  Europe  and  the 
Pyrenees  is  black ;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Minor  is  more 
tawny  than  those  of  the  common  colour. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  apply  the  term 
Vieh  to  the  Cania  anthta,  Fr.  Cuv.  (see  RQppell's 
AtUa  zu  der  Seite  im  XBrdlichen  Africa,  p.  46) ; 
this,  however,  is  a  jackal,  and  seems  to  be  the 
IiUpm  Syriaau,  which  Hemp,  and  Ehrenb.  noticed 
in  Syria,  and  identical  with  the  "  Egyptian  wolf" 
figured  by  Ham.  Smith  in  Kitto's  Cycl.    [W.  H.] 

WOMKN.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  contrasts  favourably  with  that  which 
in  the  present  day  is  assigned  to  them  generally  in 
Eastern  countries.  The  social  equality  of  the  two 
sexes  is  most  fully  implied  in  the  history  of  the 
original  creation  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  assigned  to  her  by  the  man,  which  differed 
from  his  own  only  in  its  feminine  termination 
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(Gen.  ii.  18-23).  This  narrative  is  hence  effectively 
appealed  to  as  supplying  an  argument  for  enforcing 
the  duties  of  the  husbnnd  towards  the  wife  (Eph. 
V.  28-31).  Many  usages  of  early  times  interfered 
with  the  preservation  of  this  theoretical  equality : 
we  may  instance  the  existence  of  polygamy,  the 
autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head  of  the  family 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the  treatment  of 
captives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tone  was  maintained 
generally  on  this  subject  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and, 
as  fiu-  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

The  most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages 
of  ancient  as  compared  with  modem  Oriental  society 
was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  women. 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  haivm,  or  appearing 
in  public  with  the  face  covered,  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  ti'eely  and  openly 
with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.  Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  fiice  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  afHanced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  5).  Jacob  saluted 
Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherd* 
(Gen.  xxix.  11),  Each  of  these  maidens  was  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  the  former  in  fetching 
water  from  the  well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  flock. 
Sarah  wore  no  veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  formed 
no  ground  for  supposing  her  to  be  married  (Gen. 
xii.  14-19),  An  outrage  on  a  maiden  in  the  open 
field  was  visited  with  the  severest  punishment 
(Deut.  xxii.  25-27),  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.  Further 
than  this,  women  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
public  celebrations :  Miriam  headed  a  bond  of  women 
who  commemorated  with  song  and  dance  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  iv.  20,  21);  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  gave  her  &ther  a  triumphal  re- 
ception (Judg.  xi.  34) ;  the  maidens  of  Shilob  danced 
ublicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg. 
xxi.  21) ;  and  the  women  f3ted  Saul  and  David,  on 
their  retum  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  with 
singing  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  xviii,  6,  7).  The  odes 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1,  &c.)  exhibit  a  d^ree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  sex 
in  that  period.  Women  also  occasionally  held  public 
offices,  pai-ticniarly  that  of  prophetess  or  inspired 
teacher,  as  instanced  in  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20), 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14), 
Anna  (Luke  ii.  36),  and  above  all  Deborah,  who 
applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  was  so  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
"judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4).  The  active  part  taken  by 
Jexebel  in  the  government  of  Israel  (1  K.  xviii.  13, 
xxi.  25),  and  the  usurpation  of  the  tiirone  of  Judah 
by  Athaliah  (2  K.  xi.  3),  further  attest  the  latitude 
allowed  to  women  in  public  life. 

The  management  of  household  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  tlie  women.  They  brought  the  water 
from  the  well  (Gen.  xxiv.  15;  1  Sam.  ix.  II), 
attended  to  the  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  6,  &c. ;  Ex.  ii.  16), 
prepared  the  meals  (Gen,  xviii.  6;  2  Sam,  xiii.  8), 
and  occupied  their  leisure  hours  in  spinning  (Ex. 
XXXV.  26 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  19)  and  making  clothes, 
either  tot  the  use  of  the  ftmily  (1  Sam.  ii.  19 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24), 
or  for  diarity  (Acts  ix.  39).  The  value  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  active  housewife  forms  a  fivquent  topic 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi, 
10,  &c.).  Her  influence  was  of  course  pit>portJon- 
ably  gi-eat;  and,  where  there  was  no  second  wife, 
she  controlled  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  to  the 
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extent  of  inviting  or  Teoeiviog  gnesti  on  her  own 
motion  (Jodg.  tr.  18  ;  1  Sun.  uv.  18,  &c.;  2  K. 
iv.  8,  &c.)'  Tlie  efiect  of  polygamj  wu  to  transfer 
teniale  influence  from  the  witch  to  the  mother,  as 
is  incidentally  shown  in  the  application  of  the  term 
gabtrah  (literally  meaning  poionyW)  to  the  queen 
mother  (1  K.  U.  19,  xr.  13 ;  2  K.  x.  13,  xxiv.  12 ; 
Jer.  ziii.  18,  zzix.  2).  Polygamj  also  necessitated 
a  separate  establishniiait  for  the  wires  collectively, 
or  for  each  individoally.  Thus  in  the  palace  of 
the  Persian  monarch  there  was  a  "  house  of  the 
women"  (Esth.  ii.  9),  which  was  guarded  by 
eunuchs  (ii.  3);  in  Solomon's  palace  the  harem 
was  connected  with,  but  separate  firom,  the  rest  of 
the  building  (1  K.  vii.  8) ;  and  on  journeys  each 
wife  had  her  separate  tent  (Gen.  zxxi.  S3).  In 
soch  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  thdr 
meals  apart  from  the  males  (Esth.  i.  9) ;  bat  we 
have  no  reason  to  oondnde  that  the  separate  system 
prevailed  generally  among  the  Jews.  The  women 
were  present  at  festivals,  either  as  attendants  on 
the  guests  (John  xii.  2),  or  as  themselves  guests 
(Job  i.  4  ;  John  ii.  3) ;  and  hence  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  on  ordinary  occasions 
also  they  joined  the  nules  at  meals,  though  there  i* 
no  positive  testimony  to  that  efiect. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  given  under  the  heads  Deacjomess,  Dkess,  Haib, 
MAsaiAOE,  Slave,  Veil,  snd  Widow.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOD.    [Forest.] 

WOOL  (IDS ;  tl).  Wool  was  an  article  of  the 
highest  value  among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  mate- 
ria for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii. 
47  ;  Deut.  nii.  11 ;  Job  izxi.  20 ;  Prov.  iixi.  13 ; 
Ez.  xxiiv.  S ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms, 
taemer  and  gSz,  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  being  that  the  latter  refers 
to  the  "  fleece  "  (Deut.  xviii.  4 ;  Job  zzzi.  20),  as 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  gitxah,  in  Judg. 
vi.  37-40,  in  conjunction  with  Uemer,  in  the 
sense  of  "  a  fleece  of  wool."  The  importance  of 
wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that 
Uesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  certain  number  of 
rams  "with  the  wool "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  by  its 
bdng  specified  among  the  fitstfruits  to  be  offered  to 
the  priests  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  The  wool  of  Damascus 
was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xzvii. 
18) ;  and  is  compared  in  tlie  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  {Ipia  ix  MOJtTou),  tlie  fame  of  which  was 
widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Plin.  viii.  73 ; 
Virg.  Georg.  iu.  306,  iv.  334).  Wool  is  occa- 
sionally cited  as  an  image  of  purity  and  brilliancy 
(Is.  i.  18;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Bev.  i.  14),  and  the  flakes 
of  snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Ps.  cxivii. 
16).  The  art  of  dyeing  it  was  understood  by  the 
Jews  (Misbna,  Shab.  1,  §  6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOLLEK  (LIKEK  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatural  mixtui-es  is  found  one  to  this 
efiect :  "  A  garment  of  mixtures  [tpDJTC',  thaatnet} 

shall  not  come  upon  thee "  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  "thou  shalt  not 
wear  shaatniz,  wool  and  flax  together,'  Our  ver- 
sion, by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendered 
the  strange  word  thaatnSz  in  the  former,  "  of  linen 
and  woollen ;"  while  in  Deut.  it  is  translated  "  a 
garment  of  divers  sorts,"  Id  the  Vulgate  the  diffi- 
culty is  avoided ;  and  Kf^SqAoi,  **  spuriona "  or 
"  counterfeit,"  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  is  want- 
ing in  predsioD.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkeios  the 
same  word  remains  with  a  slight  modification  to 
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adapt  it  to  the  Choldee ;  but  in  tiM  Peduto.STnK 
of  Lev.  it  is  rendered  by  an  adjective,  **  motiej," 
and  in  Deut.  a  "  motley  garment,"  coneipoadiig 
m  some  degree  to  the  Samaritan  version,  whidi  hm 
"  spotted  Uke  a  leopard."  Two  things  onlj  sp|»r 
to  be  certain  about  Aaatnh — that  it  is  a  kreft 
word,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  piMUit  ben 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufficiently  dcfiacd  ■ 
Deut.  xzii.  11.  The  derivatioD  grren  is  tbt 
Mishna  {CSaim,  iz.  8),  which  makes  it  a  oompemd 
of  three  words,  signifying  "  carded,  span,  ai 
twisted,"  is  in  keeping  with  BabUnical  etymdogia 
generally.  Other  etymologies  ore  pn^med  bj 
Bochart  {Hierot.  pt.  i.  b.  2,  c45),  Simoois  (Us. 
ffeb.),  and  Piafler  (Z>u4.  Vex.  cent.  2,  i<x.B.}. 
The  last  mentioned  writer  defended  the  Egyptja 
origin  of  the  word,  but  his  knowledge  of  Coptic, 
according  to  JaUooski,  eztoided  not  mndi  bepad 
the  letters,  and  little  value,  therefore,  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  solution  whicJi  he  proposed  for  lie 
difficulty.  Jablonski  himself  fiivoun  the  tuggeetiia 
of  Forster,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollei  ns 
called  by  the  Egyptians  thoiUnea,  and  tbtt  tUi 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  writta 
by  them  in  the  form  sAaatnSt  (_OpuK.  i.  294). 

The  reason  given  by  Josephns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  {II] 
for  the  law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  piaai 
woven  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such  vetnn 
by  the  priests  alone  (see  Mishna,  Cilaim,  ii.  1). 
Of  this  kind  were  the  girdle  (of  which  Jotqiba 
says  the  warp  was  entirely  linen.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2), 
ephod,  and  breastpkite  (Brannius,  dt  Vol.  Sac 
HOir.  pp.  110,  111)  of  the  Hi^  Prifst,  and  tbe 
girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Maimonidet,  OH 
Hammikdaah,  cviii,).  Spencer  conjectured  Ibt 
the  use  of  woollen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  ant 
garment  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Zabii,  ami 
was  associated  with  their  idolatrous  ceremouei 
(fie  kg.  BA.  ii,  33,  §3) ;  but  that  it  wu  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  priests,  Iiecause  with  them  it 
could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  idolatry.  Ibt. 
monides  found  in  the  books  of  the  Zabii  tlwt "  the 
priests  of  the  idolaters  clothed  themselves  with  nba 
of  linen  and  woollen  mixed  together"  (Townkj, 
IteasoM  of  tht  LoKS  of  Motes,  p.  207),  Br 
'*  wool"  the  Talmndiste  underetood  the  wool  «[ 
deep  (Mishna,  CUabn,  ix,  1).  It  is  evident  frm 
Zeph.  i.  8,  that  the  adoption  of  a  particular  diM 
wiis  an  indication  of  idolatrous  tendencies,  and  then 
may  be  therefore  some  truth  in  the  eipUnstioa  >f 
Maimooides,  [VT,  i,  W.] 

WOEM,  the  represemfative  in  flieA.V.oftke 
Hebrew  words  Sas,  SimmAh,  and  ItWah,  Tlli, 
or  Tolaath,  occurs  in  numerous  patasges  in  tbe 
Bible.  The  first-named  tenn,  S&s  (DO.  ir^r,  *»*>) 
occurs  only  in  Isa.  Ii.  8,  "  fat  the  'ash  (t!*jf)  "ball 

eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  Sit  ahsll  eat 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probably  denote  low 
peirticular  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  isjiirioei 
to  wool,  while  perhaps  the  former  nsme  is  tbe 
more  general  one  for  any  of  the  dcstractiTa  Tfcaae 
or  "Clothes  Moths."  For  further  infonnalioe  «ei 
the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Moth. 

2.  Binmah  (nB"1 ;  aK^Xr^,  eii^a,  rtfl*- 
vatnit,  pvtredo,  tinea).  The  nwnna  that  tbe  dis- 
obedient Israelites  kept  till  the  moming  of  s  weA- 
day  «  bi-ed  worms  "  (D'y^H),  and  stank  (Ex.  ni. 
20);  while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  a»d 
gathered  the  night  before,  it  is  said  that  "it  did 
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■ot  ctink,  ndtlMr  ms  th«re  anj  wonn  (ntSH) 

tbereiii.''  Tb«  Hebreir  word  ii  connected  with  the 
root  Dt9T  "  to  be  pntiM  "  (see  Gesenioa,  Tlies. 
■.  T.),  and  points  evidentir  to  various  kinds  of 
maggots,  and  tbe  larvae  of  insects  which  &ei  on 
pntreffing  animal  matter  imther  than  to  earth- 
worms ;  the  words  in  the  original  are  clearly  used 
iiidiscriminatelf  to4enote  either  true  annelida,  or 
the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
maj  be  seen  above,  SimmSh  and  Tottah  are  both 
used  to  express  the  maggot  or  caterpillar,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  that  consumed  the  bad  manna  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin .  Job,  onder  his  heavy  affliction, 
exclaims,  "Mj  flesh  is  clothed  with  rtmnuM"  (vii.5; 
see  also  zvii.  14) ;  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  expression  is  to  be  understood  literally ;  a  person 
in  Job's  condition  would  very  probably  suffer  from 
entozoa  of  some  kind.  In  Job  xxi.  26,  xxiv.  20, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  worms  (insect  larvae)  feeding 
oa  tbe  dead  bodies  of  the  buried  ;  our  translators  in 
the  well-known  passage  (lix.  26)—"  And  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body" — ^have 
rather  over-interpreted  the  words  of  the  original, 
"  My  skin  ihall  have  been  consumed."* 

The  patriarch  uses  both  Simmdh  and  T&Wah 
(njrrtR),  in  cfa.  XIV.  6,  where  he  compares  the  estate 
of  man  to  a  ronnuU,  and  the  son  of  man  to  a  ttte'&h. 
This  lattor  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  (see 
above),  is  applied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of 
larvae  destructive  to  the  vines :  '*  Thou  shalt  plant 
vineyards  ....  but  shalt  not  gather  the  gmpes,  for 
the  tdl&ath  shall  eat  them."  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Tortrix  vUitana,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the 
Uossomt,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds  together 
by  spinning  a  web  around  them.  The  "  worm  " 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Jonah's  gourd  was 
a  Ulaath  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.  2189) 
quotes  Rumphius  as  asserting  that  theie  is  a  kind 
of  black  caterpillar,  which,  during  sultry  rainy 
weather,  does  actually  strip  the  plant  of  its  leaves 
in  a  single  night.  In  Is.  Izvi.  24  allusion  is 
made  to  maggots  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain  in  battle.  The  words  of  the  prophet  are 
applied  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  meta- 
phorically to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  consdenoe  in  the 
world  of  departed  spirits. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  {rKt>Kr\Kififuros,  Acts  xii.  23) ;  according 
to  Josephus  [Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
days  alter  his  departure  from  the  theatre.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Jewish  historian  makes  no  mention 
of  worms  in  the  case  of  Agiippa,  though  he  ex- 
pressly notes  it  in  that  of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §5).  A  similar  death  was  that  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  ix.  9 ;  see  also  Eusebius,  Eool. 
Hat.  viii.  16  ;  and  Lucian,  Pseudomant.  i.  p.  904  ; 
compere  Wetstein  on  Acts  xii.  23).  Whether  the 
worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
is  an  immatorial  question.  The  "  Angel  of  the 
Lord  struck  Herod  with  some  disease,  the  issue  of 
which  was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  had  a  marked  humiliat- 
ing effect  on  his  proud  heart.  [W.  U.] 

WOBMWOOD  (njg^,  W&wtt:  Tiit/><a,  xoX^i, 
hSini,waii»iyicn'  amariludOtabsynOuum).  The 

~  •  TheHefcrew  Is.  HKnCgJ  1i\V  "WTIO.  i. «.,  -  And 
after  tlmt  Uwj  shall  have  consumed  this  my'sUn,"  or,  as 
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correct  translation  of  the  Heb.  word,  occurs  fire- 
quently  in  the  Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphori- 
ad  sense,  as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  where  of  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  it  is  said, "  Lest  there  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  wormwood "  (see  also  Prov.  v. 
4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  13;  Lam.  iii.  15,  19, 
wormwood  is  symbolical  of  bittor  calamity  and 
sorrow  ;  unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  "  turn  judg- 
ment to  wormwood  (Am.  v.  7).  The  orientals 
typified  sorrows,  crueltjes,  and  calamities  of  any 
kind  by  plants  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  nature. 
[Gall,  App.  A.]  The  name  of  the  star  which,  at 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  upon 
the  rivers,  was  called  Wormwood  CAijiu^ot ;  Kev. 
viii.  11).  Kitto  (PAjra.  ffwt.  of  Palestine,  p.  215), 
enumerates  four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  Ibund  in 
Palestine— .driCTTWta  nilotica,  A.  Judaica,  A.fru- 
ttcoso,  and  A.  cmerea.  Rauwolf  speaks  of  some  Kind 
of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  AbsiTtthium  son- 
toiucum  Judaicwn,  and  says  it  is  very  common  in 
Palestine  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  Artemitia  Judaica. 
The  Hebrew  Lainah  is  doubtless  generic,  and  de- 
notes several  species  of  Artemuia  (Celsius,  Ilierob.  i. 
p.  480;  Ro8enmUller,5«6.5ot.p.ll6).    [W.H.] 

WORSHIPPEB.  A  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  ytttxipos,  used  once  only.  Acts  xix.  .35; 
in  the  margin  "Temple-keeper."  The  neocoroa 
was  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably 
entrustol  with  its  charge  (Eurip.  Ion,  115,  121, 
ed.  Dind.;  Plato,  Leg.  vi.  7,  Bekk.;  Theodoret, 
Hixt.  EccL  iii.  14,  16;  Pollux,  i.  14;  Philo,  De 
Prov.  Sac.  6,  ii.  237 ;  Uesychius  explains  it  by  6 
rhy  yahy  Koaiuty,  KofAr  yap  rk  aaiptiy,  Suidas, 
Ko<riiiy  Kol  tiiTftwlimy,  AAA*  o^x  ^  ffapSy,  ed, 
Gaisf.  p.  2579).  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
Greek  times  to  eminent  persons  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia  (Plut.  Lyt. 
23 ;  Appian,  JfttAr.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  6).  Tbe 
term  neocoroi  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or 
communities  which  undertook  the  worship  of  par- 
ticular emperors  even  in  their  lifetime ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  special  title  being  iq)plied  to  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first  occni^ 
rence  of  the  term  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is 
on  coins  of  the  a»  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68),  a  time 
which  would  sufficiently  agree  with  its  use  in 
the  account  of  the  riot  there,  probably  in  55  or 
56.  In  later  times  the  title  appears  with  the  nu- 
merical adjuncts  Sli,  rpU,  and  even  rrrpdmt.  A 
coin  of  Nero's  time  beais  on  one  side  't^citw 
ytiK6ptty,  and  on  the  revene  a  figure  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Mionnet,  Inter,  iii.  98 ;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Vet.  Num.  ii.  520).  The  andeot  veneration  of 
Artemis  and  her  tomple  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesns,  which  procured  for  it  the  title  of  ytuKopot 
T^t  'kpriiuXos,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustr». 
tion ;  but  in  later  times  it  seems  probable  that 
with  the  term  ytiKipos  the  practice  of  Neocorisra 
became  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  Roman  emperors,  towards  whom  numy 
other  cities  also  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned  a* 
Neoooristi,  «.  g.  Nicomedia,  Perinthus,  Sordis, 
Smyrna,  Magneaia  (Herod,  i.  26 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  640; 
Aristid.  Or.  xlii.  775,  ad.  Dind.;  Mioonet,  Inter. 
ui.  97,  Nos.  281,  285;  Eckhel,  D*  Nam.  ii.  520, 
521;  Boeckh,  Inscr.  2617,  2618,  2622,  2954, 
2957,  2990,  2992,  2993 ;  Krause,  De  Civ.  Neo- 
oorie ;  Hofiinann,  Lex.  •  Neocoros ').    [H.  W.  P.] 

Davidson  renders  It,  "Tea,  after  my  skin,  when  this 
(bodr)  Is  destroyed  "  (btlro '.  0.  T.  ii.  p.  337). 
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WRESTLING.    [Games.] 

WBITINO.  It  is  propowd  in  th«  present 
urticle  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  general,  its  origin, 
the  people  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  diicovored,  but  simply  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  such  indications  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ai-t  as  are  to  be  derived  from 
their  boolu,  to  discuss  the  origin  and  formation  of 
their  alphabet  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  present  square  character,  and  to  combine  with 
this  discussion  an  account,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  material  appliances  which  they  made 
use  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  prevailed  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fitct  that  although,  with  respect 
to  other  arts,  ai  for  instance  those  of  music  and 
metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  assigned  the 
honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  wliatever  of 
the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
remarkable  and  important  than  either  of  these. 
Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a 
smgle  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.  The  word 
SnS,  dthah,  "  to  write,"  does  not  once  occur ; 
none  of  its  derivatives  are  used ;  and  IBD,  atpher, 

"  a  book,"  is  found  only  in  a  single  passage  (Oen. 
T.  1),  and  there  not  in  a  connexion  which  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
•t  the  time  to  which  it  refers.  The  signet  of  Judah 
(Gen.  ixxriii.  18,  25)  which  had  probably  some 
device  engraven  upon  it,  and  Pharaoh's  ring  (Oen. 
xli.  42)  with  which  Jo!«ph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  as  indicating  a  knowledge  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  writing.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  devices  upon  these  rings, 
supposing  them  to  exist,  were  written  characters, 
or  in  &ct  any  thing  more  tlian  emblematical  figui-es, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  question.  That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind  there  is  other  evidence  to  prove,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  up  to  this  period  the  know- 
ledge extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  The  instance 
brought  foi-ward  by  Hengstenbei-g  to  prove  that 
**  signets  commonly  bore  alphabetic  writings,*'  is  by 
DO  means  to  decisive  as  he  would  have  it  appear. 
It  is  Ex.  xixix.  80 :  •'  And  they  made  the  plate  of 
the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
writing  of  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  •  Holiness  to 
the  hard.' "  That  is,  this  inscription  was  engraved 
upon  the  plate  as  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a 
signet,  in  intaglio ;  and  the  expression  has  refei«nce 
to  the  manner  of  engiaving,  and  not  to  the  figures 
engraved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters  upon 
Jndah's  signet  or  Pharaoh's  ring.  Writing  is  first 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  con- 
nexion clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  then  employed 
for  the  fiist  time,  but  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  used 
for  historic  recoi-ds.  Hoses  is  commanded  to  pre- 
serve the  roemoi7  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the 
desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  "  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  th  the 
book  (not '  u  book,'  as  in  the  A.  V.),  and  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  It  is  clear  that  some 
special  book  is  here  referred  to,  perhaps,  as  A  ben 
Ezra  suggests,  the  book  of  the  wais  of  Jehovah,  or 
the  book  of  Jashar,  or  one  of  the  many  documents 
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of  the  ancient  Hebrews  whidi  have  long  nsoe  pe- 
rished. Or  it  may  have  been  the  bode  in  which 
Moses  wrote  the  words  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiv.  4), 
that  is  the  laws  contained  in  chapters  xx.-xxiii.  The 
tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  "  written  by 
the  finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  (idea, 
and  "  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  gravoi 
upon  the  tables'  (Ex.  xxxii.  lH).  It  is  not  dear 
whether  the  passage  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  implies  that 
the  second  tables  were  written  by  Hoses  or  by  God 
himself.  The  engnving  of  the  gems  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  chiUnn 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  II),  and  the  inscription  npoo 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have  to  do  more  with  tlie 
art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer,  but  both 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters.  The 
next  allusion  is  not  so  clear.  The  Israelit«i  were 
forbidden,  in  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  to 
put  any  "brand"  (lit.  "writing  of  burning")  upon 
themselves.  The  figures  thus  branded  upon  tix 
skin  might  have  been  alphabetical  characters,  but 
they  weie  more  probably  emblematical  derioei, 
symbolizing  some  object  of  worship,  for  the  not 
3113,  c&lKab  (to  write),  is  applied  to  picture-draw- 
ing (Judg.  viii.  14),  to  mapping  out  a  country 
(Josh,  xviii.  8),  and  to  plan-drawing  (1  Chi-,  xxviii. 
19).  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were  written 
by  the  priest  "  in  the  book,"  as  before ;  snd  blottei 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  proceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symlnlicil 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  id 
of  a  material  on  which  the  curses  were  writtm 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  The 
writing  on  door-posts  and  gates,  alluded  to  in  Dent 
vi.  9,  xi.  20,  though  perhaps  to  be  taken  figur- 
atively rather  than  literally,  implies  oertwnly  a 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic characters.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  application  of  writing  to  the  poi^ 
poses  of  oidinary  life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  among  the  common  people.  Up  to  this  point 
such  knowledge  is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and 
the  piiests.  From  Deut  xxiv.  1,  3,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to  others.  A 
man  who  wished  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  fof 
her  infidelity,  could  relieve  himself  by  a  sumnmry 
process.  "  Let  him  write  her  a  bill  (TBD.  sfyl^^i 
"  a  book  ")  of  divoixxment,  and  give  it  in  her  band, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  infer  from  this  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  every 
Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  » 
third  party ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  theae 
"bills  of  divorcement,"  though  apparently  »  '■>• 
foi-mal,  were  the  work  of  professional  scribes.  It 
was  enjoined  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  king  (De"'- 
xvii.  18),  that  he  should  tnmscribe  the  book  of  the 
h«w  for  his  own  private  study,  and  we  shall  finJ 
hereafter  in  the  history  that  distinct  allusions  to 
writing  occur  in  the  case  of  several  kings.  The  re- 
maining instances  in  the  Pentateuch  aie  the  writing 
of  laws  upon  stone  coveied  with  plaster,  upon 
which  while  soft  the  inscription  was  cut  (Dent. 
ixvii.  8,  8),  the  writing  of  the  song  of  Mmo 
(Deut.  xxxi.  22),  and  of  the  kw  in  a  book  wW™ 
was  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  24). 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Joshua  on  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  was  to  inscribe  a  copy  of  the  L«w  ^ 
the  stones  of  the  Altar  on  Mount  Ebal  (Josh,  viii- 
'A2).  The  survey  of  the  country  was  diawn  out  u 
a  book  (Josh,  xviii.  8).    lo  the  time  of  the  JwV* 
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we  firat  meet  vitli  the  proressional  scribe  (*)GDi 
idphir),  in  his  important  capacity  as  mm-shal  of  the 
host  of  warriors  (Jadg.  v.  14),  with  his  staff  (A.  V. 
"  pen  ")  of  office.  Ewald  {Po«t.  BSch.  i.  1 29)  re- 
gards $6phlr  in  this  passage  as  equivalent  to  DQK't 
thiphei,  "jadge,"  and  certainly  the  contest  implies 
the  high  rank  which  the  ai-t  of  writing  conferred 
upon  \U  poeaessor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  read 
of  Samuel  writing  io  "  the  booli "  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.  x.  25) ;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
nign  of  David  that  we  heai-  for  the  Si-st  time  of 
writing  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
communication.  The  letter  (lit.  "book")  which 
contained  Uriah's  death-warrant  was  written  by 
David,  and  must  have  been  intended  for  the  eye  of 
Joab  alone ;  who  was  therefore  able  to  read  writing, 
and  prolebly  to  write  himself,  though  his  message 
to  the  king,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  Uriah's 
death,  was  a  verbal  one  (2  Sam.  xi.  14, 15).  If  we 
examine  the  instances  in  whiclk  writing  is  mentioned 
io  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall  6nd  that  in 
all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  knowledge  of  the  ait  is  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  priest  alone.  Sa- 
muel, who  was  educated  by  the  high-priest,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  historians  (1  Chr.  ixii. 
29),  as  well  as  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Clir.  ix.  29), 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chr.  xii. 
15,  xiii.  22),  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
IX.  34).  Letters  were  written  by  Jezebel  in  the 
name  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (IK.  xzi. 
8,  9,  U);  by  Jelm  {2  K.  xi.  6);  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1) ;  by  Itabshakeh  the  Assyrian  ge- 
neral (2  Chr.  xxxii.  17) ;  by  the  Persian  satraps 
(Exr.  iv.  6,  7,  8) ;  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5),  To- 
biah  (Neh.  vi.  19),  Haman  (Esth.  viii.  5),  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther  (Esth.  ix.  29).  The  prophet  Elijah 
wrote  to  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2)  ;  Isaiah  wrote-some 
of  the  history  of  his  time  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22);  Jere- 
miah committed  his  prophecies  to  writing  (Jer.  li. 
60),  sometimes  by  the  help  of  Bai-uch  the  scribe 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  32) ;  and  the  false  prophet,  Shemaiah 
the  Nehelamite,  endeavoured  to  undermine  Jere- 
miah's iuBueuce  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
the  high-priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25).  In  Is.  xxix.  11, 
12,  theie  is  clearly  a  distinction  drawn  between 
the  man  who  was  able  to  read,  and  the  nuui  who 
was  not,  and  it  seems  a  natural  inference  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading 
and  writing  were  not  widely  spread  among  the 
people,  when  we  find  that  they  are  univei'sally  attri- 
buted to  those  of  high  rank  or  education,  kings, 
priests,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  in  which  writing 
is  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  allusion  to  its 
early  existence  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  name 
of  certain  ofHcers  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  W'9Xf< 
ihdtHrim,  LXX.  ypanncrrt7s  (Ex.  v.  6,  A.' V. 
"  officers  ").    The  root  of  this  word  bos  been  sought 

in  the  Arabic  Jaw,  latara,  "  to  write,"  and  its 

original  meaning  is  believed  to  be  "  writers,"  or 
"  scribes ;"  on  e.iplanation  adopted  by  Geseiiius  in 
his  Lexicon  Hebraicum  and  Theaaarm,  though  he 
rejected  it  in  his  Geschiclde  der  HebrSisclien 
Sprache  ttnd  Schrift.  In  the  name  Kirjath-Sepher 
(Booktown,  Josh.  xv.  15)  the  indication  of  a  know- 
ledge of  writing  among  the  Phoenicians  is  more  dis- 
tinct. Hrtzig  conjectures  that  the  town  may  have 
deffved  its  name  from  the  discovery  of  the  art,  for 
the  Hittites,  a  Canaanitish  race,  inhabited  that 
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regwn,  and  the  term  Hittite  may  poeribly  Iiave  ita 

iwit  in  the  Arabic  tsk.,  chaita,  "  to  write." 

The  Hebrews,  then,  a  bianch  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  being  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing, 
according  to  their  own  historical  records,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  fm-ther  questions  arise,  what  cha- 
racter they  made  use  of,  and  whence  they  obtained 
it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  day  to 
believe  that,  two  centuries  since,  learned  men  of 
sober  judgment  seriously  mamtained,  almost  as  an 
ai-ticle  of  &ith,  that  the  square  character,  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  with  the  vowel  points  and  accents, 
was  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  the 
commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  tables  of  stone  in  that  character.  Such, 
however,  was  really  the  case.  But  recent  investi- 
gatious  have  shown  that,  so  &i  from  the  square 
character  having  any  claim  to  such  a  remote  an- 
tiquity and  such  ai^  augost  parentage,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  giiidual  pi-ocess  of  develop^ 
ment,  the  steps  of  which  will  be  indicated  hereafter, 
so  fiu:  as  they  can  be  safely  ascertained.  What  tlien 
was  this  ancient  type  ?  Most  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  the  Phoenicians,  the  daring  seamen, 
and  adventorous  oolonizen  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
letters  (Plin.  v.  12).  This  tradition  may  be  of  no 
value  as  direct  evidence,  but  as  it  probably  origin- 
ated with  the  Greeks,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
least,  the  Phoenicians  wei«  the  inventors  of  letters, 
and  that  these  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
means  of  that  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  which  ia 
implied  in  the  l^end  of  Cadmus,  the  man  of  the 
East.  The  Phoenician  companions  of  this  hero, 
according  to  Herodotus  (v.  58),  taught  the  Greeks 
many  accomplishments,  and  among  othera  the  use 
of  letters  which  hitherto  they  had  not  possessed. 
So  Lucan,  Phars.  iii.  220: 

"  FlMenloes  primi,  famie  si  credimns,  anal 
Hansnrun  rudibus  vocem  ilgnare  fignrls." 

Pliny  (vii.  56)  was  of  opinion  that  letters  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  bat  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held 
by  others  that  th^  were  discovered  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the 
honour  of  tlie  invention.  The  last-mentioned  theoi-y 
is  that  given  by  Diodoms  Siculus  (v.  74),  who  says 
that  the  Syrians  invented  letters,  and  fivm  them  the 
Phoenicians  having  leamt  them,  transferred  them 
to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  believed  to  be  the 
source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  know- 
ledge. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of  tradition  re- 
presents the  Phoenicians  as  the  disseminators,  if  not 
the  inventors,  of  the  alphabet.  Whether  it  came  to 
them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian  source  can  at 
best  be  but  the  subject  of  conjecture.  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shared  with,  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of  lettera. 
The  two  nations  spoke  hinguages  of  the  same  Shem- 
itic fiunily ;  they  were  brought  into  close  contact  by 
geographical  position ;  all  ciroumstances  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  the  common  possession  both  of  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  ond  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  results  of  modem  investigation  into  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  to  light.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
indicate  that  they  must  have  beea  the  invention  of 
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A  Shemitie  pnple,  tad  that  thej  w«n  inormTarj 
a  paitonl  people  may  be  inftrred  from  the  same ' 
(▼idaoce.  Such  names  u  Aleph  (an  ox),  Gimel 
(a  oamel),  Lamed  (an  ox-goad),  are  most  naturallj 
eiplaitied  hj  this  hypothesis,  which  necessarilj  ex- 
clades  the  seafiuHng  Phoeniciiins  from  any  cUim  to 
their  inTention.  If,  as  has  been  oonjectured,  they 
took  the  first  idea  of  writing  from  the  Egyptians, 
they  would  at  least  hare  given  to  the  signs  which  i 
they  inrented  the  names  of  objects  with  which  they  j 
themselves  were  ftmiliar.  So  fiu:  from  this  being 
the  case  the  letters  at  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
no  trace  whatever  of  ships  or  sea&ring  matters :  on 
the  contrary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and 
pastoral  people.  The  Shemitie  and  Egyptian  alpha- 
bets have  this  principle  in  common,  that  the  object 
whose  name  is  given  to  a  letter  was  taken  originally 
to  indicate  the  letter  which  begins  the  name ;  bnt 
this  fiwt  alone  is  insnffident  to  show  that  the 
Shemitie  races  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  Egypt, 
or  that  the  principle  thus  held  in  common  may  not 
have  been  the  possession  of  other  nations  of  a  still 
earlier  date  than  the  Egyptians.  "The  phonetic 
nse  of  hieroglyphics,"  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  would 
naturally  suggest  to  a  practical  people,  such  as  the 
Phoenicians  were,  a  simplification  of  the  cumbrous 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  by  dispensinz  altogether 
with  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  use,  sLd  assigning 
one  character  to  each  sound,  instead  of  the  mul- 
titnde  of  homophones  which  made  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphics  so  difficult ;  the  residence  of  the 
'  Phoenician  shepherds,'  the  Hyksos,  in  Egypt  might 
afford  an  opportunity  for  this  adaptation,  or  it  might 
be  brought  about  by  commeixaal  intercourse.  We 
cannot,  however,  trace  such  a  resemblance  between 
the  earliest  Phoenician  alphabet  known  to  us,  and 
the  phonetic  characters  of  Egypt,  as  to  give  any 
certainty  to  this  conclusion "  (Phoenicia,  pp.  164, 
165). 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  poaaeased  an  alpha- 
bet before  the  Phoenicians.  Wahl,  De  Wette,  and 
Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  imder- 
(tanding  the  Upot  of  Diodorus  and  the  8yri  of 
Pliny  oif  the  Babylonians.  But'Geaenius  has  shown 
this  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  distinctly 
mentions  both  Syri  and  Aayrii,  and  by  no  means 
oonfotmds  them ;  and  (2)  because  the  inscription  on 
the  seal-stooe,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory,  is 
nothing  more  than  Phoenidao,  and  that  not  of  the 
oldest  form,  but  inclining  to  the  somewhat  later  | 
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Anmaie  diaraeter.  This  seal-stone  or  bride  ooii- 
tained,  besides  a  cuneiform  inscription,  some 
Shemitie  characters  which  were  deciphered  by 
Kopp,  and  were  plafxd  by  him  at  the  head  of  hu 
moat  ancient  alphaieta  {BUder  \md  SAr^ten,  ii. 
p.  154).  Gesenius,  however,  read  them  with  a 
very  different  result.  He  himself  argues  fcr  a 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  opiiosition 
to  a  Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  following 
grounds: — ].  That  the  names  of  Ihe  letters  «r» 
Phoeniban,  and  not  Syrian.  Several  of  the  names 
are  found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Anmaie  dia- 
lects :  as  for  instance,  btlh,  gimel,  tain,  mm,  oni, 
resh,  thin,  but  others  are  not  found  in  Syriac  at  all. 
at  least  not  in  the  same  sense.  Aleph  in  Syriac 
signifies  " a  thousand,"  not  "an  ox ; "  daleth  is 
not  "  a  door,"  and  for  this,  as  well  as  Icr  van,  yod, 
mem,  pe,  koph,  and  tau,  different  words  are  used. 
The  Gredc  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letters  are 
somewhat  in  fovoor  of  an  Aramaic  origin,  bat 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  came  in  this  shape  from 
the  East,  and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  inventors ; 
for  the  letters  '  ^  5  N,  which  to  them  were  cei^ 
tainly  consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  Ara- 
maic that  they  coold  scarcely  any  longer  appear  as 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  expremed  by  signs 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kind. 
3.  If  the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  among 
the  old  Babylonian  discoverers  of  writing,  after 
which  they  could  have  been  formed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, from  their  extended  commerce,  especially  with 
Egypt,  adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  pho- 
netic hieroglyphics,  though  they  took  neither  the 
figures  nor  the  names  from  this  source.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  letters  lead  us  to  a  nomade  pastoral 
people,  rich  in  herds :  aleph  (an  ox),  gimel  (a  camel), 
lamed  (an  ox-goad),  bM  (a  tent),  daleth  (a  teot- 
door),  vau  (a  tent-peg),  cheth  (a  hurdle  or  pen).  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  Gesenius  did  not  see  that 
this  very  &ct  militates  strongly  against  the  Phoe- 
nician origin  of  the  letters,  md  points,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  rather  to  a  pastoral  than  a  sea- 
fiuHng people  as  their  inventors.  But  whether  or 
not  the  Phoenidsns  were  the  inventors  of  the 
Shemitie  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminators;  and  with 
this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  genealogy  of 
alphabets  as  given  by  Gesenius,  and  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


Fhoenldsn. 


Anc.  Greek.                Anc  Feralan. 

1 

1 
Knmldlan. 

Anc.  Hebrew 
Samaritan. 

1 
Anc  Aramaean. 

1 

Etrascan.     Boman.    Uter  Greek. 
Dmbriui.          1 
OtcMo.       Ronlcr 

Pslmjrrene.             Beb.  sqnare 
1                        cjbarscter. 
1                              1 

1 

Csltl-  Coptla     Gothic.     BUvonlan. 
berian. 

SaaaanU-wiitlns. 

1                         1 
Estnngelo           Sabian. 
and  Nestnlan. 

1  1 

1 

Zmd. 

Pehlvt 

Aimenian? 

Cafle. 
NlidiL 

PssUto.        Uteniicior 
ddTnUdL 

Whatever  minn  differences  may  exist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  modem  Shemitie  alphabets, 
they  have  two  chief  characteristics  in  common ; — 


1.  That  they  contain  only  consonants  and  the  three 
principal  long  Towels,  K>  V  * ;  the  other  vovrels 
being  represented  by  signs  above,  below,  or  in  the 
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middle  of  letten,  or  being  omitted  altogetl^er.  2. 
That  they  are  written  from  right  to  left.  The  Ethio- 
pic,  being  perhaps  a  non-Shemitic  alphabet)  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  is  the  cuneiform  character 
in  which  some  Shemitic  insciiptions  are  found.  The 
same  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  writing  was  remarked 
by  Herodotus.  Ko  instance  of  what  is  called 
touttropAjdoa  writing — that  is  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  left,  and  fi-om  left  to  right,  in  alternate 
lines — is  found  in  Shemitic  monnments. 

The  old  Shemitic  alphabets  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes :  1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  ex- 
ists (a)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Car- 
pentras,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  vowels,  and  by 
sometimes  having  the  words  divided  end  sometimes 
not.  (6).  In  the  inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins, 
(c).  In  the  Phoenido-Egyptian  writing,  with  three 
vowel  signs,  deciphered  by  Caylus  on  the  mommy 
bandages.  From  (a)  are  derived  ((f),  the  Sama- 
ritan chaiacter,  and  (<),  the  Gi'eek.  2.  The  Hebrew- 
Chaldee  character ;  to  which  belong  (a),  the  Hebrew 
square  character ;  (6),  the  Palmyrene,  which  has 
some  traces  of  a  cursive  hand  ;  (c),  the  Estrangelo, 
or  ancient  Syriac ;  and  {d),  the  ancient  Arabic 
or  Cufic  The  oldest  Arabic .  writing  (the  Him- 
yaritic)  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  He- 
brew or  Phoenician, 

It  remains  now  to  consider  which  of  all  these  was 
the  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  undent  Hebrews. 
In  considering  this  question  it  will  on  many  ac- 
counts be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  com- 
mon square  character,  which  is  more  &miliar,  and 
which  from  this  &muliarity  u  more  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hebrew  language  and  writing.     In 
the  Talmud  {Sank.  fol.  21, 2)  this  character  is  called 
.  PSTD  ana,  "  square  writing,"  or  D^TIt^K  3n3, 
"Assyrian  writing;"  the  latter  appellation  being 
given  becanse,  according  to  the  tradition,  it  came 
up  with  the  Israelites  from  Assyria.     Under  the 
term  Assyria  are  induded  Chaldea  and  Babylonia 
in  the  wider  sense ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  andent 
writei's  the  names  Assyrian  and  Chaldtan  are  ap- 
plied indifierently  to  the  same  characters.  The  letters 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  are 
called  Chaldean  (Athen.  xii.  p.  529)  and  Assyrian 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  469 ;  Arrian,  Exp.  AUx.  ii.  5,  §4). 
Again,  the  Assyrian  writing  on  the  pillars  erected 
by  Darius  at  the  Bosporos  (Her.  iv.  87),  is  called 
by  Strabo  Persian  (xv.  p.  502).    AnoUier  deriva- 
tion for  the  epithet  Dn^tt'tt,  ashiMrUh,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  suggested  by  Rabbi  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  derives  it  from  ntCrKD,  mAisA- 
^ereth,  "blessed;"  the  term  being  applied  to  it 
becanse  it  was  employed  in  writing  the  sacred 
books.     Another  etymok>gy  (from  IC'K,  ds/tar, 
to  be  straight),  given  by  the  Hebrew  grammarian 
Abraham  de  Bitlmis,  describes  it  as  the  straight, 
perpendicular  writing,  so  making  the  epithet  equi- 
valent to  that  wbidi  we  apply  to  it  in  calling 
it  the  square  character.     Huprald,  starting  from 
the  same  root,  explains  the  Talmudic  designation 
as  merely  a  techniod  term  used  to  denote  the  more 
modem  writing,  and  as  opposed  to  ^^JD,   roots, 
"  broken,"  by  which  the  andent  character  is  de- 
scribed.   According  to  him  it  signiBes  that  which 
is  firm,  strong,  protected  and  supported  as  with 
forts  and  walls,  referring  perhaps  to  the  horizontal 
strokes  on  whidi  the  letters  rest  as  on  a  foundation. 
In  this  view  he  compares  it  with  the  Ethiopic  cfaa- 
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racter,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  >'iv  t,  "sup- 
ported." It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  these 
explanations  are  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted.  The  only  fiict  to  be  derived 
from  the  word  n^B'K  is  that  it  is  the  source  of 

the  whole  Talmudic  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  square  character.    This  tradition  is 
embodied  in  the  following  passages  from  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Talmuds : — "  It  is  a  tiadi- 
tion :  R.  Jose  says  Ezra  was  fit  to  have  the  law 
given  by  bis  band,  but  that  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it;   yet  thongh  it  was  not  given  by  his 
hand,  the  writing  and   the   language   were ;   the 
writing  was  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  Syriac  tongue  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
they  could  not  read  the  writing  (Dan.  v.  8) ;  from 
hence  it  is  learnt  that  it  was  given  on  the  same 
day.    R.  Nathan  says  the  law  was  given  in  broken 
characters  (yjn,  roots),  and  agrees  with  R,  Jose ; 
but  Rab  (i,  e.  K.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  (i.  e.  the  square) 
diameter,  and  when  they  sinned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  character,  (md  when  they  were  worthy, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again  in 
the  Assyrian  character,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  12, 
It  is  a  tradition :  R.  Sime<ni  ben  Eleazar  says,  on 
the  account  of  R.  Eleazar  ben  Paita,  who  also  says, 
on  the  account  of  Eliezer  Hammodai,  the  law  was 
written  in  the  Assyrian  character"  (Talm.  Jerus. 
Megiilah,  fol.  71,  2,  3).     But  the  story,  as  best 
known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud : — "  Mar 
Zatra,  or  as  othera  Mar  Ukba,  says,  at  first  the  law 
was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  (^aV,  t.  e.  the 
Samaritan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue ;  and  again 
it  was  given  to  tbem,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian   tongue.     They 
chose  for  the  Israelites  the  Assyrian  writing  and 
the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  IcHotae  the  Hebrew  , 
writing  and  the  Syrian   tongue.     Who  are  the 
Idiotat  1    R.  Chasda  says,  the  Cntheans  (or  Sama- 
ritans),   What  is  the  Hebrew  writing  ?    R,  Chasda 
says,  the  Libonaah  writing"  {Sanhed.  fol.  21,  2; 
22,   1).      The  Libonaah  writing  is  explained  by 
R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  large  characters  in  which 
the  Jews  wrote  their  amulets  and  mezuzoth.     The 
broken  character  mentioned  above  can  only  apply  to 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one  very  similar  to  it. 
In  this  character  aie  written,  not  only  manuscripts 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  varying  in  age  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  but  also  other  works 
in  Samaritan  and  Arabic,     The  Samaritans  them- 
selves call  it  Hebreie  uiriting,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  square  character,  which  they  call  the  writing 
of  Esra,     It  has  no  vowel  points,  bat  a  diacritical 
mark  called  Marhetono  is  employed,  and  words  and 
sentences  ara  divided,     A  form  of  character  more 
ancient  than  the  Samaritan,  though  doeely  resem- 
bling it,  is  fbnnd  on  the  coins  struck  under  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  circ.  B.C,  142,     Of  this  writing  Ge- 
senius  remarks  (art,  Pabuographia  in  Ekk£  and 
Gmber's  EneyclopSdie)  that  it  was  most  probably 
employed,  even  in  mannacripts,  during  the  whole 
liii^me  of  the  Hebrew  hmgoage,  and  was  gradually 
displaced  by  the  square  character  about  the  birth  of 
Christ,     Aji  examination  of  the  characten  on  the 
Maocaboean  coins  shows  that  they  bear  an  extrondy 
doee  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  are  all  but  identical  with 
them.    The  figures  of  three  characten  (t>  Q,  0)  do 
not  occur,  and  that  of  3  is  doubtful. 

In  order  to  exjdaiii  the  Talmudic  story  above 
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given,  and  the  relation  between  the  square  cha- 
nwter  and  that  of  the  coins,  different  theories  hare 
beeii  constructed.  Some  held  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  saci-ed,  and  used  by  the  priests,  while 
the  character  on  the  coins  was  for  the  puiposes  of 
ordinary  life.  The  younger  Buxtorf  (De  Lit.  Hebr. 
Qm.  Ant.)  maintained  that  the  square  alphabet  was 
the  oldest  and  the  orij^nal  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  before  the  Captirity  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter had  existed  side  by  side  with  it ;  that  during 
the  Captivity  the  priests  and  more  learned  part  ^ 
the  people  cultivated  the  square  or  sacred  cWacter, 
while  those  who  were  left  in  Palestine  adhei-ed  to 
the  common  writing.  Ezra  brought  the  former 
bacic  with  him,  and  it  was  hence  called  Assyrian  or 
Chaldean.  The  other  was  used  principally  by  the 
Samaritans,  though  occasionally  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  by  the  characters  on  the  Maccft- 
baean  coins.  This  opinion  found  many  supporters, 
and  a  singular  turn  was  given  to  it  by  Morinus 
(De  Lingua  Primaeoa,  p.  271)  and  Loescher  (Z)« 
Cautii  Ling.  Hebr.  pp.  207,  208),  who  maintained 
that  the  characters  on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of 
tachygraphic  writing  formed  from  the  square  cha- 
racter. Hartmann  (^Ling.  Einl.  p.  28,  &c.)  also 
upheld  the  existence  of  a  twofold  cbuvcter,  the 
sacred  and  profane.  The  favourers  of  this  hypo- 
thesis of  a  double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to 
which  tliey  could  appeal  for  support.  The  Egyp- 
tians bad  a  twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character. 
The  cuneiform  writing'of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Medes  was  perhaps  a  snci«d  character  for  monu- 
ments, the  Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.  The 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks  employ  difierent  cha- 
racters according  as  they  require  them  for  letters, 
poems,  or  historical  writings.  But  analogy  is  not 
proof,  and  therefore  the  passage  in  Is.  viii.  1  has 
been  appealed  to  as  containing  a  direct  allusion  to 
the  ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  saci-ed  cha- 
racter. But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that 
the  writing  there  referred  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
legible  character,  such  as  an  ordinary  unskilled  man 
might  read.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  ffaerea.  ii.  24),  indeed, 
sp^s  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  information  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.  In  &tA  the  sole  ground  for  tlie 
hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common  life  are  not  in 
the  usual  character  of  the  manuscripts.  If  this 
supposition  of  the  coexistence  of  a  twofold  alphabet 
be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we  must  either  substi- 
tute for  it  a  second  hypothesis,  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  that  the  Samaritan  was  used  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  that  the  two  alphabets  were 
successive  and  not  contemporaiy.  Against  the 
former  hypothesis  stands  the  fiict  that  the  coins  on 
which  the  so-called  Samaritan  character  occui-s  were 
struck  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  names  HebreiB  and 
Assyrian,  as  applied  to  the  two  alphabets,  would 
still  be  unaccounted  for.  There  remains  then  the 
hypothesis  that  the  square  character  and  the  writing 
of  the  coins  succeeded  each  other  in  point  of  time, 
and  that  the  one  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
other,  just  as  In  Ambic  the  NischI  writing  has  dis- 
placed the  older  Cufic  character,  and  in  Syriac  the 
Kstrangelo  has  given  phice  to  that  at  present  in  use. 
But  did  the  squoie  character  precede  the  character 
on  the  coins,  or  was  the  reverse  the  case?  Accoixl- 
ing  to  some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  (Saah. 
fol.  21,2;  22,  1 ),  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the 
Law  was  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter and  the  holy  tongue.    It  was  given  again 
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in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  As</rian  diarscter  sal 
the  Aramaean  tongue.     By  the  "  Hebrew "  cto- 
racier  is  to  be  understood  what  is  elsewhen  calM 
the  "  broken  "  writing,  which  is  what  is  commoilr 
called  Samaritan ;  and  by  the  Assyrian  writia;  ii 
to  be  imderstood  the  square  character.     Bnt  RaUi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  different  etymokgr 
for  the  word  n'lltJ'K ,  (Assyrian),  says  that  tbt 
Law  was  first  given  in  this  square  character,  bgt 
that  afterwards,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  n> 
changed  into  the  broken  writing,  which  again,  upaa 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  Ezm,  was  conTertiJ 
into  the  square  chai-acter.     In  both  th«e  cases  it  a 
evident  that  the  tradition 'is  entirely  built  npoa  the 
etymology  of  the  word  ta/uh&rUh,  and  varia  ac- 
cording to  the  diffeient  conceptions  ibnned  of  iti 
meaning :  consequently  it  is  of  bnt  slight  viloe  » 
direct  testimony.     The  varying  diaracter  of  Ike 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  was  framed  tAtt 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  beoome  loiL 
Origen  (on  Ez.  ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  andect  slphi- 
bet  the  T<m  had  the  form  of  a  cn»s,  and  {Hejoplt, 
i.  86,  Montfaucon)  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  mn*  was  written  in  ancient  Hebrew  (b- 
racters,  not  with  those  in  use  in  bis  day,  "fmAff 
say  that  Ezra  used  other  [letters]  a&a  the  Cxf- 
tivity."     Jerome,  following  Origen,  gives  out  it 
certain  what  his  piedecessor  only  mentioned  »  i 
repoi-t,  and  the  tiaditlon  in  his  hands  a»aiD«  i 
different  aspect.     "  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  '•  thtt 
Ezra  the  scribe  and  doctor  of  the  law,  after  tie 
taking  of  Jerusalem   and   tlie  restoration  of  tk 
Temple  under  Zerubbabel,  discovered  other  Ictten 
whidi  we  now  use :  whereas  up  to  that  timt  tk 
charactera  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebrews  were  tbe 
same.  ...  And  the  tetragi-ammaton  name  of  tlK 
Lord  we  find  in  the  present  day  written  in  ainat 
letters  in  certain  Greek  rolls  "  (Proi.  Oal.  in  Mr. 
Reg.).     The  testimony  of  Origen  with  regsni  to 
the  form  of  Hm  undei^oes  a  similar  modificitioiL 
"  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Sanuri- 
tans  use  to  this  day,  the  last  letter,  tau,  bat  tiie 
foi-ra  of  a  cix>ss."     Again,  in  another  passage  (!)>. 
136  mi  Marcell.  ii.  704,  Ep.  14,  ed.  Martisnf) 
Jerome  remarks  that  the  ineflable  name  niiT,  bei^ 
misunderstood  by  the  Greeks  when  they  met  with 
it  in  their  books,  was  read  by  them  pipi,  i.  <^ 
mill.     It  has  been  inferred  fit>m  this  that  the 
ancient  characters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  OrigeB 
refer  in  the  firsfr^juoted  passages,  were  the  Bjoue 
characters,  because  in  them  alone,  and  not  la  tlie 
Samaritan,  does  any  resemblance  between  niiT  «id 
nini  exist.     There  is  nothing,  however,  to  thnr 
that  Jerome  contemplated  the  same  case  in  the  tm 
passages.     In  the  one  he  expressly  mentioa  tk 
"  ancient  characters,"  and  evidently  as  an  exceptioml 
instance,  for  they  were  only  found  in  ^  certain  rolU ; 
in  the  other  he  appears  to  speak  of  an  occnnaw 
by  no  means  nnoommon.    Again,  it  is  Je^ora^  tsA 
not  Origen,  who  is  responsible  for  the  asseition  tJat 
in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  Tau  has  the  Ibnn  of 
a  cross.     Origen  merely  snys  this  is  the  case  in  the 
ancient  or  original  {apx^""')  Hebrew  chanden, 
and  his  assertion  is  true  of  the  writing  on  tie 
Maccnbaean  coins,  and  of  the  ancient  and  even  the 
more  modem  Phoenician,  bnt  not  of  the  slplubet 
known  to  us  as  the  Samaritan.     It  teenis  deir, 
Uierefore,  that  Jerome's  language  on  thia  point 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate. 

There  are  many  argnments  which  go  to  «!»» 
that  the  Samaritan  character  is  older  than  the 
square  Hebrew.     One  of  these  is  derived  from  the 
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exutence  of  th«  Samaritan  Pratateoch,  which,  ao- 
oording  to  some  writers,  most  date  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  Dortheim  kingdom  retaining  the  ancient  writing 
which  was  once  common  to  both.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch before  the  Captivity,  and  the  opinion  which 
DOW  most  commonly  prevails  is  that  the  Samaritans 
received  it  fint  in  the  Maccabaean  pei-iod,  and  with 
it  the  Jewish  writing  (Uavemick,  Eml.  i.  290). 
The  question  is  still  far  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  arguments 
derived  fix>m  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hupfeld  (Stud,  und 
Krit.  1 830,  ii.  279,  &c.)  contends  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  writing 
from  the  ancient  Israelitish  times,  but  maintained 
it  more  fiiithfullj  than  tlie  Jews,  is  improbable, 
because  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race,  entirely 
different  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  had,  like 
their  langoage,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  element: 
coiis«|uently,  if  they  had  had  a  character  pecaliar 
to  themselves,  independently  of  their  sacred  Iwok, 
it  would  rather  have  been  Aramaic.  He  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  received  their  present  writing 
with  their  Pentatench  from  the  Jews,  becanse  the 
Samaritan  character  diifers  in  several  important 
particnlars  from  that  on  the  Phoenician  monu- 
ments, but  coincides  in  all  characteristic  deviations 
with  the  ancient  Hebrew  on  the  Maccabaean  coins. 
These  deviations  are — (1)  the  horizontal  strokes  in 
Beth,  Mtm,  and  Nun,  which  have  no  parallel  on 
the  Phoenician  monuments :  (2)  the  angular  heads 
of  Beth,  Daleth,  and  especially  'Am,  which  last 
never  occurs  in  an  angular  foim  in  Phoenician : 
(3)  the  entirely  different  forms  of  Tsade  and  Vau, 
as  well  as  of  Zain  and  Samech,  which  are  not 
fonnd  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  In  the  Samaritan 
letters  Aleph,  Cheth,  Lamed,  Shin,  there  is  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  forms  of  the  old  Hebrew :  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  Tau,  To 
these  considerations  Hupfeld  adds  the  traditions  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  already  given, 
and  the  fiict  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
their  letters  unchanged,  a  drcnmstance  which  is 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  regarded  by  them  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  a  sacred  chantcter  which  had  come  to  them  from 
without,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  earlier 
indigenous  tradition  of  writing,  necessarily  became 
a  lifeless  permanent  type. 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  correspondence 
of  their  forms  to  their  names  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Phoenicio-Samaritan  alphabets,  supply  another  ar- 
gument for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
Hebrew  square  character :  e.  g.  'Ain  (an  eye),  which 
on  the  coins  and  Phoenician  monuments  has  the 
form  o ;  Meah  (a  head),  q.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  Van  (a  nail  or  peg),  Zain  (a  wt»pon), 
G^  (the  hollow  hand),  correspond  to  their  forms 
better  in  the  square  character:  this,  however,  at 
most,  would  only  prove  that  both  are  derived  from 
the  same  original  alphabet  in  which  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  shape  and  name  of  each  letter 
was  more  complete.  Again,  we  trace  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  much  further  beck  than  the  square 
character.  The  famous  inscription  on  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Eshmunazar,  found  at  Sidon  in  1855,  is 
ref<nrred  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  date  of  the  inscription  at  Marseilles  is 
more  uncertain.  Some  would  place  it  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  colony  there,  B.C.  600. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  receut.  Besides  these  we  have  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Sigaeum  and  Amyclae  in  the  ancient  Greek 
character,  which  is  akin  to  the  Phoenician.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebraeo-Chaldee  character  is  not 
fonnd  on  historic  monuments  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  A  consideration  of  the  vai-ious  readings 
which  have  arisen  from  the  interchange  of  similar 
characters  in  the  present  text  leads,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  to  results  which  are  rather  &vour- 
able  to  the  square  character,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manuscripts  wiitten  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  following  examples  ai-e  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  Gesenius : — 
(a)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded — 

3  and  3.    n^JSC.  Neh.  xU.  l4=n'33B'.  Neh.  xU.  3 ; 

na  J,  1  Chr.  Ix.  IS = nat-  Neh.  iL  n. 
^  and  ^    py V  Oen.  xlvL  27=p};\  1  Chr.  L  42. 
SanlD-    ni"l*3-lK.»U-*»=ni'VD.»Chr-lv.  U. 

3  and  -I.  TOm\.  P»-  xvUL  i2=men  »  8«n. 

xxU.12. 
t   and  J.    tuna  Pa.  xxxL  3=]yn3.  P"-  Ixxi.  3. 

(6)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded — 

Tsnd-v  nan.  i  <*>■•  '■  «=nD''v  g«>-  ^  s? 

D^3^^,  1  Chr.  1.  7  =  Q'<it%  Gen.  x. « ; 
ntn- 1^-  X'-  >*  =  riKT.  Deut.  xlv.  W ; 
tt1M>  ^  xvlU.  ll=:t(T1.  >  Sam.  xxU.  11. 
(c)  In  the  Phoenician  alone — 

3  and  >    3^n.  2  Sam.  xx«L  »=n^n.  1  Cb'-  xl.  S». 
1  and  ^,  whence  probablr  m  Josb.  xxi.  le^ttS'y. 

1  Chr.  vl.  M, 
landfi.    t-Q)],  lChr.xl.37=t'\yS),2S«m.xxlU.3ti 

{d)  In  neither — 

3  and  1.    DirU.  Neh.  vll.  »=Dim.  Eir.  IL  2. 

3  and  n-    inn.  Num.  xxvl.  35=nnn.  l  Chr.  viL  20 . 

pen.  1  Chr.  vi.  76  [M]=  niDn.  Jo*- 

XXL32. 

The  third  class  of  these  readings  seems  to  point 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  used  the  Phoenician 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phoenician  alphas 
bet  and  the  Hebrew  coin-writing  ahows  that  the 
examples  of  which  Gesenius  makes  a  fourth  class, 
might  really  be  included  under  the  third:  for  in 
these  some  forms  of  1  and  1,  as  well  as  of  )  and  n, 
are  by  no  means  unlike.  This  circumstance  take* 
away  some  of  the  importance  which  the  above 
results  otherwise  give  to  the  square  character. 
Indeed,  after  writing  his  Hebrdische  Spracfie  und 
Schrift,  Gesenius  himself  appeare  to  have  modified 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  m  that 
work,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  square 
character,  or  one  essentially  similar  to  it,  was  in 
I  use  in  the  time  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  the  Mao 
cabees  retained  the  old  character  for  their  coins,  as 
the  Arabs  retained  the  Cu6c  some  centuries  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Mischi,  he  concludes  as  most 
probable,  in  his  article  Palaographie  (in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encycl.),  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  was 
firat  changed  for  the  square  character  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  A  comparison  of  the  Phoenician 
with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  the  immediate  development  of  the 
former,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  formed 
gradually  from  it  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  essential  difference  of 
some  characters,  and  the  similarity  of  others,  render 
it  probable  that  the  two  alphabets  are  both  de- 
scended from  one  more  ancient  than  either,  of  which 
each  has  retained  some  peculiarities.    This  more 
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ancient  (bnn,  Hopfeld  {HArliischt  OrammaUk, 
§7)  maintaiDs,  is  the  original  alphabet  invented  by 
the  Babylonians,  and  extended  by  the  Phoenicians. 
From  this  the  square  character  was  developed  by 
three  stages, 

1.  In  its  oldest  form  it  appeal's  on  Phoenician 
monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  The  number  of 
the  inscriptions  containing  Phoenician  writing  was 
77,  greater  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  Gesenius, 
but  it  has  since  been  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Gshmunazar  king 
of  Sidon,  and  the  excavations  which  have  stiU 
more  recently  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage  hare  brought  to  light  n^any  others  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  desciibed 
by  Gesenius  were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingoal), 
at  Malta  (four,  one  of  which  is  bilingual),  in 
Cyprus  among  the  ruins  of  Kitium  (thirty-three), 
in  Sicily,  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in 
the  regions  of  Carthage  and  Numidia.  They  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  period  between  Alexander 
and  the  age  of  Augustus.  A  Punic  inscription  on 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis  brings  down  the 
Phoenician  chai-acter  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  Besides  these  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  there  are  a  number  of  coins  bearing 
Phoenician  cluuacters,  of  which  those  found  in  Cilicia 
are  the  most  ancient,  and  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  character  on  all  these  is 
essentially  the  same.  In  its  best  ibrm  it  is  found 
on  the  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Cai-thaginian 
inscriptions.  On  the  Cilidan  coins  it  is  perhaps  moet 
original,  degenerating  on  the  later  coins  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Spain,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  be- 
coming almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments 
of  Numidia  and  the  Afjican  provinces.  There  are 
no  6nal  letters  and  no  divisions  of  wonis.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  as  it  is 
thus  discovered  are,  that  it  is  purely  consonantal ; 
that  it  consists  of  twenty-two  letters  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpen- 
dicular stralces  and  the  closed  heads  of  the  letters ; 
that  the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  were  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  the  Gieek  letters  whidi  came 
immediately  from  Phoenicia;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  letters  representing 
figures.  This  last  position  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  Wnttke  {ZeiUck.  d.  D.  M.  0.  xi.  75,  &c.), 
who  maintains  that  the  ancient  Phoenician  al- 
phabet contains  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  character, 
and  that  the  letters  are  simply  combinations  of 
stroiies.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  reader  is  refened  for  fuither  infoi^ 
mation  to  his  article.  This  ancient  Phoenician 
character  in  its  eai-liest  form  was  probably,  says 
Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  used  by  them  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Closely  allied  with  it  are  the  characters  on 
the  Maccabaean  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 

2.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
niirJianged  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undei^ing  a  gradual  transformation  among 
its  original  inventors,  the  Aramaeans,  especially 
those  of  the  West.  This  tiansformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horizontal  one,  which 
in  flie  cursive  character  served  for  a  connecting 
stroke,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  stone  for  a  basis 
or  foundation  for  the  letteis.  The  character  in  this 
foim  is  found  in  the  earliest  stage  on  the  stone  of 
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Carpentras,  where  the  letters  }),  3>  %  *%  have  oim 
heads ;  a3d  later  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  ruins  of 
I'almyrA,  where  the  characteis  are  distinguished  by 
the  open  heads 'd^euerating  sometimes  to  a  point, 
and  by  horizontal  connecting  strokes.  Besides  tjie 
stone  of  Carpentras,  the  older  form  of  the  modiHed 
Aramaean  character  is  found  on  stane  fragmentis  of 
papyrus  found  in  I^ypt,  and  preserved  in  the  Library 
at  Turin,  and  in  the  Moseum  of  the  Duke  of  Blacas. 
Plates  of  these  are  given  in  Gesenins'  Jfonumeida 
Phoenicia  (tab.  28-33).  They  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  are  written  in  an  An- 
maic  dialect.  The  insciiption  on  the  Cai^tm 
stone  was  the  work  of  heathen  scribes,  probably, 
as  Dr.  Levy  suggests  {Ztitsch.  d.  D.  M.  0.  xi.  67), 
the  Babylonian  colonists  of  £gypt ;  the  writing  of 
the  papyri  he  attributes  to  Jews.  The  inacriptioi 
on  the  vase  of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  is  placed 
by  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  M.  Mariette  in  the  iHt 
century  B.C.  In  tjie  Blacas  fragments  the  beads  of 
the  letters  3,  *)•  *1,  have  &llen  away  altogether. 
In  the  forms  of  D-  IT  3  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
figures  of  the  squai-e  character.  The  final  forms  of 
CapK  and  Nvn  occur  for  the  first  time.  The  Psl- 
myrene  writing  represents  a  later  stage,  and  belongs 
prindpelly  to  the  second  and  thiixl  craturies  sfttr 
Chiist,  the  time  of  the  gieatest  praspeiity  of  Psl- 
myra.  The  oldest  insoHption  belongs  to  the  year 
396  of  the  Greeks  (a.d.  84),  and  the  latest  to  tiie 
year  569  (a.d.  257).  The  writing  was  not  con- 
fined to  Palmyia,  for  an  inscription  in  the  no< 
character  was  found  at  Abilene.  The  Palmyrene 
iusci-iptions  are  fifteen  in  number :  ten  bilingukl,  in 
Syriac  and  Greek,  and  Syriac  and  Latin.  Two  an 
preserved  at  Rome,  fom-  at  Oxford.  Those  at  lione 
differ  from  the  rest,  in  liaving  lost  the  heads  of  tke 
letters  3>  t.  n.  P,  while  the  forms  of  the  «.  D- 11 
ai«  like  the  Phoenician,  Of  the  cnrsive  Assyrian 
wilting,  whidi  appears  to  be  allied  to  tlie  Anunaon, 
Hr,  Layard  remarks,  "  On  monuments  and  remains 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  a  foreign 
people,  only  one  form  of  character  has  been  discoveral, 
and  it  so  closely  resembles  the  cm'sive  of  Assyria, 
tliat  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  origin  of  the  two.  If,  therefore,  the  inhabitanta 
of  Syria,  whether  Phoenidaus  or  otheis,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  letters,  and  those  letters  were  such  as 
exist  upon  the  earliest  monuments  of  that  country, 
the  cursive  character  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  been 
as  ancient  as  the  cuneiform.  However  that  may  be, 
this  hieratic  character  has  not  yet  been  foniid  ia 
Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  eai'ly  epoch,  and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  simple  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  lines  preceded  rounded  foi'ms,  being  better 
suited  to  letters  carved  on  stone  tablets  or  rocb. 
At  Nimroud  the  cursive  writing  was  found  on  part 
of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on  fragments  of  pottery, 
taken  out  of  the  rubbish  covering  the  ruins.  On 
the  alabaster  vase  it  accompanied  an  inscription  in 
the  cuneiform  character,  containing  the  name  of  the 
Khoraabad  king,  to  whose  reign  it  is  evident,  from 
several  circumstances,  the  vase  must  be  attributed. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the 
time  of  Nebucliadnezzar  "  (ifrn.  ii.  pp.  165, 166). 
M.  Fi'esnel  discovered  at  Kasr  some  fifty  fragments 
of  pottery  covered  with  this  curaive  character  in 
ink.  These,  too,  ai-e  said  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  {Joum.  Amat.  Jnly  1853,  p.  77). 
Dr.  Levy  (Zeitadi.  d.  D.  if.  6.  ix.  465)  maintains, 
in  accordance  with  the  Talmudic  tradition,  that 
the  Jews  acqnii'ed  this  curave  writing  in  Babylon, 
and  brought  it  back  with  them  after  the  Captirity 
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together  with  the  Chaldee  langtmge,  and  that  it 
gradually  displaced  the  older  alphabet,  of  which 
fragments  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letters. 

3.  While  this  modi6cation  was  taking  place 
in  the  Aramaic  letters,  a  similar  process  of  dumge 
was  going  on  in  the  old  character  among  the  Jews. 
We  already  iind  indications  of  this  in  the  Maoca- 
baean  coins,  where  the  straight  strolces  of  some 
letters  are  broken.  The  Aramaic  character,  too, 
had  apparently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  pro- 
portioned to  the  inflaence  exercised  by  the  Aramaic 
dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  language.  The  heads  of 
the  letten  still  left  in  the  Palmyrene  character  are 
removed,  the  position  and  length  of  sereiTil  oblique 
strokes  an  altered  (as  in  D-  ri>  ]•  D).  It  lost  the 
character  of  a  cursive  hand  by  the  separation  of 
the  several  letters,  and  the  stiff  ornaments  which 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  calligraphere,  and  thus 
became  an  angular,  uniform,  broken  character,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name  tquare  (^B'lD  SnS). 

In  the  letten  K.  3-  !>  3-  O.  >  D.  y.  &■  H.'the 
Aegypto-Aracoaic  appean  the  older,  and  the  Pal- 
myrene most  resembles  the  square  character.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  as  H.  t3>  p>  '\y  the  square 
dianicter  is  closely  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  BUicas 
fragments ;  and  in  some,  as  *1>  Di  V  t>  *•  V,  both 
the  older  alphabets  agree  with  the  square  character. 
So  fiir  as  regards  the  development  of  the  sqnare 
character  from  the  Aramaean,  as  it  appears  on  the 
stone  of  Carpentras  and  the  mins  of  Palmyra,  Hup- 
feld  and  Gesenius  are  substantially  agreed,  but  they 
differ  widely  on  another  and  very  importnnt  point. 
Gesenius  is  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to  the 
tradition  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  Hebrews  at  some  period  adopted  a 
diaracter  different  from  then:  own.  The  Chaldee 
sqnare  alphabet  he  considers  as  originally  of  Ara- 
maic origin,  bat  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  language. 
To  this  conclusion  he  appears  to  be  drawn  by  Uie 
name  Astyrian  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  square 
character,  which  he  infera  was  probably  the  ancient 
character  of  Assjrria.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  a  theory  upon  a 
name,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  uncertain. 
The  change  of  alphabet  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Aramaean,  and  the  development  of  the  Syriac  from 
the  Aramaean,  Gesenius  regards  as  two  distinct 
circumstances,-  which  took  place  at  different  times, 
and  were  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  The 
formation  of  the  square  character  be  maintains  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  aiW 
Christ.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
show  of  reason,  rejects  altogether  the  theory  of  an 
abrupt  change  of  character,  because  he  doubts 
whether  any  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  simple 
exchange  of  alphabets  in  the  case  of  a  people  who 
have  idready  a  tradition  of  writing.  The  ancient 
letters  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  fiom  that  period  writing  did  not  cease,  but  was 
rather  more  practised  in  the  transcription  of  the 
eaci'ed  books.  Besides,  on  comparing  the  Palmyrene 
with  the  square  chai-acter,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Ibnner  has  been  altered  and  developed,  a  result 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
communication  from  without  which  overwhelmed 
all  tradition  and  spontaneity.  The  case  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  people 
who  received  an  alphabet  entire,  which  they  re- 
garded as  sacred  in  consequence  of  its  association 
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with  their  sacred  book,  and  which  they  therefore 
retained  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity.  More- 
over, in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins  we 
see  already  a  tendency  to  several  important  altera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  3  and  1, 
and  the  base  lines  of  3.  3i  t3>  3  ;  and  many  letten, 
as  n,  are  derived  rather  from  the  coin-character 
than  from  the  Palmyrene,  while  Q  and  p  are  en- 
tirely Phoenician.  Finally,  Hupfeld  adds,  "  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable — nay,  almost  in- 
conceivable—that the  Jews,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
then  enthusiasm  for  their  sacred  books,  should,  con- 
sciously and  without  apparent  reason,  have  adopted 
a  foreign  character  and  abandoned  the  ancient  writ- 
ing of  their  &thers." 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  that  the 
sqnare  character  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  present  shape  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  internal 
organic  change,  we  have  further  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  present  form.  Kopp  {Bilder 
und  Schriften,  ii.  p.  177)  places  it  as  late  as  the 
4th  century  after  Christ;  but  he  appean  to  be 
guided  to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
the  Palmyrene  character,  to  whidi  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  extended  into  the  .Ird  century.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  from  several  considerations,  that 
in  the  4th  century  the  square  character  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  it  is  to  this  day,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  so.  The  descriptions  of  the 
forms  of  the  letten  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
coincide  most  exactly  with  the  presoit;  for  both 
are  acquainted  with  fitwil  letters,  and  describe  as 
similar  those  letten  which  resemble  each  other  in 
the  modern  alphabet,  as,  for  instance,  3  and  3,  1 
and  1,  n  and  H,  \  and  *,  T  and  ],  D  and  D.  The 
calligraphic  ornaments  which  were  employed  in  the 
writing  of  the  synagogue  rolls,  as  the  Taggin  on 
the  letten  1*  3 1 3 19  P  tS',  the  point  in  the  broken 
headline  of  n  (1^),  and  many  other  prescriptions  for 
the  orthography  of  the  Torah  ai«  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  calligraphy,  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  minute  laws  observed 
with  supentitious  reverence,  had  long  i-eceired  its 
full  development,  and  was  become  a  fixed  unalter- 
able type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
change  of  character,  moreover,  not  only  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  early  as 
Origen,  was  ao  evoit  already  long  past,  and  so  old 
and  involved  in  the  darkness  of  fable  as  to  be  attri- 
buted in  the  common  legend  to  Ezra,  or  by  most  of 
the  Talmudists  to  God  Himself.  The  very  obscurity 
which  surrounds  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Vjn 
and  nniCM  as  applied  to  the  old  and  new  writing 
respectively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmudists  the  sqnare  chai-acter  had  become 
permanent,  and  that  the  history  of  the  changes 
through  which  it  had  passed  had  been  lost.  In 
the  Mishna  (£<ta6i.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentioned  of 
two  Zaint  (tt)  being  written  for  Clieth  (fl),  which 
could  only  be  true  of  the  square  chai-acter.  The 
often-quoted  passage.  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is  gene- 
rally brought  forward  as  a  pi^wf  tliat  the  square 
character  must  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  who  mentions  l&ra,  or  yod,  as  the  small- 
est letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer 
in  use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  character,  or  one 
very  much  like  it,  had  been  introduced.  From  these 
circumstances  we  may  infer,  with  Hupfeld  {Stud,  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  288),  that  Whistotfs  conjecture  is 
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approxiinatelj  tru* ;  namely,  that  about  the  first  or 
■eoond  century  after  Christ  the  square  character 
assumed  its  present  form ;  though  in  a  question  in- 
volved in  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  impoasible  to 
pronounce  with  great  positiveness.* 

Next  to  the  scattered  hints  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  we  tind  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  most  direct  evidence  on  this  point  ia 
supplied  by  the  so-called  Alphahttam  Jesuitanim, 
which  is  found  in  a  MS.  (Codex  Han^halianus,  now 
lost)  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.     It  is  the  work  of  a 
Gi'eek  scribe,  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  more 
probably  entirely  ignorant  oif  Hebrew,  who  copied 
slavishly  the  letters  which  were  before  him.    In  this 
alphabet  H  is  written  n ;  *and  ^  are  of  nearly  equal 
length,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  two  dots ; 
P  is  made  like  p,  and  n  like  H.     The  letters  on  tlie 
two  AbntXM  gems  in  his  possession  were  thought 
by  Montfiiucon  (Pratlim.  ad  Hex.  Orig.  i.  22,  23) 
to  have  Been  Hebrew ;  but  as  they  have  not  been 
fairly  deciphered,   nothing  can   be   inferred  from 
them.     Other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes  are 
found  in  a  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  Tresdiow  (7%nt.  dexr.  Cod. 
Vet.   aliquot  Or.   N.   T.),  and   three  have  been 
edited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Nomeau 
Traili  Diplomatique  published  by  the  Benedictines. 
To  these,  as  to  the  Alphabetum  Jesuitamm,  Ken- 
nioott  justly  attributes  no  valae  (Dissert.  Oen.  p. 
69  note).    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the  work  of  Rabanus 
Haurus,  De  immiiione  linguarum.  The  Jews  them- 
selves recognize  a  double  character  in  the  writing 
of  their  synagogue  rolls.    The  earlier  of  these  is 
called  the  Tarn  writing  (3113  00),  as  some  sup- 
pose, ii'om  Tarn,  the  grandson  of  Rashi,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  letters,  the  epithet  Tarn  being 
then  taken  as  a  significant  epitlwt  of  the  square 
character,  in  which  sense  the  expression  n3*n3 
n&n,  c^fAI6<iA  (AotnmdA  occurs  in  the  T^mud 
(^Shabbath,  fol.  103  6).     Phylacteries  written   in 
this  character  were  hence  called  Tarn  tephillin.  The 
letters  have  fine  pointed  comers  and  perpendicular 
taggin  {fiTW  or  little  strokes  attached  to  the  seven 
letters  f  JHOVE'.     The  Tom  writing  is  chiefly 
found  in  German  synagogue  rolls,   and  probably 
also  in  those  of  the  Polish  Jews.     The  WiM  writ- 
ing (3n3  Bvll),  to  which  the  Jews  asagn  a  later 
date  than  to  the  other,  usually  occurs  in  the  syna- 
gogue rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  Spanish 
and  Eastern  Jews.     The  figures  of  the  letters  are 
rounder  than  in  the  Tom  writing,  and  the  taggin, 
or  crown-like  ornaments,  terminate  in  a  thick  point. 
But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writing,  which  are 
not  essentially  distinct,  there  are  minor  diSerenoes 
observable  in  the  manuscripts  of  different  countries. 
The   Spanish   character  is  the  most  regular  and 
simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold, 
forming  a  true  square  character.     The  German  is 
more  sloping  and  compressed,  with  pointed  corners ; 
but   finer  Ulan  the   Spanish.     Between  these  the 
French  and  Italian  character  is  intermediate,  and  i( 
hence  called  by  Kennioott  {Dits.  Om,  p.  71)  cha- 
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racter  hUermedias,  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  forms  of  the  letten 
are  rounder  (Eichhom,  Einl.  ii.  37-41 ;  Tychsen, 
Tentamen  de  nor.  cod.  Hebr.  V.  T.  MSS.  generi- 
but,  p.  264 ;  Bellermann,  De  ran  paleog.  SAr. 
p.  43). 

The  Alphabet. — ^The  oldest  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  and  poems;  Pss.  xxv^  xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Piov.  xxxi.  10-31 ;  Lam. 
i.-iv.    From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  number  of 
the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.    Tie 
Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the  same 
number.    Irenaeus  {Ado.  Haer.  ii.  24)  says  that 
the  ancient  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  number.    It 
has  been  argued  by  many  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only  of  sixteen  letten, 
or  according   to  Hug  of  fifteen,  f.  tS-  3.  D.  &  X 
being  omitted.     The  Iqrend  as  told  by  Pliny  (viu 
56)  is  as  follows.     Cadmus  brought  with  him  into 
Greece  sixteen  letters ;  at  the  time  of  the  Trojsa 
war  Palamedes  added  four  others,  ©,  H,  ♦,  X,  and 
Simonides  of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  T,  O.    Ari- 
stotle recognized  eighteen  letters  of  the  origiml 
aljAabet,  ABTAEZI  KAM  N  OnPSTT*,t» 
which  e  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmos  (comp. 
Tac.  Aim,  xi.  14).     By  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig. 
i.  3)  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen.    But  in  the 
oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotss  (v. 
58)  and  Diodoras  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  the 
number  of  the  letters.     Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letten. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the 
pei-iod  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  hot 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  organic  arrangement 
first  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
Di-.  DonaUson  {New  Cratylus,  p.  171,  3rd  ed.) 
says,  "  Besides  the  mutes  mid  breathings,  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  aibilsiits, 
T.  D.  V-  V.     Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  tb«« 
four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest 
state  of  the  alphabet.    Indeed  we  have  positive  eri;- 
dence  that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  V, 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articulatioo  D 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certain,  thst 
at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this 
D,  or  samech.    Finally,  to  reduce  the  Semitie  alpha- 
bet to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph,  which  « 
only  a  softened  form  of  topA,  the  liquid  resh,  and  the 
semivowel  jod,  which  are  of  more  recent  •n'"^??' 
tion.  . .  The  remaining  16  letters  appear  in  the  W- 
lowmg  Older:   tt.  3.  3.  T  rt.  V  H.  D.  7-  D.  >  & 
y.  &  p.  n.    If  we  examine  this  order  more  m- 
nutely,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  aco- 
dental,  but  strictly  organic  according  to  the  Scmita 
articulation.     We  have  four  classes,  each  consist!^ 
of  4  letters :  the  first  and  second  classes  consist  esdi 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing,  the  third  of  tie 
3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  clo!*!  lie 
oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  contains  W 
three  supernumerary  mutes  preceded  byabre^ 
ing."     The  original  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic,  are  tins 
given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  (i6id.  p.  175). 

K|3jn|  n  nnoibDai  d|  pIbPJ 
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*  Another  Unk  between  the  Palmyrene  and  the  square 
character  Is  supplied  by  the  writing  on  some  of  the 
Babylonian  ImwIs,  described  hy  Mr.  I^ard  (Nin.  and 
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ndb.  509).  which  Dr.  Levy  CZeittA.  i.D.M.  0.) 
to  the  tth  century  a.D. 
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"  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  sow  given  in  the 
gnunman,  V  and  Q  are  omitted,  and  10  other  cha- 
racters added  to  these."  The  Shemitic  tsade  (V) 
became  xeta  (^  ctg>h  (3)  became  kappa  (k),  and 
yod  ( * )  became  iota  (i).  Seah  {f)  was  adopted  and 
called  rho  (/>),  and  3APt  which  was  osed  by  the 
Dorians  for  STy^xa  (Her.  i.  139),  is  only  another 
form  of  zoffl  (  T  ).  Shin  (C)  or  Sin  (Jff),  a  the  ori- 
ginal of  {T,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  has 
changed  places  with  aJyiia,  the  Shemitic  samech, 
just  as  (liTa  has  been  transferred  from  its  position. 
In  like  manner  mem  became  (lv,  and  nun  became 
yS.  With  the  remaining  Greek  letters  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known  to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
our  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  irregularities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.  For 
instance,  in  Lam.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  B  stands  before  y :  in 
Ps.  xxrvii,  V  stands  before  B,  and  V  >s  wanting :  in 
Pas.  zxv.,  ixzlv.  1  is  omitted,  and  in  both  there  is  a 
final  verse  after  n  beginning  with  B-  Hence  B  has 
been  compai'ed  with  the  Greek  ^,  and  the  transpo- 
sition of  y  and  V  has  been  explained  trtsca  tbe  inter- 
change of  these  letters  in  Aramaic.  But  as  there 
are  other  in-egnlarities  in  the  alphabetical  Psalms, 
no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  these  points.  We  find 
tor  example,  in  Ps.  xxv.  two  vei'ses  beginning  with 
M,  while  3  is  omitted ;  in  Ps.  iiiiv.  two  b^n 
with  t,  and  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
as  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
gnstanus,  published  by  Tischendorf.  Both  these 
ancient  witoesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that 
in  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew  lettei* 
were  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the  present 
day.  These  names  all  denote  sensible  objects  which 
had  a  resemblance  to  the  on'glnal  form  of  the  letters, 
preserved  partly  in  the  square  alphabet,  partly  in 
the  Phoenician,  and  pertly  perhaps  in  the  Alphabet 
from  which  both  were  derived. 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
and  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 
tt,  Aleph.    t|7K=t)7S,  an  ox  (oomp.  Pint.  Symp. 

Quaett.  ix.  2,  §3).  In  the  old  Phoenician 
forms  of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some  re- 
semblance to  an  ox-head,  J^-^.   Or.  Sx^ 

X  Beth.  ri*3«=n^a,  a  house.  The  figure  in  the 
square  character  corresponds  more  to  its 
name,  while  the  Ethiopic  fl  has  greater  re- 
semblance to  a  tent.    Gr.  0^a  (B). 

3,  Qimel.    7D'i  =  ?Dl,  a  camel.     The  ancient 

V      *  TT 

form  is  supposed  to  repi'eeent  the  head  and 
neck  of  this  animal.  In  Phoenician  it  is  ^, 
and  in  Ethiopic*^  ,  which  when  turned  round 
became  the  Greek  yiti/ta  (=  ytii»\a),  T. 
Gesenius  holds  that  the  earliest  form  '^ 
represented  the  camel's  hump. 

1,  Daleth.  n?^  =  n?^,  adoor.  The  significance 
of  the  name  is  seen  in  the  older  form  J\  , 
whence  the  Greek  S4\Ta,  A,  a  tent-door. 

n.  Be.    ttn,  without  any  probable  derivation ; 
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perhaps  corrupted,  or  merely  a  technical 
tei-m,     Ewald  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 

Arabic  S*At  a  hole,  fissure.  Hupield  con- 
nects it  with  the  inteijection  Kil,  "  lo  I" 
The  corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which  is 
the  Phoenician  ^  turned  from  left  to  right. 

1,  Vcat.    VI,  a  hook  or  tent-peg ;  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek  /Sov  (  F),  the  tbim  of  which  re- 
sembles the  Phoenician  /^. 
r    ? 

t,  Zain.  \)l,  probably =|jx|,  zaino,  a  weapon, 
sword  (Ps.  xllv.  7) :  omitting  the  final  letter, 
it  was  called  also  *T,  zai  (Mish.  Shabb.  xil.  5). 
It  appears  to  be  the  some  as  the  ancient 
Greek  Stic. 

n,  CSteth.    TVn,   a    ftnce,    enclosure   ( =  Arab. 

lajl^i  '■^lo  ^l^>  Syr.  ^QU',  to  sur- 
round).    Compare  the  Phoen.  ^.     Cheth 
is  the  Gi'eek  ^to  (H). 
D,  Tet.    D^,  a  snake,  or  D^,  a  basket.    The 
Greek  tf^ro- 

♦,  Tod.  •rt»=T,  a  hand.  The  form  of  the 
letter  was  perhaps  originally  longer,  as  in 
the  Greek  I  (Jfira).  The  Phoenician  (iTT) 
and  Samaritan  (fjf)  figures  have  a  kind  of 
distant  i-esemblance  to  three  fingera.  In 
Kthiopic  the  name  of  the  letter  is  yaman, 
the  right  hand. 

3,  Caph.  C|3,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The 
Greek  Kimra  (k)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(a)  reversed. 

7,  Lamed,  tljf,  a  cudgel  or  ox-good  (comp. 
Ju<%.  iii.°  31).  The  Greek  Xd^i^ta  (A) ; 
Phoenician,  L,^ ^. 

O,  Kem.  DU3=D^D,  water,  as  it  is  commonly 
explained,  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan 
*3  ■  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  ^^  ,  in  which 
Gesenius  sees  the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so 
possibly  the  symbol  of  the  sea.  The  Greek 
/iS  corresponds  to  the  old  word  to,  "  water," 
Job  ix.  30. 

1,  JTun.  {U,  a  fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  ^.'  On  the  Maltese  inscriptions  it  is 
nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  its  name. 
The  Greek  i>S  is  derived  from  it. 

D,  Samech.  1|I3D,  a  prop,  from  1|DD,  to  support ; 
perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  the  same  as  the 
Syriac  )  ^V^flO,  s'moco,  a  trich'nium.    But 

this  interpretation  is  solely  founded  on  the 
rounded  form  of  the  letter  in  the  square 
alphabet ;  and  he  has  in  another  place  (J^on. 
Phoen.  p.  83)  shewn  how  this  has  come  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  which  has  no  likeness  to 
a  triclinium,  or  to  anything  else  save  a  flash 
of  lightning  striking  a  church  spire.  The 
Greek  rtyfui  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Samech,  as  Its  form  is  from  the  Phoenician 
character,  although  its  place  In  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  occupied  by  {i. 
y,  'Jin.    \y,  an  eye ;  in  tlie  Phoenician  and  Greek 
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alphabets  O.    Originally  it  had  two  powers, 
as  in  Arabic,  and  was  represented  in  the  LXX. 
by  r,  or  a  simple  brenthing. 
&,  Pe.    MB=nB,  a  mouth.     The  Greek  »  is 
fivm  *B,  the  construct  form  of  ilB. 

•  V 

V,  Taaie.    *Vi  or  HV,  a  fish-hook  or  prong,  for 

spearing  the  larger  fish.  Others  explain  it 
as  a  nose,  or  an  owl.  One  of  the  Phoenician 
foims  is  \'  .  From  tsadt  is  derived  the 
Greek  ^a. 
p,  Koph.  vfip,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
)_JiSt  the  back  of  the  head.  Oeaenius  ori- 
ginally exphtined  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
Chaldee  tfip,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  the 
hole  for  the  handle  of  an  axe.  Hitzig  ren- 
dered it  "  ear,"  and  others  "  a  pole."  The 
old  Hebrew  form  (P),  inverted  R  ,  became 
the  Greek  Kirra  (S  ) ;  >nd  the  form  (,<f), 
which  occurs  on  the  ancient  Syracusan  coins, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 
"U  Beth.  E'']},  a  head  (oomp.  Aram.  B'NT=B'bfl). 
The  Phoenician  <1  when  turned  round  be- 
came the  Greek  P,  the  name  of  which,  /i«, 
is  coiTopted  from  Sesh. 
V  Shin  p^i  Compare  JK',  a  tooth,  sometimes 
It     k  \    used  for  a  jagged  promontory, 

b   Sin.     r'B'J  The  letters  {?  and  E' were  probobly 
at  first  one  letter,  and  afterwards  became 
distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point,  which 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  called  by  him 
accentiu  {Qvaett.  Sebr.  in  Oen.  ii.  23 ;  Jm. 
Tiii.  12).     In  Ps.  ciix.  161-168,  and  Lam. 
iii.  61-63,  they  are  used  promiscuously,  and 
in  Lam.  iv.  21  iC  is  put  for  ^.    The  narra- 
tive in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  a  diiTei-ence  of 
dialect,  mai-ked  by  the  difference  in  sound 
of  these  two  letters.     The  Greek  {<  is  de- 
rived from  Shin,  as  vv  from  Nun. 
n,  Tau.    W,  a  mark  or  sign  (Ez.  ii.  4) ;  probably 
a  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle 
were  marked  with.     This  signification  cor- 
responds to  the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew 
letter  on  coins  +,  x,  fit)m  the  former  of 
which  comes  the  Greek  roi!  (T). 
In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  alphabet 
given  by  Eusebius  [Praep.  Evang.  x.  5)  it  is  evident 
that  T^ade  was  called  Tsedak,  and  Kcfih  was  called 
Kol.    The  Polish  Jews  still  call  the  former  Taadek. 
Divisiont  of  uords. — Hebrew    was   originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words.    In  most  Gi-eek  in- 
scriptions there  are  no  such  divisions,  though  in 
several  of  the  oldest,  as  the  Eugubine  Tables  and 
the  Sigaean  inscription,  there  are  one  or  two,  while 
others  have  as  many  as  three  points  which  serve 
this  purpose.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions.    Most  have  no  divisions  of  words 
at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  except  where  the 
words  are  closely  connected.    The  cuneiform  cha- 
racter has  the  same  point,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan, 
and  in  Cufic  the  woMs  are  separated  by  spaces,  as 
in  the  Aramaeo-Egyptian  writing.      The  various 
readings  in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the  time  this 
version  was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  whidi  the 
translators  used  the  words  were  written  in  a  con- 
tinuous aeries.     The  modem  synagogue  rolls  and 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Stunaritan  Pentatendi  have  no 
vowel-points,  but  the  words  are  divided,  and  ib* 
Samaritan  in  this  respect  differs  but  little  finm  the 
Hebrew. 

JfXncU  letten,  ic. — In  addition  to  the  letters 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
printed  books  the  forms  '\  D>  {•  t|.  f,  whicb  aretbr 
shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3.  D-  3.  &  V,  wbea 
they  occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Their  invention 
was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  render  reading 
more  easy  by  distinguishing  one  word  from  another, 
but  they  are  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The 
various  readings  of  the  LXX.  show,  as  has  beai 
already  said,  that  that  version  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  divisions  of  words  were  not  marked,  and 
consequently  at  this  time  there  could  be  no  final 
letters.  Gesenius  at  firet  maintained  that  on  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  there  were  neither  final  let- 
ters nor  divisions  of  words,  but  he  aAerwank  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibitioD  of  temper, 
that  the  final  mot  was  found  then,  after  his  ant 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  {Bild.  u.  Sdtr.  n. 
132 ;  Ges.  Mm.  Phom,  p.  H'i).  In  the  AramacD- 
Egyptian  writing  both  final  agi^  and  finml  turn 
occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  fragments  givai 
by  Gesenius.  The  live  final  letters  "  are  mentiaiMd 
in  Bereshith  Babba  (parash,  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  ia 
both  Talmuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  Sabbat.  &L 
104,  1)  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  seers  or 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hioxts.  JtegHhk, 
fol,  71,  4)  to  he  an  Ralacah  or  traditioa  of  Ifeaas 
from  Sinai ;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Plite  Qi- 
ezer,  c.  48)  uiey  are  said  to  be  known  by  Abca- 
ham"  (Gill,  Ditaertation  ooiKtming  the  AntiqttSy 
of  the  Htb.  Language,  &c.,  p.  69).  The  final  moa 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  nilD?  (.Is.  ix.  6)  is 
mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  (Talm.  Bab.  Sottadrm, 
foL  94,  1 ;  Tahn.  Jer.  Sanh.  foL  27,  4),  aod  by 
Jerome  {in  ho.).  In  another  passage  Jemne  (/WL 
ad  Libr.  Reg.)  speaks  of  the  final  letters  as  if  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  The 
similarity  of  shape  between  final  mem  (Q)  and 
aamech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the  dictum  of  Rab 
Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmod  (Jf*. 
gaiah,  c.  1 ;  S/iabbath,  fol.  104, 1),  that  "  awn 
and  somccA,  which  were  on  the  Tables  (of  the  Law) 
stood  by  a  miracle."  It  was  a  tradition  amoi^  the 
Jews  that  the  letters  on  the  tables  of  stooe  given 
to  Moses  were  cut  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  be 
legible  on  both  sides ;  hence  the  miracle  by  whidi 
mem  and  samech  kept  their  place.  The  final  letten 
were  also  known  to  Epii^ianins  {De  Mens.  «t  Pam- 
deribtts,  §4).  In  our  present  copies  of  the  Hdmw 
Bible  there  are  instances  in  whi(»  final  letten  oocor 
in  the  middle  of  woi'ds  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  above), 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  wotxls  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  letters  are  employed  (Neh.  ii.  13; 
Job  xxxviii.  1 ) ;  but  these  are  only  to  be  r^arded 
as  clerical  errors,  which  in  some  M:>S.  are  correded. 
On  the  andent  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  ia 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letters  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  HSSl 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  caset  U 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  be  bad 
not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he  either  wrote 
as  many  letters  as  be  could  of  this  word,  hot  left 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  complete  word  in  the 
next  line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  called  ex- 
tended letters,  literae  dilatabiiet  (as  t>t,  >~l,and 
the  like),  in  order  to  till  up  the  soperabandaut 
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space. .  In  the  former  caae,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  incomplete,  the 
last  of  the  unpointed  letters  was  left  untinished,  or 
a  sign  was  placed  after  them,  resembling  sometimes 
an  inrerted  1,  and  sometimes  like  D,  V,  or  D.  If 
the  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  filled  up  by  the  first  letter  of  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  arbitrary 
mark.  In  some  cases,  where  the  space  is  too  small 
for  one  or  two  consonants,  the  scribe  wrote  the 
excluded  letters  in  a  smaller  form  on  the  margin 
above  the  line  (Eichhoni,  Eml.  ii.  57-59).  That 
abbrevhtkHU  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writing  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Macca- 
boean  coins.  In  MSS.  the  fi^uently  recurring 
words  are  represented  by  wilting  some  of  their 
letters  only,  as  "tyi  or  'KTC  for  ^KTB",  and  a 
frequently  recurring  phrase  by  the  first  letters  of 
its  words  with  the  mark  of  abbreriation ;  as  'n  "p  "S 
for  non  B^D^  »3,  *>  or  v-*  for  niTV,  which  is 
abo  written  «  ^  or  ^  .  The  greater  and  smaller 
letters  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words  (comp. 
¥».  Ixxx.  16;  Gen.  ii.  4),  the  luspended  letters 
(Jodg.  xriii.  30 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  14),  and  the  inverted 
letters  (Num.  x.  35),  are  transferred  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  Masoretes,  and  hare  all  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  an  allegorical  explanation.  In  Judg. 
xviii.  30  the  suspended  nun  in  the  word  "Ma- 
nasseh,"  without  which  the  name  is  "  Mosee,"  is 
nid  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
which  the  idolatry  of  his  grandson  conferred  upon 
the  great  lawgiver.  Similarly  the  small  3  in  the 
word  rinb3?,  "to  weep  for  her"  (Gen.  zxiii.  2), 

is  explained  by  Baal  Hattnrim  as  indicating  that 
Abraham  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was  an  old 
woman. 

Numbers  were  indicated  either  by  letters  or 
figures.  The  Utter  are  found  on  Phoenician  coins, 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esfamnnazar,  on  the  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  in  the  Ara- 
maeoKgyptian  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
are  found  used  as  numerals  on  the  Maccabaean 
coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  early  adop- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  among  the  Greeks  may 
hare  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
and  letters  representing  numbers  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numbers  may  be 
explained  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
19,  for  50,070  the  Syriac  has  5070 ;  in  1  K.  iv.  26 
[v.  6]  Solomon  had  40,000  horses,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  2  Chr,  ix.  25  he  has  only  4000  ; 
according  to  2  Sam.  x.  18  David  destroyed  700 
chariots  of  the  Syrians,  while  In  1  Chr.  rix.  18 
the  number  is  inci-eased  to  7000.  If  figures  were 
in  use  such  discrepancies  are  easily  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  seven  yeare  of  fiunine  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13  may  be  reconciled  with  the  three  of  1  Chr. 
xxi.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  a  scribe, 
writing  the  square  character,  mistook  3  (=  3)  for 
T  (=  7).  Again,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehoram  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaving  a  son,  Ahsiziah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  E.  viii.  26  Ahaziah  is  only  22,  so  that  the  scribe 
probably  read  3D  instead  of  33.  On  the  whole, 
Geaenius  concludes,  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
&vour  of  the  letters,  but  he  depi-ecates  any  attempt 
to  explain  by  this  means  the  enormous  numbeis  we 
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meet  with  in  the  descriptions  of  armies  and  wealth, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  fiom 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Gen.  v. 

Yotcel-pomts  and  diaoritical  maris.— It  is  im- 
possible here  to  discuss  fully  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points  and  other  marks  which  are 
found  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  give  a  summary  of 
results,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  of 
fuller  information.  Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  uni- 
formity of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  Aben  Ezra, 
and  a  doubtful  passage  of  the  book  Cozri.  The 
same  view  was  adopted  by  the  Chiistian  writers 
Raymund  Mai-tini  (cir.  1278),  Perez  de  Valentin 
(dr.  1450),  and  Nicholas  de  I.yia,  and  these  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Pellicanus.  The 
modem  date  of  the  vuwel-points  was  first  argued 
by  Elias  Lerita,  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
Oippellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf.  Later  defenders  of  their  antiquity  luive  been 
Gill,  James  Robertson,  and  Tychsen.  Othei's,  like 
Hettinger,  Prideaux,  Schultens,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and 
Eichhom,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view,  that 
the  Hebrews  had  some  few  ancient  vowel-points 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  words.  "  The 
dispute  about  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commencnl  at  a  very  early  date ;  for 
while  Mar-Natronai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  (859-869), 
prohibited  to  provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  communi- 
cated on  Mount  Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader ;  the  Karaites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Peotatench  to  be  used  in 
the  synagogue,  unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowels 
and  accents,  because  they  considered  them  as  a 
diving  revelation,  which,  like  the  language  and  the 
letter,  was  already  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to 
Moses  "  (Dr.  Ealisch,  ffeb.  Or.  ii.  65).  No  vowd- 
points  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
or  in  the  Palmyiene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.  Some 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thought  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  (OescA.  der 
Bebr.  Spr,  p.  184),  but  subsequent  examination 
led  him  to  the  condnsion  that  the  Phoenician  mo- 
numents have  not  a  vestige  of  vowel-points.  The 
same  was  the  case  originally  in  the  Estrangelo 
and  Cufic  alphabets.  A  single  example  of  a  dia- 
critical mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Gesen.  J^on.  Phoen.  pp. 
56,  179).  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  diacri- 
tical mark  which  we  meet  with  in  Syriac  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  first  alluded  to  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  (on  Gen.  xixvi.  24,  0pp.  i.  184).  The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriac  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  tnarhetmo  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, which  is  used  to  distinguish  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants,  but  a  different  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning.  The  first  certain  indication 
of  vowel-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  the 
Arabic.  Three  wen  intivduced  by  Ali,  son  of  Abu- 
Thalleb,  who  died  A.H.  40.  The  Sobian  writing 
also  has  three  vowel-points,  but  its  age  is  uncertain. 
Five  vowel-points  and  several  reading  marks  were 
introduced  into  the  Syriac  writing  by  Theophilus 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.  The  present  Arabic  system 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  introduction  of 
'  the  Nischi  character  by  Ebn  Mokla,  who  died  A.O. 
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939.  On  the  whole,  taking  into  consi<iei:ation  the 
natore  and  analogies  of  the  kindred  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, and  the  Jewish  ti'adition  that  the  voweU 
were  only  tiansmitted  orally  by  Mones,  and  weie 
afterwards  reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  prepondenince  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without 
Towels  or  diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  living  l«uguage.  Tlie  fact  that  the  synagogue 
rolls  are  written  without  points,  and  thnt  a  strong 
traditional  presci-iption  against  their  being  pointed 
exists,  is  in  favour  of  the  later  origin  of  the  vowel 
marks.  The  following  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, quoted  by  Cesenius,  tend  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  (SKID), 
is  explained  as  if  it  were  3KD,  "  from  a  fether," 
in  which  case  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  tlie  quiescent  letter  has  disappeared.  In  Gen. 
xzii.  47,  IVyl,  Gilead  is  made  to  take  its  name 
from  ^}^J,'"heap  of  witness,"  and  Gen.  I.  11, 

onvD  !?aK=Dnvp  Saw.    So  also  in  2  k. 

xiii.  9,  ^Bbn  JDC  K3M,  appears  in  the  pai-allel 
narrative  of  2  Ch'r.  xxxiv.  16  as  HR  ]SXP  K31 

V        '  T   T  "T- 

l&Bn,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  the  chro- 
nicler bad  had  a  pointed  text  before  him.  Upon 
examining  the  vereion  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  translators  must  have  written  from 
an  unpointed  text.  It  is  objected  to  this  that 
the  StoI  \ry6iuytt  are  coirectly  expUiined,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish  between  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants  but  ditfei'ent  vowel-points, 
and  even  between  those  which  are  written  and  pro- 
nounced alike.  On  the  other  h.ind  they  frequently 
confuse  words  whidi  have  the  same  consonants 
hut  diH'erent  vowels.  The  passages  which  Gcsenius 
quotes  {Getch.d.  Heh.  Spr.  §50)  would  necessarily 
lie  explained  from  the  context,  and  we  roust  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
cases  there  were  in  all  probability  tradition^  in- 
tei-pretations.  The  proper  names  aHbrd  a  more 
accurate  test.  On  examining  these,  we  6nd  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  vowels,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  according  to  an  entirely 
difl'erent  system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
but  varying  from  the  Masoretic.  Examples  of  an 
entirely  dili'erent  vocalization  are,  >FIDK  hiuiBi, 
JDp*  lerro*-,  }^T  loptarQX,  TIB'D  Moo'ox, 
»3TjD  MopJoxwoj,  r\'hy)  VoiuXuu,  n»3BS 
So^vioi,  *33p  SoiSoxtu,  &c.  That  the  punc- 
tuation followed  by  the  LXX.  was  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Masoretes  is  evident  from  the 
following '  examples.  Moving  s)im<i  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  is  generally  represented  by  a ;  as  in 
3a^uijA,  2a^3aa>0,  Zo^BouXwr:  seldom  by  c,  as 
in  BeXuiA.,  Xtpovfit/t ;  before  1  or  *  by  o  or  v,  as 
SoSofto,  3o\oiimv,  TonopfKt,  Zopo0afit\,  ^u\i- 
VTUiii,  &c.  Pathach  a  represented  by  e ;  as  M«A- 
Xurtttx^  N«^a\«f(,  EAiira/3«9.  Pathach  fur- 
timun=:t;  e.  g.  Airqe,  rtXjBove,  0<ictM,  Zorae. 
Other  examples  mi^t  be  multiplied.  We  find 
instances  to  the  same  effect  in  the  fragments  of 
the  other  Greek  versions,  and  in  Joaephus.  The 
agreement  of  the  Targums  with  the  present  punc- 
tuation might  be  supposed  to  supply  an  argument 
in  fiivour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  but  it 
might  equally  be  appealed  to  to  show  that  the 
translation   of  the  Targums  embodied  the  tradi- 
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tional  pronnncistion  whidi  was  fixed  in  wiitnig  by 
the  punctuators.  The  Talmud  has  hkewise  been 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  mo- 
dem points ;  but  its  utterances  on  this  subject  are 
extremely  dark  and  difficult  to  understand.  They 
have  respect  on  the  one  hand  to  those  passages  ia 
which  the  sense  of  a  text  is  disputed,  in  so  fiff  as  it 
depends  upon  a  different  pronunciation;  for  in- 
stance, whether  in  Cant.  i.  2,  we  should  read  ^'n 
or  Tpli-l ;  in  Ex.  xxi.  8,  h:3  or  ni3 ;  in  Lev. 
X.  25,  D*P?E'  or  DJJSB' ;  in  Is.  liv.  is,  nS3  or 
nD3.  A  Kabbinic  legend  makes  Joab  kill  Ut 
teacher,  because  in  Ex.  xvii.  14  he  had  taught  him 
to  i-ead  13T  for  "OT.  The  last  passage  shows  at 
least,  that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  Datid's 
time  was  unpointed,  and  the  others  prove  that  the 
punctuation  could  not  have  been  fixed  as  it  must  hare 
been  if  the  vowel-points  had  been  written.  Bat  in 
addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  In- 
volve the  exLofenoe  of  vowel -points,  there  are  certain 
terras  mentioned  in  theTalmtiid,  which  are  interpreted 
as  referring  directly  to  the  vowel  signs  and  accents 
themselves.  Thus  m  the  treatise  Berachotk  (foL 
62,  3)  we  find  the  phrase  mm  'DVO,  ia'Imi 
thdrih,  which  is  thought  to  denote  not  only  the 
distinctive  accents  and  tliooe  which  maik  the  tone, 
but  also  the  vowel-points.  Hnpfeld,  however,  hat 
shown  that  in  all  probability  the  term  D9t3,  (a'an, 
denotes  nothing  more  than  a  logical  sentence,  and 
that  consequently  D^QjnS  p1D*B,  ;>Ssii^  tfiulM 
(Nedarim,  fol.  37,  1),  is  simply  a  division  oft 
sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either 
with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  (Stud.  u.  KrU.  1830, 
ii.  p.  567).  The  wordJD'D,  ttmdn  (Gr.  cintii") 
which  occurs  in  the  lalmud  (Nedmra,  M.  53), 
and  which  is  explained  by  Rashi  to  signify  the  same 
as  11P3,  n»**tU,  "a  point,"  has  been  also  appealed 
to  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  vowel-points 
at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  composed,  but  its  true 
DManing  is  rather  that  of  a  mnemonic  sign  made 
use  of  to  retain  the  memory  of  what  was  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition.  The  oldest  Biblical  critics, 
the  collectors  of  the  Ken  and  Cethib,  have  Irfl  no 
trace  of  vowel-points :  all  their  notes  have  refiirenx 
to  the  consonants.  It  is  now  admitted  that  Jerome 
knew  nothing  of  the  present  vowel-points  and  their 
names.  He  expressly  says  that  the  Hebrews  veiy 
rarely  had  vowels,  by  which  he  means  the  letteD 
y.  *•  V  n.  M,  in  the  middle  of  words ;  and  that  the 
consonants  were  pronounced  differently  accoidini 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  the  province  in 
which  he  lived  (Epist.  ad  Emgr.  125).  The  term 
accentua,  which  he  there  uses,  appears  to  denote  as 
well  the  pronondatioa  of  the  vowels  as  the  nice 
distinctions  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  and  has 
no  connexion  whatever  with  accents  in  the  moileni 
sense  of  the  woixl.  The  remarks  which  Jerome 
makes  as  to  the  possibility  of  reading  the  same 
Hebrew  consonants  differently,  according  to  the 
different  vowels  which  were  affixed  to  than,  is  sn 
additional  proof  that  in  his  day  the  vowel-polo's 
were,  not  written  (see  his  Comm.  in  Hos.  xiii.  3 ; 
Hah.  ill.  5).  Hupfeld  concludes  that  the  presait 
system  of  pronunciation  had  not  commenced  in  the 
6th  oentiuy,  that  it  belonged  to  a  new  epoch  in 
Jewish  literature,  the  Masoretic  in  opposition  to  the 
Talmudic,  and  that,  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  among  whom  the  Jew* 
lived,  had  already  made  a  beginning  in  ponctuatioo, 
there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  Hebretr 
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system  of  points  is  not  indigenous,  but  tnms- 
initted  or  suggested  from  witliout  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1830,  ii.  p.  589).  On  sndi  s  question  it  is  im- 
possible to  pronounce  witli  absolute  certainty,  but 
the  above  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  one  of 
the  first  Hebrew  scholars  of  Europe,  who  has  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  whose 
opinion  all  deference  is  due. 

"  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  the 
Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
century,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannaicdan)  was  the 
first  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptuies  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  con- 
sonants, a  practice  iu  which  be  was  followed  by  his 
son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  lieviser  (Hammagiah). 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  full  system  of  He- 
brew points,  the  completion  of  which  has,  by  tra- 
dition, been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Karaite 
Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and 
accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keri  and  kethiv.  It 
was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these 
endeavours,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of 
Tiberias,  worked  in  the  tame  direction,  and  here 
Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple  of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and 
his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  vocalisation 
(about  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tibeiias,  which 
marks  still  more  minutely  and  accurately  the 
various  sliades  and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
tion, and  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  charac- 
teristic tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Rab- 
benites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
because  they  bad  used  them  before  their  secession 
from  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  fiivoar  of  those 
adopted  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
besides  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  nniformly 
placed  above  the  lettera.  There  still  exist  some 
manuscripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia" (Dr.  Kalisch,  Hebr.  Oram.  ii.  63,  64).* 
Prom  the  sixth  centnry  downwarda  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Hasotah  mentions  by  name  two  vowels,  koTneta 
and  pathach  (Kalisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
refers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  mappA  in  H» 
(Eichhom,  ftW.  i.  274) ;  but  the  collation  set  on 
foot  by  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (dr.  a.d. 
1034)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  reading- 
marks,  and  their  existence  is  presupposed  in  tlie 
Arabic  of  Saadias  and  the  Veneto-tireek  versioo, 
and  by  all  the  Jewish  grammaiians  from  the  11th 
century  onwards. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
accents.  Their  especial  properties  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  r^ulated  properly  belong  to  the 
department  of  Hebrew  giammar,  and  full  informa' 
tion  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Gesenius,  Hupleld,  Cwald,  and  Kalisch.  The  object 
of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They  serve  to  mark 
the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diow  the 

^  For  ftirther  Information  oo  the  Babylonian  lystem  of 
punctuation,  see  Plnsker's  Einldtung  in  die  BdbjfiomiA- 
BOrSitdie  PwMatiimttytim,  Just  published  at  Vienna 
(IMS). 
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relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence :  hence  they 
are  called  D^DVO,  as  marking  the  sense.  2.  They 
indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  according  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  were  hence  called  nhj^JJ.  "  The  man- 
ner of  recitation  was  diififi-ent  for  the  Pentateuch, 
the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  books  (Job,  the  Pro- 
verls,  aud  the  Psalms) :  old  modes  of  cantillation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  (in  the  Haph- 
taroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  and 
Portuguese  synagogues ;  both  differ,  indeed,  consider- 
ably, yet  manifestly  show  a  common  character,  and 
are  almost  like  the  same  composition  sung  in  two 
different  keys ;  while  the  chanting  of  the  metrical 
books,  not  being  employed  in  the  public  worship,  has 
long  been  lost'  (Kalisch,  p.  84).  Several  modem 
investigators  have  decided  that  the  use  of  the  accents 
for  guiding  the  public  recitations  is  anterior  to 
their  use  as  nuu-king  the  tone  of  words  and  syn- 
tactical construction  of  sentences.  The  great  num- 
ber of  the  accents  is  in  &vour  of  this  hypothesis, 
since  one  sign  alone  would  have  been  sulhcient  to 
mark  the  tone,  and  the  logical  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  could  have  been  indi- 
cated by  a  much  smaller  number.  Gesenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  accents  at 
first  served  to  mark  the  tone  and  the  sense  {Oetch. 
p.  221).  The  whole  question  is  one  of  mere  con- 
jecture. The  advocates  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
accents  would  carry  them  bock  as  £ur  as  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Temple  service.  The  Gemara  {Ife- 
darim,  fol.  37,  2 ;  Megittah,  c.  i.  fol.  3)  makes  the 
Levites  redte  according  to  the  accents  even  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah. 

Writing  materiah,  ^. — The  oldest  documents 
which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race  are 
probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on 
which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. Inscribed  bricks  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  observations  by 
the  Babylonians.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews,"  who 
certainly  at  a  very  early  period  practised  the  more 
difficult  but  not  moi-e  durable  method  of  writing 
on  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  1, 
28 ;  Deut.  x.  1,  xxvii.  1 ;  Josh.  viii.  32),  on  which 
inscriptions  were  cut  with  an  iron  graver  (Job  xix. 
24 ;  Jer.  xvii.  1).  They  were  moreover  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  engraving  upon  metal  (Ex.  xrviii. 
36)  and  gems  (Ex.  xxviii.  9).  Wood  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3;  comp.  Hom.  /{.  vii. 
175),  and  writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Esd.  liv.  24.  the  « lead,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the 
stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order 
to  render  it  durable,*  and  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  nsed  by  the  Hebrews  as'  a  writing  mate- 
rial, like  the  x^'^  iwKiffSivoi  at  Thebes,  on 
which  were  written  Hesiod's  V/orit  and  Ikiys 
(Pans.  ix.  31,  §4 ;  camp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  Inscrip- 
tions and  documents  which  were  intended  to  be 
permanent  were  written  on  tablets  of  brass  ( 1  Mace, 
viii.  22,  xiv.  27),  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  it  is  clear  that  their  use  was 
exceptional.     It  is  most  probable  that  the  most 


•>  The  case  of  Eieklel  (Iv.  1)  Is  evidently  an  exception. 

*  Copper  was  used  for  the  some  purpose.  M.  Botta 
found  traces  of  It  In  letteni  on  the  pavement  slabs  <tf 
KhonabMl  (Layaid,  JVte.  ilL  188). 
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aodent  M  wdl  as  the  most  commoD  material  which 
the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed  sidn  in 
some  form  or  other.  We  Icnow  that  the  dressing 
of  skins  was  practised  hj  the  Hebrews  (Ex,  xxr.  S ; 
Ley.  xiii.  48),  and  they  may  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  fitim  the  Eg)rptinns,  among 
whom  it  bad  attained  great  perfection,  the  leather- 
cutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  third  caste.  The  fineness  of  the  leather, 
says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "  employed  for  making  the 
straps  placed  across  Uie  bodies  of  mummies,  dis- 
covered at  Thebes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures 
■tamped  upon  them,  satisfactoi-ily  prove  the  skill 
of  *  the  leatber-cuttei-s,'  and  the  antiquity  of  em- 
bossing :  some  of  these  bearing  the  names  of  kings 
who  niled  Egypt  about  the  period  of  the  Exodus, 
or  3300  years  ago"  (jlnc.  ^.  iii.  155).  Perhaps 
the  Hebrews  may  have  borrowed,  among  their 
other  acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence. Papyri  are  found  of  the  most  remote  Pha- 
raonic  age  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii,  148),  (o  that 
Pliny  is  undoubtedly  in  error  when  be  says  that 
the  papyi-us  was  not  used  as  a  writing  material 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (xiii.  21). 
He  probably  intended  to  iudicste  that  this  was  the 
date  of  its  intrtxiuction  to  Europe.  In  the  Bible  the 
only  allusions  to  the  use  of  pap3rras  ore  in  2  John 
12,  where  X''fT  occurs,  which  refers  especially 
to  papyrus  paper,  and  3  Hacc.  iv.  20,  where  x<>f>- 
Tfipia  is  found  in  the  same  sense.  In  Joseph  us 
{Ant.  iii.  11,  §6)  the  trial  of  adultery  is  made  by 
writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  ikin,  and  the  70 
men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  transUte  the  Law  into 
Greek,  took  with  them  the  timi  on  which  the  Law 
was  written  in  golden  characters  (Ant.  xii.  2,  §10). 
The  oldest  Persian  annals  were  written  on  skins 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
most  frequently  used  by  the  Shemitic  races  if  not 
peculiar  to  them.*  Of  the  byssus  which  was  used 
in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  (Stiabo  XT. 
p.  717),  and  the  pelm-leaves  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  23)  there  is  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  we  know  that  the  Arabs  wrote  their 
earliest  copies  of  the  Koran  upon  the  roughest  ma- 
terials, as  stones,  the  shoulder-boues  of  sheep,  and 
ptdm-leaves  (De  Socy,  Mm.  da  tAcad.  do  In- 
icript.  1.  p.  307).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  lonians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  ailds  that  they  called  their  books  skins 
(t&>  Pl0Xovs  Siipeipas),  because  they  made  use  of 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins  when  short  of  paper 
(^(jSXoi).  Among  the  Cyprians,  a  writing-master 
was  called  Si^tpdhmfos.  Parchment  was  used 
ibr  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  iitii$pdycu  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  were 
skins  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be  written  on 
the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of 
dean  biitls.  There  are  three  kinds  of  skins  distin- 
guished, on  which  the  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  may 
be  written:  1.  tfpj),  keteph  {Meg,  ii.  2;  ShM. 
viii.  3);  2.  010010311  =  J«X«<"'<^»  o""  WftiTToi  j 
and  3.  ?*1],  gitil.  The  hist  is  made  of  the  undi- 
vided skin,  after  the  hair  is  removed  and  it  has 


•  The  woid  Ibr  ■book,  1BD'  tifluT,  Is  from  a  not, 
^D>  sfijAor, "  to  scrape,  Bbavc,"  snd  Indirectly  points 
to  the  nse  of  sUn  as  a  writing-material, 
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been  properiy  dressed.  For  the  other  two  the  skia 
was  split.  The  part  with  the  haiiT  side  was  called 
keleph,  and  was  nsed  for  the  (epmtfM  or  phvlao 
teries ;  and  npon  the  other  ("031*1)  the  mnvaA 
were  written  (Maimonides,  Hik.  TyAil.).  The 
skins  when  written  upon  were  formed  into  rolls 
(.rfhiti.migaidth;  Ps.  xl.  8;  comp.  Is..xxxiv.4; 

Jer.  xxxri.  14 ;  Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Zedi.  r.  1).  They  woe 
rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks  and  nsteoed  with  s 
thread,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  (Is.  xxii.  1 1 ; 
Don.  xii.  4;   Bev.  t.  1,  &&).     Hence  the  words 

77i,  giial  {tl\t<r<rtiii),  to  roll  op  (Is.  xixir.  4; 

Rer.  Ti.  14),  and  BHB,  pAras  {hrarrivnai),  to 

unroll  (2  E.  xix.  14 ;  Luke  ir.  17),  are  nsed  of  tkt 
closing  and  opening  of  a  book.  The  rolls  were  ge- 
nerally, written  on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ex.  ii. 
9;  Kev.  ▼.  1.  They  were  divided  into  colams 
(rtn^'^,  dildthith,  Ut  "doors,"  A.  V.  "teiva," 

Jer.  xxxri.  23) ;  the  nypm  margin  was  to  be  not 
less  than  three  fingers  broad,  tihe  lower  not  le» 
than  four ;  and  a  space  of  two  fingers'  breadth  wts 
to  be  left  between  every  two  columns  (Waehiw, 
AiU.  Ebraeor.  Tol.  i.  sect.  1,  cap.  xlv.  §337).  lo 
the  Herculaneum  rolls  the  columns  are  two  fingen 
breed,  and  in  the  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Stuttgsrt 
there  are  three  columns  on  each  side,  each  tbree 
inches  brood,  with  an  inch  space  between  the  co- 
lumns, and  margins  of  three  inches  wide  (Leyrer  is 
Herzog's  ^nci^c/.  "  SchrifUeichen  "\  The  case  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept  was  called  t«»xsi  ^ 
e^jKii,  Talmudic  1p3,  ceree,  or  K3'^3,  oorciS.  Bat 
besMes  skins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  per- 
manent kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  oovend  with 
wax  (Luke  i.  63,  iriraKlSia)  served  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  Several  of  these  were  fiutenel 
together  and  formed  volumes  (T11Q10  =  f<x"o')- 
They  were  written  upon  with  a  pointed  stjie 
(Q^,  'H,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  of  inn  (Pi.  ilr. 
2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xrii.  1).  For  harder  matetislt  s 
graver  (t3*in,  oheret,  Ex.  irrii.  4;  Is.  viii.  1)  wu 
employed :  the  hard  pmnt  was  called  pbY,  t>9>' 
pdren  (Jer.  xvil.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  « 
reed  was  used  (3  John  13 ;  3  Mace.  iv.  20),  ud 
according  to  some  the  Law  was  to  be  written  with 
nothing  else  (Waehner,  §334).  The  ink,  ^'^, 
(%(J  (Jer.  ixxvi.  18),  literaUy  "  black,"  like  the 
Greek  fUXor  (2  Cor.  iii.  3;  2  John  12;  3  John 
13),  was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall  joioe, 
though  sometimes  a  mixture  of  gall  jmce  and  vitriol 
was  aUowable  (Waehner,  §335).  It  was  ouiied 
in  an  inkstand  (lObn  HD^,  iosM  AosalpUr). 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  iz.  2,  3], 
as  is  done  at  the  presoit  day  in  the  East.  The 
mpdem  scribes  "  have  an  apparatus  consisting  of  s 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cop 
or  bulb  of  the  same  material,  attached  to  the  upper 
end,  for  the  ink.  This  they  thrust  through  the 
girdle,  and  carry  with  them  at  all  times  "  (Thom- 
son, TAj  land  and  the  Book,  p.  131).  Sndi » 
case  for  holding  pens,  ink,  and  other  materials  for 
writing  is  called  m  the  Mishna  J'^DpiJ.iafaS'*'"''' 
ji'TOpp,  kalmary6n  {caiamarium ;  Misbn.  Cd««. 
U.  7  V  Mike.  X.  1),  while  pruVW,  tirMek  {ViA. 
Celim,  xvi.  8),  is  a  case  for  carrying  pen*>  P*" 
knife^  style,  and  other  implements  of  the  writers 
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art.  To  professiomd  scribes  {here  are  allasioiis  in 
P».  iIt.  1  [3] ;  Eir.  vu.  6 ;  2  Esdr.  xi  v.  24.  In  the 
langnage  of  the  Talmud  these  are  called  {^73?, 
labldiia,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Lat.  libel- 
larii  (Tahn.  ShM.  fol.  16,  1). 

For  the  literature  of  tUs  subject,  see  especiallj 
Gesenius,  OeacMchie  der  hebrdischen  Sprache  und 
Schrifl,  1 8 15;  Lehrgehdude  dor  Hebr.  Sprache, 
1817;  MoTUimenta  Phoenicia,  1837;  Art.  Pa- 
laographie  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allg.  Encycl. : 
Hupfeld,  Ausfuhrlicht  ffebrSiiche  Grammatii, 
1841,  and  his  ai-ticles  in  the  Studien  tmd  Ktitiien, 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  Hoflinann,  Grammatica 
Sifriaca,  1827:  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Art.  Hd>rdische 
Schrift  in  Ersch  and  Gruber:  Fflist,  LehrgebSude 
der  Aramaiachen  Idiome,  1835:  Ewald,  AusfOhr- 
liches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebr.  Spraohe  :  SaaUchiitz, 
Hn-sdumgen  im  Oebiete  der  Hcbrdiach-Aegypt- 
iaohen  Archaohgie,  1838 ;  besides  other  woria, 
which  have  been  r^erred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  [W.  A.  W.] 


XAN'TfflOUS.    [Month,  p.  417.] 


YABN  (mpo  i  WpD).  The  notice  of  yam  is 
contained  in  an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K. 
X.  28  (2  Chr.  i.  16) :  "  Solomon  had  horses  broaght 
oat  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam ;  the  king's  meix:haots 
reoeired  Uie  linen  yam  at  a  price."  The  LXX. 
gives  iK  BtKov4,  implying  an  original  reading  ot 
]P^pnD ;  the  Vulg.  has  de  Coa,  which  is  merely  a 

Latinized  form  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  Received 
Text  is  questionable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  mikcih  has  its  final  vowel  lengthened  as 
though  it  were  in  the  status  constructvs.  The  pix>- 
bability  is  that  the  term  does  refer  to  some  entrepdt 
of  Egyptian  commerce,  but  whether  Telcoah,  as  in 
the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful. 
Gesenius  {Thea.  p.  1202)  gives  the  sense  of"  num- 
ber" as  applying  equally  to  the  merchants  and  the 
horses : — "  A  band  of  the  king's  merchants  bought 
a  drove  (of  horses)  at  a  price " ;  but  the  verbal 
arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  rendering. 
Thenius  {Exeg.  FIdb.  on  1  K.  i.  28)  combines  this 
Eouie  with  the  former,  giving  to  the  first  miiveh 
the  sense  "  from  Tekoah,"  to  the  second  the  sense 
of  "  drove."  Bertheaa  {Ex^.  Hdb.  on  2  Chr.  i. 
16)  and  Fiirst  {Lex.  i.  v.)  side  with  the  Tnlgate, 
and  suppose  the  place  called  Coa  to  have  been  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier : — "  The  king's  merchants 
from  Coa  (i.  e.  stationed  at  Coa)  took  the  horses  from 
Coa  at  a  price."  The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is 
derived  from  Jewish  interpretere.         [W.  L.  B.] 

YEAB  {JYStf:  tros:  omnia),  the  highest  or- 
dinary division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
identical  with  the  root  rUC,  "he  or  it  repeated, 
did  the  second  time ;"  with  which  are  cognate  the 
ordinal  numeral  ^J^,  "  second,"  and  the  cardinal, 
VnV^,  "  two."  "rhe  meaning  is  therefore  thought 
to  be  "  an  iteration,"  by  Gesenius,  who  compares 
the  Latin  eaimu^  properly  a  drde.    Geaeniiu  also 
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compares  the  Arabic  ^^^t  which  he  says  signifies 
"  a  circle,  year."  It  signifies  «'  a  year,"  but  not 
"  a  circle,"  though  sometimes  meaning  "  around :" 

its  root  is  ^l^,  "  it  became  altered  or  changed, 
it  shifted,  passed,  revolved  and  passed,  or  became 
complete"  (on  Mr.  Lane's  authority).  The  andoit 
Egyptian  RENP,  "  a  year,"  seems  to  resemble 
annus;  for  in  Coptic  one  of  the  forms  of  its  equi- 
valent, pOJLCIUi  «•>«  Bashmuric  p^JUtlll) 
X^JUtni)  is  identical  with  the  Sahidic 
pAJUtni,  "  a  handle,  ring,"  p^JUtnei, 
"  rings."  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  might  cither  be 
a  recurring  period,  or  a  circle  of  seasons,  or  else  a 
period  ciraling  through  the  seasons.  The  first  sense 
is  agieeable  with  any  period  of  time ;  the  second, 
with  the  Egyptian  "  primitive  year,"  which,  by  the 
use  of  tropical  Reasons  as  divisions  of  the  "  Vague 
year,"  is  diown  to  have  been  tropical  in  reality  or 
intention;  the  third  agi'ees  with  all  "wandering 
years." 

I.  Tears,  properly  so  called. 

Two  years  were  known  to^  and  apparently  used 
by,  the  Hebrews. 

1.  A  year  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  hal^  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  lii.  7),  where  "  time  "  (Ch. 
py,  Heb.  IjrtD)  means  "year,"  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  period  as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1260  days  of  the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  for 
360  X  3-5  =  1260,  and  30  X  42  =  1 260.  This  year 
perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
without  the  five  intercalary  ibys.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  fivm  the  17th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the 
same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a  period  of 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  comp.  13), 
and,  as  the  1st,  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  of  one 
year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13, 14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4, 5), 
the  1  St  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being 
separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  6,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  Ideler  disputes  the  former  inftrenoe, 
argning  that  as  the  water  first  b^an  to  sink  after 
150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  must  have  been  more  than  150 
days  later  than  the  first  {Handbuch,  i.  69,  70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  opon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  "  high  monntains,"  and  upon  the 
height  of  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon  which  the 
Ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  4),  and  we  are  certainly  justi- 
fied by  Shemitic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  usual 
inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  Flood 
to  be  a  necessary  one  (^Qeneaia  of  the  Earth  and  qf 
Man,  2nd  ed.  pp.  97, 98).  The  exact  correspondence 
of  the  interval  mentioned  to  5  months  of  30  days 
each,  and  the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  or  12  such 
months,  by  the  prophets,  the  latter  fact  overlooked 
by  Ideler,  favour  the  idea  that  such  a  year  is  here 
meant,  unless  indeed  one  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
Vague  Year,  of  12  months  of  30  days  and  5  inter- 
calary days.    The  settlement  of  this  question  de- 
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pends  upon  the  nature  and  hi«ta<7  of  these  yean, 
and  our  iofomiation  on  the  Utter  lubject  is  not 
sufficiently  certain  to  enable  us  to  do  toon  than 
hazard  a  conjecture. 

A  year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
formed  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
and  the  Vague  Year  of  36S.  That  it  should  hare 
continued  any  time  in  use  would  be  surprising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  the  months. 
The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time  of  the  Kiodus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
manner  rendei'ed  virtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  tiie  date 
of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
new,  save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it  was 
perhaps  earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and 
cither  brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed 
Irom  Shemite  settlers. 

The  Vague  Year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt 
in  as  remote  an  age  as  the  eailier  part  of  the  xiith 
dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2000),  and  then  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (B.C.  dr. 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  eacli  of  them  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  great  godii,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
haps rendered  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however,  date 
ftora  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  Year  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  Eiodus, 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  been  then  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Egyptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  former  originated 
from  a  year  of  360  days  in  Asia,  the  latter  from 
the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitiTe  year  having 
been  used  by  the  Koachians  before  their  dispersion. 
2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  the  Eiodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted, since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  was  then 
made  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
diaracteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, though  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the  offerings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-pro- 
duce, and  ingathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods 
of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  redtoned  from 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  these  times,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfulness  for  God's  good  gifts,  and 
would  put  in  the  backgronnd  the  great  luminaiies 
which  the  heathen  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  must  there- 
fore have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  The 
first  point  to  be  dedded  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Abib 
ripe  ears  of  com  were  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits 
oi' the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xziii.  10,  11):  this 
was  the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  begun  to  be 
put  to  the  com  (Deut.  zvi.  9),  and  no  doubt  Jose- 
phos  is  right  in  staUng  that  until  the  offering  of 
first-fruits  had  been  imule  no  harvest-work  was 
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to  be  begun  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).    He  also  states 
that  ears  of  barley  were  offered  {ibid.).    That  this 
WIS  the  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest 
ripe,  is  evident  from  the  following  drcumstances. 
The  reaping  of  barley  commenced  the  harvest  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  9),  that  of  wheat  fallowing,  apparently 
without  any  considerable  interval  (Uuth  ii.  23). 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiving  was  offered 
for  the  harvest,  and   it  was  therefore   called  the 
"  Feast  of  Harvest."     It  was  reckoned   from  the 
commencement  of  the  hai-vest,  on  the  16th  day  of 
the  1st  month.    The  50  days  must  indude  the 
whole  time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  and  barley 
throughout  Palestine.     According  to  the  obsem- 
tions  of  modem  travellers,  barley  is  ripe,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  Palestine,   in  the  first  days  of 
April.     The  barley-harvest  therefore  b^ins  about 
half  a  month   or   less   after  the  vernal  equinox. 
Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  be^  at  about  that 
equinox,  when  the  earliest  ean  of  barley  must  be 
ripe.     As,  however,  the  months  were  lunar,  the 
commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed  by 
a  new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.     The  new 
moon  mnst  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  offering  of  fii'st-fruits.     Ideler, 
whose  observations  on  this  matter  we  have  thus  &r 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  chosen 
by  observation  of  the  forwardness  of  the  barley- 
crops  in  the  warmer  ports  of  the  country  (^ffand- 
buch,  i.  490).      But  such  a  method  would  have 
caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  different  times 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Palestine ;  snd 
in   the  period  of  the  Judges   there  would   often 
have  been   two  separate    commencements    of  the 
year  in  r^ons  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  in 
each    of   which    the    Israelite   population  led  an 
existence  almost  mdependent  of  any  other  brandk 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have 
determined  their  new  year's  day  by  the  observation 
of  heliacal  or  other  sta]>ri8ings  or  settings  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.     By  sudi 
a  method  the  beginning   of  any  year  could  have 
been  fixed  a  year  before,  either  to  one  day,  or, 
supposing  the  month-commencements  were  fixal  by 
actual  observation,  within  a  day  or  two.     And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  means  of  marking  the  periods 
of  a  solar  year.     In  the  andent  Song  of  I^borah 
we  read  how  "  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stan 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.     The  river 
of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon"  (Judg.  v.  20,  21).     The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  river  in  which  the  fugitive 
Cannanites  perished.    So  too  we  read  how  the  LORD 
demanded  of  Job,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  Cimah,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Cesil  ? " 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).     "  The  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,"  m  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  save  Egypt,  "  fiill  when  the  Pleiades  set  at 
dawn  (not  exactly  beliacally),  at  the  end  of  autumn ; 
rain  scarcely  ever  fitlling  at  the  opposite  season, 
when  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn."     That  Oimah  signifies 
the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  reasonable  doubt, 
and  Cesil,   as  opposite   to  it,  would  be  Scorpio, 
being  identified  with  Cor  Scorpionis  by  Aben  Ezra. 
These    explanations    we    take    trma    the  artide 
Famine  [vol.  i.  p.  610  b,  and  note].    Therefore 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Isiaelites,  even 
during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  determining  the 
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seasons  of  the  solar  year  by  obserring  the  stars, 
liot  alone  was  this  the  practice  of  the  drilized 
Egyptians,  bat,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
hi^ry,  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  drilixation 
and  science  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples,  rather 
than  of  the  dwellers  in  cities ;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
lie  thought  to  form  an  eiception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote  from 
that  at  which  their  cirilizatioa  came  from  the  plain 
of  Shinar. 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper 
new  moon  of  the  first  month,  whether  by  observa- 
tion of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalatioD  can 
only  hare  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
ended  too  long  before  the  equinox  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed. 
This  method  is  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
for  one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was 
legally  unclean,  or  journeying  at  a  distance  (Num. 
ix.  9-13);  and  there  is  a  historical  instance  in  the 
case  of  Hezekiah  of  such  a  postponement  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
1-3,  15).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  inter- 
calation varying  in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  western 
usage ;  but  the  like  prevails  in  all  Muslim  countries 
in  a  far  more  inconvenient  form  in  the  case  of  the 
commencement  of  every  month.  The  day  is  deter- 
mined by  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
thus  a  day  is  fii^quently  unexpectedly  added  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  months 
commence  on  different  days  at  different  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intenaUatioo,  if  de- 
termined by  stellar  phenomena,  would  not  be  liable 
to  a  like  uncertainty,  though  such  may  bare  been 
the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  moon. 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccuiately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civil. 
We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckon- 
ings. Ideler  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  sacred 
reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  which  the  first  month  was  Abib:  by  the 
civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  between  the  two  commencements  was 
thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
change  of  commencement,  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new  year,  and  that  thenceforwaid  the  year  had  two 
beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  and  the 
antumnal  equinoxes.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.  The 
strongest  point  of  evidence  as  to  two  b^inulngs  of 
the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely 
tumoticed  in  this  relation  by  Ideler,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sabbati<»l  and  jubilee  years 
commenced  in  the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  XXV.  9, 10),  and  as  this  year  imme- 
diately foUowed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter  must 
have  begun  in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  full 
years,  and  therefore  most  have  commenced  on  the 
first  day.  The  jubilee-year  was  proclaimed  on 
the  firat  day  of  the  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement 

*  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  months,  derived  flrom 
tbelr  dlvInlUea^  are  alone  known  to  os  In  Qieek  and 
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standing  in  the  same  relation  to  its  banning, 
and  perhaps  to  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as 
did  the  Passover  to  the  sacred  beginning.  This 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  necessary 
commencement  of  a  year  of  total  cessation  from  the 
labours  of  agiiculture,  as  a  year  so  commencing 
would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  such  occupa- 
tions in  regular  sequence  from  seed-time  to  harvest, 
and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit. 
The  command  as  to  both  years,  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  clearly  shows 
this,  unless  we  suppose,  but  this  is  surely  unwar- 
rantable, that  the  injunction  in  the  two  places  in 
which  it  occurs  fallows  the  r^ular  order  of  the  sea- 
sons of  agriculture  (Ex.  xiiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xiv.  3, 
4,11),  but  that  this  was  not  intended  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  observance.  Two  expressions,  used  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on 
the  1 5th  day  of  the  7th  month,  must  be  here 
noticed.  This  feast  is  spoken  of  as  nit^il  nKV3. 
"  in  the  going  out "  or  "  end  of  the  year "  (Ei. 
xxiii.  16),  and  as  DJB'll  DS^pn.  "  [at]  the  change 

of  the  year"  (xxxiv.  22),  the  latter  a  vague  expres- 
sion, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  quite 
consistent  with  the  other,  whether  indicating  the 
turning-point  of  a  natural  year,  or  the  half  of  the 
year  by  tlie  sacred  reckoning.  The  Rabbins  use 
the  term  ilQ^pB  to  designate  the  commencement 
of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into  which  they  divide 
the  year  {Bandbuch,  i,  pp.  550,  551),  Our  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  1st  and  7th 
months  as  to  their  observances,  the  one  containing 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the  15th  to  the 
2Ut  inclusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabernacles,  from 
the  15th  to  the  22nd.  Evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  found  in  the  special  sanctification  of  the  1st 
day  of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee 
year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  We  therefore  hold 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  were  two 
beginnings  of  the  year,  witli  the  1st  of  the  Ist  and 
the  1st  of  the  7th  month,  the  former  being  the 
sacred  reckoning,  the  latter,  used  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  civil  i-eckoning.  In  Egypt,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Muslims  use  the  lunar  year  for 
their  religious  observances,  and  for  ordinary  affairs, 
except  those  of  i^culture,  which  they  r^ulat*  by 
the  Coptic  Julian  year. 

We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Egyptian  Vague 
year,  as  they  aie  connected  with  the  tropical  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  regulated.  The  Vague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  from  it  only, 
if  fi?om  an  Egyptian  year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to 
have  been  derived.  Two  theories  have  been  formed 
connecting  the  two  year's  at  the  Exodus.  (1.)  Some 
hold  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year 
by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian  Epiphi, 
called  in  Coptic  CIlHTlIi  and  in  Arabic,  by  the 

t 
modem  Egyptians,  i-aaj1i  Abeeb,  or  Ebeeb,  the  1  Ith 


month  of  the  Vague  year.    The  similarity  of  sound 

is  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Egyptian  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess 
of  the  month,  PEP-T  or  APAP-T  (?)•  whereas  the 

Coptic  fomrs.  These  rorma  are  shown  by  the  names  of 
the  divUiities  given  In  the  scnlpturas  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
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Hebrew  name  baa  the  aenn  of  "an  ear  of  com,  a  green 
ear,"  and  ia  derived  from  the  onoasd  root  33K 
traceable  in  SK,  "verdure,"  ^,  Chaldee,  «  fruit," 

t_>l,  "  green  fodder."    Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P  i» 

rarely,  if  ever,  repivaented  by  the  Hebrew  3,  and 
the  convene  ia  not  common.    Still  stronger  evidence 
is  adbrdal  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  Egyptian  the 
root  AB,  "  a  noeegny,"  which  is  evidently  related  to 
Abiband  its  cognates.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  calendar  was  formed  by  fixing  the  Egyptian 
Kpiphi  as  the  first  month,  what  would  be  the  chro- 
nological result?    The  latest  date  to  which  the 
Exodus  is  assigned  is  about  B.C.   1320.     Id  the 
Julian  year  B.C.  1320,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the 
Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  May  16,  44  days 
after  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  April  2,  very 
near  which  the  Hebrew  year  must  have  begun. 
Thus  at  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  month  and  a  half  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hebrew  year  and  Epiphi  1.     This  in- 
terval repi-esents  about  180  yeai-s,  through  which 
the  Vague  year  would  retrograde  in  the  Julian  until 
the  commencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  below 
100.     It  is  possible  to  effect  thus  much  by  conjec- 
turing that  the  month  Abib  began  somewhat  after 
this  tropical  pomt,  though  the  precise  details  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of  the  plagues,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomena  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Egypt  at  the  pivaeut  day,  make  half  a 
month  an  extreme  extension.    At  the  time  of  the 
plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  was 
smitten  witli  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was  not  sufH- 
dently  forward  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32). 
In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  this  would  be 
the  case  about  the  end  of  Februaiy  and  beginning 
of  March.    The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place 
many  days  after  the  plague  of  hail,  so  that  it  most 
have  occun«d  about  or  a  little  after  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  possibly  bare 
begun  much  after  that  tropical  point :  half  a  month 
ia  therefore  excessive.      We   have   thus  carefully 
examined  the  evidence  as  to  the  sappoaed  derivation 
of  Abib  from  Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly 
taken  for  granted,  and  more  carelessly  alleged  in 
(uppoi-t  of  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  argument  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  year  and  the  Vague  year.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  after, 
but  not  much  before,  the  venial  equinox:  the 
civil  commoicement  must  usually  have  beoi  at  the 
new  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  by  modern 
chronologers,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  the  t^yptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned 
fix>m  the  civil  commencement,  and  the  Vague  year, 

Rsmeseom  of  El-Kumeb  to  be  corrnpi ;  bnt  In  several 
cases  they  are  traceable.    The  following  are  certain ; — 

1.  «•»,  eOJOIf  X,  divinity  TEET  (Tholh),  as  well 
as  a  goddess.  3.  n>»^,  Tl^CUIlI,  FFEH,  i.  e.  PA- 
PfEH,  belonging  to  Ptah.  a 'AMp.  ^OCUp,  UAT- 
HAB.  9.  nax.S»,  Tl^^UJIt,  KWJSS,  i.  c  PA- 
KHHNS.  11.  Ein*.',  ennnj,  PEP-T,  ©r  APAP-T. 
The  names  of  months  are  tbererorc,  In  their  corrupt 
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therefore,  then  nearly  or  exactly  coincided.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  they 
oied  a  foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used 
the  Vague  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inqnin 
whether  a  Vague  year  of  this  time  would  further 
suit  the  characteristics  of  the  firet  Hebi«w  year. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on 
which  fell  the  fiiU  moon  of  the  Paaoover  of  the 
Exodus,  should  correspond  to  the  14th  of  Pha- 
menoth,  in  a  Vague  year  commencing  about  the 
autumml  equinox.  A  full  moon  fell  on  the  14th  of 
Phamenoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  B.C.  ltio2,  ofa 
Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Oct.  10,  B.C.  1653.  A  full  moon  would 
not  fall  00  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  year  within 
a  ahorter  interval  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
triple  near  coinddenoe  of  new  moon.  Vague  year,  and 
autumnal  equinox,  would  not  recur  in  le^  than  1500 
Vague  years  (Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  458). 
This  date  of  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1652,  is  only  four 
years  earlier  than  Hales's,  B.O.  1648.  In  oonfirnia- 
tion  of  this  early  date,  it  must  be  added  that  in  a 
list  of  confederates  defeated  by  Thothmes  III.  at 
M^iddo  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign,  are  certain 
names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Israelite 
tribes.  The  date  of  this  king's  accession  cannot  be 
kter  than  about  B.C.  1460,  and  his  23rd  year 
cannot  therefore  be  later  than  about  B.C.  1440.^ 
Were  the  Israelites  then  settled  in  Palestine,  no 
date  of  the  Exodus  bat  the  longest  woold  be  tenable. 

[CHBONOIXXjr.] 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Tear. — 1 .  Seaaona.  Two  sea- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  )*^^,  "  summer," 
and  t|Tn,  "  winter."  The  former  properly  means 
the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latter,  that  of  gather 
ing  fhiits;  they  are  therefore  originally  nither 
summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  winter. 
Bat  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold  seasons,  is 
evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
pression H"irn  Y^^,  "summer  and  winter"  (Ps. 

Ixxiv.  17;  Zecb.  ziv.  8,  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22), 
and  from  the  mention  of  "the  winter  house" 
(Jer.  xxzvi.  23)  and  "the  summer  house"  (Am. 
iii.  15,  where  both  are  mentioned  together). 
Probably  C|*ih,  when  osed  without  reference  to  the 

year  (as  in  Job  xiix.  4),  retains  its  original  s^nifi- 
catioo.  In  the  promise  to  Noah,  after  the  Hood, 
the  foUowmg  remarkable  passage  occurs :  "  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease  "  (Gen.  viii.  22).  Here  "  seed- 
time," jnj,  and  "  har\-est,"  TX^,  are  evidently  the 
agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonaUe  t4> 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  as  the 
beginnings  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  harvest 
are  not  separated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not 
Ust  for  six  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a  time.  . 
The  phrase  "cold  and  heat,"  DHi  "p,  probably 

forms,  either  derived  fipom  the  names  of  divinities,  or  the 
same  as  tbose  names.  The  name  of  tbe  goddess  of  Epiphi 
la  written  PT  TEE.  or  PT,  "  tsrtoc."  As  T  Is  the  feminine 
tennlnatlon,  the  root  appears  to  be  P,  '  twice,"  thus  PEPT 
or  APAP-T,  the  latter  being  liepsius's  reading.  (See  Lrp. 
sins,  DenkmSler,  abtb.  UL  bL  ITO,  171,  Ckrm.  d.  Mg.  i. 
p.  141,  and  Poole,  Honu  Aegyptiacae,  p.  1-9,  U,  16,  ISO 

^  The  writer's  paper  on  this  sal^eot  not  having  yet  been 
pnblljhed,  he  must  refer  to  the  abstract  in  the  AtkenaMm, 
No.  184?,  Mar.  21, 1863. 
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indicata  the  greet  alternations  of  temperatare.  The 
whole  ytaage  indeed  speaks  of  the  alternations  of 
nature,  whether  of  productions,  temperature,  the 
seasons,  or  light  and  darloieas.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  year  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
therefore  the  passage  is  not  likely  to  I'efer  to 
H,  but  to  nataral  phenomma  alone.  [Seaeons; 
Chronoloot.] 

2.  Months. — ^The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appears  oitli- 
narily  to  hare  contained  twelve,  but,  when  inter- 
calation was  necessary,  a  thirteenth.  The  older 
year  contained  twelve  months  of  thuiy  days  each. 
[Month;  Chronoloqy.] 

3.  Weeka. — The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the 
Exodus,  i°eckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
could  have  containM  a  number  of  weeks  without 
a  fractional  excess,  this  reckoning  was  virtually 
independent  of  the  year  as  with  the  Muslims. 
[Wbbk;  Sabbath;  Chroroloot.] 

4.  FesHvah,  holy  days,  and  fasts, — The  Fenst 
of  the  Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
1st  month.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  lasted 
7  days ;  from  the  15th  to  the  21st,  inclusive, 
of  the  same  month.  Its  6i8t  and  last  days  were 
kept  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  celebrated  on  the  day  which  ended  seven 
weeks  counted  from  the  16th  of  the  1st  month, 
that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  called  the  "  Feast 
of  Harvest,"  and  "  Day  of  First-fi-uita."  The  Feast 
of  Trumpets  (lit.  "of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet") 
was  kq)t  as  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "  of  Atone- 
ments") WIS  a  fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  "  Feast  of 
Gathering,"  was  celebrated  from  the  15th  to  the 
22nd  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  Additions 
made  long  afler  the  givmg  of  the  I^w,  and  not 
known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authority,  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  commemorating  the  defeat  of 
Haman's  plot ;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording 
the  cleansing  and  re^ledication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  Macctd»ens ;  and  tour  &sts. 

III.  Sacred  Tears.  — 1.  The  Sabbatical  year, 
nep^n  n???,  « th«  ailow  year,"  or,  possibly, 
"  year  of  remission,"  or  illDDE'  alone,  kept  every 
seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rest  &om  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  of 
remission  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  years  are 
recorded,  commencing  and  con'ent,  B.C.  164-3  and 
136-5.    [Sabhatical  Ygab;  Chromologt.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  hzS'n  TW,  "  the  year  of 
the  trumpet,"  or  7aV  alone,  a  like  yeai-,  which  im- 
mediately followed  every  seventh  Sabbatical  year. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jubilee  year  was 
every  49th  or  50th  :  the  former  is  more  probable. 
[JOBILEE ;  CUBONOUMY.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

YOBlE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, described  in  the  Hebi-ew  language  by  the 
terms  mSt,^  motdh,^  and  'ii,'  the  two  foniier  speci- 
fically applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  the  Ust  to  the  application 
(binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  The 
expressions  are  combined  in  Lev.  xxvi.  13  and  Ez. 
xniv.  27,  with  the  meaning,  "  bands  of  the  yoke." 
The  term  "  yoke"  is  frequently  used  metaphorically 
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for  sulgection  («.  g.  t  K.  xii.  4,  9-11 ;  Is.  ix.  4 ; 
Jer.  ▼.  5):  hence  an  "iron  yoke"  represents  an 
onusnally  galling  bondage  (Ueut.  xxviii.  48  ;  Jer. 
xxviii.  13).  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  being 
yoked  together  (1  Sam.  li.  7  ;  1  K.  xix.  19,  21), 
The  Hebrew  term,  tzemed,^  is  also  applied  to  asses 
(Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  even 
to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  term 
tzemed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  laud, 
equivalent  to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"),  cor- 
i-esponding  to  the  Latin  jugum  (Varro,  S.  S,  i. 
10).  The  term  stands  in  this  sense  in  1  Snm. 
liv.  14  (A.  v.  "  yoke  ") ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  (Jir 
Kix^Jitt)  wherewith  the  slaughter  was  eSected. 

[W.  L.B.] 


ZAAK'AIM,  THE  PLAIN  OP  (li^^j| 
D*9VV3:  Spus  TrXtortKToiyrwf  \  Alex.  t.  ovo- 
wavoiufuy :  VaOis  quae  vooabatur  Sennim)  ;  or, 
more  accurately  "the  oak  by  Zaannaim,"  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  SISn. 
[Plain,  890  6.]  A  tree — pi-obably  a  saaed  ti'ee — 
mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber 
the  Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge 
in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined 
as  "  near  Kedesh,"  i. «.  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the  name 
of  whidi  still  lingei-s  on  the  high  ground,  north  of 
Safed,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  el  Huleh,  usually 
identified  with  the  Watera  of  Merom.  The  Tai-gura 
gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the  name,  mishor  agga- 
mya,  "  the  pU5n  of  the  swamp,"  and  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Talmud  {jlegiliali  Jenah.  i.) 
which  contains  a  list  of  sevei-al  of  the  towns  of 
Galilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the  equivalent 
for  "  Elon  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim "  is  Agniya 
hai-iodesh.  Agne  appears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  maii>h  which 
borders  the  lake  of  Huleh  on  the  north  side,  and 
which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the  time 
of  Deborah  than  it  nofr  is  [Merou].  On  the 
other  hand.  Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out 
{Jewish  Chwcli,  324;  L<xialities,-197)  how  appro- 
priate a  situation  for  this  memomble  tree  is  afforded 
by  "  a  gi-ecn  plain  .  . .  studded  with  massive  tere- 
binths, which  adjoins  on  the  aontii  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of  this 
upland  country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths. 
One  such,  lai;ger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Sejar  em-Messiah,  is  mai-ked  on  the  map  of  Van 
de  Velde  as  6  miles  N.W.  oi  Kedes.  These  two 
suggestions — of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem 
Christian  student — ^may  be  left  side  by  side  to 
await  the  result  of  future  investigation.  In  fiivour 
of  the  foiTtier  is  the  slight  argument  to  be  drawn 
fi-om  the  early  date  of  the  interpretation,  and  the 
feet  that  the  basin  of  the  Buleh  is  still  the  favourite 
camping  ground  of  Bedouins.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
is  the  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the  abundance  of 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  name  answering  to  either  Zaannaim  or  Ague 
has  yet  been  encountered. 

The  Keri,  or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substi- 
tutes S^nnnnim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is 
found  in  Josh.  xix.  33.  This  correction  the  lexico- 
graphei'S  adopt  as  the  more  accurate  foim  of  the 
name.    It  appears  to  be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word) 
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from  a  root  ngnifjiag  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do 
when  they  change  their  places  of  residence  (Gesen. 
Tim,  1177),  Such  a  meaning  agiees  well  with 
the  habit*  of  tlie  Kenites.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  such  explanations  of  topo- 
graphical names — most  to  be  distrusted  when  most 
plausible.  [(j.] 

ZAAN'ANdJKV:  itrvaip:  inexUu).  A  place 
named  by  Micah  (i.  11)  in  his  address  to  the  towns 
of  the  ShelSlah.  This  sentence,  lilce  others  of  the 
same  passage,  contains  a  play  of  words  founded  on 
the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the 
name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  t/attah,  to  go  forth : — 
«  The  Inbabltress  of  Taaaoan  cuw  not  forth." 

The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with  Beth- 
eiel — is  now  generally  recognized  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commentary — 
"  The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The 
mourning  of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  stand- 
ing."   So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  /.unz. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zekak.  [G.] 

ZA'AVAN  (p^ :  Z«m<^ ;  Alex.  'Umutiii, 
'UtaKir :  Zamn).  A  Horite  chieC  (on  of  Ezer  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
LXX.  appear  to  have  read  {pit-  In  1  (^-  the 
A.  V.  has  Zatan. 

ZAVAD  (int:  Zafi4l,  iafUr;  Alex.  Zafiir 
in  1  Chr.:  Zahcui:  short  for  iiniT:  seeZefaadiah, 

Zabdi,  Zebdiel,  Zebedee,  "  God  hath  given  Am"). 

1,  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence 
called  SOD  of  Ahhu  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  He  was  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds  have 
been  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
liim  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  thfl 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  tbe  historical  value  of  the 
genealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr.  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
ceding Jerahmeel  being  pretized : — 

(1)  Jndah.  (131  Nathan. 

(3)  Pham.  (U)  Zabu). 

(3)  Heiron.  (16)  EphUl. 

(4)  Jerahmeel.  (16)  Obed. 
(t)  Onam.  (1?)  Jebn. 

(«)  Sbammal.  (18)  Azauar. 

(7)  Nadab.  (19)  Hdes. 

(«)  Appalm.  (20)  Deasah. 

(9)  Isht.  (21)  Siaanul. 

(10)  Sheahan.  (22)  Staallom. 

(11)  AbUd.  bis  >  =Jarha  the  (33)  Jekamiah. 

daughter  5     Egyptian. 

(12)  AtuO.  (24)  EUshama. 

Here,  then,  is  a  genealogy  of  twenty-four  gene- 
rations, commencing  with  the  patriarch,  and  termi- 
nating we  know  not,  at  first  sight,  where ;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  histoiy,  where  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fourteenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  time  of  David ;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  are  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genea]<^es,  covering  the  same  intei^'al 
of  time,  four  have  the  sfune  number  {fourteen), 
two.  have  fifteen,  and  David's  own  has  eleven. 
[Geneal.  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  667.] 

But  it  also  happeus  that  another  pei'A>n  in  the 
line  is  an  historical  personage,  whom  we  know 
to  have  lived  during  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah, 
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vix.  Axariah  the  son  (t.  e,  grandson)  of  Obed  (2 
Chr.  ziiii.  1).  [Azasiah,  13.]  He  was  fomtli 
after  Zalnd,  while  Jehonun,  Athaliah's  husfaand, 
was  rixth  after  David — a  perfectly  satisfactory  cor- 
respondence when  we  take  into  account  that  J^bad' 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  younger  thu 
David,  and  that  the  early  marriages  of  the  kingi 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  numlier  of 
generations  in  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  last  name 
in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  Axariah  ;  but  Hezekiih 
was  the  sixth  king  aftrr  Athaliah,  and  we  know 
that  many  of  the  genealogies  were  writt«n  out  by 
"  the  men  of  Hezekiah,"  and  therefore  of  coune 
came  down  to  his  time  [Becuer,  p.  176]  (act 
1  Chr.  iv.  41 ;  Prov.  xxr.  1).  So  that  we  nay 
conclude,  with  great  probability,  both  that  this 
genealogy  ends  in  the  time  of  Uezekiah,  and  that 
all  its  links  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  importance  remains  to  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  Zabod  is  called,  after  his  greit- 
grandmother,  tlie  founder  of  his  house,  son  ofAMoL 
For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter 
is  certain  from  1  Chr.  ii.  31 ;  and  it  is  also  certain, 
from  vers.  35,  36,  that  from  her  nuuriage  v& 
Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  generation,  Zataad.  It 
is  theivtbre  as  certain  as  such  matters  can  be,  that 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  David's  mighty  man,  wo 
so  called  from  Ahlai  his  female  ancestor.  The  cm 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Jonb,  and  Abishai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  always  called  »cms  of  Zeruiik, 
Zeruiah,  like  Ahlai,  having  married  a  fordgner. 
Or  if  any  one  thinks  thei-e  is  a  dilference  between  a 
man  being  called  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  the  sw 
of  his  great-giimdmother,  a  more  exact  parallel  nuy 
be  found  in  Gen.  xxr.  4,  xxxvi.  12,  13,  16,  17, 
where  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  and  of  thewiva 
of  Esau,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  are 
called  "  the  sons  of  Keturah,"  "  the  sons  of  Adah" 
and  "  of  Bashemath  "  respectively. 

2.  (Za$<Ol ;  Alex.  Zafi4t).  An  Ephrahnite,  if 
the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  is  conwt.  [See 
SUUTHELAH.] 

3.  {Za0a;  Alex.  Za»4e).  Son  of  Sbimcath,  aa 
Ammonitess,  an  assassin  who,  with  Jehozabal,  slew 
king  Joash,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxir.  26 ;  but  in  2  K. 
xii.  21 ,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more  correctly, 
Jozachar  [JozACU  ak].  He  was  one  of  the  dooiestic 
sei-vants  of  the  palace,  and  apparently  the  ageiit  of 
a  powerful  conspiracy  (2  Chr,  xxv.  3;  2  K.  liv. 5). 
Joash  had  become  onpopolar  from  his  klolatries 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18),  his  oppression  (ib.  22),  and, 
above  all,  his  calamities  (ib.  23-25).  The  esplaoa- 
tion  given  in  the  article  Jozacrar  is  doubtless  the 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  represents  this  violent 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  previous  invanon 
of  the  Syrians,  as  a  Divine  judgment  against  him 
for  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah  slied  by  him : 
not  that  the  assassins  themselves  were  actoated  by 
the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariah.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah,  but  their  diil- 
dren  were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16).  The  coincidence  between  the  names 
Zechariah  and  Jozacltar  is  remarkable.  [A.  0.  H.J 

4.  (Za/3«(S.)  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra' 
command  (Kzr.  x.  27).  He  is  called  Sabatds  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  28. 

5.  (ZaSdP;  ZafiiS.)  One  of  the  descendants  of 

•  He  does  not  appear  In  the  list  In  2  Sam.  ulv.,  and 
nuy  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  added  i"  ">' 
latter  part  of  David's  rrign. 
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Hashom,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  33) :  caUed  Baniiaia  in  1  Esd. 
iz.  33. 

6.  {Zaffit ;  Alex,  am.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  two  pi-ecedingCEzr.x.  43).  Itiirepie- 
■ented  by  Zabadaias  in  1  Esd.  ii.  35.  [W.A.W.] 

ZABADAI'AS  (Za0a»ai<a:  Sabatus).  Zx- 
BAD  6(1  Esd.  ix.  35 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

ZADADE'ANS  {Za$tt<uoi ;  Alex.  Za0aS4oi : 
Zabadaii).  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attaclrad  and 
spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  bade  to  Damascus 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of  Demetrius 
(1  Hacc.  xii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them  Mabataeans 
{Ant.  xiii.  5,  §10),  but  be  is  evidently  in  error. 
Kothiog  certain  is  known  of  them.  Ewald((?«scA. 
iv.  382)  finds  a  trace  of  their  name  in  that  of  the 
place  Zabda  given  by  Robinson  in  his  lists ;  but  this 
is  too  &r  south,  between  the  Yarmak  and  the  Zurka. 
Uichaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeiieh;  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessaiy  locality. 
Jonathan  had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  fiir  as 
the  river  Eleutherus  {Nahr  el  Kebir),  and  was  on 
his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and 
plundered  the  Zabadeans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
at  a  distance  of  about  8]  hours  (26  miles)  from  the 
former  place,  is  the  village  Zebdmy,  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  pUin  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibonus.  The  name  Zeb- 
ddny  is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans.  Acconling  to  Burckhanlt  {Syria,  p.  3), 
the  plain  "  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
breadth,  and  three  hours  in  length ;  it  is  called 
Ard  Zebdmi,  or  the  district  of  Zebdeni ;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Barrada,  one  of  whose  sources  is  in 
the  midst  of  it;  and  by  the  rivulet  called  Moiet 
Zebdeni,  wbosa  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind 
the  villnge  of  the  same  name."  The  plain  is 
"  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Antilibanus,  called  here  Djebel  Zebdeni.  The  vil- 
lage is  of  considerable  size,  containing  nearly  3000 
inhabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and  the  silkworm, 
and  have  some  dyeing-houses  (ibid.).  Not  far  from 
ZebdStny,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Antilibanus,  is 
another  village  called  Kefr  Zebad,  which  again 
seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  disti'ict  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Zabadeans.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZABBA'I(«at:  Za0o«:  ZablxS).  1.  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Bebai,  who  bad  married  a  foreign 
wifein  thedaysof  £zra(EzT.  X.  28).  He  is  called 
JOSABAD  in  1  Eed.  ix.  29. 

2.  (ZajSof ;  FA.  ZojSfwv:  ZaduH:)  Father  of 
Bamch,  who  assisted  Ndiemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

ZAB'BTn)(n«t,Jr«n-fl3t;  Zafioit:  Zackur). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the 
second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  In  1  Esd. 
viii.  40  his  name  is  corrupted  mto  ISTALOUBUS. 

ZABDEXrS  (Zo/SSwoi:  Vulg.  am.).  Ze- 
BAMAH  of  the  sons  of  Immer  (1  Esd.  ix,  21 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  I.  20). 

ZABDI  (*'13t :  Zo^pC;  Alex.  Zafi^  in  Josh, 
vii.  1 :  Zabdi).  1.  Son  of  Zernh,  the  son  of  Judah, 
and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1, 17, 18). 

2.  (Zo^Sf.)  ABenjamite,  of  thesonsof  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zabdias.)  David's  officer  over  the  produce 
of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine^ellars  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
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27).  He  Is  called  "  the  Shiphmite,"  that  is,  in  all 
pobability,  native  of  Shepham ;  but  his  native  pUu» 
has  not  been  traced. 

•  4.  (Vat  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  tliird  hand  Z«xp<: 
ZebedeUs.)  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neh.  xi. 
17) ;  called  elsewhere  Zaccdb  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and 
ZiCHRt  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

ZAB-DIEL  (V'^^t:  Z«8J<<X :  Zahdid). 
1.  Father  of  Jashobeam,'the  diief  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 

2.  (BaSi^X ;  Alex.  ZoX("4a.)  A  priest,  son  ot 
the  great  men,  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  Hagge- 
dolim"  (Neh.  zi.  14).  He  had  the  oversight  of 
128  of  his  brethren  after  the  return  fi-om  Babylon. 

3.  (Zo/SMA';  Joseph.  Z(<<3i)Aox:  ^Mie/.)  An 
Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas  to  death 
(lMacc.xi.l7;  Joseph. ^f.xiii.4, §8).  According 
to  Diodorus,  Alex.  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  of 
the  ofiioers  who  accompanied  him  (Miiller,  f\ragm. 
Hiat.  ii.  16). 

ZA'BUD  (yaU  ZajM«;  Alex.  Zafifioie : 
Zabud).  The  son  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  3).  He  is 
described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  principal  officer;" 
Priest,  p.  9 1 5),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  * 
reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  iv.  37,  xvi.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33).  This  position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was 
evidently  distinct  fiom  that  of  counsellor,  occupied 
by  Ahithophel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the 
character  of  private  friendship  about  it,  for  Absalom 
conversely  (^Is  David  the  "  friend "  of  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  17).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  IJCX. 
the  word  "priest"  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  refeired  to  Nathan. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  and  several  Hebrew  MSS.  for 
"  Zabud  "  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbud. 

ZABVh'ON (Zafioutuiy.  Zdbuloii).  TheGreek 
form  of  the  name  Zkbulun  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15 ; 
Rev.  vii.  8). 

ZACCAl  (*3r:  ZaKX'i;  Alex.  ZaKx<d  in 
Ezra:  ZacKal).  The  sons  of  Zoccai,  to  the  number 
of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  9 ;  Neh. 
vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  whidi  appean  in 
the  N.  T.  in  the  familiar  form  of  Zacohaeds. 

7.k.CCBJiEG9i(ZaKxaiot:  Zacchaeui).  The 
name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who  being 
short  in  stature  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  He 
passed  through  that  place.  Luke  only  has  re- 
tted the  incident  (xix.  1-10).  Zacchaeus  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  from 
the  &ct  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly 
as  "  a  son  of  Abraham  "  (vths  'Affpad/i).  So  the 
latter  expression  should  be  understood,  and  not  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  evidently  meant  to  assert 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  race,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  countrymen  that  his 
office  under  the  Roman  government  made  him  an 
alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of  the  Israelite. 
The  term  which  designates  this  ofIi<»  (ipxtrt\<linis) 
is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt  as  the  super- 
intendent of  customs  or  tiibute  in  the  district  of 
Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  commission 
from  his  Roman  principal  {manceps,  publicanus)  to 
collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  em- 
ployed subalterns  (the  ordmary  Tffi&ycu),  who  were 
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accoontable  to  him,  as  he  in  torn  wu  acconntabU 
to  his  taperior,  wlieth«r  he  resided  at  Rome,  as  was 
more  oommoDljr  the  case,  or  ia  the  prorince  itielf 
(see  Winer,  Sealw.  ii.  711,  and  Diet,  of  Anl.  p'. 
806).  The  office  must  have  been  a  lucratire  one 
in  such  a  region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zac- 
cliaeus  is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich 
man  [oZtos  Ijy  T\oi<riot).  Josephus  states  (Ant. 
XV,  4,  §2 )  that  the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  and  its 
gardens  of  balsam  were  given  as  a  source  of  revenue 
by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  aud,  on  account  of  their 
value,  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  Herod  the  Great 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  sycamore-tree  is  no  longer 
found  in  that  neighbourhood  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ses. 
i.  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this, 
since  "  even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest, 
seen  as  late  as  1836" — ^which  existed  near  Jericho, 
has  now  disappeared  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  307). 
The  eagerness  of  Zacchaeus  to  behold  Jesus  indi- 
cates a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 
He  most  have  had  gome  knowledge,  by  report  at 
least,  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,'as  well  as  of  His 
wonder-working  power,  and  could  thus  have  been 
awakened  to  some  just  religious  feeling,  which 
would  make  him  the  more  anxious  to  see  the 
announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  impoiiant  to  men 
as  sinners.  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up  His 
abode  with  him,  and  His  declaration  that  "  salva- 
tion "  had  that  day  come  to  the  house  of  his  enter- 
tainer, prove  sufficiently  that  "  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  roan  "  perceived  in  him  a  religious  sus- 
ceptibility which  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Beflection  upon  his  conduct  on 
the  port  of  Zacchaeus  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
vealed to  him  deficiencies  which  disturbed  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more 
fully  in  T^ard  to  the  way  of  Ufe,  to  engage  to 
"  restore  fourfold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (cT  rmit  rt  irvKo- 
'  ^ivniira)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At 
all  events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
against  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fdl  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  declared' 
that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  {utTnu,  ver,  5, 
and  KeeraXwrai,  ver.  7,  are  the  teims  nsed)  in  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  The  entire  scene  is  well  illustrated  by 
Oostei-zee  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  iii.  283). 

We  I'ead  in  the  Kabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Za> 
diaeas  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  Hnd  especially  w 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jocbanan  ben 
Zachai  (see  Sepp's  Lehm  Jem,  iii.  166).  This  pei^ 
son  may  have  been  related  to  the  Zacchaeus  named 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  family  of  the  Zaochaei 
was  an  ancient  one,  as  well  as  veiy  numerous. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  (ii.  9) 
and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  under  Zerub- 
babel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name 
is  given  as  Zaccai  in  the  Anthoiised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  [H.  B.  H.] 

ZACCHETTS  (Zoxxiuos:  Zacchatut).  An 
officer  of  Jfadas  Maccabaeus  C2  Mace.  z.  1 9).  Grotius, 
from  a  mistaken  reference  to  1  Maoc  v.  56,  wishes  to 
read  koI  rhr  toS  Zaxootou.  [B.  F.  W.] 


ZACHABUH 

ZACCHUB  ("M3T :  Zaxxoif-  Zackv).  A 
Simeonito,  of  the  fiimily  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  2«). 
His  descendants,  through  his  son  Shimei,  became 
one  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the  tribe. 

ZACCUE  ("«3t :  Zaxoip;  Alex.  Zoxpoi: 
Zechtu-).  1.  A  Reubenite,  fiither  of  Shammua,  the 
spy  selected  firom  his  tribe  (Num.  xiii.  4). 

a.  {'XoKXoif,  Alex.  ZoKXoif.  Zachar)  A 
Merante  Levit^  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

3.  (TtaKxoip,  IttKXoip'y  Alex.  Zorxo*?:  ^ 
chw,  Zachur.)  .S)n  of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  chief 
of  the  third  division  of  the  Temple  choir  as  arranged 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10 ;  Neh.  iii.  35). 

4.  {ZoKxoip;  FA.  Zoxx»*(»:  Zaekiir.)  Tie 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuililiiig 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

5.  (Zoicx^p.)  ALevite,orf(anilyofLeTit«,wbo 
signed  the  covenant  with  Ifehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1"2). 

6.  (Ztucxoip.)  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  dffioendaiit 
Hanan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  tntsme 
appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

ZACHAKI'AH,  or  properly  Zecharuh 
(iTTat,  "  remembered  by  Jehovah :"  Z«xV^' 
Zdciarias),  was  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  Uth  king.of 
Israel,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  i« 
a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  Weue 
told  that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in 
the  second  year  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  ragiwl 
29  years  (2  K.  xiv.  1,  2).  He  was  succeeded  bj 
Uzziab  or  Azariah,  in  the  27th  year  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  successor  of  Joash  (2  K.  iv.  1),  "ri 
Uzziab  reigned  52  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
Joash  king  of  Israel  reigned  16  years  (2K.  mi. 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  who  leigned  41 
(2  K.  xiv.  23),  and  he  by  Zachaiiah,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  38th  yeai-  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  XV.  8).  Thus  we  have  (1)  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Amaziah  to  the  38th  of  Uzziah,  29-t-3«= 
67  years :  but  (2)  firom  the  second  year  of  Joash  to 
the  accession  of  Zachariah  (or  at  least  to  the  death 
of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15+41  =56  yeais.  Further, 
the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27th  year  of 
Jeroboam,  according  to  the  above  reckoning  oc- 
curred in  the  15th.  And  this  latter  synchronim 
is  confirmed,  and  that  with  the  27th  year  of  Jero- 
boam contradicted,  by  2  K.  xiv.  17  which  tells  o 
that  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  sui-vived  Jossh  king 
of  Israel  by  15  years.  Most  chrouologere  assume 
an  inteiTegnum  of  H  years  between  Jerobcams 
death  and  Zacbariah's  accession,  during  whidi  Ih' 
kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  alW  the 
reign  of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  it.  1. 
We  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  our  present  MSS. 
have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to  substitute  15  fe 
27  in  2  K.  iv.  1,  and  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  H- 
reigned  52  or  53  years.  Josephus  (ix.  10.  f^) 
places  Uzzinh's  accession  in  the  Uth  year  of  Jero- 
boam, a  variation  of  a  year  in  these  synchronism 
being  unavoidable,  since  the  Hebrew  annalists  in 
giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon  fractions  of  yeM«. 
[Israel,  Kihqdom  of,  vol.  i.  p.  900.]  But  wbe 
ther  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or  an  error  in  the 
MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah'a  accesswn  B.C. 
771-2.  His  reign  histed  only  six  months.  He  «« 
killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Shallum  was  Ite 
head,  and  by  which  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  i.  w 
was  accomplished.  We  are  told  that  during  M 
brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and  kept  op  the 
calf-wotship  inherited   from  the  first  Jeioboam. 
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which  his  fiither  had  maintnined  in  regal  tplendoor 
atBethel(Am.vii.l3).  [Shallum.]  "[G.E.L.C.] 
3.  (Alei.  Zoyxowt.)  The  fiither  of  Abi,  or 
Abijah,  Hezelciah's  mother  (2  K.  xriii.  2).  In 
2  Chr.  zzix.  1  he  is  called  Zeouariah. 

ZAOHARI'AS  (Zaxopki:  Tulg.  om.).  1- 
Zechariah  the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Esd.  i.  15  Zaehifias  oconpies  the  (dace 
of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xxrr.  15. 

3.  (Zo^o/m;  Alex.  Zap4at:  Areorea.)  zzSe- 
RAiAil  6,  and  Azabiah  (1  Esd.  r.  8 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  2 ;  Neb.  vii.  7).  It  is  not  clear  from  whence  this 
rendering  of  the  name  is  derived.  Our  translators 
follow  the  (ienera  Version. 

4.  (Zaxiif>(at:  Zacharias.)  The  prophet  Ze- 
CHARIAH  (1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3). 

6.  Zecuabiah  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esd. 
viii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

6.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  viii. 
37;  Ezr.  Tiii.  11). 

7.  Zkchariar,  one  of"  the  principal  men  and 
learned,"  with  whom  Ezra  consulted  (1  Esd.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

8.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Elam  CI  Esd.  iz. 
27;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26). 

9.  Father  ofJoKeph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign 
of  the  Maccabaean  war  (1  Mace.  r.  18,  56-62). 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke,  i.  5, 
&C.)    [John  the  Baptist.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says, 
was  riain  hj  the  Jews  between  tbe  altar  and  the 
temple  (Matt  xziii.  35;  Luke,  zi.  51).  There 
lias  been  much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was. 
Krom  the  time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the 
temple,  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  main- 
tained that  this  is  the  person  to  whom  our  Lord 
alludes ;  but  there  can  be  Httie  or  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  20, 21).  As  the  Book  of  Chronicles— 
in  which  tlie  murder  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  occurs — closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this 
assassination  was  the  last  'of  the  mui-ders  of 
righteous  men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that 
of  Abel  was  the  first.  (Comp.  Renan,  Vie  de 
Jisu$,  p.  353.)  The  name  of  the  father  of  Za- 
charias is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Lalie ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into 
tbe  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a 
confusion  having  been  made  between  Zacharias,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias (Berecbiah),  the  prophet.  [Comp.  Zecha- 
riah, 6,  p.  1832.] 

ZACH'ARY  (Zachariaa).  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

ZA'OHEB  (*Dt,  in  pause  -QT  :  Zucxoip: 
Zacher).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr. 
Tiii.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  37  he  is  called  Zechariah. 

ZA'D0K(i3^nV:  2o»<««:  Sadoi:  "righteous"). 
1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests 
in  the  time  of  David,  Abiathar  being  the  other. 
[Abiatbar.]  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  in 
descent  from  Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
joined  David  at  Hebron  afler  Saul's  death  with  22 
captains  of  his  father's  house,  and,  apparently,  with 
900  men  (4600-3700,  vci-s.  26,  27).  Up  to  this 
time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
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house  of  Saul.  But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David 
was  inviohible.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  tlie 
Levites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Anhite  (2  Sam.  xr.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  peiwiis  who 
peisuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to 
return  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When  Adonijah,  in 
David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  peiisuaded 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  pni-ty, 
Zad(j{  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  David 
to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room  (IK.  i.). 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewai-ded  by  Solomon, 
who  "  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  beuig  priest  unto 
the  Loitl,"  and  "put  in  Zadok  the  priest"  in  his 
room  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time,  however, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  ofhcers  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr. 
xxiz.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  his  name  does  not 
occur,  so  that  though  Josephus  says  that  "  Sadoc 
the  high-priest  was  the  first  Jiigh-priest  of  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built"  [Ant.  x.  8,  §6), 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  lived  till  tbe  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  seems  fiir  more 
likely  that  Azariah,  his  son  or  grandson,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  dedication  (comp.  1  K.  iv.  2,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10,  and  see  Azariah  2).  Had  Zadok 
been  present,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
not  liave  been  named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as 
that  in  1  K.  viii.  [Hioh-Prie8T,  p.  810.] 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  in  connexion 
with  Zadok  in  regai-d  to  the  high-priesthood.  And 
first,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  house  of  Eleazar.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  us  to  any  certain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  that  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
was  high-priest  afler  his  father,  and  that  at  a  suh- 
sequent  period  Kli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  continued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  first  Abi»- 
thai''s  colleague,  and  aflei'waitis  superseded  him. 
Zadok's  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditary 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  perhaps  till  the  extinction  of  the  office.  [Hioh- 
Priest,  p.  812.]  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  viz.,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  double 
priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  xv.  29 ; 
1  Chr.  ixir.  6,  31).  In  hiter  times  we  usually 
find  two  priests,  the  high-priest,  and  the  second 
priest  (2  K.  XXV.  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  great  difference  in  their  dignity.  So 
too  Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  "  the  chief  priest  of 
tbe  house  of  Zadok  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10),  seems  also  to 
indicate  that  there  were  two  priests  of  nearly  equal 
dignity.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal 
dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  are 
coupled  together,  and  seem  to  have  been  holders  of 
the  office  as  it  were  in  commission.  The  duties 
of  the  otiice  too  were  in  the  case  of  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the 
Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar 
had  tbe  can  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  how- 
ever, exclusively,  as  appears  from  I  Chr.  xv.  11 ; 
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2  8«ra.  XT.  24,  25, 29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
coDcluded  that  from  the  first  there  wu  a  tendency 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  •  corporate  office,  although  some  of 
its  functions  were  necessarily  confined  to  tlie  chief 
member  of  that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  i<  very 
easy  to  perceire  how  superior  abilities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  infancy  or  incapacity  on  the  other,  might 
operate  to  raise  or  depress  tiie  members  of  this  cor- 
poration respectively.  Just  as  in  tlie  Snxon  royal 
tamilies,xonsidenible  latitude  was  allowed  as  to  the 
particular  member  who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
When  hereditary  monarchy  was  e<tablished  in 
Judaea,  then  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood 
may  have  bocome  more  regular.  Another  circum- 
stance which  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the 
origin  of  the  double  priesthood  was  anterior  to 
ZaJok,  is  that  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11, 
Ahitab  the  father  of  Zadok,  seems  to  be  described 
as  "ruler  of  the  House  of  G<ri,"  an  office  usually 
held  by  the  chief  priest,  though  sometimes  by  the 
second  priest.  [HioH-PmEsr,  p.  808.]  And  if 
this  is  so,  it  implies  that  the  house  of  Eleaxar  had 
maintained  its  footing  side  by  side  with  the  houae 
of  Ithamar,  although  for  a  time  the  chief  dignity 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Eli.  What  was  Zadoks 
exact  position  when  he  riret  joined  David,  i*  im- 
(KMsible  to  deteimine.  He  there  appears  inferior  to 
Jehoiada  "  the  leader  of  the  .\aronite8." 

2.  According  to  tlio  genealogy  of  the  high-priesb 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there  was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of 
a  second  Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah  ;  about  the  time 
of  King  Ahaziah.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  same  sequence,  Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  should 
occur  twice  over ;  and  no  trace  whatever  remains 
in  history  of  this  second  Ahitub,  and  second  Zadok. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  such  person  as  this 
second  Zadok  ever  existed ;  but  that  the  insertion  of 
the  two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  Moreover,  these 
two  names  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  gap  be- 
tween Amaiiah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum 
in  Amon's,  an  interval  of  much  above  200  years. 

3.  Father  of  Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah, 
and  mother  of  King  Jotham.  He  was  probably  of 
a  priestly  family. 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the 
wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiali  (Neh.  iii.  4).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that 
sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  both  cases 
his  name  follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.  But  if  so, 
we  know*  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  as  his  name 
would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  one  of 
"  the  diief  of  the  people,"  or  laity.  With  this 
agrees  his  patronymic  Baana,  which  indicates  that 
he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baanah,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29),  •'.  e.  of  Netophah,  a  dty  of  Judah. 
The  men  of  Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah, 
worked  next  to  Zadok.  Meshullaro  of  the  house  of 
Meshezabeel,  who  preceded  him  in  both  lists  (Neh. 
iii.  4,  and  z.  20,  21),  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  24).  IntormarriagM  of  the  priestly 
house  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  fi-equent 


•  Compare  the  following  pedigrees:— 

1  Or.  Tl.  s-iv 

n>.9S,u. 

Fjr.Til.l* 

Neli.ii.ll,atClir.b.ll. 

Umiath. 

Hnkxh. 

MnlMb. 

Ablub. 

Amutah. 

AnuuWl. 

AnuiiUl. 

tOnMh. 

AbHnfc. 

Ahitub. 

Akllnb. 

ZMlok. 

Zadok. 

Zwlok. 

Z«lok. 

Studlum. 

8h>llnni. 

Ma^hallmm. 

HnkUh. 

Hllkkh. 

HllkiiJi. 

Aariali. 

Anrl.b 

ftmah. 

S«>Ul. 

hraUi.       AwWi. 

ZAIB 

than  with  any  other  tribe.    Hence  probably  the 
name  of  Sadoc  (Matt.  i.  14). 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired  a  poitim 
of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (Ndi.  Si. 
29).  He  belonged  to  the  16th  ooune  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14),  which  was  one  of  those  which  retonwl 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  37). 

6.  In  Neh.  xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  ix.  II,  mentioo 
is  made  in  a  genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  He- 
raioth,  the  son  of  Aliitub.  But  as  such  a  aequoMe 
occurs  nowhere  else,  Meraioth  being  always  tlu 
gnindfiither  of  Ahitub  (or  great-gFaml father,  is  ia 
l^r.  vii.  2,  3),*  it  can  InnUy  be  doubtfid  that  Me- 
raioth is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that 
Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  N.  T.  name  Joitos 
(Acta  i.  23,  xviii.  7;  Col.  iv.  11)  is  the  literal 
translation  of  Zadok.  Zedekiafa ,  Jehozadak,  may  be 
compared. 

The  name  appears  occasionally  in  the  post-bibliol 
history.  The  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaulonite,th« 
well-kiiown  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the  ceDsm 
of  Quirinus,  was  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok 
(Joseph.  AiU.  xviii.  1,  §1),  and  the  sect  of  tk 
Sadducees  is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its  naxoe 
and  origin  fixHn  a  person  of  the  same  name,  t  di>- 
ciple  of  Antigonus  of  Socho.  (See  the  citatiou  of 
I.ightfoot,  Hebr,  at%d  Talm.  Exerc.  on  Matt.  iii.  8.) 
The  penonality  of  the  last  mentioned  Sadok  Ins 
been  strongly  impugned  in  the  article  SadduceQ 
(p.  1084) ;  but  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remsii 
ofM.Renan(KM!<fey^na,  216).        [A.C.H.] 

ZA'HAM(Dnr:  ZaJin;  Alex.  ZaX«E^:  Zoom). 
Son  of  Rehobooin  by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  Eliali 
(2  Chr.  xi.  19).  As  Eliab  was  the  eldest  of  Davifj 
brothers,  it  is  more  probable  that  Abihail  wis  bis 
gi-anddaughter. 

ZA'IR(T:t;y:  ittipi  Alex.  omiU:  Seim). 
A  place  named,  in  2  K.  vili.  21  only,  in  theaecoaot 
of  Joram's  expedition  against  the  Eilomites.  H« 
went  over  to  Zair  yfitb  all  his  chariots ;  there  ke 
and  his  force  appear  to  have  been  surrounded,^  ud 
only  to  have  escaped  by  cutting  their  way  throiigb 
in  the  night.  The  parallel  account  in  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  9)  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the 
woixls  "  to  Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  the  words  "  wlk 
his  princes  "  inserted.  This  is  followed  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  5,  §1).  The  omitted  and  inao^  words 
have  a  certain  similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  thdr 
component  letters,  nT]|7V  and  V^ilSrSf ;  and  oo 
this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were 
substituted  for  the  former,  either,  by  the  error  of  s 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair  mat 
not  elsewhere  known  (see  Keil,  Comm.  on  3  K. 
viii.  21);  Others  again,  as  Movers  (CArontt.  218) 
and  Ewald  {Qexh.  iii.  524),  snggest  that  Zair  ii 
identical  with  Zoar  (lyx  or  TjnV).  Cei-tainly  in 
the  mkldle  ages  the  road  by  which  an  army  yuiti 
from  Jndaea  to  the  country  formeriy  occupied  by 
Edom  lay  through  the  place  which  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at  the  S.E.  quarter 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Fulcher,  Gesla  Dei,  405),  and  » 
far  this  is  in  fiivoor  of  the  identification ;  but  there 
is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  MS.  readings  eiUier 
of  the  original  or  the  Versions. 

<>  Tbis  is  not,  however,  the  Inteirpniatlon  ofllie  Jewtob 
commentators,  who  take  the  word  3*3Dn  to  tehr  l« 
the  nelxhbouring  parts  of  the  coanti7  of  Edom.  SeeBsAl 
on  2  Clir.  xxt  9, 
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The  Zoar  of  Genesis  (as  wi)l  be  seen  under  that 
head)  was  probably  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake, 
and  the  chief  interest  that  exists  in  tlie  identifica- 
tion of  Zair  and  Zoar,  resides  in  the  &ct  that  if 
it  conid  be  established  it  would  show  that  by  the 
time  2  K.  viii.  2 1  was  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
from  its  original  place,  and  had  come  to  be  located 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
the  Crusades.  Possibly  the  previous  existence  there 
of  a  place  called  Zair,  assisted  the  transfer. 

A  third  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  {Seira)  and  the  Ai-abic  vei'sion  {Sair, 

•asLw)  is,  tint  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir 

0*J?E').  the  country  itself  of  the  Edomites  (The- 
nius,  Kurzg.  Ex.  Hnndb.).  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  hare  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.*     [G.] 

ZA'LAFH(«|^V:  2<X^^;  Alex. 'EA^4>:  8e- 
ItpK).  Father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

ZALMON  (itoSv:  'iwir;  Alex.  SeAXiJ/.: 

Selmtrn).  An  Ahohite,  one  of  David's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxjii.  28).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  29  he  is  called  Ilai, 
which  Kennicott  (^Dm.  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the 
true  reading. 

ZALMON,  MOUNT  (]^O^S-in:  Kpot'Ep- 

fiAy.  mons  Selmoii).  A  wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighbouihood  of  Shechem,  fiom  which 
Abimelech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with 
which  he  suffocated  and  burnt  the  Shechemites 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  48). 
It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  it  was  close  to 
the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  indication  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible 
of  its  position.  The  Kabbis  mention  a  place  of  the 
same  name,  but  evidently  fiir  from  the  necessm-y 
position  (Schwan,  137).  The  name  Suleimijjeh  is 
attached  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebol  (see 
the  map  of  Dr.  Rosen,  Zeittch.  der  D.  M.  Q.  xiv. 
634) ;  but  without  further  evidence,  it  is  hazardous 
even  to  conjecture  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
this  name  and  Tsalmon. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX,  is  remarkable  both  in 
itself,  and  in  tiie  fact  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agree 
in  a  reading  so  much  removed  from  the  Hebrew ; 
but  it  is  impassible  to  suppose  that  Hermon  (at 
any  rate  the  well-known  mountain  of  that  name), 
is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  Abimelech. 

The  possibility  of  a  connexion  between  this  mount 
and  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  14 
(A.  V.  Salmon),  is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Salmon,  pp.  1U94,  5. 

The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon  (Otho,  Ltx. 
AaW.  "  Dalmanutha  ").  [G.] 

ZALMO'KAH  (n3b^V=  ^'J^M*'":  Salmona). 
The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  tlie  Israelites,  which 
they  reached  between  leaving  Mount  Uor  and  camp- 
ing at  Punon,  although  they  must  bare  turned  the 
southern  point  of  Edomitish  tenitory  by  the  way 
(Num.  xixiii.  41).     It  lies  on   the  east  aide  of 
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£dom;  but  whether  or  not  identical  with  Moan, 
a  few  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Baumer  thinks,  is 
doubtful.  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be  in  the 
Wady  Ithm,  which  runs  into  the  Arabah  close  to 
where  EUth  anciently  stood.  [H.  H.] 

ZAL'MUNNA  (ySO^V:  SeX^joro;  Alex.  SoX- 

Itcwa,  and  so  also  Josephus:  Salmana).  One  of 
the  two  "  kings"  of  Midian  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  the 
last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg. 
viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11).  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  Zalmnnna  has  been  given. 
That  of  Gesenius  and  Filrst  ("  shelter  is  denied 
him")  •"  can  hardly  be  entertained. 

The  distinction  between  the  "  kmgs"  03?)3) 
and  the  "  princes  "  (yiff)  of  the  Midianites  on  this 
occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
narrative"  (yiii.  5, 12,26).  "Kings"  of  Midian  are 
also  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxi.  8.  But  when  the 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh.  xiii.  21 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  Nisie  ('K'E'J),  A.  V.  . 

"  princes."  Elsewhere  (Num.  ixii.  4,  7)  the  tei-m 
tekenim  is  used,  answei'ing  in  signification,  if  not 
in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheikh.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  distinctions 
are  accurate,  and  how  fiu-  they  represent  the  imper- 
fect acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must  have  Irnd 
with  Uie  organization  of  a  people  with  whom, 
except  during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they  appear 
to  have  been  always  more  or  less  at  strife  and  war- 
fare (1  Chr.  T.  10,  19-22). 

The  vast  hoixle  which  Gideon  repelled  must  have 
included  many  ti-ibes  under  the  general  designation 
of  **  Midianites,  Aroalekites,  children  of  the  East ;" 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  more  natural  than 
for  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the  events 
to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a 
point  as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  present  day, 
who  occupy  the  place  of  Midian  and  Amaiek,  there 
is  no  distinctive  appellation  answering  to  the  melee 
and  tar  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Difierences  in 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  the  great 
chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  porent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefii  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  him.  But  the  one  word  sheikh  is 
employed  for  all.  The  great  chief  is  the  Sheikh 
el-kebir,  the  others  are  mm  el-matheikh, "  of  the 
sheikhs,"  i.  e,  of  sheikh  rank.  The  writer  begs  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Lnyard  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  for  information  on  this  point.   [G.] 

ZAM'BIS  (Z<vt|S(;  Alex.  Zaitfipis:  Zambris). 
The  same  as  Amariah  (1  Ead.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
I.  42). 

ZAM'BBI  {Zafi0pl:  Zamri).  ZniRt  the  Si- 
meooite  slain  by  Pbinehas  (1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

ZA'MOTH  (ZofuU;  Alex.  ZofiiB:  Zathoim)  = 
ZATTtT  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Err.  i.  27). 

ZAM'ZUMMIM8(D'SJPT:  Zoxomttif,  Alex. 
Ofifutiy:  Zormommim).    The  Ammonite  name  for 

•  Tbe  variations  of  (be  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  (Holmes  and  i  sbouM  not  be  overlooked  tbat  tbey  are  not,  like  Oreb  and 


Parsons)  are  very  singular— «  :»•■',  m  Xitay,  <tt  0(>. 
Bat  tb^  do  not  point  to  any  difference  in  tbe  Hebrew 
text  from  that  now  existing. 

k  Tbe  nolntelligtbilUy  of  the  names  Is  In  favour  of  their 
being  correctly  KUined  rather  than  the  reverae.    And  It 


Zeeb,  attached  also  to  localities,  which  always  throws  a 
doubt  on  the  name  when  attributed  to  a  person  ts  well. 

c  Jceepbns  inverts  the  distinction.  He  styles  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  ^affiAut,  and  Zebob  and  Zalmuniw  4t<M<m^  (Avt. 
v.T.je). 
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the  people,  who  by  othera  (though  who  they  were 
does  not  appenr)  were  called  Kepmaim  (C^nt.  ii. 
20  only).  They  are  described  as  having  originally 
been  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation  of  giants : — 
'*  great,  many,  and  tall," — inhabiting  the  district 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  couqaest  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  by  whom  the 
Zamzummim  had  a  long  time  previously  been  de- 
stroyed. Whei-e  this  distinct  was,  it  is  not  perhaps 
passible  exactly  to  deKne;  but  it  probably  lay  in 
the  neighbourhooJ  of  Kabbnth-Ammon  {Amman), 
the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which  the 
name  or  situation  is  preserved  to  us,  and  therefoi'e 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  country  from 
which  Moab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the 
modern  Belka),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
that  country,  wboM  ruins  and  names  are  still 
encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  ot  the  Emim  in  connexion  with 
each,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzummim 
are  identical  with  the  Zu'zm  ((iesenius,  The>. 
410  » ;  Kwald,  Gesch.  i.  308  note ;  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xir.  5).  Ewald  further  supports  this  by  identify- 
ing Ham,  the  capital  dty  of  the  Zuzim  (Uen.  xn. 
5)  with  Ammon.  But  at  best  the  identification  is 
rery  coiijectiuaL 

Various  attempts  hare  been  made  to  explain  the 

name: — as  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  f>'jiO\ 

"long-necked;"  or  jr"«("«    "strong  and  Ug" 

(.Simonis,  0/ioin.  13j)  ;  or  ai  "  obstinate,"  from 

DDt  (Luther),  or  as  "noisy,"  from  DtOJ  (Gese- 

niiis,  Thea.  419),  or  as  Onomatopoetic,*  intended 
to  imitate  the  unintelligible  jabber  of  foreigners. 
Michaelis  (Suppt.  No.  629)  playfully  recalls  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon  that  the  tiibe 
may  have  originnlly  come  from  Southern  Arabia. 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  following  diaci'eet  words,  "  Nihil 
historiae,  nihil  originis  pnpuli  novimus :  fas  sit  ety- 
mologiam  neque  ignorare."  [G.j 

ZANO'AH  (n^lT :  ZaiUy  in  both  MSS. :  Zano). 
In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in 
1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Zanoah  (ir.  18);  and,  as  far  as  the  passage  can  be 
made  out,  some  connexion  appears  to  be  intended 
with  "  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah  [Zanoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to  some 
colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Israelites 
directly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetzen's  account  of  Saniite 
(or  more  accurately  Za'nutaA),  which  is  possibly 
identical  with  Zanoah,  there  is  a  curious  token  of 
the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised 
on  the  place  {Sci'sen,  Hi.  29). 

The  Jewish  interpretera  considered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  Chr.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  in- 
terpret each  of  the  names  which  it  contains  as  titles 
of  him.  "  He  was  chief  of  Zanoach,"  says  the 
Targum,  "  because  for  his  sake  God  put  away 
(Hit)  the  sins  of  Israel."  [G.] 


•  In  tbis  sense  the  name  was  applied  by  controver- 
siaUsts  or  tke  ]7tb  centniy  as  a  nickname  for  lanatics 
who  pretended  to  speak  with  tongues. 

b  This  name,  however(-^  J.  Xexhibi  Is  Ibe'aw,  which 
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ZANO'AH  (rt:t).  The  name  of  two  towns  in 
the  territory  of  Judah. 

1.  {Tiyct,  XarS;  Alex.  Zcamx  Zonae)  in  the 
Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  34),  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Zoreah  and  Jarmuth.  It  is  possibly  identical 
with  ZdMu'a^  a  site  whicli  was  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Kobinson  from  Beit  Settif(B.  R.  ii.  16),  and  which 
in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler  (3(t« 
Wandenmii)  is  located  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wiidy 
Ismail,  2  miles  E.  of  Zoreah,  and  4  miles  N.  of 
Tarmui.  This  position  is  sulBciently  in  aocoidanix 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome  {Onomtst.  "  Zsn- 
nohna"),  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  Elentheropolii, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  called  Zanoa. 

The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connexion  in  the  lists 
of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  re- 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  CapttvitT 
'x\.  30<),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairinj 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  13).  It  is  an  eotiRly 
distinct  pUce  from 

2.  {ZoKoimlii;  Alex.  *Zai>maK*ifi:  Zamu.)  A 
town  in  the  hi^iland  district,  the  momitain  piopa' 
(Josh.  XV.  56).  It  is  named  in  the  ssne  group 
with  Maon,  Carmel,  Z\fh,  and  other  places  kiien 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  VeMe 
suggests.  Memoir,  354)  not  improbably  idential 
with  Siatute,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetan  (S«w, 
iii.  29)  as  below  Sewuia,  and  appears  to  be  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  it 
was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robiiisin 
(£.  S.  ii.  204  nof«)  gives  the  name  difierently, 

*^Jx.\t  Zcfnitah;   and    it  will   be  oltemd 

that  like  Zanu'aH  jnst  mentioned,  it  contains  the 
'Ain,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not,  and  which 
lather  shakes  the  Mentificatioa. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  Zanoah  was  founded  or  colonized  by 
a  person  named  Jekuthiel  (Iv.  18).  Here  it  » 
niso  mentioned  with  Socho  and  Eshtemoe,  both  ol 
which  placra  are  recognizable  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Za'nitah.  [G.] 

ZAPH'NATH-PAA'NEAH  (TOJIB  TUBS: 

VoySafi^Murlfx'  Salvator  mundi),  a  name  girn 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  Varioos 
forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable  to  the  Heh.  or 
LXX.  original,  occur  in  the  works  of  the  esriy 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  chiefly  Jo6epha^ 
from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of  whose  M. 
(ii.  6,  §t)  no  less  than  eleven  forms  have  bea 
collected,  following  both  originals,  some  variatieu 
being  very  corrupt ;  but  from  the  translation  given 
by  Joeephus  it  is  pi-obable  that  he  tmiscribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  {De  Xominum  Mut.  p.  819  c, 
ed.  Col.  1613)  and  Theodoret  (i.  p.  106,  el. 
.Schnlz)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Hebrev. 
The  Coptic  version  nearly  transcribes  the  LXX., 

iIfonea3x«.4>i.nHK. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  into  two 
ports.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  bdm; 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthogrspliy ;  w 
No-Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah ;  we  cannot,  if 
the  name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  pivpose  say 
change  in  this  case ;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the 

Is  not  present  In  the  Hebrew  name. 

•  Here  the  name  Is  contracted  to  HJT. 

<  These  carious  wonh  are  produced  by  Jolnftig  Zaxt^ 
to  the  name  following  it,  Cain,  or  liac-GiiD. 
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same  is  certain.  There  is  no  prvnd  facie  reason 
for  any  change  in  the  consonants. 

The  LXX.  tana  seems  to  indicate  the  same  divi- 
sion, as  the  latter  part,  ^oy^X)  '^  identical  with 
the  second  part  of  the  Hebrevr,  while  what  precedes 
is  different.  There  is  again  no  primd  facie  reason 
for  any  change  from  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
name.  The  cause  of  the  difference  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  name  must  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  eiamme  its  meaning. 

This  name  has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian,  aiid  always  as  n  proper  name.  It  has 
not  been  supposed  to  be  an  official  title,  but  this 
poasibility  has  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  Rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paancah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  "  rerealer  of  a  secret."  This 
explanation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  (KpinrrSr  tip*- 
rfiy.  Ant.  ii.  6,  §1) ;  and  Theodoret  also  follows 
it  (riy  into^^my  ipiiVftmiiy,  i.  p.  106,  Schulz). 
Philo  offers  an  explanation,  which,  though  seemingly 
different,  may  be  the  same  {iy  iiroKptfffi  irr6tia 
Kplyoy ;  but  Mangey  coniectures  the  true  reading 
to  be  ^f  ixoKpi^i  ffro/ui  inroKpiyiiuyoy,  I.  c). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephus  perhaps,  and 
Theodoret  and  Philo  certainly,  follow  the  L^X. 
form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
pretation, remarks  tliat  the  name  should  be  Kgyp- 
tian,  and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology : — "  Joseph 
. .  .  hunc  Pharao  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  appellavit, 
quod  Hebraioe  absconditorum  repei  torem  sonat .  .  . 
tamen  quia  hoc  nomen  ab  A^yptio  ponitnr,  ipsins 
linguae  debet  habere  ratlonem.  Interpretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath  Phaaneca  Aegyptio  sermone  salvator 
mnndi"  {Orig.  yii.  c.  7,  t.  iii.  p.  327,  Aiev.). 
Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

3.  Modem  scholars  have  looked  to  Coptic  for 
an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others 
proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original 

ncujT  JUL  4>ene^,  or  nctwf ,  &c, 

"  the  proserration "  or  "  presei-ver  of  the  age." 
This  is  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore 
and  Jerome. 

We  dismiss  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  unsound 
in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable  concession 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  a  Hebrew  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrire  at  a  satisfactory  result 
without  first  inquiring  when  this  name  was  given, 
and  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  titles 
and  names.  These  points  having  been  discussed, 
we  can  show  what  ancient  Egyptian  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  forms  of  this  name, 
and  a  comparison  with  ancient  Egyptian  will  then 
be  poarible. 

After  the  aocoont  of  Joaeph's  appointment  to  be 
governor,  of  his  receiving  the  insignia  of  authority, 
and  Pharaoh's  telling  him  that  he  held  the  second 
place  in  the  kingdom,  follow  these  words: — "  And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of 
Poti-pherah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  stated,  "And 
Joseph  went  out  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Joseph  s  two  sons  were  born 
"  before  the  yeara  of  famine  came "  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  evident  tliat  the  order  is  here  strictly  chrono- 
logical, at  at  least  that  the  events  spoken  of  are  of 
the  time  before  the  fiunine.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
"  the  prcsei-ver  of  the  age,"  or  the  like,  when  the 
calamity,  from  the  worst  effects  of  which  his  admi- 
nistration preserved  Egypt,  had  not  come.     The 
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name,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name, 
but,  as  occnrring  aJher  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap- 
pointment and  honours,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  generally 
connected  with  the  king  or  the  gods,  as  SUTEN- 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  royal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Cush.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simply  descriptive,  as  MER- 
KETU,  "superintendent  o'f  bnildings"  ("public 
works"?).  Some  few  are  tropiod.  Ancient 
Egyptian  names  ai-e  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  names  are  descriptive  of  occupation,  as  MA, 
"  the  shepherd,"  an  early  king's  name,  or  are  the 
names  of  natural  objects,  as  PE-MAY  (?),  "  the 
cat,"  &c. ;  more  rarely  they  indicate  qualities  of 
character,  as  S-NUFRE,  "  doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
as  PET-AM  EN-APT,  "Belonging  to  Amen  of 
Thebes ;"  some  are  composed  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFRA-SHA,  "  Shafra  rules ;" 
SESEKTESEN-ANKH,  "Sesertesen  lives."  Othera 
occur  which  are  more  difficult  of  explanation,  aa 
AMEN-EM-HA,  "  Amen  in  the  fittnt,"  a  war- 
cry?  Double  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but 
of  private  persons,  are  found,  but  are  verv  rare,  as 
SNUFRE  ANKHEE,  "Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  double  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  xviiith  dynasty. 

Before  comparing  Za]jinath-paaneah  and  Fson- 
thomphanech  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
ascertain  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
letters  of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occnr- 
ring in  Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of 
them  evidently  Shemitidzed,  or  at  least  changed  by 
their  use  by  foreigners :  a  complete  and  systematic 
alphabet  of  Hebrew  equivalents  of  Egyptian  letters 
therefore  cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  Shemitic  words,  either  Hebrew 
or  of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names 
of  places  and-triba  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to 
a  system,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
fjom  which  we  can  draw  up,  aa  M.  de  Rouge'  has 
done  {Bevue  Archeologique,  N.  S.  Hi.  351-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  nearly  all  its  details, 
and  approzimatively  true  in  the  few  that  are  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  two  comparative  alphabets 
do  not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Egyptian  sounds 
are  intended  by  Hebrew  lettei-s,  or  their  Greek  equi- 
valents, we  are  quite  accurate  in  employing  the 
latter.  For  instance,  different  Egyptian  signs  are 
used  to  represent  the  Hebrew  1  and  ?,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  Egyptian 
represented  any  sound  but  R,  except  in  the  vtUgar 
dialect. 

It  is  important  to  ofaaerve  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
hard  "  t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptic  2C  and  ^which 
we  represent  by  an  italic  T;  that  they  had  an 
"  a  "  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  JJ,  which  we  re- 
present by  an  italic  A ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  Q  may 
be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also  pronounced 
P'h,  and  by  the  F.  The  probable  originals  of  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be  thus  stated : — 
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The  Mcond  part  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  is 
the  taine  at  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  tepante :  we  therefore  examine  it  first.  It 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEIC,  "the  living,"  borne  by  a  king  who 
was  an  Ethiopian  ruling  after  'i'irhakah,  and  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Psammetidius  I,  The  only  doubtful  point 
in  the  identification  it  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  "a"  in  P-ANKHEE  is  that  which  represents 
the  Hebrew  y.  It  is  a  symbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serves  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  time 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  it  partly 
expresses  and  sometimes  singly  represents,  and  it  is 
only  used  in  the  single  sense  "  life,"  "  to  live."  It 
-may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
tents  to  hare  began  with  either  a  long  or  a  guttoral 

"  a-  (^.ni.^,  B,  s,  i.ng  B,  orti-g^ 
on^  s,  oit;6.  U3n;6  ".  oan^^  b, 
ojnftg,  s). 

The  second  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
affords  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part,  being 
a  separate  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  double  name 
already  cited  SNL'FRE  ANKHEE.  The  LXX.  form 
of  the  first  pait  Is  at  once  recognized  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  words  P-SEST-N,  "the  defender"  or 

"  preserver  of,"  the  Coptic  11  COJ'f"  XtL,  "  the 

pi-eserver  of,"  It  Is  to  be  remaiked  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  form  of  the  principal  word  is  that  found  in 
the  LXX.,  but  that  the  preposition  N  in  hieroglyphics, 
however  pronounced,  is  always  written  N,  whereas  in 

Coptic  ri  becomes  55L  before  II-  The  word  SENT 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  except  as  a  divine,  and, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  regal  title,  in  the  latter  case 
for  Soter.  The  Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a 
oompound  name  commencing  with  7'ETEF,  or 
TEi',  "  he  says,"  a  not  Infi-equent  element  in  oom- 
pound names  (the  root  being  found  in  the  Coptic 

2£0,  aCOX :  S  2£00,  aCOX).  or  TEF,  « in- 
cense,  delight "  (7)  the  name  of  the  sacred  incense, 
also  known  to  us  in  the  Greek  form  tci^i  (Plutarch, 
de  Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  80,  p.  383;  Dioec.  Jf.  m.  I.  24, 
Spr.)  But,  if  the  name  commence  with  either  of 
these  words,  the  rest  seems  inexplicable.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  consonants  are  the 
same  as  in  Asenath,  the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  in  both  cases  this  element  is 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  been 
conjectured  to  be  AS-NEET;  and  Zaphnath,  by 
Mr.Osbum, webelieve,  TEF-NEET, " the delight(?) 
of  Meith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sab,  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  reverenced  at  Heliopolls,  the  city  of 
Asenath.  It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would 
have  given  Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatry ; 
for  Joseph's  position,  unlike  Daniel's,  when  he  was 
first  called  Belteshazzar,  would  have  enabled  him 
effectually  to  protest  against  rereiving  such  a  name. 
The  latter  part  of  the  name  might  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  letters  "  aneah "  corresponding  to 
ANKH,  and  the  whole  preceding  portion,  Zaphnath 
and  the  initial  of  this  part,  forming  the  name  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh;  the  form  being  that  of  SESER- 
TESEN-ANKH,  "  Sesertesen  lives,"  already  men- 
tioned  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  P  shows 
that  the  form  is  P-ANKHEE,  and  were  this  not 
suflSdent  proof,  no  name  of  a  Pliaraoh,  or  other 
proper  name  is  known  that  can  be  compared  with 
the  supposed  first  portion.    We  have  little  doubt 
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that  the  monuments  will  unexpectedly  supply  ns 
with  the  information  we  need,  giving  us  the  original 
Egyptian  name,  though  probably  not  applied  to 
Joseph,  of  whose  period  there  are,  we  believe,  bat 
few  Egyptian  records.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ZA'FHON  (I^BV:  Sofxir ;  Alex.  2a^: 
Saphon).  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gsd 
(Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  Is  one  of  the  places  in  "  tlie 
valley  "  which  appear  to  have  constituted  the  "  re- 
mainder (in*)  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  " — apt*- 
rently  referring  to  the  portion  of  the  same  kingdom 
previously  albtted  to  Reuben  (vers.  17-21).  TIm 
enumeration  appears  to  proceed  troai  south  to  nerth, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Chinneroth  it  Is 
natural  to  infer  that  Zsphon  was  near  that  lake. 
No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  eooountered. 

In  Jodg.  xii.  1,  the  word  rendered  **  northward  " 
{ttdpMndh)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  renderal 
«'  to  Zaphon."  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the 
Alex.  LXX.  («c«f  cu>a)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS, 
and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side.  [G.] 

ZA'RA  {Zapd :  Zara).  Zabah  the  son  i^ 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  3). 

ZAB'ACES  (Zofxdnis :  Zaractlfi).  Bntlier 
of  Joacim,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  (1  Eat.  I. 
38).  His  name  is  apparently  a  cormptioi  of 
Zedekiah.' 

ZA'RAH  (rnt:  Zofxt:  Zara).  PioperlyZKBiH, 
the  son  of  Jndah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxvili.  30, 
xlvi.  12). 

ZABAJ'AS  (Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  Zapaua :  Vnlg- 
omits).  1.  Zerahi  AH,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Kzn 
(1  tAl.  viii.  2)  ;  called  Abna  in  2  Esd.  i.  2. 

2.  (Zopofcu :  Zaraeus.)  Zebahiah,  the  father 
of  Ellhoenai  (1  Esd.  viii.  31). 

3.  (Zopotcu :  Zariat.)  Zbbaduh,  the  naof 
Michael  (1  Esd.  viU.  34). 

ZA'BEAH  (nyiV :  Vat  omits ;  Alex,  -iiifott- 
Saraa).  The  form  in  which  our  translators  hare 
once  (Neh.  xi.  29)  represented  the  name,  which 
they  dsewhere  present  (less  accurately)  as  ZoRlH 
and  ZoBEAH.  [G.] 

ZAUEATHITES,  THE  ('rjTVXn :  oJ  ii- 
foScuoi :  Saraitae).  The  inhabitants  of  Zisu^ 
or  ZoBAH.  The  word  occurs  in  this  form  only  is 
1  Chr.  ii.  M.  Elsewhere  the  same  Hebrew  wont 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  Zoratbites.     [G.] 

ZATIED,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Tit  hm: 
tpiparyi  Zapir;  Alex.  ^.  Zaps:  fc»Y«ns  Zand). 
The  name  Is  accurately  Zered  ;  the  change  la 
the  first  syllable  being  due  to  its  oocurriog  st  • 
pause.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  this  foim  only 
in  Num.  xxi.  1 2  ;  though  In  the  Hebr.  it  occius 
ahn  Deut.  ii.  13.  [^-J 

ZAE-EPHATH  (nenS,  »•. «.  Tsar&h:  'J* 
p*WTi;  in Obad.  plural:  Sarephtha).  Atownwnif" 
derives  its  daim  to  notice  from  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  Isttw 
part  of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvli;  9,  10).  Berood 
stating  that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Ziow 
(fiVrP),  the  Bible  gives  no  due  to  its  f^*^- 

•  In  I  K.  xvll.  »,  the  Alex.  MS.  has  le^  Iwt  la  U* 
other  two  passages  agrees  with  the  Vat. 
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ZABETAN 

It  is  tnentioDed  by  Obadiah  (rer.  20),  but  merely 
as  a  Canaamte  (tmit  is  Phoenician)  city.  Jcsephas 
(Ant.  Tiii.  13,  §2),  howerer,  states  that  it  was 
<•  not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  (Onom. 
"  Sarefta")  that  it  "  lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
IS  the  coaflt--road.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied 
in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Paula  by 
Jerome  (Epit.  Paulat,  §8),  and  both  are  fulKlled 
in   the  situation  of  the  modem  village  of  iSdrn- 

fend^  (tXoytf),  a  name  which,  except  in  its  termi- 

natian,is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Phoenician. 
Surafend  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {B.  E.  ii.  475)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {L<xnd 
and  Book,  ch.  xii.).  It  appears  to  have  changed  its 
place,  at  least  since  the  11th  century,  for  it  is 
now  more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast,  high  np  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  (Rob.  474^  whereas,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  it  was  on  the  shore.  Of  the  old 
town,  considerable  indications  remain.  One  gix>np 
of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Am  eU 
Kentarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this, 
and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  frag- 
ments of  columns,  slata,  and  other  architectural 
features.  The  Roman  road  is  said  to  be  nnnsnally 
perfect  there  (Beamont,  Diary,  &c.,  ii.  186).  The 
site  of  the  chapel  erected  by  the  Crusaders  on  the 
spot  then  reputed  to  be  the  site  of  the  widow's 
bouse,  is  probably  still  preserved.^  (See  the  cita- 
tions of  Robinson.)  It  is  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  by  a  wely  and  small  Ichan  dedi- 
cated to  el  Kliudr,  the  well-lcnown  personage  who 
unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith,  Elijah  and  S. 
George. 

In  the  K.  T.  Zarephath  appears  under  the  Greek 
form  of  Sabefta.  [G.] 

ZAB'ETAN(]n'1X,i.«.Taarthan:  LXX.  omits 
in  both  MSS. :  Sarihaii).  An  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  name  elsewhere  more  correctly 
given  as  Zarthai?.  In  occurs  only  in  Josh.  iii. 
16,  in  defining  the  position  of  Adam,  the  city  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan  remaineil 
during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites : — "  The  waters 
rushing  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
one  heap  very  far  off — by  Adam,  the  city  that  is 
by  the  side  of  Zarthan."  No  trace  of  these  names 
has  been  found,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  iiitu- 
atioo  of  Zarthan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
no  '  trace  of  the  name.  [G.] 

ZA'BETH-SHA'HAB  iintJ'n  mV, «. «.  Ze- 

^       T-     -  TV 

reth  has-fihachar:  "itptXa  icol  'Xftiv;  Alex.  2ap8 
KOi  'iuev.  Sertth  Assahar).  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  Sibmah 
and  Betiipeor,  and  is  particuhirly  specified  as  "  in 
Mount  ha-Emek"  (A.  V.  «  in  the  Mount  of  the 
Valley").  From  this,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  its  position.  Seetaen  {Reiaen,  ii.  369) 
proposes,  though  with  hesitation  (see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  spot  called  5ard  at  the  moutlti  of 
the  Wady  Zarka  Main,  about  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  Ae  Deed  Sea.  A  place  Shakir  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  about  six  miles  south  of 
es  Salt,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wady 
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b  The  name  Is  given  as  Sarphand  by  Ibn  Edrls; 
Sarpken  by  Hanodcvllle ;  and  Sarpkan  by  Maundrelt 

<  A  grotto  (as  usnal)  at  tbc  foot  of  tbe  bill  on  which 
the  modem  village  stands  Is  now  shewn  as  the  residence 


Seir.  But  nothing  can  be  said  of  either  of  these  in 
the  present  state  of  oiur  knowledge.  [G.] 

ZAR'HITES,  THE  Crriin  :  «Z«vat;  Alex. 
'O  Zapati,  Zaptti  in  Josh. :  ZarMae,  Zare,  itirpt 
Zarahi  and  ZareS),  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah :  descended  from  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah 
(Num.  ixvi.  13,  20 ;  Josh.  vii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  ixvii. 
11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  and  it  was 
represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distinguished 
warriors,  Sibbechai  the  Hnsbathite  and  Maharai 
the  Netophathite. 

ZAET'ANAH    (njmV:    SccroScty ;    Alex. 

Eff\iav6ay:  Sarthana).  A  place  named  in  1  K. 
ir.  12,  to  define  the  position  of  Betbsuean.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  Zabtban,  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  point,  and  the  name  has 
not  been  discovered  in  postbibliral  times.         [G.] 

ZAR'THAN  (iniV:  Xttpi;  Alex.  Siopo^: 
Sarthan), 

1.  A  place  in  the  ciccar  or  circle  of  Jordan,  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Succoth  (1  K.  vii.  46). 

2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16),  as 
defining  the  position  of  the  city  Adam,  which 
was  beside  (*1-1(0)  it.  The  difference  which  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  introduced  into  the 
name  m  this  passage  (Zabetan)  has  no  existence 
in  the  original. 

3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah 
(which  in  the  Hebrew  differs  from  the  two  forms 
already  named  only  in  its  teimination)  is  mentioned 
in  tbe  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  It 
is  there  specified  as  "dose  to"  (^VM)  Bethshean, 

that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

4.  Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  sub- 
stituted for  Zartban,  and  this  again  is  not  impos- 
sibly identical  with  the  Zei'erah,  Zererath,  or  Zer^ 
rathah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond 
this  we  are  absolutely  at  &ult  as  to  their  posi- 
tion. Adam  is  unknown;  Succoth  is,  to  say  the 
least,  uncertain ;  and  no  name  approaching  Zar- 
than has  yet  been  encountered,  except  it  te  Sur- 

tabeh  (aaJswo),  the  name  of  a  lofty  and  isolated 

hill  which  projects  from  the  main  highlands  intA 
the  Jordan  valley,  about  17  miles  north  of  Jericho 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  354).  But  Surtabeh,  if 
connected  with  any  ancient  name,  would  seem 
rather  to  represent  some  compound  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Taor,  which  in  Arabic  is  re- 
presented by  Sir  (jyo),  as  in  the  name  of  the 
modem  Tyre.  [G.] 

ZATH'OE(Za0^:.Z<icAu«s).  This  name  occurs 
in  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  for  Zattu,  which  appears  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kzr.  viii. 
5,  which  should  read,  "  Of  the  eons  of  Zattn,  She- 
cluuiiah  the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

ZATHU'I  (ZoBovl:  Dana).  ZattD  (1  Esdr. 
T.  12;  oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  8). 

ZATTHU  (K^DT :  ZaSovla;  Alex.  ZaUtovia: 
Zethu).    Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

of  ElUah  (Van  de  VeWe,  S.  *  P.  1. 102). 

'  This  Is  not  only  tbe  case  In  the  two  principal  MSS. ; 
the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  shews  it  in  one  only, 
and  that  a  cursive  US.  of  tbe  13th  cent 
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ZATTU 


ZAT'TU(tnnT:  Zaireovi,  ZoBoia,  ZmSovla; 
AUi.  Z<rrAav((,  ZMoia  ;  FA.  ZaBmna,  ZmSovtut: 
Zethua).  The  sons  of  Zkttu  were  a  fiunily  of  lay- 
men of  Israel  who  retuined  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr. 
ii.  8 ;  Neh.  vii.  13).  A  second  dirieion  accom- 
panied Ezra,  though  in  the  Hebrew  teit  of  Ear. 
Tiii,  .5  the  name  has  been  omitted.  [Zathoe.] 
Several  membeis  of  this  &mily  had  married  foreign 
wives  (Eir.  x.  27;. 

2A'VAN  =  ZAiVAN  (1  Chr.  i  42). 

ZAZA  (KtJ:  'OC^m;  Alei.  'Ofofit!  ZUa). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Jerth- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  3.S). 

ZEBADI'AH  (iTnaT  :  Za3a8<«  :  ZabatUa). 
1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vili. 
1.1). 

2.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
vui.  17). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  a  Ben- 
jamite who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  in  his 
retreat  at  Zililag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

4.  (ZafialtUs ;  Alu.  Zafiilat :  Zahadia$.)  Son 
of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7). 

5.  (ZebeJia.)  S>n  of  Micharl  of  the  sons  of 
Shephatiah  (I'Zzr.  viii.  8).  He  returned  with  80 
of  his  clan  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra.  In 
1  Esdr.  viii.  34  he  is  called  Zaraias. 

6.  (Zafitia ;  FA.  Zafiitla.)  A  priest  of  the  sons 
of  Immer  who  bad  married  a  foreien  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  {Jar.  x.  20;.  Called  Zau- 
DEt;s  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

7.  (innat:    ZajSaS/a;  Alex.  Za/3at(aT:    Za- 

badias.)  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah  the  Korhite 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  2j. 

8.  (Za/Jtfiu.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  who  was  sent  to  trach  the  Law  in  the  cities 
of  Judah(2Chr.  xvii.  8). 

9.  The  son  of  Ishmael  and  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  leign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix. 
11).  In  conjunction  with  Amariah  the  ihief  priest, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Levitea,  priests  and  chief  men  who  had  to  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  brooght 
before  them.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal,  Zebodiah  acting  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

ZE'BAH  {rai:  Ztfifi:  Zebee).    One  of  the 

two  "  kings "  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who 
linally  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  hinwelf.  He  is 
always  conpled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Jodg.  Tiii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remaikable  instance  of  the  nnconscious 
artlessness  of  the  nan-atire  contained  in  Judg.  vi. 
3:i-viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Midianites  during  the  early  part  of  the 
story,  or  indeed  until  Gideon  actually  comes  into 
contact  with  them.  We  then  di-icover  (viii.  18) 
that  while  the  Bedouins  were  ravaging  the  crops  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before  Gideons  attack,  three* 
or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been  captured  by  the 
Arabs  and  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  themselves.  But  this  material  fact  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  later  references  by  prophet*  and  psalmists  to 


•  It  k  peitaaiM  allowable  to  Infer  this  from  the  nse  of 
the  plural  (not  tlie  dual)  to  the  word  brethren  (ver.  IS). 


ZEBAIM 

other  events  in  the  same  stra^le,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  under  Okeb. 

Ps.  Ixxxiii.  12,  purports  to  have  preserved  the 
veiy  words  of  the  cry  with  whidi  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  from 
the  Jonlan  into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great 
pbun,  "  Seize  these  goodly  *■  pastures  "  I 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaden 
of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  numba 
of  their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  centisl 
fords  of  Uie  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  near  Jar 
Damieh),  the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  by  a  pe-ssage  fuither  to  the  north  (pro- 
bably the  foixl  near  Bethshean),  and  thence  by 
the  Wady  Vabtt,  through  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  s 
place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay  doubtlea 
high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they  were  reposiif 
with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  huge 
horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Hnd  they  re- 
sisted there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  hare 
easily  overcome  the  little  band  of  "  fainting' 
heroes  who  had  toiled  after  them  up  the  tre- 
mendous passes  of  the  mountains ;  but  the  name 
of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror,  and  the  Bedooins 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack — they  fled 
in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken. 

Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  gieat  Trsgedj. 
Two  more  remain.  Firet  the  return  down  the 
long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the 
cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling  the  golden  chains  and 
the  crescent-shaped  collaia  or  trappings  hung  roanl 
their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the  capt  ive  chiefi  did 
in  their  brilliant  kejiyeha  and  embroidered  a66<iy«*«, 
and  with  their  "  collars  "  or  "  jewels  "  in  nose  ind 
ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably  strode  on 
foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.  They  passed  Paiuel, 
where  Jacob  bad  seen  the  vision  of  the  face  of  Cod; 
they,  passed  Suocoth ;  they  crossed  the  rapid  stKSD 
of  the  Jordan ;  they  ascended  the  highlands  welt 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophiah,  the 
native  village  of  their  captor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §6). 
Then  at  last  the  question  which  must  have  been  on 
Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  retnni 
found  a  vent.  There  is  no  appearance  of  its  having 
been  alluded  to  before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  ehe 
could,  the  key  to  the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  "  the  children  of  his  mother,' 
that  had  supplied  the  personal  motive  for  thit 
steady  perseverance,  and  had  led  Gideon  on  to  hi* 
goal  against  hunger,  &intness,  and  obstacles  of  sll 
kinds.  "  What  manner  of  men  were  they  whidi 
ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?  "  Up  to  this  time  the  sheitlis 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for 
ransom ;  but  these  words  once  spoken  there  on 
have  been  no  doubt  what  their  fiite  was  to  be. 
They  met  it  like  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they  msb 
— ^that  they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the  hero 
himself — "  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them ;"  and 
not  till  he  had  revenged  his  brothers  did  any 
thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart — then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  he  hiy  hands  on  the  treasures  which 
ornamented  their  camels.  [C-j 

ZE'BAIM  (D^asrr,  fa  Neh.  D^^a^:  »W 
'AffejSacli';  Alex. AVej8o.eiM;  iaIAtti. vllefi-llf- 
Aaebaim,  Sabaim).  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hst 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catakgne  of  the 
families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves,"  who  retained  fiwn 
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ZEBEDEE 

the  Qiptivity  with  Zernhbabel  (Ezra  ii.  57 ;  N«b. 
vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  original  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  Zeboix,'  the  fellow-cit]r  of 
Sodom ;  and  as  many  of  "  Solomon's  slaTes  "  appear 
to  have  been  of  Caiiaaoite''  stock,  it  is  possible  that 
the  family  of  Pocbereth  were  descended  from  one  of 
the  people  who  escaped  fix>m  Zeboim  in  the  day  of 
the  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  accepted  as  conjecture, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  two  names  Pochenth 
hat-Tsebaim  are  considered  by  some  to  hare  no 
reference  to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "  snarer  or 
hunter  of  roes"  (Gesenins,  T/iei.  11026;  Bertheau, 
Exeg.  Handb.  Exr.  U.  57).  [G.] 

ZEB'EDEE  (»"naT  or  nnaj:  Z«i8«8<uoi)-  * 
6shermaa  of  Galilee,  the  fatbo'  of  the  Apostles 
James  the  Gre^t  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the 
husband  of  Salome  (Matt,  ixrii.  56 ;  Mark  xv,  40). 
He  probably  lived  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  the  mention  of  his  "  hired  servants  "  (Mark 
i.  20),  and  from  the  ^uaintance  between  tiie 
Apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii. 
l.i)  that  the  &mily  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances (corop.  John  xii.  27),  although  not  above 
manual  labour  (Matt.  iv.  21).  Although  the  name 
of  Zelwdee  fi'equently  occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  his  two  sons  from  others 
who  bore  the  same  names,  he  appears  only  once  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  namely  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22, 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with 
his  two  sons  mending  their  nets.  On  this  occasion 
he  allows  his  sons  to  leave  him  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Saviour,  without  raising  any  objection ;  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  himself  ever  of  the 
number  of  Christ's  disciples.  His  wife,  indeed, 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pions  women  who 
were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towards 
the  close  of  His  miuistry,  who  watched  Him  on  the 
cross,  and  ministered  to  Him  even  in  the  grave 
(Matt,  xxvii.  55,  66 ;  Mark  iv.  40,  ivi.  1 ;  comp. 
Matt,  XX,  20,  and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  Zebedee  was  d«ad  before  this  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  minute  confirmation  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tive, that  the  name  of  Zebedee  is  almost  identical 
in  signification  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  &ther  would  desire  that  his  own  name 
should  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  form.  [John  the  Apostlb,]  [W.  B,  J.] 

ZEBINA  (ttrnr :  Ztfityyis;  Alex,  omits: 
Zabina).  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken 
foreign  wives  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr, 
X.  43). 

ZETBOIM.    This  word  represents  in  the  A,  V, 

two  Dames  which  in  the  original  are  quite  distinct. 

1.  (D;3Y,  D']bX,  D'NaX,  and,  in  thaJSTen, 

D»13S!  •2«j8o.»1m';  Alex,  itfiutfi,  StPutin: 
Stboim).  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  "  plain  "  or 
circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19, 
xiv.  2,  8 ;  Deut.  xxix,  23  ;  and  Hos.  li.  8,  in  each 
of  which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah, 
or  placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king, 
Shemeber,  is  preserved  (Gen.  xiv.  2) ;  and  it  perhaps 

•  Even  to  tbe  dooble  yod.  This  name,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  distinct  from  the  Zaaoia  of  Benjamin. 

^  See  this  noticed  more  at  length  under  HEHCKm, 

SWJERA,  Ac. 

•  In  a  en.  X.  19  only ,  this  appears  In  Vat.  (Mai)  Zf^HvuMi, 
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appears  again,  as  Zebaiv,  in  the  lista  of  the  meniaU 
of  the  Temple. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  Zeboim,  till  M.  do  Sanlcy  sug- 
gested the  Talda  Sebdan,  a  name  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  reports  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerai 
(  Voyage,  Jan.  22 ;  Map,  sht.  7).  Before  however 
this  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Seulcy  must  expUiin 
how  a  place  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  drele  of 
the  Jordan,  can  have  been  situated  on  the  highlands 
at  least  50  miles  from  that  river.    [See  Sodom  and 

ZOAK.] 

In  (jen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
ZEBOnx,  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the 
Ibrm  in  which  it  appeara  in  the  original  both  there 
and  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 

a.  The  Valley  OF  Zeboim  (D'ybSn  'J!:  Ttd 

TJ)c  %aiitii> ;  the  passage  is  lost  in  Alex. :  ValUi 
Seboim).  The  name  diSera  from  the  preceding,  not 
only  in  having  the  definite  article  attached  to  it, 
but  also  in  containing  the  characteristic  and  stub- 
bom  letter  Ain,  which  imparts  a  definite  character  . 
to  the  word  in  pronunciation.  It  was  a  ravine  or 
gorge,  apparently  eastof  Michmash,  mentioned  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  It  is  there  described  with  a 
cnrious  minuteness,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer 
intelligible.  The  rood  lunning  (rom  Michmash  to 
the  east,  is  specified  as  "the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towai^ls  the 
wilderness,"  The  wilderness  {midbar)  is  no  doubt 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides 
which  lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In  that  veiy 
district  there  is  a  wild  goi'ge,  bearing  the  name  of 

Shut  ed-Ihtbba'  (xxuflll   »-*«),*  "ravine  of  th« 

hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  Oe  hat-U^'bn. 
Up  this  gorge  runs  the  path  by  which  the  writer 
was  conducted  from  Jericho  to  MiMnua,  in  1858. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  has  been  noticed  by 
other  travellers,  but  it  is  worth  investigation.    [G.] 

ZEB'UDAH  (nyat,  Keri  nilai :  'UKSii, ; 

Alex.  EI«AS((^  :  Zebida).  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of 
Rumah,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoi- 
akim  (2  K.  ixiii.  36),  The  Peshito-Syriac  and 
Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  read  m^lT :  the 
Targum  has  iTIUT' 

ZE'BXJL(^aj:  ZtfioiW  ZebtiT).  (3iief  man 
Ckf,  A,  V.  "  mler")  of  the  city  of  Shechem  at  the 

time  of  the  contest  between  Abimelech  and  the 
native  Canaanites,  His  name  occurs  Judg,  ix,  28, 
30,  36,  38,  41.  He  governed  the  town  as  the 
"officer"  (TpB  :  MtrKoieot)  of  Abimelech  while 
the  hitter  was  absent,  and  be  took  part  against  the 
Canaanites  by  shutting  them  out  of  the  city  when 
Abimelech  was  encamped  outside  it.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Gaal  the  Canaanite  leader,  as  they  stood 
in  the  gate  of  Shechem  watching  the  approach  of 
the  armed  bands,  gives  Zebul  a  certain  indivi- 
duality amongst  the  many  character!  of  that  tbne 
of  confusion.  [G.] 

<>  The  writer  was  accompanied  by  Hr.  Consul  El  T. 
Rogers,  well  known  as  one  of  tbe  best  living  scholars  In 
the  aimmon  Arabic,  who  wrote  down  tbe  name  for  him 
at  the  moment. 
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ZE'BtJLONlTK  ('5^3in,  with  the  def. 
artide:  i  ZafiovKtmlnis ,  Alex,  in  both  verses, 
i  ZafiovyiTiit :  Zabulonitei),  i,  t.  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulnn.  Applied  only  to  Elon,  the  ooe 
judge  produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 
The  article  being  found  in  the  origiiml,  the  sentence 
diould  read, "  Ulon  the  ZebuloniU."  [C] 

ZE'BULUN  (Jlb^|,  J^3t,  and  'Jl^aj:  Zo- 
fi»v\A»:  Zabulon).  ^°Th«  taith  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  according  to  the  order  in  which  their  births 
are  enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of  Leah  (Gen. 
XXX.  20,  xxxT.  23,  xlvi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  1).  HU 
birth  is  recoided  in  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20,  where  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  an  ex- 
damation  of  his  mother's — *'  '  Kow  will  my  hus- 
band ' dwell-with-me  (itbelini),  for  I  have  borne 
him  six  sons !'  and  she  called  his  name  Zebulun." 

Of  the  individual  Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  list  of  Gen.  xlri.  ascribes  to  him  three  sons, 
founders  of  the  chief  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  (romp. 
Num.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt.  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is  named  as 
the  Krst  of  the  iiTe  who  were  presented  by  Jowph 
to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Nsphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  being 
the  others  {Targ.  Pseudojon,  on  Gen.  xlvii.  2). 

During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  formied  one  of  the  first  camp,  with 
Judah  and  Issachar  (abo  sons  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  of  Judah.  Its  numbers,  at  the 
census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by 
Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  60,500,  not  having  diminished,  but  not  having 
increased  nearly  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab 
son  of  Helon  (Num.  vii.  24) ;  at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan 
son  of  Pamach  (lb.  xxxiv.  2.'i).  Its  representa- 
tive amongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  sou  of  Sodi 
(xiii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  ap- 
pearances in  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to 
have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the 
events  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest.  Its 
allotment  was  the  third  of  the  second  distribution 
(Josh.  ziz.  10).  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  had 
acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the  country. 
To  Zebulun  iell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  remaining 
portions.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present 
stateof  our  knowledge,  exactly  to  define  ita  limits;* 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  r.  1,  §22)  is 
probably  in  the  main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the 
one  side  to  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  and  on  the 
other  to  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon ;  on  the  north 
it  had  Naphtali  and  Asher.  In  this  district  the 
tribe  possessed  the  outlet  (the  "  going-out,"  Deut. 
xixiii.  18)  of  the  plain  of  Akka ;  the  fisheries  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee ;  the  splendid  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  great  plain  of  the  Buttauf  (equal  in 

'  Of  these  three  forms  the  first  Is  employed  in  Oenesis, 
Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Chronicles,  except  Oen.  xlix.  13,  and 
t  Chr.  xxvlL  19;  also  oocaslonaUy  In  Judges:  the  second  is 
fomxl  in  the  rest  of  the  Fentatench,  In  Joshna,  Judges, 
£seklel.  and  the  above  plaoe  In  Chronicles.  The  third  and 
mors  extended  form  is  found  In  Judg.  L  30  only.  The 
Arst  and  second  are  used  Indiscriminately:  e.^.  Judg. 
iv.  c  and  V.  18  exhibit  the  first ;  Judg.  Iv.  10  and  v.  U  the 
second  form. 

*  This  play  Is  not  preserved  In  the  original  of  the 
"Blessing  of  Jacob,"  though  the  language  of  the  A.  V. 
Implies  it.  The  word  rendered  ••  dwell "  In  Gen.  xllx.  13  Is 
"(iy^,  with  no  relation  to  the  name  Zebulnn.  The  LXX. 
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fartility,  and  almost  equal  in  extent,  to  that  of 
Jezred,  and  with  the  immense  advantage  of  net 
being,  as  that  was,  the  high  road  of  the  Bedouins) ; 
and,  last  not  least,  it  induded  sites  so  strongly  foi^ 
tified  by  nature,  that  in  the  later  struggle*  of  the 
nation  they  proved  more  impr^nable  than  any  ia 
the  whole  country.'  The  sacred  mountain  of 
TaBOR,  Zebulun  appear*  to  have  shared  with  Iia- 
char  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19),  and  it  and  Kimmon  wn* 
allotted  to  the  Meiarite  Lerites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77). 
But  these  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  tribe  were 
edipaed  by  those  which  arose  within  it  atterwsj^ 
when  the  name  of  Zebulun  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Galilee.  Nazareth,  Cana,  Tiberias,  and  probaU; 
the  land  of  Genesareth  itself  were  all  sitoabd 
within  its  limits. 

The  fact  recognized  by  Josephus  that  Zebolm 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  men- 
tioned or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13) : — 

"  Zebulon  dwells  at  the  ihore  of  the  seas, 
Even  he  at  the  share  of  shtpe : 
And  his  thighs  are  upon  Ztdon  " 

— a  passage  which  seems  to  show  that  at  the  dale 
at  which  it  was  written,  the  tribe  was  taking  a  psit 
in  Phoenician  «  commerce.  The  "  way  of  the  «*" 
(Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought  its  people 
into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  commoditiet 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 

Situated  so  fiir  from  the  centre  of  government, 
Zebulun  remains  throughout  the  history,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Sisera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valour  side  by  side  with 
their  brethim  of  Naphtali,  was  such  as  to  dn* 
down  the  especial  piaise  of  Deborah,  who  tingles 
them  out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18):— 
-  Zebulnn  Is  a  people  that  threw  away  iU  life  even  mis 
death: 
And  Naphtali.  on  the  high  place*  of  the  fiekL' 

The  same  poem  contains  an  expression  which  seenn 
to  imply  that,  apart  fitrni  the  distinction  gained 
by  their  conduct  in  this  contest,  Zebulun  wss  al- 
i-eady  in  a  prominent  position  among  the  tribes>- 

"  Ont  of  Machir  came  down  governors ; 
And  out  of  Zebulnn  those  that  handle  the  pen  (or  tli< 
wand)  of  the  scribe ;" 
referring  probably  to  the  officers,  who  registered 
and  marshalled  the  warriors  of  the  host  (ccmp. 
Josh.  i.  10).  One  of  these  "scribes"  may  hare 
been  Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe, 
who  is  recorded  as  having  held  office  for  ten  yestt 
(Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 


put  a  dilTerent  potait  on  Uie  ezdamatlon  of  Leah :  *  Vj 
husband  will  choose  me"  (<u^nui|u)-  '1^'''*  •»"«"'• 
hardly  Implies  any  dlBerence  hi  the  original  text  >'■ 
scphuB  {Ant.  1. 19,  }8)  gives  only  a  genenil  expUmtloB: 
"  a  pledge  of  goodwill  towards  her." 

•  Few  of  the  towns  In  the  catalogue  of  Joab.  xlx.  IW» 
have  been  Identified.    The  tribe  Is  omitted  In  the  IbU  «f 
1  Chronlclea. 
'  Seppfaorts,  Jotapata,  fee.  _    ^ 

«  In  the  -Testament  of  Zabnlon"  (Fabricia*  Pw* 
i^igr.  T.  T.  I.  630-46)  great  stress  Is  laid  on  his  ikffl  la 
flshiog,and  he  U  commemoiated  aa  the  flnt  to  navl^ 
a  skiff  on  the  sea. 
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A  similar  reputation  is  alluded  to  in  the  mentioD 
of  the  tribe  among  those  who  attended  the  inangu- 
lation  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron.  The  eipressions 
are  again  peculiar : — "  Of  Zebuinn  such  as  went 
forth  to  war,  rangers  of  battle,  with  all  tools  of 
■war,  50,000 ;  who  could  set  the  battle  in  array ; 
they  were  not  of  donble  heart"  (1  Ohr.  xii.  33). 
The  same  passage,  however,  shows  that  while  pro- 
ficient in  the  arts  of  war  they  did  not  neglect  those 
of  peace,  but  that  on  the  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
plains  of  tiieir  district  they  produced  bread,  meal, 
tigs,  grapes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  abundance 
(ver.  40).  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  this  time  was 
Ishmaiab  ben-Obediah  (1  Ohr.  ixrii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebulun  were  carried  off  to  Assyria.  Tiglath- 
pileser  swept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  K.  xt. 
29  ;  Tob.  i.  2),  and  Shalmaoeser  in  the  same  way 
took  "Samaria"  (xrii.  6);  but  though  the  de- 
portation of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  is  not  in  so  many 
words  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xrii.  18) 
that  the  whole  of  the  northern  tribes  were  removed ; 
and  there  is  also  the  well-known  allusion  of  Isniah 
to  the  affliction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (ix.  1), 
which  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but  the  in- 
vasion of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  is  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the  Zebulunites 
is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of 
them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passorer  of  Hezekiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king, 
they  were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though, 
through  long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law, 
they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  ceremonial  law. — In  the  visions  of  Exekiel 
(xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  St  John  (Rev.  vii.  8)  this 
tribe  finds  its  due  mention.  [G.] 

ZE'BUHJNITES.  THE  CJ^3^n,  i. ». "  the 

Zebulonite:"  Zo/SouAtiv:  Z(Anlon).  The  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only).  It 
wonld  be  more  literally  accurate  if  spelt  Zebu- 
UtNITES.  [G.] 

ZECHASI'AH  (nn3|:  Zaxaptos-  Zacha. 
rias).  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Of  his  personal  bistmj  y/e  know  but  little. 
He  is  called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Bei-echiah, 
and  the  grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Iddo.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (i're/. 
Conmunt.  ad  Zecli.)  supposes  that  Berechiah  was  the 
father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  that 
Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
bis  spiritual  &ther.  Jerome  too,  according  to  some 
U.SS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1,  "  filium  Banichiae,  iilium 
Addo,"  as  if  he  supposed  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 
were  ditferent  name*  of  the  same  person  ;  and  the 
same  mistake  occurs  in  the  LXX. :  rhv  rod  Bapa- 
X'ov,  vI^K  'ASSii.  Geaenios  (Lex.  s.  v.  |3)  and 
Rosenmaller  (Ok  Zech.  i.  1)  take  13  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Ezra  to  mean  "grandson,"  as  in  Gen.  xzix. 
5,  Laban  is  termed  "  the  son,"  t.  e.  "  grandson,"  of 
Nahor.  Others,  again,  have  suggested  that  in  the 
text  of  Ezra  no  mention  is  made  of  Berechiah,  be- 
cause he  was  already  dead,  or  because  Iddo  was  the 
more  distinguished  person,  and  the  generally  re- 
cognized head  of  the  &mily.  Knobel  thinks  that 
the  name  of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present 
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•  As  HeseUab  (Is.  1. 1,  Hos.  1. 1)  snd  Jebezeklth  (1  K. 
zvUl.  1,  »,  10),  Oonioh  (Jer.  xxiL  24,  xzxviL  1)  snd  Je- 


tezt  of  Zechariah  irom  Isaiah  viii.  2,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  Zediariah  "  the  son  of  J<6er»> 
ohiah,"  which  is  virtually  the  same  name  (LXX. 
Bapaxlov)  as  Berechiah.*  His  theory  is  that 
chapters  iz.-xi.  of  our  present  Book  of  Zediariah  are 
really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah  (Is.  viii.  2) ; 
that  a  later  scribe  finding  tiie  two  books,  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  other 
that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united  them 
into  one,  and  at  the  same  time  combined  the  title* 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  aroae  the  confusion 
which  at  present  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
a  probable  hypothesis.  It  is  surely  more  natural  to 
suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  mentions  his 
father's  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah 
bad  died  eariy,  and  that  there  was  now  no  inter, 
vening  link  between  the  grandfiither  and  the  grand- 
son. The  son,  in  giving  his  pedigree,  does  not  omit 
his  fatlier's  name :  the  historian  passes  it  over,  as 
of  one  who  was  but  little  known,  or  already  for- 
gotten. This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose  the 
Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  in  Neh.  xii.  4,  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  Babylon  in  company  with  Zembfaabel 
and  Joahna.  He  is  there  said  to  have  had  a  son 
Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua  ;  and  this  falls  in  with 
the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  some  unexplained 
cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  father — Zechariah 
became  the  next  representative  of  the  family  after 
his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  this 
view,  Uke  Jeremiah  and  liJEekiel  before  him,  was 
priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems  to  hare  entered 
upon  his  office  while  yet  young  (1^3,  Zech.  ii.  4 ; 
comp.  Jer.  i.  6),  and  must  hare  been  bom  in  Ba- 
bylon, whence  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbobel  and  Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his 
office.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai, 
who  must  hare  been  considerably  his  senior,  if,  as 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  who  had  seen  "  the  house "  of  Jehorah  "  id 
her  first  glory"  (Hagg.  ii.  3).  Both  prophets  had 
the  same  great  object  before  them ;  both  directed 
all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  hare  led  the  way  in  this 
work,  and  then  to  hare  lefl  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of 
the  new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus ;  but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and 
the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne 
(521),  things  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted  and  gradons 
prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  towards  the 
Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his  acces- 
sion held  out,  the  Prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  special  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
would  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechariah. 

Too  of^n  the  Prophet  had  had  to  stand  forth  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  Priest.  In  an  age  when 
the  service  of  God  had  stiffened  into  formalism. 


conlab  (Jer.  xzlv.  I,  xxvll.  20),  Aziel  (1  Cbr,  xv.  20)  and 
Jsazlel  (I  Cnir.  zv.  18). 
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and  the  Priests'  lips  no  longer  kept  linowled$;e,  the 
Prophet  was  the  witness  for  the  truth  which  lay 
beneath  the  oatward  cersmooia],  and  without  which 
the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious 
formaliion,  but  cold  n^lect.  There  was  no  fear 
now  lest  in  a  goi-geous  temple,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  an  imposing  ritual  and  the  smoke  of 
aacrifices  ever  ascending  to  hearen,  the  heart  and 
life  of  religion  should  be  lost.  The  6ar  was  all  the 
other  waj,  lest  even  the  bodf,  the  outward  form 
and  service,  should  be  suffered  to  decay. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been 
laid,  but  that  was  all  (Ezr.  t.  16).  Discouraged 
by  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  colony  had  hegun  to  build,  and 
were  not  able  to  finish ;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Uarius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  pro- 
mising his  protection,  they  diowed  no  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time,  no  more 
fitting  instrument  could  be  foond  to  rouse  the 
people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who 
united  to  the  authority  ^  the  Prophet  the  xeal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  fiunily. 

Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed.  "  And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded," 
it  is  said,  "  and  they  prospered  through  the  prcK 
phesying  of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechnriah  the 
son  of  Iddo"  (Ezr.  Ti.  14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
styled  prophets :  not  "  Uaggai  and  Zechariah  the 
prophets,"  but  "  Uaggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah 
the  ton  of  Iddo."  Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  Zechariah  is  designated  by  his  lather's  (or 
grsndfiither's)  name,  rather  than  by  his  olfice,  in 
order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indiiations  of  the  close 
union  which  now  subsisted  between  the  priests  and 
the  prophets.  Various  events  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fastnlays ;  and 
we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  observing  these  fiist-days,  now  that  the 
city  and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was 
referred  to  "  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of 
Jdiovah,  and  to  the  prophets," — a  recognition  not 
only  of  the  joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony 
sulMisting  between  the  two  bodies,  without  pei:allel 
in  Jewi^  history.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  the  High-Priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  pro- 
phecy shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  felt 
towards  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very  pro- 
bable, that  Zechaiiah  took  pei'sonally  an  active  part 
in  providing  for  the  Liturgical  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have  composed 
Psalms  with  this  view.  According  to  the  LXX., 
Pss.  cxxrvii.  cxlv.-czlviii. ;  aocoi-diug  to  the  Peshito, 
Pss.  cjtxT,  czxvi. ;  according  to  the  Vulg.,  Ps.  cxi. ; 


■>  Henoe  Psendepiptaanlus,  speaking  of  Haggai,  says 
Kol  avT^  c^oAAcr  iiui  vpSmt  oAAijAovila  (In  allusion 
to  the  HsUeli^Jab  with  wblch  some  of  these  Psalms  begin) 
Sib  ^jhfOtLtv  oAATjAoiJta  i  iorw  v/ivof  ^kyfolou  KOi 
Za;[apunf. 

•  Tr.  MeglUa,  foL  1?,  3. 18. 1 ;  Baabt  od  Baia  BaOura, 
^>l.  li,  I. 

*  Psendeplph.  de  Pngk.  cq>.  21,  <Am  Jt)>Stv  a-nh  y^ 

t^^TcimK,  xtA.  riorothens,  p.  144:  Hie  Zacharlas  « 
Cbaldaea  venit  cum  actate  jam  esset  provecta  atque  Ibi 
popnlo  multa  vatidnatus  est  prodlglaqne  probandl  gratis 
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are  Psalms  of  U^^gai  and  Zechaiiah.**  The  tri- 
umphant "  Hallelu^,"  with  which  many  of  them 
open,  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  lh<K 
P§alms  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  Secoid 
Temple,  and  came  with  an  emphasis  of  mesnii^ 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  restored  to 
their  native  land.  The  allusions,  moi-eover,  with 
which  these  Psalms  abound,  as  well  as  their  place 
in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  tiie  time 
when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  contirmatioii  to 
the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship. 

If  the  later  Jewish  accounts*  may  be  tmiteil, 
Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member  of 
the  Great  S3magogue.  The  patristic  notices  of  tlie 
Prophet  are  worth  nothing.  According  to  tliese, 
be  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldaea,  ami 
wrought  many  miracles  there;  retnmed  to  Jen- 
salem  at  an  advanced  age,  whei*e  he  disdiai^  the 
duties  of  the  prie^tliood,  and  where  he  died  and  wn 
buried  by  the  side  of  Haggai.' 

The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  us  but 
little  in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some  fiunt 
traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of  hii 
education  in  Babylon.  Less  firee  and  independest 
than  he  would  have  hem,  had  his  feet  ttod  fron 
childhood  the  soil, 

**  Where  each  old  poetic  moontaln 
iDspirstion  breatiied  arouDd," 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  elder 
prophets,  and  copies  thar  expi-eaaions.  Jeieoiali 
especially  seems  to  have  been  his  £ivourite;  and 
hence  the  Jewiii  saying,  tliat  "  the  spirit  of  Jere- 
miah dwelt  in  2Whariah."  But  in  what  nuj  be 
called  the  peculiarities  of  hia  prophecy,  he  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Like 
them  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them  he  aaes 
symbols  and  all^ries,  rather  than  the  bold  figurs 
and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much  fora  and 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets ;  like 
them  he  beholds  angels  ministering  bisfore  Jehonh, 
and  fulfilliug  his  behests  on  the  ^rth.  He  is  tbe 
only  oue  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Sstan. 
That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his 
Chaldaean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  >> 
at  least  remarkable  that  both  Ez^el  and  Duiiel, 
who  must  have  been  influenced  by  tiie  ssme  sso- 
ciations,  should  in  some  of  these  respects  so  dwelj 
resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as  they  differ  from  him 
in  others. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  critidsffl 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  Prophets 
early  training.  Possibly  the  "  valley  of  myrtles "  in 
the  first  vision  may  have  been  sn^ested  by  Chaldaes 
rather  than  by  Palestine.  At  any  rate  it  is  » 
curious  fact  that  myrtles  are  never  menticoed  is 
the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  exile.  They  are 
found,  bnides  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  in  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  xli.  19,  Iv.  13,  and  in  Neh.  viii.  15-' 
The  forms  of  trial  in  the  third  vision,  where  JoA»« 


edidlt,  et  sacerdotio  HIerosolymIs  functus  est,  elc   Isl- 
doras,  cap.  il.    Zacharias  de  reglone  Chaldaeomm  TiUe 
senex  in  terram  suam  reversna  est,  in  qua  et  nwrtnusetf 
ac  sepnltus  Juxta  Agga^im  qulescit  in  pace. 
•  In  the  last  passage  the  people  are  told  to- fetch  oU* 

brandies  and  cypress-branches,  and  myrtle-bruidieB  ■" 
palm-branches  ...  to  make  booths  "  for  the  cetetxstioa 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  Is  interesting  to  compare 
this  with  the  original  direction,  as  given  in  the  wllderaeaj 
when  the  only  trees  mentioned  are  "palms  and  willow 
of  the  brook."  Palestine  was  ridi  In  the  olfve  and 
express.    Is  It  very  improbable  that  the  myrtle  may  hare 
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the  High-Priest  is  arraigned,  seem  Ixirrowed  from 
the  pmctioe  of  Pereian  rather  tliaii  Jewiiih  courts  of 
law.  The  filthj  garments  in  which  Joshua  appears 
are  those  which  (he  accused  must  assume  when 
brought  to  trial ;  the  white  robe  put  upon  him 
is  the  caftan  or  robe  of  honour  which  to  this  day 
in  the  East  is  put  upon  the  minister  of  state  who 
has  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

The  Tision  of  the  woman  in  the  E|jhah  is  also 
Oriental  in  its  character.  Ewald  infers  to  a  veiy 
similar  vision  in  Tod's  Rajasthan,  t.  ii.  p.  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
mountains  of  brass  must  hare  been  suggested,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  sym- 
bolism. 

Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Book.  Generally  spealcing,  Zecha- 
riah's  rtyle  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Chaldaisms.  As  is  common  with  writere  in  the 
decline  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  hare  striven  to 
imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
orthograidiy,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later  age. 
He  writes  nVt.  and  T1"t;  and  employs  T\TVA 
(r.  7)  in  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  article,  and 
n^inpy  with  the  fem.  termination  (ir.  12).  A 
full  collection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in 
£oster,  Meletemata  m  Zech.,  &c. 

Contetitt  of  the  Prophecy. — The  Book  of  Zecha- 
riah,  in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  chaps,  i.—viii.,  chaps,  iz.— xi.,  chaps,  zii.— xir. 

I.  The  firat  of  these  divisions  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  2iechariah  the  son 
of  Iddo.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  sboi-t  introduction 
or  preface,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his  oom- 
miasion ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of 
all  those  hopes  and  anticipatioDs  of  which  the  build- 
ing  of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  years 
later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  observance 
of  certain  established  fasts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (chap,  i.  1-6) 
is  a  warning  voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet 
solemnly  reminds  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  their  bthers,  tint  no  word  of  God  had 
ever  fiillen  to  the  ground,  and  that  therefore,  if  with 
sluggish  indifference  they  refused  to  co-operate  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  they  must  expect  the 
judgments  of  God.  This  warning  manife^y  rests 
upon  the  former  warnings  of  Haggai. 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap. 
i.  7-vi.  15)  descriptive  in  their  diB'erent  aspects  of 
events,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  and 
others  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  the  future. 
These  visions  are  obscure,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
phet asks  their  meaning.  The  interpretation  is 
given,  not  as  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himself,  but  by 
an  angel  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
who  intercedes  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whom 
Jehovah  speaks  and  issues  his  commands:  at  one 
time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake  with  me  " 
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Sor  "  by  me "]  (i.  9) ;  at  another,  "  the  angel  of 
ehovah"(i.  U,  12,  iii.  1-6). 
(1.)  In  tbi  first  vision  (chap.  1. 7-15)  the  prophet 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,'  a  rider  upon  a  roan 
horse,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned 
with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  eai-th  was  at  rest 
(with  refei-ence  to  Hagg.  ii,  20).  Hereupon  the  angel 
asks  how  long  this  state  of  things  sluill  bst,  and 
is  assured  that  the  indifference  of  the  heathen  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jeni- 
salem.  This  vision  seems  to  have  been  partly  bor- 
rowed from  Job  i.  7,  &c. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i. 
18-ii.  13)  explains  hoa  the  promise  of  the  first  is 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  four  horns  are  the  symbols  of 
the  different  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto  combmed  against 
Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenters  or  smiths  symbolize 
their  destruction.  What  follows,  ii.  5-9  (A.  V.  ii. 
1-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area  of  Jeru- 
salem, owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  popn- 
latiou.  The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  hq>pi- 
ness  and  glory  of  the  times  which  should  succeed 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  made  a  great  part  of 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the  gathering 
together  again  of  the  whole  dispersed  nation  in  the 
land  given  to  their  fathers.  This  vision  was  de- 
signed to  teach  that  the  expectation  thus  raised — 
the  return  of  the  dispei-sed  of  Israel— should  be  ful- 
filled; that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  large  to  be 
compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  Him- 
self would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fii^e — a  light  and 
defence  to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  ad- 
versaries. A  song  of  joy,  in  prospect  of  so  bright 
a  future,  closes  the  scene. 

(3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  persons 
onwhomthehopesoftheretumedexilesrested.  The 
permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
had  no  doubt  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
High-Priest  had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as 
the  especial  object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal 
accusations  had  already  been  laid  against  him  before 
the  Persian  court.f  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him 
summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly 
acquitted,  despite  the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Ad- 
versary. This  is  done  with  the  forms  still  usual  in 
an  Eastern  court.  The  filthy  garments  in  which 
the  accused  is  expected  to  stand  are  taken  away,  and 
the  caftan  or  robe  of  honour  is  put  upon  him  in 
token  that  his  innocence  has  been  established.  Ac- 
quitted at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is  implied, 
any  earthly  accusier.  He  shall  be  protected,  he  shall 
carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall  so 
prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah, 
and  upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall 
the  seven  eyes  of  God,  the  token  of  His  ever-watch- 
ful Providence,  rest. 

(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  removed. 
This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has  evi- 
dently a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 


been  an  importation  from  Babylon?  Esther  was  also 
called  Hadassah  (the  myrtle),  perhaps  ber  Persian  desig- 
nation (Katii.  11.  7} ;  and  the  myrtle  Is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia. 

<  Ewald  understands  by  '^^■('?  not  "a  valley"  or 
■■  bottom,"  as  the  A.  V.  renders,  but  the  heavenly  tent  or 
tabernacle  (the  cxptesslon  being  chosen  with  reference  to 


the  Mosaic  tabernacle),  wbldi  Is  the  dwelUng-place  of 
Jebovsh.  Instead  of  "  myrtles "  he  understands  by 
D^Dnn  (with  the  L^.  iwL  iiJmv  rav  bfiiuv  twv 
KaravKUtv)  '*  mountains, "  and  supposes  these  to  be  tbe 
"two  mountains"  mentioned  vl.  1,  and  which  are  there 
called  *  mountains  of  brass." 
>  So  Gwald.  Di:  Pnpkettn,  IL  638. 
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prophet,  though  his  dreun  ttiU  oontinno,  ieemi  to 
hiniwlf  to  be  awakoied  out  of  it  by  the  angel  who 
spealu  to  him.  The  candlestick  (or  more  properly 
diaodelier)  with  scren  lights  (borrowed  from  thia 
candlesticlc  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  Ex.  zzr.  31  (f.) 
suppoaes  tliat  the  Temple  i*  already  finished.  The 
■even  pipes  which  supply  each  lamp  answer  to  the 
seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  ip  the  preceding  Tisioa  (iii. 
9),  and  thia  aevenfold  supply  of  oil  denotes  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through 
whose  aid  Zerubbabel  will  overcome  all  obstacles, 
so  that  as  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (ir.  9).  The 
two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlesticic,  are  Zerub- 
babel hhnself  and  Joshua. 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  cune  is  recorded  against  wicked- 
ness in  the  leholt  land  (not  in  the  whok  earth,  as 
A.  v.),  T.  3 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
it,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  repre- 
sented as  flying,  in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  curse  will  execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form 
of  idolatiy  or  any  othef  abomination,  shall  be  utterly 
removed.  Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage, 
like  some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a 
weight  as  of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape, 
it  shall  be  carried  into  that  land  where  all  evil 
things  have  long  made  their  dwelling  (Is.  xxxiv. 
13),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shinar,  v.  11),  from 
which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  And  now  the  night  is  waning  &st,  and  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
appear,  issuing  trom  between  two  brazen  mountains, 
the  hoi'ses  like  those  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these 
receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent  forth 
to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quartera 
of  the  earth.  The  four  chanots  are  images  of  the 
four  winds,  which,  according  to  Ps.  oiv.  4,  as 
servants  of  God,  fulfil  His  behests ;  and  of  the  one 
that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  particularly  s^d  that  it 
shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there — is  it  a 
spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Persu,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desire  of 
return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who  still 
lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  ?  Stahelin, 
Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  pi^eoeding  vision : 
Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinka  it 
is  supported  by  wliat  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing 
picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed ;  the  land  re-peopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more,  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  for  ever  purged  of  it ; — such  is  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  hope  which  the  projjiet  displays 
to  his  countrymen. 

And  very  consolatoiy  must  such  a  prospect  have 
seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheaitened  colony  in  Je- 
rusalem. For  the  times  were  daik  and  troublous. 
Accoixling  to  ivcent  intei-pretations  of  newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominions. 
Province  after  province  had  rei'olted  both  in  the 
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cut  and  in  the  north,  whither,  aoooidhig  to  thi 
prophet  (vi.  8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath 
of  God ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudraja,  t.  e.  Egypt,  ■■ 
correct  (Lassen  gives  Kurdistan),  Egypt  must  have 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentiooed  in  Herod, 
rii.  1,  and  have  again  been  reduced  to  subjectian. 
To  such  revolt  there  may  possibly  be  an  allosiai  in 
the  reference  to  "  the  land  of  the  south  "  (vi.  6). 

It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  anticipated  as  s 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insnrrectioDS,  the 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  the  setting  up  rf  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  Judah  in  nith  and  obedience  was  to  wait.^ 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act.  Three  Israelites  had  just  retamtd 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to 
Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  Ok 
Temple,  and  had  been  received  in  the  honae  of 
Josiidi  the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  Prophet 
is  commanded  to  go, — whether  still  in  a  di-nm  or 
not,  is  not  very  clear, — and  to  employ  the  silver 
and  the  gold  of  their  offerings  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  sod 
to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  Higii- 
Priest, — a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  ihoold 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
should  be  united.  Thia,  however,  is  eipraaed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest  shookl 
be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  mne 
person  should  be  both  king  and  priest.  Then 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  hoooor 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  they  had  been  made, 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  excite  other 
rich  Jews  still  living  in  Babylon  to  the  like  libe- 
rality. Hence  their  symbolical  purpose  hariii| 
been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid  up  ia  the 
Temple. 

3.  From  this  time,  for  s  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  Prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  woidi 
have  not  been  recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  aintk 
month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  tht 
Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fiBtnisji 
which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy  yttn' 
Captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  Captivity  was  at  an  end,  sad 
Jerusalem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set  tinxs 
of  mourning  seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  still  much  ground  for  serioai 
imeasiness;  for  some  time  after  their  return  they 
had  suffered  seveiely  from  drought  and  ftmioe 
(Hagg.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that  they  woaU 
not  so  suffer  again?  the  hostility  of  their  neigli- 
bours  had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  regarded  with 
no  common  jealousy ;  and  large  numbers  of  tlieir 
brethren  had  not  yet  returned  from  Babylon.  It 
was  a  questioD  tho^efore,  that  seemed  to  admit  of 
much  debate. 

It  is  i-emarkable,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
that  this  question  should  have  been  addressed  to 
priests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple. 
This  close  alliance  between  two  classes  hitherto  so 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  ^ 
most  hopeful  ciroumstances  of  the  times.  Still 
Zcchaiiah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decisioii 
of  thia  question.  Some  of^the  priests,  it  is  evident 
(vii.  7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  view ; 
but  not  so  tiie  Prophet  In  language  worthy  « 
his  position  and  his  office,  language  which  remindi 
us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  great 
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predecenor  (Is.  Iriii.  5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  lores  mercy  rather  than  fiisting, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  rather  than  sackcloth 
and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  had  peiished,  he 
reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts  were  hard 
while  they  Stated  ;  if  they  would  dwell  safely,  they 
most  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence  and  not  iixim 
food  (vii.  4-U). 

Again  he  foretells,  but  not  now  in  vision,  the 
glorious  times  that  an  near  at  hand  when  Je- 
hovah shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jeru- 
salem be  called  a  city  of  trutii.  He  sees  her 
streets  thronged  by  old  and  yonng,  her  exiles  re- 
turning, her  Temple  standing  in  all  its  beauty,  her 
land  rich  in  fruitfnlness,  her  people  a  praise  and  a 
blessing  in  the  earth  (riii.  1-15).  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "truth  and  peace"  (vers.  16,  19)  are 
the  bulwarks  of  national  prosperity.  And  once 
more  reverting  to  the  question  which  had  been 
raised  concerning  the  observance  of  the  fasts,  he 
announces,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
not  only  that  the  fasts  are  abolished,  bat  that 
the  days  of  mourning  shall  henceforth  be  days  of 
joy,  the  fasts  he  counted  for  festivals.  His  pro- 
phecy concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23). 

II.  The  remainder  ot  the  Book  consists  of  two 
sections  of  about  equal  length,  ix,-xi.  and  xii.-xiv., 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
general  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject 
they  so  for  harmonise  with  i.-viii.,  that  the  Pro- 
phet seeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depres- 
sion with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune ;  but  de- 
dares  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Jehovah 
himself  shall  encamp  about  her  (where  ix.  8  re- 
minds us  of  ii.  5) ;  her  king  shall  come  to  her,  be 
shall  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  so  that  all  weapons 
of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  who  are  still  in  cap- 
tivity shall  return  to  their  land;  they  shall  be 
mightier  than  Javan  (or  Greece) ;  and  Gphraim  and 
Judah  once  more  united  shall  vanquish  all  enemies. 
The  land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp.  viii. 
12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  fidse  prophets  may 
indeed  have  spoken  lies,  but  upon  these  will  the 
Lord  execute  judgment,  and  then  He  will  look 
with  favour  upon  His  people  and  bring  back  both 
Judah  and  Ephraim  from  their  captivity.  The 
possession  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  is  again  promised, 
as  the  special  portion  of  Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt 
and  Assyria  shall  be  broken  and  humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sadden  turn.  An 
enemy  is  seen  approaching  ttom  the  north,  who  hav- 
ing forced  the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  northern  frontier,  carries  desolation 
into  the  conntry  beyond.  Hereupon  the  prophet 
receive!  a  commission  from  God  to  feed  his  flock, 
which  God  Himself  will  no  more  feed  because  of 
their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes  the  office, 
and  makes  to  himself  two  staves  (naming  the  one 
Beauty,  and  the  other  Union),  in  order  to  tend  tlie 
flock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds  whom  his 
soul  abhors;  but  observes  at  the  same  time  that 
the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
up  his  office ;  he  bi'eaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in 
token  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was 
dissolved.  A  few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknow- 
ledge God's  hand  herein ;  and  the  prophet  demand- 
ing the  wages  of  his  service,  receives  thirty  pieces 
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of  silver,  and  casts  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah- 
At  the  same  time  he  sees  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
union  between  Judah  and  I.srael  whom  be  had 
trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore  cuts  in 
pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  brotherhood 
between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  Second  Section,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled, 
"  The  burden  of  the  woi-d  of  Jehovah  for  Israel." 
But  fmel  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Israel  as  distinct  from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
phecy which  follows,  concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  approach  of  ' 
troublous  times,  when  Jenisalera  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  Bat  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall 
come  to  save  them :  "  the  house  of  David  be  as 
God,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (xii.  8),  and  all  the 
nations  which  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliver- 
ance shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications,  so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sin- 
fulness with  a  mourning  gi-eater  than  that  with 
which  they  bewailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the 
valley  of  Hegiddon.  So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  averaon  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  false  prophet  shall  again  be 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shidl  pretend  to  pro- 
phesy, "  his  fitther  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth," 
fired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  Phinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in 
Israel  (xii.  1-iiii.  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  to  turn  against  the  shepherds  of  the 
people;  and  a  furtiier  announcement  of  search- 
ing and  purifying  judgments;  which,  however,  it 
m  ust  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is  here  out  of 
pla^  and  should  be  transposed  to  tiie  end  of  chap, 
xi.  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does  not  seem  im- 
probable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring 
picture.  All  nations  are  gathered  togetiier  against 
Jenualem ;  and  seem  already  sure  of  their  prey. 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplished, 
when  Jehovah  Himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His 
people.  At  his  coming  all  nature  is  moved:  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  which  His  feet  rest  cleaves 
asunder ;  a  mighty  earthquake  heaves  the  ground, 
and  even  the  natuiiil  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
broken.  He  goes  forth  to  war  against  the  adver- 
saries of  His  people.  He  establishes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.  All  nation! 
that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  ns 
the  gi'eat  centre  of  religions  worship,  there  to 
worship  "  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the 
city  from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

Such  is,  briefly,  an  outiine  of  the  second  portion 
of  that  book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Zechariah.  It  is  impossible,  even  on  a 
cursory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
not  to  feel  how  different  tiie  section  xi.-xiv.  is  from 
the  section  i.-viii.  The  next  point,  then,  for  our 
consideratioD  is  this, — Is  the  book  in  its  present 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zecha- 
riah the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish 
exile? 

Integrity. — Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  in 
question.  The  probability  that  the  later  chapters 
from  the  9th  to  the  14th  were  by  some  other  pro- 
phet, seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
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the  citation  In  St.  Matthew.  He  says  (Epist,  ziiK), 
"  It  may  aeem  the  ETBOgelist  would  inform  us  that 
those  latter  chapters  ascrilieti  to  Zachary  (namely, 
9tb,  10th,  11th,  &c.),  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremy ;  and  that  the  Jews  had  not  rightly  attri- 
huted  them."  Starting  from  this  point,  he  goes  on 
to  give  reasons  for  supposing  a  different  author. 
"  Certainly,  if  a  man  weighs  the  contents  of  some 
of  them,  they  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an  elder 
date  than  the  time  of  Zachary ;  namely,  before  the 
Captivity :  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  were 
scarce  in  being  after  Uint  time.  And  the  chapter 
out  of  which  St.  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
hare  somewhat  much  unsuitable  with  Zachary's 
time;  as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  he  was  to  eooouiage  them  to 
build  it.  And  how  doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time?  There  is  no  scripture 
salth  they  are  Zachary's;  but  there  is  scripture 
saith  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  Evangelist." 
He  then  observes  tliat  the  mete  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  l»ok  as  the  pn^hecles  of  Zecha- 
riah  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his ;  difference 
of  authorship  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  collection  of  Agur's  Proverbs  under  one  title 
with  those  of  Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other 
authors  with  those  of  David.  Even  the  absence  of 
a  fresh  title  is,  be  argues,  no  evidence  against  a 
change  of  author.  "  The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once.  If  aught 
were  added  to  the  roll,  ob  timUitaiinem  argummti, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as 
that  of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  bnt  was  Iwiirv- 
liov."  The  utter  disregard  of  anvthing  like  chix>- 
nological  order  in  the  prophecies  o^  Jeremiah,  where 
"sometimes  all  is  ended  with  Zedekiah;  then  we 
are  brought  back  to  Jehoiakim,  then  to  Zeddciah 
again" — makes  it  proliable,  he  thinks,  that  they 
were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  together  in  those 
distracted  times.  Consequently  some  of  them  might 
not  have  been  discovei-cd  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved  by  Zecha- 
riah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his  pro- 
phecies. Mede  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  paitly 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the 
contents  of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  ounsiders 
require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.  He  says 
again  (Kpist.  Ixi.):  "That  which  moveth  me  more 
than  the  rest  is  in  chap.  lii.,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  desti-uction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of 
the  destmction  by  Titus ;  but  methinks  such  a  pro- 
phecy was  nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time 
(when  the  city  yet,  for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her 
ruins,  and  the  Temple  had  not  yet  reeoverKl  bar's), 
nor  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zachary's  commission, 
who,  together  with  his  colleague  Haggal,  was  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  lately  retum«l  from  cap- 
tivity to  build  their  temple,  and  to  instaurate  their 
commonwealth.  Was  this  a  fit  time  to  foretel  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a 
building?  and  by  S^chary,  too,  who  was  to  enoou- 
r^«  them  ?  would  not  this  better  befit  the  desok- 
tion  by  Nebuchadnezzar?" 

Archbishop  Mewcome  went  further.  He  insisted 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he 
was  the  first  who  advocated  the  theory  which 
Bunsen  calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  cri- 
ticism, that  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariab  are 
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the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.  His  words  aie : 
"The  eight  first  chapters  appear  by  the  intro- 
ductory parts  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zecfaariah, 
stand  in  connexion  with  each  other,  an  pertinent  to 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  are  unifonn  is 
style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a  regular  whole. 
But  the  six  last  chapters  are  not  ezprnsly  awgoed 
to  Zechariab ;  are  unconnected  with  thoee  wkkh 
precede ;  the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuitaUt  is 
many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariab  Uved ;  all 
of  them  have  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  Um 
of  composition  than  the  eight  first  chapters;  and 
they  manifestly  break  the  unitv  of  the  propbetinl 
book." 

"  I  oooclude,"  b«  continues, "  from  internal  msita 
in  ciiaps.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three  chapten  wne 
written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jenmiab 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel  it 
mentioned  chaps,  ix.  1,  xi.  14.  (But  that  this  ar;o- 
ment  is  inconclusive,  see  Mai.  ii.  11.)  Ephnim, 
chap*,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7  ;  and  Assyria,  chap.  x.  10, 
11.  .  .  .  They  iccm  to  suit  Hosea's»^iUidmuiDer. 
.  .  .  The  xiitn,  ziiith,  and  xivth  chapters  forai  > 
distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  alter  the  destk 
of  Jcaiah ;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  (^ptivity, 
and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain.  Thoogh  I 
incline  to  think  that  tJie  author  lived  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians."  Ill 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii.  2,  on  which  he  olh 
serves  that  the  "prediction  that  idols  and  lilw 
prophets  should  cease  at  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  uttered  when  iddstiy 
and  groundless  pretensions  to  the  spirit  of  piophecf 
were  common  among  the  Jews,  and  titerefore  befiiR 
the  Babylonish  Captivity." 

A  large  number  of  critics  have  fbllow>d  Mede  and 
Archbishop  Newoome  in  denying  the  later  date  d 
the  last  six  chapters  of  the  Book.  In  Engfand, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more 
recently  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson ;  in  Gennaof, 
Flii^^,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Aogmti, 
Korberg,  Kosenmiiller,  Gramberg,  Credner,  EwiM, 
Maurer,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  Bleek,  are  agreed  is 
maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are  not  tbe 
work  of  Zechariab  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Uter  date  of  theee 
chapters  has  been  maintained  among  ourselves  by 
Blayney  and  Henderson,  and  on  the  continent  bj 
Carpzov,  Beckhans,  Jahn,  Koster,  HeogstenbeiJ, 
Havemick,  Keil,  De  Wette  (in  later  editions  of  bit 
Einleittmg ;  in  the  first  thi'ee  he  adopted  a  difierent 
view),  and  Stiihelin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  dnp- 
ters  of  Zechariab  rest  their  arguments  on  tiw  cfaan^ 
in  style  and  subject  after  the  8th  chapter,  but 
differ  much  in  the  application  of  their  critidstn. 
Roeenmiiller,  for  instance  (SoAo/.  «»  J'ropli.  Mi*- 
vol.  iv.  257),  argues  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  are  so 
alike  in  style,  that  they  must  have  been  writtea  bf 
one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  for 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix.  16,  x.  2, 3,  ><• 
3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17,  xilL  7,  8).  From  the 
allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  5,  oorop.  Am.  >■ 
1),  he  thinks  the  author  must  have  lived  in  tlK 
reign  of  Uzziah. 

Davidson  (in  Home's  Introd.  ii.  982)  is  lib 
manner  declares  for  one  author,  but  supposes  to 
to  have  been  the  Zechariab  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

Eichhom,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  also  asaigD- 
ing  (in  his  EMeitung,  iv.  444)  the  whole  of  chspfc 
ix.-xiv.  to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  that  they  SR 
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the  work  of  a  later  prophet  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

Others  again,  at  Bertholdt,  Gesenios,  Knobel, 
Jlaurer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chaps. 
ii.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a  distiact 
prophecy  from  chaps,  xii.-xiv.,  and  repai'ated  from 
them  bjr  a  considerable  iDter\-al  of  time.  These 
critioi  conclude  from  inteinol  evidence,  that  the 
former  portion  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  .Ahaz  (Knobel  gives  ix.,  x.  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi.  to  thatof  Ahnz),  and  most 
of  them  conjecture  that  be  was  the  Zechaiiah 
the  son  of  Jebereehiab  (or  Berechiah),  mentioned 
Is.  Tiii.  2. 

Ewald,  without  attempting  to  identifj  the  prophet 
with  any  particular  peraon,  contents  himself  with 
remarking  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  (as  may  be  infeiTed  from  expressions  such 
aa  that  in  ix.  7,  and  from  the  Messianic  hopes 
which  he  utters,  and  in  which  he  resembles  his 
countryman  and  contemporary  Isaiah) ;  and  that 
like  Amos  and  Hosea  belbi^  him,  though  a  native 
of  Jadah,  he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Ephraim. 

There  is  the  same  general  agreement  among  the 
last-named  oritica  as  to  the  date  of  the  section 
xii.-xiv. 

They  all  assign  it  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  I^ylonish  Captivity,  and  hence  the 
author  must  have  been  contemporaiy  with  the 
prophet  J<>remiah.  Bunsen  identi6es  him  with 
Urijoh  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jeaiim  (Jer. 
zzvi.  20-2.S),  who  prophesied  **  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  "  against  Jndah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  we  have  the  works 
of  three  diH'erent  prophets  collected  into  one  book, 
and  passing  under  one  name : — 

1.  Chapters  ix.-ii.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I.,  a 
contemponuy  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  about  736. 

2.  Chapters  xii.-xiv.,  author  unknown  (or  per- 
haps Urijah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah),  about 
607  or  606. 

3.  Chapters  i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
gi'andson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai's  oontemporarv,  about 
520-518. 

We  have  then  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  merely  affirms  that  the  six  last  chapters  of 
our  present  book  are  not  from  the  same  author  as 
the  first  eight.  The  other  caniea  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  book  still  fuither,  and  maintains  that 
the  six  last  chapteia  are  the  work  of  two  distinct 
authon  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of  Jewish 
history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds. 
They  are  dmwn  partly  fiom  the  difference  in  style, 
and  partly  from  the  difference  in  the  natuie  of  the 
contraita,  the  historical  refeienoes,  &c.,  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  book ;  but  the  one  sees  this 
difference  only  in  ix.-xiv.,  as  compared  with  i.-viii. ; 
the  other  sees  it  also  in  xii.-xiv.,  as  compared  with 
ix.-xi.     We  must  accordingly  consider, — 

1.  The  difference  generally  in  the  style  and  con- 
tents of  chapters  ix.-xiv.,  as  compared  with  chapters 
i.-viii. 

2.  The  differences  between  xii.-xiv.,  as  compared 
with  ix.-xi. 

1.  The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the 
btter  and  former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted 
by  ail  critics.  Rcsenmttller  characterizes  that  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  as  "  prosaic,  feeble,  poor,"  and 
that  of  the  remaining  six  as  "  poetic,  weighty, 
concise,  glowing,"  But  without  admitting  so 
sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one  which  tlie  verdict  of 
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abler  critics  on  the  former  portion  has  contradicted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  the  one  section  is  in  decided  conti'ast  with 
that  of  the  other.  "As  he  passes  from  the  first 
half  of  the  Prophet  to  the  second,"  says  Eichhom, 
"  no  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  dif- 
ferent are  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon 
him  by  the  two.  The  manner  of  writing  in  the 
second  portion  is  far  lofUer  and  more  mysterious ; 
the  images  employed  grander  and  more  magnifi- 
cent; the  point  of  view  and  the  horizon  are 
changed.  Once  the  Temple  and  the  ordinances  of 
religion  formed  the  central  point  from  which  the 
Prophet's  woi'ds  i-adiated,  and  to  which  tliey  ever 
returned ;  now  these  have  vanished.  The  favourite 
modes  of  expiession,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are 
now  as  it  were  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices 
which  before  marked  the  day  on  which  each  several 
prophecy  was  uttered,  now  fail  us  altogether. 
Could  a  wi-itcr  all  at  once  have  foi-gotten  so  entirely 
his  habits  of  thought?  Could  he  so  completely 
disguise  his  innermost  feelings  ?  Could  the  world 
about  him,  the  mode  of  expression,  the  images  em- 
ployed, be  so  totally  dillerent  in  the  case  of  one  and 
the' same  writer?"  {Eml.  iv.  443,  §605). 

I.  Chapters  i.-viii.  are  marked  by  cei  tain  pecu- 
liarities of  idiom  and  phraseology  which  do  not 
occur  afterwai-ds.  Favourite  expressions  arc — 
"  The  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto,"  &c.  (i.  7,  iv. 
8,  vi.  9,  vii.  1,  4,  8,  viiil  1,  18)  i  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah  (God)  of  hosts"  (i.  4,  16,  17,  ii.  11,  viii. 
2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  23)  ;  "And  I  lifted  up 
mine  eyes  and  saw"  (i.  18,  ii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  1) :  none 
of  these  modes  of  expression  are  to  be  met  with  in 
chaptera  ix.-xiv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
"  In  that  day"  is  entirely  confined  to  tlie  later 
chapters,  in  which  it  occurs  frequently.  The  form 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  Introductions  to 
the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix.  1,  xii.  1, 
do  not  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  portion. 
Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time  at 
which  a  particuhr  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him 
(i.  1,  7,  vii.  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in 
these  paoiages,  and  also  in  vii.  8,  and  the  names  of 
contemporaries  in  iii.  1,  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii.  2:  the 
writer  (or  writers)  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book 
never  does  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
after  the  first  eight  chapters  we  hear  nothing  of 
"  Satan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  .lehovah ;"  that 
there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  chap.  xi.  contains 
an  allegoiy,  not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  here  are 
no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  cmgeha  in- 
terpret to  solve  them. 

II.  Chaptera  ix.-xi.  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged, 
have  also  their  characteristic  peculiarities : — 

(1.)  In  poirit  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Hosea 
more  than  any  other  prophet :  such  is  the  verdict 
both  of  Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights  to  pic- 
ture Jehovah  as  the  Great  Captain  of  His  people. 
Jehovah  comes  to  Zion,  and  pitches  His  camp  there 
to  protect  her  (ix.  8,  9).  He  blows  the  trumpet, 
marches  against  His  enemies,  makes  His  people  His 
bow,  and  shoots  His  arrows  (ix.  13,  14);  or  He 
rides  on  Judah  as  His  war-horse,  and  goes  forth 
thereon  to  victory  (x.  3,  5).  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leaden  of  the  people 
as  their  shepherds  (ix.  16,  x.  2,  3,  xi.  4,  ff.).  He 
describes  himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet, 
as  a  shepherd  in  the  last  passages,  and  assumes  to 
himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which  however  may 
have  been  one  only  of  the  imagination,  all  the  guise 
and  the  geai'  of  a  shepherd.     In  general  he  delights 
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in  image*  (ii.  3,  4, 13-17,  x.  3,  5,  7,  Ik.),  tome  of 
which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

(2.)  The  notes  of  time  are  also  peculiar: — 

1 .  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
jet  at  its  height  (x.  xi.)>  "'^  ythea  the  Jews  had 
already  saifered  fi^om  it.  This  first  tools  place  in 
the  time  of  Menahem  (B.O.  772-761). 

2.  The  Trans-jordanic  territory  had  already  been 
swept  by  the  anniea  of  the  inrader  (x.  10),  but  a 
still  further  desolation  thmtnied  it  (xi.  1-3).  The 
iirst  may  hare  been  the  inrasion  of  Pnl  (1  Chr.  ▼. 
26),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pilwer.' 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are  both 
standing  (ix.  10,  13,  x.  6),  but  many  Israelites  are 
nevertheless  exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  (ix.  11, 
I.  8,  8,  10,  &c.)- 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  ali-rady  begun  (li.  14).  At  the  same 
time  Damascus  is  threatened  (ix.  1).  If  so,  the  re- 
ference must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  and  Rexin  of  Damascus,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  EUth  (739). 

5.  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  both  formidable  powers 
(x.  9,  10,  11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom 
these  two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  at  the  tame 
time,  are  Hosea  (rii.  II,  xii.  1,  xir.  3)  and  his  con- 
temporaiy  Isaiah  (vii.  17,  &c.) ;  and  that  in  pro- 
phecies which  must  have  been  uttered  between  743 
and  740.  The  expectation  seems  to  hare  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  Egyi>t,  would 
march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  ami  Philistia, 
along  the  coast  (Zech.  ii.  1-9),  as  they  did  after- 
wards (Is,  XX.  l),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  ix.  9-12), 
and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degi-ee  (ii.  8,  9). 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "  a  flock 
for  the  slaughter"  in  chap,  xi.,  over  which  three 
shepherds  have  been  set  in  one  month.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
whidi  followed  immediately  on  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
rdgned  only  six  months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but 
one  (2  K.  xv,  8-15),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
turn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  arisen,  Bunsen  thinks,  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  fidlen  as  the  mur- 
dei*er  did,  before  Menahem. 

The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the  two 
shepherds'  staves — Favour  and  Union — points  the 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
God's  fiivour  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the 
second  that  all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  was  at  an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  make  it  probable  that  the  author  of  chaps, 
ix.-xi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  pro- 
phesied during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.^ 

Chaps,  xii.-xiv. — By  the  majority  of  those  criUcs 
who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author,  that 
author  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating 
these  three  chaptere  from  chapters  ix.-xi.  are  as 
follows : — 
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1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introdoctoty 
formula,  as  the  pr«xding  one  (ix.  1 )  does.  This, 
however,  only  shows  that  the  sections  ate  distinct, 
not  that  they  were  written  at  different  times. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  alU^ether 
different.  The  author  of  the  former  (ix.-xi.)  has 
both  Israd  and  Jndah  before  him ;  he  often  qicaks 
of  them  together  (ix.  13,  x.  6,  xi.  14,  comp.  x.  7) ; 
he  directs  bis  prophecy  to  the  Trans-jordanic  terri- 
tory, and  announces  the  discharge  of  his  office  in 
Israel  (xi.  4,  ff.).  The  author  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Jodah 
and  Jerusalem :  he  nowhere  mentioos  Israel. 

3.  The  political  horiion  of  the  two  prophets  is 
different.  By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  and 
Greeks,  (ix.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Aasyriaoa  and 
Egyptians,  the  two  last  being  described  as  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  earlier  time  when  these  two  nations  were  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 
By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Assy- 
rians. The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  Uie  chief  enemy  of 
Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  Prophets  are  dif- 
ferent. The  first  trembles  only  for  Ephnim.  He 
predicts  the  desolation  of  the  Trans-jordanic  terri- 
tory, the  carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites, 
but  also  the  return  from  Assyria  and  Egypt  (x.  7, 
10).  But  for  Judah  he  has  no  cause  of  fear. 
Jdiovah  will  protect  her  (ix.  8),  and  bring  hack 
those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times  had  gone  into 
captivity  (ix.  II).  The  second  Prophet,  oo  the 
other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  He 
sees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  aganut  her, 
and  two-thirds  of  her  inhaliitanta  destroyed  (xiii. 
6) ;  he  sees  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  Jemsalem, 
taking  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  of  her 
people  captive  (xii.  3,  xiv.  2,  5).    Of  any  return  of 

I  the  captives  nothing  is  here  said. 

6.  The  stylo  of  the  two  Prophets  is  dif- 
ferent. The  author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of 
:  the  prophetic  foi-mulae:  %V>Tf\,  "  And  it  shall  cone 
!  to  pass"  (xii.  9,  xiii.  2,  K  4.  8,  xiv.  6,  8,  13, 
1 16);  Wnn  D^»3,  "  in  that  day"  (xii.  8,  4,  6, 
;  8,  9,  11,  xiu.  1,  2,  4,  xiv.  8,  9,  13,  20,  21) ; 
I  n^n^  DM1.  "saith  Jehovah"  (xii.  1,  4,  xuL  2,  7, 

I  8).  In  the  section  ix.-ii  the  first  does  not  occur  at 
all,  the  second  but  once  (ix.  16),  the  third  only 
twice  (x.  12,  xi.  6).  We  have  moreover  in  thu 
section  certain  Aivourite  expressions :  "  all  peoples," 
"  all  people  of  the  earth,"  "  all  nations  round 
about,"  "  all  nations  that  come  up  against  Jeru- 
salem," "  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,"  "  the 
house  of  David,"  "  &mily "  for  nation,  "  the 
fiunilies  of  the  earth,"  "  the  Csmily  of  Egypt,"  jic. 
6.  There  ai'e  apparently  few  notes  of  time  in  this 
section.     One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah 


>  So  Knoliel  supposes.  Ewald  also  refers,  zl.  1-3,  to  the 
deporUUoQ  of  Tiglath-PUeser,  and  thinks  that  x.  10  refers 
to  some  earlier  deportation,  the  Assyrians  having  Invaded 
this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  In  the  former  half  of 
Fekah's  reign  of  twenty  years.  To  this  Hansen  (  GoU  in 
der  (7esch.  1. 4&0)  olOects  that  we  have  no  record  of  any 
earlier  removal  of  tlie  Inhabitants  from  the  land  than  that 
of  llglalb-Pneser,  which  oocnned  at  the  close  of  Pekah's 
lelgn,  and  which  bi  x.  10  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 


already. 

k  According  to  Knobel,  Ix.  and  x,  were  jmibaMy  de- 
livered In  Jotham's  reign,  and  xl  In  that  of  Ahai,  who 
sammaned  Tlglath-Ftleeer  to  his  aid.  Haorer  tUnks 
that  Ix.  and  x.  were  written  between  tlie  Btit  (3  K.  xv. 
29)  and  second  (2  K.  xvii  4-6)  Assyrian  Invasioas,  cfasp. 
z.  daring  the  seven  years'  interregnnm  wbkfa  followed 
the  death  of  Fekah,  and  xi.  in  the  reign  of  Hoabea- 
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in  « the  moarning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
MeekMon ;"  anouer  to  the  earthqaake  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah  king  of  JtidcA.  Thia  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  Icing  shows,  Knobel  suggests,  that  he 
bad  been  long  dead ;  but  the  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  would  make  even  more  for  those 
who  hold  a  post'^xiie  date.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able occurring  thus  in  the  body  of  the  prophecy, 
and  not  in  the  inscription  as  in  Isaiah  i.  1, 

In  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  it  ha*  been  urged 
by  Eell,  Stahelin,  and  others,  that  the  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonably  be 
aocoonted  for  by  tiie  change  of  subject.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  visions  are  narrated  would,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  quieter  and  less  ani- 
mated than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipations 
of  future  glory  are  described.  They  differ  as  the 
style  of  the  narrator  difTei-s  from  that  of  the  orator. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of 
Hosea,  chaps,  i.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same 
Prophet  in  chaps.  ir.-xiT. ;  or  again,  that  of  Ezekiel 
tI.  vii.  from  Ezekiel  ir. 

But  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  more  oratorical  portions  of  the  lirat  eight 
chapters,  the  Prophet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied 
with  warnings  and  exhortations  of  a  piactical  kind 
(see  i.  4-6,  vii.  4-14,  viii.  9-23);  whereas  in  the 
safaeequent  chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  distant 
and  glorious  future.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
language  would  naturally  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
prose ;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise  to  an  elevation 
worthy  of  its  exalted  subject. 

Id  like  loanner  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former 
part  (i.  1,  7,  vii.  1),  and  the  constant  reference  to 
the  Temple,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prophet  here  busies  himself  with  the  events  of 
his  own  time,  whereas  afterwards  his  eye  is  £xed 
on  a  fer  distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occnr 
in  the  first  section,  there  is  a  general  similarity 
between  them  and  the  predictions  of  the  second. 
The  scene,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same ;  the  same  visions 
float  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer.  The  times  of  the 
Messiah  ai«  the  theme  of  the  pi«dictions  in  chaps, 
i.-iv.,  in  ix.,  x.,  and  in  zii.-xiii.  6,  whilst  the  events 
which  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  time,  and 
especially  the  sifling  of  the  nation,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  chap,  v.,  in  xi.,  and  in  xiii.  7— xiv.  2. 

(.3.)  The  same  peculiar  ibiins  of  expression  occur 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  3^04  "O^PO  not  only  in  vii.  14, 
but  also  in  ix.>  8  :   T3Vn,  in  the  sense  of  "  to 

*  v:» 

remove,"  in  iii.  4,  and  in  xiii.  2 — elsewhere  it  occurs 
in  this  unnsual  sense  only  in  later  .writings  (2  K. 
xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xv.  8)—"  the  eye  of  God,^'  as  be- 
tokening the  Divine  Providence,  in  iii.  9,  iv.  10, 
and  in  ix.  1,8. 

In  both  sections  the  return  of  the  whole  nation 
after  the  exile  is  tlie  prevailing  image  of  h^piiiess, 
and  in  both  it  is  similarly  portrayed.  As  in  ii.  10, 
the  exiles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  because  now,  according  to  the  piinciples  of 
righteous  recompense,  they  shall  rule  over  their 
enemies,  so  also  a  similar  strain  occurs  in  ix.  12,  &c. 
Both  in  ii.  10  and  in  ix.  9  the  renewed  protection 

■  Haurer's  reply  to  this,  vix.,  that  tba  like  pbrase, 

04Bh  XlSf  oocois  in  Ezod.  xzxU.  37.  and  3^  13P 

In  Bade  xxxv.  7,  It  most  be  oonfested  Is  of  UlUe  force, 
beeaase  those  wbo  srgoe  for  one  antbor  build  not  only  on 
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wherewith  God  will  ftvoiir  Zion  is  represented  as 
an  entrance  into  His  holy  dwelling;  in  both  His 
people  an  called  on  to  rejoice,  and  in  both  there  is 
a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  words.  In  ii.  14, 
K3  yjn  »3  P'V  nS  ♦nOCn  »n  «nd  in  ix.  9, 

™n  D!?E^n»  n3  'ynn  ji'x  n3  nxo  -h^i 
i?  KU'  -pbo. 

Again,  similar  forms  of  expression  occur  in  ii.  9, 
1 1,  and  zi.  1 1 ;  the  description  of  the  increase  in 
Jerusalem,  xiv.  10,  may  be  compared  with  ii.  4; 
and  the  prediction  in  viii.  20-23  with  that  in  xiv. 
16.  The  resemblance  which  has  been  found  in 
some  other  passages  is  too  slight  to  strengthen  the 
argument ;  and  tiie  occurrence  of  Cbaldaisms,  such 

as  K3V  (ix.  8),  nOtO  (xiv.  10),  Vn3  (which 

occurs  baddes  only  in  Prov.  zz.  21),  and  the  phrase 

n^5  kVd  (iz.  13),  instead  of  fl^^  ^^n,  really 

prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  r^;ards  these 
minute  comparisons  of  diSerent  passages  to  prove 
an  identity  of  authorship,  Haurer's  remark  holds 
true:  "  Sed  quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum  qu<^ 
rundam  looorum,  nbi  res  judicanda  est  ex  toto? 

Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  ar- 
guments already  advanced  is  the  &ct  that  the 
writer  of  these  last  chaptera  (ix.-xiv,)  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  t&e  later  prophets  of  the  time 
of  the  ezile.  That  there  are  numerous  allusions  in 
it  to  earlier  prophets,  such  as  Joel,  Amos,  Hicah, 
has  been  shown  by  Hitiig  (^Commerit.  p.  354,  2nd 
ed,),  but  there  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  allusions  to 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(chaps.  xl,-lxvi.).  If  this  can  be  established,  it  Is 
evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  Zechariah  himself  was  at  least  written  after 
the  exile.  We  find,  then,  in  Zech.  ix.  2  an  allusion 
to  Ez.  xzviii.  3;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  z.  27;  in  iz.  5  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  in  iz.  11  to  Is.  Ii.  14;  in  iz.  12  to  Is. 
xlix,  9  and  Is.  Ixi.  7;  in  x.  3  to  £z.  xxxiv.  17. 
Zech.  zi.  is  derived  from  Ez.  xzxiv.  (comp.  esp. 
xi.  4  with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zech.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xii. 
5.  Zech.  xii.  1  alludes  to  Is.  Ii.  13;  xiii.  8,  9,  to 
Ez.  V.  12;  xiv.  8  to  Ez.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11, 
to  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  16-19  to  Is.  Ixvi.  23  and 
Ix.  12  ;  ziv.  20,  21,  to  Ez.  xliii.  12  and  xliv,  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  with  so  many  of  the  later 
prophets  seemed  so  convincing  to  De  Wette  that, 
aAer  having  in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction declared  for  two  authors,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chapters  must  belong  to  the  age  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  might  have  been  written  by  Zechariah 
himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to 
weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  first  by  main- 
taining that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agreement 
is  only  apparent,  and  next,  that  where  there  is  a 
real  agreement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  1,  xiv. 
16),  with  the  passages  above  cited,  Zechariah  may 
be  the  original  from  whom  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
borrowed.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
is  more  prdbabU  that  one  writer  should  have  allu- 
sions to  many  others,  than  that  many  others  should 


tbe  &ct  tbat  the  tsme  forms  of  expression  are  to  be  found 
in  both  sections  of  the  Prophecy,  but  that  tbe  second  sec 
tlon,  like  the  flnt,  evinces  a  familiarity  with  other 
wTithigs,  and  especially  with  later  proptaeU  Uke  KseUel. 
See  below. 
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borrow  from  odo;  and  thU  probability  approaches  |  SyiicelliM  (p.  486,  Niebuhr'a  ed.)  that  Ochm  tram- 
certainty  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  the  number!  planted  large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to 


of  quotations  or  allusions.  If  there  are  passages  in 
Zechariah  which  are  manifestly  simibtr  to  other 
passages  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 


the  east  and  north;  the  earlier  custom  of  thus 
forcibly  removing  to  a  distance  thoae  cooqaered 
nations  who  from  disalfectioD  or  a  turbulent  spirit 


the  Ueutero-Isaiah,  which  is  the  more  probable,  that  were  lilcely  to  give  occasion  for  alarm,  haring  not 
they  all  borrowed  from  him.  or  he  from  them?  In  |  only  continued  among  the  Persians,  but  having 
ix.  I'i  especially,  as  Stahelin  argues,  the  expression  '  become  even  more  common  than  ever  (Heeren, 
is  decidedly  one  to  be  looked  for  after  the  exile  Ideen,  i.  254,  2nd  ed.).  This  well-known  policy 
rather  than  before  it,  and  the  passage  rests  upon  on  the  part  of  their  tanquerors  would  be  a  suffideit 
Jer.  xvi.  IS,  and  has  an  almost  vertel  accordaoce  '  ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gins 
with  Is.  Ixi.  7.  I  in  x.  9.     Even  the  threata  uttaired  gainst  the  Wse 

Again,  the  same  ciitics  argue  that  the  hatorical '  prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  not 
nferences  in  the  later  chaptei-s  are  perfectly  con-  inconsistent  with  the  times  after  the  exile.  In  liei. 
sistent  with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  been  already  v.  and  vi.  we  find  the  nobles  and  ruleis  of  the 
maintained  by  Kichhom,  although  he  supposes  these  people  oppressing  their  brethren,  and  fake  proptab 
chapters  to  have  been  written  by  a  later  prophet  active  in  their  opposition  to  Nehemiah.  In  like 
than  Zechniiah.  Stahelin  puts  the  case  as  Ibllows; '  manner  "  the  idols"  (D*31tJ;  in  liii.  1-5  may  be 
Even  under  the  Persian  rule  the  political  relations  '■  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  „  Xeraphi'm"  of  x.  2,  where  they 

of  the  Jews  continued  veiT  neaily  the  same  as  they  ,   . '.         .,    ,.  ,t.  j;-:.-," 

..      ..  rpl        ,••■1  1      11       are  mentioned  m  connex  on  with  "  the  uivmers 

were  m  eailier  times.     They  still  were  placed  be-  .  „ 

tween  a  huge  Eastern  power  on  the  one  side  and  ;  (Dnspij?!!).    Malachi  (iii.  5)  speaks  of"  aorceras 
Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only  difference  now  being    (jug^ao)^  gnd  that  such  auperetition  long  hdd 
that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was  subject  to  the  .        •:-:■'  ^ 

Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  vassal,  and  :  !««  ground  among  the  Jews  it  evident  from  Jo«pt. 
as  in  eailier  times  when  threatened  by  Assyria  she '  ^n<-  »>"•  2.  §5-  Nor  does  nv.  21  of  necesati 
had  sought  for  alliances  among  her  neighbours  orj  imp'y  ether  idol-woi-sh.p  or  heaUien  poUut™  in 
hod  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  account  as  a  kind  the  Temple.  Chapter  xi.  was  spoken  by  the  pn)- 
of  outwork  in  her  own  defences,  so  now  she  would  phet  later  than  ix.  and  x.  In  verse  14  he  decUra 
adopt  the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off  the  impossibiUty  of  any  reunion  between  Jndahsnd 
the  I'ereian  yoke.  It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  Ephraim,  either  because  the  northern  territory  tol 
course  that  l'e..sia  would  be  on  the  watch  to  check  i  «lr«ady  been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhahitiints 
such  effoi-ts,  and  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on  !  o'"  it  had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phoe- 
those  among  her  own  tributary  or  dependent  pro- !  »'««  '"  »  ^i"  eHbit  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
vinces  which  should  venture  to  form  an  alliance  wWch  would  only  involve  them  m  ccrtam  dstru^ 
with  Egypt.  Such  of  tht^se  provinces  as  lay  on  the  tion.  This  difficult  parage  Stahehn  adimts  bf 
sea-coast  must  indeed  suffer  in  any  case,  even  if;  cannot  solve  to  his  satisfaction,  but  contends  Uat 
they  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Per-  I  't  may  have  been  designed  to  teach  the  new  colony 
sians.  The  armies  which  weie  destined  for  the  i  that  it  was  not  a  part  ot  Gods  purpose  to  reumtt 
invasion  of  Egypt  would  collect  in  Syria  and  Phoe-  ,  the  severed  tribes;  and  in  this  he  sees  an  argument 
nicia,  and  would  march  by  way  of  the  coast ;  and, '  for  the  post-exile  date  of  the  prophecy,  inasmuch  ss 
whether  they  came  as  friends  or  as  foes,  they  would  ,  the  union  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  two  was  ew 
probably  aiuse  sufficient  devastaUon  to  justify  the  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets  who  lir»l 
prophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  &c.,  deliveiwl  against  Da-    before  the  Captivity. 


ma-scus,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia.  Meanwhile  the 
prophet  seeks  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  own  people 
by  assuring  them  of  God's  protection,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  at  the  appointed  time 
shall  again  unite  the  two  kiugUoms  of  Judah  and 
Ephi:aim.  It  is  observable  moreover  that  the  pro- 
phet, throughout  his  discourses,  is  anxious  not  only 


Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  section  ix.-xl.  should  not  belong  to  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Babylon,  Stiihelin  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  prophecy  directed  sfsintt 
the  natious  (ix.  1-7)  is  i-eally  more  applicable  to 
the  Persian  era  than  to  any  other.  It  is  only  the 
ooast-line  which  is  here  thi-eatencd ;   whereas  the 


to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  his  countiymen,  but  I  earlier  prophets,  whenever  they  thi-eaten  the  man- 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insuiTection  against  i  time  tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab  and  Ammoo,  «r 
their  Pei-sian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance  with  |  Edom.  Moreo\-er  the  nations  here  mentioned  m 
their  enemies.  In  this  i-espect  he  follows  the  ex-  I  not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah;  for  heing  FW| 
ample  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two  '  sian  subjecU  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  tbe 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the    Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection  « 


union  of  Eplimm  and  Judah,  and  the  final  over- 
throw both  of  Assyria  (x.  II),  that  is,  Persia,"  and 
of  Egypt,  the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than 
all  otiiei's,  vexed  and  devastated  Israel.  That  a 
Ui-ge  poition  of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be 
in  exile  is  clear  from  ix.  11,  12,  and  hence  verse  10 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v. 
10 ;  and  even  if  x.  9  must  be  explained  of  the  past 
(with  l)e  Wettc,  Einl.  §-J50,  6,  note  a),  still  it 
appeal's  from  Josephus  \^Ant.  lii.  2,  §5)  that  the 
Persians  canied  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  from 

•  Although  the  Persians  bad  succeeded  to  the  As- 
syrians, the  land  might  still  be  called  by  its  andent  name 
of  Assyria.    See  Eir.  vl.  22,  and  Ewald,  Cock.  Iv.  120. 


that  power.  Of  Ashdod  it  it  said  that  a  foreigner 
OJPO,  A.  V.  •'  bastard  ")  shall  dwell  in  it  This, 
too,  might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Zediariah.  During  the  exile,  Arabs  had  establish"" 
themselves  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  prophet 
foresees  that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  leara  from  Neh.  xiii.  24,  that  tlw 
dialect  of  Ashdod  was  unintelligible  to  the  Je*»i 
and  in  Neh.  iv.  7,  the  people  of  Ashdod  appear  »» 
distinct  tribe  united  with  other  Arabians  spin** 
Judah.  The  king  of  Gaza  (mentioned  Zech.  ix.  i) 
may  have  been  a  Persian  i-assal,  as  the  kings  of 
Tyie  and  Sidon  were,  according  to  Herodol.  viii.  67. 
A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in  oooformity  with  the 
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Persian  custom  (see  Herod.  Ui.  15),  althoagh  this 
was  uo  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  "  sons  of  Javan  "  (ix.  13 ;  A.  V. 
"  Gi-eece  ")  is  suitable  to  the  Peniiau  period  (which 
is  also  the  view  of  Eichhom),  as  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  were  first  brought  into  an;  close  contact  with 
the  Greeks,  It  was  in  &ct  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  which  gare  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  his  words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  own 
people  victory  over  the  Greeks,  aud  so  reversed  the 
earlier  prediction  of  Joel  iv.  6,  7  (A.  V.  iii.  6,  7). 
If,  however,  we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia, 
as  some  maintain,  this  agun  equaUy  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  xii.-xiv.  The  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  however  bard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help 
they  shall  be  vietorious ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  Jehovah  shall  be  more  truly  worshipped  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  this  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  armies  against  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Persian  times  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  has  been  said  above.  Persian 
hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judaea.  We  find  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  Josephns  (Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Persia  (Diod.  xvi.  45).  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  exile — the  time  to  which,  on 
accoant  of  xii.  12,  most  critics  refer  this  section — 
have  uttered  predictions  such  as  these  ?  Since  the 
time  of  Zephaniah  all  the  prophets  looked  upon  the 
fiite  of  JeruKalem  ax  sealed,  whereas  here,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preservation  of  the 
city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest  calamities. 
Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought  in 
this  section  is  only  to  be  fonnd  in  Is.  zzix.-xxxiii. 
Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentioned,  but  only  "  the 
hoose  of  David,"  which,  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition (HerzfeM,  Gach.  des  VoUet  Iinul,  p.  378, 
ff.),  held  a  high  position  alter  the  exile,  and  accord- 
ingly is  mentioned  (xii.  12,  13)  in  its  different 
branches  (comp.  Movers,  Das  PhBniz.  AUerth.  i. 
531),  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  prophet, 
like  the  writer  of  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  looking  to  it  with  a  kind 
of  yeamhig,  which  before  the  exile,  whilst  there  was 
stiU  a  king,  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Again, 
the  manner  in  Which  Egypt  is  alluded  to  (xiv.  19) 
almost  of  necessity  leads  us  to  the  Persian  times ; 
for  then  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  her  perpetual 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  was  naturally 
brought  into  hostility  with  the  Jews,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Persia.  Before  the  exile 
this  was  only  the  case  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  battle  of  Carcbemish. 

It  wonid  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  place  this  section  xii.-xiv.  in  the 
times  before  the  exile;   mncb,  on  the  contrary. 
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•  CoiHment.  in  £vttPff.  MUtk.  cap.  xxvIL  t,  10. 

I*  Tbis  extnurdhiaiy  melliod  of  solving  the  dlfflcnlty 
bas  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  bis  note  on  the 
pawage  In  S.  Maithew.  He  says :  "  On  the  whole  there 
is  reaaoQ  to  believe  .  .  .  Uiat  the  prophecy  which  we  read 
in  Zech.  (xl.  12, 13)  had,  in  tke  fint  inttatux,  been  deli- 
vered by  Jeremiah;  and  that  by  referring  here  not  to 
Zech.  wliere  ue  read  it,  but  to  Jer.  where  we  do  not  read 
it,  the  Hoiy  Spirit  teaclies  ns  not  to  regard  the  Prophets 
as  the  ^tiMort  of  their  Prophecies,"  &o:  And  again: 
"  He  Intends  to  teacb,  that  all  proidieciet  proceed  trom 
On*  Spirit,  and  that  those  bf  whom  they  were  nltared 


which  can  only  be  satisfiustorily  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  here  that  fuller  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be 
expected,  and  one  which  in  fact  rests  upon  all  the 
prophets  who  flourished  before  the  exile. 

•Such  are  the  grounds,  aitical  and  historical,  on 
which  Stahelin  rests  his  defence  of  the  later  date  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  We 
have  given  his  arguments  at  length  as  the  ablest 
and  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  controversy.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight.  And  when  critics 
like  Kichhora  maintain  tlwt  of  the  whole  section 
ix.  1-x.  17,  no  expbinntion  is  possible,  unless  we 
derive  it  trom  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  when  De  Wette,  ni\n  having  adopted  the  theory 
of  different  authoi's,  felt  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
it  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to  vindicate 
the  integrity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for  a  post- 
exile  date  must  be  very  sti'ong.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  way  the  weight  of  evidence 
preponderates. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  St.  Matthew, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Jerome  observes,  "  This  passage  is 
not  found  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zechariah,  who 
is  nearly  the  last  of  the  twelve  prophets,  something 
like  it  occurs :  and  though  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  oi'der  and  the  woixls 
are  different,  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
brew volume,  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazareues  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  word  for 
word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  quotation  is  made  from  2!echariah,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who 
neglecting  the  order  of  the  words,  only  give  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."' 

Eusebins  {Evangel.  Demonstr.  lib.  x.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erased 
subsequently  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  very 
improbable  supposition  it  need  hardly  be  said] ;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Augustine  (de  Com.  Evangel,  iii.  30)  testifies  that 
the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jeremiah,  and 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally  St.  Matthew's, 
but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that  the 
Evangelist  would  not  correct  the  error  even  when 
pointed  ont,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer  that 
all  the  Prophets  spake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that  what 
was  the  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  (et  singula 
esse  omnium,  et  omnia  singulorum.)'  Some  later 
writers  accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek 
HSS.  of  his  prophecies — a  confusion,  however,  it. 


are  not  sources,  but  only  ckamuU  of  the  same  Dtvlue 
truth."  But  if  w,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  writers 
of  the  Sacred  Boolcs  ever  give  their  names  at  all }  Why 
tronhle  ourselves  with  the  question  whether  S.  Luke 
wrute  the  Act^  or  whether  S.  l^il  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Pastoral  KpisUes  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
argument,  tlsually  deemed  so  strong,  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Foter  Evangelists,  If,  after  all,  the  tour 
arebntoiKf 

It  wonid  not  be  loo  mncb  to  say  that  sucb  a  theory  Is 
as  pemidons  as  that  against  wbicb  it  Is  directed. 
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m»j  be  remarked,  whidi  is  not  oonfined  to  the 
Greek,  but  which  is  found  no  less  in  our  preamt 
Hebrew  text.  Othem  again  sufigrat  that  in  the 
Greek  autograph  of  Matthew,  ZPIOT  ina;r  ^'^^^ 
been  written,  and  that  copyists  may  hare  taken 
this  for  IPIOT.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
abbreviations  of  this  kind  wera  in  nse  so  early. 
Epiphanius  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  seem 
to  have  read  if  rdit  wpo^^cut.  And  the  most 
ancient  copy  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels 
omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely 
dictum  est  per  Prophetam.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured tliat  this  repi'esenta  the  original  Greek 
reading  ri  pjfiir  ti&  Toi!  Hpo^^ov,  ami  that  some 
early  annotator  wrote  'lepefJov  on  the  margin, 
whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  The  choice  lies 
between  thia,  and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist '  if  we  admit  the  integrity  of  our 
present  Book  of  Zecbariah,  unless,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhom,  who  follows  Jerome,  that  an 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted.  Theo- 
phylact  proposes  to  insert  a  mil,  and  would  read  tia 
'\*f*liimi  Kol  TO?  Xlfo^4(r9v — ifyaw  Zaxflov. 
He  argues  that  the  quotation  is  really  a  fusion  of 
two  passages ;  that  concerning  the  price  paid  oc- 
curring in  Zediariah,  chap.  xi. ;  and  that  concerning 
the  fidd  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xix.  But  what  N.  T. 
writer  would  hare  used  such  a  form  of  expresKion 
"  by  Jeremy  and  the  Prophet"  ?  Such  a  mode  of 
quotation  is  without  parallel.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  bone  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  giTen 
in  S.  Matthew  docs  not  represent  exactly  either  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Zechiriah,  or  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  The  other  passages  of  the  Prophet  quoted 
in  the  N.  T.  an  ix.  9  (in  Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  Joti.  xii. 
IS);  xii.  10  (in  Job.  xix.  37  ;  Rev.  i.  7);  xiii.  7 
(in  Matt.  xxri.  31 ;  Mark  xiv.  27) ;  but  in  no 
instance  is  the  Prophet  quoted  by  name. 
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2.  {Zaxaplas:  Zacharias.)  SonofMeshdemiak, 
or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate 
of  the  tabernade  of  the  congr^tion  (1  Chr.  ix.  21] 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  porters  in  the  reign  of 
David.  In  1  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  14,  hia  name  appesis  in 
the  lengthened  form  4(1*^^,  and  in  the  last  quottd 

verse  he  is  described  as  "  one  counselling  witi 
nnderetanding." 

3.  (ZoKxoiip;  Alex.  ZoxxoV)  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Qir. 
ix.  37).    In  1  Chr.  viii.  31  he  is  called  Zachee. 

4.  (Zaxaplas.)  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  faanil  n 
arranged  by  David,  appoiuted  to  play  "  with  psil- 
teries  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  He  wis  o* 
the  second  oixier  of  Levltes  (ver.  18),  a  porter  or 
gatekeeper,  and  may  pceeibly  be  the  same  as  Zeclis- 
riah  the  son  of  Mesbelemiah.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  18 
his  name  is  written  in  the  longer  form,  4nn3}. 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hosbaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and  Levites  to 
teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.xvii.7). 

6.  (^A(api»s.)  Son  of  the  high^riest  Jeboiads, 
in  the  reign  of  Jcosh  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  iiiv. 
20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousm.  After  tbt 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  succeeded  to 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  resctioo 
in  favour  of  idolatry  which  immediately  foUosred, 
he  foil  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  io  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  un- 
righteous deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  ^2'aanith,  fol.  69,  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,    Teng)le  Service,  c  xixvi.)  there  it  • 
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Xegati  told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who 
were  slain  by  Nebozaradan  for  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
TJah,  and  the  evident  hold  which  the  story  bad 
talsen  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  rendera  it  pro- 
bable that  "  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,"  who  was 
slain  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35),  is  the  same  with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoinda, 
and  that  the  name  of  Bai'achias  as  his  father  crept 
into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  con- 
ftising  this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with  another 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii.  2). 

7.  (Zaxopfoi.)  A  Kuhathjte  Lerite  in  the  reign 
of  Joslah,  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2 
Chr.  xxxir.  12). 

8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

9.  Son  of  Befaai,  who  came  up  from  Babylon 
with  Ezro  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

10.  {Zacharia  in  Neb.)  One  of  the  chie&  of  the 
people  whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the 
river  Ahava,  before  the  second  caiavau  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezi-.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezra's 
left  hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

11.  (Xaxapia-  Zacharias.)  One  of  the  family 
of  Elam,  who  had  maiTied  a  tbreign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

12.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah,  or  Dthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

13.  (Zaxaplas.)  A  Shilonite,  descendant  of 
Perei  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

14.  (Zax<V>ta.)  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  (Neh. 
zi.  12). 

15.  {Zacharia.)  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
fiunily  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  zii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zecha- 
riah the  prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

16.  {Zacluavu,  Zacharia.)  One  of  the  priests, 
son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets  at 
the  dedication  of  the  dty  wall  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  35,  41). 

17.  (Wn3| :  Zaxof>(o).  A  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trum- 
pets in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiidi,  a  Kohathite  Levite 
descended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25). 

20.  (Zoxofifat.)  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

21.  (ZoSaioi ;  Alex.  Za0Sias.)  A  Hanassite, 
whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  Gilead  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

.22.  (Zaxoplas.)  The  lather  of  Jahaziel,  a  Ger- 
shonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  14). 

23.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xii.  2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  The 
chronicler  in  desa-ibing  him  makes  use  of  a  most 
remarkable  and  unique  expression,  "  Zechaiiah,  who 
underatood  the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  has 
it,  "  who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God  " 

■  Jer.  xxvll.  12,  zzviU.  1,  xxix.  3.  In  this  form  It  is 
idendeal  with  the  name  wblcfa  appears  tn  the  A.  V.  (In 
connexion  with  a  dUterent  person)  as  Zidkuab.  A  sl- 
mUar  inoonslstencT  ol  our  translators  Is  shewn  in  the 
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(comp.  Dan.  i.  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  em- 
ployed elsewhere  in  the  description  of  any  prophet, 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reading  of  the 
received  text  is  the  true  one.  The  LXX.,  Targum, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Sashi,  and  Kimchi,  with  many  of 
Kennioott's  MSS.,  read  nKl*3,  "  in  the  fear  of," 
for  niM*)3,  and  their  reading  is  most  probably  the 
correct  one. 

26.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Hezekiah's 
mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1) ;  called  also  Zacuabiah 
in  the  A.  V. 

26.  One  of  the  fiunily  of  Asaph  the  minstrel, 
who  in  ibe  reign  of  Hasekiah  took  pert  with  other 
Levites  in  the  purification  of  the  "Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  13). 

27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  ixxv.  8).  He  was  probably, 
as Bertheau  conjectures, "  the  second  priest"  (comp. 
2  K.  xxT.  18). 

28.  The  son  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "  &ithfnl  witnesses 
to  record,"  when  he  wrote  concerning  Haher-shalal- 
hash-baz  (Is.  viii.  2).  He  was  not  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  pro]^et,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah  and  died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  Levite  of  that  name,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  As  Zechariah  the  prophet  is 
called  the  son  of  Berechiah,  with  which  Jeberechiah 
is  all  but  identical,  Bertholdt  {Einl.  iv.  1722, 
1727)  conjectured  that  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  were 
really  the  prodoctioD  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesen.  Der 
Proph.  Jeaaia,  i.  327).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  fiither  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz 
(Poll  Synopms,  in  loc):  the  witnesses  summoned 
by  Isaiah  being  thus  men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
and  civU  rank.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEDAD'  (*inV:  lapaidK,  H^uursXto/t;  Alex. 
taiaioK,  EXSofi :  Sedada,  Sadada).  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  border  of  the  land  of  Israel,, 
as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxir.  8)  and  as 
restored  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  15),  who  probably  passed 
through  it  on  his  road  to  Assyria  as  a  captive.  In 
the  former  case  it  occurs  between  "  the  entrance  of 
Hamath  "  and  Ziphron,  and  in  the  latter  between  the 
•*  road  to  Hethlon  "  and  Hamath.  A  pUce  named 
SadSd  exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Antilibenus,  about  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Baalbec,  and  35  S.S.E.  of  Hums.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  identical 
with  Zedad  j  but  at  pi'esent  the  passages  in  which 
the  latter  is  mentioned  are  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  so  little 
explored  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  topographical 
conclusions,  that  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  coincidence  in  the  names  (see 
Porter,  Fax  Yean,  ice.,  ii.  354-6).  [G.] 

ZEDECHI'AS  {itStKtas:  Sedecias).  Ze- 
DEKIAH  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  46). 

ZEDEKI'AH.    1.  (injEHX,  Tsidktyyahu,  and 

thrice*  n'p'IV,  Tsidklyyah :  >>  J«»«icfo,  2e»e«cfoj : 


cases  of  Heiektab,  HlikUah,  and  Hizkiah ;  EseUel  and 
Jehesekel. 

»  The  peculiarities  of  the  name,  ss  It  appears  In  the 
Vatican  LXX  (Mai),  maj  be  noted :—  (a)  It 
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8«choieu).  Tb«  Utt  king  of  Jadah  and  Jenualem.  I 
He  was  the  eon  of  Joeiab  by  hi*  wife  Hamutal,  and 
therefore  own  brother  to  Jeboahaz  (2  K.  xziv.  18 ; ' 
eorop.  xxiii.  31).  Hit  original  name  had  been 
Mattaniah,  which  was  changed  to  Zedeliiah  by 
Nebuchadnexzar,  when  he  carried  off  hia  nephew  ^ 
Jehoiachim  to  Babylon,  and  left  him  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  Zedelciah  was  but  twenty hnw  yean 
old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poTerished  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  thoagh  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability, 
was  bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jeru- 
salem might  hare  remained  the  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian prorince  of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  continued  standing,  had  Zedekiah  possessed  ! 
wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  remain  true  to  his 
allegiance  to  Babylon.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  do  (Jer.  xxxriii.  5).  His  history  is  contained  I 
in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign  given  I 
in  2  K.  ixiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some  tiifling 
variations,  in  Jer,  xxxix.  1-7,  lii.  1-11,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  ixxri. ' 
10,  &a ;  and  also  in  Jer.  ixi.  xiiv.  xxrii.  xxviii. 
xzix.  xxxii,  "xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  ixxviii.  (being  the 
chapters  containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
this  prophet  during  this  reign,  and  his  relation 
of  various  events  more  or  less  alfecting  Zedekiah), 
and  Ex.  xvi.  1 1-21.  To  these  it  is  indispensable  to 
add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  {Ant,  x.  7,  1-8,  §2), 
which  is  partly  constructed  by  comparison  of  the 
documents  enumerated  above,  but  also  contains  in- 
formation derived  from  other  snd  independent 
sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  Zedekiah 
was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heai-t  as  week  in 
will.  He  was  one  of  those  onfortunate  characten, 
frequent  in  histoiy,  like  our  own  Charles  I.  and 
Lonis  XVI.  of  France,  who  find  themselves  at  the 
head  of  aSairs  during  a  great  crisis,  without  having 
the  strength  of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  right,  and  whose  infirmity  be- 
comes moral  guilt.  The  princes  of  bis  court,  as 
he  himself  patiietically  admits  in  his  interview  with 
Jeremiah,  desci'ibed  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  had  him  com- 
pletely under  their  influence.  "  Against  them,"  be 
-compliuns,  "  it  is  not  the  king  that  can  do  any- 
thing." Hewas  thus  diiven  to  disregard  the  counsels 
of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  were 
perfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  the 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and 
maintained  for  some  generations  longer  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  brought  its  final  ruin  on  his  country, 
destruction  on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  fionily,  and 
a  cruel  torment  and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 
It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.'  and  xiviii.  (ap- 
parently the  earliest  prophecies  delivei'ed  during 
this  reign),  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah's 
reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke. 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  am- 
ba.<isadors  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms — 
Tyre,  Sidon,  £dom,  and  Moab^at  his  court,  to 
consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.    This  happened 

(a)  It  is  ItStKia  In  3  K.  xxlv.  17;  1  Chr.  UL  IB;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  4  only. 

(6)  The  geniUve  is  %titK(m  in  2  K.  xxv.  i,  Jer.  U.  t», 
111.  1. 10,  U ;  but  Itttxia  in  Jer.  L  3,  xxvilL  I,  xxxIx.  1 ; 
and  ItStKtla  In  xxxIx.  a  only. 

(c)  The  mine  Is  occasionollr  omitted  where  It  Is  present 
In  the  Hebrew  text,  e.g.  Jer.  xxxvlll.,  HI.  B,  8 ;  but  on  Uie 
other  band  is  Inserted  in  xlvl.  I,  where  also  Elam  is  put 
for  •■  gentiles." 
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either  during  the  king's  abaence  or  immediately 
afler  his  return  from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on 
some  errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  bat 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  ejtt 
of  hebuchadnexzar  to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer. 
li.  59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jereniish 
with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  (^such  a 
course— a  statement  corroborated  by  the  very  ma- 
terial fact  that  a  man  of  Jeru»lem  named  Haiia- 
niah,  who  had  opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in 
the  name  of  Jdiovah,  that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
should  be  restored  within  two  years,  had  died,  is 
accordance  with  Jeremiah's  prediction,  within  two 
months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and  perhaps  alio 
the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  between  Judih 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  put  s 
stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylooian  mar^ 
meut.  On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  s 
strong  impression ;  and  we  may  without  improlis- 
bility  accept  this  as  the  time  at  which  he  proconil 
to  be  made  in  silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  to  replace  the  golden  plate  carried  off  with 
bis  predecessor  by  Nebuchadnezxar  (Bar.  i.  8). 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  re- 
cord stirvives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity 
with  Babylon.  In  &ct,  according  to  the  statemeat 
of  Chronicles  and  Esekiel  (xvii.  13),  with  the  ei- 
pansion  of  Josephus,  it  was  in  direct  oontraventioD 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  Klohim,  by 
which  Zedekiah  was  Ixiund  by  Nebuchadnetiar, 
namely,  that  he  would  keep  the  kingdom  for  Nt- 
bnchadnezzar,  make  no  inuovation,  and  enter  into 
no  league  with  Kgypt  (Ex.  xviL  13 ;  2  Chr.  xiiri. 
13;  Jos.  .^Lnt.  X.  7,  §1).  As  a  natural  consequenoe  it 
brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the  Bible, 
though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and  occurs  only  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and  Ex.  xvii.  15-20; 
but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3)  relates  it  move  fully, 
and  gives  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  namely  the 
eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Probably  also  the  de- 
nunciations of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  contained  ii 
Jer.  ii.  18,  36,  have  reference  to  the  same  time. 
It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made  amn 
of  Z«iekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  lent  ax 
army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  country  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  snd  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  sod 
Azekab,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  Is 
the  panic  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Zedekiah  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
princes  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  •» 
abolish  tlie  odious  custom  which  prevailed  of  en- 
slaving their  countrymen.  A  solemn  rite  (ver.  18), 
recalling  in  its  form  that  in  which  the  origiml 
covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with  Abnm 
(Gen.  IV.  9,  &c),  was  performed  in  the  Temple 
(ver.  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  seies 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 


N.a  The  references  nbove  given  to  Jeremiah  sresocort- 
Ing  to  the  Hebrew  capltuUtion. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ver.  1  of  xxvll..  is  It  «■ 
present  stands,  contains  an  error,  and  that  for  JeholiUB 
we  should  read  Zedekiah.  The  mentian  of  ZedeWJi  to 
vers.  3  and  13,  and  In  xxvlll.  I,  as  well  as  of  the  aplivior 
of  Jeoonlah  In  ver.  SO,  no  leas  than  the  whole  sijmnent  of 
the  latter  part  of  ttie  chapter,  renders  this  evtdesL 
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assistunce  of  his  alljr.  On  hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Chaldees  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  reassert  their  power  over  the  king,  and  their 
defiance  of  Jehovah,  hij  re-enslaving  those  whom 
the^  had  so  recently  mannmitted ;  and  the  prophet 
thereupon  utters  a  doom  on  these  miscreants  which, 
in  the  fierceness  of  its  tone  and  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pressions, recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab  (ver.  20). 
This  encounter  was  quickly  followed  by  Jeremiah's 
captore  and  imprisonment,  which  but  tor  the  inter- 
ference of  the  king  (xxxvii.  17,  21)  would  have 
rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  20).  How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
aie  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  army  and  baggage  through 
the  difficult  and  tottuous  country  which  separates 
Jemsalera  from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  efl'ect 
the  complete  repulse  of  the  Egyptian  army  from 
Syria,  which  Joeephus  affirms  was  effected.  All 
we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's  ninth  year  the 
Chaldeans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Jer.  lii.  4), 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  consummation,  with  Uie  accompani- 
ment of  both  famine  and  pestilence  (Joseph.),  Zede- 
kiah  again  interfered  to  preserve  the  lite  of  Jeremiah 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  princes  (zxxviii.  7-13), 
and  then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  afibrds  so  good  a  clue  to 
the  condition  of  abject  dependence  into  which  a 
long  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the  weak- 
minded  monarch.  It  would  seem  from  this  con- 
Teisation  that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  pro- 
phet's view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shai'ed 
by  many  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  unlisppy 
Zedekiah  throws  away  the  clianoe  of  preservation 
for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet  set  before 
him,  in  his  tear  that  he  would  be  mocked  by  those 
very  Jews  who  hod  already  taken  the  step  Jeremiah 
was  urging  him  to  take  (xxxviii.  19).  At  the  same 
time  his  fear  of  the  princes  who  remained  in  the 
city  is  not  diminished,  and  he  even  condescends  to 
impose  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge,  with  the  view 
of  concealing  the  real  purport  of  his  conversation 
bom  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (ven.  24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besi^rs  had 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Joseph.),  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  severe  fiunine.  The  lii«ad  had 
for  long  been  consumed  (Jer.  zxxviii.  9),  and  all 
the  terrible  expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  besi^ed  town  are  forced 
to  resort  in  such  cases.  Mothers  had  boiled  and 
eaten  the  fieshof  their  own  infants  (Bar.  ii.  3; 
Lam.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
station  were  to  be  seen  searching  the  dungheaps  for 
a  morsel  of  food.  The  effeminate  nobles,  whose  fiiir 
complexions  had  been  their  pride,  wandered  in  the 
open  streets  like  blackened  but  living  skeletons 
(Lam.  It.  5,  8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered, 
that  his  people  might  approach  him,  though  indeed 
he  had  no  help  to  give  them  (xxxviii.  7). 

At  last,  aiier  sixteen  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
on,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at 
midnight,  as  Josephus  with  careful  minuteness  in- 
forms us,  that  the  breach  in  those  stout  and  vener- 
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able  walls  was  effected.  The  moon,  nine  days  old, 
had  gone  down  below  the  hills  which  form  the 
western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or  was,  at 
any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  darkness 
which  reigns  iu  the  narrow  Unes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  wiadows  to  emit  light 
from  within  the  houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of 
the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  Chaldeans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach, 
they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple 
was  entered  by  a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  court  of  the  great  king  took  their  seats  in 
state  in  the  middle  gate  of  the  hitherto  virgin 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm  quickly  spread 
through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah,  collecting 
his  wives  and  chil&n  (Joseph.)  and  surrounding 
himself  with  the  few  soldiei-s  who  had  survived  the 
accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of  the 
city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assy- 
rians had  entered,  by  a  street  which,  like  the  Heia 
ea-Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls 
(probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
so-called  Tvropoeon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate 
above  the  royal  gardens  and  the  Fountain  of 
Silcom.  Thence  he  took  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  refuge,  as  David 
liad,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains  on  its 
eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognized  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  fbiinerly 
desei-ted  to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  intelligence 
was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  de- 
serters, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Joseph.),  and, 
as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift 
pursuit  was  made.  Tlie  Icing's  party  must  have 
bad  some  hours'  start,  and  ought  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  I'eaching  the  Jord«i ;  but,  either  fivm 
their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infiim,  while  the 
pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the 
incumbrance  of  the  women  aud  baggage,  they  were 
oveitaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 
round  the  person  of  the  king.  The  rest  fled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  wis  then  at  Riblah,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  3.^  miles  beyond 
Baalbec,  and  therefore  about  ten  days'  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  were 
despatched ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he  was  brought  befoi« 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  breaking  his  cath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Joseph.).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  chai'acteristic  of  those 
cruel  times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  Ue  was 
then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  Utter  period 
taken  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told 
whether  he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his 
brother  Jeboiachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in 
captivity  there ;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his 
death ;  but  from  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
statement  of  Jehoiakim's  release  by  Evil-Mei-odach, 
26  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural 
to  iniiir  that  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  suffeiings  had 
ended. 

The  &ct  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jercmuih  and  Ezddel,  which 
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at  the  tiin«  of  their  delivery  must  hare  appeared 
conflicting,  and  which  Joeephua  indeed  particularly 
•tates  Zedekiah  alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  giving 
more  heed  to  Jeremiah.  The  former  of  these  (Jer. 
xziii.  4)  states  that  Zedeliiah  shall  "speak  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
■hall  behold  his  eye*;"  the  latter  (Ex.  xii.  13\ 
that  "  he  shall  be  brought  to  Babylon,  yet  shall 
be  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The  whole  of 
this  prediction  of  Eiekiel,  whose  prophecies  I4>pear 
to  bare  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (Ex.  i.  1-3; 
xl.  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almoat 
exactly  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's  flight. 

a.  On^nV  and  ^Tfjyri:  ^S*Klui :  Sedtciat.) 
Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college. 
He  appears  but  once,  viz.,  as  spokesman  when  the 
prophets  are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of 
his  proposed  eipeditioa  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K. 
izii. ;  2  Chr.  xriii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  the  interview 
with  a  pair  of  iron  boms  after  the  symbolic 
custom  of  the  prophets  (oomp.  Jer.  ziii.  xiz.), 
the  horns  of  the  rtem,  or  buflalo,  which  was  the 
recognised  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephmim  (Deut. 
xixiii.  17).  With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah's 
arrival,  he  illustinted  the  manner  in  which  Ahab 
should  drive  the  Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah 
appeared  and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah 
spiang  forward  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face, 
accompanying  it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he 
is  threatened  by  Micaiah  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by  more 
than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humi- 
liate the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Jooephus  takes 
a  venr  diflerent  view,  which  he  developes  at  some 
length  {Ant.  viii.  IS,  §3).  He  relates  that  after 
Micaiah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came  forward, 
and  denounced  him  as  false  on  the  ground  that  his 
prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  that 
Ahab's  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Kaboth  of  J  ezreel ;  and  as  a  further  proof  that 
he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  hiro,  daring  him  to  do 
what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  had 
done  to  Jeroboam — vix.,  wither  his  hand. 

This  addition  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  related 
by  Joeephus  with  great  circumstantiality,  and  was 
doubtless  drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  unhappily 
now  lost,  from  which  he  has  added  so  many  admiiable 
touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

As  to  the  qaestion  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his 
followers  were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
some  fiilse  deity^  it  seems  hardly  passible  to  entei-- 
tain  any  doubt.  True,  they  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  fiilse  prophets 
(Jer.  xxviii.  2,  comp.  xzix.  21,  31),  and  there  is  a 
vast  difl'erence  between  the  casual  manner  in  which 
they  mention  the  awful  Name,  and  the  full,  and  as 
it  were,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  proclaims  and 
reiterates  it.  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his  queen 
were  professedly  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event  they 
had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies — one 
of  450,  the  other  of  400 — prophets  of  tliis  false 
worship,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could 
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bare  been  also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah  at  hiscoort. 
But  the  inquiry  of  the  king  of  Jndah  seems  to  decide 
the  pnnt.  After  hearing  the  prediction  of  Zede- 
kiah and  his  fellows,  he  asks  at  once  for  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah :  "  Is  thei-e  not  hei-e  besides  (Tl]f)  s 
prophet  aljehoeah  that  we  may  enquire  of  Atmf ' 
The  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  othen 
were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah,  but  were  the  440 
prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  "  the  groves")  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (oomp.  1  K.  xviii.  19 
with  22,  40).  They  had  sp<rfEen  in  His  name,  bat 
there  was  something  about  them — some  tiait  of 
manner,  ooatume,  or  gesture — which  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Jehoshaphst,  and,  to  the  practised  ere 
of  one  who  lived  at  the  centre  of  Jehovah-woiship 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  gtoniie 
prophet,  proclaimed  them  counterfeits.  With  IhcN 
few  words  Zedekiah  may  be  left  to  the  obUrion  ia 
which,  except  on  this  one  oocasioa,  he  remauis.  [G.] 

3.  (^mihv.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  fiJse  pro- 
phet in  BabyloD  among  the  capUvu  who  wot 
taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  wis 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  baring, 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaioh,  buoyed  up  the  people 
with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane  and  flagitious  coo- 
duct.  Their  names  were  to  become  a  bjrword,  and 
their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this  fate  we  hare 
no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in  wbidi 
they  incurred  it:  the  prophet  simply  pronoonces 
that  they  should  &11  into  tiie  bands  of  Nebudisil- 
nexzar  and  be  burnt  to  death.  Jn  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3  the  story  is  told  that 
Joshua  die  son  of  Jozadak  the  high-priest  was  cast 
into  the  furnace  of  Are  with  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
but  that,  while  they  were  oonsamed,  be  was  ared 
for  his  righteousness'  sake. 

4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  primM  rf 
Jndah  who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes  chamber 
of  the  king's  palace,  whan  Micaiah  annonnced  that 
Barucfa  had  read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  can 
of  the  people  from  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the 
Bcnbe  (Jer.  xixvi.  12).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEEB  (3Mt :  iZ4ifi:  Za).  One  of  the  two 
"princes"  CTb)  of  Mid:an  in  the  great  tarasiiB 
of  Israel — inferior  to  the  "  kings  "  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna.  He  is  always  named  with  Ores  (Jndg, 
vii.  25,  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  1 1).  The  name  signifa 
in  Hebrew  "  wolf,"  just  as  Oreb  does  "crow," and 
the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  customs  of 
predatory  wanioia,  who  delight  in  conferring  soca 
names  on  their  chiefs. 

Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  shiin  at  the  6rst  toot 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  s 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  awaing 
the  Jordan  at  a  fold  further  down  the  river,  n«sr 
the  passes  which  descend  from  Mount  Ephraim. 
An  enormous  mass  of  their  followers  perished  with 
them.  [Oreb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  to 
bay  in  a  winepress  which  in  later  times  bore  bis 
name — ^the  "winepress  of  Zeeb"  (3RI  "I^J: 
'laKt<t>(fyl>;  Alex.IoKe^ft/J:  Torcular  Zeb).  [C] 

ZEXAH  oh'S  and  ^}h)t,  i.t.  Tsela:  inJoA. 
Vat.  omits;  Alex.  S>|Xo[Ai^  ;  m  Sam.  ir  «f 
wAeup^  in  both:  Sela;  in  latere).  One  of  the 
cities  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 


(abluuig).  In  the  UtUsr  a  "rib"  (FUrst,«i*.  il.J»«)- 
Compare  the  eqnIvaknUofUie  LXX. and  Volg.  In  Samuel 

as  given  above. 
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Its  place  in  the  list  is  between  Tantlah  and  ha- 
Eleph.  None  of  these  places  hiiTe,  however,  been 
yet  discovered.  The  interest  of  Zelah  resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  contained  the  iamily  tomb  of  Kish  the 
&ther  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  in  which  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  appnrently  of  the 
two  sons  and  live  grandsons  of  Saul,  sacriKoed  to 
Jehovah  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last  found  their 
resting-place  (comp.  ver.  13).  As  containing  their 
sepulchi-e,  Zelah  was  in  all  probability  the  native 
place'  of  the  family  of  Kish,  and  therefore  his 
home,  and  the  home  of  Saul  before  his  selection  as 
king  had  brought  him  into  prominence.  This  ap- 
peiurs  to  have  been  generally  overlooked,  but  it  is 
impoi'tant,  because  it  gives  a  different  starting-point 
to  that  usually  assumed  for  the  journey  of  Saul  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses,  as  well  as  a  different 
goal  for  his  return  after  the  anointing ;  and  although 
the  position  of  Zelah  is  not  and  may  never  be  known, 
still  it  is  one  step  nearer  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicated difficulties  of  that  route  to  know  that 
Gibeah — Saul's  royal  residence  after  he  became  king 
— was  not  necessarily  the  point  either  of  his  de- 
parture or  his  return. 

The  absence  of  any  connexion  between  the  names 
of  Zelah  and  Zelzah  (too  frequently  assumed)  is 
noticed  under  the  latter  head.  [G.] 

ZEL'EK  (P^V :  'SKi4,  2«X4  ;  Alex.  3fi\fyl, 

ScXX^K :  Zekc).  An  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

ZELOPH'EHAD  OTO^V  :  5a*.ir«t8:  SaJ- 
phaad).  SonofHepher,  son  of  Gilead,  sonofMachir, 
son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  3).  He  was  appa- 
rently the  second  son  of  his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  1.5),  though  Simonis  and  others,  following  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rabbis,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a 
<iist-bom,  explains  the  term  ^J^H  as  meaning  that 

his  lot  came  np  second.  Zelophehad  came  out  of 
Egypt  with  Moses ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him 
is  that  he  took  no  part  in  Korah's  rebellion,  but 
that  be  died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did  the  whole  of 
that  generation  (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his 
death  without  male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  just 
after  the  second  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  came 
before  Moaes  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  inheritance  of 
their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  claim 
was  admitted  by  Divine  direction,  and  a  law  was 
promulgated,  to  be  of  general  application,  that  if  a 
man  died  without  sons  his  inheritance  shoald  pass 
to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii,  1-11), 
which  led  to  a  furthei-  enactment  (Num.  xzxvi.), 
that  such  heiresses  should  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe — a  regulation  which  the  live  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  complied  with,  being  all  married  to 
sons  of  Manasseh,  so  that  Zelophehad's  inheritance 
continued  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  law  of 
luoceasion,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Zelophehad, 
is  treated  at  length  by  Selden  {De  Succets.  capp. 
xsii.  xxiii.). 

The  interest  of  the  case,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
has  led  to  the  oireful  preservation  of  Zelophehad's 
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•  In  Uke  manner  tbe  sepulchre  of  the  flunlly  of  Jesse 
was  at  Bethlehem  (i  Sam.  li.  32). 

'  Apparently  reading  7V7V-  Tbe  Talmnd  has  nn- 
meroos  expianatfoos,  the  favourite  one  being  that  Zelzah 
was  Jemaalem— "  tbe  shadow  O  V)  "f  Qod."  Something 
of  this  kind  is  at  the  root  of  the  meridu  of  the  Volg. 

•  Tlie  name  y^mroA  occurs  more  than  once  elsewhere 


genealogy.  Beginning  with  Joseph,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  daughters  of  2^lophehad  are  the  seventh 
generation.  So  are  Salmon,  Bezaleel,  and  Zophai 
(apparently  the  first  settler  of  his  family),  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Caleb,  Achan,  and 
Phinehas  are  the  sixth  ;  Joshua  seems  to  have  been 
theeighth.  [Shuthblah.]  The  average,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  between  6  and  7  genenitions,  which,  at 
40  years  to  a  generation  (as  suited  to  the  length  of  life 
at  that  time)  gives  between  240  and  280  yeais,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  reckoning  of  215  years  for 
the  sojourning  of  tlie  Israelites  in  £gypt  -)-  40  years 
in  the  wilderness  =  255  (Joseph.  Jnt.  iv.  7,  §5 ; 
Selden,  De  Suoeeas.  xxii.  xxiii.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZELO'TES  (Z7iX»T^)j:  Zelota).  The  epithet 
given  to  the  Apostle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  from 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15).  In  Matt.  x.  4,  he  is 
called  "Simon  the  Canaanite,"  the  last  word  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  term,  of  which  "  Ze- 
lotes"  is  the  Greek  equivalents  [Canaanite; 
Simon  5.] 

ZEL'ZAH  (nV^X, «.«.  Tseltsach:  lAKoniyous* 

fiFydKa,  in  both  MSS. :  in  meridie).  A  place  named 
once  only  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin,  close  to  (DV)  Rachel's  sepulchre.  It  was 
the  fii-st  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of  Saul 
after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's  sepulchre 
is  still  shown  a  short  distance  to  the  noi-th  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  no  acceptable  identification  of  Zelzach 
has  been  proposed.  It  is  usually  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  Zelah,  the  home  of  Kish  and  Saul,  and 
that  again  with  Beit-jala,  But  this  is  not  tenable ; 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  The 
names  Zelah  and  Zelzach  are  not  only  not  identical, 
but  they  have  hardly  anything  iu  common,  still 

leas  have  H^S  and  ^11^ ;  nor  is  Beit-jala  dose 

enough  to  the  KMet  SaJal  to  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression  of  Samuel.  [G.] 

ZEMABAIH  (D^IDV:  2<Epa;  Alex.  2i/t«»/(: 

Semaravn).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  It  is  named  between 
Beth  hit-Arabah  and  Betliel,  and  therefore  on  the 
assumption  that  Arabah  in  the  former  name  denotes 
as  usual  the  Jordan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to 
find  Zemaraim  either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  posi- 
tion on  its  western  edge,  between  it  and  Bethel.  In 
the  former  case  a  ti'ace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
ChSrbet  el-Szimra,  which  is  marked  in  Seetzen's 
map  {Seisen,  vol.  iv.  map  2)  as  about  4  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  appears  as  ea-Siimrah'  in 
those  of  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde.'  (See  also 
Rob.  B.  S.  i.  569.)  In  the  latter  case  Zemaraim 
may  be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Mount  Ze- 
maraim, which  must  have  been  in  the  highland 
district. 

In  either  event  Zemaraim  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  ancient  tril)e  of  the  Zemarim  or 
Zemarites,  who  were  related  to  the  Hittites  and 
Amorites ;  who,  like  them,  are  represented  in  the 
Biblical  account  as  descendants  of  Canaan,  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 

in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  Is  found  close  to  tbe  *■  Bound 
fountahi"  In  the  Flohi  of  Geuneaareth;  also  at  tbe  8.E. 
end  of  tbe  lake  ofTiberlas. 

'  In  tbe  2nd  ed.  of  Robluson  0.  66S)  tbe  name  is  given 
as  et  S^mra ;  bat  this  Is  probably  a  misprint.  See  the 
Arabic  Index  to  ed.  1.,  the  text,  IL  306,  and  ttie  maps  to 
both  editions. 
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but  ray  taatj  traces  of  their  exictence.  The 
lieta  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  remarlcable  for 
the  number  of  tribe*  which  thej  commemorate. 
The  Arites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Ophnites,  the  Je- 
busites,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh. 
XTiii.  22-28,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
Zemarites  ma7  add  another  to  the  list.  [G.] 

ZEMABAIM,  MOUNT  (D'TOV  IH:  t» 
ifos  loiUfctr:  moia  Someron).  An  eminence  men- 
tioned in  2  Chr.  xiii.  4  only.  It  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  that  is  to  saj  within  the  general  district 
of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  be  in- 
ien-ed  to  bare  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephiaim 
(rer.  Id).  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  a  position 
so  far  south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  being  in 
Mount  Kphniim.  It  has  been  already  shown  under 
Ramah  [9986]  that  the  name  of  Mount  Ephraim 
probably  extended  as  far  as  er-Ram,  4  miles  south 
of  Beiiin,  and  8  of  Taiyibeh,  the  possible  represen- 
tatire  of  Ephraim.  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is 
identical  with,  or  related  to,  the  place  of  the  same 
Dame  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  they  prove  to  be  distinct  places 
they  will  furnish  a  double  testimony  to  the  presence 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Zemaritn  in  this  part  of  the 
oountry.  No  name  answering  to  Zemaraim  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  tiie  maps  or  information  of 
travellers  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, this  name  is  rendered  by  the  same  word  which 
in  the  former  represents  Samaria.  But  this,  though 
repeated  (with  a  difference)  in  the  case  o(  Zemarite, 
can  haMly  be  more  than  an  accidental  error,  since 
the  names  have  little  or  no  resemblance  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  present  case  Samaria  is  besides  inadmissible 
on  topographical  grounds.  [G.j 

ZEM'ABITE,  THE  (^ID-VH:  i  Zo/uifNuar: 

Samaraeiii),  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver.  18),  and  I  Chr. 
i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented  as  "  sons  of  Canaan." 
It  is  named  between  the  Arvadite,  or  people  of 
Ruad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamah. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
The  old  interpreters  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic 
Version,  &c.)  pUce  them  at  Emessa,  the  modem 
Hum.  Michaelis  (Spicilegivm,  ii.  51),  revolting 
at  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  names 
(which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  the  old  identification),  proposes  to  locate  them  at 
Samra  (the  Simyra  of  the  classical  geographers), 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  Uie  Lebanon  {Carte 
du  Liban,  &c.,  1862)  it  spears  as  Kobbet  oum 
Shoumra,  and  lies  between  Arka  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 2  kilomitres  from  the  latter,  and  5J  from 
the  former.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Suud  and  Aria, 
the  probable  seats  of  the  Arvadites  and  Arkites,  and 
the  consequent  inference  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Zemarites  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Sumra  or 
Shoumra  have  any  connexion  with  the  Tsemarites 
of  the  ancient  records. 

Traces  of  their  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  afforded  by  the  name  Zemaraim,  formerly 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  topographical  lists  of 
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Central  Palestine — a  district  whidi  appears  to  hare 
been  very  attractive  to  the  aboriginal  wandering 
tribe*  from  every  quarter.  [Zehabaim  ;  see  also 
AviM,  Ophni,  ic.J 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Ze- 
marites with  Samaria.  In  this  they  have  been 
followed  by  some  commentators.  But  tbe  idea  is 
a  delusicn,  grounded  on  the  inability  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letters  of  both 
names.  [G.J 

ZEM'IBA  (nnnSV :  %fiupi;  Alex.  Zofufifu: 

Zamira).  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

ZENAN'(}3V:  2<ivii;  Alex.2civ«v>:  Sa»m). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  Judah,  sitn- 
ated  in  the  district  of  the  Shelelah  (Josh.  iv.  37). 
It  occurs  in  tiie  second  group  of  the  enumeratioo, 
which  contains  amongst  oliiers  Migdal^ad  and 
Lachish,  It  is  probably  identical  with  ZIaMan, 
a  place  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the 
same  connexion. 

Schwara  (103)  proposes  (o  identify  it  with  •'  the 
village  Zan-abra,  situated  2}  English  miles  south- 
east of  Mareshah."  By  this  he  doubtless  intends 
the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson  {B.  R. 
Ist  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  117)  is  called  ea-Senihirah, 

1f^r''t»fUi    and    in    Toblei's  Drilte   Wandtnatg 

(149),  etSmnibergh.  The  latter  traveller  in  his 
map  places  it  about  2}  miles  due  east  of  iltiraik 
[Maresha).  But  this  identification  is  more  than 
doubtful.  [G.] 

ZE'NAS  (Zi)rS(,  a  contraction  from  Ztirititpn, 
ns  'AfTfitas  fVioro  *ApTc/tlS«|Mi,  Vv/t^s  from 
Nuyu^dSwpot,  and,  probably,  'Eppuis  finm  "Epiii- 
Sapos),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  trcm 
the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connexion  with  Apollos.and, 
together  with  him,  is  there  commended  by  St.  P^ 
to  the  caie  and  hospitality  of  Titus  and  the  Oetao 
brethren.  He  is  further  described  as  "  the  lawyer  " 
{rhy  yoiuK6r).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  we  are  to  infer  fit>m  this  designa- 
tion that  Zenas  was  a  Roman  jurisconsnlt  or  a 
Jewish  doctor,  Grotius  accepts  the  former  alta^ 
native,  and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  had 
studied  Roman  law.  The  N.  T.  usage  of  po/wcit 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference.  Tradition  has 
been  somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Tjesa&.  The 
Synopsw  de  Vita  et  Mortt  Prophetarvm  Apoetolo- 
rum  et  Ditcipulonan  Domini,  ascribed  to  Dorotheas 
of  Tyre,  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  seventy-two  "  disciples,  and  subsequently  bishop 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  {BS>I.  Patr.  iii.  ISO). 
The  "  seventy- two"  disciples  of  Dorotheus  are,  how- 
ever, a  mere  string  of  names  picked  out  of  saluta- 
tions and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  N.  T.  The 
Greek  Menologies  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Barthdo- 
mew  and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  Life  of 
Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenta,  which  is  also  quoted  for 
the  supposed  conversion  of  the  younger  Pliny  (com- 
pare Fabricius,  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T,  ii.  831,  2). 
The  association  of  Zenas  with  Titus,  in  St.  Paul  s 
Epistle  to  the  latter,  sufBdently  acconnts  for  the 
forgeiy.  [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEPHANI'AH(n«:BV:  So<t>oyt<at  Sophonia. 
These  forms  refer  to  another  punctuation,  !V3bV, 
a  participial  form).    Jerome  derives  the  name  from 
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nBV>  and  nippotes  it  to  meaa  ^)eculator  Doinini, 
"  watcher  of  the  I^rd,"  an  appropriate  ^pelUtion 
for  a  prophet.  The  pedigree  of  2^phaniah,  ch.  L  1, 
is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezeltiah :  supposed 
bj  Aben  Ezra  to  be  the  celebrated  Icing  of  that  name. 
This  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  the  &ct  that 
the  pedigree  terminates  with  that  name,  points  to  a 
personage  of  rank  and  importance.  Late  critics  and 
commentators  generally  acquiesce  in  this  hypothesis, 
viz.  Elchhom,  Uitzig,  K.  Ai.  Strauss  {Vatidnia 
Zep\nniae,  Berlin,  1843),  HaTemick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek  {EMeitung  in  das  Alte  Testament). 

Analysa.  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of  Judaea 
is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  neglect 
of  the  Lord,  the  lujury  of  the  princes,  and  the 
Tiolenoe  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9).  The 
prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the  people  is 
contrastnl  with  the'  hoiTors  of  the  day  of  wrath; 
the  assanlts  upon  the  fenced  cities  and  high  towers, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin 
of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Judnh  after  the  visitation  (4-7). 
Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threat- 
ened with  perpetual  destruction,  Ethiopia  with 
a  great  slaughter,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
Assyria,  with  desolation  (8-15).  Ch.  iii.  The  pro- 
phet addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves  sharply 
for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cmelty  of  the  princes 
and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for  their  ge- 
neral disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (1-7). 
He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the 
restoration  of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud 
and  violent,  and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  These  exhortations 
to  lejoicing  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  inti- 
mations of  a  complete  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  His 
people  (8-20). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
effective  alternations  of  threats  and  promises.  Its 
prophetical  import  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate 
predictions  of  the  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon 
each  of  the  nations  denounced  for  their  crimes; 
Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible  invasion, 
heing  alone  exempted  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
min.  The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Mes- 
sianic, ,  but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Person  of  oar  Lord. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription ; 
viz.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  from  642  to  611  B.C. 
This  date  accords  fiilly  with  internal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperitv,  while  the  notices  of  JeruaUem 
tooch  upon  tlie  same  tendencies  to  idolatry  and 
crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  contemporary 
Jeremiah. 

It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  reformation,  for  which  it  prepares  the  way,  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  Western  Asia, 
extenduig  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  are  supposed  by  some  critics  to  indicate 
a  somewhat  later  date  are  satii-^torily  explained. 
The  king's  children,  who  are  spoken  of,  in  ch.  i.  8, 
as  addicted  to  foreign  habits,  could  not  have  been 
sons  of  Josiah,  who  was  but  eight  yean  old  at  his 
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accession,  but  wete  probably  his  brothere  or  near 
relatives.  The  remnant  of  Baal  (ch.  i.  4)  implies 
that  some  partial  reformation  had  previously  taken 
place,  while  the  notices  of  open  idolatry  are  incom- 
patible with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Book  of  the  Uw.  [F.  C.  C] 

2.  (Zo^oyfa ;  Alex,  impatilas :  Sophonias).  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  36  [21]). 

3.  {So^owtat.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi. 
1 ),  and  sagan  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  ixix.  25,  26), 
and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
office  it  was  among  others  to  pnnish  ptetendere  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  letter 
from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29). 
Twice  was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer,  xxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to 
inteicede  for  the  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Mebuzaradan  he  was  taken 
with  Seraiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and  slain 
at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii.  24,  27 ;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).  In 
2  K.  xxv.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  longer  form  )n*^BV- 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of  2ech. 
vi.  14,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEPHATH'  (DBV :  S«4>/« ;  Alex.  2«4>cp  : 
Sephaih).  The  earlier  name  (accoitling  to  the  single 
notice  of  Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Canaanite  town,  which 
after  its  capture  and  destruction  was  called  by  the 
Israelites  Horhah.  Two  identifications  have  been 
proposed  for  Zephath : — that  of  Dr.  Robinson  with 

the  well-known  Pass  «3-Sufd  {jAxtoiX),  by  which 

the  ascent  is  made  from  the  bordera  of  the  Arabah 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  Sooth  country  "  {B.  R. 
ii.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams's  Holy 
City,  i.  464)  with  Sebdta,  24  hours  beyond  KhaUaa, 
on  the  road  to  Suez,  and  |  of  an  hour  north  of 
Rohibeh  or  Su/ieibek, 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  ( The  Negeb 
&c.,  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of 
tlie  Israelites,  and  the  inappropriatenesa  of  so  rugged 
and  desolate  a  spot  for  the  position  of  a  city  of 
any  importance.  The  question  really  forms  part 
of  a  much  larger  one,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss — viz.  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites 
approached  the  Holy  Land,  But  in  the  mean  time 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  attempt  in 
question  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  is  so  fiir 
in  favour  of  the  steepness  of  the  pass.  The  argu- 
ment firom  the  nature  of  the  site  is  one  which  might 
be  brooght  with  equal  force  against  the  existence  of 
many  others  of  the  towns  in  this  region.  On  the 
identification  of  Mr.  RowUnds  some  doubt  is  thrown 
by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  no  later  traveller  has  succeeded  in 
finding  the  name  Sebdta,  or  the  spot.  Dr.  Stewart 
{Tatt  and  Khan,  205)  heard  of  the  name,  but 
east  of  Khataaa  instead  of  south,  and  this  was  in 
answer  to  •  leading  question — always  a  dangerous 
experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
shortly  be  found,  to  attempt  at  least  the  examina- 
tion and  reconcilement  of  these  and  the  like  contra- 
dictory statements  and  infierenoes.  [6.] 
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ZE'PHATHAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (tOJ 

nnoV:  4  ^ipayi  kotIi  *$of^,  in  both  MSS. ; 
Joseph.  ^.  2a^6<(:  Vallis  Sepluita).  Th«  spot  in 
which  Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
(2Chr.  at.  10  only).  It  w«»  "at"  or  rather 
"  belonging  to  "  Mareshah  (ilBntSp ;  Joaeph.  oiic 

temtw).  This  would  nem  to  exclude  the  poni- 
bility  of  its  beinp:,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Kobiuson 
(ii.  31),  at  Tell  n-Safieh,  which  is  not  less  than  8 
miles  from  Marash,  the  modem  representative  of 
Mareshah.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  examination 
of  the  neighbourhood  mis^ht  reveal  both  spot  and 
name.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  the 
combatants,  the  valley  must  be  an  extensive 
one.  [G.] 

ZE'PHI  (»DV:  *»M>!  Sephi),  1  Chr.  i.  36. 
[Zepho.] 

ZETHO  OBV:  X*^:  Sephu).  A  son  of 
Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxri.  11),  and  one  of 
the  "  dukea,"  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Kdomites  (ver. 
15).   In  1  Chr.  i.  36  he  is  called  Zephi.    [E.  S.  P.] 

ZEPH'ON(;^DV:  So^f;  Alex,  omits:  Se- 
ptan). ZlPRIotl  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxri.  15), 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Zepuonites. 

ZEPHON'ITES,  THE  ('j'iD-Vn:  «S<i^rf; 
Alex,  omits :  Sephonitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  descended  from  Zephon  or  Ziphion  (Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

ZER  (IV:  Tipat;  Alex.  omiU:  Str).  One  of 
the  fortified  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Niq>htali 
(Josh.  xix.  35  only).  From  the  names  which  suc- 
ceed it  in  the  list  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesnreth.  The  versions  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshito,  both  of  this  name  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  are  grounded  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyre  or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Hattin ; 
but  no  name  i%sembling  Tser  appeal's  to  have  been  vet 
discovered  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Tiberias.    [G.] 

ZB'BAH  (rnt:  Zap^:  ^ara).  AsonofReuel 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxivi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and 
one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phylaichs,  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  ixivi.  17).  Jobab  of  Bozrah,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  fimiily 
(xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44j.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZEUAH,  less  properly,  Zakah  (rTTT,  with  the 
pause  accent,  rnj :  Zapi:  Zara).  Twin  son  with 
his  elder  brother  Ph.-<rez  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6 ;  Matt.  L  3).  His  de- 
scendants were  called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and 
Izrahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  K.  ir.  31 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  8,  11),  and  continued  at  lea&t  down  to  the 
time  of  Zerabbabel  (1  Chr.  ii.  6;  Neh.  xi.  24). 
Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
27-30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegg.  Hiitt.  Pa- 
March,  iviii.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  {Zapis;  Alex.  Zapai:  Zara.)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called  ZoHAR  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

3.  {Zapd,  Zaapttt;  Alex.  Zapd,  'A{apias.)     A 


•  Probably  rewling  nilBV.    It  wiU  be  otaerved  that 
Josephus  here  forsakes  the  LXX  fiir  the  Hebnw  text. 
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Gershonlte  T.evite,  son  of  Iddo  or  Adaiah  (1  Chr. 
Ti.  21,  41  [Heb.  vi.  26]). 
4.  (rnt:    Zap4:  Zerah.)    The  Ethiopian  or 

Cnshite,  ^3n,  an  invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by 
Asa. 

1.  In  its  form  the  name  is  identical  with  the  He- 
brew proper  name  above.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  USAKKEN,  possibly  pro- 
nounced USARCHEN,  a  name  almost  certainly  of 
Semitic  ongin[Slll8HAK,ii.  1289].  The  difference  is 
great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  if  we  snppot 
that  the  Egyptian  deviates  from  the  original  Semitic 
form,  and  that  the  Hebrew  represents  that  form, 
or  that  a  further  deviation  than  would  have  bees 
made  was  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
proper  name  Zerah.  So,  K^D,  even  if  pronounced 
SEWA,  or  SEVA,  is  more  remote  from  SHEBEK 
or  SHEBETEK  than  Zerah  from  USARKEN.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  forms  resemble  thtse 
of  Memphis,  Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  Ri>e- 
sent  current  pronunciation,  probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  appears  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  10th,  and  shortly 
before  the  15th,  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  tbs 
14th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  narrative.  It 
therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of  Ximt- 
ken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  zxiind  dynasty,  who 
began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  king  of 
Judah.  Ala's  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th  year  iodo- 
sive,  was  B.C.  dr.  953-940,  or,  if  Manasseh's  raga 
be  reckoned  of  35  years,  933-920.  [Shishai,  ii. 
pp.  1287-1289.] 

3.  The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were  nndis- 
turbed  by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  nb- 
jects,  and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah.  He 
also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Besjs- 
mm.  This  great  force  was  probably  the  whole 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr.  xiv.  1-8). 
At  length,  probably  in  the  14th  year  of  Ata,  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian, 
with  a  mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushhn  and 
Lubim,  with  uiree  hundred  chariots,  invaded  the 
kin^om,  and  advanced  unopposed  in  the  field  as  fsr 
as  Mareshah.  As  the  invaders  afterwards  retreated 
by  way  of  Gerar,  and  Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  ef 
the  hill-countiy  of  Judah,  where  it  rises  out  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of  march  from  Egypt 
to  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on  the 
side  of  Gerar  and  Mareshah,  lay  no  important  city 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (li. 
8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dis- 
mantled by  that  king  (comp.  xii.  4),  whose  list  of 
conquered  towns,  &c,  show*  that  he  not  only  took 
some  strong  towns,  but  that  he  subdued  the  conntiy 
in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of  Gath,  where 
the  warlike  Philistines  may  have  opposed  a  stubbotn 
resistance,  would  have  removed  the  only  obstacle 
on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  securing  the  retrest 
that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route.  From 
Mareshah,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  s 
route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting  no  difficulties  but 
those  of  a  hilly  country ;  for  not  one  important 
town  is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  capital  sad 
this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  invading 
nrmy  bad  swarmed  across  the  border  and  devoured 
the  Philistine  fields  before  Asa  could  inarch  to  meet 
it  The  distance  from  Gerar,  or  the  south-western 
border  of  Palestine,  to  Mai«shah,  was  not  much 
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greater  than  (mm  Mareshoh  to  Jerasalem,  and, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  ti-acts,  would  hare 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse ;  and  only 
such  delay  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  si^es 
of  Gath  and  Mareshah  could  have  enabled  Asa 
hastily  to  collect  a  levy  and  march  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  town,  or  hold  the  passes.  "  In  the 
Valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  the  two  armies 
met.  We  cannot  perfectly  detennine  the  site  of  the 
battle.  Mareshah,  acconling  to  the  Onomastkon, 
lay  within  two  miles  of  (jleutheropolis,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
binson has  i^easoDably  conjectured  its  position  to  be 
marked  by  a  remarkable  "  tell,"  or  artificial  mound, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
town.  Ita  signification,  "that  which  is  at  the 
head,"  would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  valley.  But  it  seems  that  a  nanvw 
valley  terminates,  and  a  broad  one  commences,  at 
the  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of  Zephathah,  "  the 
watch-tower,"  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Kobinson  to  be 
the  hitter,  a  bixiad  wddee,  descending  fi-om  Eleu- 
theropolis  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards 
Tell-ea-S&fieh,  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  the  old  appellation  (Bib.  Be$.  ii.  81).  The 
two  have  no  connexion  whatever,  and  Robinson's 
conjecture  is  extremely  hazardous.  If  this  identi- 
fication be  cori'ect,  we  must  suppose  that  Zerah 
retired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain, 
that  he  might  use  his  **  chariots  and  hoi'semen  " 
with  effect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in  the 
narrow  valleys  leading  towaixis  Jerusalem.  From 
the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may  judge  that,  when 
be  came  upon  the  invading  aiiny,  be  saw  its 
hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a. valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The 
Egyptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
general  disposition  of  Zarah's  army.  The  chaiiots 
ibiiDed  the  first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ; 
behind  them,  massed  in  phalanxes,  were  heavy- 
aimed  troops ;  probably  on  the  flanira  stood  aivhe'i-s 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  march- 
ing down  a  valley,  must  have  attacked  in  a  heavy 
column  ;  for  none  but  the  most  highly-disciplined 
troops  can  ferm  line  from  column  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have  com- 
posed this  column '.  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archers,  like 
those  who  came  to  David,  "  helpers  of  the  war, 
armed  with  bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones 
and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a  bow"  (1  Chr. 
zii.  1,  2).  No  doubt  the  Ethiopian,  confident  in 
his  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  Hebrews  or 
clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  valley, 
or  the  plain.  Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is 
fiiU  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges : 
•'  Lord  [it  is]  alike  to  Thee  to  help,  whether  the 
strong  or  the  weak :  help  us,  0  Lord  our  God ; 
for  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go 
against  this  multitude.  0  Lord,  Thou  [art]  our 
God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee."  From  the 
account  of  Abijah's  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  priests  sounded  their  trumpets, 
and  the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shout 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  hills  and  mountains 
were  the  fiivonrite  camping-places  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  usually  mshed  down  upon  their  more  numerons 
or  better-disciplined  enemies  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys. If  the  battle  were  deliberately  set  in  array, 
it  would  have  begun  early  in  the  morning,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  these  times,  when 
there  was  not  a  night-«arpris«,  as  when  Goliath 
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challenged  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20-23),  and 
when  Thothmes  III.  fought  the  Canaanites  at  Me- 
giddo,  and  as  we  may  judge  fitim  the  long  pur- 
suits at  this  period,  the  sun  would  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  and  its  archers  would 
have  been  thus  useless.  The  chariots,  broken  by  the 
charge  and  with  horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights 
of  aiTows,  must  have  been  forced  back  upon  the 
cumbrous  host  behind.  "  t>o  the  Lord  smote  the 
Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  before  Judah ;  and  the 
Ethiopians   fled.     And  Asa  and   the  people  that 

twere]  with  him  pui-sued  them  unto  Gerar :  and 
or"foi"J  tlie  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves."  This  last 
clause  seems  to  relate  to  an  invmediable  over- 
throw at  the  first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so, 
the  pursuit  would  not  have  been  carried,  and,  as  it 
seems  at  once,  beyond  the  frontier.  !So  complete 
was  the  ovei"throw,  that  the  Hebrews  could  captura 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  which  must  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Zei-ah.  From  these  cities 
they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also  smote 
"  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  canied  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Ohr.  xiv.  9-1.5).  More 
seems  to  have  been  captured  from  the  Arabs  than 
from  the  aiiny  of  Zerah :  probably  the  anny  con- 
sisted of  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  great 
body  of  tributaries,  who  would  have  scattered  in  all 
directions,  leaving  their  country  open  to  reprisals. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Asa  was  met  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  exhorted  him  and  the  people  to  be  fiiithful 
to  God.  Accordingly  Asa  made  a  second  reforma- 
tion, and  collected  h»  subjects  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
.Srd  month  of  the  15th  year,  and  made  a  covenant, 
and  offered  of  the  spoil  "  seven  hundred  oxen  and 
seven  thousand  sheep"  (xv.  1-15).  Kivm  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  and  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him 
Ephraimites,  Manassites,  and  Simeonites.  His 
&ther  had  already  captured  cities  in  the  Israelite 
territory  (liii.  19),  and  he  held  cities  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (zv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace  with 
Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful 
king  of  Judah,  would  hare  naturally  turned  to 
him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger  after 
the  defection  of  the  ten  tn'bes ;  but  soon  the  king 
fell  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  re- 
peated, of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against 
the  kindred  Israelites,  and  hii'ed  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria-Damascus,  to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Ha- 
nani  the  prophet  recalled  to  him  the  great  victoiy 
he  had  achieved  when  he  trusted  in  God  (xvi.  1-9). 
The  after  years  of  Asa  were  troubled  with  wars 
(ver.  9) ;  but  they  wci-e  with  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  1 6, 
32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had  been  too  signally 
crashed  to  attack  him  again. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  occasioned  some 
difference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt.  But  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second  king 
of  the  Egyptian  xxiind  dynasty;  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably Usaikeu  II.,  his  second  successor.  This  ques- 
tion is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  first  sight.  We 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zerah  was  that 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  reply  be  affirmative, 
whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I.  or  II. 

The  war  of  Shishak  had  reduced  the  angle  of 
Arabia  that  divided  Egypt  from  Palestine.  Pro- 
bably Shishak  was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians, 
and  endeavoured,  by  secnring  this  tract,  to  guaitl 
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the  appiiiach  to  Egypt.  If  the  trmj  of  Zenh  were 
Egyptiao,  this  would  account  for  it<  ooonexion  with 
the  people  of  Uetw  and  the  pastoral  tribe*  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sudden  decline  of  the  power 
of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  Shishak  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  army 
about  thirty  yean  later. 

The  compoeition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cnshim 
and  Lubim  (2  Cbr.  xti.  8),  closely  resembles  that 
ofShishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkiim,  and  Cuahim  (xii. 
3) :  both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen 
(xri.  8,  xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  hare  been  of 
an  Asiatic  Cush,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been 
Africans.  The  army,  therefore,  miut  have  been  of 
a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
kings  of  the  xxiind  drnasty  employed  mercenaries 
of  the  MASHUWASHA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  most  important  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  oonsiat- 
ing  partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horse- 
men, exactly  what  the  i^yptian  army  of  the  empire 
would  have  been,  with  the  one  change  of  the  in- 
creased importance  given  to  the  mercenaries,  that  we 
know  to  have  marked  it  under  the  xxiind  dynasty. 
[Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289  a.]  That  the  army  was  of 
an  Egyptian  king  therefore  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  to  the  identificatioo  of  Zerah  with  an 
Uiarken,  we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called 
a  Ciishite  must  be  compai'ed  with  the  ocourmce  of 
the  name  NAMUKET,  Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems  rather  to  have  been 
of  eastern  than  of  western  Ethiopians  (see,  how- 
ever, Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289).  The  name  Usarken 
has  been  thought  to  be  Sergon  [.Shishak,  /.  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  tliat  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intmsted  to  any 
but  a  king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zetah  than  seems  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our 
computation,  Zerah  might  have  been  Usarken  II., 
but  according  to  Dr.  Hincks's,  Usarken  I. 

5.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  aimy  by  Asa 
is  without  pamllel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
On  no  other  occusion  did  an  Israelite  army  meet 
an  army  of  one  of  the  great  powers  on  either 
side  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  unopposed,  Sen- 
nacherib was  not  met  in  the  field,  Necho  was  so 
met  and  overthrew  Josiah's  army,  Nebuchadnezzar 
like  Shishak  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications. 
The  defeat  of  Zemh  thus  is  a  solitai-y  instance,  more 
of  the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  still  the  same  who  bad  led  His  people  through 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
they  trusted  in  Him.  We  have,  indeed,  no  distinct 
statement  that  the  defeat  of  Zei-ah  was  a  miracle, 
but  we  have  proof  enough  that  God  providentially 
enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  iui-ce  greater  in 
number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of  war,  with 
horsemen  and  cliariots,  more  accurate  in  discipline, 
no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king's 
armoury,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  sti'ength- 
ened  and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of 
hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  a  time  of  pllage.  This  great  deliverance  is  one 
of  the  many  proo&  that  God  is  to  His  people  ever  the 
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same,  whether  He  bids  them  stand  still  and  behold 
His  salvation,  or  nerves  them  with  that  courage 
that  has  wrought  great  things  in  His  name  in  our 
later  age ;  thus  it  bridges  over  a  chasm  between  two 
periods  oatwardly  unlike,  and  Uda  us  see  in  histoiT 
the  immutability  of  the  Divine  actions,     [R.  S.  P.] 

ZEBAHI'AH  (rrm] :  Zaptda,  Sopotu,  Za- 
pata; Alex.  Zapaias,  Zapiit,  Xaftias:  ZanAts, 
Zarahit).  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi,  6,  51  [Heb,  t.  32,  vi. 
3G] ;  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

2.  {Txiftia;  Alex.  Zaptia:  Zarehe.)  Father  of 
Elihoenai  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (E^.  viii.  4) : 
called  ZaRAIaS  in  1  Eadi'.  viii.  31. 

ZEB'ED  (Ttl:  Zap4t,  Taptrr:  Zared).  The 
name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 
near  its  S.E.  comer,  which  Dr.  iiobinaon  {BS>.  Jta. 
ii.  157)  with  some  probabiUty  suggests  as  identical 
with  the  Wady  el  Ahty.  It  lay  between  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  term  of  the 
Israelites'  wandering  (Deut.  ii.  14).  Laborde, 
arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  source 
of  the  Wady  Qhirimdet  in  the  Arabah  is  the  site ; 
as  from  Mount  Hor  to  d  Aksy  is  by  way  of  Ezioo- 
geber  65  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur : 
a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  This 
argument,  however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  dear  that 
the  march-stations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily 
stages,  but  more  permanent  encampments.  He  also 
thinks  the  palm-trees  of  Wady  0.  would  hart  at- 
tracted notice,  and  that  Wady  Jethvm  (el  Itkm) 
could  not  have  been  the  way  coiunstently  with  the 
precept  of  Deut.  ii.  3.  The  camping  station  in  the 
catalogue  of  Num.  xxiii.,  whidi  corresponds  to  the 
"  pitching  in  the  valley  of  Zared  "  of  xxi.  12,  is 
probably  Dibon^Gad,  as  it  stands  next  to  Ije-Abarim ; 
compere  Num.  xzxiii.  44-45  with  xxi.  12.  The 
Wady  el-Ahsy  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
districts  of  JeW  and  Kerek.  The  stream  runs  in  a 
very  deep  ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which 
the  Arabs  call  the  "Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  David' 
(Irby,  May  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in  the 
first  case  "osiers,  and  in  the  second  "baskets" 
(Targum  Pseudojonathan),  which  recals  the  "  Ismk 
of  the  willows  '  of  Isniah  (iv.  7).  The  name 
Sufaaf  (wilk>w)  is  attached  to  the  valley  which 
runs  down  (rota  K«rak  to  the  Dead  Sea:  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  far  north  for  the  Zered.  [Wll/- 
LOWS,  BROOK  OF  THE.]  [H.  H.] 

ZEB'EDA  (fTIT-Vil,  i.  *.  the  Tser«d»h,  with 
the  def.  article  :  ii  iapttpa ;  Alex,  ri  iafiSa : 
Sartda).  The  native  place,  according  to  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  first  king  of  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Israel."  It  occurs  in  1  K,  xi.  26 
only.  The  LXX.  (in  the  Vatican  Codex)  for  Zereda 
substitute  Sareira,  as  will  be  seen  above.  This  is 
not  in  itself  remarkable,  since  it  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  exchange  of  r  and  d,  which  is  so  often 
observed  both  in  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  Versioii«, 
and  which  has  not  impossibly  takoi  place  in  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  of  Judg.  vii.  22,  where  the  name 
Zererah  appears  attached  to  a  place  which  is  per- 
haps elsewhere  called  Zeredathah.  But  it  is  more 
remarkable  that  in  the  long  addition  to  the  histoiy 
of  Jeroboam  which  these  translator*  insert  betweoi 
1  K.  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Sareira  is 
fi-equently  mentioned.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
merely  cnsual  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  narrative 
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as  Jeroboam's  natSre  place,  it  is  elerBted  in  the 
narratire  of  the  LXX.  into  great  prominence,  and 
becomes  in  &ct  the  meet  important  and,  it  may 
naturally  be  presumed,  the  most  impregnaUe  for^ 
tnss  of  Ephraim,  It  there  appears  as  the  town 
which  Jeroboam  fortified  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Ephraim ;  thither  ht  repain  on  his  return  irom 
Egypt ;  thero  he  assembles  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  there  he  builds  a  fortress.  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  except  that  it  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  fimn  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
have  beoi  central.  The  LXX.  further  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  diild,  and  they  snbstitnte  it  for  Tirzah  (not 
only  on  the  single  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  narrative,  but) 
three  times  over.  No  explanation  has  been  given 
of  this  change  of  HYV)  into  HTIV.  It  is  hardly 
one  which  would  naturally  occur' from  the  coi^ 
ruptions  either  of  copyists  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  question  of  the  source  and  value  of  these  sin- 
gular additions  of  the  LXX.  has  never  yet  been 
fully  examined  ;  bat  in  the  words  of  Dean  Hilman 
{Hist,  of  the  Jews,  3rd  ed.  i.  332),  "  there  is  a 
cironms^tialness  about  the  incidents  which  gives 
them  an  air  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prompt  some 
scholar  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
ZeredatbaR  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartakah.  But  even  if  the  two  last  of  these 
names  were  more  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  topographical  difficulty 
to  such  an  identification,  that  they  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zeredah  was,  according 
to  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  If,  however,  the  restricted  statement 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  be  accepted,  which  names 
Zeredah  merely  as  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam, 
and  as  not  concerned  in  the  events  of  his  mature 
life,  then  thero  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  lay  in  the 
Jonian  VaUey.  [G.] 

ZEBE'DATHAH(nnn;iV:  StftoBai;  Alei. 
3a»a0a :  Saredatha).  Named  (iii  2  Chr.  iv.  17  only) 
hi  speciiying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  fer  the 
brass-work  of  Solomon's  Temple.,  In  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  K.  vii.  46  Zarthan  occupies  the  place 
ef  Zeredathah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being  lite- 
tally  the  same ;  but  whether  the  one  name  is  merely 
an  accidental  variation  of  the  other,  or  whether,  as 
thero  is  some  ground  for  believing,  there  is  a  con- 
nexion between  Zeredah,  Zeredatliah,  Zererah,  and 
Zarthan,  we  have  now  no  means  of  determining. 
It  should  be  oiiscrved  that  Zeredah  has  in  the 
original  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  either  Zeredathah  or  Zerera.  [G.] 

ZEBTSRATH*  (fTTIV,  i.  e.  Teererah:  *Ta- 
fttfoyaBi ;  Alex.  k«u  <rw>iyiuni :  Tulg.  omits). 
A  place  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing 
the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  before  Gideon.  The 
A.  V.  has  somewhat   nnnecessaiily  added  to  the 
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•  The  th  terminating  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  Is  the  He- 
brew mode  of  connecting  it  with  the  particle  of  motion:— 
Zetentfaah,  C  e.  to  Zeierafa. 

>>  The  Ta  at  the  connnencement  of  this  barbarous  word 
no  doubt  belongs  to  the  preceding  name,  Beth-shlttah ;  and 
they  should  be  divided  as  fbUows,  Bi)«ra<Ta  TapayaBa 
The  Vatican  Oodex  appears  to  be  the  only  MS.  which  re- 
tains any  tiace  of  the  name.  The  otheisquoted  by  Holmes 


original  obecnrity  of  the  passage,  which  runs  as 
follows : — "  And  the  host  fled  unto  Beth  has-ahittah 
to  'Zererah,  unto  the  brink  of  Abel  Meholah  upon 
Tabbath  " — apparently  describii^  the  two  lines  of 
flight  taken  by  the  two  portions  of  the  honle. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Zererah  is  the  same 
name  as  Zeredathah.<l  They  both  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  Joixlan  valley,  and  as  to  thie  difl°erence  in  the 
names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and  the  ex- 
change of  t  and  *1  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Zere- 
dathah, again,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Zaiihan. 

It  is  also  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  is 
the  same  place  with  the  Sarin  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zered^  and  of  Tirzah. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  pointed  out  under  2Iereda,  that  the  two 
last-named  places  appear  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
hmds  of  Ephraim,  while  Zerei-ah  and  Zeredatbih 
were  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZEB'ESH  (tnt:  ZMripa;  Xturipa;  Joseph. 
ZipaCa:  Zarea).  The  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(Esth.  V.  10,  14,  vi.  13),  who  counselled  him  to 
prepare  the  gallows  for  Mordecai,  but  predicted  her 
nusband's  ruin  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  Mordecai 
was  a  Jew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZEBTEfra  (nrt:  itl>i«;  A1«x.  Sop^:  S»- 
retA).  Son  of  Ashur  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his 
wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ZE'BI  (nV:  2ovp(:  Son).  One  of  the  ions 
of  Jedulhun  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ixv.  3). 
In  ver.  1 1  he  is  called  IzRi. 

ZER'OB  O^IS :  'lapiS;  Alex.'Ap4t:  Seror). 
A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the  fiither  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ZEBTTAH (njniV:  Vat. omits;  Alex.  Jiapoia: 
Sand).  The  moUier  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
(1  K.  xi.  26).  In  the  additional  narrative  of 
the  LXX.  inserted  after  1  K.  xii.  24,  she  is  called 
Sarin  (a  cormption  of  Zereda),  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  harlot. 

ZEBUB3ABEL  (^33^1,  "  dispersed  "  or 
"b^otten,  in  Babylon:"  ZopoPifif\:  Serubabel). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  paieotage  is  a  little 
obscure,  from  bis  being  always  called  the  son  of 
Shealtiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  &c ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12, 
14,  &c.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogies 
(Matt.  i.  12 ;  Luke  iit  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19,  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel 
or  Salathiel  s  brother,  nnd  consequently  as  Salathiel's 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
his  true  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Judah — a  supposition  which 
tallies  with  the  facts  that  Sahthiel  appears  as  the 
first-bom,  and  that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him. 

There  are  two  histories  of  Zerubbafael :  the  one, 
that  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  the 
other,  that  in  the  Apoci-yphal  Books  and  Josephus. 

The  history  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 

and  Parsons  either  substitute  «k  miAavc  for  It,  or  exhibit 
some  varlatfon  of  the  words  quoted  above  tmn  the  Alex. 
MS.    The  Vulgate  entirely  omits  the  name. 
'  •  Or  possibly  the  two  first  of  these  four  names  should 
be  Jotneid.  Beth-bis-shittsh-ZeRrsthah. 

'  Zererah  appears  hi  Judg.  vll.  n,  nflTIV,  with  the 
particle  of  motion  attached,  which  Is  all  but  Identical  vith 
nrmS,  zeredathah. 
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follows ; — In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  he  vnis  liring 
at  Babylon,  and  was  the  recognized  prince  (tOC']) 
of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was 
called   nni^jn  B'^n,  or  DE'nn   (Rhesa),  "  the 

Prince  of  the  Captivity,"  or  "  the  Prince."  On 
the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  deci'ee  he  immediately  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  of  his  countrymen  "  whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  both  fi-om  his 
having,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  childi'en,  received 
a  Chaldee  name  {SuESHBiUZAR],  and  from  his  re- 
ceiving fi-om  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  (iHIB)  of 

Judaea.  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  the  Temple, 
having  been  effected,  and  copious  presents  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  goods,  and  beasts,  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  captives,  Zerubbaliel  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied 
by  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  priests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  their  followers.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusniem,  Zerubbabcl's  first  care  was 
to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacrifice.  [Ji':8UUA.]  Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Keast  of  Taliemacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
in  Bzr.  iii.  4 ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  vers.  4,  5,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  meidy  an  epitome  of  Neh.  viii., 
which  belongs  to  very  ditierent  times.  [Ezra,  Book 
OP;  Nehemiah,  Book  OF.]  But  his  gi-eat  work, 
which  he  set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple.  Being  armed  with  a  grant  fmm 
Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building,  and  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  builders  (Ezr.  vi.  4), 
he  had  collected  the  materials,  including  oedai'-trees 
brought  fi-om  Lelxmon  to  Joppa,  acconling  to  the 
precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  16), 
and  got  together  masons  and  cai-penters  to  do  the 
work,  by  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  their 
return  to  Jerusalem.  Aud  accordingly,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the 
pomp  which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in 
their  vestments  with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of 
Asaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  veiy  same  Psalm 
of  praise  for  God's  nnfailing  mercy  to  Israel,  which 
was  sung  when  Solomon  dedicated  his  Temple  (2 
Chr.  V.  1 1-I4) ;  while  the  people  responded  with 
a  great  shont  of  joy,  "  because  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Loixl  was  laid."  How  strange 
must  h.ire  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbnbel  at 
this  moment!  As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion, 
and  beheld  from  its  summit  tlie  desolations  of 
Jeruralem,  the  site  of  the  Temple  blank,  David's 
palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  Athens'  sepulchres  de- 
tiled  and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  of 
desertion  aud  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  W!U  once  the 
joyous  city ;  and  then  i-emembered  how  his  great 
ancestor  David  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph 
to  the  very  spot  where  he  w^as  then  standing,  how 
Solomon  had  reigned  there  in  all  his  magniticence 
and  power,  and  bow  the  petty  kings  and  potentates 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  his  vassals 
and  tributaries,  how  must  his  heart  alternately 
hare  swelled  with  pride,  and  throbbed  with  an- 
guish, and  sunk  in  humiliation  I    In  the  midst  of 
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these  mighty  memories  he  was  but  the  officer  of  s 
foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  r^mmiit 
of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  laul 
hardly  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  prescaee 
of  their  hostile  and  jealous  neigfabonrt;  and  jet 
there  he  was,  the  son  of  David,  the  heir  of  gnit 
and  mysterious  promises,  returned  by  a  wonlerftil 
Providence  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  At  hii 
bidding  the  daily  sacrifice  had  been  restored  iflera 
cessation  of  half  a  century,  and  now  the  foundatioBS 
of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid,  amidst  the  sonti 
of  the  Levites  singing  according  to  David's  onli- 
naoce,  and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
was  a  heartstirring  situation ;  and,  despite  all  tht 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  tint 
Zerabbabel's  &ith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  iaio 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delars  to  be 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  Tk 
Samaritans  or  Cutheans  pnt  in  a  cUim  to  join  villi 
the  Jews  hi  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  wha 
Zernbbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admit 
them  into  partnership  they  tried  to  hinder  theo 
from  building,  and  hired  counselloni  to  fnittnte 
their  purpose.  They  probably  contrived,  in  tk 
first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  vhidi 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenoe,  and  thts  br 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court 
o(  Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  s 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  yean 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  ran 
of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  Nor  does  Zenibbebel 
appear  quite  blameless  for  this  long  delay.  Tbe 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Temple  wen 
not  such  as  need  have  stopped  the  work;  atxi 
during  this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  years  Zerab- 
babel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had  been  busy  In 
building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  oee 
might  even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
be^  brought  lor  the  Temple  bad  been  used  ts 
decorate  private  dwellings  (comp.  the  use  of  jSO 

in  Hagg.  i.  4,  and  1  K.  vii.  .<t,  7).  They  ha4  ii 
fact,  ceased  (o  care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple 
(Hagg.  i.  2-4),  and  had  not  noticed  that  Cod  wa 
rebuking  thdr  lukewarmness  by  withholding  His 
blessing  from  their  labours  (Hagg.  i.  5-11).  Bat  is 
the  second  year  of  Darius  light  dawned  upon  tbe 
darkness  of  the  colony  from  Babylon,  io  tbst 
year — it  was  the  most  memorable  event  in  Zerab- 
babel's life — the  spirit  of  prophecy  suddenly  blsvd 
up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  amongst  the  reliuwd 
captives;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  toensv 
till  the  ministry  of  John  tlie  Baptist  was  prectilel 
by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Haggai  and  Zednriab. 
Their  words  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  s  ini>- 
ment  Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  thre* 
his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  aeceoded 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  [Jeshua.]  Unde- 
terred by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder 
the  pr<^Tess  of  the  building,  they  went  on  vitb 
the  work  even  while  a  reference  was  being  made  *> 
Darius ;  and  when,  aflcr  the  original  decree  rf 
Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbataoa,  a  most  gnaoM 
and  favourable  decree  was  issued  by  Dari<u>  <■* 
joining  Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist  the  Jen 
with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king's  "• 
pense,  the  work'  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  yesr  <f 
Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was  fistk. 
with  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.   It 
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is  difficult  to  calcujate  how  gi-eRt  was  the  effect 
of  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  sus- 
taining the  coiu*age  and  energy  of  Zerubbabel  in 
caiTving  his  work  to  completion.  Addressed,  as 
many  of  them  were,  directly  to  Zerubbabel  bj 
name,  s)>caking,  aa  they  did,  most  glorious  things 
of  the  Temple  which  he  was  building,  conveying 
to  Zerubbabel  himself  extraordinary  assurances  of 
Divine  &vonr,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent 
and  consolatory  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Judah,  aud  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they  necessarily  exercised  an  immense  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind  (Uagg.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  4-9, 
21-23  ;  Zech.  iv.  6-10,  viii.  3-8,  9,  18-23).  It  U 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon 
Zerubbabel  were  the  immediate  instrument  by 
which  the  church  and  commonwealth  of  Judah 
were  preseiTed  from  destruction,  and  received  a 
life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
learn  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  coui«s  of  priests  and  Lerites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47J; 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of 
a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  Diu-ius,  with 
whidi  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel :  a  mau  inferior 
to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  tiie  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance,  in  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  government,  of  his  work,  his  courageous 
iiiith,  or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of 
so  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utteiunces. 

The  Apoci-yphal  history  of  Zei-ubbobel,  which, 
AS  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius 
on  his  accession,  three  young  men  of  his  body-gnaitl 
luid  a  contest  who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence. 
That  one  of  the  three  (Zei-ubbabel)  writing  "Women 
are  strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth 
away  the  victory;"  and  ailerwanls  defendiog  his 
sentence  with  much  eloquence,  was  dedared  by 
acclamation*  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his 
reward,  at  the  king's  hand,  that  the  king  should 
perform  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  Upon  which  the  king 
gave  him  letters  to  all  his  treasoreis  and  governors 
on  the  other  side  tlie  river,  with  grants  of  money 
and  exemption  from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  which  the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh. 
vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  his- 
tory of  Zerubbabel  as  given  in  Scripture.  Appa- 
rently, too,  the  compiler  did  not  pei-ceive  that 
Sanabasar''  (Sheshbazzar)  was  the  same  person  as 
Zerubbabel.  Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbazzar  with  Zerubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile 
the  story  m  1  Esdr.  by  saying,  '•  Now  it  so  fell 
out  that  about  this  time  Zorot»bel,  who  had  been 
made  governor  of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  cap- 
tivity, came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem,  for  there 
had  been  an  M  friendship  between  him  and  the 
king,"  4c.  {Ant.  xi.  3.).  But  it  is  obvious  on 
the  iiice  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Josephus's  inven- 
tion to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical  Ezra. 
[EsORAg,  First  Book  of.]      Josephus  has  also 
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•  with  the  shoot,  "  Jdagna  est  veillaa,  et  prsevaleblt  1" 
b  jMfofiairafi  is  merely  a  corruption  ot^iaffafiaaofi. 


another  story  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  found 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorubabel  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Darius  to  accuse  the  Sionaritan  governors  and 
bipparchs  of  withholding  from  the  Jews  the  grants 
made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  for  the 
ofieiing  of  sacrifices  and  other  Temple  expenses ; 
and  of  his  obtaining  a  decree  from  the  king  com- 
manding his  ofBcei-s  in  Samaria  to  supply  the 
high-priest  with  all  that  he  i-equired.  But  that 
this  is  not  authentic  history  seems  pretty  ceiiain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors,  Sambabaa  being 
an  imitation  or  corruption  of  Sanballat,  Tanyanes 
of  Tutnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  LXX.),  Sadmces  of 
Sathrabouzanes,  confused  with  Shadruch,  Bobelo  of 
Zoro-babel ;  and  the  names  of  the  ambass.-idors, 
which  are  manifestly  copied  from  the  list  in  1  Esdi-. 
V.  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and  Mardochaens, 
correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias,  and  Mardochaens 
of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius,  as  given  by  Josephus,  is  as  manifestly 
copied  from  the  decree  of  Daiius  in  Ezr.  vi.  6-10. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  tlie  document  used  by 
Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous  Apociyphal 
religious  romances  which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  wei-e 
so  ftiud  of  about  the  4th  and  3rd  century  befoie 
Christ,  and  was  written  pai-tly  to  explain  Zoro- 
babel's  presence  at  the  couVt  of  Darius,  as  spoken 
of  in  1  Esdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of  Mordeeai  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it 
seemed),  and  paitly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  re- 
viling and  humiliating  the  Samaritans.  It  also 
gratified  the  favourite  taste  for  embellishing,  and 
corroborating,  and  giving,  as  was  thought,  addi- 
tional probability  to  the  Scriptui-e  narrative,  and 
dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  triumphs. 
[Esther,  Book  of.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerubbabel's  place  in 
the  geneidogy  of  Chrbt.  It  has  ali^eady  been  ob- 
served that  in  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12,  and  Luke 
iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  moie 
moment  to  lemajk  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Heie  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  of 
Judali,  the  foremost  man  of  his  countiy,  with  a 
double  genealogy,  one  repiesenting  bim  as  descend- 
ing from  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  otiier  as  the 
descendant  indeed  of  David,  but  through  a  long 
line  of  private  and  imknown  pei^on*.  We  find  him, 
too,  filling  the  position  of  Prince  of  Judah  at  a 
time  when,  as  far  as  the  history  informs  us,  the 
royal  family  was  utterly  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  from  the  last  king,  he  would  have  been 
his  gi'audson,  neitlier  the  hlstoiy,  nor  the  contem- 
porary prophets,  nor  Josephus,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  being  a  near  reh- 
tive  of  Jeconiah,  while  at  the  same  time  the  natural 
interpretation  of  Jer.  xzii.  30  shows  Jeconiah  to 
have  been  childless.  The  inference  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  Zerubbabel  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jeooniah's  royal  estate,  tlie  grandson  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  [Salathiel;  Genealoot  of  Christ. 
For  Zerabbabel's  descendants  see  Hanamiah  8.] 

In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appeai-s  in  the  Greek  form 
of  Zorobabel.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZE'EUL&fl  (njm,  and  once  "  finX:  Sopowfa: 
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Sanin).  A  woman  who,  m  long  u  the  JewUi 
records  are  read,  wlU  be  known  a<  the  mother  of 
the  three  leading  heroes  of  Dsrid's  army — Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel— the  "  sons  of  Zemiah."  She 
and  Abigail  are  specified  in  the  genealogy  of 
David's  family  in  I  Chr.  ii.  13-17  a*  "  sisters 
of  the  sons  of  Jeme  "  (rer.  16 ;  oomp,  Joseph.  JtU, 
vii.  10,  §1),  The  eipressioa  is  in  itself  enough  to 
raise  a  sospicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Jesse,  a  suspidoo  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  2  Sam.  xrii.  25,  that  Abigail  wa*  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the 
younger  of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  probable  inference 
that  they  were  both  the  danghters  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  this  Nahash  be — as  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  coajectored — the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ito,  and  the  former  hnsband  of  Jesw's  wife,  or 
some  other  person  unknown,  most  for  ever  remain 
a  mere  conjecture.  [David,  vol.  i.'p.  401,]  Other 
explaoatioDs  are  giren  nnder  NahJlSH,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
Her  relation  to  Jesse  (in  the  original  bhai)  is  a- 
pressed  in  the  name  of  her  son  Ab-ishai. 

Of  Zeruiah's  hnsband  there  is  no  mentioQ  in  the 
Bible.  Josephns  ( Ant.  tU.  1,  §3)  explicitly  states 
his  name  to  have  been  Souri  CXovpi),  but  no  corro- 
boration of  the  statement  appears  to  hare  been  dia- 
oovered  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephns 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such 
remarkable  sons  must  herself  hare  been  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  this  may  account  for  the  Gut, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  fimiily  is  always 
oalled  after  her,  and  that  her  husband's  name  has 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  iu  the 
sacred  record*.  [Q.] 

ZE'THAH(Dm:  ZqAfy,  Z*9iit;  Alex.  Zw 
Si/i,  Zotin :  Zetkan,  Zathan.)  The  son  of  Laadan, 
a  Qershonita  Levite'(l  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  22  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jehiel,  or  Jehieli, 
and  so  the  grandson  of  Laadan. 

ZE'THAKqnn:  ZiuMr;  Alex.  'lMi»:  Ze- 

thmi).  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

ZE'THABOm:  'A/teraC<<i:  Zethar).  One 
of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasnems  who  attended 
upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded  to  bring  Vashti 
into  his  presence  (Esth.  i.  10). 

ZI'A  C^t:  ZoW:  Zia\  One  of  the  Gadites 
who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ZI'BA(Ka«V,  once'KSY:  3eii33;  Alex.2<i3a, 
and  in  ch.  xri.  2, 2i/3^ ;  Joseph.  2i0<(t :  Sibai).  A 
person  who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with 
no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi.  1-4,  xii. 
17,  29).    He  had  been  a  slave  (*13^)  of  the  house 

of  Saal  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
(.probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  Philistine  in- 
cursion which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  master's 
family)  had  been  set  free  (Joseph.  Ani.  vii.  5,  §5). 
The  opportunities  thus  afibrded  him  he  had  so 
&r  improved,  that  when  first  encountered  in  the 
history  he  is  head  of  an  establishment  of  fifteen 
sons  wul  twenty  slaves.  David's  reception  of  Me- 
phiboeheth  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Ziba  with 
bis  whole  establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bond- 
age firom  which  he  had  for  so  long  been  free.  It 
reduced  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 
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to  the  position  of  a  mere  dependant.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  bis 
conduct  towards  David  and  towards  Mephibosheth. 
Beyond  this  the  writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  his 
remarks  on  Ziba  under  the  head  of  Mephibo- 
sheth. [G.] 

ZIB'IA(M^3V:  S(/3u<:  &6m).  A  Benjamite. 
apparently,  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  son  of  Sha- 
haraim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZIB'IAH  (nnV:  -itfU,  'loraSiUv ;  Alex. 
'A$iJi,  "laaSi :  Sebia),  A  native  of  Beersheba,  sad 
mother  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xit  1 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

ZIB'EO^  {•(\S^'t:2*P*yAp:  SOeon).  Father 
of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although  called  a  Hirite,  he 
is  probably  the  same  as  ZIbeon  the  son  of  Seir  the 
Honte  (vers.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  40).  the 
latter  signifying  "cave.dweller,"  and  the  former 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothing 
of  the  race  of  the  Troglodytes ;  or  more  probably 
Mnn  (the  Hivite),  is  a  mistnuiscriptioo  for  ^vin 
(theHorite). 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeaa 
is,  that  Anah  in  ver.  2  is  called  his  daughter,  and 
in  ver.  24  his  son ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be 
easily  exphiined  by  supposhig  that  HS  refos  to 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  name  next  preceding 
it :  the  Samaritan,  it  should  be  observed,  has  {3. 
An  allusion  is  mwle  to  some  unrecorded  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Horites  in  the  passage,  "  this  [wis 
that]  Anah  that  fonild  the  mules  in  the  wilderwsi, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  fiither"  (Gen.  xxxvi 
24).  The  word  rmdered  "  mules  "  in  the  A.  V. 
is  the  Heb.  D*tp*,  perhaps  the  Emims  or  giants,  as 
in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D^^Kn,  and  so  also 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  Gesenius  prefers  "  hot- 
springs,"  following  the  Vulg.  rendering.  Zibeon 
was  also  one  of  the  dukes,  or  {Aylarcha,  of  the 
Horites  (ver.  29).  For  the  iden'tifkatioo  with 
Beeii,  &ther  of  Judith  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34), 
see  Beesi,  and  see  also  Anau.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZICH'BI  (naj :  Ztxp*i  •■  Zediri).  1.  Son  of 
Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).  His  Dame 
is  incorrectly  given  in  modem  edition*  of  the  A.  V. 
"  Zithri,"  though  it  is  printed  ZlcuBl  in  the  <d. 
of  1611. 

2.  {Za%pl\  Alex.  Z<xp(.)  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Z<xpf ;  Alex.  Zoxpi-)  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viu.  23). 

4.  (Z«xf>(.)  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

5.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  called  Zabdi  md 
Zaccdb  (1  Ctir.  ix.  15). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Uosei 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

7.  The  &ther  of  Eliezer,  the  chief  of  the  Ren- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

8.  (Zapf ;  Alex.  Zajcpi-)  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
His  son  Amasiah  commanded  200,000  men  in  Je- 
boshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  zvii.  16). 

9.  (Zaxoffw-)  Father  ofElishaphat,  one  of  the 
conspirators  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

10.  (Zfxpf;  Alex.  'ECeXPf-)  An  Ephnimlte 
hero  in  the  invading  anny  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Re- 
maliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  In  the  battle  which 
was  so  disastixtus  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Hia- 
seiah  the  king's  son,  Azrikam,  the  prefect  of  the 
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palace,  and  Elkanab,  who  was  next  to  the  king,  fell 
bj  the  hand  of  Zichri. 

11.  {Ztxpi.)  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joel  14 
(Neh.  xi.  9).     He  was  probably  a  Benjamite. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Je8hna(Neh.  lii.  17).  [W.  A.W.] 

ZID'DIM  (Onvn,  with  the  daf.  artide:  r&y 
Tv(>(m> ;  Alex,  omits :  Aaeddim).  One  of  the  for- 
tified towns  of  the  allotment  of  Nsphtali,  according 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Josh, 
xix.  35),  The  translators  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  appear 
to  hare  read  the  word  in  the  original,  D^VD,  "  the 
Tyrians,"  while  those  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the 
other  hand,  read  it  as  ]^*iy,  Zidon.    These  readioga 

were  probably  both  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
name  next  following  that  in  question,  riz.  Zer, 
was  that  of  Tyre.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  indeed  Tyra  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the 
allotment,  not  of  Naphtali,  but  of  Asher  (xix.  28, 
29).  The  Jeruaalon  Talmud  {MegiUah,  i.)  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Tsiddim 
with  Ktfr  Chittai,  which  Schwarx  (182)  with  much 
probabihty  takes  to  be  the  present  Battin,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  well  known  Kwn  Hattta,  or 
"  Horns  of  Hattin,"  a  few  miles  west  of  Tiberias. 
This  identification  falls  in  with  the  &ct  that  the 
three  next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  lake,  [O.] 

ZrDKTJAH  (njpnX:  2»»««'«!  Stdecias). 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the  ooTe- 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
Zedgkiah. 

ZI'DON  or  BI'DON  (fn>'t  and  ■^"'i:  SiWr: 
Sidoa).  Gen.  x.  19, 1 5 ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28 ;  Judg. 
i.  31,  xriii.  28 ;  Joel  iii.  4  (ir.  4) ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4, 
12;  Jer.  xxr.  22,  xxrii.  3;  Ez.  xxriii.  21,  22; 
Zech.  u.  2 ;  Matt  xi.  21,  22,  xt.  21 ;  Luke  vi. 
17,  X.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31.— An 
ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude 
33°  34'  05"  N.,  less  than  twenty  English  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tjrre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsldon, 
signifies  "  Fishing,"  or  "  Fishery  "  (see  Gesenius, 
S.C.).  Its  modem  name  is  Saida.  It  is  situated  in 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Joseph.  Ant. 
T.  3,  §l,Tk  ftiya  vtHoy  iiSAyos  itiKnts)  at  a 
point  where  the  monntains  recede  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  (Keniick's  F/iomicia,  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  which  there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  "  The  plain  is 
flat  and  low,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  the 
Sandbook  for  Syriii  and  Pakstine,  "  but  near  the 
ooivst  line  rises  a  little  bill,  a  spur  from  which 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yai'ds  into  the  sea  in  a 
south-western  direction.  On  the  northern  slope  of 
the  promontory  thus  formed  stands  the  old  city  of 
Zidon.  The  hill  behind  on  the  south  is  covered  by 
the  citadel "  {Ettc.  BrUamtica,  8th  edition,  s.c). 

From  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  its  neighbour  Tyre,  with  which 
its  name  is  so  often  associated.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
passages  above  re&rred  to  in  which  the  two  cities 
are  mentioned  together.  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  at  once  be  deemed  acci- 
'  dental,  or  the  mere  result  of  Tyi«'s  being  the 
nearest  of  the  two  cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not 
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that  some  doubt  on  this  point  is  raised  by  the 
order  being  reversed  in  two  works  which  were 
written  at  a  period,  afler  Zidon  had  enjoyed  a  long 
temporary  superioiity  (Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two. 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  piD- 
phets ;  and  the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against 
Tyre,  as  a  single  colossal  power  (Ez.  xivi.,  xxvii., 
xzviii.  1-19;  Is.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
shorter  and  vaguer  utterances  against  Zidon  (Ez. 
xxviii.  21-23).  And  the  predominant  Biblical 
interest  of  Tyre  arises  fi-om  the  prophecies  relating 
to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xriii.  3),  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity 
than  Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
when  their  dty  had  been  reduced  by  the  king  of 
Ascalon,  founded  Tyre  the  year  before  the  capture 
of  Troy.     Justin,  however,  is  such  a  weak  autho- 
rity   for   any  disputed  historical  fact,  and    his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuiacy,  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi.  2) 
that-,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians.   In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  never 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup- 
posed connexion  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally 
impossible.    This  is  a  very  strong  point ;    but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can 
prove  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  the  very  distaut  period  when  alone  the  Zidonians 
would  bare  built  Tyi«,  if  they  founded  it  at  all ; 
or  that  it  would  hare  applied  not  only  to  the  con- 
scious and  deliberate   founding  of  a  colony,  but 
likewise  to  such  an  almost  accidental  founding  of  a 
city,  as  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Justin.     Cer- 
tainly,  there   is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in 
Zidonians  having  founded  Tyi-e,  as  the  Tyrians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.     And  at  any  rate  this  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  eai'ly  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two  cities.     This  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  1 5),  and 
is  implied  in  the  name  of  "  Great  Zidon,"  or  "  the 
Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it  in 
Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).     It  is  confirmed,  likewise, 
by  Sid<Hiians  being  used  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiii.  6;  Judg, 
xviii,  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being 
no  delivei'er  to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  far  from  Zidon  ; " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance, 
it  would  hare  been  more  natuial  to  mention  Tyre, 
which   professed  substantially  the  same  religion, 
and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer  (Judg.  xriii. 
28).     It  is  in  accordance  with  the  inference  to  b« 
drawn  from  these  circumstances  that  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  is  mention 
both  of  Sidon  and   the  Sidooians  {Od.  xv.  425, 

H.  xxiii.  743) ;  and  the  land  of  the  Sidouians  is 
called  *<Sidonia"  {Od.  xiii,  285),  One  point, 
however,  in  the  Homeric  poems  deserves  to  be 
specially  noted  concerning  the  Sidonians,  that  they 
are  never  btre  mentioned  as  traders,  or  pi'aised  for 
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their  nautical  skill,  for  which  they  w«re  afterwards 
•0  celebrated  (Hei-od.  tu.  44,  96).  The  traden 
are  invariably  known  by  the  genei-al  name  of  Phoe- 
nicians, which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Sidonian> ; 
but  still  the  special  praite  of  Sidonians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  When  Achilles  distiibated 
prizes  nt  the  games  in  honour  of  Patrodus,  he  gave 
as  tlie  prize  of  the  swiftest  runner,  a  large  silver 
bowl  for  mixing  wine  with  water,  which  had  been 
cunningly  made  by  the  skilful  Sidouians,  but 
which  Phoenicians  had  brought  over  the  sea  (//. 
uiii.  743, 744).  And  when  Menelaus  wished  to  give 
to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beautiful  and  most 
valuable,  he  presented  him  with  a  similar  mixing- 
bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the 
work  of  Hephaestus,  which  had  been  a  gift  to 
Menelaus  himself  from  Phaedimus,  king  of  the 
Sidoniana  (Oki.  iv.  til4-618,  and  Od.  xv.  I.e.). 
And  again,  all  the  beautifully  embroidered  robes 
of  Andromache,  from  which  she  selected  one  as  an 
offering  to  Athene,  were  the  productions  of  Sidonian 
women,  which  Paris,  when  coming  to  Troy  with 
Helen,  had  brought  trom  Sidouia  ( //.  vi.  239-295). 
But  in  no  ca)«  is  anything  mentioned  as  having 
been  brought  from  Sidon  in  .Sidonian  vessels  or  by 
Sidonian  sailora.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoenician 
vessels  were  principally  fitted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Sidon. 

From  the  time  uf  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  it  appeai-s  to  have  been 
subonlinate  to  Tyre.  When  the  people  called 
"  Zidonians  "  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  pUin  of  Zidon  ai«  meant,  as, 
for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to  Hii'am  that 
there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that  could  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  v.  6) ;  and 
possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  &ther  of  Jezebel,  is 
called  their  king  (IK.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to 
Menander  in  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2),  was  king 
of  the  Tynans.  This  may  likewise  be  the  meaning 
when  Asbtoroth  is  called  the  Goddess,  or  Abomina- 
tion, of  the  Zidonians  (IK.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  or  when  women  of  the  Zidonians  are  mentioned 
in  reference  to  Solomon  (1  K.  zi.  1).  And  this 
seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  phrases,  "  daughter 
of  Zidon ,"  and  "  meixshanti  of  Zidon,"  and  even  once 
of  "  Zidon  "  itself  (Is.  xxiii.  12, 2, 4)  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  against  Tyre.  Thei-e  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Zidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  called,  was 
threatened  by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3). 
Still,  all  that  is  known  i-especting  it  during  this 
epoch  is  Teiy  scanty,  amounting  to  scai'cely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in 
ahiTes,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink  from 
selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [Phoenicians, 
p.  1001];  that  the  city  was  governed  by  kings 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22);  that,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  ma- 
rineia  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8) ;  that,  at  one  period, 
it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre ; 
and  that,  when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  inraied 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 
It  seems  strange  to  bear  of  the  subjection  of  one 
great  city  to  another  great  city  only  twenty  miles 
oft",  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion;  but  the  &ct  is  rendei^  conceivable 

*  In  an  excellent  account  of  this  revolt,  Bp.  Tbirlwall 
seems  to  have  regarded  Diodonis  as  meaning  Sidon  itself 
by  the  words  iv  rj)  Stjurtui',  xvl.  41  (Hitlory  if  Gnax, 
vi.  ItD);  and  lUut,  In  bis  French  translation  of  Dlodorna 
iBioUotUqiu  BUtariqut  de  Oiodm  dt  Sicik,  Paris,  183T, 
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by  the  relation  of  Athens  to  its  allies  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Italian  r^Uics 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable  that  its 
rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  influential  in 
inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  century  later,  to  submit 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  without  offering  sny 
serious  resistance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  te 
have  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  anl 
it  is  recoixied  that,  towards  the  close  of  tliat  period, 
it  fiir  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealtli 
and  importance  (Diod.  xvi.  44 ;  Mela,  i.  12). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  ly 
Nebuchadnezzai'  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken  sad 
impoverish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  at 
the  expense  of  Tyre  ;  as  it  was  an  obvious  expedient 
for  any  Tynan  merchants,  artisans,  and  sailors,  who 
deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to  transfer  thdr 
residence  to  Zidon.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  wen 
highly  favoured,  and  were  a  pre-eminently  important 
element  of  his  naval  power.  When,  from  a  hill  near 
Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat-race  in  his  fleet,  the 
prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians  (Herod,  vii.  4*). 
When  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  goldm 
canopy  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (vii.  100>;  whoi  he 
wished  to  examine  the  months  of  the  river  Penem, 
he  entrusted  himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  «as 
his  wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128);  and 
when  tlie  Tyrants  and  general  oflicers  of  his  gnat 
expedition  sat  in  order  of  honour,  the  king  of  the 
Sidonians  Kit  first  (viii.  67).  Again,  Uerodotiu 
states  tliat  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  vessda 
of  tlie  whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Sidonians  (vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  Homer  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  sajring  that 
Nireus  (thrice-named)  was  the  most  beantiftil  of  all 
the  Gi'eeks  who  went  to  Troy,  after  the  son  of  Pdeas, 
so  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans, when  he  praises  the  resaels  of  Artoniaa 
(probably  for  the  daring  of  their  crews),  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the  whole 
fleet,  "  after  the  Sidonitmi "  (vii.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  most  disastrous  catastrophes  recorded 
in  history.  Unlike  the  siege  and  captnie  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  narrated  by  se- 
veral writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  interest 
through  its  relation  to  such  a  renoK-ned  oonqneror, 
the  fate  of  Sidon  is  only  known  through  the  history 
of  Diodorus  (xvi.  42-45),  and  is  mainly  connected 
with  Aiiaxerxes  Ochus  (B.C.  359-338),  a  monareh 
who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled  aversion  and 
contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  overthrow  of  Sidoo 
has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves.  The  principal  circumstances  were  these. 
While  the  Persians  were  making  preparations  in 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  some 
Persian  satraps  and  generals  behaved  oppiessirely 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidonian*  diri- 
sion  of  the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this,  the  Sidonian 
people  projected  a  revolt ;  and  having  first  concerted 
arrangements  with  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  insde 
a  treaty  with  Nectanebus,  they  put  their  designs 
into  execution.  They  commenced  by  committing 
outrages  in  a  iwidence  and  park  (TopcfSeiffoj)  of 

torn.  V.  73),  actually  translales  the  words  by  "  Sidon." 
The  real  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be  as  ststed  in  ^ 
text.  Indeed,  olherwlse  there  was  no  snfOdent  reason  for 
mentioning  Tripolis  as  specially  connected  with  the  caMM 
of  the  war. 
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the  Penian  king ;  the;'  burnt  a  large  store />f  fodder 
which  bad  been  collected  for  the  Pei-sian  cavalry ; 
and  they  seized  and  put  to  death  the  Pereians  who 
had  been  guilty  of  insults  towards  the  Sidonians. 
Afterwai-ds,  under  their  King  Tennes,  with  the 
assistance  from  Egypt  of  4000  Greek  meicenaiies 
under  Mentor,  they  expelled  the  Persian  satraps 
from  Phoenicia ;  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
their  dty,  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  and 
prepaied  for  a  desperate  resistance.  But  their  King 
Tennes  proved  a  traitor  to  their  cause — and  in  pei-- 
formanoe  of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  betrayed 
into  the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 
death  with  javelins.  Five  hundred  other  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of  supplica- 
tion, shared  the  same  fate ;  and  by  concert  between 
Tennes  and  Mentor,  the  Persian  ti-oops  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  and  occupied  the  city 
walls.  The  Sidonians,  before  the  an-ival  of  Ochus, 
had  burnt  their  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leaving 
the  town;  and  when  they  saw  tliemselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persian  troops,  they  adopted  the 
desperate  resolntion  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
their  fiunilies,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own 
house  (B.C.  351).  Forty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  hare  perished  in  the  flames.  Tennes  himself  did 
not  save  his  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him  to  death.  The 
privilege  of  searching  the  ruins  was  sold  for  money. 
After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gi'adually  reco- 
vered from  the  blow ;  fresh  immigrants  from  other 
cities  must  have  settled  in  it ;  and  probably  many 
Sidonian  sailors  survived,  who  bad  been  plying  their 
trade  elsewhere  in  merchant  vessels  «t  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  Issus  was 
fought  about  eighteen  years  afterwards  (u.C.  333), 
and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  restoi'ed  city 
opened  their  gates  to  Alexandei'  of  their  own  accord, 
from  hati-ed,  as  is  expressly  stated  of  Darius  and 
the  Persians  (Arriad,  Aiwh.  Al.  ii.  15).  The 
impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  revolt  of  Sidon  now  be- 
came apparent;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
against  Tyre.  After  aiding  to  bring  upon  Tyi-e  as 
great  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  tlieir  own  city, 
they  wei-e  so  fiir  merciful  that  they  saved  the  lives  of 
many  Tyrians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships, 
and  then  transporting  them  to  Sidon  (Q.  Cuitius, 
iv.  4, 15).  From  this  time  Sidon,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  contests  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  important 
poUtical  pai-t  in  history.  It  became,  however,  again 
a  flourishing  town — and  Polybius  (v.  70)  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  Antiochus  in  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  over  against  Sidon 
(B.C.  '.218),  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  it  from 
the  abundance  of  its  resources,  and  the  great  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or  lefugees.  Sub- 
sequently, accoi-ding  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10,  §2), 
Jalius  Caesar  wrote  a  letter  respecting  Hytcanus, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Magistrates,  Council  and 
Demos  of  Sidon."  This  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Sidonians  enjoyed  the  forms  of  liberty,  though 
Dion  Cassius  says  [  hi  v.  7)  that  Augustus,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  East,  deprived  tliem  of  it  for  seditious 

>>  Pliny  elsewhere  (Aat  i/iit  xxxvL  ti  [26])  gives  an 
account  of  the  suppoH-d  accideutdl  invention  of  glass  in 
'  Phoenldm.  The  story  is  that  some  merdmnts  on  the  sea- 
shore made  use  of  some  lunjps  of  natron  to  support  their 
caaldmos ;  and  that,  when  tbe  natron  was  sutdccted  to  the 
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conduct.  Not  long  after,  Strabo  in  his  account  of 
Phoenicia,  says  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  "  Both  were 
illustrious  and  sglendid  formerly,  and  noio;  but 
which  should  be  called  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  "  (xvi.  p. 
756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
on  a  fine  naturally-formed  harbour.  He  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  the  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  astronomy ;  and  says  that  the  best  oppor- 
tunities were  aSbrded  in  Sidon  for  acquiiing  a  know- 
ledge of  these  and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  dilitiuguished 
philosophers,  natives  of  Sidon, as  BoethuSjWitii  whom 
he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  his  bro- 
ther IModotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of 
Sidon  when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most 
noithem  city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
his  journeys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufacture  of  ghiss 
at  Sidon  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  17  (19)  ;••  and  during  the 
Roman  period  we  may  conceive  Tyre  and  Sidon  as 
two  thriving  cities,  each  having  an  extensive  trade, 
and  each  having  its  staple  manufacture ;  the  latter 
of  gUss,  and  Tyre  of  purple  dyes  from  shell-fish. 

There  is  no  Biblical  reason  tor  following  minutely 
the  rest  of  the  histonr  of  Sidon.  It  shared  gene- 
rally the  fortunes  of  "Tyre,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  tho 
wai-8  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered  accordingly 
more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatal  year  1291  B.C. 
Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  have  fallen  quite 
so  low  as  Tyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-Dln,  emir  of  the 
Druses  between  1594  and  1634,  and  the  settlement 
at  Sayda  of  French  commercial  houses,  it  had  a  re- 
vival of  tiade  in  the  17th  and  part  of  the  1 8th 
century,  and  became  the  principal  dty  on  the 
Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the  east  and 
the  west  (see  Mimoiret  da  Chevalier  d^Arvieux, 
Paris,  1735,  torn.  i.  p.  294-379).  This  was  put 
an  end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  violence 
and  oppression  (Hitter's  Erdhinde,  Siebzehnter 
thai,  erste  abtheilung,  drittes  buch,  pp.  405-6), 
closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  dty  was  at  one  time  estimated  at  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  population,  if  it  ever  approached 
such  a  high  point,  has  since  materially  decreased, 
and  apparently  does  not  now  exceed  5000 ;  but  the 
town  still  shows  signs  of  foiiner  wealth,  and  the 
houses  are  better  constructed  and  more  solid  than 
those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built  of  stone. 
Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Sesearclies,  in.  p.  4)8-419). 
As  a  protection  against  the  Turks,  its  ancient  har- 
bour was  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth  by  the 
ciders  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  so  that  only  small  boats 
can  now  enter  it ;  and  larger*  vessels  anchor  to  the 
northwaiil,  where  they  aie  only  pi-otected  from  the 
south  and  east  winds  (Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Palestine,  1858,  p.  398).  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  Europe  uow  mainly  passes  through 
Beyrout,  as  its  most  important  commercial  centre; 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  Beyrout  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  pui  poses  of  modem  navigation,  are  so 

action  of  fire  In  coi^onctlon  with  the  sea  sand,  a  trans- 
lucent vitreous  stream  was  seen  to  flow  along  the  ground. 
This  story,  however,  Is  now  dlscreUited;  ss  it  requires 
Intense  furnace  heat  to  produce  the  fu&lon.    See  article ' 
■■  Olaas  "  In  the  JSncydofOtdia  Uritamucu,  aih  edition. 
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decided  that  it  if  certain  to  maintain  iti  preunt 
saperiority  over  Sidoo  and  Tjn. 

Id  oondiuion  it  may  b«  observed,  that  while  in 
OOT  own  times  no  important  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  at  or  near  Tyre,  the  case  is 
diflerent  with  Sidon.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  sepul- 
direa  in  the  rock,  and  there  are  Ulcewiw  sepulchral 
cares  in  the  adjoining  plain  (see  Porter,  Encydop, 
Britann.  I.e.).  "In  January,  1855,"  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "  one  of  the  sepulchral  caves  was  acci- 
dentally opened  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  S.E.  of  the 
city,  and  in  it  was  discovered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  Phoenician  monuments  in 

existence.     It  is  a  sarcophagus the  lid 

of  which  is  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mommy  with 
the  fitce  bare.    Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  lid  is  a 
perfect  Phoenician  inscription  in  twenty-two  lines, 
and  on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  is  another 
almost  as  long."     This  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the 
Nineveh  division  of  the  Sculptures  in  the  Louvre. 
At  first  sight,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
may  be  easily  mistaken ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  b«  black  marble.    On  the  authority,  however, 
of  M.  Suchard  of  Paris,  who  has  examined  it  very 
doeely,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  sarcophagus  is  of 
black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  more 
abundant  in   Egypt  than  elsewhere.     It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the  lid 
are  decidedly  of  the  Egyptian  type,and  the  head-dress 
is  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of'^a  bird  sculptured  on 
what  might  seem  the  place  of  the  right  and  left 
shoulder.     There  can  therefore  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  sarcophagus  was  either   made  in 
Egypt  and  sent  thence  to  Sidon,  or  that  it  was  made 
in  Phoenicia  in  imitation  of  similar  works  of  art  in 
Egypt.    The  inscriptions  themselves  ai-e  the  longest 
Phoenician  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to 
our  times.     A  translatioa  of  them  was  published 
by  Professor  Dietrich  at  Marburg  in  1855,  and 
by  Professor  Ewald  at  Gottingen  in  1856.     The 
predominant  idea  of  them  seems  to  be  to  warn  all 
men,  under  penalty  of  the  monarch's  cui'se,  against 
opening  his  sarcophagus  or  disturbing  his  repose  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  especially  in  oider  to  search 
for  treasures,  of  which  he  solemnly  declares  there  are 
none  in  his  tomb.    The  king's  title  is  "  King  of  the 
Sidonians ;"  and,  as  is  the  case  with  Ethbaal,  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  there  must 
remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title  ordi- 
narily aasnmed  by  kings  of  Sidon,  or  whether  it  had 
a  wider  significatioD.  We  learn  from  the  inscription 
that  the  king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoi'eth. 
With  regaitl  to  the  precise  date  of  the  king's  reign, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  indication. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  he  reigned  not  long  before 
the  11th  century  B.c.  [E.  T.] 


Coin  of  Zidun. 

•  The  onl7  Instance  tn  the  Autb.  Vers,  of  the  i 
in  a  proper  name. 
»  1  Ctar.  xK.  1  und  M. 
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ZIKLAG 

ZIDON'IANS  ('JhV,  Ex.  xixH.  30,  D*rrV, 
D'J^TV.  tJ'JhV,  and  imx  (1  K.  xi.  33)  pnV; 
'XMvioi,  exc  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  trrfomrfok  'Aavoif : 
SUknii,  exc.  Ex.  xxxii.  30,  vmatorai).  The  inha- 
bitants of  Zidon.  They  were  among  the  nations 
of  Canaan  left  to  practise  the  Israelites  in  the  ait 
of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  colonies  of  them  appear 
to  have  spread  up  into  the  hill  country  from  I.e- 
bonon  to  Misrephoth-maim  (Josh.  xiii.  4,  6),  whence 
in  later  times  they  hewed  cedar-trees  for  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  4).  They  oppressed  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  first  entrance  into  the  country  (Judg. 
X.  12),  and  appear  to  have  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless 
life  (Judg.  xviii.  7) ;  they  were  skilful  in  hewing 
timber  (1  K.  v.  6),  and  were  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Salomon.  They  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped 
Ashtoreth  as  their  tutelai-y goddess  (1  K. xi.  5,  33; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13),  as  well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  fixim 
whom  their  king  was  named  (IK.  xvi.  31).  The 
term  Zidonians  among  the  Hebrews  appeaia  to  have 
been  extended  in  meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians 
among  the  Greeks,  In  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  the  Vulgate 
read  O'TV,  the  LXX.  probably  "W*  nfe*,  for 
•m<_  »:*iy.  Zidonlan  women  (JlVjnV :  ivp", 
Sidoniae)  were  in  Solomon's  harem  (1  K.  xi.  1). 

ZIF*.  (If:  Mury;  Alex.C«i«v:  Zio\  I  K.vi. 
37.    [Month.] 

ZI'UA  (ttmy:  iovela,  Sqi;  Alex,  itvoi, 
2iaia:  Siha,  Soha).  1.  The  children  of  Zihawere 
a  family  of  Nethioim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
bnbel  (Ezr.  ii.  43 ;  Meh.  vii.  4ti).  2.  (Vat.  omits; 
Alex.  Sioi:  Soaha.)  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Ophel  (Neh.  xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a  fiimily,  and  so  identical  with  the  preceding. 

ZIK'LAG  ( J^PV,  and  twice  ^  3^?»  V  •  2««^ 
once  2tK<XcUc ;  in  Chron.''aKXa,  SvxAa,  iuyKifi ; 
Alex.  StaeAcry,  but  alsoSuteAey,  ZciccAa;  Joseph. 
3tKt\a:  Siceleg).  A  phtce  which  possesses  a 
special  interest  from  its  having  been  the  residenoe 
and  the  private  property  of  David.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Josh.  XV.,  where  it  is  enumerated  (ver.  31)  amongst 
those  of  the  extreme  south,  between  Hormah  (or 
Zephath)  and  Madmannah  (possibly  Beth  marta- 
both).  It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  connexion, 
amongst  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  S).  We  next 
encounter  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He 
resided  there  for  a  yeaa-  *  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ; 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam. 
i.  1,  iv.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron 
(ii.  1).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned,  in  oompnoy 
with  Beersheba,  Hazai-shual,  and  other  towns  of  the 
south,  as  being  reinhaUted  by  the  people  of  Judah 
after  their  return  from  the  Qiptivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 
Tbe  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  determine, 
notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  in  "  the  south  "  {negeb)  seems  certain, 
both  from  the  towns  named  with  it,  and  also  from 
its  mention  with  "  the  south  of  the  Oherethites  "  ami 
"  the  south  of  Caleb,"  some  of  whose  descendants 
we  know  were  at  Ziph  and  tlaon,  perhaps  even  at 

<  Josephns  (Ant.  vL  13;  $10)  gives  this  as  one  mali 
and  twenty  da^ 
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Paran  (1  Sam.  xxy.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
ia  difiknilt  to  reconcile  with  its  conaexioa  with  the 
Philistines,  and  with  the  fiict — which  follows  from 
the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  (see  9,  10,  21)— that 
it  was  north  of  the  Brook  B^r.  The  word  em- 
ploj'ed  In  1  Sam.  xxrii.  5,  7,  11,  to  denote  the 
region  in  which  it  stood,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
hag-Shefelah,  as  it  must  have  been  had  Zikli^  stood 
in  the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  but  haa-Sddeh, 
which  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  App.  §15)  renders 
•*  the  field."  On  tie  whole,  though  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  suppose  (as  some  hare  suggested)  that 
there  were  two  plaixs  of  the  same  name,  the  only 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Zililag  was  in  the  souUi 
or  N^b  country,  with  a  portion  of  which  the 
Philistines  had  a  connexion  which  may  have  lasted 
from  the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  aadth  is  used  in  Gen.  xir,  7,  for  the  ooontiy 
occupied  by  the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situated  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near 
Kadesh.  The  name  of  Paran  also  occurs  in  the 
same  passage.  But  further  investigation  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  remove  the  residence  of  Nabal 
so  &r  south.  His  Maon  would  in  that  case  be- 
come, not  the  Main  which  lies  near  Zif  and 
KSrmSl,  but  that  which  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Maonites,  or  Mehunim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Eusebins  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  tra- 
vellers. Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey 
from  Gaza  to  Suez  in  1 842  [in  Williams s  Holy 
City,  i.  463-8),  was  told  of  "  an  ancient  site  called 
Asloodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with  some  ancient  walls," 
three  hours  east  of  Seb&ta,  which  again  was  two 
hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he  con- 
siders as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  had 
previously  (in  1838)  beard  of  'AtlAj  as  lying  south- 
west of  Milk,  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  {B.  R.  ii. 
201),  a  position  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr. 
Rowlands.  The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  (Negeb,  209) ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, and  until  further  investigation  into  the  dis- 
trict in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
name  it.  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
correct— and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  Lists  of  Dr. 

Eli  Smith  (j-a^wf .  App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  1st  ed. 

p.  115a)  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  this — the 
similarity  which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands's  con- 
jecture almost  entirely  disappears.  This  will  be 
evident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in  Hebrew, 

abps,  hov.    ,  [GO 

ZIL'LAH(nW:  SeAAct:  StUa).  One  of  the 
two  wives  of  Lamech  the  Cainite,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23).  She  was 
the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain  and  Naamah.  Dr.  Kalisch 
{Comm.  on  Qen.)  regards  the  names  of  Lamech's 
wives  and  of  his  daughter  as  significant  of  the 
transition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  place 
in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
position  of  tlie  woman.  "  Maamah  signifies  the 
loTcly,  beautiful  woman ;  whilst  the  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Eve,  the  lifegiring. .  . .  The 
women  were,  in  the  age  of  Lamech,  no  more  re- 
garded merely  as  the  propagators  of  tlie  human 
family ;  beauty  and  graceiulness  l>e^an  to  command 
homage.  .  .  .  Even  the  wives  of  Lantech  manifest 
the  tiTuisition  into  this  epoch  of  beauty ;  for  whilst 
one  wife,  Zillah,  reminds  still  of  assistance  and  pro- 
tection (nVv,  "  shadow  "),  the  other,  Adah,  beara 
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a  name  almost  synonymons  with  Naamah,  and  like- 
wise signifying  ornament  and  loveliness." 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and 
Zillah  are  ijoth  daughters  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare 
chiMron,  but  Zillah  was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in 
consequence  of  some  noxious  draught  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZIL'PAH  (DB^I :  Z«X^<( :  Zelpha).  A  Syrian 

given  by  Laban  to  hia  daughter  Leah  as  an  attend- 
ant (Gen.  xiix.  24),  and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a 
concubine.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher 
(Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxt.  26,  xixvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZILTHA'I  CnW :    3SaXa«( ;    Alex.  SoXsI : 

SeUthai).  1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimbi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

a.  {tafioBl;  FA.  2(/utde(:  Sdtathi.)  One  of 
the  captains  of  thousands  of  Manasseh  who  deserted 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

ZIMIfAH  (net:    ZaitftM;    Alex.   Zaniii, 

ZtfLliiB:  Zanwna.  Zenana.)  1.  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  {Zafifidn.)  Another  Gershonite,  son  of  Shi- 
mei  (1  Chr.  vi.  42) ;  possibly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  (ZtiiniS:  Zemma.)  Father  or  ancestor  of 
Joah,  a  Gershonite  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  At  a  much  eailler  period  we  find  the 
same  collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  as 
father  and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  Compare  "  Ma- 
hath  the  son  of  Amasai"  in  2  Chr.  xilx.  12  with 
the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  "  Joel  the  son  of  Aza- 
riah"  m  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi.  36 ;  and 
"Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
"  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi "  in  1  Chr.  vi.  44.  Unless 
these  names  are  the  names  of  families  and  not  of 
individuals,  their  recurrence  is  a  little  remarkable. 

ZIM'BAN  (inDJ :  ZoiiPpay,  Zfufipin ;  Alex. 

ZciSpSv,  Zsju/JpSv,  Zcjufwi' :  Zamran).  The  eldest 
son  of  Ketm-ah  (Gen.  ixv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His 
descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe :  tne  contrary 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.  Some  would 
identify  Zimran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv.  25, 
but  tlie^e  lay  too  &r  to  the  north.  The  Greek  foim 
of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested 
a  comparison  with  ZaPpdn,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Cinaedocolpitae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  west  of 
Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  this 
tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient  Kenda, 
was  a  biimch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who  in  the 
most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and  may  only 
have  come  into  possession  of  Znbram  at  a  later  period 
(Knobel,  Genesis).  Hitzig  and  I.engerke  propose 
to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zlmiris,  a  district 
of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  25) ;  but 
Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modem  Beni 
Om  ran ,  and  the  Bani  Zomaneis  of  Diodoras,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Foreter  {Oeogr.  of  Arabia,  i.  431 ),  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZIM'BI  (nt?! :  Za/ifipl :  Zambri).  1.  The  son 
of  Salu,  a  Simeonite  chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas 
with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv. 
14).  When  the  IsraeUtes  at  Shittim  were  smitten 
with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of  Baal  Pior, 
and  were  weeping  before  the  tabernacle,  Zimri  with 
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a  sbameleat  duregard  to  his  own  high  podtioD  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  pre- 
sence the  MidianitesB  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce 
anger  of  Phinehas  was  ai-ou^,  and  in  the  swift 
vengeance  with  which  he  puisued  the  oflenders,  he 
gave  the  first  indication  of  tliat  Dncompromising 
spirit  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  The 
whole  circumstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  6,  §10-12),  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of  all  its 
vigour  and  point.  lu  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel  several  traditional  details  are  added.  Zimri 
retoiis  npon  Moses  tlut  he  himself  had  taken  to 
wife  a  Uidiauitess,  and  twelve  miiaculous  signs 
attend  the  vengeance  of  Phinehas. 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual 
word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering "  tent "  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  ixv.  8.  It  was 
not  the  ohel,  or  ordinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but 
the  n3p,  kubbih  (whence  Span,  alcova,  and  our 
<dcote),  or  dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas 
pursued  his  victims.  Whether  this  was  the  tent 
which  Zimri  occupied  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and 
which  was  in  consequence  more  eUborate  and  highly 
ornamented  than  the  rest,  or  whether  it  was,  as 
Gesenius  su^ests,  one  of  the  tents  which  the  Midi- 
aaites  used  for  the  worship  of  Peor  is  not  to  be 
determined,  though  the  latter  is  favoured  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  lupanar.  The  woi-d  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac 
it  is  rendered  a  cell,  or  inner  apartment  of  the 
tent.  [W.  A.  W.] 

2.  (*^t:  Zafififl;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5, 
Zttftdfnis  iZambri.)  Fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Isiael,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
tor  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  930 
or  929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chariots 
in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  king  Klah  son  of  Baasha,  who,  after 
reigning  for  something  more  than  a  year  (compni^ 
1  K.  zvi.  8  and  10),  was  indulging  in  a  drunken 
revel  in  the  bouse  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tii'zab, 
then  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  this  festivity 
Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  all 
the  re.«t  of  Baasba's  family.  But  the  ai-roy  which 
at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  when  they  heai-d  of  Elah's  murder, 
pi-oclaimed  their  general  Omri  king.  He  imme- 
diately marched  against  Tirzah,  and  took  the  city. 
Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  late 
king's  palace,*  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  tlie  ruins 
(1  K.  ivi.  9-20).  Ewald's  inference  from  Jezebel's 
speech  to  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  31),  that  on  Ehih's  death 
the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murderer  with 
smiles  and  blandishments,  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  lar'fetch»d.    [Jezeuel.]  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

3.  {Zamri.)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Zeiah  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

4.  Son  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

5.  (Om.  inLXX.:  ZanAri.)    An  obscure  name, 
mentioned  (Jer.  zxv.  25)  in  probable  connexion  j 
with  Dedan,  Tenia,  Buz,  Ambia  (.31)^),  the  mingled 
people  "  'eicb "  (a^yl^),  all  of  whiii  immediately  ' 
— .    ■"" I 

•  The  word  Is  pO')K>  which  Ewald  (after  J.  D.  Ml-  I 
choelis),  both  here  and  In  2  K.  xv.  25,  Insists  on  tnmfilating  ■ 
"  harem,"  with  which  wonl  he  thinks  that  it  is  elymo-  I 
logically  connected,  and  hence  seeks  cunfinnaUon  of  bis  ' 
view  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous  slave  of  women.    But 
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precede  it,  besides  other  peofda ;  and  followed  by 
Elam,  the  Medes,  and  otlwrs.  The  passage  is  of 
wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as  indicated 
above,  seems  to  lie  to  a  tiibe  of  the  sons  of  the  East, 
the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is  Icnown  repect- 
ing  Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  <* 
derived  from,  ZlMRAN,  which  see.  [E.  S.  P.] 

Zllf  (,\>y :  Sty).    The  name  given  to  a  portioa 

of  the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Gh6r,  anl 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  por- 
tions of  them)  on  the  E.,  and  the  general  plateau 
of  the  TiA  which  stivtches  westward.  The  country 
in  question  consists  of  two  or  thi^ee  successive  tcr- 
i-aces  of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  angle 
(like  staits  where  there  is  a  turn  in  the  fiight)  st 
the  Dead  Sea's  southern  verge,  towards  which  also 
they  slope.  Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  vent 
by  the  Wady  el-Fiireh  into  the  Ghor,  the  remain- 
ing waters  running  by  smaller  channels  into  the 
Arabah,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wady  el-Jeib  also 
to  the  Gh&r.  Judging  from  natural  features,  in 
the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  the 
portion  between,  and  drained  by  these  wadys,  is  the 
region  in  question ;  but  where  it  ended  westwaid, 
whether  at  any  of  the  abovenamed  terraces,  or 
blending  impenseptibly  with  that  of  Paran,  is  quite 
uncertain.  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  unknown 
boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  cooterminons 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
of  Edom  (see Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xi.  1,  xxvii. 
14,  xxxiii.  36,  xixiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xv.  1).  "The  researches 
of  Williams  and  Kowlands  on  this  subject,  although 
not  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  site  el-Kideia  its 
the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the  "  wilderness  of 
Kades,"  which  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Zin, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Wady  Marreh  westward. 
The  whole  region  requires  further  research ;  but  its 
difficulties  ai*  of  a  veiy  formidable  character. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  4,  §6)  speaks  of  a  "  hill  called 
Sin "  (Sli>),  where  Miiiam,  who  died  in  Kadesh, 
when  the  people  had  "  come  to  the  desert  of  Zin," 
was  buried.  This  "  Sin  "  of  Josephiu  may  recall 
the  name  Zin,  and,  being  tilled  to  a  hill,  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  most  singular  and  wbol^ 
isolated  conical  acclivity  named  ifoderah  (Madura, 
or  Jfudara),  standing  a  little  S.  of  the  Wady  Fikr^ 
near  its  outlet  into  the  Ghor.  This  would  precisely 
agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above  indicated 
(Num.  xz.  1 ;  Seetzen,  Seiaen,  iU.  Bebnti  to  Ma- 
data;  Wilton,  NegM),  127,  134).  [H.  H.] 

ZI'NA  (M*;  :  ZiC<(:  ZUa).  ZiZAB  the  second 
son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xiiii,  10,  comp.  11)  the 
Gershonite.  One  of  Kennicott's  USS.  reads  KH, 
Ziza,  like  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

ZI'ON.    [Jerusalem.] 

ZI'OB  COry:  TMpaiB;  Alex.  2i«/>:  Sior). 
A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  some  giv>up  with 
Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs  in  the  list.  By 
Kusebius  qnd  Jerome  (Onom.  Sufp)  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  village  between  Aelia  (Jei-usalem)  and  £lea- 
tlieropolis  (Beit  jibriti),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.    A 

small  village  named  Sa'ir  (wOUx)  lies  on  the  rosd 

its  root  seems  to  be  D^,  "  to  be  Ugh  "  (Qesenios);  snd 
In  other  passages,  especially  lYov.  xvlU.  19,  the  meaning 
Is  "  a  lofty  fortress,"  rather  than  "  a  harem."  Ewald,  Id 
his  sketch  of  Ziuiti,  Is  perhaps  somcwbot  led  astray  by  Ibe 
desire  of  Sliding  a  historical  parallel  with  Sardaoapalw. 
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between  TeMa  and  Hebron,  aboat  six  mOes  north- 
east of  the  latter  (liob.  B.  S.  i.  488),  which  may 
probably  be  that  alluded  to  in  the  Onomasticon; 
and  bnt  for  its  distance  from  Hebron,  might  be 
adopted  as  identical  with  Zior.  So  little,  however, 
is  knowu  of  the  principle  on  which  the  groups  of 
towns  ai-e  collected  in  these  lists,  Uiat  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  positirely  on  the  point,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  [G.] 

ZIPH  (I'l).  The  name  home  by  two  towns  in 
the  territoiy  of  Jndah, 

1.  {Mau'dii;  Alex.  ISya^Ci^:  Ziph).  In  the 
south  (negeb) ;  named  between  Ithnan  and  Telem 
(Josh.  xr.  24).  It  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
histoiy — for  the  Ziph  of  David's  adventures  is  an 
entirely  distinct  spot — nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  from  the  apparent  omission 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  "  and"  before  it,  Mr,  Wilton  has 
been  led  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  interpolation 
{Negeh,  85);  but  his  grounds  for  this  are  hardly 
conclusive.  Many  names  in  this  list  have  not  yet 
been  encountered  on  the  ground ;  before  several 
others  the  "  and"  is  omitted ;  and  thongh  not  now 
recognizable  in  the  Vat.  LXX.,  the  name  is  found 
in  the  Alex,  and  in  the  Peshito  (Zih').  In  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  the  region  of  the  Negeb  it  is  safer 
to  postpone  any  positive  judgment  on  the  point. 

2.  ('OCWjS,  Zc(^,  4  Z((j3;  Alex.  Zi^,  Ztup: 
Ziph.)  In  the  highland  district;  named  between 
Cannel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The  place  is 
immortalized  by  its  connexion  with  David,  some 
of  whose  greatest  perils  and  happiest  escapes  took 
place  in  its  neighbourhood  (1  Sam.  ixiii.  14,  15, 
24,  xxvi.  2).  These  passa^  show,  that  at  that 
time  it  had  near  it  a  wilderness  {midbar,  i.e.  a 
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waste  pasture  ground)  and  a  wood.  The  latter  has 
disappeared,  but  the  former  remains.  The  name 
of  Zif  is  found  about  three  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
attached  to  a  ronnded  hill  of  some  100  feet  in 
height,  which  is  called  Tell  Zif.  About  the  same 
distance  still  further  S.  is  Kwmul  (Carmel),  and 
between  them  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  of  the 
road  is  Yitta  (Juttah).  About  half  a  mile  £.of 
the  Tell  are  some  considerable  ruins,  standing  at  the 
head  of  two  small  Wadys,  which  commencing  here, 
run  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These  ruins  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Kobinson  {B.  S.  i.  492)  to  be 
those  of  the  ancient  Ziph,  but  hardly  on  sufficient 
grounds.  They  are  too  for  from  the  tell  for  it  to 
have  been  the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  tell  itself  is  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  place  which  was  fortified  by  Behoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8). 

'■  Zib  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles 
east  of  Hebron ;  "  the  village,"  adds  Jerome,  "  in 
which  David  hid  is  still  shown,"  This  can  hardly 
be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless  the  distance 
and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random,  or  the 
passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Easebius  and  Jerome. 
At  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  Elsewhere  (under  "  Zeib  " 
and  "Ziph")  they  place  it  near  Carmel,  and  con- 
nect it  with  Ziph  the  descendant  of  Caleb. 

From  Euaebins  to  Dr.  Robinson  no  one  appears 
to  have  mentioned  Zif.  Tet  many  travellere  must 
have  passed  the  Tell,  and  the  name  is  often  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Arab  guides  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P. 
101  •). 

There  are  some  curious  differences  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  of  these  passages, 
which  may  be  recorded  here. 


Bantaw. 

ISui.xxUi.  14.  .  .  .  remalnedln 
the  mountain  In  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph. 

16.  ...  In  the  wUdeniess  of  Ziph 
Id  the  wood. 


19.  And  ZIphites  came  to  Saul. 


34.  And  they  arose  and  went  to 
Zlpta  before  SauL 

xxvi.  I.  And   the  Zipbttes  cime 
nntoSauL 

The  recurrence  of  the  word  ai/jtif,  • 
Ziph  of  the  negeb  to  be  Intended. 


Taticak  LXX.  (Hai). 
ZA^,  ir  TJ  fS  TJ  aixiuitef 

Koxv^    Z«t^,     yjj    icawjj    iKotm] :» 
Enn  read  for  BHril 

T   T  V      "^ 

Kol   avivnitray   ot    Zei^aZbt   iceu 
cir0|p«vA}O'ai'  ifurftotrOev  S. 

K.  ipxovrat   oi    Z«i^aZoi   ix  t^ 


Aucx.  LXX. 
f y  TW  op«i  tv  nj  eptfjm 


2*f  (^  cy  n|  jcoiiij. 


effopcv(h}(raF  m  Zi^cuoi 


dried  up," 


'  parched,"  would  almost  suggest  that  the  LXX.  understood  the 

[G.] 


ZIPH  (Hn :  ZW;  Alex.  Zi^Al:  Siph).  Son  of 
Jchaleleel(l  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZIPH' AH  (nan :  Zt<pi  -,  Alex.  Zai^ :  Zipha). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  family  is  enu- 
merated in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZI'PHIMS,  THE  (DWil:  r<At  Ztt^imn: 
Ziphaei). 


*  See  a  remark  cnrtonsly  parallel  to  this  by  M»r- 
mont  In  his  Voi/Offe  between  Naplonse  and  Jern. 
aalem. 

b  Examples  of  the  same  Inconsistency  in  the  A.  T.  are 


The  inhabitants  of  Ziph  (see  the  foregoing  article. 
No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  is  found  in  the 
A.  V.  only  m  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  nan-ative 
it  occurs  in  the  more  usual  ^  form  of 

ZI'PHITES,  THE  OB'fll:  ol  Z€i(poioi: 
Ziphaei),  1  Sam.  xxiii.'  19;  xxri.  1.  [G.] 

ZIPH'IONlji'BV:  2<m>i4F:  Sephion).  Son  of 
Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16) ;  elsewhere  called  Zephon. 

found  In  Avne,  Avrrss;  Hoant,  HoarrKs;  Pmusitv, 
Phiustihes. 

<  In  this  passage  there  Is  no  article  to  the  name  In  the 
Hebrew. 
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ZIFH'BUN(fl&|:  Ati^pi';  Alex.Z«^p«ra: 

Zephrona).  A  point  in' the  north  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land  as  spedBed  bf  Moaes  (Num.  xxxiv. 
9).  It  occurs  between  Zedad  and  Hatsar-Enan.  If 
Zedad  is  SSdid,  and  Hatsar-Enan  KwieMn,  us  is 
not  impossible,  then  Ziphron  must  be  looked  for 
somewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  name 
at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  tliis  direction. 
But  the  whole  of  this  topography  is  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state  as  r^ards  both  oompreheuxion  of 
the  origioid  record  and  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  infoi-mation  we  must  be 
content  to  abstain  from  conjectures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  of  EzeUel  (xhrii,  16,  17) 
the  words  "  Hazai^hatticon,  which  is  by  the  border 
of  Hauran,"  appear  to  be  substituted  for  Ziphron, 
The  Hauran  here  named  may  be  the  modem  Tillage 
JIauaArin,  which  lies  between  Sud&d  and  Kurie- 
tein,  and  not  the  district  of  the  same  name  many 
miles  further  south.  [G.] 

ZIFPOB  O^SV'  *°<^  *^*^<=^  'ibV:  Ser^fi: 
Sepphor).  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Mcob.  His 
name  occurs  only  in  the  expression  "  son  <  of 
Zippor"  (Num.  uii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  niii.  18  ;  Josli. 
xzir.  9 ;  Judg.  zi.  25V  Whether  he  was  the 
"  former  king  of  Moab  '  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi. 
26,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  hmiaelf 
ever  reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition  already  noticed 
[Moab,  p.  393  a]  is,  that  Moab  and  Midian  were 
united  into  one  kingdom,  and  ruled  by  a  king  chosen 
alternately  from  each.  In  this  connexion  the  simi- 
larity between  the  names  Zippor  and  Zipporah,  the 
latter  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  Midianitess,  pur  acmg,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
suggests  that  Balak  may  have  been  of  Midianits 
parentage.  [G.] 

ZIFFOBAH   (rnbV:    S«ir^|M;    Joseph. 

Imr^ipa  ■  Sephord).  Daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  il,  21,  iv. 
25,  xvili.  2,  comp.  6).  The  only  incident  recorded 
in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Gershom 
(ir.  24-26),  the  account  of  which  has  been  examined 
under  the  head  of  M06E8  (p.  427  6.  See  also 
Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  114). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Zi{^rah  was  the 
Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian  ")  wife  who  furnished 
Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack 
on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The  diief  ground 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a  passage  of  Habakknk 
(iii.  7)  the  names  of  Cashan  and  Midian  are  men- 
tioned together.  But  in  the  immense  interval 
which  had  ehipeed  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
period  of  Habakkuk  (at  least  seven  centuries),  the 
relations  of  Cnsh  and  Midian  may  well  have  alteied 
too  materially  to  admit  of  any  argument  being 
founded  on  the  later  passage,  even  if  it  were  certain 
that  their  being  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  implied 
any  connexion  between  them,  further  than  that 
both  were  dwellers  in  tents  and  enemies  of  Israel ; 
and  unless  the  events  of  Num.  xii.  should  be  proved 
to  be  quite  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  charge  could 
have  been  made  against  Moses  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage,  after  so  long  a  period,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren of  his  wife  must  have  been  several  years  old. 
The  meet  feasible  suggestion  appears  to  be  that  of 


•  The  final  a  Id  LXX.  and  Vulgate  Is  due  to  the  Hebrew 
particle  or  motion—"  (o  Ziphron." 
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Ewald  {OtxMeMe,  il.  229,  note),  namdy  that  At 
Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  ooncDbine,  takca 
by  Moses  daring  the  march  through  the  wikli  i  im  ■ 
— whether  after  the  death  of  Zipporah  (whicfc  is 
not  mentioned)  or  from  other  ciicnmstaoces  asnt 
be  uncertain.  This — with  the  utmost  ropect  ts 
the  eminent  scholar  who  has  sopported  the  oAs 
alternative — the  writer  veotores  to  oBer  m  thst 
which  commends  itself  to  him. 

The  similarity  between  the  names  of  Zippor  aai 
Zipporah,  and  the  possible  inference  fn»n  thkt  smi- 
larity,  have  been  mentioned  nnder  the  former  benL 
[Zippoa.]  [G.] 

ZTTH'BI  (nnp:  Itypti;  Alex.  2««^: 
Sethn).  Properly' "Sithri;"  one  of  the  aons  «f 
Uxziel,  the  SOD  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22).  In  Ei. 
vi.  21,  "  Zithri  "  should  be  "  Zidui,"  as  in  A.  V. 
ofl6U. 

ZIZ,  THE  CLIFP  OP  (f^  "bpO: 
4  inificurts  'Ara4,  in  boUi  MSS.:  eUms  nommd 
Sia).  The  pass  (soch  is  more  accurately  the  meaa- 
ing  of  the  word  nuOUh;  comp.  AnmxiM;  Grs, 
&c.)  by  which  the  horde  of  Moabites,  AmnMoitta, 
and  Mehunim,  made  their  way  up  fiiim  the  sIhrs 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Jodah  near 
Tekoa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16  only  ;  comp.  20).  There  caa 
be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  pa.<«  of  Am 
Jidy — "  the  very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Kobinaoi  re- 
marks, "  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  ms- 
randing  expeditions  at  the  present  day ;  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then  np  the  pas, 
and  so  northwards  below  Teiia "  {Bib.  So.  i. 
508,  530).  The  very  name  (which  since  it  has  the 
article  prefixed  is  more  accurately  haz-Ziz  th^ 
Ziz)  may  perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  et-HStdsak, 
which  is  attained  to  a  lai^  tract  of  table-land  lyii^ 
immediately  above  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy,  betwcoi  it 
and  Tek&a,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  W«jy  of 
the  same  name  {B.  E.  i.  527).  May  not  both  haz- 
Ziz  and  Hiis&sah  be  descended  finm  Hazezon-tamsr, 
the  early  name  of  Engedi  ?  [G.] 

ZI'ZA  (ttrn :  ZovCi :  Zita).  1.  Son  cf  Sfaipiu 
a  chief  of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  at  Heae- 
kiah  made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  diep- 
herds  of  Gedor,  and  smote  them,  "  because  thee 
was  pasture  there  for  their  flocks  "  (1  Chr.  ir.  37). 

2.  (Zi)C<(-)  Son  of  Rdioboam  by  Maachah  the 
granddaughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ZI'ZAH  (nrt:  ZiC<t:  Zko).  A  Genhooite 
Levite,  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  zxiS.  11); 
called  ZiKA  in  ver.  10. 

ZO'ANO^V:  Tar(s:  TiaA\  an  andtnt  city 
of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  and 
by  an  Egyptian  name,  both  of  the  mme  s^ificatke. 
Zoan,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  3£A.nH»  2CiLni> 

s.  xA.ine,  xA.^.ni,  the  Awhic  .Lo 

(a  village  on  the  site),  and  the  fl»«fwfl  Tint,  T^s, 
whence  the  Coptic  transcription  T"A.ItGtOC» 
comes  from  the  root  |)tfY,  "  he  moved  tents  "  (Is. 
xxxiii.  20),  cognate  with  ]Jlt3,  "  he  loaded  >  beKt 
of  burden ;"  and  thus  signifies  "  a  place  of  <i»- 


>>  Mum.  zzll.  10,  zziU.  18. 

'  InLXX.tHwS..ezoqitinJosh.  zxlv.t,in*X. 
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putare,"  like  D*13gV,  ZaaoannimtJodi.  xix.  33), 

or  D'IgX,  Zaanaim*  (Judg.  iv.  11),"  remoTings  " 

(Gesen.),  a  place  in  northernmost  Palmtioe,  oa  the 
border  of  Naphtali  near  Kedesh.  The  place  juit 
mentioned  is  dose  to  the  natural  and  constant 
northern  border  of  Palestine,  whether  under  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon  or  of  Hermon.  Zoan  lay  near 
the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  sense  of 
depaituie  or  removing,  therefore,  would  seem  not 
to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  caravans,  but  a 
place  of  departure  from  a  country.  The  Egyptian 
name  HA-AWAR,or  PA-AWAK,  Avaris,  Aovafit, 
means  "  the  abode"  or  "  house"  of  "  going  out" 
or  "  departure."  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Shemitic  equivalent.^ 

Tanis  is  situaU  in  N.  lat.  31°,  E.  long.  31°  55', 
on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  canal  which  was  formerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so 
that  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was 
not  moi«  than  half  Uiis  breadth.  The  whole  of 
this  plain,  about  as  &r  south  and  west  as  Tanis, 
was  anciently  known  as  "  the  Fields  "  or  "  Plains," 

ltlJl«.ecycya3T,  "  the  Marshes,"  ri  'EAi), 
'EX«af>x(a,  or  "  the  pasture-lands,"  BoukoX/o. 
Through  the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean-coast, 
it  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great  Lake  Menzeleh. 
Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Fatbmitic, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  Tanis,  while 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief 
town  of  this  territory,  and  an  important  post 
towards  the  eastern  frontier. 

-'\t  a  remote  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pyramids  were  built  and  that  of  the  empii'e,  seem- 
ingly about  B.C.  2080,  Egypt  was  invaded,  over- 
run, and  subdued,  by  the  strangers  known  as  the 
Shepherds,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  I'ace,  appear 
to  have  been  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phoenicians. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  After  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  certain 
tialatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
Bttest  places,  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assy- 
rians would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view 
finding  in  the  Salte  (better  elsewhere  Sethrolte) 
nome,  on  the  east  of  the  Bubastite  branch,  a  very 
fit  city  called  Avaris,  he  rebuilt,  and  very  strongly 
walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with  240,000  men.  He 
came  hither  in  harvest-time  (about  the  vernal 
equinox),  to  give  com  and  pay  to  the  troops,  and 
exemse  them  ao  as  to  terrify  foreigners.  This  is 
Manetho's  account  of  the  foundation  of  Avaris,  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  Shepherds.  Several  points 
at*e  raised  hr  it.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  Mnnetho 
did  not  know  that  Avaris  was  Tanis.  By  his  time 
the  city  had  fiillen  into  obscurity,  and  he  could  not 
connect  the  HA-AWAR  of  his  native  records  with 
the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks.  His  account  of  its  early 
history  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
Throughout,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride 
that  made  the  Egyptians  hate,  and  affect  to  despise, 
the  Shepherds  above  all  their  conquerors,  except  the  i 
Persians.     The  motive  of  Salatis  is  not  to  overawe 
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k  Tbe  MentUlcaUan  of  Zoan  with  Avaris  is  due  to 
H.  de  Ronge. 


Egypt  but  to  keep  out  the  Assyrians ;  not  to  terrify 
the  natives  but  these  foi^ignen,  who,  if  other  his- 
tory be  correct,  did  not  then  form  an  important  state. 
The  position  of  Tanis  explains  tbe  case.  Like  the 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelusium,  Bu- 
bastis,  and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great 
line  of  defence,  and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cul- 
tivated lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  in- 
vader, while  to  retreat  from  it  was  always  possible, 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanis, 
though  doubtless  fortified  partly  with  the  object  of 
repelling  on  invader,  was  too  &r  inland  to  be  the 
frontier-fortress.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the 
place  of  departure  for  caravans,  perhaps  was  the 
last  town  in  the  Shepherd-period,  but  not  near 
enough  to  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt.  Pelu- 
sium lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  placed  too  &r  north  [Sin] — and 
the  plain  was  here  narrow,  from  north  to  south, 
so  that  no  invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress; 
but  it  soon  became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would 
leave  Tanis  far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  general 
would  detach  a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check 
and  march  upon  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  An 
enormous  standing  militia,  settled  in  the  Bucolia, 
as  the  Egyptian  militia  aflerwards  was  in  neigh- 
bouring tracts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and 
secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  prodnctive  land  in 
the  country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects 
we  believe  Avaris  to  have  been  foi-tified. 

Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepheixls ;  but  there  are 
leasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signilicatiou  "  abode  of  de- 
parture." 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
not  bithei'to  explained,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (xiii.  22),  seems 
to  determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  City  of  Arba,  Kirjath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the  old 
warlike  Palestinian  race  that  long  dominated  over 
the  southern  Canaanites.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepherds 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Phoenician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like' 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  tbe  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may  be 
dated  about  the  same  period.  Whether  some  older 
village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  matters 
little :  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Apepee,  probably  Apophis 
of  the  xvth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned 
shortly  before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a  temple 
here  to  Set,  tlie  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no 
other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
after  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  ail  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  wei'e  allowed 
to  depart  by  capitulation,  by  either  Amosis  or 
Thummosis  ( Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV.),  the  first  and 
seventh  kings  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  monu- 
ments show  that  tbe  honour  of  lidding  Egypt  of 
tbe  Shepherds  belongs  to  Aahmes,  and  that  this 
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erent  occurred  about  B.C.  15()0.  RamcM*  11,  em- 
bellished the  great  temple  of  Tanui,  and  was  folloired 
by  hii  lOD  Menptah. 

It  is  within  the  period  from  the  Shepherd-inva- 
sion to  the  rei£;n  of  Menptah,  that  the  sojourn  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  placed.  We  believe  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppi'essors 
were  Shepherds,  the  farmer  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  Utter  probably  at  Zoan  only ;  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  time 
would  suit  the  annual  visit  Manetho  state'<  to  have 
been  paid  by  Salatis.  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Plagues  in  such  •  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  in  Kxodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
The  wondeiv  were  wrought  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  " 
(Ps.  liiviii.  12,  43),  \Shrrnb,  which  may  either 
denote  the  territory  immediately  around  the  dty, 
or  its  nome,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. 
nib).  This  would  accord  best  with  the  Shepherd- 
period  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rameses  II. 
paid  great  attention  to  Zoan,  and  may  have  made  it 
a  royal  I'esidence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is 
the  xxist,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its  his- 
tory is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  xxiind  dynasty,  founded  by  Shishak. 
The  expulsion  of  ^t  fram  the  pantheon,  under  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  must  have  been  a  blow  to  Tanis ; 
and  perhaps  a  religions  war  occasioned  the  rise  of 
the  xxiiird.  The  xxiiird  dynasty  is  called  Tanite, 
and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contem- 
porary of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At 
this  time  Tanis  ouce  more  appears  in  sacred  history, 
as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors,  either  of 
Hoshea,  or  Ahaz,  or  else,  possibly,  Hezekiah : — "  For 
his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came 
to  Hanes  "  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier-town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily 
the  capital.  But  the  same  prophet  perhaps  more 
distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite  line  where  saying,  in 
"  the  burden  of  Kgypt,"  "  the  princes  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools ;  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived " 
(xii.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan  is  foretold  by  Kzekiel : 
"  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs 
among  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  The  plain  of  SAn  is  very  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited  :  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  Tanis ;  and,  when  looking  from  the 
mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the 
desolation  spread  aiound  it.  The  *  field '  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  bu'ren  waste :  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  '  fire '  has 
been  set  in  *  Zoan ;'  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals 
or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habita- 
tion of  fisheiTnen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  in- 
fested with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevers."  It  is 
"  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  J  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
ai-ea  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by  12.50,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fiiUcn  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Barneses  II.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its 
remains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number 
of  its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  un- 
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equalled,  and  the  labour  of  transporting  them  from 
Syeue  shows  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptisa 
kings.  The  oldest  name  found  hero  is  that  of  Se- 
sertesen  III.  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  latest  that 
of  Tirhakah  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Bcadhooi, 
pp.  221,  222).  Kecently,  M.  Mariette  has  made 
excavations  on  this  site  and  discovered  remains  of  the 
8hephei>l'period,  showing  a  markedly-charactenstic 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  fiice  and 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  theirfore  aflierwMtU 
appropriated  by  the  Egyptian  kings.       [R.  S.  P.] 

ZO'AB  (TJJV,  and  twice*  TJjiV;  Samsr. 
throughout  Uf V :  Z^opo,  3ny^l>,  1-oyip ;  Joseph. 
ZoAp,  T(t  ZoofM,  or  lAapa :  Segor).  One  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its 
original  name  was  Bela,  and  it  was  still  so  called 
at  the  time  of  Abram's  first  residence  in  Csnaio 
(Gen.  xiv.  2, 8).  It  was  then  in  intimate  cooneiioD 
with  the  cities  of  the  "  pUin  of  Jordan  " — Sodtm, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  liii.  10; 
but  not  X.  19) — and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kings 
of  those  towns  in  the  battle  with  the  Assyrian  host 
which  ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot 
In  the  general  destmction  of  the  cities  of  the  plsii), 
Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot,  and  it «» 
on  that  occasion,  according  to  the  quaint  statemoit 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  the  change  in  its 
name  took  place  (lix.  22,  23, 30).'>  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  which  bounded  his  view  from  Pitgali 
(Deut.  zxxiv.  3),  and  it  appears  to  have  bees 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These  are  all  the  notices  of 
Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 

I.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cit'Cs  ali'eady  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  accar, 
the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  "  "  of  the  Jordan,"  and  tie 
narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was 
very  near  to  Sodom — sufficiently  near  for  Lot  and 
his  family  to  traverse  the  distance  in  the  time 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  morning  and 
the  actual  rising  of  the  sun  (ver.  15,  23,  27).  The 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will 
always  be,  a  mystery,  hut  there  can  be  little  dooM 
that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  phiin  most 
therefore  have  been  situated  there  instead  of  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  they  were.  The  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion have  been  ali«ady  indicated  under  Soiwn 
(p.  1339  a),  but  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  here 
more  at  length.     They,  me  as  fallows : — 

(a.)  The  noi-them  and  larger  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  * 
pi-esent  foim  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  (The  conviction  of  the  writer  is  that 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  lake,  but  everyone  wi 
agree  as  to  the  northern  portion,  and  that  i«  all 
that  is  necessaiy  to  the  present  ai^ument)  ™ 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  dischai^  itself  into 
the  lake  pretty  nearly  where  it  does  noW)  and  IhM 
the  "  pUin  of  the  Jordan,"  unless  unconnected  ww 
the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

(6.)  The  plain  was  within  view  of  tiie  !q»'  "^ 
which  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  survey  of  the 
oounti-y  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  theit  is  ";T 
connexion  in  the  narrative,  was  "the  mon"*"" 


•  Gen.  xix.  33,  30. 

b  In  the  Targnm  PBendq|onatl»n,  to  vets.  23,  33,  the 


name  of  Zoar  Is  given  Ijnt.  and  the  plsy  on  the  "  son"- 
ness  "  of  the  town  la  suppressed. 
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«Mt  of  Bethel,"  "  between  Bethel  and  Ai,"  with 
"  Bethel  od  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east "  (xiii.  3, 
xii.  8).  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  coarse  of  the 
Jordan  is  plainly  viidble  from  the  hills  east  of 
Beittn — the  whole  of  that  rich  and  singular  valley 
spread  out  before  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  only 
too  iar  olf  to  be  discerned,  but  is  actually  shat  out 
from  view  by  intervening  heights. 

(c.)  In  the  aoooont  of  the  view  of  Moses  from 
Pisgah  the  ciccar  is  more  strictly  defined  as  "  the 
ciccar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho"  (A.  V.  "  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho"),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Kow  no  peiion  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  aoqoaintanoe  or  from 
sttidy  of  the  topography  can  believe  that  the  "  plain 
of  Jericho  "  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  (not 
a  very  ancient  authority  in  itself,  but  still  valuable 
as  a  storehouse  of  many  ancient  traditions  and  ex- 
planations), in  paraphrasing  this  passage,  actoally 
identifies  Zoar  with  Jericho — "  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  dty  which  produces  the 
palms,  that  is  Zefir  "  n'3?V).« 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  writer  to 
render  it  highly  pi-obable  that  the  Zoar  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far 
from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
teems  to  be  implied  in  the  Sict  that  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  the  Moabitds  and  Ammonites,  are  in  pos- 
session of  that  country  as  their  original  seat  when 
they  first  appear  in  tiie  sacred  history.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  "  mountain  "  in  which  Lot  and 
his  daughters  dwelt  when  Moab  and  Ben-Ammi 
were  bom  was  the  "  mountain "  to  which  he  was 
advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between  which 
and  Sodom  stood  Zoar  (xii.  30,  compaie  17, 19). 
It  is  also  in  favoor  of  its  position  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  the  earliest  information  as  to  the  Moabites 
■hakes  their  original  seat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon, 
N.E.  of  the  Lake,  not,  as  afterwards,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S.E.,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
Amorites  (Nmn.  xxi.  26). 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  its  situation.  True 
they  abound  with  the  names  of  placet,  apparently  in 
connexion  with  it,  but  they  are  places  (with  only  an 
exception  or  two)  not  identified.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that  one  of  these  is  Elealeh,  which,  if  the  modem 
el-Aal,  is  in  the  parallel  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  that  another  is  the  Waters  of  Nimrim,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  Wady  Jfimrin, 
oppoeite  Jericho.  Wady  Seir,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Nimrtn,  is  su^estive  of  Zoar,  but  we  are  too  ill- 
mformed  of  the  situations  and  the  orthography  of  the 
places  east  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 

r .-biblical  sources  we  find  a  considerable  difference, 
these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more  or  less 
precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thus 
Josephus  says  that  it  retained  its  name  {Zoipi)  to 
his  day  (^Ant.  i.  11,  §4),  that  it  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 
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•  The  Stmarilan  Text  and  Version  afford  no  light  on 
this  passage,  as  they,  for  reasons  not  dUBcolt  to  divine, 
have  thrown  the  whole  Into  conhulon. 

t  None  of  these  places,  however,  can  be  seen  fkom 
Beni  tfatrn  (Bob.  I.  4»1). 
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means  the  country  lying  S.G.  of  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Petra  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4 ;  Ant.  liv. 
1,  §4).  The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to  the  same 
tenor :  —the  Dead  Sea  extended  from  Jei-icho  to 
Zoar  {Zoop&y;  Onom.  SoAcurira  iraXvKi)).  Phaoio 
lay  between  Peb-a  and  Zoar  {lb.  *wiiy).  It  still 
retained  its  name  {Zaapd),  lay  close  to  (irapa- 
Kd/iiyri)  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants, and  contained  a  garrison  of  Koman  soldiei's ; 
the  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flourished,  and  tes- 
tified to  its  andent  fertility  (lb.  BoXtl). 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebins  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Panla  in  her  journey  beholds 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  bi  opposition  to  Zoora 
or  Zcora,  the  Syrian  foim)  from  Caphar  Barucha 
(possibly  Bent  Nairn,  near  HebronV  at  the  same 
time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  land  woere  once  stood 
the  four  dties ; '  but  the  terms  of  the  statement  are 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference  as  to  its  posi- 
tion (Epwt.  cviii.  §11).  In  his  commentary  on 
Is.  XV.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  •'  in  the  boundaiy  of 
the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  thus  justifies  his  use  of  the  word 
vectia  to  translate  nn»T3  (A.  V.  "  his  fiigitives," 
marg.  "borders;"  Getoi.  fiUcktlmge).  The  terra 
Philisthiim,  unless  the  words  are  corrupt,  can  only 
mean  the  land  of  "  Palestine— i.  e.  (accoi-ding  to  the 
inaccurate  usage  of  later  times)  of  Israel — as  opposed 
to  Moab.  In  his  Quaesticnea  Ifebraicae  on  Gen.  xix. 
30  (comp.  xiv.  3)  Jerome  goes  so  &r  as  to  affirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  Jewish  conjecture,  that  the  later 
name  of  Zoar  was  Shalisha: — "  Bale  primum  et 
postea  Salisa  appellata"  (comp.  also  his  comment 
on  Is.  IV.  5).  But  this  is  probably  grounded  merely 
on  an  interpretation  of  shaliiMyeh  in  Is.  xv.  5,  as 
connected  with  bela,  and  as  denoting  the  "  third " 
destruction  of  the  town  by  "earthquakes."' 

In  more  modem  times  Zoar  is  mentioDed  by  the 
Cmsading  historians.  Fulcher  (Gesta  Dei,  405, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  239)  states  that  "  having  en- 
drcled  (i/irato)  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  th« 
road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a  ku^ 
village  which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming 
situation,  and  abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  b^an 
to  enter  the  moontains  of  Arabia."  The  palms  are 
mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  30)  as 
being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  place  to  be  called 
Villa  Palmarum,  and  Palmer  (i.  «.  probably  Pan- 
mier).  Abulfeda  (dr.  a.d.  1320)  does  not  spedfy 
its  position  more  nearly  than  that  it  was  adjacent  to 
the  lake  and  the  ghor,  but  he  testifies  to  its  then 
importance  by  callmg  the  lake  after  it — ^Bahret- 
zeghor  (see  too  Ihn  Idris,  in  Reland,  272).  The 
natural  inference  fivm  the  description  of  Fulcher  is, 
that  S^r  toy  in  the  'Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinai-y  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive 
rains  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady 
were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably  accm-ate. 

The  name  Vra'a  or  Dera'ah  (*eji),  which  they, 

Poole  {Geogr.  Journ.  xivi.  63),  and  Burckhardt 
(July  15),  give  to  the  valley,  may  even  without 
violence  be  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  Zoar. 

•  Similarly,  Slephanna  of  ByianUam  places  Zoar  ir 
Uakaurriyji  (quoted  bj  Belaud,  106S). 

'  See  Kabmer,  Die  Hebr.  Traiit.  in  Hiermyauu  (Bres- 
lan,  IMl),  p. ». 
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Zoar  was  induded  in  the  proriDce  of  Palestins 
Tertia,  vhich  oootained  alao  Kemk  and  AreopolU. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  archbishopric  of  Petra ;  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  it  was  represented  by  its 
bishop  Musoaios,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  536)  by  John  (Le  Quien,  Orient  CMtt.  iii. 
743-6). 

4.  To  the  ststements  of  the  mediaeval  tnrellers 
jnst  quoted  there  are  at  least  two  I'emarkable  excep- 
tions. (1.)  Brocardos  (dr.  A.D.  129U),  the  author 
of  the  Deacriptio  Ttrras  Sanctae,  the  standaixi 
"  Handbook  to  Palestine "  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
work  of  an  able  and  intelligent  resident  in  the 
country,  states  (cap.  rii.)  that  "  five  leagues  s 
(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  dty  ijegor, 
situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between 
which  mountain  and  the  Dead  Sen  is  the  statue  of 
salt."  ^  True  be  confesses  that  all  his  efforts  to  risit 
the  spot  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
the  passage  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  desire  to 
obtain  con'ect  intbrmation,  and  he  must  have  nearly 
approached  the  place,  because  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  "  pyramids  "  which  covered  the  "  wells  of 
bitumen,"  which  be  supposes  to  have  been  those  of 
the  vale  of  .Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agreement 
with  the  connexion  between  Eugedi  and  Zoor 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula.  (2.)  The 
statement  of  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  is  ereo  more 
singular.  It  is  contained  in  the  11th  and  12th 
chapten  of  his  Peregrinatia  (ed.  Laurent,  Ham- 
burgi,  1857).  After  visiting  Jericho  and  Gilgal  he 
arrives  at  the  "  fords  of  Jordan  "  (li.  20),  where 
Israel  crossed  and  whei%  Christ  was  baptised,  and 
where  then,  a>  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22), 
Crossing  this  ford  (33)  he  arrives  at  "the  field 
and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorra."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words : — "  On  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  (ad  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  was  baptised  is  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  liOt's  wife  was  turned  "  (47).  "  Haice  1  came 
from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the  over^ 
throw  of  Sodom ;  which  is  now  called  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms.  In 
the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sinned  with  his 
daughters  (lii.  1-3).  Afler  this  I  passed  the  vine- 
yard of  Benjamm  (?)  and  of  Engaddi.  . . .  Next  I 
came  into  the  land  of  Mcab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid  . . .  leaving 
on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  tarried.  ...  At  last  I  came  to  the 
phiins  of  Moab,  which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain. 
...  A  plain  country,  delightfully  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  either  woods  or  single  trees ; 
hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub  (4-15).  .  .  .  After  this 
I  came  to  the  torrent  Jabbok  '  (xiv.  1). 

Making  allowance  for  tke  confusion  into  which 
this  traveller  seems  to  have  &llen  as  to  Engaddi 


(  TIk  distance  from  Jericho  to  Engedi  is  understated 
here.    It  Is  really  abont  U  English  miles. 

b  In  the  map  to  the  Theatnan  Ttrrat  Sanctae  of  Adri* 
chomlus,  Sodom  Is  placed  within  the  Lake,  at  Its  N.W. 
end ;  Segor  near  It  on  the  shore ;  and  the  Status  Sails 
close  to  the  month  of  the  Torrent  (apparently  Kidron). 

'  'I'hielmar  did  not  return  to  the  vest  of  the  Jordan. 
From  the  torrent  Jabbok  he  ssoended  the  mountains  of 
Abarlm.  He  then  recrosscd  the  plain  of  Heshhon  to  the 
river  Amon ;  and  passing  the  ruins  of  Sobda  (Kabbs), 
and  Croch  (Kerak),  and  a^tn  crossing  the  Amou  (pro- 
bably the  Wady  el  Ahsy),  reached  the  top  of  a  very 
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and  the  cavern  of  David,  it  seems  almost  oTtain 
from  his  descriptiou  that,  having  once  croesed  the 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recross  it,'  and  that  the  site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  Zoar, 
were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  See- 
the two  first  at  its  north-east  end.  Taken  by  itself 
this  would  not  perhaps  be  of  much  weight,  but  wha 
combined  with  the  evidence  which  the  writer  has 
attempted  to  bring  forward  that  the  **  cities  of  the 
plain  "  lay  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  it  seems  to  him 
to  assume  a  certain  signiBcance. 

5.  But  puttmg  aside  the  acooants  of  Bmcudiii 
and  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordimuy  mediaeval 
belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  td  Drat, 
how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  inference 
drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the  Peotateodi? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  particnlsr 
only,  the  positicai  of  the  place  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  In  everything  else  it  disagrees  not  ooiy 
with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  tlie  locality  ordi- 
narily b  assigned  to  Sodom.  For  if  U»dum  be  Sodom, 
at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  lake,  its  distance  from  the 
Wiidy  td  Dra'a  (at  least  15  miles)  is  too  great  to 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xix. 

This  has  led  H.  de  Sanlcy  to  place  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zttvceirah,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zosr 
are  not  nearly  so  sitnilar  in  the  originals  as  ther  ate 
in  their  western  forms,  and  there  is  the  fatal  ob- 
stade  to  the  proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  away  from  what  appears  to  hare 
been  the  original  cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammon."  If 
we  are  to  look  for  Zoar  in  thb  neighbourhood,  H 
would  surely  be  better  to  place  it  at  the  TsUmi- 

Zoghal,"  the  latter  part  of  which  name  (3^*j)  ^ 

almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  Vtdum,  n  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain— ts 
this  day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which  show  a  rude 
resemblance  to  the  human  form — are  certainly  re- 
markable &cta ;  but  they  only  add  to  the  geneid 
mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the  questiw  of  the 
position  and  destruction  of  the  cities  is  invdved, 
and  to  which  the  writer  sees  at  present  no  hope  of 
a  solution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  is  found  ii 
1  Chr.  ir.  7,  following  (though  inaccurately)  the 
Keri  ("mXI).  The  present  Received  Text  of  the 
A.  V.  follows  (with  the  insertion  of  "  and ")  the 
Cethib  (*inV*)>  In  either  case  the  name  has  no 
connexion  with  Zoar  proper,  and  is  more  accurstdy 
represented  in  English  as  Zohar  (Tsochar)  or 
Jexohar.  [G.j 

ZO-BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (N3"lV,  naW:  imfii: 
Soba,  Suba)  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Syiia, 
which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomoo. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits; 


high  mountain,  where  he  was  half  killed  by  the  cold. 
Thence  he  Journeyed  to  Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  snd  at 
length  reached  the  Red  Sea.  His  itinerary  Is  fall  of 
Interest  and  Intelligence. 

k  Though  incorrectly.  If  the  writer's  argtmient  for  the 
position  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  is  tenable. 

•>  Dr.  Robinson's  arguments  against  this  proposal  of 
De  Saulcy  (fi. «.  li.  10} ;  617),  though  they  ml^t  be  more 
pleasant  in  tone,  are  unanswerable  In  substanoe. 

°  The  Sedjom  a-Mezmrhd  of  De  Sanlcy.  The  ^  sod 
rrk  each  strive  to  represent  the  ArsUcfkotm  which  Is 
pronounced  like  a  guttural  rolling  r. 
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but  there  aeem  to  be  groonds  for  r^aidiiig  it  as 
lying  cliiefly  emtwud  of  Coele-Sjria,  and  extending 
thence  north-eut  and  east,  towards,  if  not  even 
to,  the  Euphrate«,  [SnuA.]  It  would  thus  hare 
indnded  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain-chain 
which  shuts  in  Coele^jria  on  that  side,  the  high 
land  about  Aleppo,  and  the  more  northem  portion 
of  the  Syrian  desert. 

Among  the  cities  of  Zobah  were  a  Hamath  (2  Chr. 
viii.  3),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  "  Ha- 
math the  Great "  ( H amath-Zobah)  ;  a  place  called 
Tibhath  or  Betah  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
which  is  perhaps  Taibeh,  between  Palmyra  and 
Aleppo;  and  another  called  Beiothai,  which  has 
bean  supposed  to  be  Beyrfit.  (See  Winer,  Seal- 
teOrterbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  15.').)  This  last  supposition 
Is  highly  improbable,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
must  hare  intervened  between  Zol»h  and  the  coast. 
[Bebothah.] 

We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  Hnd  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed 
apparently  by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  com- 
mon head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Saul  engaged 
in  war  with  these  kings,  and  "  vexed  them,"  as  he 
did  his  other  neighbours.  Some  forty  years  later 
than  this,  we  find  Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Ha- 
dadezer,  son  of  Rehob,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
powerful  sovereign.  He  had  wan  with  Toi,  king 
of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  while  he  lived  in 
cloM  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damascus, 
Beth-Rehob,  Ish-tob,  &c.,  and  held  various  petty 
Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam. 
X.  19).  He  had  even  a  considerable  influence  in 
Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on 
one  occasion  to  obtain  an  important  auxiliary  force 
fipom  that  quarter  (ibid.  16;  compare  title  to  Ps. 
Iz.).  David,  having  resolved  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  tract  of  territory  originally  promised  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  (2  ^m.  viii.  3;  compare 
Gen.  XV.  18),  attacked  Hndadezer  in  the  early  port 
of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven 
thousand,  1  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000 
footmen.  Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus, having  marched  to  his  assistance,  David 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost 
22,000  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  ap^ 
parent  in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign.  Several 
of  the  oHicers  of  Hadadezer's  army  carried  "  shieUs 
of  gold  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  snderstand  iron  or  wooden  &ames  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metal.  The  cities, 
moreover,  which  David  took,  Betah  (or  Tibhath) 
and  Berothai,  yielded  him  "  exceeding  much  brass  " 
(ver,  8).  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  Syrians  of 
Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  whether,  althiyigh  defeated,  tiiey  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.  At  any  rate  a  few 
years  later,  they  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive. 
The  war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
hired  the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among 
others,  to  help  them  against  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  obtained  in  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount 
of  33,000  men.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  x.  9).  Ha- 
dadezei',  upon  this,  made  a  last  efibit.  He  sent 
across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  and  "  drew 
forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river" 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16),  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in 
the  war.    With  these  allies  and  his  own  troops  he 
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once  more  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Israelites, 
who  were  now  commanded  by  David  himself^  the 
crisis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  presence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam — a 
place,  the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain  (Hxlam) — 
where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their  new  allies 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  losing  between 
40,000  and  50,000  men.  After  this  we  bear  of  no 
more  hostilities.  The  petty  princes  hitherto  tri- 
butary to  Hadadezer  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Israd,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himsdf 
became  a  vassal  to  David. 

Zobah,  however,  though  sobdoed,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer— Rezon,  son  of 
Rliadah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helam, 
and  "  gathered  a  band  "  (>'.«.  a  body  of  irregular 
marauders),  marched  southward,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Damascus,  where  he 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  fifty  years,  proving 
a  fierce  adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon  also  was 
(it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah  itsdC 
The  Hamath-Zobah,  against  which  he  "  went  up" 
(2  Chr,  viii.  3),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
coontry  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which  he 
acconuigly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name, 
however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to 
intervene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  felling 
thus  into  the  r^ular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian 
armies.  Several  Assyrian  monarchs  relate  that 
they  took  tribute  from  Zobah,  while  others  speak 
of  having  traversed  it  on  their  way  to  or  inua 
Palestine.  [G.  B.] 

ZO'BEBAHCnU^:  2afia0<l;  Alex.2«/3i)j3<(: 
Soboba).  Son  of  Coz,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ir.  8). 

ZO'HAK  (nnV:  3cdp:  Seor).  I.  Father  of 
Epbron  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xzv.  9). 

2.  (Sohar,  Soar.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Geo.  xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  called  Zebab  in  1  Chr. 
It.  24. 

ZOHEL'ETH,  THE  STONE  (nVrilil  pK: 

At9q  ToS  Z«i«X<9«> ;  Alex,  roe  \t9oy  tov  ZaMA«0 : 

lapii  Zoheleth).  This  was  "  by  En  Rogel"  (1  K. 
i.  9) ;  and  thei'efore,  if  En  Rogel  be  tiie  modem 
Um-td-Deraj,  this  stone,  "  where  Adongah  slew 
sheep  and  oxen,"  was  in  all  likelihood  not  fiur 
from  the  well  of  the  Virgin.  [En  Rogel.]  The 
Targumists  translate  it  "  the  rolling  stone ;"  and 
Jardii  affirms  that  it  was  a  large  stone  on  which 
the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  attempting 
to  roll  it.     Othen  make'  it  "  the  serpent  stone 

(Gesen.),  as  if  fix)m  the  root  7111,  "to  creep." 
Jerome  simply  says,  "  Zoelet  tractnm  rive  pro- 
tiactum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  water ; 
but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  "  the 
stone  of  the  conduit"  (nV*ntD,  Mazohelah),  from 
its  proximity  to  the  great  rock-conduit  or  coD- 
dnits  that  punred  into  Siloam.  Bochart's  idea  is 
that  the  Hebi-ew  word  tohel  denotes  "  a  slow  mo- 
tion" {Hieroz.  part  i.  b.  1,  c  9) :  "  the  fullers 
here  pressing  out  the  water  which  dropped  from 
the  dothes  that  they  had  washed  in  the  well  called 
Rogel."  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  have  some 
relics  of  this  andent  custom  at  the  massive  breast- 
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work  bebw  th«  present  BitAtt  el-ffamra,  wbsre 
the  donkey!  wait  for  their  load  of  skim  tnxa  the 
well,  and  where  the  Arab  wadierwoinen  may  be 
Men  to  this  day  beating  their  clothes.* 

The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them 
from  a  person  or  an  event,  is  rery  common.  Jacob 
did  80  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xuv.  14;  see 
Bochart's  Canaan,  pp.  785,  786) ;  and  he  did  it 
again  when  parting  from  Lafaan  (Gen.  uri.  45). 
Joshoa  set  up  stones  in  Jordan  and  Gilgal,  at  the 
eommaod  of  God  (Josh.  ir.  9-20);  and  again  in 
Shechem  (Josh.  xxir.  26).  Near  Bethshemesh 
there  was  the  Ebm-gedolah  ("  great  stone,"  I  Sam. 
Ti.  14),  called  also  Abel-gedolah  ("  the  great  weep- 
ing," I  Sam.  ri.  18).  There  was  the  Eben-Bohan, 
south  of  Jericho,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh. 
XT.  G,  xriii.  17),  *'the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 
of  fieuben,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Ciccar,  or 
"  pbdn  "  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or  grand- 
■OD  of  Jacob's  eldest  bom,  for  which  the  writer 
once  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri  in  the 
15th  century  (Evagat.  ii.  82),  prolesses  to  have 
seen.  The  Rabbis  preserve  the  memory  of  this  stone 
in  a  book  called  Ebeit-Bohan,  or  the  toadistone 
{CImn.  ofSakbi  Joseph,  transl.  by  Bialloblotzky,  i. 
192).  There  was  the  stone  set  np  by  Samuel  be- 
tween Uizpeh  and  Shen,  Eben-Eter,  "  the  stone  of 
help"  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12).  There  was  the  Great 
Stone  on  whidi  Samuel  slew  the  sacrifices,  after 
the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xir.  33).  There  was  the  Ebm-Exel  (•'  lapis  dis- 
oesias  vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonalhanis  et  Davidis," 
SJmonis,  Onom.  p.  156),  where  David  hid  himself, 
and  which  some  Talmndists  identify  with  Zoheleth. 
Large  stones  have  always  obtained  for  themselves 
peculiar  names,  from  their  shape,  their  position, 
their  connexion  with  a  person  or  an  event.  In  the 
Sinaitic  Desert  the  writer  found  the  ITiyar-el-Rekab 
("stone  of  the  rider"),  Byar-el-Eul  ("stone  of 
the  bean"),  Hajar  Muta  (••st<aie  of  Hoses"). 
The  subject  oTstofies  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  has  not  in  any  respect  been  exhausted.  (See  the 
Notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindenthal  in  their  edition  of 
Oenemt,  pp.  175,  226;  Bochai-t's  Canaan,  p.  785; 
Vossius  <U  Idolatr.  vi.  38 ;  Scaliger  on  Eusebiua, 
p.  198 ;  Heiittdus  on  Amobiia,  b.  vii.,  and  Elmen- 
iiontiu*  on  Amolriii* ;  also  a  long  note  of  Onxelius  in 
his  edition  of  Minucius  Felix,  p.  15 ;  Calmet's  /Vaj- 
ni<m<s,No8. 166,735,736;  Kitto's  Pafcsiin*.  See, 
besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and  stone 
circles ;  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  curious 
Phoenician  Hajar  Chem  in  Malta,  in  Tallack's  recent 
volume  on  that  island,  pp.  1 1 5-1 27.)        [H.  B.] 

*  We  give  the  following  Rabbinical  note  on  Zoheleth, 
from  the  Arabic  Commentary  of  Toncbiun  uf  Jerusalem, 
translated  by  Haorbrocker : — 

"  Ver. ».  n?ntn  Verbum  ^nt  signllkatlonem  trejrf- 
datlools  babet  et  leplatlonis  et  cunctationis  In  Inceasn. 
lode  Satomam  V^  *«  appeUaverunt  propter  moltos  c;)n8 
rcgressns  inceasusque  retrogrados.  Eaqoe  eententla  est 
In  verbis  KTN1  'Il^rH  (HI-  34,  «)  1.  e.  cnnctabar  vobU 
respondere  consiliunHine  roenm  voblscum  commonlcare, 
propterea  qnia  vos  verebar  et  gravitatem  aetatis  vesliae 
admlrabar.  Seipcntea  "Iggj  '■JfTIt  appelUuitnr,  quia  in 
terra  seipant,  et  ob  Incessum  suom  quasi  trepldantem 
cunctantemque.     Inde  porro  dicunt;  (Sabb.  fol  66,  b.) 

\hrmr\  hv  pBtswn  laT  \hv  c^*.  Mischn.  Mik- 

vaoUi,  cap.  6),  pttVI  J»7nt3  D»pni  L  e.  aqna  lenlter 
fluew  in  tena.    Fortaase  Igitiir  n?mtn  pK  similiter 


ZOBAH 

ZO'HETH  (nniT:  iMir:  Alex.  Z«x«W: 
Zoheth).    Son  of  Isbi  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 

iv.  20). 

ZO'PHAH  (ncW :  1»^  ;  Alei.  2»^ : 
Supha).  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  son  of 
Heber,  an  Aaheiite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

ZO'PHAI  (»D"iV  :  Imxpl :  Sophoi).  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Elkanab  and  ancestor  of  Sa- 
muel (1  Chr.  vi.  26  [II]).  In  ver.  35  he  is  called 
ZuPH. 

ZO'FHAR  (IfiW:  3-^:  Sophar).  One  of 
the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii.  II,xi.  1,  xx.1,  xlii. 
9).  Heiscalledin  the  Hebrew,  "the Naamathite," 
and  in  the  LXX.  "  the  Minaean,"  and  "  the  kingof 
the  Minacans." 

ZOTHIM,  THE  FIELD  OF  (D'fiV  rW: 
&7po>  VKortif :  loom  tabtimis).  A  spot  on  'or 
near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam  bad 
his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of  Israd  (Num. 
ixiii.  14).  If  the  word  sotM  (rendered  "  field  ") 
may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  "field 
of  Zophim"  was  a  cultivated''  spot  high  np  on 
the  top  of  the  range  of  Pisgah.  But  that  word 
is  the  almost  invariable  tenq  for  a  portion  of  the 
upper  district  of  Moab,  and  therefore  may  hare 
had  some  local  sense  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  and  in  which  it  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  the  field 
of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is  only  said  that 
it  commanded  merely  a  portion  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Israel.  Neither  do  the  ancient  versions 
afford  any  clue.  The  Targum  of  Onkelcs,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Peshitc-Syriac  take  Zophim  in  the 
sense  of  "  watchers  "  or  "  lookers-out,"  and  tnns- 
late  it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  Hebrew 
version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  rehited  to  that 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appears 
as  Mizpeh  or  Mizpah.'  May  it  not  be  the  same 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  (once 
only)  as  Mizpah-Moab  ? 

Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  Attiris  with  Pisgah, 
mentions  {Ifundbooi,  300  a)  that  the  ruins  of  ifotn, 
at  the  foot  of  that  motutain,  are  aurrounded  by  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  r^ards  as 
the  field  of  Zophim.  [G.] 

ZO'BAH  (rnriV :  iapde,  Sopda,  Xapcm ;  Alex. 
Sopaa,  Sopo,  Apaa;  Joseph.  'Xapiatra:  Saraa). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  previously  mentioned 
(xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Judah,  among  the  places 

eipllcandnm  est,  nlmlinm  lapis  volntatus  et  bic  lUic 
traclus,  quern  laepe  qoaei  ludentea  volvebsnt ;  ant  lennis 
est  earn  per  se  fUlsae  teretem  (volulillem)  accllvitslis 
instar,  cujus  latns  alterum  elatlos,  altemm  depreasiaB 
eaaet  in  mcdmn  poolls  exstrucU,  In  quo  ad  locam  sl- 
Uorem  sine  gradtbns  ascendatur ;  quern  t^33  vocavemot 
quali-mque  ad  altare  stnuterunt,  ut  1*0  ascenderent.  qDom 
ad  altare  per  gradus  oacendere  noa  Ucerel  (Ex.  xx.  23). 
Mec  absnrdum  mital  videtur  enndem  Ibisee  hone  lapMern 
atque  earn,  qni  In  OavfcUs  Jooatbanlqoe  historia  pK 
7f((n  vocatns  est,  quern  Intrrpretantnr  lapldem  Tii- 
tonnn.  od  quern  videllcec  viatores  devertebant  TaiBum 
b.  1.  KflUD  pN  transtulit  1.  e.  alios;  fortaase  enim 
lapis  altns  fbit  et  elatns,  quern  vlatares  e  kmglnqao 
oonspioerent" 

k  See  Stanley,  S.  di  P,  Appendix.  }I5. 

'  The  Targum  treats  the  names  Mizpeh  aad  Zopbim  as 
IdcnUcal,  translating  them  both  by  Kri43D. 
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in  the  district  of  the  ShereUh  (A.  V.  Zoreah).  In 
both  lists  it  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol, 
aod  the  two  are  elsewhere  named  together  almost 
withoat  an  exception  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xri.  31,  zriii. 
2,  8, 11 ;  and  see  1  Chr.  ii.  S3).  Zorah  was  the 
residence  of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samson. 
The  place  both  of  his  birth  and  his  burial  is  spe- 
ci6ed  with  a  curious  minuteness  as  "  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol;"  "in  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg.  xiii.  25, 
iTi.  31).  In  the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
53,  iv.  2),  the  "Zareathites  and  Gahiaulites"  are 
girm  as  descended  from  (i. «,  colonized  by)  Kirjath- 
Jearim. 

Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst  the  places  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  re-inha- 
bited by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29,  A.  V.  Zareab). 

In  the  Oaomeuticon  (iofSa  aod  "  Saara")  it  is 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
tfaeropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish 
traveller  hap-Parchi  (Zunz's  Benjamin  of  Tud.  ii. 
441),  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.E.  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction — though  in  neither 
is  the  distance  nearly  sufHcient — with  the  modem 

Tillage  of  Sir'ah  (M:jjtf ),  which  has  been  visited 

by  Dr.  Robinson  (B.  R.  iil.  153)  and  Tobler  (3tte 
Wand.  181-3).  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a 
sharp  pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
ranges  which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side 
of  the  Wady  GAunSi,  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  branches  which  nnite  just  below  Sir'ah,  and 
form  the  great  Wady  Surar.  ^ear  it  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  Zanoah,  Betbshemesh,  Timnath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned 
with  it  in  the  narrative.  Eshtaol,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  identiSed.  The  position  of  Sir'ah  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets 
from  the  great  lowland,  explains  its  fortification  by 
Kdioboam.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance  below  the 
village,  "a  noble  fountain  " — this  was  at  the  end  of 
AprU — "  walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones, 
and  gushing  over  with  fine  water.  As  we  passed 
ou,"  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a  more  poetical 
tone  than  is  his  wont,  "  we  overtook  no  less  tlian 
twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the  village,  each 
with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  bead.  The  village, 
the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain,  the  females 
bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient 
times,  when  in  all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson 
often  in  like  manner  visited  the  fountain  and  toiled 
homeward  with  her  ya.  of  water." 

In  the  A.  V.  the  name  appears  also  as  Za- 
HEAB  and  ZOREAH.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps 
meet  nearly  accurate.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same 
in  aU.  [O.] 

ZO'RATHITES,  THE  ('JirWrj :  toB  'Af» 

9*1 ;  Alex.  r.  2<ipa9i :  Sarathi),  i. «.  the  people  of 
ZoBAH,  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  52,  is  statad  to  have  founded  Kirjath- 
jearim,  from  which  again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the 
Eshtaulites  "  were  colonized.  [G.j 

ZO'BEAH  (ny^S :  'Via  j  Alex.  Zofoa:  Saraa). 

Another  (and  slightly  more  accurate)  form  of  the 
name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  ZoRAH,  but 
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once  as  Zarbah.  The  Hebi-ew  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Zoreah  occurs  only  in  Josh.  zv.  33,  among 
the  towns  of  Judah.  The  place  appears,  however, 
to  have  come  later  into  the  possession  of  Dan. 
[ZORAH.]  [G.] 

ZO'BITES,  THE  (»y>yn :   'Hffoptt ;  Alex. 

Hmtpon :  Sarai),  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (though  the  passage 
is  probably  in  great  confusion)  amongst  the  descend- 
ants of  Sidma  and  near  connexions  of  Joab.  The 
Tai'gum  r^;ard8  the  word  as  being  a  contraction  for 
"the  Zoratbites;"  but  this  does  not  seem  likely, 
since  the  Zareathites  are  mentioned  in  ver.  52  o( 
the  same  genealogy  in  another  connection. 

ZOBOB'ABEL.  (Zofo0d0*K:  ZorobdbeT),  1 
Esd.  iv.  13;  v.  5-70;  vi.  2-29;  Ecdus.  xlii.  11 ; 
Hatt.  i.  12,  13 ;  Lake  iii.  27.    [Zbbubbabel.] 

ZITAB  0^4V  :    -Zvyif  :    Suar).     Father  of 

Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Kum.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23, 
I.  15). 

ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF  (tjIV  JHK:  tls 

rj)!'  *2ct^ ;  Alex,  tts  yriy  3tup :  Syr.  Peshito, 

JO, ,  JStir :  Vnlg.  terra  SiqA).    A  district  at  which 

Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  after  passing  through 
those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjaraitesi> 
(]  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  city 
in  which  they  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  6),  and 
that  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  are  to 
be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from  the  "tomb 
of  Ifachel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that  name 
is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular 
manner  with  Samuel.  Ohe  of  his  ancestors  was 
named  Zuph  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  85)  or 
Zophai  (ib.  37);  and  his  native  place  was  called 
Ramathdm-zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the 
"  land  of  Zuph "  had  any  connexion  with  either 
of  these.  If  Ramathaim-zophim  was  the  present 
Neby  Samml — and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  probability  that  it  was — then  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Raroathaim-zopbim  can  have  been 
in  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  latter  was  near 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  at  least  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  former,  Neby  Samwil  too,  if  anywhere,  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  the  land  of  Zuph  was  outside 
©fit. 

The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim, 
Mizpeh,  Mizpah,  Zephathah,  was  too  common  in 
the  Holy  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  to 
permit  of  much  stress  being  laid  on  its  occurrence 
here. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in 
modem  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be 
found  in  Soba,  a  well-known  place  aboDt  seven  miles 
due  west  of  Jemsalem,  and  five  miles  south-west  of 
Neby  Samunl.  This  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  B.  ii.  8,  9) 
once  proposed  as  the  representative  of  Ramathaim 
Zophim ;  and  although  on  topographical  grounds  he 
virtually  renounces  the  idea  (see  the  footnote  to  the 
same  pages),  yet  those  grounds  need  not  similarly 
affect  its  identity  with  Zuph,  provided  other  oon- 


*  As  If  reading  ^^V  (Tsipb),  which  the  original  text 
iCeOtO))  of  1  Chr.  vL  36  sUU  exhibits  for  Zoph  (see 
margin  of  A.  V.)-    litis  Is  a  totally  distinct  name  tnm 


Ziph(M). 

b  If  Indeed  the  ' 
Beqiamin. 


land  orTeoUnl''  be  (be  tenltocy of 
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sidentians  do  not  interfere.  If  Shalhn  and  Sbaliahs  I 
were  to  the  N.E.  of  Jeruwlem,  near  Taiyibeh,  then 
Saul's  roate  to  the  land  of  Benjamin  would  be  S.  or 
8.W.,  and  punain);  the  aame  direction  be  would 
arrive  at  tlie  neigbbourbood  of  Soba.  But  this  is 
at  the  best  no  more  than  conjecture,  and  unless 
the  land  of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distance  east  of 
Soba,  the  city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel 
took  place  could  hardly  be  sufficientlj  near  to 
Rachel  s  eepulchre.- 

The  significatioa  of  the  name  Zuph  is  qnite 
doubtful.  Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean  "  honey  " ; 
while  Fiirst  understands  it  as  "abounding  with 
water."  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  when  the 
LXX.  version  was  made,  the  name  probably  stood 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Ziph  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
usually  considered  to  signify  watchmen  or  lookers- 
out;  hcDce,  prophets;  in  which  sense  the  author 
of  the  Targum  his  actually  reudered  1  Sam.  iz.  5 — 
"  they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah."  [G.] 

ZUPH  (C))V :  So^  in  1  Chr. :  Suph).  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr.  vi. 
36  he  is  called  Zophai. 

ZUB  CHV:  Soiip:  Sur).  1.  One  of  the  five 
princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites 
when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxii.  8).  His  daughter 
Cozbi  was  killed  by  Phinehas,  together  with  her 
paramour  Zimii  the  Simeonite  chiefUin  (Num. 
xxr.  15).  He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sibon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Joeh. 
ziU.  21). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon  by  his 
wife  Maaduh  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  iz.  36). 

ZU'BIEL  (Vn'T^V-.  Sotipi^A :  S»rul).    Son 

of  Abihail,  and  diief  of  the  Merarite  Levites  at  the 
time  of  the  Ezodus  (Num.  iii.  35). 

ZUBISHADDAl  (nC'n^X:  iovpuraXed: 
Suriiaddirl).     Father  of  Shelumiel,  the  chief  of  the 


ZUZIM8,  THE 

tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Ezodus  (Num.  i. 
6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  z.  19).  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  and  Anunishaddai,  the  only  names  in  the 
BiUe  of  which  Shaddai  fitrais  a  part,  should  occur 
in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (viii.  1)  Zurishaddai 
appears  as  SalasadaI. 

ZU'ZQIS,  THE  (0*|«n:  Urn  I<rx<^  >» 
both  MSS. :  Zium ;  but  Jerome  in  Qvaett.  Htbr. 
gentn  forta).  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  hii 
allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  (Gta. 
ziv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signiKcstiim  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  Targmn 
of  Onkeloe,  and  Sam.  Version  (with  an  eye  to  some 
root  not  now  ■recognizable),  render  it  "strong 
people."  The  Arab.  Versi<m  of  Saadioh  (in  Walton'i 
Polyghtt)  gives  td-Daluikbi,  by  whidi  it  is  mx»- 
tain  whether  a  proper  name  or  an  appellative  is 
intended.  Others  understand  by  it  "  the  wso- 
derera"  (Le  Clerc,  from  t^t),  or  "dwarfs"  (Mi- 
chaelis,  Sitppl.  No.  606).>'  Hardly  more  ascertainable 
is  the  situation  which  the  Znzim  occupied.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to  south. 
They  first  encounteivd  the  Rephaim  in  Asfatenth 
Kamaim  (near  the  Ltja  in  the  north  of  the  ffaurm); 
next  the  Zuzim  in  Ham ;  and  next  the  Emim  is 
Shaveh  Kiriathaim.  The  last  named  place  has  not 
been  identified,  but  was  probably  not  far  north  of 
the  Amon.  There  is  therefore  some  plausibility 
in  the  suggUKtion  of  Ewald  {Getch.  i.  308  nobi, 
provided  it  is  etymologically  correct,  that  Han, 
□n,  is  Oy,  Am, «.  «.  Ammon ;  and  thus  that  the 
Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  were  identical  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  aucoeeded  ii 
their  land  by  the  Ammonites.  This  saggestioo  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  ZAMZDMmn,  but  at 
the  best  it  can  only  be  r^arded  as  a  ocojectare,  in 
respect  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  say  witl 
Reland — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  6tter 
sentence  with  which  to  conclude  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible — "  conjecturae,  quibus  non  delectamur."  [C] 


•  "  ijensom  magis  qnam  varbnm  «z  verbo  tnuislieientes  " 
(Jerome,  (jvaot.  Sebr.  w  Oat.).  Schumann  (OmaU, 
<31)  socfesu  that  for  0*t)f  H  tbey  rad  D^nTi|.  The 
change  In  the  Initial  letter  Is  the  same  which  Ewald 
propoeea  In  Identifying  Ham  (Gtm.  ziv,  6)  with  Ammon. 

b  Oompailng  the  Arabic  jij*.*.    By  adopting  this 


(which  however  Gesenlos,  Tko,  610a,  resisU),  and  alter- 
li^  the  points  of  0n3  to  DUS,  as  it  is  plain  the  I.XI- 
and  Vulg.  read  them,  MIchaells  Ingentonsly  obtains  the 
following  resiling:  "They  smote  the  giants  in  Ajhtotitli 
Kamaim,  and  the  people  of  smaller  (t.  e.  ordinary)  atstoi^ 
who  were  with  them." 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


LotinoK  I  PKivm>  sr  w.  oiowra  Ann  sons,  staiuobd  sraBir, 
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APPENDIX  A  TO  VOL.  I. 


ARTICLES  UPON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


[M<Mt  of  the  articles  relating  to  Natural  History  in  the  First  Tolome  have  been  re-written  by  the  KeT. 
William  Honghton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  as  it  has  been  thooght  advisable  to  treat  this  subject  more  fully  than 
vas  originally  contemplated.] 


ADAMANT 

ADAMANT  (TtSe^,  ihdndr:  aSttfidyrtvos: 
adamas  *).  The  word  Slidmtr  occurs  as  a  common 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  eight  of  these 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  pridcly  plant, 
and  aoo^rdingly  it  is  rendered  "  briers "  ^  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  rrii. 
1 ;  Ex.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representa- 
tive of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is 
used  in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically. 
In  Jer.  ivii.  1,  ShdnUr="  diamond  "  in  the  test  of 
the  A.  V.  "The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
«.  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  cnyriwed  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Ez.  iii.  9,  5A<4mJr="  adamant." 
"As  an  adamant  harder  tlun  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  is 
intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the 
rebellions  house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adamant-stone  " — "  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamantrstone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  and  is  oaed  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  afibrd  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  all,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  xvii.  1-5  is  alt(^^er  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however,  has  the 
passage,  and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquihi, 

The  Cbaldee  VnnS^- 

^  The  word  is  then  frequently  associated  with 
n»B'>  "thorns." 

•  hf  ivvxt  ata^iavritnft  LXX.  Alex. ;  **  in  ungue 
adamantino,"  Volg. 

*  It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond^ 
which  is  only  pure  carbon  crystsUUed,  is  "  invincible  " 
by  Hre.  It  will  bum ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  14<> 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

[APPESDnt.] 


ADAMANT 

Theodotion.  and  Symronchus,  **  with  a  nail  of 
adamant."*  "  Adamant"  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Ecclus.  xvi.  16. 

Oar  English  "Adamant"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,'  and  signifieii  "  the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xixvii.  15),  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  indcstnictible  by  fire.* 
The  Greek  wi  iters  ' .  generally  apply  the  woiil  to 
some  very  hard  metal,  perhaps  kect,  though  they 
do  also  use  it  for  a  niiuenl.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
referred  to  above,  enumerates  six  vojieties  of 
Adamaa.  Dana  {Syst.  Mineral,  art.  Diamond) 
says  that  the  word  "  Adamas  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  several  minerals  dilTering  much  in  their 
physical  propcilies.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz, 
specular  iron  ore,  emery,  and  other  substances  of 
rather  high  d^rees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now 
be  identified.  Nor  does  the  English  language 
attach  any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ; 
sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the  diamonds  by 
it,  but  it  is  ofien  need  vaguely  to  express  any  sal>- 
stance  of  impenetrable  hwdness.  Chancer,  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  lode- 
atone.''  In  modem  mineralogy  the  simple  term  Ada- 
munt  has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adatnantinc 
Spar  is  a  mineral  well  known,  nnd  is  closely  allied 
to  tliat  which  we  have  good  i-eason  for  identifying 
with  the  Shimtr  or  Adamant  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hard  catting  stone  is  mtended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.    Moreover  the  Hebrew  root'  (^Shdmar,  "  to 


'  Comp.  also  Senec.  Sereuk  Fur.  807  :  "  Adamanie 
texto  vindre." 

s  Our  English  Oanumd  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
adamant.     Comp.  the  French  diamanU. 

'  Chaucer,  JUmaant  ttfthtltMe,  1181 ;  Shakspeare, 
Mid.  Night  Dr.  Act  U.  so.  2,  and  Trail,  and  O-tn. 
Act  iii.  ec.  2  ;  Bacon's  Xtaay  <»t  n-arel. 

'  Fflrst's  Omeordantia,  IDC,  incidere,  impingtre. 

But  Gesenius,  Thee,  sub  voc.  ItStT,  >. }.  1SD>  ICii'. 

SJ  ~ 
horruit,  riguit. 

Fgyptian  thorn"  (si 

S     3     ^ 


Whence  Arab.  ,^-^-„  Samur, 


sForskU,  J/..*;,  yii-.cmiii.  176|, 


and 


'jy^ 


\j^,  adamas. 


See  Freytag,  La.  Arab.  :  v. 
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out,"  "  to  pierce  "),  fi-om  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
original  word  with  a  brier  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  mocb  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,''  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  expression  in  Ez.  tii.  9,  of 
"  adamant  harder  than  flint,"  "  that  by  Shamir  is 
intended  some  vaiiety  of  Corundum,  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups,  one  is 
crystalline,  the  other  granular;  to  the  crystallipe 
varieties  belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  giwn 
oriental  emerald,  tLc  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  tjiat  the  Shdmtr  may  with  most 
probability  be  assigned.  This  is  the  modem  Emery, 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances ;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  and 
"occun  in  boulders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  granolar  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron ;  the  colour  is  smoke-grey  or 
bluish  grey;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  kinds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint ;  but  many  sub- 
stances now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  corundum."  °  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery  is 
Smyria  or  Smiria,'  and  the  Hebrew  lexicographers 
derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Shdmtr.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two  words 
are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  arc  to  un- 
deretand  the  emery-ataM,^  or  the  un-crystalline 
variety  of  the  Corundum. 

The  word  Shamir  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  three 
fames  as  a  proper  name — once  as  the  name  of  a 
man  "I  (1  Chr.  ixiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  6r»er< 
and  thonis  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17 
(margin,  orrow-sno**) ;  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  aap), 
xA.  13  (margin,  asp);  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin, 
cockatrice) ;  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  the 
margin  has  adder,  where  the  text  has  cockatrice. 
Our  English  word  adder  is  used  for  any  poisonous 
snake,  and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  by  the 

'  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing  diamonds 
was  first  discovered  in  H5G  by  Louis  Bergnen,  *  citi- 
sen  of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  known  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Shamir  cannot  mean  diamond,  for  if  it  did 
the  word  would  be  mentioned  with  predons^  stones ; 
but  this  is  sot  the  case. 

"  1^  ptn.  That  "IV,  though  it  msy  sometimes 
be  applied  to  '"'rock  "  generally,  yet  sometimes  -JUnt, 
or  some  other  variety  of  quarts,  seems  clear  from  Ex. 
Iv.  28  :  "  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  ttont"  Cfi), 
nSr.  That  ilint  knives  were  in  common  use  amongst 
Eastern  nations  is  well  known.  Compare  that  very 
interesting  verse  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xiiv.  31. 

■  Ansted's  Xinerahgy,  §394. 

•  irfivpK,  or  ffjtipn,  »n«p«  est  «c;i»v  Mas 
(Hesychius) ;  »»«*(«  *•'*«  '<"'■  (Woiwor.  v.  165). 
Both  statements  arc  correct;  the  one  refers  to  the 
ptmdcr,  the  other  to  the  atone.  The  German  Smirgel, 
or  Sekmirgel,  i8~"  evidently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Urcck  words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to 
he  of  tndlan  origin,  comparing  atmira,  a  stone  which 
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translators  of  the  A.  V.'   They  use  m  a  similar  wi; 
the  synon}-motts  term  aap. 

1.  Acahib  (3120?:  lunrif  (Kjjts)  is  found  odj 
in  Ps.  cxl.  3,  "They  have  sharpened  their  tongoes lit' 
a  serpent,  adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips."  Tie 
latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  !im 
the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  reMmais 
serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writn?  ia 
a  figurative  sense  to  express  the  evil  temfKTs  of  on- 
godly  men ;  that  malignity  which,  as  Bishop  Home 
says,  is  "  the  venom  and  poison  of  the  inteUectm! 
world  "  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Job  ii.  14,  K]. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  hitaidel 
by  the  Hebrew  word  ;  the'  andent  version*  do  sot 
help  us  at  all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  rant 
kind  of  serpent,  with  the  exception  of  the  CbsHa 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  spiifar  by  ActUh, 
inteq)reting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  xtaaiii 
similar  form.''  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  n* 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enaUe  m  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species.  Ge- 
nius derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,*  the  cnu- 
bined  meaning  of  which  is  **  rolled  in  a  spire  iipi 
lying  in  ambush ;"  a  description  wbidi  woiddsi^r 
to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 


TostooAor  Eopc 


The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  »li»i 
the  Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probabilitT 


eats  away  Iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  tow  ' 
common  origin. 

'  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Herod«» 
(viL  69)  says  the  Aethiopisns  in  the  army  of  Xfnn 
used  Instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  ui 
by  means  of  which  they  engraved  seals. 

1  In  the  Keri.    The  Chcthib  has  lHIXf,  SUmtr. 

'  It  will  bo  enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  B»S»- 
nical  fable  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  «•" 
Shamir.  See  Bochart's  Hierozoieon,  vol.  ill  p-  '•* 
ed.  RosemnaHer,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talnfi.  »■ 
S4S6. 

•  Adder,  in  systematic  loology,  is  generilly  s^" 
to  those  genera  which  form  the  rsnuly  fip'r*' 
— Asp,  to  the  Vipera  Aapis  of  the  Alps. 

'  B"a3V,  Accdbith. 

'  TVs.' sub  voo. :— EDP,  relrortm  «  /"*  •"* 
apV.  in*i<liatua  eat.  A\aJ  Arab.  XofAsM  {ioi*"" 
facere),  vcl  etiam  foahai  (venenam)  coafcm* 
(Farst). 
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limited  to  some  five  or  six  species  [Sebpemt^, 
and  M  there  sre  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
Pethea  and  ShephiphSn  with  two  well  known 
species,  viz.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Homed 
Viper,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Actltib  may 
be  represented  by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  North 
Africa.  At  any  rate  it  is  unliltely  tjiat  the  Jews 
were  unacquainted  with  this  kind,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  Eohia 
arenicoh,  therefore,  ror  such  is  this  adder's  scientific 
name,  may  be  identical  in  name  and  reality  with 
the  animal  signified  by  the  Hebrew  AaliAb. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  sa^ests  that  the  Aoh6b 
may  be  the  puff  or  spooch-adder  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Western  Africa;  but  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  the  Cape  species  {Ciotho  arietans)  or  the 
W.  African  species  {Clotho  hteristriga),  the  only 
two  hitherto  known,  are  either  of  them  inhabitants 
of  a  district  so  far  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  PeOen  QnS).     [Asp.] 

3.  JieplKi,orfsip/,M  (St'i,  *liPBV:  fiiyora 
iurwlSt)»,  Ktpdarris ;  reffulta)  occurs  Ave  times  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xziii.  32  it  is  trans- 
lated adder,  and  in  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah 
quoted  above,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  ren- 
dered eookatrice.  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss  "  does  not  help  us  at 
all  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jei-emiah  we 
learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  £nom  the 
parallelism  of  la.  xi.  8  it  appean  that  the  Uiphdta 
was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the  pethen. 
Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (iii.  182,  ed.  Rosen- 
mfiUer),  has  endeavonred  to  prove  that  the  ttiphini 
is  the  Bmilitk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in 
Vulg.  reads  Regvius),  which  was  then  supposed  to 
destroy  life,  bum  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (comp,  Plin.  H.  N. 
riii.  c.  3.3),  but  this  is  explaining  an  "  ignotnm 
per  ignotius." 

The  whole  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  involved  in 
fable,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such 
terrible  power.  It  is  carious  to  obser\*e,  however, 
that  Foi:sk&l  [Vescr.  Animal,  p.  15^  speaks  of  a 
kind  of  serpent  {Coluber  HoUeik  is  the  name  he 
gives  it)  which  he  says  produces  irritation  on  the 
spot  touched  by  its  breath :  he  is  quoting  no  doubt 
the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the 
Jiasiliskan  fable  ?  This  creature  was  so  called  from 
a  mark  un  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  sei-pents,  however,  have  peculiar 
markings  on  the  head — the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras  of  India,  for  example — so  that  identifi- 
cation is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use  of 
the  word  6a.^lisk  (Ps.  ic.  13;  ici.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
subject."* 

It  is  possible  that  the  Ta^phM  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algerine  adder  IClotho  mavritanica). 
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iii 


but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  U  mere  con- 
jecture. Dr.  Han  is,  in  bis  Natwrat  History  of  the 
Bible,  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Rajah  zephen  of  Forekii,  which,  however,  is  a 
fish  {Trigm  zephen,  Cuv.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


'  The  BatUiik  of  naturalists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
lookinK  yet  harmless  lizard  of  the  family  Jguanidae, 
order  Sauria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  core  most 
be  taken  not  to  confound  ttao  mythical  acrpent  with 
the  veritable  Saorlsn. 

•  JDTin  {.niirman),  pemiciosui,  trom  Om  "to 
destroy."  "  Ita  R.  Salom.  Chaldaeum  expUcat, 
Onkelos  antem  reddit,  Bieut  terpetu  JTurman,  quod 
fat  nomen  MrpetUit  eijusdam,  enfus  nu>r»UM  est  inta- 
nabilii;  is  autert  ett  batilianu  'jiypy  [^Orit.Saeri, 

L  1114). 


4.  Sliephlph6n(^''ti^:  ifKoB^fuyos;  cerastci) 

occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlii.  17,  where  it  is  used  to 
characterise  the  tribe  of  Dan:  "  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  &II 
backward."  Various  are  the  readings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samaritan  interprets 
ShephtphSn  by  "  lying  in  wait ;"  the  Targums  of 
Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jemsalero,  with  the 
Syriac,  "  a  basilisk."  •  The  Arabic  interpreters 
Erpenius  and  Saadias  have  "  the  homed  snake;** ' 
and  so  the  Vulg.  Cerastes.  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  **  sitting 
in  ambusb."  The  original  word  comes  from  a  root 
which  signifies  "  to  prick,"  "  pierce,"  or  "  bite."  • 

The  habit  of  the  ShephtpMn,  alluded  to  in 
Jacob's  prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the 
sand  and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,"  suits  the 
character  of  a  well  known  species  of  venomous 
snake,  the  celebrated  homed  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleo- 
patra {Cerastes  Hasaelqmstii),  which  is  fonnd 
abundantly  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Araina.  The  Hebrew  word  Shepli^Sn  is  no 
doubt  identical  with  the  Arabic  Siffon.  If  the 
translation  of  this  Arabic  word  by  Golins  be  com- 
pared with  the  description  of  the  Cerastes  in  the 
British  Musenm,  there  will  appear  good  reason  for 
identifying  the  Shepkiplum  of  Genesis  with  the 
Cerastes  of  natuialists.  "  Siffon,  serpentis  genus 
leve,  ponctis  maculisque  distiiictum  '  — "  a  small 
kind  of  serpent  marked  with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius, 
Arab.  Lex.  s.  ».).  "  The  Cerastes  { Cerastes  Hat- 
selquistii),  brownish  white  with  pale  brown  irrc- 

s  From  P|&t^,  pungere,  mordere,  according  to  FOrrt 
and  A.  Schultens ;  bat  Gcsenius  denies  this  meaning, 

9 
and  compares  the  Syr.    >^Ji,    "  to  glide,"    "  to 

creep." 
a  ii,  i*  anaBoiVW 

*H  Kdu  afiMTpoxi'Ti^i  Kari  ariflev,  ivSvKtt  avct. 
Nlcandrr,  Th^vte.  J62 
15  2 
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galar  nncqual  (poU  "  ( Cut,  of  Snakes  m  Brit,  M. 
pt.  i.  29).  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  mere  fact 
of  thde  two  nninmln  being  xpfiitcd  atlurds  sulficient 
ground,  when  token  alone,  lor  asseitinj  that  they 
are  identical,  for  many  serpents  hare  thiii  character 
in  common;  but,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  has  bieen  adduced  above,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  this  spotted  character  belongs  ouly  to  a 
very  few  kinds  common  in  the  localities  in  question, 
it  does  at  least  form  strong  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Sh»phiplwn  with  tlio 
Cerastes.  The  name  of  Cerasta  is  derived  from 
a  curious  hornlike  piDcesg  above  euch  eye  in  the 
male,'  which  gives  it  a  formidable  appearance. 
Brace,  in  his  Travttt  in  Abyssinia,  has  given  a 
verr  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  these  animals. 


TiM  Honad  C»1m     (Fiod  q>KiaH«  ■•  Britab  Uamum.) 

He  observes  that  he  found  them  in  greatest  nnmbers 
in  those  parts  which  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa, 
and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  Ceia-stes  he  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  these  sn^ikes 
in  a  glass  vessel  for  two  years  without  any  food. 
Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  throws 
some  light  on  the  aiisertiotts  of  ancient  autliors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.  Aelian,^  Isidorus, 
Aetius,  have  all  recorded  of  the  Cerastes  that, 
whei'eas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a  straight 
ilirection,  this  one  .-uid  the  Haemorrhcno"  (no 
doiiht  the  some  animal  under  another  name)  move 
sideways,  stumbling  as  it  were  on  either  side  (and 
oomp.  Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared  with  what 
liruceaays:  "TheCerast«  moves  with  great  la. 
pidity  and  in  all  directions,  tbrwards,  backwards, 
sideways ;  when  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who 
is  too  far  from  him,  be  creeps  aith  hia  tide  touxirds 
the  person,"  Stc.  &c.  The  woids  of  Ibn  Sina,  or 
Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  ertiact.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  notliing  unusual  has  been  observed 
in  the  mode  of  progres.Hion  of  the  Cerastes  now  in 


*  The  female,  however,  is  supposed  sometimes  to 
posfiess  these  horns.  Ilasselquist  {Itiner,  pp.  241, 
365)  has  thus  described  them  ; — "  Tcntacula  duo, 
utrinque  Dnum  ad  latera  verticis,  in  marglne  snperiori 
orbiue  oeali,  erects,  parte  aversa  parum  arcuata, 
cademqae  parte  parum  canaliculata,  sub-dura,  mem- 
brana  tenaci  vestita,  basi  sqnamis  minimis,  una  serie 
erectis,  cincta,  brevia,  orMtae  oculorum  dimldia  longi- 
tudine." 

With  this  description  that  of  Oroffroy  St.  Hilaire  may 
e  compared  : — "  Au  dessus  dee  yenx  naSt  de  chaque 
e6t(^  anc  pelite  Eminence,  ou  comme  on  a  contume  dc 
la  dire  une  petite  corne,  lon^ae  de  deux  on  trois  li^es, 
presentant  dans  le  sens  de  sa  lunf^ieur  des  slllons  et 
cHri(r<*e  en  hnut  et  un  peu  en  arri^re,  d*oii  le  nom  de 
C/rastr.  Iji  nature  des  comes  do  Ci<raste  est  tr*s 
peu  connne,  et  leurs  usages,  si  toutcfois  dies  peuvent 
^tre  dc  quclque  utUit<^  pour  I'animal,  sent  entl^rement 
ipior*»." 


AGATE 

the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but  of  coune 
negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a  specimen  not 
in  a  state  of  natme  dues  not  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  so  accurate  an  olfierver  as  Bruce. 

The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous;  Brace 
compelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the 
thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  all  died  neftH y 
m  the  same  interval  of  time.  It  averages  12  to  15 
inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found  larger. 
It  belongs  to  the  fiunily  Viperidae,  order  Ophidia.* 
[Serpent.] 

From  tlie  root  Sluiphaph  are  poasibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  Shitpham,  whence  the 
family  of  the  Shdi'Raiiites,  Siiephcpuak,  and 
Shuppim. 

AGATE  (Vne*,  ahebd;  nblS,  eadcod : 
&X<i'"l>  '•  achates)  is  mentioned  four'  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxzix. 
12  ;  Is.  liv.  12 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  16.  In  the  two  fonner 
p«a<»<;es  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  ahebS,  it  is  spoken  of  as  foiming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  tlic  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  hitter  places  the  original 
word  is  eadcdd,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
dilferent  stone.  [KoBT.]  In  Ez.  xxvii.  IG,  whwe 
the  text  has  agate,  the  margin  has  chrysapnjfe, 
whereas  in  tlie  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
chryaoprase  occun  in  the  mai^n  instead  of  emerald, 
which  ism  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an  entirely 
difierent  Hebrew  word,  nipheo  ;*  this  will  show  bow 
much  our  ti-anslators  were  perplexed  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volume;^  and  this  uncertainty  which 
belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed 
in  numerous  instances  to  its  botany  and  zoology,  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider 
how  often  there  is  no  collateral  evidence  of  any 
kind  that  might  possibly  help  us,  and  that  the  de- 
rivations of  the  Hebrew  words  have  generally  and 
necessarily  a  very  extensive  signification ;  identifioa- 
tion  therefore  in  many  cases  becomes  a  difficult  and 
imcertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  wonl  shebe 
have  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  nnder  the  root  shihSk,'  "  to 
take  prisoner,"  but  allows  that  nothing  at  all  can 
be  learned  from  such  an  etymology.  Kiirst'  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
origin,  sh&ha,  "  to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpietation 
which  derives  it  from  auothe:  Arabic  root,  which  has 
precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  "  to  be  dull  and 

^  Aofbv  fie  tiliLov  frpo<un>-  (Aclisn,  De  Aniwt,  zv.  la.) 

(Nicandrr,  Theriae.  294). 

°  Bochart  [Hierm.  Ui.  109,  Boaenm.)  says  that 
the  Rabbins  derive  fb^DB'  from  tiftiff,  clatuUcen, 
wherefore  tf\^V  is  claudis. 

^  The  celebrated  John  Ellis  seeins  to  have  been  the 
first  Kngli«bman  who  gave  an  accurate  deecriptioa  of 
the  Cerastes  (see  PhUoioph.  Transact.  1760). 

'  Sec  "  Translaton'  Preface  to  the  Kesder,"  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  is  never  now  printed  In  editioiit 
of  the  Bible. 

•  n3C  capticum  fecit,  Cefen.  Thestiur.  s.  v. 

*  Comp.  Ooiius,  Arab.  Lex.  |_  .J^,.  erartiL 
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obicure."*  Another  derivation  traces  the  word  to 
the  proper  name  Sheba,  whence  pi-ecions  stones  were 
export«l  for  the  Tyrian  merdiants.  Of  these  deri- 
vatioos  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  meaning  at  all  in 
the  first,'  while  a  contrary  one  to  what  we  should 
expect  is  given  to  the  third,  for  a  dull-looking  stone 
is  surely  out  of  place  amongst  the  glittering  gems 
which  adorned  the  sacerdotal  bi-eastplate.  The 
derivation  adapted  by  Fiirst  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable,  yet  there  is  nothing  even  in  it  which  will 
indicate  the  stone  intended.  That  ihehi,  however, 
does  stand  for  some  variety  of  agaU  seems  generally 
agreed  upon  by  commentators,  for,  as  Rosenmiiller  « 
has  observed  {Schol.  in  Exod.  xxviii.  19),  thei'e  is 
a  wonderful  agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who 
all  understand  an  agate  by  the  term. 

Our  English  agate,  or  achat,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modem  Dirillo,  in  the  Val  di 
Koto,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banJcs  of  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  fiivt  found  ;**  but  as 
agatet  are  met  with  in  almost  every  country,  this 
stone  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  known 
to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicions  stone  of  the 
quartz  &mily,  and  is  met  with  generally  in  rounded 
nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks ;  specimens  are 
often  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
bedded having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out.  ijome  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  chalcedony,  from  Chal- 
oedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  camelian, 
chryaoprase,  an  apple-green  variety  coloured  by 
oxide  of  nickel ;  Mochastona,  or  moss  agate,  which 
owe  their  dendritic  or  tree-hke  markings  to  the  im- 
perfect crj'stallization  of  the  colouring  salts  of  man- 
ganese or  iron,  onyx-ttones,  blood-stones,  &c.  &c. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
chakedony  are  still  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Etruria,  &c.l 

ALABASTEB  {i^ipaarpos :  alabaslrum) 
oocure  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  liouse 
of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of 
which  she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See 
Matt.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
English  word  alabaster  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kM  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
gypsum,  and  the  oriental  alabaster  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  tranalucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  coloured  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &c.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 


— ^o 
•  UC;    of.  Freytag,  Arab.  Lex.  juJCil  (i^- 

<^^i-  o'  AAmIi  obieara,  ambifuafliU  res  aUeui. 

'  "  Sed  hfeo  nihil  facinnt  ad  detegendam  ejus 
natnram." — Braun.  r.  S.  II.  it.  i. 

'  l3£?,  "  esse  achatem,  satis  probabile  est,  quum 
minis  in  hoc  lapide  interprctnm  sit  consensus."  Vid. 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Saoerd.  Hebraeor.  II.  c.  xT.  ill. 

^  KoXiv  a  XCBot  ecu  6  'Ax^njf  6  air^  rov  *A)(^fov 
vOTOfiov  TOv  iv  SuccAtf  ical  v«»Aeirat  TtflUK* — Theoph. 
^.  U.  31,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Plin.  xsxviL  S4; 
Jjithoffraphie  Sieilienne,  Naples,  1777,  p.  16. 

'  Compare  with  this  Ex.  xxxviii.  23  :  •■  And  with 
him  was  AhoUab,  son  of  Abiaamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  an  engraver  and  a  cunning  workman ;"  and 
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satin  spar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  sub- 
stance called  plaster  of  Paris,  Both  these  kinds 
of  alabaster,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have 
been  long  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes, 
«uch  as  the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c.  &c.  The 
ancients  considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to 
be  the  best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their  oint- 
ments (Pliny,  ff.  N.  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20) 
mentions  an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which 
Carobyses  sent,  amongst  otiier  things,  as  a  present 
to  the  Acthiopians.  Hammond  (Annotat.  ad  Ifatt. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julias  Pollux,  and 
Athenaeus,  to  shew  that  alabaster  was  the  mateiial 
in  which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

Id  2  K.  xii.  13,  "I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipcth  a  dish"  (Heb.  tsallachath),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  versions  of  the  LXX.  use  alabastron  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.*  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  li^ndly  translated 
by  Harmer  (Obsavations,  iv.  473) :  "  I  will  un- 
anoint  Jerasalem  as  an  akboster  unanointed  box  is 
unanointed,  and  is  tamed  down  on  its  face."  Pliny  *> 
tells  us  tliat  the  usual  form  of  these  alabaster  vessels 
was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and  round  and  full 
at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to  the  long  peads, 
called  elenchi,  which  the  Roman  ladies  suspended 
from  their  fingers  or  dangled  from  their  ears.  He 
compares  also  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  rose-bud 
to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  ointment-vessel  {N,  If. 
xxi.  4).  The  cnyx— (cf.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12,  17,- 
"  Naidi  parvus  onyx  "—which  Pliny  says  is  another 
name  for  alabastrites,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  precious  stone  of  that  name,  which  is  a  sub- 
species of  the  quartz  family  of  minerals,  being  a 
variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the  name  of  onyx  was 
given  to  the  pink-coloured  vaiiety  of  the  calcareous 
alalxister,  in  allusion  to  its  resembling  the  fingei'^ 
nail  (onyx)  in  colour,  or  else  because  the  calcareous 
alabaster  beara  some  resemblance  to  the  i^ate-onyx 
in  the  characteiistic  lunar-shaped  mark  of  the  last- 
named  stone,  which  mark  reminded  the  ancients  of 
the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
finger-nail. 

The  term  alabastra,  however,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  material. 
Theocritus '  speaks  o{  golden  alabasters.  That  the 
passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the  alabasters  were 
made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt,  as  some  have 
undei'stood  it,  seems  clear  from  the  words  of  Platai-ch 
(in  Alexandre,  p.  676),  cited  by  Kypke  on  Mark  xiv. 
3,  where  be  speaks  of  alabasters  "  all  skilfully  wrought 
of  gold."*    Alabasters,  then,  may  have  been  made 


eh.  zxzix.  8,  "  And  be  made  the  breastplate  of  cun- 
ning work."  • 

ii\aPatrTfiOi  anaXft^iitvot,  koI  KaToarp^'^TOu  eiri  wpo- 
mavov  avnv,  LXX.  The  Complutcnsian  version  and 
the  Vulgate  understand  the  passage  in  a  vcr;  different 
way. 

^  "  Et  procerioribns  sua  gratia  est :  elenehos  appel- 
lant fastigata  longitadine,  alabaetrorum  tgan  la 
pleniorem  orbem  desinentes  "  {S,  y.  ix.  56). 

«  Svpua  fii  Mvp**  XPvaci'  oXAfiaffTfia  (Id.  zv.  114). 
"  ftifpov  xpvvcta  dAo^oorpa  non  sunt  vasa  unguentaris 
e^alabostrite  hipide  eoque  u\ro  omata,  sod  simpli- 
citer  vasa  unguentaria  ex  auro  facta.  Cf.  Schleusn. 
Lex.  AT.  T.  s.  V.  ii.ifiaarfm''  (KieaaUog,  ad  Thteor. 
1.0.) 

'  Xpi»<rw  ^itJiiUva  wtfitrW' 
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of  anj  material  snitable  for  keeping  ointment  in, 
glass,  niver,  gold,  &c.  Pi^wly  similar  b  the  use 
of  the  English  word  box;  and  )>ei'haps  the  Greek 
riios  and  the  Latin  buxus  are  additional  illustrations. 
Box  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub, 
the  wood  of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  turning 
boxes  and  such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  ori-' 
ginally  was  limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood, 
eventually  extended  to  boxes  generally ;  as  we  say, 
an  iron-box,  ■  gold-box,  &c.  &c. 

In  Mai'k  xiv.  3.  the  woman  who  brought  "  the 
alabestei^box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  ointment. 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood ;  but 
Harmer's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  breaking  the  aeal 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  &om  eva- 
poratii^;' 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  Egypt  received 
its  name  fix>m  the  alabaster  quan'ies  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  Uie  modem  Mount  St.  Anthony.  In  this  town 
was  a  manufactory  of  vases  and  vessels  for  holding 
perfumes,  &c. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TBEE8  (DnWi^K, 
algwnmtm;  D^JOpS,  almuggim:  {iXa  hrt\i- 
KtiTo,  Alex.,  {.  vfKfKiiri,  Vat.,  in  1  K.  z.  11, 
12 ;  {.  wfixtra :  ligna  thyina,  ligna  pimni).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  173),  some 
doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  fifUen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  the 
aigum  or  almvg-tree  of  Scriptui'e.  Mention  of  the 
almug is  made  in  1  K.  x.  II,  12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10, 11, 
as  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir, 
together  with  gold  and  pi'ccious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-ti-ees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  the  Loiil,  and  for  the  king  s  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trecs,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day."  In 
2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring 
Hiram  to  send  him  "  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-trces  (mai-g.  almuggim)  out  of  Lebimon." 
From  the  passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug- 
trees  came  from  Ophir ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
Lebanon  should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them, 
the  passage  which  appeal's  to  asciibe  the  growth  of 
the  almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  must 
be  considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  soma 
transcriber,  or  else  it  muit  bear  a  different  iutei<- 
pretation.  The  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by 
Rosenmiiller  (^Bibl.  Hot.  245,  Norren's  translation), 
who  suggests  that  the  wood,  had  been  bronght  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  !:oloman's  instructions  to 
Hinun  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  {vi&  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  Lee's  J9eft. 
Lex.  8.  V.  "Almuggim").  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  leadings  of  the  LXX.,  who 


■  Tht^)a  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Thya,  from 
9wA,  "  I  sacrifice,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in 
sacrifices.  Th^a  occiUetttalit  is  the  well-known  ever- 
green, •'  arbor  vitae." 

■>  B.  Salomon  Ben  Heiek,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  R.  Dav. 
Kimctli,  2  Clu-.  ii.  8.  *'  Atgummim  est  quod  atmyggim, 
arbor  mbris  coloris  dicta  Arabum  lingu&  albatcam, 
vulgo  branlia."  See  Celsius,  who  wonders  that  the 
term  "  Brazil-wood  "  {Lignum  bnuilinue)  should  be 
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explain  the  Hebrew  word  by  "  hewn  wood  "  (IK. 
I.  11,  Vat.),  "unhewn  wood"  (iWd.  Alex.),  md 
"  pine-wood "  (2  Chr.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  U).  Tk 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  ix.  mi 
ligna  thyina;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  fdlows  the  LXX, 
and  has  ligna  pinea.  Interpreten  are  greatly  ya- 
plexed  as  to  what  kind  of  ti-ee  is  denoted  by  tbt 
words  algummim  and  almuggim.  The  Arabic  >DJ 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Hmister,  A.  Hon. 
tanas,  Deodatus,  Noldius,  Tigorinus,  retain  tk 
original  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  thm 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  nude  1^ 
modem  writers  have  not  been  happy.  (1.)  Sooi 
maintain  that  the  thyina*  wood  (  Thuya  fftimUa) 
is  signified  by  algum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  knvn, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Komans,  who  used  it  fint 
doors  of  temples,'  tables,  and  a  variety  of  pa- 
poses ;  for  the  citron-wood  of  the  andents  sppan 
to  be  identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  oocun 
in  Rev.  zviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Sooniu  ac- 
counts for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  passijs 
quoted  above.  But  the  Thuya  articulata  is  ia&- 
genous  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  foond  is 
Asia ;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  idoitify 
the  ancient  Ophir  with  any  port  on  the  K.  Afiioa 
coast.  [OPunt.]  (2.)  Not  more  happy  is  tke 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto^  that  the  deodar  i;  the  tiee 
probably  designated  by  the  term  almug  (Pict.  BH, 
note  on  2  Chr.).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  ia  < 
letter  to  the  writer,  sa3rs,  "  The  deodar  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  neni 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Koyie,  with  more  reason,  is  iscliud  to 
decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  (Saaialtm  aSiiai ; 
see  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  ail.  "  Algum. ')  This  tne  fa » 
native  of  India  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  tht 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  delidoosly  fragrant  in  the  firti 
near  to  the  root.  It  is  mndi  used  in  the  mua- 
facture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  onu- 
ments.  (4.)  The  rabbins  l>  understand  a  voed 
commonly  ctUled  brasil,  in  Arabic  ai6accam,  of  i 
deep  red  colour,  used  in  dyeing.°  This  appears  \» 
be  the  bukkum  {Caetalpinia  sappan),  a  tree  allisl 
to  the  Bra2il-wood  of  modem  commerce,  and  found 
in  India ;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctois  undeistud 
coral  (i.  e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  almug,  tii 
name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  colour  of  the 
wood.  (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  phMxd  a>  tJiae 
rabbinical  interpretations,  the  most  probable  of  all 
the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that  fint  p> 
posed  by  Celsiiis  {Hierob.  i.  172),  viz.  that  the  ltd 
sandal-wood  (^Pterocarpus  sanialinus)  mar  be  tie 
kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  woi'd.  But  this,  aiiir 
all,  is  mere  conjectm'e.  "  I  have  oft«i,"  siys  Dr. 
Hooker,  "  heard  the  subject  of  the  almug-ti«  dis- 
cussed, but  never  to  any  purpose.  The  Pterocarpa 
santalima  has  occurred  to  me ;  but  it  is  not  leiini 
in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  now  wiA  fcr 
musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae,  and  sub-onler  Papilitmaceae,  is  a  i»- 
tive  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  hesTV, 
hard,  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautifiil  gsmet 


named  by  one  who  lived  300  years  before  the  diseoTtrj 
of  America ;  but  the  word  brasii  also  =  r*d  odcor. 
Cf.  Roaenm.  Sot.  of  Bihl.  p.  243,  Morrea's  note. 

'  tf*f.  lignum  arboris  magnae,  folii:  amfgdsUai% 

eujus  decocto  tingitor  color  mbicnadDs  sen  pstcil> 
purpureus— lignum  bresillum — rtiam,  ealar  rjm  tiae- 
turam  refercns  (GoUus,  Ami.  Lex.  t.  v.  toUml. 
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ooloar,  as  any  ooe  nuiy  see  who  has  observed  the 
medicinal  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  coloured  by  the  wood  of  the 
red  sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Beb.  a.  v.  "  Al- 
gummim"),  identifying  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  following  Bochkrt  (Chanaan,  i,  46)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  the  Kalanji  ad  of  Ceylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  {Pterucarpus  sant.f)  of  India, 
The  Kalanji  ud,  which  apparently  is  some  species  of 
Pterocarj}us,  was  particularly  esteemed  and  sought 
after  for  the  manufacture  of  lyres  and  musical  in- 
struments, as  Dr.  Lee  has  proved  by  quotations  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  worlcs.  In  met  he  says  that 
the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the  ud,  perhaps  because 
made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt.  Hiller 
(^Hierophyt.  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  from  two  words 
meaning  "drops  of  gnm,"''  as  if  some  rednoos  wood 
was  intended.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  derive 
tion.  The  vailous  kinds  of  pines  are  for  the  most 
part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature ;  but  the  value  of  the 
timber  for  building  is  great.  Nor  would  this  deri- 
vation be  unsuitable  to  the  Pterocarpidaa  generally, 
several  species  of  which  emit  resins,  when  the  stem 
is  wounded.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  7,  §1)  makes 
special  mention  of  a  tree  not  unlike  pine,  but  which 
he  is  careful  to  warn  us  not  to  confuse  with  the 
pine-trees  known  to  the  merchants  of  his  time, 
"  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says,  "  were  in 
appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  6g-ti-ee,  but  were 
whiter  and  more  shining."  This  description  is  too 
vague  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  what  he 
means.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
algum  or  almug-tree.  The  arguments,  however, 
are  more  fai  favour  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than  of 
any  other  tree. 

ALMOND  05^,  shdied  (TO) :  4^.5780X01', 
Kifvov,  Koftofos,  KOfwri :  amygdalua,  amygdala, 
in  nucis  modum,  insiar  nucis,  virga  nigilam). 
This  word  is  found  in  (Jen.  iliii,  11 ;  Ex.  zxv,  id, 
34,  zxxvii.  19,  20 ;  Numb,  rvii.  8 ;  Eccles.  lii, 
5 ;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A,  V.  It  is  in- 
variably represented  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
(shdiied),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the  whole 
tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for  instance, 
in  Gen. 'xliii,  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons  to  take 
as  a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little  honey,  spices  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;"  here  the  firuit  i»  clearly 
meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus 
the  "  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,"*  which  were 
to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick,  seem  to  allude  to 
the  nut  also.""     Aaron's  rod,  that  so  miraculously 

*  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  pvcn 
to  the  Hebrew  word  see  Cclsins,  Hierab.  1.  17!,  sq. ; 
Salmasins,  Byl.  latr.  p.  120,  B.  ;  Castell.  Ltx.  Bept. 

s.  V.  n]7K-  Lee  says  "  the  word  is  apparently  fo- 
rciifn."  Gescnitts  gives  no  derivation.  FQrst  refers 
the  words  to  VIO,  fiuere,  manare.  It  is,  ho  sayis  the 
red  aandaUwood,  He  compares  the  Sanscrit  moeha, 
mocheta. 

*  OnS^O,  Pual  part,  pi.,  from  denom,  verb 
ISC',  always' used  in  Heb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  candlestick  :  LXX.  «icTeTvjrw^w)i  icapvurKovc, 

aL  KoftutrKMi  ;   Aqaila,  i^iulVySaJuailsyrjy. 

<>  1^,  "  est  omygdaUu  et  amffdalum,  arbor  et 
fructus ;  hlo  antem  fmctus  potius  quam  arboris  forma 
designari  vidctar"  (KoeenmOll.  Sehol.  in  Bxod,  zxv. 
S3).      That  thakti  =  tree  and  fhdt,  sec  also  Flint, 
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budded,  yielded  almond  nuts.  In  the  two  passages 
from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jeremiah,  th&kid  is  trataslated 
almond  tree,  which  from '  the  context  it  certainly 
represents.  It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppew, 
with  some  writers,  tliat  sMkfd  stands  exclusively 
for  "almond-nuts,"  and  that  lux  signiHes  the 
"tree."'  RosenmOller  conjectures  that  the  hitter 
word  designates  the  wild,  the  former  the  cuUicated, 
tree.  This  may  be  so,  bnt  it  appears  more  probable 
that  this  tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early 
flowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known  by  these  tim 
different  names.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  Ux 
is  uncertain ;  and  although  the  word  occurs  only 
in  Gen,  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  translated  /taxel  in  the 
text  of  the  A,  V.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  it  is  anotier  word  for  the  almond,  for 
in  the  Arabic  this  identical  word,  lit,  denotes  the 
almond.  [Hazel.]  The  early  appearance  of  the 
blossoms  on  the  almond-tree  (Amygdalus  commu- 
nu)  was  no  doubt  regarded  by  the  Jews  of  old  as  a 
welcome  harbinger  of  spring,  reminding  them  that 
the  winter  was  passing  away — that  the  flowers 
would  soon  appear  on  the  earth — and  that  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii, 
11,  12).  The  word  shdked,  therefore,  or  the  tree 
which  hastened  to  put  forth  its  blo^oms,  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  fitting  synonym  for  the  lux,  or 
almond-tree,  in  the  language  of  a  people  so  fond 
of  imagery  and  poetry  as  were  the  Jews.  We 
have  in  our  own  language  instances  of  plants  being 
named  from  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are 
flowering — May  for  Hawthorn;  Pasque  Fhneer 
for  Anemone;  Lent  Lily  for  Daffodil;  Winter 
Cress  for  Hedge  Mustard.  But  perhaps  the  beat 
and  most  exact  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  shiktd  is 
to  be  found  in  the  English  word  Aprieot,  or  A/m- 
cock,  as  it  was  formerly  and  more  correctly  called, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  praeaoqua,  prae- 
cocia  ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which  ripened  earlier 
than  the  common  one;  hence  its  name,  the  pre- 
cocious tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  11 ;  Martial,  xiii.  46). 
ShdASd,  therefore,  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  with  the  Jews  for  lit. 

ShdJiid  is  derived  ftmn  a  root  which  signifies 
"  to  be  wakeful,"  "  to  hasten,"  *  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus— A.  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munis,  the  shAkSd — appear  to  be  common  in  Pales- 
tine, They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto  (Phys. 
Hist.  Palest,  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every  part  of 
Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree  has  been  ni^ 


Concord.  ^f)E',  "  amygdala  et  amygdalum,  de  arbore 
et  fWictn ;"  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  ^3B'.  "  signi- 
flcat  arborem  et  fmetnm."  HiohaeUa  {^uppl-  »■  v- 
Jir?!)  understands  the  almond-shaped  bowls  to  refer 
to  the  hlottom,  1.  e.  the  calyx  and  the  eorolla. 

'  Harris,  Diet.  Nat.  H.  BM.,  art,  '  Almond,'  and 
Dr,  Boyle  in  Kltto,  art.  '  Shdked.' 

0      - 

<>  f^  (1)  deeubmt,  (2)  tigilaeU  =  Arab.  JwXm, 
s    ,  ,         '   . 

jjLi=  innmmt.     The  Cbaldee  Is  p3B?,  jnpB'; 

'M'ff ;  VtTlff ;  ]  and  a  being  intervbaagcd.  The 
Sjriac  word  Is  dmllar. 
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ticed  in  flower  u  early  u  the  9th  of  that  month ;  the 
1 9th,  23rd,  and  25th  are  aUo  recorded  datea.  The 
knowledge  of  thi«  interestinj;  fact  will  explain  that 
otherwise  unintellifrible  passage  in  Jeremiah  (i.  11, 
rj),  **The  word  of  the  Lord  came  onto  me,  say- 
ing, Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou?  And  I  mid,  I 
see  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree  {shiiSd).  Then  nid 
the  Lord  onto  me,  Thou  bast  well  seen,  for  I  will 
Kastm  {skoked)  my  word  to  perform  it." 

In  that  well-lcnown  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  Eccles.  xii.  it  is  said,  "the  almond-tree 
siiall  Hourish/'  This  expi'ession  is  generally  under- 
stood a*  emblematic  of  the  hoary  locks  of  old  age 
thinly  scattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the  white 
blossoms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  boughs  of  this 
tree.  Gesenius,  however,  does  not  allow  such  an 
interpretation,  for  he  says  with  some  truth*  that  the 
almond  flowers  are  pinii  or  rose-coloured,  not  white. 
This  passage,  therefore,  is  rendered  by  him — "  the 
almond  ii  rejected."'  Though  a  delicious  ihiit, 
yet  the  old  man,  having  no  teeth,  would  be  obliged 
to  refiise  it.t  If,  howe%-er,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree  is 
intended  to  refer  to  the  hastening  of  old  age  in  the 
<^ase  of  him  who  remembereth  not  *'  his  Creator  in 
the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  almond-tree  usheis 
in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the  context 
foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  rereienoe, 
and  even  to  this  day  the  Knglish  Jews  on  their  great 
feast^lays  carry  a  bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the 
synagogue,  just  as  in  old  time  they  used  to  present 
palm-branches  in  the  Temple,  to  remind  them 
perhaps,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  obsenred  (Script. 
Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  the  great  famine  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fail  them,  and  that, 
a*  it  "  failed  not  to  their  patriarchs  in  the  days  of 
dearth,  it  cometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day  of  worse 
and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  tokM  that  God  foi^ 
getteth  not  his  people  m  their  distress,  mr  the 
diildren  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen." 

A  modem  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  possover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  compound  of 
almonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
£?ypt  imd  house  of  bondage  (Anderson  s  Wander- 
ingt  m  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  250). 

The  almond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyg- 
datui  oonuniinu,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Sosa- 
ceae,  and  sub-order  Amygdaleae.  This  order  is  a 
lai'ge  and  important  one,  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  many  of  which  produce  excdlent 
fruit.  Apricots,  patches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher- 
ries, appla,  pears,  strawberries,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  seeds,  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Rosaceae  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  pmssic  or  hydi-ocyanic  acid. 
Ilie  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Noi-th 

*  The  general  colour  of  the  almond  blossom  is 
pink,  but  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to 
nearly  white. 

'  *V?f  V^T-     G<w°i<"  °>*kes  the  verb  f^y 

to  be  Biphil  ftiture,  fVom  |*N3,  to  deride,  to  despise ; 

)*K]*  would  then  be  alter  the  striae  form,  instead  of 

]*K]<.     But  all  the  old  versions  agree   wilh   the 
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Africa,  but  it  is  coltivated  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  eo  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers,  for  the  fhiit 
scarcely  ever  gomes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  niaipn,  and 
an  acute  point.    The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy 


and  succulent,  enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  con- 
tains the  kernel.  The  bitter  almond  is  only  a 
variety  of  this  species.  The  English  Atmtmi, 
Spanish  Almendra,  the  Proven^  Amandola,  the 
French  Amande,  are  all  apparently  derived  from 
the  Greek  linuySiXii ;  Latin  Ajni/gdala.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  connexion  with  the  almond- 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  pieces  of  rock- 
crystal  used  in  adorning  branch-candlesticks  are  still 
denominated  by  the  lapidaries  "  Almonds." 

ALOES,  LION  ALOES  (D'^nK.  AiiUm, 
rt^ilK,  Ahilith:  tricnrii  (in  Num.  dit.  6), 
araieri  (in  Ps.  zlv.  8) ;  IlKAB,  Aqnila  and  Aid. 
iX»4 ;  C.  iiXii;  Sym.  ivfilafia  (in  Cant.  iv.  14): 
tabernacuhi,  gutta,  aloe:"  in  N.  T.  liX6ii,  aloe\. 
the  name  of  some  costly  and  sweet-smelling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  ixiv.  6,  where  Balaam  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  Israelites  to  "  trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,"  in  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  "All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes, 
and  cassia ;"  in  I'rov.  vii.  17,  "  I  have  perfumed  my 
bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon."  In  Cant. 
iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes,  with 
all  the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs  once  m  the 
N.  T.  (John  zix.  39),  where  mention  is  made  of 
Xicodemns  bringing  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  an  hundred  pound  weight,"  for  the  purpoos 
of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord.  Writers  gene- 
rally, followingCelsius(ir»>roi.  i.  135),  who  devotea 
thirty-flve  pi^es  to  this  subject,  suppose  that  the 
Aiputaria  Agalhchum  is  the  tree  in  question.  Hie 
ti-ees  which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Aquilaria- 
ceae,  apetalous  dicotyledonous  flowering  pUnta,  ara 


translation  of  the  A.  V.,  the  verb  beinc  Ibimed  regu- 
larly from  the  root,  fM,  fiorere. 

*  "  When  the  grinders  cease  becanse  they  are  fkw" 
(Eodes.  xii.  3).  For  some  other  earions  Interpreta- 
tions of  this  passage,  see  that  of  K.  Salomon,  quoted 
by  Santes  Pagnlnns  in  his  Thesimnis,  sab  voce  Ml, 
and  Vatablus,  ^finotota  ad  SeeUriastsn,  xil.  5  [CWC 
Sae.  fU.  3S6). 
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fi>r  the  most  part  natiTes  of  tropical  Asia.  The 
species  Aq.  agallochum,  which  sapplies  the  aloes- 
wood  of  commerce,  is  much  valued  in  India  on 
aocoant  ot  its  aromatic  qualities  for  fumigations 
and  incense.  It  was  well  Iniown  to  the  Arabic 
physicians.  Ibn  Sina*  (Aricenna),  in  the  Latin 
tnoislaticm,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the  names  of 
AgaUochum,  Xylaioe,  or  Ligmm-Aloea.  In  the 
Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it  nnder 
the  names  of  Aghlagvm,  Aghalcokhi,  Ood^  (Dr. 
Royle,  in  Cyc.  Bib.  s.  v.  "  Ahalim").  Dr.  Royle 
{liliat.  of  Himmalayan  Botany,  p.  171)  mmtions 
three  varieties  of  this  wood  as  b^ng  obtained  in  the 
baxaars  of  Northern  India. 

The  AquSaria  secundaria  of  China  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  But  it  is  a 
singular  bet  that  this  fiagiancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition  ;  Jt  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased that  it  has  tms  aromatic  property.  On  this 
aocoont  the  timber  is  often  buried  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when  the 
vtter,  or  fragrant  oil,  is  secreted.  The  best  aloe- 
wood  is  called  calambac,  and  is  the  produce  of 
Aquilaria  agallochum,  a  native  of  Silhet,  in  Northern 
India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in  girth  :  "The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash-coloured ;  that 
of  the  branches  grey  and  lightly  striped  with  Invwn. 


Aqnilaria  Agallochom. 

The  wood  is  white,  and  very  light  and  soft.  It  is 
totally  without  smell:  and  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
flowers  are  equally  inodorous  "  {Script.  StH>.  238). 


•  Abdallah  ibn  Slna,  a  celebrated  Arabian  phy- 
sician and  natural  philosopher,  bom  a.s.  980.  The 
Jews  sbbrevltted  the  name  into  Abensina,  whence 
the  Christians  called  It  Avicenna. 

*  ^jb>»)Lc1,  ainUAoxoi',  Jfuilaria  ovala,  Spren- 
KCl,  Bitt.  Rti  Htrh.  i.  p.  361,  sq. ;  Avicenna,  lii.  p.  132. 
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The  Excaecaria  agallochmn,  with  which  some 
writers  have  confused  the  Aq,  agalt.,  is  an  entirely 
different  plant,  being  a  small  crooked  tree,  containing 
an  acrid  milky  poison,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Euphorbiaceae.  Persons  have  lost  their  sight 
from  this  juice  getting  into  their  eyes,  whence  the 
plant's  generic  name,  Excaecaria.  It  is  ditiicult 
to  account  for  the  specific  imme  of  this  plant,  for  the 
agdUoehim  is  certainly  not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  mn!<t  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Ahaltm-beea  with  the  aloea-vccod  of 
commerce,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
nexion of  the  Hebrew  woi-d  with  the  AJabic  Aghla- 
goon  and  the  Greek  Agallochon,  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv,  6,  "  as  the  Ahalim  wUch  Jehovah 
hath  planted,"  is  an  argument  against  the  identifi- 
cation with  the  Aqiiitaria  agallochum.  The  LXX. 
reoil  CKTiyal  (tents)  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the 
Vnlg.,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  some  other  ver- 
sions. If  OliHtm  (tents)  is  not  the  tme  reading— 
and  the  context  is  against  it — then  if  AhdHm  =  Aq. 
agallochum,  we  must  suppose  that  Balaam  is  speak- 
ing of  trees  concerning  which  in  their  growing  state 
he  could  have  known  nothing  at  all.  Kosenmiiller 
{Schol.  in  V.  T.  ad  Nnm.  xxiv.  6)  allows  that  this 
tree  is  not  fonnd  in  Arabia,  but  thinks  that  Balaam 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  the 
merchants.  Perhaps  the  prophet  might  have  seen 
the  wood.  But  the  passage  in  Numbers  manifestly 
implies  that  he  had  seen  the  Ahitbn  growing,  and 
that  in  all  probability  they  were  some  kind  of  trees 
sufficiently  known  to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them 
to  understand  the  allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if 
the  Ahdllm=:ike  Agallochum,  then  mnch  of  the 
illustration  would  have  been  lost  to  the  people  who 
were  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  the  Aq. 
agallochum  is  fonnd  neither  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  Balaam  lived,  nor  in  Moab,  where 
the  blessing  was  ennndated. 

Michaelis  {Supp.  pp.  M,  35)  believes  the  LXX, 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree,  of 
foreign  growth.  He  confesses  that  the  puidlelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  m  &vaur  of  the  tree  than  the  tent ; 
but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should  be  men- 
tioned before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection ;  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar  ?  And  even  if  Ahilim 
=  Aqu.  agall.,  yet  the  latter  daose  of  the  verse  does 
no  violence  to  Uie  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the  two 
trees  the  cedar  "  nui;or  est  et  augxatiar."  Again, 
the  passage  in  Ps,  xlv.  8  would  perhaps  tw  more 
correctly  t.-«  isiated  thus :  "  The  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cassia,  perfuming  all  thy  garments,  brought  from 
the  ivory  palaces  of  the  Jfinnt,  shall  make  thee 
glad."*  The  Minni,  or  Minaei,  wera  inhabitants  of 
spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  spices  and  perfiimes  (Plin.  xii.  14, 16  ; 
Bochart,  Phaleg.  ii.  22,  135.  As  the  myrrh  and 
caetia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Minni,  and 

_aL»lLe1,  id.  (Preytag,  Lex.  s.  v.).    ^^S,  Ltgnum 

Aloit,  Kam.  Dj.  Avic.  Can.,  lit.  p.  231 ;  eonf.  Sprengcl, 
Bitt.  JUi  Beri.  t.  i.  p.  271  (Freytag,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

*  See  RoeenmOUer*s  note  on  this  passage  (Sokot.  in 
r.  T.  ad  ft.  xlv-  9),  and  Lee's  Bet.  Lex.  (s.  v.  »3D). 
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were  donbtlen  natural  prodaction>  of  their  country, 
the  inference  is  that  alo€»,  beinf;  named  with  them, 
was  also  a  production  of  the  same  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce ;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  which 
identifies  the  Ahdlim  with  the  Agillochum,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  late  I)r.  Koyle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  proved.  HUler 
(^Hierophyt.  i.  394)  derives  the  woiid  from  a  root 
which  signifies  "  to  shine,"  "  to  be  splendid,"  and 
believes  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar ;  pro- 
bably, he  says,  the  Ccdna  magna,  or  CedrehUt. 
What  the  C.  mijnn  may  be,  modem  botanical  science 
would  be  at  a  Ices  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  oedar  may  be 
the  ti-ec  denoted  by  the  term  Ahilim  or  AMtdtk. 

AHBEB  (^OB^,  chaahmal;  rhrSm,  cAasV 
malAh ;  1j\<itT(>or :  ekotrum)  occurs  only  in  Ex.  i. 
4, 27,  viii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the  prophet  com- 
pares it  with  the  brightness  in  which  he  beheld 
the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him  the  divine 
commands.  In  the  second,  "  the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel "  is  i*epre8ented  as  having,  **  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  loins  even  downward,  fire ;  and  from 
his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appeinnoe  of  bright- 
ness, as  the  colour  of  amber."  It  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstanding  Bochart's 
dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  {Hieroz, 
iii.  876,  ed.  Kceenmiill.),  that  the  Hebrew  word 
chashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and  not  the  fossil  resin 
called  amber,  although  perhajw  the  probabilities  are 
more  in  &Toar  of  the  metal.  V>r.Viarm(Nat.  Hist. 
Bib.  art.  "  Amber  ")  asserts  that  the  translators  of 
the  A.  V.  could  not  mean  amber,  "  for  that,  being 
■  a  bituminous  sabstance,  becomes  dim  as  soon  as  it 
feels  the  fire,  and  soon  dissolves  and  consames. 
Bat  this  is  founded  on  a  misconstruction  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  who  does  not  say  that  what 
he  saw  was  amber,  but  of  the  colour  of  amber 
{Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Ei.  viii.  2).  The  context  of 
the  pasiTges  referred  to  above  is  clearly  as  much  in 
favour  of  araber  as  of  metal.  Neither  do  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  aUbrd  any  certain  clue  to  identification, 
for  the  word  electron  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  both  amber  and  a  certain  metal,  composed 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation 
by  the  ancients  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).  It  is  a 
curious  £ict,  that  in  the  context  of  all  the  passages 
where  mention  of  electron  is  m,ide  in  the  works 
of  Greek  authors  (Horn,  see  below;  Hes.  So.  Here. 
142;  Soph.  Antig.  1038;  Ari^ph.  Eq.  632; 
&C.),  DO  evidence  is  afforded  to  help  as  to  de- 
termine what  the  electron  was.  In  the  Odyssey 
(iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching  Menelaus's 
pala>'e,  together  with  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory. 
In  Od.  rv.  460,  xviii.  296,  a  necMace  of  gold  is 
said  to  be  fitted  with  electron.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
quoted  above,  tmderstands  the  electron  in  MeneUtu's 
palace  to  be  th*  metal.  But  with  respect  to  the 
golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  amber 
necklaces  have  been  long  used,  as  they  were  deemed 
an  amulet  against  throat  diseases.  Beads  of  amber 
are  freqaeotly  found  in  British  barrows  with  entire 
necklaces  (Fosbr,  Antiq.  i,  289).  Tbeophiastus 
(ix.  18,  §2 ;  and  Fr.ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  cer- 
tiin,  uses  the  term  electron  to  denote  amber,  for  he 
speaks  of  its  attracting  properties.  On  the  other 
Imnd,  that  electron  was  understood  by  the  Greeks 
to  denote  a  metal  composed  of  ont'  part  of  silver  to 
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evenr  four  of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
to  shew ;  but  whether  the  eariy  Greeks  intended 
the  metal  or  the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  stime- 
times  the  other,  it  is  impassible  to  determine  with 
certainty.  Psssow  believes  that  the  metal  vai 
always  denoted  by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  that  amber  was  not  known  till  its 
introduction  by  the  Phoenicians :  to  which  cireun- 
stance,  as  he  thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seem 
to  speak  of  the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers. 
Others  again,  with  Buttman  {Mytbol.  ii.  p.  337), 
maintain  that  the  electron  denoted  amber,  and  tlwy 
very  reasonably  refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the 
origin  of  amber.  Pliny  {H.  Jf.  iiivii.  cap.  2) 
ridicules  the  Greek  writers  for  their  credulity  in  the 
fiU>aloas  origin  of  this  substance ;  and  espedally 
finds  bolt  with  Sophodes,  who,  in  some  lost  play, 
appears  to  have  believed  in  it. 

From  these  considerations  i^rill  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  tA  daslanal  by  the 
help  of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to 
understand  the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the 
word.  There  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  ail- 
duoed  in  &voar  of  the  dttuhmai  denoting  the 
metal  rather  than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
which,  acoordiug  to  Gesenius,  seems  to  be  com- 
poonded  of  two  words  which  together  =  poliArd 
oopper.  Bochart  {I/ieroz.  iii.  885)  conjectores  that 
c/kiisAnKi/isoompoandedoftwoChaldcc  words  meaa- 
ing  copper — gold-ore,  to  which  he  refers  the  dwv 
chalciim.  But  aurichalcum  is  in  all  probability 
only  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  oriMcm 
(mountain  copper).  (See  Smith's  Lat.-Engi.  Did. 
8.T.  "Orlchalcum.")  Isidorus,  however  (ft^.iri. 
19),  sanctions  the  etymology  which  Bochart  adopts. 
But  the  electron,  according  to  Pliny,  Pausnniss  (t. 
12,  §6),  and  the  nameroui  authorities  quoted  by 
Bochait,  was  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  not  of 
gold  and  copper.  The  Hebrew  word  may  denote 
either  the  metal  electron  or  amber;  but  it  must 
still  be  lefl  as  a  question  which  of  the  two  sub- 
stances is  really  intended. 

AMETHYST  (nO^,  achlimihi  ifJ- 
Svaros:  amethystus).  Mention  is  made  of  this 
precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in  the  thini 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  in  Ex.  iiriil 
19,zziix.l2,  "And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  ante, 
and  an  amethyst."  It  oocnrs  also  in  the  K.  T. 
(Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  gantiihed 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavmly  Jeru- 
salem. Commentators  generally  arc  agreed  that  the 
ameOtytt  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  supported  by  the 
ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  indeed 
reads  smaragdin  {tmaragdm) ;  those  of  Jonathan 
and  Onkelos  have  two  words  which  signify 
"  calf '(-eye "  {ocului  vituli),  which  Braunius  (& 
Veatit.  Sacerd.  HM>.  ii.  711)  conjectures  may  be 
identicil  with  the  Belt  ocitlut  of  the  Assyiiaiv 
(PIm.  H.  N.  xnvii.  10),  the  CaPs-eye  Chalcedony, 
according  to  Ajasson  and  Deafontaines ;  bat,  as 
Braunius  has  observed,  the  word  achldmih  scwid- 
ing  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities  signifies 
amethyst. 

Modem  mineralogists  by  the  term  amethytt 
nsoally  understand  the  amethystioe  variety  of 
qtiartt,  which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transpareot: 
it  is  sometimes  called  Hose  quartz,  and  contaiffi 
aluminaand  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is  h""""'' 
.-mother  mineral  to  whidi  the  name  of  Orieita 
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ametki/ft  is  luuaUy  applied,  and  which  is  fiir  more 
valuable  than  the  quartz  kind.  This  is  a  crystal- 
line variety  of  Corundum,  being  found  more  esp^ 
daily  in  the  G.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  extremely 
hard  and  bright,  and  generally  of  a  purple  colonr, 
which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  made  to  lose  by 
subjecting  it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common 
Amethystine  quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by 
acKHmdh ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  bong 
easily  cut  {scalpturis  facUia,  H.  N.  zxxvii.  9), 
whereas  the  Oriental  amethytt  is  inferior  only  to 
the  diamond  in  hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  com- 
paratively rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  amethustoi,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethyst,  is  ncually  derived  from  i,  "  not," 
and  fuOitt,  '*  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling 
drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  it.  (Dionys. 
Ferieg.  1122;  Anthol.  Palat.  9,  752;  Martini, 
Excvrs.  158.)  Pliny,  however  {H.  N.  zxxvii.  9), 
says,  "  The  name  which  these  stones  have  is  to 
be  traced  to  their  peculiar  tint,  which,  after  ap- 
proximating to  the  colour  of  wine,  shades  off  into 
a  violet."  Theophnstus  also  alludes  to  its  wine- 
like colonr.*     . 

ANISE  {taniDor ;  anethum).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Hatt.  xxiii.  23, "  Woe  onto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty whether  the  anise  {Pimpinella  anisum,  Liu.), 
or  the  dill  {Anethum  ijrateoiens)  is  here  intended. 
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though  the  probability  is  certainly  more  in  fiivour 
of  the  lattei<  plant.  Both  the  dill  and  the  anise  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  UmbeUiferae,  and  are  mnch 
alike  in  external  character;  the  seeds  of  both,  more- 
over, are,  and  have  been  long  employed  in  medicine 
and  cookery,  as  condiments  and  canninatives.  Cel- 
sius {Hierob.  i.  494,  sq.)  quotes  several  passages 
firom  ancient  writers  to  show  that  the  dill  was  com- 
monly ao  used.  Pliny  nses  the  teim  anisum,  to 
express  the  Fimpintlla  anisum,  and  anethum  to  re- 
preMnt  the  common  dill;  he  enumerates  as  many 
as  sixty-one  remedies  that  the  anisum  is  able  to 
care,  and  says  that  on  this  account  it  is  sometimes 
called  anicetum.^  The  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes 
from  Crete ;  and  next  to  it  that  of  Egypt  is  pre- 
ferred (Plin.  ff.  N.,  a.  17).  Forsk&l  {DescHpt. 
Plant.  154)  includes  the  anise  {JanSs6n,  Arabic  <) 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Royle  is  de- 
cidedly in  &vour  of  the  dill*'  being  the  proper 
translation,  and  says  that  the  anethum'  is  more 
especially  a  genos  of  Eastern  cultivation  than  the 
otl|fr  plant.  The  strongest  argnment  in  fitvour  of 
the  dill,  is  the  &ct  that  the  Talmuds  (Tract,  Mast- 
roth,  c,  iv.  §5)  use  the  word  shdbdth  to  express 
the  dill,  "  The  seeds,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of 
dill  are,  according  to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  subject  to  tithe ;" 
and  in  connexion  with  this  it  should  be  stated,  that 
Forsk&l  several  times  alludes  to  the  Anethum  graee- 
olens  as  growing  both  in  a  cultivated  and  a  wild 
state  in  Egypt,  and  he  uses  the  Arabic  name  for 
this  plant,  which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word, 
viz.  Sjocbet,  or  Schibt  (Deaa:  Plant.  65,  109). 


FbapltMlU  Anlavm. 


Oomsioa  Dm.    iJmthum  fnnvtmr.) 


*  To  t^  o/Ufemw  iumwir  rf  w^-  {^.  U-  H,  ed. 
Sehneid.) 

b  From  a,  not.  and  itjcaw,  io  conquer.  It  staonld  be 
noted  tbat  Dloeooridesusee  ^unjnf  for  dUl.  and  not  aniee, 

5      3, 

.  «  wft'l  f-  oninnt,  v.  OoL  Ar^.  La.  s.  v. 


A  DiU,  80  called  from  the  old  Norw  word,  the  nurse's 
lallaby,  to  ditt^ito  soothe.  Hence  the  name  of  the  car- 
minative plant,  the  diUing  or  sotrihing  herb  (see  Wedgw. 
Diet.  Engl.  Etymol.) 

"  infiov :  iropa  to  oyw  Btiv,  8(A  Ti)i'  iv  Ta.x*i.  itl^ifaiv 
(Stym.  Mag.  ed,  Gaisford). 
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Cdtius  remarks  upon  the  dilTerenoe  of  opinion  I 
amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  this 
piant,  some  maintaining  tliat  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odour,  otheis  quite  the  opposite ;  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  opinion. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  This 
is  the  aniseed-tree  (lUicium  anisatum),  which  be- 
longs to  the  nataral  order  Uagnoliaceae.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoniug  dishes,  &c. ; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Umbelliferout  plants  noticed  in  this  article. 

ANT  (thoi,  nemmh;  ftipfivii  formica). 
This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  0.  T. ;  in  Prov. 
vi.  6,  "  Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise  ;"  in  Prov.  ai.  25,  "  The  ants 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  instanced  by  the  wise 
man  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation;  in  the 
second  passage  the  ant's  tcisdom  is  especially  alluded 
to,  for  these  insects,  "  though  they  be  little  on  the 
earth,  are  exceeding  wise."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  and.  Romans,  believed  that 
the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in  the 
summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  consumption. 
Bochart  (Hieroz,  iii.  478)  has  cited  numerous 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  well  as 
from  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish  rabbis  in  sup- 
port of  this  opmion.  Such  wisdom  was  this  little 
insect  believed  to  possess,  that,  in  orier  to  prevent 
the  com  which  it  had  stored  from  germinating,  it 
took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of  each  grain ;  accord- 
ingly some  have  sought  for  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemilAh,"  in  this  supposed 
fiict.  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the  ant's  biting  off  the 
head  of  the  grains  unsupported  by  some  modem 
writers.  Addison,  in  the  Quardum  (No.  1.56,  157), 
inserts  the  following  letter  "  of  undoubted  credit 
and  authority,"  which  was  firet  published  by  the 
French  Academy ; — "  The  com  which  is  laid  up  by 
ants  would  shoot  under  ground  if  these  insects  did 
not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore  bite  off 
all  the  germs  before  they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore 
the  com  that  has  lain  in  their  cells  will  produce 
nothing.  Any  one  may  make  the  experiment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  germ  in  their  com." 
N.  Pluche,  too  {Natare  Displ.  i.  128),  says  of 
these  insects,  "  Their  next  passion  is  to  amass  a 
store  of  corn  or  other  grain  that  will  keep,  and,  lest 
the  humidity  of  the  cells  should  make  the  com 
shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a  certainty  that  they  gnaw 
off  the  buds  which  gi-ow  at  the  point  of  the  grain." 


ANT 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opinion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirdy  without  foundation.  Equally  er^ 
roneous  appears  to  be  the  notion  that  ■scribis  t> 
the  ant  provident  foresight  in  laying  np  a  itm 
of  corn  for  the  winter's  use ; '  though  jt  is  an  asj 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  Ko  rcconM  tp«c<s 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  feod  of  any  kind  iiir 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  sol 
grains  of  com,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food.  TW 
Kuropean  q>ecies  of  ants  are  ail  dormsnt  ii  tke 
winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  sal 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  car^ 
language  of  the  autiiors  of  Introduction  to  EniamC' 
logy  (ii.  46),  who  say,  "  till  the  manner  of  eiolic 
ants  are  more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  nA 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  for  pnri- 
sions ;  for  although,  during  the  cold  <^  our  wiatei 
in  this  country,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  toipiditT, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  npm 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  pobiiilT 
confined  to  thdr  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  mar  it 
necessary  for  them," — yet  the  observations  of  mo- 
dem naturalists  who  have  paid  considerable  sttn- 
tion  to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  coqcIubtc 
that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  lor  future  oonsiiDp- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  has  a  paper,  id. 
ii.  of  Tramactiona of  Entomol.  Soc.  p.  103,  as 
species  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atta  proMau. 
so  called  from  the  &ct  of  his  having  found  a  Uip 
store  of  grass.seeda  in  its  nest ;  but  the  amoimt  of 
that  gentleman's  observations  merely  go  to  «lwv 
that  this  aiit  can'ies  seeds  underground,  and  briogi 
them  again  to  the  sur&ce  afW  they  have  got  «H 
during  the  mon-^oons,  apparently  to  dry.'  "  Tim 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  anUiOT  of  tie 
Catalogue  of  the  Formicidae  iu  the  British  MuKun, 
in  a  letter  to  tlie  author  of  this  article,  **any  eri* 
denoe  of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food^  he 
observes,  Catalogue  of  Formicidae  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  processionary  ant  of  Brazil  (OecadiiM 
cephalotee)  carries  immense  quantities  of  pntioB 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests^and  that  it  «m 
supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food  ;  but  that 
M  r.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves  mt 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the  Mit,asd 
not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in  their  hslHtt 
of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond  of  saccharin 
matter,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  prove  that  mr 
portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article  of  their  SeL 
The  fact  is,  that  ants'  seem  to  delight  in  runsii^ 
away  with  almost  any  thing  they  find :  small  por- 
tions of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, — as  any  dm 
can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch  the  haUts  of 
this  insect.  This  will  explain  the  erroneous  opiiwffl 
which  the  ancients  held  with  respect  to  that  [art  oi 
the  economy  of  the  ant  now  under  consideistioB ; 
nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 


>  From  *)Q],  abicinuM  (Simon.  Lex.  Btb.  ed.  Wtner). 
The  derivaUoa  of  the  word  Is  uncertain.    Oeaenhis  Is 

inclined  to  derive  It  from  the  Arabic  V^  .•■con8oendlt,}Me. 

prorcptando  arborem."  Vid.  Gol.  jlroi.  i«x.  s.  v.  V.  conj. 
"  motl  Inter  «*e  pennlstlqae  slcut/ffrmicortim  reptantium 
more."    FUrst  says,  ■"  Forsltan  poUns  dlmlnativam  est  n. 

D3,  unde  ^103,  t  n'?D3,   sicot  ntSJ.  »d  besUolam 

1  :  T  T :  T  • : 

pusilUmslgniflcaodam  factum  esse  potest"  Cf.Mlcfaaells, 
Sap.  Ltx.  Beb.  ii.  1644,  aud  RoscnmUll.  not  ad  Bocbalt,  III. 
4t0.     Is  it  not  probable  ttaat  the  name  nemSiak  (from 

?D3,  "  to  cut")  was  given  to  the  ant  from  Ita  extreme 
leuulty  at  the  Junction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  t    If 


the  term  inteU  Is  applicable  to  any  aae  Uving  cmtan 
mote  than  to  another,  it  certainly  Is  to  the  onL    h'emi^ 
Is  the  exact  equivalent  to  insect.    [Since  ibe  above  n> 
written  It  has  been  found  that  Parkbnrst— t.  «■  70  0'' 
—gives  a  similar  dertvatlon.^ 
fc  "  Parvula  (nam  exempio  est)  magnl  fomiica  labort 
Ore  trahlt  quodcnnque  potest,  atqne  addlt  acem 
Qncm  stmit,  band  Ignara  ac  non  incania  fstaii" 
Hot.  Sit  1 1. 31 

Cf.  also  Ovid,  na.  vll.  eu ;  Virg.  Gar.  1. 1«  J»-  *'■ 
402 ;  PBn.  xl.  30  ;  Af  lUn,  }I.  A.  II.  2S,  tI.  43,  Slc. 

"  This  Cwt  colToborates  wbat  the  andenta  haw  wlW« 
on  this  particular  point,  wlio  have  recorded  that  the  at 
brings  np  to  dry  in  the  sun  the  com,fte.,  which  hail  twMaf 
wcL    See  instances  in  Bochart,  111.  410. 
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error  origmatcd  in  observers  mistaking  the  cocoons 
for  grains  of  com,  to  which  they  bear  much  resem- 
blance. It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Aristotle, 
Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  who  nil  speak  of  this  insect 
storing  up  grams  o/  com,  should  have  been  so  far 
misled,  or  have  been  such  bad  observers,  as  to  have 
taken  the  cocoons  for  grains.  Ants  do  carry  oft' 
grains  of  com,  just  as  they  cany  off  other  things — 
not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for  food  ;  but  for  tiieir 
nests.  •  "  They  are  great  robbers,"  says  Dr.  Thom- 
son (rA«i<m(iajKitA«£ooA,  p.  337),  "andpluiider 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the  fiirmer  must 
keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  6oor,  or  they  will  abstract 
a  hu^  quantity  of  grain  in  a  single  night." 
■  It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomo- 
logist, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  oeconomy  of  Ants"  {Trans. 
Entom.  Soc.  ii.  p.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col. 
Sykes'  obseiTations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are 
Epedcs  of  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter 
consumption ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates'  investigations  are  subsequent  to  the  pablica- 
tion  of  that  paper. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  subject 
remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  this:  Does 
Scripture  assert  that  any  species  of  ant  stores  up 
food  for  future  use  ?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  two 
passages  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  ne- 
ceasarUy  teach  this  doctrine ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
xzx.  25,  do  seem  to  impiy  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  oeconomy  of  this  insect. 
"  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise ;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  bo 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  their 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  in  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expression  here  used  merely 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  able  to  pro- 
ride  themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wisdom 
herein  mora  excellent  than  the  countless  host  of 
other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct  prompts 
them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  qaestion  is  &irly 
weighed  in  connexion  with  the  adcnowledged  fact, 
that  from  very  early  times  the  ancients  attributed 
storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear  at  least 
probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  implies  a 
similar  belief;  and  if  such  was  the  genei'al  opinion, 
is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  the  wise  man  should 
select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon  he  might 
ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  forethought? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accommodated  to  the 
knowledge  nnd  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its  lan- 
guage is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  natn- 
ralists,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  argnment  against  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  fiicts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiologist 
has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these 
insects  in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  May  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
skilful."  Hence  m  Mabic,  with  the  noun  nemleh, 
"  an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemil,  "  quick," 
'  dever"  (Bochart,  ffieroz.  lii.  494).     The  Tal- 
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mndlsts  too  attributed  great  wisdom  to  this  insect. 
It  was,  say  they,  from  beholding  the  wonderful 
ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  expression  ori- 
ginated: "Thy  justice,  0  God,  reoches  to  the 
heavens"  (Chnlin,  6'i).'  Ants  live  together  in 
societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
Sec  Latrcille's  Hittoire  Naturelte  da  Fonnras, 
Paris,  1802;  Ruber's  Traiti  des  Uoeun  (fes  F. 
Indig.;  Encycl.  Brit,  8th  ed.  art.  "Ant;"  Kirby 
and  Spenoe,  Introd.  to  Entom.  Ants  belong  to  the 
family  Formicidae,  and  order  Hymmoptera.  There 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine. 

APES  (D^B^P,  K6pliim;  t(«i)k<i;  timiae)  occur 
in  1  K.  X.  22,  "  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy 
of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  Chr.  ix.  21.  The  Vat.  version  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  iirst  mentioned  passage,  omits  the  words  "  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the  Alexand,  version 
has  them ;  but  both  these  versions  have  the  words 
in  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

For  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Quadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Licbtenstcin's  work,  entitled  Commen' 
tatio  philologica  de  Simiarum  quotquot  veteribus 
itmotutrunt  formit  (Hamb.  1791) ;  and  Ed.  Tyson's 
Bbmo  eyivestris,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pigmie 
(Lond.  1699),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philoso- 
phical Essay  concerning  the  Cynocephali,  the  Satyis, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  {De  Anim. 
Hist.  ii.  5,  ed,  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  he  characteiises  by  the  names,  itiSriKOi, 
K))$ot,  and  KwoK4<pa\ot.  The  last  named  family 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Cynocephalus  of  modem  zoolo- 
gists. The  KrjPoi  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
irltriKoi,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
This  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  tailed  monkeys,  excluding  the  Cynocephali,  and 
the  Lemuridae,  which  latter,  since  they  belong  to 
the  island  of  Mad^ascar,  were  probably  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  wiOTiKoi,  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  i^re- 
sentative  of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- 
panzee, &c.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perhaps 
used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so  employed  by 
other  writers.  The  name  tISiikoi,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  Cynocephalus  (see  a  Fragment  of  Simo- 
nides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad  Arigt.  Hist.  Anim. 
lU.  76).  The  LXX.  use  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  word  KSph,  to  doiote  any 
species  of  Quadrumanous  Mammalia ;  Lichtensteiu 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  Cercopithecia 
Diana;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Guinea,  and  unknown  in  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Praenestinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  I>raeneste),  in  Shaw's  travels  (ii, 
294,  8vo.  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  witli  the  word  KHIIIEN  over  it. 
Of  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says   (312),  "It  is  a 


'  Our  English  word  ant  appean  to  be  an  abbrevtatlon 
of  the  fcnn  emmet  (Sax.  aemmety. 
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bcautirul  little  cmtnre,  with  a  shaggy  necli  like  the 
CaltUhrix,  and  shaped  exactly  lilu  those  monkeys 
that  aie  commonly  called  Marmosets.  The  KHIITEN 
therefore  may  be  the  Ethiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Kouph,  and  by  the  Greeks  KHn02, 
KH*02,  or   KEin02,  from  whence  the   Latin 


KHIOEN 


JUnkqr  Inm  tha  rnMaUiw  MoMlci 


name  Cephm."  This  description  will  be  found  to 
apply  better  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw's  Trmtb  than  to  that  in  the  8ro.  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  suggested,  the 
Keipm  of  the  Praenestine  mosaic  may  be  the  Cerco- 
pithecxu  gnseo-viridis,  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native 
of  Nubia,  the  country  represented  in  that  part  of 
the  mosaic  where  the  %ure  of  the  keipen  occurs.  It 
cannot  represent  any  species  of  marmoset,  since  the 
members  of  that  group  of  Quadrumana  are  peculiar 
to  America.  In  all  probability,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  the  fepA  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended  to  refer 
to  any  one  particular  species  of  ape.^ 

Solomon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  every- 
thing that  was  curious  and  beautiful ;  and  if,  as 
Sir  E.  Tennent  has  very  pkusibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tarshish  is  identical  with  l*t.  de  Galle,  or 
some  seaport  of  Ceylon,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ktplim  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomon 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  that  country,  which, 
.nccoidin^;  to  Sir  E.  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 
the  eicoption  of  the  p-aceful  rilawa  (Macacus  pi- 
Iratas),  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  Quadrumana. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  kophim  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supplied 
ivory  and  peacocks ;  both  ef  which  are  common  in 
Ceylon ;  and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  dmwn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory,  and 
peacocks,  are  identical  with  the  Heorew.' 

Dr.  Krapf  (  Trca.  in  E.  Africa,  p.  518),  believing 
Ophir  to  be  on  the  E.  African  coast,  thinks  Solomon 
wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa  (Coldhaa). 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
ar*  signi6cd  by  the  term  Satyrs,  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satyr.]  The 
English  versions  of  1550  and  1574  read  (Is.  xiii. 
21),  where  the  A.  V.  has,  "satyrs  shall  dance 
there" — ''  apes  shall  daunoe  there. '  The  ancients 
were  no  doubt  acquainted  with  many  kinds  of 
Quadrumana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(sec  Plin.  viii.  c.  19,  xi.  44  ;  Aelian.  Nat.  An.  ivii. 
25,  ,39;  .Strab.  ivii.  827;  Bocliart,  Hiertz.  ii. 
.398  ;  cf.  Mart.  Epig.  iv.  12. 

"  St  mitai  Cauda  foret  ceroopitbocua  cro." 


*  Tlie  use  of  the  word  ape  is  generally  now  onderstood 
in  a  restricted  sense  to  apply  to  the  tadUsM  Qnadramsno. 

'  C]ip  appears  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  allied  to 
the  b.-uucrlt  and  Halabar  kapi,  wlilch  perhaps  =  tuTt/t, 
nimUe,  whence  the  Gcmum  affe  and  the  &igUsh  apt,  the 
tnltlal  aspirale  being  dropped.  Oeaenlns  iUostrates  tills 
derivation  by  comparing  the  lAtln  aman  from  Sansc.  kant. 


APPLE-TBEE 
APPLE-TBEE,  APPLE  (msn .'  tapptack; 
laiKor ;  /i>)X^a,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  5 :  tno/un, 
malua).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occur*  in  t)w 
A.  v.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii.  3 :  "As 
the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  if 
my  beloved  among  the  sons.  1  sat  down  under  his 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet 
to  my  taste.  Cant  viii.  5:  "  I  raised  thee  up 
under  the  apple-tree :  there  thy  mother  brought  thee 
forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is  named 
with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
palm-ti^ees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating  effects 
of  the  locust,  polmei^worm,  &c.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xjcv.  11 :  "A  word  fitly 
!,poken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
In  Cant.  ii.  5 :  "  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am 
sick  of  love ;"  vii.  8,  "  The  smell  of  thy  nose  [shall 
be]  like  apples." 

It  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  <a;>pu<icA.  The  LXX.and  Vulg.aflbrd 
no  clue,  as  the  terms  /iQXoy,  maltan,  have  a  wide 
signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fniit ;  at  any 
rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  generic ;— but 
Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  255)  asserts  that  Uie  quince-tree 
(Pyrui  cydonia)  was  very  often  called  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  malus,  as  being,  from  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria  malorum  species") 
the  maha,  or  /i^Xor  kot"  ^{oxV-  Some  therefore, 
with  Celsius,  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
tappuach  denotes  the  quince ;  and  certainly  this 
opinion  has  some  plausible  arguments  in  its  favour. 
The  fragrance  of  the  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancients ;  and  the  fruit  "  was  placed  on  the 
heads  of  those  images  in  the  sleeping  apartments 
which  were  reckoned  among  the  household  gods' 
( Rosen  miUler,  Botamj  of  Bible,  Bib.  Cab.  p.  314 ; 
Voss,  On  Virgil.  Echg.  ii.  51).  The  Arabians 
make  especial  allusion  to  the  restorative  proi>erties 
of  this  fruit ;  and  Celsius  (p.  261)  quotes  Abn'l 
Fadii  in  illustration  of  Cant.  ii.  5,  "  Comfort  me 
with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love."  "  It»  scent," 
says  the  Arabic  author,  "  cheers  my  soul,  renews 
mv  sti-ength,  and  restores  my  breath."  Phylarchus 
(ffistor.  lib.  vi.),  Rabbi  Salomon  (in  Cant.  ii.  3), 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the  woixls  orforu 
praestantisshni,  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  well  known 
that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love ;  whence  statues  of  Venus  ictan- 
times  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree  in 
her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fated  "  apple  of 
discord"  which  Paiis  appropriately  enough  pre- 
sented to  that  deity  .!■ 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  is 
the  fruit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citron 
(C»<n»  medica)  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
tappuach  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  family  of  plants  {Aurantiaceae),  the  fruit  of 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  (C  limonamC) 
and  the  lime  (C.  limetta),  is  distinguished  from  the 
orange  by  \\»  oblong  fonn  and  a  protuberance  at  the 

•  n^BFI,  a-  "■  n  B3,  «P''arit,  In  allusion  to  the  per- 
fume of  Uic  fruit. 

•»  Hence  the  act  expressed  by  tlie  term  fxi)Ao^oAc(r 
(Sdiof.  nd  Arisloph.  An*,  p.  1  »i) ;  Tbeocr.  W.  ill.  10,  v.  M, 
ike. !  Virg.  Ed.  ill.  M)  was  a  token  of  love.  For  numerous 
testimonies  sec  Cc-lslns,  Hierob.  i.  M^ 
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apei.  The  dtron,  as  its  name  importu,  is  a  native 
of  Media  (Theophi-as.  Plant.  Hist.  iv.  4,  §2)  ;  and 
accordiug  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5),  branches 
of  the  citi-on-tree  were  ordei-ed  by  law  to  be  carried 
by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast  of  Taber^ 
nacles,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  offer  citrons  at  this 
feast ;  they  must  be  "  without  blemish,  and  the  stalk 
must  still  adhere  to  them"  {Script.  Herb.  p.  109). 
"  The  boughs  of  goodly  trees"  (Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are 
by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  understood  to  be 
those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Uierob.  i.  251) ;  and  the 
citron-tree  is  occasionally  represented  on  old  Sama- 
ritan coins.  •'  The  rich  colour,  fragrant  odour,  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  tree,  whether  in  flower 
or  in  fruit,  are,"  Di'.  Royle  asserts,  "  particularly 
suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  mentioned  above. 
Dr.  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  545), 
on  the  other  band,  is  in  fiivour  of  the  translation 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  apples  is 
the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askelon)  is  especially 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchard.  .  . .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as  our 
English  word- — as  much  as  the  word  for  grape,  and 
just  as  well  understood  ;  and  so  is  that  for  dtron : 
bat' this  is  a  comparatively  rare  &ait.  Citrons  are 
also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each,  and 
are  so  hard  and  indigestible  that  they  cannot  be  used 
except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree  is  small, 
slender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the  fa-uit  will 
bend  it  down  to  the  giound.  Nobody  ever  thinlcs 
of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too  small  and 
stra^ling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cannot  believe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  spoken  of  hi  the  Canticles.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much  less  would  it 
be  singled  out  as  among  the  choice  trees  oLthe  wood. 
As  to  the  smell  and  colour,  all  the  demlmds  of  the 
Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met  by  these  apples  of 
Askelon ;  and  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  and  in 
royal  gardens,  their  cultivation  was  far  superior  to 
what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  more 
fiTigrant.  Let  tappuach  therefore  stand  for  apple, 
as  our  translation  has  it.** 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all  the  Scrip- 
tural allusions.  The  tappuaiA  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fragrant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sions. Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
the  last-named  requirement ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  thrfpassage  quoted  above,  says  that 
the  citron  is  **too  straggling  to  make  a  shade;**  but 
in  Cant.  ii.  3  the  tappuach  appears  to  be  associated 
with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would  do  no 
violence  to  the  p.issage  to  suppose  that  this  tree 
was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under  which  to 


«  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  retnniGd 
rrom  a  tour  In  Palestine,  and  lenurks  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  article — **  1  procured  a  great  many  plants, 
but  very  little  information  of  Ber\-ice  to  you,  though  1 
mode  every  Inquiry  about  the  subject  of  your  notes.  You 
would  hardly  believe  the  difllculty,  in  getting  reliable  iii- 
formatiott  about  tbo  simplest  subjects;  eg.  three,  to  all 
appearance  unexceptionable  English  resident  authorities, 
liidudlng  a  consul  and  a  roedicat  gentleman,  assured  me 
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recline,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive  shade  it 
afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fi-uit.  The 
expression  "  imder  the  shade*'  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily implies  anything  more  than  "  under  its 
biTuiches.*  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  ioxibi 
small  specimens.  The  dtron-tree  is  very  variable  as 
r^ards  its  size.  Dr.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  on  Cant.  ii. 
3)  says  that  it  "  grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
affords  a  pleasant  shade ;"  and  Risso,  in  his  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Oranges,  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect. 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tappuach  in  its  unprepared  slate 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of 
the  citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp, 
though  it  is  less  acid  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly 
far  from  sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply 
to  the  fruit  of  the  quince,  which  is  also  far  from 
being  sweet  to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The 
orange  would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scrip- 
tural passages,  and  orange-ti'ees  are  found  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having 
been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  apple-ti'ee  being  the  tappiuach,  most  tra- 
vellers assert  that  this  finiit  is  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tasted  the  apples  of  Askelon.  °  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tappuach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  have  the  best  daim  to  represent  the  tappuach, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
opinion.  As  to  the  APPLES  OP  Sodom,  see  Vine. 
OP  Sodom. 

The  expression  "apple  of  the  eye*'  occurs  in 
Deut.  xiiii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  2 ;  Lam.  ii. 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above :  the  Hebrew  word  being  ishSn,^  "  little 
man  " — the  exact  equivalent  to  the  English  pupil, 
the  Latin  pupilla,  the  Greek  KipT).  It  is  cuiion; 
to  observe  how  common  the  image  ("  pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  different  nations. 
Gescnius  {Thes.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  tlie 
Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persian,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  fonnd.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A,  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  "apple  of  the 
eye  "  (m  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 

ASH  ( JTl<,  oren ;  irirvs ;  pinus)  occurs  only  in 

Is.  zliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of 
which  idols  were  carved :  "  He  Iieweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  whidi 
he  strengthcneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest ;  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish 
it."  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  tree 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX.  and 


that  the  finest  apples  in  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askalon. 
The  fact  appeared  ho  Improbable  that,  though  one  autlio- 
rlty  liad  eaten  them,  1  could  not  resist  prosecuting  the 
Inquiry,  and  at  last  found  a  gentleman  who  bad  property 
there,  and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  mo 
they  were  all  QuniCES,  the  apples  being  abominable." 

■'  IW'S.  honmnadut,  |«yn  jiB^K,  homonculua 
ocnll.  t°.  e.  papilla,  in  qua  tanqtumi  in  qiecnlo  homlnis 
Inugoncnlam  ooospldmus  (Oes.  Thes.  s.  v.). 
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the  Volg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree,  lod 
this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned  com- 
mentators, aniongpit  whom  may  be  named  Munster, 
Calvin,  and  Bocljart ;  and  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis, 
aooonling  to  Celsius  (Ifienb.  i.  191),  believe  that 
the  oreti  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  smouier,  a 
kind  of  pine,*  and  assert  that  the  aran  a  often 
coupled  with  the  arex  and  berotch,^  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonj^  to  the  tame  nature.  Luther 
understands  the  cedar  bv  oren."  Hosenmiiller  thinlis 
that  the  stone-pine  (i'm>is  pinii,  Linn.)  is  the  tree 
denoted.  CeUius  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  or«n 
is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Peti-aea,  of  which 
Abul  Fadii  makes  mention,  called  aran.  Of  the 
same  opinion  are  Michaelis  (^Supp.  ad  Lex.  ffeb. 
129),  Dr.  Royle  {Encyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Oren),  and 
Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heh.  t.  v.).  This  tree  is  deacribeil 
as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  districts ;  it 
is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clusters  of 
berries,  which  ai-e  noxious  and  bitter  when  gieen, 
but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen,  and  torn 
black.  Gesenius  (Then.  s.  r.)  is  in  £ivour  of  some 
species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul  FadIi 
speaks.  Sprcngel  {Iliit.  Rei.  Herb.  i.  14)  thinks 
the  aran  is  the  cape>tree  (  Capparit  spinoaa,  Linn.). 
Dr.  Koyle  says  the  tree  app&irs  to  agi-ee  in  some 
respects  with  Satvadora  persicn.  Other  attempts 
at  identitication  liave  been  made  by  Kaber  in  his 
posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Botany,  and  Link 
(Schroeder's  Baton.  Joum.  iv.  152),  but  they  are 
mere  conjectures.  The  A.  V.  adopted  the  transla- 
tion of  ash  in  all  probability  from  the  similarity 
of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  Latin  omm ;  and 
Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  Omus  Europaeus  is  found 
in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  fiiture  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  ar<m  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  luideistand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  or«n  of  Scripture.  Pima  halipmr 
«»  or  P.  Uaritima  may  be  int«ided.  Celsius 
(Hierob.  i.  193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing 
the  oren,  because  be  says  pines  are  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  he  planteth  an  oren." 
This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection :  the  larch, 
for  instance,  is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The 
Hebrew  oren  is  probably  derived  from  the  AnUc 
verb  aran,  "to  be  agile,"  "to  be  slender"  or 
"  gracefuL" 

ASP  QriB,  pethen;   iurrls,   tpJucttr,  0ain- 

XivKor;  aapi»,  baniiscia).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  the  six  following  jiassages : — Dent,  ixxii.  33 ; 
Ps.  Iviii.  5,  xei.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16 ;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asp  in  the 
margin :  elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has  asp^  as 
the  representative  of  the  original  wonl  pethen. 
That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 


S-o — 
•  jj^ii^,  pinm,  alUs  tjui  naoa  (GoL  i.  Jrab.^ 

I)r.  Wilson  (Landt  i/f  the  Bible.  IL  392)  IdenUfiee  the 
oommon  "Br"  (Pinus  tylvatrii)  with  the  bmtk  of 
Scripmre,  and  states  that  It  is  "  frequently  seen  In  Le- 
banon, when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  mobar,"  but 
Dr.  Hooker  says  he  never  heard  of  P.  tylvettrit  in  Syria, 
and  tbfnks  P.  halipentis  is  meant 

b  tltt  and  BhlS.  eedar  and  cypress. 

'  Kewllng  r^  Instead  of  ]l{t,  *  quia  ptt  mm  flnali 
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by  the  Hebrew  wonl  i«  clear  from  the  pasaaga 
quoted  above.  We  further  learn  from  Ps.  Iviii.  5, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-chaimers  practised  their  art.  In  this  passage 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  whicli  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  diarmers,  charming  never  lo  wisely ;"  and 
from  Is.  xi.  3,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  jic.  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  asp  {Hierot.  iii.  156;,  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  spedes  be  signified  by  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  anthon, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  kind  is 
represented  by  it.  The  term  asp  in  modem  zoology 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  Viptra  aspis  of  La- 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  name, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  diderent  kinds  of 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii.)  says, "  plores 
diversaeque  sunt  aspidum  spedes ;"  and  Aelian  (A'. 
Anim.  x.  31)  asserts  tiiat  the  Egyptians  enumerate 
sixteen  kinds  of  a^.  Bruce  thought  that  the  asp 
of  the  ancients  should  be  referred  to  the  cerastes, 
while  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be  the  Egyptian  cobra 
(Naia  hiijg).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  name  pethen 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  acahib, 
shqAiphon,  tstphoni,  jic,  names  of  other  memtiets 
of  the  Ophidia. 

Oedman  (  ]'erm>sch.Sammt.  c.  x.  81)  identifies  the 
pethen  with  the  Colvber  l^etinus,  Linn.,  a  species 
described  by  Forskil  {Deso.  Anim.  p.  15).  Koaen- 
miiUer  {Not.  ad  Bieroz.  iii.  15(J),  Dr.  Lee  (HA. 
Lex.  s.  V.  jna),  Dr.  Harris  (Nat.  Hist,  of  BiUe, 
art.  Asp),  Col.  H.  Smith  (Encyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
Serpent),  believe  that  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Coluber  baetan  of  Forsk&l. 
Oedman  lias  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an  identity 
between  me  C.  lebetinui  and  the  C.  baetan;  but 
from  Forsk&l's  descriptions  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  two  species  are  distinct,  llie  whole  argument 
that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Coktber 
baetan  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  baaed  en- 
tirely upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  RosemnSlle- 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  baetan  ought  to  be 
written  paetan,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  Scripture. 
Oedman's  argument  ahw  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  addiUooal 
proof  in  the  &ct  that,  according  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist  quoted  above,  the  aommon  people  of 
Cyprus  bestow  the  epithet  of  haufM  (kou^), 
"  deaf,"  upon  the  C.  Icbetinus.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  species  is  aheolutely  desf,  for 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deafness 
attributed  to  the  C.  lebetinus  Oedman  thinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  about 
"the  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Rosenmiiller  and  othcn 


miousculo,  In  mnlUi  codids  Kbraei  ediUonibns  ecribatiir, 
quod  Ty  Sain  slmiUlmum  est"  (^Bierdb.  i.  101). 

'  Asp  (the  Oreek  eunrlc,  tlie  Lathi  aipit)  has  by  aone 
been  derived  from  the  Heb.  nDK>  *  to  gsther  up,"  in 

allusion  to  the  colling  baUts  of  the  snake  when  at  rest; 
but  this  etymology  Is  very  Improlwble,  We  think  tlut 
the  words  are  onomatopoetlc,  alluding  to  the  liiastac 
sounds  sepcnts  moke:  cf.  IaI.  atp-wxre.  The  sfaield 
(awtc)  is  no  donbt  derived  from  the  form  of  the  animal 
at  rest. 
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who  recogniBe  the  pethm  under  the  battan  of 
Forsktl,  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the  identity 
is  allowed,  we  are  as  much  io  the  dark  as  ever  on 
the  subject,  for  the  Coluber  baelan  of  ForskSl  has 
never  been  determined.  If  C.  baetan  =  C.  lebetinus 
the  species  denoted  may  be  the  Echis  armicola 
(toxicoa)  of  Egypt  (Catalogue  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  M. 
i.  29).  Probably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever 
heard  of  the  C.  baetan  is  derived  from  two  oi-  three 
lines  of  description  given  by  Forskjl.  "  The  whole 
body  is  spotted  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs ; 
oviparous;  its  bite  kills  in  an  instant,  and  the 
wounded  body  iwells."  The  evidence  afforded  by 
the  deaf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument  by  Oedman,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever ;  for  it  must  be  remcmbei  ed  that  the  audition 
in  all  the  ophidia  is  very  imperfect,  as  ail  the 
mtebers  of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tympanic 
cavity.  The  epithet  "  deaf,"  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  power  all  serpents  possess  of  hearing 
ordmary  sounds,  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  any 
snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
"deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  infer  from  tiience  that  the  adder 
of  this  country  (Feliaa  Berus)  is  identical  with  the 
"  deaf  adder  "  of  the  58th  Psalm !  Vulgar  opinion 
in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  matter  of 
identification  of  species  than  vulgar  opinion  in  Eng- 
land. A  preliminary  proof  moreover  is  necessary 
for  the  argument,  the  snake  of  Cyprus  must  be 
demonstrated  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land : 
a  fiict  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though,  as 
was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  Cyprus  (C.  kbetimit) 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Echia  armicola  of  North 
Africa. 

Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears ;  "  the 
Kabbi  Solomon  (according  to  Bochart,  iii.  162) 
asserts  that  "  this  snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  charmer's  voice."  Others  main- 
tain that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground  and 
stops  the  other  with  her  tail."  That  such  en-ors 
should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when  little 
else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of  natural 
history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  allusion 
to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this  absurd 
error  of  "  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with  her  tail " 
had  not  been  perpetuated  in  our  own  day.  In 
Bythner's  Lyre  of  Dacid,  p.  165  (Dee's  translation, 
1 847  1),  the  following  explanation  of  the  word 
pethen,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs  ; — "  Asp, 
whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms :  it  is  deaf  of 
one  car,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail, 
that  it  may  not  hear  incantations."  Dr.  Thomson 
also  ( The  Land  and  tlui  Book,  1 55,  London,  1859 1) 
seems  to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  writes : 
"  There  is  al.so  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ear  with  his  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  'other 
charms."  It  is  not  then  needless  to  observe,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  pos- 
sesses external  opftiings  to  the  ear. 

The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  Iviii.  5  is  simply  as 
follows: — There  are  some  serpents,  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  cliarmer— in  the  language  of  .Scripture 
^nch  individuals  may  be  teiuied  (fen/.  The  point 
of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  lact  that  the  pethen 

Apfemdix. 
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was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  song,  but 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  expression  "  deaf  adder  "  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whence  it  had 
its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force  in 
the  comparison  which  the  psalmist  makes  with 
wicked  men  ? 

Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf  to 
ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  hearing 
the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  channer  pr-oduos 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument ;  and  this 
comparative  deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  rery 
reason  why  such  sounds  as  the  durmer  makes  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment [Sebpent-chakming.]  As  the  Egyptian 
cobra  is  more  fiwjuently  than  any  other  species  the 


IfTplUii  Coin.    (XaiiJt««0 


subject  upon  which  the  serpent-chaimers  of  the 
Bible  lands  practise  tlieir  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Is.  xi.  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethen'  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
claim  to  represent  the  pethen  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  Coluber  baetan,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

ASFAL'ATHUS  .(iinr(iAci«oi  dptniUTur ; 
Compl.  irdkoBos ;  balsanumi),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecdus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself: — "  I  gave  a  sweet 
smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus."  The  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents  the  aspalathus 
of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  I'Vom 
Theocritus  (Id.  iv.  57)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (from  Id.  xxiv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  burning.  Pliny 
(U.  N.  xii.  24)  says  that  aspalathus  grows  io 
Cyprus ;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size 
of  a  moderate  tree ;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  wa.*  erysceptrum  or  sceptram,  "  sceptre,"  or 
"  red  sceptre,"  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to 
the  tiict  of  the  flowers  clusteiing  along  the  length 
of  the  bi-anches:  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  13) 


'  tnS  '•  7nO>  ^'  <»nip.  Inns,  ditlmdert,  whence 
THQIOi  limen,  utpote  ad  conculcandum  expantum.  The 
Greek  irv6w  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  word.  See 
Klirst,  Ooncord.  s.  V.  The  Arab,  boelon  (  ij),  Jitaiiion, 
may  have  reference  to  expannon. 
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he  speBki  of  atpatathut  u  distinct  from  the  <rv 
tce/inm,  as  growing  in  Spiiin,  and  commonly 
employed  there  as  an  ingredient  In  perfumes  and 
ointments.  He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in 
the  washing  of  wool.  Theophrastus  (Hat.  Plant. 
ix.  7,  §3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  asp'tlathw  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  S|ieak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr.  it.  33  he  says 
it  is  sweet-«ceuted  and  an  astringent,  Dioscorides 
(i.  19)  says  that  the  aspalathia  was  used  for  the 
purpose  ot  thii^liening  ointment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
rarietias  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  aspalathut ; 
for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly  make 
menticD  of  two:  one  was  white,  inodorous,  and 
interior ;  the  other  had  red  wood  mider  the  bark, 
and  was  highly  aromatic.  The  plnnt  was  of  so 
thorny  a  nature  that  Plato  (Bepub.  618  A.  ed. 
Bekker)  sap  cruel  tyrants  wei'e  punished  with  it 
in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  (l/erlxd.  p.  1A25)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aapnlathiu :  atpal.  albicam  tondo  citreo,  and 
copal,  miens ;  «'  the  latter,"  he  says, "  is  the  better 
of  the  two ;  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name  I.i/num  JRhoditttn,  rather  than  from 
Khodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  The 
Lipum  Rhodianum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspalathm;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Convolmlat  $coparius  of 
Linnaeus.*  Dr.  Royle  {Eaci/cl.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  r.)  is 
hiclined  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  thf  Uyrica  mpida  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  term  Dcarthish'in,  which  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
capalathiu,  is  applied  to  the  hark  of  this  tree.  If 
the  (ispalathus  of  the  Apocrypha  be  iileutical  with 
the  asp<UiUhii3  of  the  (ireeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  neaiw  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  aapalathiu 
as  if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  aspnialhut  tee  Sal- 
masius,  Hitl.  /at.  cap.  Ixiiiv ;  Dr.  Royle,  in  passage 
referred  to  above ;  Sprcngel,  Hist.  Herb.  i.  p.  45, 
1 83 ;  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  various  plants. 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Aainut  occur  in  the  0.  T.  •.—Chamir,  'Athdn, 
'Air,  Pert,  and  'Ardd. 

1.  Cftamrfr  ("AlDn*:  ivts,  faroffryioi',  yo/iof 
in  1  Sam.  iri.  20 :  atimu,  "  ass,"  "  he-as«")  denotes 
the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was  no 
doubt  used  in  a  genei-al  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  it  was  used  (i.)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18 ;  Gen.  xlii.  26,  ilv. 


•  On  this  sntject  Sir  W.  Hooker  In  a  letter  wrilex, 
"  We  most  not  go  to  ContoL  Koparim,  albeit  that  may 
poMC»  the  two  needftll  qualiflcatlons  :  It  Is  peculiar  to  tlie 
Canary  L-lands.  Many  plants  with  frsgiant  roots  are 
called  Row-rools.  Such  is  the  Lignum  aUxs,  the  lign 
»loc«  of  Scripture ;  and  there  Is  tlie  pottopi^a  of  Dios- 
oorid(«,  whtdi  came  from  Macedonia.  A  late  learned 
friend  of  mine  «-rite»,  "This  was  certainly  LInnaens's 
JVuxlinla  Town.  flRurol  as  such  by  Parkinson  to  his 
Tltmtnim  BofcittiriHH,  sffr  Lobol.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Canary  IsLindu  tills  name  was  tran'ferred 
to  Concot.  tajparius,  and  aflerwardu  to  several  American 
plants.    It  Is  callt'd  in  the  Canary  Islands  LrUa  A'ofi,  a 
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23  ;  2  Sun.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40 ;  Neb.  xin.  l.S; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20) — (ii.)  for  riding  (Gen.  ixii.  3; 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  xiii.  21;  IK.  xiii.  23; 
Josh.  XT.  18;  Jod.  i.  14,  t.  10,  x.  4,  xiL  14; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  20;  2  Sam.  xrii.  23,  xix.  26; 
Zech.  ix.  9;  Matt.  xxi.  7)— ^iii.)  for  ploogbing 
(Is.  XXI.  24,  iiiii.  20;  Dent.  xxii.  10),  ai>d 
perhaps  for  treading  out  corn,  though  there  is  so 
clear  scriptural  allusion  to  the  £ict.  In  Egypt 
asses  were  so  employed  (WiUdnaon's  Anc.  E^'jpl. 
iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews,  according  to  Josephos 
(Cantr.  Apim.  ii.  §7) — (iv.>  for  grinding  at  tie 
mill  (Matt,  xriii.  6 ;  Luke  xrii.  2) :  this  doe*  not 
appear  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the  Greek  has  fiikn 
irutij  for  "  millstone " — (v.)  for  (carrying  bag- 
gage in)  wars  (2  K.  tU.  7, 10),  and  perhaps  from 
the  time  of  JJavid — (vi.)  for  the  procreation  of 
mule*  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Esth.  Tiii. 
10,  &c.). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  aa 
in  eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal 
from  wliat  he  b  in  western  Enrope;  there  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crosang 
the  finest  specimens ;  the  riding  on  the  ass  therefore 
conveys  a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  which 
attaches  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own 
country ;  the  most  noble  and  honourable  amongst 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses ;  and 
in  this  manner  our  Lord  himself  made  his  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came  iivleed 
"  meek  and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  the  fact  of  his  riding  on  the  aas 
had,  according  to  our  English  ideas,  on^t  to  do 
with  his  meekness;  although  thereby,  doabtlo*, 
he  meant  to  show  the  ))eaccable  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, as  horses  were  n.«d  only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  t.  10, 
"  Speak  ye  that  ride  ou  white  asses,"  it  mar  be 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  ( Trm.  389)  tells  os 
that  one  of  the  peculiaritle*  of  Bagdad  is  its  race 
of  white  as.<«s,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they  are 
large  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Peshawar, 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Deut  xiii.  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Michaelis  ( Comment,  an  the  Laws  of  Moses,  transL 
vol.  ii.  .392)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  coupling  tt^^ether 
therefore  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the 
inferior  aas  was  a  dishonour  to  the  former  animal ; 
others,  Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  lav 
had  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  tliat  by 
it  we  are  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  dvil 


corruption  of  IJffnum  aioe*.  and.  though  now  In  little 
requeot.  large  qoantiUes  of  it  were  formerly  exported,  aad 
the  pUnt  nearly  extirpated.  The  apothecarira  told  it 
both  as  Lignvm  Rhodium  and  as  the  <apalaihus  of  Pioe- 
cortdes ;  It  soon,  however,  took  the  tatter  name,  which  was 
handpd  over  to  a  wood  brought  froin  India,  thoujth  the 
original  plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  ahorps 
of  the  MHllt^rranfon,  probably  SparHum  viUnum,  ao> 
cording  to  Siblhurpe  (fJor.  Grate,  vol.  vil.  p.  6»)l'  " 

"  lion,  from  root  -)Dn.  "  to  be  i«l,"  «*om  the  rtd. 
dish  colour  of  tlie  animal  In  aonthem  cotmtilee.  Geseufus 
compares  the  Span  bth  Imrm,  burrioo.  In  3  Sam.  xix.  27, 
the  word  id  used  as  a  feminine. 
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and  religions  life  to  be  forbidden;  he  compares 
2  Cor.  Ti.  14,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with 
onbelieTers."  It  is  not  at -all  improbable  that 
such  a  lasson  wss  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  but  we 
think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
jdiysical  one,  viz.  that  the  ox  did  the  ass  could  not 
pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  diiference 
in  size  and  strength;  perhaps  also  this  prohibition 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
lix.  19. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  "  The  young 
■sses  that  ear  the  gi-ound,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modern  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground  ;  the  word  ear  from 
oro  "  I  till,"  "  I  plough,"  being  now  obsolete 
(oomp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12). 

Although  the  flesh  of  tlie  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law 
considered  it  unclean,  as  "  not  dividing  the  iioof  and 
chewing  the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as 
in  the  great  &mine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver "  (2  K. 
vi.  25),  the  flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  com- 
mentators on  this  passage,  following  the  LXX.,  have 
uiuierstood  a  meosure  (a  chomer  of  bread)  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  Dr.  Harris  says, — *'  no  kind  of  ex- 
tremity could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food," — ^bnt  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ata  their 
own  offspring  (2  K^vi.'29;  Ezek.  v.  10).  This 
argument  therefore  fiUhi  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there 
sutfident  reason  fur  abandoning  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  these  passages  (1  Snm.  xvi.  20,  xxr.  18], 
and  for  understanding  a  measure  and  not  the 
eaumal.  For  an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  /.  c. 
oomp.  Plutarch,  Artax.  i.  1023,  "  An  ass's  head 
could  hardly  be  bought  for  sixty  dmchms."  *> 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  woiahipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Joaephus  (Con(r.  Apion.  ii.  §7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impudence 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  giammarian 
asserted  Antiochus  Epiphaoes  discovered  when 
he  spoiled  the-  temple.  Plutarch  {Sympos.  iv. 
ch.  5)  and  Tacitus  {ffist.  v.  §3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  this  slander.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has  no 
Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  Bocbart 
{Bieroz.  iii.  199,  leq.). 

2.  'AihAtt  (t^riK':  h  tvos,  jvot,  tras  6tiKtia, 
illtinos,  tns  0i)X<fa  vo/m(i  ■  atina,  osmus,  "  ass," 
"she^ss").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  name 
represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor  do  we 
think  there  are  any  gi-onnds  for  believing  that  the 
'Athon  indicates  some  particular  valuable  breed 
which  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as 
Dr.  Kitto  {Phyi.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  .S83),  and  Dr. 
Harris  (^Nat.  Bat.  of  Bible,  art.  As>)  have  sup- 
posed. 'AtMn  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  xlv.  23  is  clearly 
contrasted  with  Chamor.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she- 
acs  {'AtMn).  The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul 
sought  were  she-asses.  The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv. 
22,  24)  rode  on  one  when  she  went  to  seek  Elisha. 
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They  were  she-asses  which  foimed  tlic  especial  care 
of  one  of  David's  officers  (X  Chr.xxvil.  .30).  While 
on  the  other  hand  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  &c.), 
Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20), 
the  disobedient  prophet  (1  K.  xiii.  23)  rode  on  a 
Cliamir. 

3.  'Air  (Ijy :  mXot,  wfiXot  v4os,  ims,  0oSs 
(in  Is.  xxx.  24) :  pullut  asinae,  puJhts  onagri,  ju~ 
merUum,  pullm  osmt,  "  foal,"  "  ass  colt,"  "  young 
ass,"  *'  colt"),  the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which 
occurs  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  16  ;  Jud.  x.  4,  xii.  14 ; 
Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zechariah  the 
'Air  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding 
upon  ;  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  for  carrying  burdens,  and 
in  ver.  24  for  tilling  the  ground :  perhaps  the  word 
'Air  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  now  understand  by  the  term  foal  or 
colt ;  the  derivation  "  to  be  spirited  "  or  "  impe- 
tuous" would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate.'' 

4.  Pere  (K^B :  Svos  iyptos,  trot  i»  iyp^, 
trorffot,  tvos  ip^iuttis,  iypoMOS  ii^pwwos: 
ferusliomo,  Vulg. ;  "  wild  man,    A.  V.,  in  Gen.  xvi. 

12  ;  onager,  "  wild  ass").  "The  name  of  a  species 
of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12 ;  Ps.  civ. 
11  ;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  Hoe. 
viii.  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  24 ;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  in  Gen.  xvi. 
12,  Pere  Adam,  a  "  wild-«ss  man,"  is  applied  to 
Ishmael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that 
is  well  suited  to  tlie  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea 
(viii.  9)  compares  Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert, 
I  and  Job  (iiiix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of 
this  animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  oontiimed  by 
both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

5.  'Arid  lia^,'  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
which  versions  probably  supposed  'Ar6d  and  Pere 
to  be  synonymous ;  "  wild  ass ").  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath  saA 
out  the  Pere  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bnnds 
of  the  'Arddf  The  Chaldee  plural  'AraJajih 
^ttf*n^)  occurs  in  Dan.  r.  21 :  Kebuchadnezmr's 
"  dwel^g  was  with  the  wild  asses;"  Bochart 
(Bieroz.  ii.  218)  and  Rosenmiiller  (Sch.  in  V.  T. 
1.  c),  Lee  {Comment,  on  Job,  1.  c),  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  V.)  suppose  'ardd  and  pere  to  be  identical 
in  meaning;  the  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  'arid  the  Aramaean ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
different  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different 
animals  known  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received 
very  valuable  elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in 
a  paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  (1859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears 
in  the  October  Ko.  of  The  Jiinalt  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  Bistory  (1860).  This  writer  enu- 
merates seven  species  of  the  division  Asinos ; — 
in  all  probability  the  species  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews  are  Asinus  hemippus,  which  inhabits  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia;  and  Asima  tmigaria  of  N.  E. 
Africa,  the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  domesticat»l  breed  is  sprung ;  probably 
also  the  Asima  onager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur, 
which  is  found  in  Western  Asia  from  48°  N.  lati- 


b  The  Talmudlsts  say  the  flesh  of  the  ass  causes  avarice 
In  those  who  eat  it;  bat  it  cures  the  avaricious  of  tlie 
complaint  (Zool.  da  TUn.  (Its). 

"  A  wor  1  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  derived  from 
an  imused  root, "  to  be  slow,  **  to  walk  with  shore  steps ;" 


but  FllTet  {Heb.  Concord,  s.  v.)  demurs  strongly  to  this 
elymolog}'. 

*  From  yjl./erme. 

'  n^Ty.  froni  root  TIB, "  to  flee,"  "  to  be  untamed." 
Bochart  thinks  the  word  is  onomatopoetic. 
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tade  Muthward  to  I'enia,  BelachisUn,  and  Western 
India,  was  not  unknown  to  tb«  ancient  Hebrews, 
though  in  all  probability  they  confounded  these 
species.  The  ^si'nus  hemioma,  or  Dshiggetai, 
which  was  svparated  from  Atituu  hemippm  (with 


dpeciinmi  in  Zoologtoal  OuTleiu. 

which  it  had  long  bcon  confeunded)  by  Is.  St.  Ililairc, 
cfinld  hardiv  have  been  imown  to  the  Jfws.  ns  this 


Ghor-Kbnr  or  Koulan.    (AfinwM  oufvr.) 
SpcdnMD  In  Brtttsh  Moaviim. 

animal,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Asmw 
onager,  inhabits  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and   Southern 


Dxlfntajor  Krani 


Zoolugical  GudcoA 


Siberia,  countiios  with  wliich  the  Jews  wn'f  not 
familiar.  We  may  therefore  s;ifely  conclude  that 
the  *Ath6n  and  Pcr-j  of  the  sacred  writings  stand 
for  the  dirt'erent  specie  now  discriminated  under  the 
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names  of  Amm  hemippas,  the  Ajsyrian  wiM  mt, 
AsiHus  vulgaris,  the  true  onager — and  puhips 
Asintis  onager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhor  of  Pei^ 
and  Western  India. 

The  following  quotation  from  Ur.  Blytbe't 
valuable  paper  is  gii^en  as  illustrative  of  the  Scrip- 
tural allusions  to  wild  asses : — "  To  the  west  of  the 
range  of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  ofAsauu  Aem^fws. 
or  true  Heminnus  of  andent  wiiter* — tlie  p» 
ticular  species  apostrophised  in  the  book  v4  job, 
and  again  that  noticed  by  Xenophoo.  There  is  a 
recent  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Kinevd  ami 
its  Remuiru  (p.  324).  Ketnrtiing  firmi  the  Sinhcr, 
he  was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  tuti 
there  he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  ot 
horse  with  the  Bedouin  riders  conoMled !"  "  The 
reader  will  remember,"  he  adds,  "  tliat  Xenopbon 
mentions  these  beautiftd  animals,  which  he  most 
have  seen  during  his  march  over  these  very  pluas 
.  .  .  .  '  The  country.'  says  he, '  was  a  plain  thrafigb- 
oot,  (s  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wuimwuud  ;  if 
any  other  kif  d  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there  they 
had  all  an  aromatic  smeM,  but  notren  appeared. . . 
The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gaixd 
ground  on  the  hoises,  stood  still  (for  they  ezeenM 
them  much  in  speed) ;  and  when  these  came  np 
with  them  they  did  the  same  thing  again  .... 
The  flesh  of  those  that  were  taken  was  like  that  «( 
a  red  deer,  but  more  tender '  {AmA.  i.  §5).  *  in 
fleetness,'  continues  Mr.  Laywtl,  'they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  ftat  whidi  «nly 
one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  maies  have  fana 
known  to  accomplish  ' "  (Armals  and  Mag.  of  Xai, 
Hat.  vol.  vi.  No.  M,  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  woodcut  represents  some  kmd  ef 
wild  aw  depicted  on  monuments  at  Prracpolia. 


WUdAw.    On  moniunratf  cr  Pnvcpotti. 
(Bawli&MB'i  UerudoOu.) 

BADOER-SIONS  (D«rnR  T\y),  6ritk  a<i- 
ashim;  K'nFI,  tachash  (Ex.  ivi.  10):  Ufpm 
iaxtyeipa;  Aid.  ed.  lirtira;  Compl.  M»«u«,  aL 
irrwvpctiidtia  in  Ki.  xzv.  5 ;  Alex.  t4pitmn  Sym  is 
Kx.  XXXV.  7 ;  iJucirSos  ;  Aq.  and  Sym.  Urttpa  a 
Ex.  xvi.  10:  pelles  iant/iinae,  umtAmits).  The 
Hebrew  tachash,  which  the  A.  V.  rendeis  badger, 
occurs  in  connexion  with  '6r,  trith  ("alan." 
"skins"),  in  Kx.  xxv.  o,  xxvi.  14,  zxxr.  7,  23, 
xxivi.  19;  Num.  iv.  6,  8,  11,  12,  14.  25.  In 
Ezek.  xri.  10  tachash  occur*  without  6rM^  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  substance  out  of  which  vwoea't 
shoes  were  made;  in  the  former  passages  the 
tachmh  tkuu  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabemade, 
ark,  &c.,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior 
coveting  of  these  sacred  aiticles.  There  is  mudi 
obscurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  UicittA ; 
the  andent  rer%ions  .*ieem  nearly  all  Mrre«>l  that  it 
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lenotes  not  an  auinui],  but  a  colour,  either  black  or 
sky-blue ;  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
thu  interpretation  are  Bochort  {J/iem.  ii.  387), 
RownmuUer  (5cAo<.  ad  V.  T.,  Ex.  xxr.  5;  Ezck. 
xri.  to),  Byoaeus  {de  Calctit  Hebraeorum,  lib.  i. 
ch.  3),  Scheuchzer  {P/tys.  Sacr.  in  Ex.  xxv.  5). 
Parkhurat  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.),  who  obeerres  that "  an 
outemiost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  axure  or 
alcy-blue  was  very  proper  to  represent  the  »ky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system."     Some  versions,  as 
theGermau  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  led  appai^ently 
by  the  C'haldee,*  and  perhaps  by  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  sound  between  the  words  taduuh,  iaxiu, 
dachs,  have  supposed  that  the  badger  (meles  taxua) 
is  denoted,  but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  for  the 
badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands — others,  as 
Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in  Musaeo  Brem.  ii.  312), 
have   thought    that    some  kind   of  wolf,   known 
by  the  Greek  name  0<bt,  and  the  Arabic  Skaghul 
is  inteuded.^    Hasaeus  (in  Diisert.  Philohg.  Sylloge. 
diss.  ix.  §17)  and  Biisching,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's   Phytica  Sacra,  are  of 
opinion   that  tachash  denotes  a  cetacean  animal, 
the  7WcA«cAus  vumatus  of  Linnaeus,  which,  how- 
aver,  is  only  fbond  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Utliere  wiui  Sebald  lUu  {Comment,  de  tie  qnat 
ex  Arab,  in  ueim    Tabernac,  fuenrnt  repetUa, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1753,  ch.   ii.)  are  in  favour  of 
tachaah  representing  some  kind  of  seal   (Pkoca 
vituUna    Lin.).      Dr.   Geddes    (Cnt.    Rem.   Ex. 
xxv.  5)  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Gesenius  under- 
stands some  "  kind  of  seal  or    badger,  or  other 
similar  (I)  creature."    Of  modem  writers  Dr.  Kitto 
(Piet.  Bibl.  on  Ex.  xxv.  5)   thinks  that  tachaih 
denotes  some  clean  animal,  as  in  all  probability  the 
skin  of  an  unclean  animal  would  not  have  been  used 
for  the  saci^  coverings.     Col.  U.  Smith  (,£ncyc. 
Bib.  Lit.'  art.  Badger),  with   much  plausibility, 
conjectures  that  tachash  refei's  to  some  ruminant  of 
the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline  groups,  as  these  animals 
ai'e  known   to  the  natives   under  the  names  of 
pacasae,  thacasse  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
tachash),  and  have  a  deep  grey,  or  slaty  ihysgima) 
coloured  skin.     Dr.  Robinson  on  this  subject  {Bib. 
Set.  i.  171)  writes,  "  The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinai  pitwured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals 
usually  worn  by  the  Bedouin   of  the  peninsula, 
made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in 
the  Red  Sea.    The  Arabs  round  the  convent  called 
it  Tun,  but  could  give  no  further  account  of  it 
than  that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.     It  is  a 
species  of  Halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg*  {Symh. 
Phyt.  ii.)   Halicora  hemprechei.      The    skin    is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  a  tabernacle  which  was 
constructed   at  Sinai,  but  would    seem   hardly  a 
fitting  material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-born  dames  in  Palestine, 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel." 

It  is  difficult  to   understand   why  the  ancient 
versions  have   interpreted    the   word   tachath  to 
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mean  a  colour,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Geee- 
nius  remarks,  no  gi-ound  either  in  the  etymology 
or  in  the  cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  sub- 
stanch  indicated  by  tachash  it  is  evident  fixmi  Ex. 
zxxv.  23  that  it  was  some  material  in  fi'equent  use 
amongst  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs 
(for  the  word  irith,  "  skins,"  is  always,  with  one 
exception,  repeated  with  tachash),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  colour  is  de- 
noted by  it.  The  Arabic  dvuihash  or  tuchash  denotes 
a  dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a 
cetacean.'  The  skin  of  the  Halicore  from  its  hard- 
ness would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for  shoes, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arabs  near 
Cape  Muasendum  apply  the  skin  of  these  animals 
for  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  H.  Smith,  /.  c).  The 
Balicore  Tubemaouli  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 


TbeKye. 


*  Ml^JDDi  "  tamu,  sic  dictus  qnU  gandet  et  superUt 

In  oolorlbns  malUs"  (Bnztorf,  Lex.  Sab.  s.  v.). 

k  "  The  M<  of  the  Oreeks  Is  certainly  the  jackal " 
(COKis  Aureus), 

«  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  call 
this  anhnalJVcbba  and  ZotCun.  Arabian  natorallsu  applied 
the  term  ensan  alma,  '*  man  of  the  sea,"  to  this  creatiu«. 

*  Rosenmllller  (ScAai.  in  Y.  r.  on  Ex.  xxv.  S)  questions 


BmUemn  Tabtntmadi,  with  flnUrgid  dimwiac  of  lb«  bMd. 

was  obsei-ved  by  Kiippell  {Mus.  Senck.  i.  113, 
t.  6),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the- 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
tachash  may  denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  animal 
would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  allu- 
eions.  Pliny  (if.  S.  ii.  55)  says  seal  skins  were 
used  as  coverings  for  tents  ;  but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  oome  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word. 

BALM  (nS,  ttiri:  nv,  txiii:  ^Inf.  re- 
tina) occura  in  iien.  xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt ;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  ilvi;  11,  11.  8  where  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  17  (margin,  "  rosin")  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 


Ihej 


I  of  the  Arabic  words  ,  u,^  ^  (<liicAa<4)  and 


(mSG  ('"<*«*).  as  &ppl7lng  to  the  dolphin  or  the 
seal  piomlscuousljr.  The  common  Arabic  name  for  the 
dolphin  is  ..JkiXa  (*<'/itt).  Perbqw,  therefore,  duchoA 
and  tuchash  had  a  wide  slgnlflcation.  The  Hebrew  C>nn 
If;  of  obGcnre  origin. 
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txort  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
can  be  conaidered  conclusive.  The  Syriac  version 
in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samailtan  in  Gen.  xxivii.  25. 
suppose  cera,  "  wax,"  to  l>e  meant ;  others,  as  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  [Mssa^  cited  in  Genesis, 
conjecture  thcriaca,  a  medical  compound  of  p«at 
sappoeed  virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion 
is  Castell  {Lex.  Hept.  s.  v.  tVt),  Luther  and  the 
Swedish  version  have  "salve,"  "ointment,"  in  the 
passages  in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Ex,  xxvii.  17  they  rend 
"  mastick."  The  Jewish  Kabbis,  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius,  Deodatius,  ic,  have  "  balm  "  or  "  balsam,"  as 
the  A.  V.  (Celsius,  Hiernb.  ii.  1 80)  idpjitifies  the  tzori 
with  the  masUdc-tree  {Pistacia  leritiscits), 

Rosenmiiller  (Bibl.  Bot.  169)  believes  that  the 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  ntoAum-tree  {Elae- 
agtua  angiatifolius,  Lin.  [?] ),  or  narrow-leaved 
oteaster)  ia  the  substance  denoted  ;  •  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  (Schol.  m  Oen.  xxxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca  {Amyris  opobaliamumf 
Lin.),  referred  to  by  Stmbo  (xvi.  p.  778)  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculua  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzori 
(see  Kitto,  i>Ayi.  Hiil.  Pal.  273;  Hasselquist, 
TmveU,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib. 
Lit.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  txori  with  any  9f  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Josephns  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaea,  having  made 
Ijoloroon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this.be  so — but 
perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition — the  tzori  cannot 
be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant  was 
known  to  the  patrian^  as  growing  in  the  hilly 
district  of  Gllead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  pUnt "  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  mid  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  whidi  is  resinous, 
balsam  icj  and  veiy  ngreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  tiireads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish 
surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Mecca, 
described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues ;  which 
are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they  know,  if 
taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak  stomach ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  capital 
remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops  arc 
applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
short  time"  {Travels,  293). 

The  trees  which  certamly  appear  to  have  the  best 
chum  for  representing  the  Sciiptiii'al  tiori — sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  b 
denoted  by  the  term — arc  the  Pistacia  UnUiscm 
(roastick),  and  the  Amyris  opobalsamum,  Liu.,  the 
Sahamodendnm  opobalsamum,  or  ijileadenae  of 
modem  hat:iaists  (Balm  of  Gileati).  One  argument 
in  favour  of  the  first-named  tive  I'csts  upon  the  fact 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  (cfceri,  deem)  is  identical 
with  tile  Hebrew ;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  gi'eat  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
aflbi'dcd  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i.  90,  91  ;  Plin. 
xiiv.  7  ;  -VviL-enna,  edit.  .Arab.  pp.  'Mi  and  277,  in 
Celsius).  The  Pistacia  lenlitcus  has  be<'n  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  l>auwolf  and  Pococke 
(.Stranl.  Flur.  Palaest.  No.  561).  The  derivation 
of  the  woi>l  fiom  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth,"  *  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the 

"  Prom  Msandreirs  deicrlptiou  of  the'tiidtum  Dr. 
Hooker  nnlieslUUngly  Identiaes  It  with  Balamitt  ieff>ip- 
titica,  whldi  fat'  tMtw  obuudantly  at  Jericho. 
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zuckum  {Balanites  Aegyptiaca  [?])  with  th*  tzori, 
although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem  amooa^ 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
as  being  more  ethcacious  in  wounds  and  bruise  (=« 
Mariti,  ii.  353,  ed.  Loud.).  Maundrell  iJo'ir»tj 
fmin  Alep.  to  Jerua.,  p.  86),  when  near  th**  \>tx\ 
Sea,  saw  the  zifc^wn-tree.  He  says  it  is  a  thonj 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  "  the  fruit  bi'*th  in 
slinpe  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  valoot. 
The  kernels  of  this  fruit,  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  watrr,  they 
skim  off  the  oyl  which  lises  to  the  top :  this  oyl 
they  take  inwardly  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounds. ....  I  procured  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicine."  "  This,"  says  Dr.  RobiiEva 
{Bi>.  Res.  ii.  291V  "  is  the  modem  balsam  or  oil 
of  Jericho."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  tzort  Aoa  not 
refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  ti«e,  but 
was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous  sub- 
stance which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzoti, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pistacia  iem- 
tisctu,  or  that  of  the  Babamodendror,  opobabnmmn. 
[Spices  ;  Mastick.]  Compai-e  Winer,  BiUitch. 
SealaSrt.  s.  v.  for  niuneiDUs  references  from  andeot 
and  modem  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
Ijalwm-tree,  and  Hooker't  Kew  Garden  Mite.  i. 
p.  257. 

BABLEYOT^,  »e6rak:  xpiAi :  Aordran), 
the  well-known  useful  xereal,  moition  of  whic^i  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Pliaj 
{H.  N.  xviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Kgyptians (Kx.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodor.  L  34; 
Plin.  xxii.  2.^) ;  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ; 
Deut  viii.  8 ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who  used  it  far 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  f  Jiide> 
vii.  13  ;  2  K.  iv.  42  ;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  niaki^ 
Into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  leotile^ 
millet,  &c.  (Kz.  iv.  9) ;  for  making  into  cakee  (Ex. 
iv.  12) ;  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (viii.  154);  and  Pliny  {U.  S. 
x%°iii.  14  ;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  though  tariry 
was  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  in  hii 
time  £dlen  into  disrepute,  and  was  generally  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Sonnini  aays  that  bariey 
is  the  common  food  tor  hoises  in  the  East.  Out 
and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and  per- 
haps not  known  to  them.  [RrE.]  (See  also  Kittb, 
Phys.  H.  of  Pal.  214.)  Barley  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mishnah  as  the  food  of  horses  and  asses. 

The  barley  hnr\'est  is  mentiouetl  Kuth  i.  iS, 
ii.  13;  2  .Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  take)  place  in  Pa- 
lestine in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts as  late  as  May;  but  the  period  of  coun* 
vaines  according  to  the  localities  where  the  core 
grows.  MariU  {Trav.  416)  says  that  the  barley 
in  the  pkiio  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April. 
Niebuhr  {Besch.  ton  Arab.  p.  160J  fiamd  bailey 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March  iu  the  fields  about  J«m- 
salem.  The  biuley  hai-vcst  always  precedes  the 
wheat  harvest,  in  some  places  by  a  w«d^  in  others 
by  fully  three  weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  9«,  27(1:. 
Iu  Egypt  the  barley  is  about  a  month  earlier  than 
the  wheat;  whence  its  total  destruction  by  the 
hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Bailey  was  sown  at  any 
time  between  November  and  March,  accunling  tc 
tlie  season.    Niebuhr  states  that  be  saw  a  crop  near 
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Jaromlem  ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  6eld 
which  had  been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces 
the  authority  of  the  Jewish  wiiters  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  above  statement  (Phya.  H.  Pal.  229). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring-sown  wheat 
of  our  own  country ;  and  though  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  hitter,  yet 
the  harrest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Ilius  it  was 
with  the  Jews :  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  gamers  about  the 
same  time ;  though  of  course  the  wry  late  spiing- 
sowtt  crops  must  hare  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

Major  Skinner  [Adcenturea  in  an  Overland  Jour- 
ney to  India,  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
uewly  sown  with  bailey,  which  bad  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  doue  to  rice-tields. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art  "Barley") 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is.  xxxii. 
20 :  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters ;" 
and  demurs  to  the  expbuiation  which  many  writers 
have  giyen,  viz.  that  allusion  is  mode  to  the  mode 
in  which  rice  is  cultivated.  We  cannot,  however, 
at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  the  passi^  in 
Ecdes.  %\.  1  has  any  reference  to  irrigation  of  newly- 
sown  bai'lpy  fields.  Solomon  in  the  conteirt  is  en- 
forcing obligations  to  liberality,  of  that  especial 
nature  which  looks  not  for  a  recompense :  as  Bishop 
Hall  says,  "  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on  those  from 
whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  retam  of  kind- 
ness." It  is  clear,  that,  if  allusion  is  made  to  the 
mode  of  cultui-e  refeiTed  to  above,  either  in  the  case 
of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and  moral  worth  of  the 
lesson  i^  lost ;  for  the  motive  of  such  a  sowing  is 
expectation  of  an  abundant  return.  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  surely  this :  "  Be  liberal  to  those 
who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay  thee  again,  as  bread 
or  com  cast  into  the  pool  or  the  river  is  likely  to 
return  again  unto  thee."  Barley,  as  an  article 
of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  tlian  wheat. 
[Bread.]  Compare  also  Calpumius  (Eel.  iii. 
»4),  PUny  {H.  N.  xviii.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
giveu  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  Tract.  Sanhedr.  c  9,  §5,  had  the  following 
law :  "  Si  quis  loris  caesus  reciderit  jussa  judicum 
arcae  inditus  hordeo  cibatur,  donee  venter  ejus  rum- 
petur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
modem  travellere  to  shew.  Dr.  Thomson  ( 77i«  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  449)  says  "  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  lor  these  people  to  complain  \)iat  their 
oppressors  have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  bread 
to  eat."  ,This  fact  is  important,  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  instance, 
was  barley  meal,  and  not  the  onlinary  meal-offering 
of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-offering  (Num. 
T.  15)  ?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the  low  reputa- 
tion in  wliich  the  implicated  pai-ties  were  held.  The 
homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of  the  pm-chase- 
money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2),  has  doubtless 
a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this  circumstance 
in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  expression  in 
Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "  Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my 
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people  for  handfiils  of  barlej)  1 "  And  how  does  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out  the  connexion 
between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake,  in  the  dream 
which  the  "  man  told  to  his  fellow  "  ( Judg.  vii.  13). 
Gideon's  "  fiunily  was  poor  in  Manasseh — and  he  was 
the  least  in  his  father's  house ;"  and  doubtless  the 
Midianites  knew  it.  Again,  the  Isi-aelites  hail  been 
oppressed  by  Midian  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
Very  appropriate,  therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the 
interpretation  tliereof.  The  despised  and  humble 
Israeiitish  deliverer  was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  On  this  passiige  Dr. 
Thomson  remarks,  "  If  the  Midianites  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  extemporaneous  songs  to  call  Gideon 
and  his  band  "  cakes  of  barley  bread,"  as  their  suo- 
oessors  the  haughty  Bedawtn  often  do  to  ridicule 
their  enemies,  the  application  would  be  all  the  more 
natural."  Iliat  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly 
in  Palestine  is  clear  from  Deut.  riii.  8,  2  Chr.  ii. 
10, 15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided  into 
•'  two-rowed"  and  "  six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the  first 
the  Hordean  diatichum,  the  common  summer  barley 
of  England,  is  an  example;  while  the  B.  hexa- 
stichum,  or  winter  barley  of  farmers,  will  serve  to 
represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually  grown 
m  Palestine  is  the  ff.  distichum.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description.* 

BAT(tl^g,'Aatotf«pA:  miierfpls:  veepertaio). 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A.  V.  is  cor- 
rect in  its  rendering  of  this  word :  the  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  name,'  the  authority  of  the  old  ver- 
sions, which  are  all  agreed  upon  the  pointj'  and  the 
context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  condusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is 
true  tiiat  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  li.  19,  and  Deut. 
xiv.  18,  the  'hataUeph  doses  the  lUts  of  "fowls 


•  The  Hebrew  wort  nyjV  •»  derived  ftom  ^pB>, 
Jkorrere;  so  called  from  the  long  rough  awns  which  are 
attached  to  the  husk.    Similarly,  hordam  Is  (Tom  horrae. 

k  From  ^tSy  =  At*  CJ*«««0.  "  the  nl^t  was  dark," 
and  ny,  "flying' :  >i«mrp«,  ftom  vuf,  "  night'" 


B*l.    (Jliphtaoiu  pcr/oroiw.) 

that  shall  not  be  eaten ;"  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  «i/)*, 
"  fowls,"  which  literally  means  "  a  wing,"  might 
be  applied  to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this 
seems  dear  fiora  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately 
after  the  'haddleph  is  mentioned,  the  following 
words,  which  were  doubtless  suggested  by  this 
name,  occur:  "  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon 


taio,  from  "vesper,"  the  evening.     Bat,  perha|»,  flrom 
Vlatta,  Waeta  (see  Wedgwood,  IHcL  SngL  ttymoL). 

'        V 

c  With  the  exception  of  the  Syriac,  which  has  (.QOOi^ 
(fKUo),  "a peacock." 
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all  four,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you."  Be- 
sides the  passages  dted  above,  mention  of  tbe  )>at 
occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20 :  "  In  that  day  a  roan  shall  cast 
his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  ....  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats:"  and  in  iWuch  vi.  22,  m 
the  passage  that  so  gtnphically  sets  forth  the  vanity 
of  the  Babylonish  idols:  "  Tiieir  faces  are  blacl^ed 
through  the  smolte  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  and  hesds  sit  bata,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also," 

Bats  delight  to  talie  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.  Several  species  of  these  animals 
are  found  in  Kgypt,  some  of  which  occur  doubtless 
in  Palestine.  Mokasus  Roppelii,  Vespertilio  pipia- 
trellua  var.  Aegyptiua,  V.  auritua  var.  Aegypt., 
Taphonoia  ptrforatm,  Nycterit  Thebaica,  Rhino- 
pcma  microphyttam,  Shmolophtu  triiens,  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Kgypt. 


Bu.    (IUlar*>plbu  TMIni.) 


Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  immense  num- 
bers of  bata  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  East, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a 
cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to  retreat 
{Ninmxh  and  Babylon,  p.  307).  To  this  day  these 
animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  abode  "  amidst 
the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured  npresenta- 
tions  of  idolatrous  practices  "  {Script.  Nat,  H.  p.  8) : 
thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah's  words.  Bats  belong  to  the  order  Chtinp- 
tera,  class  Mammalia. 

BAY-TBEE  (rnfN,'  exrich:  xffifos  rm  tu- 
pdfov :  cednu  Libani).  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V,  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxxvii.  35  to 
signify  a  "  bay-tree":  such  a  rendering  is  entirely 
nnsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  Most  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term  ezricU  "  a 
tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil " — one  that  has 
never  been  transplanted ;  which  is  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Some  versions, 
as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow  the  LXX.,  which 
reads  "  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mistaking  the  Hebrew 
word  for  one  of  somewhat  similar  form.l>  Celsius 
{Hierob.  i.  194)  agrees  with  the  author  of  the 
sixth  Greek  edition,  which  gives  aurixitcr  (md*- 
genu,  **  one  bom  in  the  land  ")  as  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word :  with  this  view  Rabbi  Solomon 


BDELUOM 

and  Hammond  {Comment,  on  /*«.  zxriii.') 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyci  Bib.  Lit.  ait.  "  Eir»ch**) 
suggests  the  Arabic  Atirui,  'wbicfa  he  ays  i*  de- 
scribed in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medics  as  a  tne 
having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  "  bay-tree."  This 
opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  ay 
authority. 

Perhaps  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the 
word  ezriiA,  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  ooti- 
trsdistinctioQ  to  "a  stranger,"  or  "a  foreigner." 
Comp.  Lev.  xvi.  29:  "  Te  shall  afflict  your  soob 
....  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  coontrr 
(mtKn,  hieirAch)  or  a  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
among  you."  The  epithet  "  green,"  as  Celsius  has 
observed,  is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  tiie 
Hebrew  word ;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dsn. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  Idmseb': 
**  1  was  fiowiahing  in  my  palace."  la  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  czrAch  occurs  it  evidently 
is  spoken  of  a  man  (Cels.  Hierob.  i.  196).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  void 
translated  "  in  great  power "  '  more  literally  sif- 
nifies  "  to  be  formidable,"  or  •'  to  caaw  terrnr," 
and  that  the  word  which  the  A.  V.  transLites 
"  spreading  himself,"  ^  more  properly  means  to 
"make  bare."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  "  I  have  seeu  the  wicked  a  terror  tc 
others,  and  behaving  with  barefaced  audacity,  jost 
as  some  proud  native  of  the  land."  In  the  Levitical 
Law  the  oppression  of  the  stranger  was  stnogly 
forbidden,  porhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  suci 
acts  of  oppression  is  made  iu  these  wortif  of  the 
psalmist. 

BDELLIUM  (n^'^3,  bedolach:  tptpai,  mfi- 
araiAm :  bdeUium),  a  pndons  substance,  the  name 
of  which  occors  in  (Jen.  ii.  12,  with  "  gold  '  and 
"  onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  bad 
of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  nuraiui  is  in 
colour  compared  to  bdeUium.  There  are  few  sub- 
jects that  have  been  more  copiously  discuased  than 
this  one,  which  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  artidc 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  b«d6lach  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  notwithstanding  the  Ifbour  be- 
stowed upon  it,  we  are  still  as  ftiuch  in  the  dark  as 
ever, for  it  is  quite  impoesible  to  say  whether  brdilad 
denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal  production,  era 
vegetable  exudation.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  word  should  be  written  berilach  (beryi),  in- 
stead of  bedilach,  as  Wahl  (in  Descr.  Asia,  p.  856, 
and  Hartmann  (de  Mulier.  Hebraic,  iii.  96),  bet 
beryl,  oi«qua  marine,  which  is  only  a  pale  i-ariety 
of  emerald,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the  bdellium 
was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31,  with  Num.  xi.  7),  arhile  the 
beryl  is  yellow  or  red,  or  &int  blue ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  ifSpa^  ("  carbuncle  ")  of  the  LXX. '  ib 
Oen.  t.  c.)  most  be  rejected  ;  while  icpicraXXtr 
("  crystal ")  of  the  same  version,  which  interpiets- 
tion  is  adopted  by  Reland  {de  Situ  Paradisi,  §l-\ 
is  mere  conjecture.  The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  the 
Arabic  veraons,  with  some  of  the  Jewish  docton, 
understand  "  pearls  "  to  be  intended  by  the  Hehtew 
wonl ;  and  this  interpretation  Bochart  (  Hieroz.  in. 
592)  and  Gesenius  accept ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
Gr.  versions  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmacfaus, 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §6),  Salmasius  {I/yt.  latri.  p. 
181),  Celsius  {ffierob.  i.  S24),Sprengd  {ffist.  Rri. 


From  mt.  or'"'  "t  (Sol). 


nr»- 


See  tbc  H«t»ew  Lexioms,  c  r«. 
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Herb,  i,  18,  ami  Comment,  m  DioKor.  i.  80),  and 
a  few  modern  writen  believe,  with  the  A,  V.,  that 
beddlach  =  bdellium,  i.  e.  an  odoriferoos  exudation 
from  a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Kaempfer  (Amoen. 
Exoi.  p.  668)  the  Borasma  jiabelliformii,  Lin.  of 
Aiabia  FeUi;  compare  Pliny  {JI.  N.  lii.  9,  §19), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioscorides 
(i.  80)  was  called  niXiXxoy  or  fi6Kxov;  and  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  bnchon,  malacham,  maldacan, 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedHach. 
Plantos  {Cure.  i.  2, 7)  uses  the  word  bdeUium. 

As  regards  the  theoiy  which  explains  bedShch 
by  **  pearia,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  tlie  evidence 
in  its  favour  is  very  inconclusive ;  in  the  fint  place 
it  assumes  that  Hgvilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Pei'sian 
Gulf  where  pearls  are  fonnd,  a  point  however  which 
is  fairly  open  to  question ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be 
rememberad  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words 
for  "pearls,"  viz.  Bar,'  and  according  to  Bochart, 
Pentnimf  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  word. 

The  &ct  that  then,  "a  stone,"  is  pre6ied  to 
ihiham,  "onyx,"  and  not  to  beddtach,  seems  to 
exclude  the  latter  from  bang  a  mineral ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that  such  a 
production  as  bdellium  is  not  valuable  enough  to  be 
classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations  were  held 
in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  for  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  vcaried  productions, 
vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  re- 
marks to  its  mineral  treasures ;  and  since  there  is 
a  similarity  of  form  between  the  Greek  fiSiWuv, 
or  fMtKitor,  and  tlte  Hebrew  beddlach;  and  as 
this  opinion  is  well  supported  by  authority,  the 
balance  of  probabilities  appears  to  us  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  though  the  poiut 
will  probably  always  be  left  an  open  one.* 

BEANS  C^B,''  p6l:  iciatus:  faba).  There 
appeara  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Beam  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  ^vid 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  beam  arc  mentioned  with  "  barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet 
was  ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  [U.  N.  xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney -beans,  vetches,  &c.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  Januai-y  ;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23rd,  and  at  Sidon  and 
Acre  even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phyt.  H.  PaUai.  215) ; 
they  continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt 
beans  are  sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the 
middle  of  February,  but  in  .Syria  the  harvest  is  later. 

•  TSJ,  Heb.;  Arab.,^,  Arab. 

•  The  derivation  of  X\V\^  >»  doubtful  j  but  Fiirat's 
etTmology  from  7^3,  nuinare,  flvtrt,  -  to  distil,"  ttma 
root  ^T  or  ^13  (Qreek,  0<aAA-<u'),  Is  In  favour  of  the 
bdeUinm. 
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Dr.  Kitto  (ibid.  819)  says  that  the  "  stalks  ar« 
cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  afler- 
wards  cut  and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of 
cattle;  the  beans  when  sent  to  market  aiv  often  de- 
prived of  their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small 
m\\\-eUmes  (if  the  phrase  may  he  allowed)  of  day 
dried  in  the  sun."  Dr.  Shaw  {Tractb,  1.2.57,  8vo. 
ed.  1808)  says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are 
usually  full  podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
continue  during  the  whole  spring;  that  they  are 
"  boiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the 
principal  food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37;  states  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them  impure, 
and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse  at  all, 
nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country ;  but 
a  passage  in  J>iodorus  implies  that  the  abstinence 
from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general.  The 
remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limitation. 
The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that  philo- 
sopher (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog. 
art.  "Pythagoras"). 

HUIer  (Hierophyt.  ii.  180),  qnoting  from  the 
Mithna,  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bnii.^ 
beans  (fabaa  freaas),  or  lentils  on  the  day  befoie 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  (  Viciafaba)  is  too  well  known  t»  need 
description ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  old  world  &om  the  north  of  Europe  to  the 
south  of  India ;  it  belong  to  the  natural  order  of 
plants  called  legwninosae. 

BEAB  {ZX'  Heb.  and  Ch;,  or  3^"!»,  d6b: 
SpKTOt,  ifKos,  \iicos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15 ;  iiipifwa 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  a*  if  the  woid  were  StCI :  ursiu, 

-   T 

tirsa).  This  is  without  doubt  the  Syrian  bear 
( ITrtvs  Syriacus),  which  to  this  day  is  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that  this  bear 
is  seeTi  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon, 
called  Mackmel,  the  other  peak,  Oebel  Sanin,  being 
strangely  enough  free  from  these  animals.  The 
Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  trugiveroiis  habit  than  the 
brown  bear  (  Vhua  arctot),  but  when  pressed  with 
hunger  it  is  known  to  attack  men  and  animals ;  it 
is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick-pea  {Cicer  arie- 
2inus),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid  waste  by  its 
devastations.  The  excrement  of  the  Syrian  bear, 
which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-ed-dub,  is  sold  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in  opthalmia ;  and  the 
skin  is  of  considerable  value.  Host  recent  writers 
are  silent  respecting  any  species  of  bear  in  Syria, 
such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hasselqnist,  Burckhardt, 
and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however,  notices  a  re|wrt  of 
the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the  province  of  Has- 
beiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Klaeder  supposed  this 
bear  must  be  the  Vrsia  arctos,,  for  which  opinion, 
however,  he  seems  to'  have  had  no  authority,  and  a 
recent  writer.  Dr.  Thomson  ( T/ic  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  ia  still 

Lat  buUa ;  Dutch,  M,  "  a  bean."  Tbe  Arabic  word 
A»ii  /<"•  ••  Identical.    Gcsen.  T%a.  s.  v. 

•  ^^i,  ftom  331,  feote  tnoalere;  but  Bochart  oon- 
Jcdures  an  Arablcroot="to  be  haliy."  ForskAl  (DeK. 
An.  p.  Iv.)  mentions  the  <_«,3,  diMi,  amongst  tbe  Arabian 


<  T^B,  ban  77B,  "  to  rail,"  In  allusion  to  lis  form.    (tuna.    Is  this  the  l'r$ut  Arelotf 
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ibuiid  on  the  hif^her  mountains  of  this  country,  aud 
that  the  inhabitants  of"  Hennoii  stanj  in  jp"eat  fe^ 
of  him.  Hen)prich  and  Ehi-cnberg  {S'l/mb^ylie  Phi/i. 
Pt.  i.)  infoi-m  us  that  during  the  summer  months 
these  bears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  l^banoii, 
but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages  and  gardens; 
it  is  proltal)le  ai>o  that  at  this  periwl  in  former  days 
they  eitend(Hl  their  visits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
for  though  tiiis  species  was  in  ancient  times  frtr 
more  numeious  thim  it  is  now,  yet  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  Lebiuion  were  probably  always  the  .vumm-r 
home  of  these  animals.  Now  we  i-e-td  in  Scriptuie 
of  beai-s  being  found  in  a  wood  between  .Jericho  and 
Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24);  it  is  not  improbable  thei'i- 
fore  that  the  destruction  of  the  forty-two  chiMi'd 
who  moclied  Klisha  took  place  some  time  in  the 
winter,  when  these  animals  inhabited  the  low  lauds 
of  Pidestine. 


Bjliaa  B««r.     {Vrtus  Syriaeiu,) 

The  ferocity  of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  aliuiled  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xvii. 
VJ ;  Hos.  xiii.  8  ;  its  attacking  (locks  in  1  S;mi. 
xvii.  34,  &c. ;  its  cmtliness  in  ;unbush  in  Lam.  iii, 
10,  and  that  it  w-os  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  -Am.  v.  19.  The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  1 1 
would  be  better  translated,  '*  we  ijro^ai  like  be.us," 
in  allusiou  to  the  animal's  plaintive  c loaning  noise 
(see  Bot^hait,  llicroz,  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  Ep.  \\{. 
51,  "  circumgeniit  ursus  ovile ").  The  bear  is 
mentioned  also  in  Kev.  xiii.  2  ;  in  Dim.  vii.  .'> ; 
VV'isd.  xi.  17  ;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  ;J. 

BEAST.  The  representative  in  tlie  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  wonls :  HDnS,  TM.  iTn 
(Sm  Cliald). 

1.  IleJienidh  (ntDHS**:  Tct  TerpetiroSo,  to  KTijyTj 

TO  9yjpia:  jninentwa,  hcstui,  animanti'i,  pecfis  : 
*•  l>east,"  "  cjittle,"  A.  \ .),  which  is  the  general 
nanii;  for  "domestic  c;ittie"  of  any  kind,  is  used 
also  to  denote  "  any  large  quadruped,"  as  opposed  i 
to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vii.  2,  vi.  7,  20 ; 
Ex.  ix.  25  J  Lev.  xi.  2:  1  K.  iv.  33;  Prov.  xxi.  30, 
Sic.) ;  or  for  "  beast-s  of  burden,"  horses,  mules,  &c., 
as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12,  14,  &c.;  or  the  word 
may  denote  "  wild  beasts,"  as  in  I)eut.  xxxii.  24, 
Hib.  ii.  17,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44.  [Bkhemoth,  note, 
Ox.] 

2.  Bi'tr  O'yS  !  Ti  ^/>«ia,  ri  KT^ni :  jwnen- 

tutu:  *•  beast,"  "  cattle")  is  use<l  either  collectively 
of  "all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  IsAm pec\ui  (Ex. 
xiii.  4 ;  Num.  xi.  4,  8,  II ;  Ps.  liiviii.  48),  or  spe- 
cially of  "  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv.  17).     This 

•  Prom  the  unused  root  DflS.  "  'o  U'  dumb." 
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word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the  preceding, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root,  ^V3>  "  io  pasture." 

3.  Chai/ydh  (riTI:  Oripioy,  (Aor,  Up,  rtrpi.- 
Tovf,  KTriPos,  ipwtriv,  0ripid\wTos,  fipvris: 
fera,  animantia,  animal:  "beast,"  "  wild  beaut." 
This  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjecUve 
*n,  "  living,"  is  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fiillj 
expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  n^B^n 
(Aass<S<feA),  (wild  beast)  "of  the  6eld"  (Ex.  xiiii. 
1 1 ;  Lev.  ixvi.  22 ;  Deut.  vii.  22 ;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiii. 
8 ;  Jer.  xii.  9,  &c.)  Similar  is  the  use  of  the 
Chaldee  K1»n  (cA<!jrcdA).>> 

BEE  (n*A3^,«  deborah :  ii4)tur<ra,  luXxvffiv : 
apis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in  Deut.  L 
44,  "The  Amoritea  which  dwelt  in  that  moun- 
tain came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
bta  do ;"  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  of 
bea  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ;"  iu  Ps. 
cxviii.  12,  "  They  compassed  me  about  like  beet;" 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  tint 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria."  That  Palestine 
abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  description  of 
that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;"  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  expression  is  to  he  undei-stood  other- 
wise than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modem  travelleis 
occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine.  Dr. 
Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  299)  speaks 
of  immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home 
in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum.  "  The  people  of 
M'alia,  sevei-al  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  let  a  man 
down  the  fiice  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entircif 
protected  from  the  assaulte  of  the  bees,  and  ex- 
tracted a  large  amount  of  honey;  but  he  was  no 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  tliat  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  iixii.  13,  and  is.  Ixxxi.  1 6, 
as  to  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the  two 
paaages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted  above, 
as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of  these  insects 
when  irritated. 

Maundrell  (TWic.  p.  66)  says  that  in  p*«^ng 
through  Samaria  he  pei*ceived  a  strong  smell  <^ 
honey  and  of  wax ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  the  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant.  Mariti  (TVxte. 
iii.  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  FalesUne,  and  that 
they  collect  their  honey  in  the  hollows  of  trees  ami 
in  clefts  of  rocks ;  (comp.  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  566).  That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success 
in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of  Haselquist 
(Trav.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  (ft.  2o3j  to  shew. 

English  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. Dr.  Kitto  says  {Phys.  H.  Pal.  421)  there 
are  two   species  of  bees  found  in  that  oountty, 

>>  The  word  D\>Y  Is  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  vOd 
beasts  of  the  desert"  In  Is.  xUi.  31.  xiltv.  U ;  Jer.  1.  3». 
The  root  is  H^S,  "  to  be  dry;"  whence  'V.  "  a  desert ;" 
D**V="any  dwellers  in  a  dry  or  destTt  rt?gion,'*  Jackals^ 
hyenas,  tc  Bochart  is  wrong  In  limiting  the  wont  to 
mean  **  wild  cuts"  (Hieroi.  It  306). 

■  From  *Q^,  ordint  iluxit;  cotgit  (aamm).    Gcs. 
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Apit  hngicomia,  and  Apia  mellifica.  A.  longi- 
comia,  however,  vhich  =Eucera  longieor.,  is  a 
Earopean  spoctes ;  and  though  Klug  and  Ehrenberg, 
in  the  Symbolae  Physicae,  ennmerate  many  Syrian 
species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of  the 
genus  Ewxra,  yet  E.  hngicor.  is  not  found  in  their 
list.  Mr.  V.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee 
(A.  mellifica)  of  this  country.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  last-named  writer  has  de- 
scribed as  many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey- 
bees (the  genus  Apia),  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
species  of  our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are 
distinct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks 
of  bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  they  are  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swanns 
in  the  Eut  are  &r  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and, 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  mijpt  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would' be  easy  to  quots 
from  Aristotle,  Aelian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated  ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Tratxis  (u.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Creek "  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedman  (  K«miiscA. 
SaauiU.  pt.  vi.  c  20).  We  can  well,  therefore, 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's  com- 
plaint, "  They  came  about  me  like  bees."  •> 

The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  liv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
eiplanation.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been 
dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  "  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the 
bees  and  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase,  so  that  "  if," 
as  Ocdman  has  well  observed,  "  any  one  here  repre- 
sents to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase,  the 
occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for 
it  y  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  certain 
sensons  of  the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  so  completely  di-y  up  the  mois- 
ture of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  undei- 
going  decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
offensive  odour."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Heiwlotus 
(v.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus  who  had  been 
takta  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees; 
compare  also  Aldrovandus  (2>e /iiMCi.  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  (L.  and  B,  p.  566)  mentions  this  occui^ 
rence  of  a  swann  of  hem  in  a  lion's  carcase  as  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  "  hornets,"  debabir  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  "if  it  were  known,"  says  he, "  that  they 
nianu&ctured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  story," — it  is  known,  however,  that  hornets 
do  not  nudie  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the  tiimily  Vn- 


<■  It  Is  very  curious  to  observe  thst  in  the  passage  of 
DeuL  i.  <i,  the  Syrlac  version,  the  'I'arsum  of  OnlEelce, 
and  an  Arabic  MS.,  read,  "  Chasnrt  yon  as  bees  that  are 
smokfd ;"  showing  tww  ancient  the  custom  Is  of  taUug 
bees' nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constant  alloaion  Is  nude 
to  this  practice  in  classical  aathots.  Wasps'  nests  were 
taken  In  tbe  tame  way.    See  Bocfaart  (,B<tr<a.  ill.  360). 

^  fiocbart,  Geaentus,  Fiirat,  JablonskI,  and  others,  are 
disposed  to  assign  to  this  won)  an  Egyptian  oilghi, 
Pdumm,  ai  Pthemout,  I.  c.  (w«  miriniu.     Otben,  and 
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pidae,  with  the  exception,  as  £>r  as  has  been  hitherto 
observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina  mellifica. 
The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  has  been 
understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice  of 
"  calling  nut  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a  hissuig 
or  whistling  sound  to  their  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in  the  evening 
(Harris,  Nat.  H.  of  BHAt,  art.  "Bee").  Bochart 
(^Uieroz.  iii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who  thus  ex- 
plains this  passage  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26.  Colu- 
mella, Pliny,  .\elian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by  Bochart 
in  illustration  of  this  practice;  see  numerous  quota- 
tions in  the  Sierozoicon.  Mr.  Denham  (in  Kitto's 
Encyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "  Bee  ")  mokes  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject — "  No  one  has  offered  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  the 
idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees.  That  the 
custom  existed  amongst  the  andents  of  calling 
swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  fiuniliar  to  every 
reader  of  Virgil, 

"  Tinnltnsqne  dc,  et  Hartls  qnata  cymbala  drcnm," 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  dowu  to  the  present  day ;  many  a  cottager 
believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if  he 
beets  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the  real 
use  in  the  custom,  this  is  qnite  another  matter; 
but  no  coreftil  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
any  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probatnlity,  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  "  to  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  by  a  significant  Atss,  or  rather  hist." 

The.LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
bee  in  Prov.  vi.  8 :  "  Go  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  uoble  work  she  produces, 
whose  labours  kings  and  private  men  use  for  thar 
health  ;  she  is  deared  and  honoured  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures;  it  exists  hoW'> 
ever  in  the  Aj:abic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writen.     As  to  the  proper  name,  see  Debo&au. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  fiunily  Apidae,  of  the 
Hymenopteroua  order  of  insects. 

BEETLE.  See  CharoSl  (^J"in),  s.  v.  Locust. 

BEH'EHOTH(niOn3:>  M<>'-  behemoth). 
This  word  has.  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
dHbia  vexata  of  critics  and  commentators,  some 
of  whom,  as  Vatablns,  Drusius,  Gi-otius  (Crit.  Sac. 
Annot.  ad  Job.  x\.),  Pfeiffer  (Dubia  vexata  S.  S., 
p.  594,  Dresd.  1679),  Castell  (Lex.  Hept.  p.  292), 
A.  Schultens  (fiommmt.  in  Job.  xl.),  Michaelis  *• 
(Suppl.  ad  Lex,  &b.  No.  208),  have  understood 
thereby  tbe  elephant ;  while  others,  as  Bochart 
{Hierox.  iii.  705),  Ludolf  {Hiat.  Aethiop.  i.  11), 
Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  299,  8vo.  Lond.),  Scheuzer 
{Pkys.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),   Rosenmiiller  {Not.  ad 

Rcaenmiiller  amongst  the  nnmber,  believe  (he  word  Is 
tbej)(urai  vufjtttatia  of  ilDna-  RoaenmUUer's  objec- 
tion to  tbe  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  Is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation,—tbat,  If  this  was  the  case,  the  LXX.  Interpretera 
would  not  havo  given  ^pta  as  Its  representative. 

b  Michaelis  translates  HlDna  hjjunenta,  and  thinks 
the  name  of  the  Elephant  has  dropped  out  **Mlblvldetur 
numen  elepbantls  forte  7^Q  excidlsae." 
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Bochaii.  Hiem.  iii.  705,  aud  ScM.  ad  Vet.  Tat. 
io  Job  xl.),  Taylor  (^Appendix  to  Calmet's  Vict. 
BM.  No.  IzT.),  UMimei  (Observaticm,  ii.  p.  319), 
Uewniiu  {Thn.  t.  r.  n\On2),  Flint  (Concord. 
Jleb.  s.  T.),  and  Engluh  oommcntaton  genenllf , 
bcliere  tiie  Hippopotamui  to  he  denoted  bj  the 
origioal  word.  Other  critics,  amongst  whom  is 
L««  (Comtnant.  on  Job  xl.,  and  L«x.  Heb.  s,  t. 
n^OnS),  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  "  uittle  "  in  general ;  it  being  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  Scriptaral  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  according  to  Lee, 
"  either  the  horse  or  wild  ass  or  wild  ball  '*  (!)  ' 
compare  also  Keiske,  Conjectarae  in  Job.  p.  107. 
Dr.  Mason  Good  {Book  of  Job  lileraUy  translated, 
p.  47.'!,  Lond.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  liice 
the  mammoth,  vrith  a  view  to  combine  the  chanc- 
teiistics  of  the  Hippopotamus  and  Elephant,  and  so 
to  fulfil  all  the  Scriptural  demands:  compare  witli 
this  Michaelis  (Sap.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  2U8),  and 
Hasaeus  (in  Diaertat.  Sr/llog.  No.  rii.  §37,  and  §38, 
p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  acorn  the  notion  of 
the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth.  l)r.  Kitto 
(Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl. )  and  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Behemoth),  from  being  unable 
to  make  all  the  Scriptural  details  correspond  with  any 
one  particular  animal,  are  of  opinion  that  Behemoth 
is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to  be  taken  *'  as  a  poeticn) 
personification  of  the  great  pachydermata  generally, 
wherein  the  idea  of  Hippopotamus  is  predominant." 
The  term  behemoth  would  thus  be  the  counterpart 
of  leviathan,  tba  animal  mentioned  next  in  the 
book  of  Job ;  which  woi-d,  although  its  signification 
in  that  passage  is  restricted  to  the  crocodile,  does  yet 
stand  in  Scripture  for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some 
other  huge  monster  of  the  deep.  [Leviathan.] 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  coincide  with  this 
view,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  passage  (Job 
xl.  15-24)  has  led  us  to  the  full  conriction  that  the 
hippopotamus  alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that 
ait  the  details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord 
entirely  with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal. 


HlppopotuBIU  ampbiUal. 

Gesenius  and  Kosenmiillcr  have  remarked  that, 
since  in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 
xxiviii.,  xxxii.)  land  animab  and  birds  are  men- 
tioned, it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that  discoui-se 
better  to  suppose  that  aquatic  or  ampltibious  crea- 
tures are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half  of  it ;  and  that 
since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent. 
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denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seems  clearly 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associate  in  the 
Nile.  Harmer  (Obsen.  ii.  319)  says  "  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  tha  ranging  the  descriptions 
of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan,  for  in  the 
Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  Egyptian  barque 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  swh 
weapon*  at  one  of  the  river-hone*,  a*  another  of 
them  is  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders. 
.  ...  It  was  then  a  costomary  thing  with  the  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  thoe  animals  (see  also 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egtgii,  iii.  71) ;  if  so,  bow  beau- 
tifnl  i*  the  arrangement:  there  i*  a  most  happy 
gradation ;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation  of 
the  tenibleness  of  the  river-hone,  the  Almighty  is 
repiesented  as  going  on  with  Ids  expostulatkos 
something  alter  this  manner : — '  Bnt  dreadful  a.< 
this  aninial  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  have  some- 
times prevailed  against  him ;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  sldii 
with  barbed  iron*? '  tte.  &c.  In  the  Lithostratum 
Praenestieum,  to  which  Hr.  Harmer  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  speais  stiddng  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  shot. 

It  has  been  asid  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus:  the 
20th  veise  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  **the 
mountain*  bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage, 
many  writers  say,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is 
never  seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  verse — 
"  his  nose  pieroeth  through  snares " — seems  to  be 
spoken  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  "  with  its 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather 
tlian  to  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-hoiKe." 
In  answer  to  the  first  objection  it  has  been  stated, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  word  AdrCm  (D'VI)  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  under- 
stand commonly  by  the  expression  **  mountains." 
In  the  Praenestine  pavement  alluded  to  above,  there 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has 
obsci-ved,  "hillocks  rising  above  the  water."  In 
Ez.  xliii.  15  (margin),  the  altar  of  God,  only  ten 
cubits  high  and  foui-teen  square,  is  called  "  the  moun- 
tain of  God."  "  The  eminences  of  Egypt,  which 
appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  decreases,  may 
undoubtedly  be  called  mountains  in  the  poetical  lan- 
^u.ige  of  Job."  But  we  think  there  is  no  occasion 
tor  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The  hippopotamus, 
as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves  the  water  and 
the  river's  bank  as  night  approaches,  and  makes 
inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the  pasturage, 
when  he  commits  sad  work  among  the  growing 
crops  (Hasselquist,  Trot.  p.  188).  No  donbt  he 
might  be  often  observed  on  the  hill-sides  near  the 
spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  "  mountains"  are  mentioned 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  natural  habits  of  aquatic 
animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  from  the 
water  and  the  banks  of  the  river :  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  pa-ssing  much  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  **  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens,** 
eateth  grass  like  cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hill- 
sides in  company  with  the  beasts  of  the  fieldT.' 
There  is  much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  con- 


<  Most  dissppolntlDK  sre  the  aigonwnU  of  the  late 
Professor  liSe  as  to  ■■  Bebemoth  "  and  "  Leviathan,"  batb 
critically  and  soologicaUy. 

'  A  recent  traveller  In  t^ypt.  the  Kev.  J.  L.  Errington, 
writes  to  OS— "The  valley  of  the  Nile  hi  Upper  Egypt 


and  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  very  narrow,  tliat  ihe  moantsixw 
approscti  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  sad  even  less,  to 
the  river's  hauk ;  tbo  bfppopotamos  therefore  might  well 
be  said  to  get  Its  food  from  the  mountains,  on  the  sldee  of 
whidi  it  would  grow  " 
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trait  the  habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  aii  amphibioas 
aniinal,  with  those  of  herbivorous  land-qoa^-upeds : 
but  if  the  elephant  is  to  be  understood,  the  whole 
description  is  comparetiTely  speaking  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  talce 
him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?" 
Perhaps  this  refers  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Itosenmiiller, "  the  Arabs- 
are  accostomed  to  lend  camels,"  and  we  may  add 
the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  noetriU."  The  ejipi-ession  in  verse  17, 
"  he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  discussion ;  some  of  {be  advocates  for 
the  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  zinAb  (33T) 

may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trank  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  l^  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff*  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "  reeds  '  and  willows,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.*  It  has 
been  argued  that  suph  a  description  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the 
case,  for  though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent 
ablutions,  and  is  frequently  seen  near  water,  yet 
the  conatatU  habit  of  tius  hippopotamus,  as  implied 


•*  "  At  every  tntn  there  occuned  deep^  sUll  pools,  and 
occasional  sandy  Islands  densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds. 
Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of  Immense  age, 
beneath  which  gnw  a  rank  kind  of  grass  on,  which  the 
sea-cow  delights  to  pasttire  "  (G.  Camming,  p.  297). 

'  TpSy  Bochart  says,  "  near  thee,"  i.e.  not  far  from 
thy  own  conntty.  Geaenlus  and  RcaenmlUler  translate 
the  word  ■■  parller  atqne  te."  Gary  (note  on  I.  c.)  nnder- 
stands  it "  at  the  same  time  as  1  made  thee." 

»  TX'J'  ■*  «""••"  no'  "hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it,  and 

some  ooDunentatots :  It  is  from  the  Arabic  .  Jt^.  "  to 

be  green."  The  Hebrew  word  oocnrs  In  Ntun.  xL  6,  In  a 
limited  sense  to  denote  "  leeks." 

^  DSy  seems  to  refer  here  to  the  bones  of  the  legs 
more  partlcnlarly ;  the  marrow  bones. 

'  D^l  perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib-bones,  as  Is  pro- 
bable tram  the  singnlar  nnmber  ?n3  7*QQ3  which 
appears  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic.  See 
BoaenmilU.  SdiU.  In  L  c. 

i  '  With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hippo- 
potamus can  out  the  grass  as  neatly  as  If  It  were  mown 
with  the  scythe,  aud  Is  able  to  sever,  as  If  with  shears,  a 
tolerably  stout  and  thidc  stem"  (Wood's  Kat.  HitL  1. 762). 
yyn  perhaps  the  Greek  ojmj.  See  Bochart  (ill.  732), 
who  dtea  Nlcandir  (THeruK.666)  as  comparing  the  tooth 
of  this  animal  to  a  scythe.  The  next  verse  e.xplalns  the 
purpose  and  use  of  the  "scythe"  with  which  God  has 
provided  bis  creature ;  vis.  In  order  that  be  may  eat  the 
iiraaa  of  the  hills. 

'  D'TKynnn  :  &,,&  Ttaynicx).  iMfxi  ■■  Ji*  um6ra. 

A.  Schultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers  Saadlns  and 
Ahalw&lid,  was  the  first  Earopean  commentator  to  pro- 
pose "  the  lotns-tree  "  as  the  signification  of  the  Ht-brew 

/MV,  wbldi  occurs  only  In  this  and  the  following  verse  of 
Job.'    He  MentUlee  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic 
s  , 
^\^,  which  according  to  nome  authorities  Is  anuther 
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in  verses  21,  22,  seems  to  be  especially  made  the 
subject  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  The 
whole  passage  (Job  xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally 
translated: — 

"Behold  now  Behemoth,  whom  I  made  with 
thee;'  he  eateth  grass!  like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  hia  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  miiscles  of  his  belly. 

"  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar:  the  sinews  of 
his  thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

"  His  boues  ^  are  as  tubes  of  copper;  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one '  as  a  bar  of  forged  iroj. 

"  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God : 
his  Makei-  bath  furnished  him  with  bis  scythe 
(tooth),J 

"  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food, 
and  all  the  beasts  of  die  Held  have  their  pastime 
there. 

**  Beneath  the  shady  trees  ^  he  Heth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens.' 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow ; 
the  willows  of  the  stream  surroimd  him. 

"  Lo  1  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  him, 
yet  he  is  not  alarmed :  he  is  securely  confident 
though  a  Jordan  ■■  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

"  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  his  sight?" 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  ?" 

This  description  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  hippopotamus,  which  we  fully  believe  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 


name  for  tbe 


fiXiM 


itidr\  the  lotns  of  tbe   ancient 


"  lotophagi,"  ZitypKvt  lotus.  It  woaM  appear,  however, 
from  Abu'lfodli,  cited  by  Celslns  {Hienb.  il.  191),  that 
the  DhM  is  a  species  distinct  from  the  Sidr,  which  latter 
plant  was  also  known  by  the  names  Satam  and  ^'obk. 
Sprengel  Identifies  the  DkM  with  the  Jujnhe-tree  (Zi°- 
rypkut  vtUfforiM).    Bat  even  If  it  were  proved  that  the 

^^^  and  the    \\jO  were  identical,  the  explanation  of 

the  \|j^  by  Freytag. "  Arbor  quae  remota  a  fluminibus 
nonnlsl  plnvlA  rigatur,  aliU,  Iotas  Kam.  rj."  does  not 
warrant  us  In  associating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
wlllowB  of  the  NUe.  Gesentus,  strange  to  say,  snppoeea 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  nnmerous  birds  are  flying  In 
the  snbiolned  woodcat  from  Sir  G.  VV'Uklnson's  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  Intended  to  represent  tbe 
papurvi  reeds,  to  be  the  lote  lilies.  His  words  are: 
"  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Kgyptlon  monnment  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus.  I  observe  this 
animal  concealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water-lotuses — 
in  loM  aquaticae  jyinS"  (Wilkinson,  OutUmt  and 
Manner*,  111.  71).  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  A.V. 
*  shady  trees ;"  and  so  read  the  Tnlg.,  KImchI,  and  Aben 
Esra,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  with  Bochart    Rosen- 

mUller  takes    DvKV,   '■  more  Aramaeo  pro   Dv?X> 
•  v:  V  ''If 

a'  DKB^  pro  DDIS^  snpra  vil.  6,  et  Pa.  IvUL  g"  (St*oI. 

od  Job  xl.  V.  21). 

1  See  woodcnt.  Compare  also  Bellonlns.  quoted  by 
Bochart :  "  VIvit  arundinlbas  et  cannls  sacchari  et  follls 
papjTl  herbae." 

"  m'*  '*'"''  ''T"  "  ">  descend."  Tbe  name  of  Jor- 
dan Is  nsed  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek  poets 
nee  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Acbelons  for  any  water 
(Roeenmlll.  SCkoI.),  or  perhaps  In  Its  original  meaning, 
as  simply  a  "  rapkl  river."  (See  Stanley  S.*  P.  ^  87.) 
This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  tbe  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

°  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  Implied.  Compare  in 
the  case  of  IxvitOhan,  ch.  xll.  2.  S  ;  bnt  see  also  Cary's 
rendering. ''  He  recelveth  It  (the  river)  up  to  bis  eyes." 
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BEHEMOTH 


Aocording  to  the  Talmud,  Behemoth  it  aome  hnge 
land-animal  which  duilv  consumes  the  grass  off  a 
thouNUld  hills ;  he  is  to  hare  at  aome  future  period 
a  battle  with  Leviathan.  On  account  of  his  grazing 
00  the  mountains,  he  is  called  "  the  boll  of  the  high 
mountains."  (See  Lewysobn,  Zool.  da  Talmuda, 
p.  355.)  "  The  '  fathers,'  for  the  moat  part,"  says 
Carj  (Job,  p.  402)  "  surrounded  the  subject  with  I 


BERYL 

an   awe  equally  dreadful,  and  in  the  Behemoth 

here,  and  iii  the  Leviathan  of  <he  neit  chapter,  saw 
nothing  but  mystical  representations  of  the  devil ; 
others  again  have  here  pictured  to  themselves  some 
hierogly]ihic  monster  that  has  no  real  existence ; 
but  these  wild  imaginations  are  surpassed  by  thai 
of  Bolducius,  who  in  the  Behemoth  actually  beholds 
Christ  1" 


ChsM  of  the  Hlppopotanai.    (WDkbuoD.) 


The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips 
by  the  Dut4:h  colonists  of  S.  Africa,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  ii^ypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Mc.  Egypt. 
iii.  73).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem ;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotunus  belongs  to  the  order  Packy- 
dermata,  dass  Mammalia. 

BEETL  (E'^Enn,  tanhish  :  xP«ir6Xi»os,  Bop- 

atls,  laiipai,  AfSoi  tuftfeucos:  chrymlithva,  htj- 
ocinMus,  mare)  occurs  in  Ex.  uviii.  20,  xxxix.  13 ; 
Cant.  T.  U;  Ez.  i.  16,  i.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan.  x.  6. 
The  tarshish  was  the  first  precious  stone  in  the  fourth 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  ;  in  Kzekicl's 
vision  '*  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a  tanMsh ;"  it 
was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  his  vision 
was  like  the  tarshtih. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degi'ee  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word ;  Luther  I'eads  the  "  turquoise ;"  the  LXX. 
supinscs  either  the  "  chrysolite "  or  the  "  car- 
buncle" {t,v6fa^\  ;  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  have  kentm  jama,  by  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  die 


froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  (de  Vat.  Sacer. 
ii.  «.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the  "opal."  For 
other  opinions,  which  ai^e,  however,  mere  oonjec- 
tures,  see  the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  (arsKSsh  deriret 
its  luune  from  the  place  so  called,  respectii^  the 
position  of  which  see  Tabshish.  Joeephos  (Jnt. . 
Hi.  7,  §5)  and  Braim  {I.  c.)  understand  the  cAryjo- 
lite  to  be  meant,  not,  however,  the  chrysolite  of 
modem  mineralogists,  but  the  topaz ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modem  topaz, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  the  modem  chrysolite  (see 
Plin.  Jf.  N.  ixivii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrastus,  De 
i  Lapid. ;  King's  Antique  Oems,  p.  57),  though  Beller- 
mann  (^Die  Urimm  und  Thummim,  p.  62,  Berlin, 
1824)  has  advanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion, 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrysolite 
of  the  ancients  are  identical  uith  the  gems  now  so 
called.  Braon,  at  all  events,  uses  the  term  chnj- 
solithus  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  speaks  of  its 
brilliant  golden  colour.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  pa.ssages  whei«  the  tarshhh  is  mentioned  to 
lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  de- 
noted :  "  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarehtsh  stone."     This  seems  to  be  the  correct 
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rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  has  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
OD  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  thenuelves,  its  they 
gently  press  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figme  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  port  of  the 
verse  is  the  cansal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  bat  the  reason  why  they  are 
thus  called  is  immediately  added — specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  vith  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V,  S,  ii.  13). 
Pliny  says  of  the  chrysolitkos,  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold,"  Since 
then  the'  golden  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptural  places  cited — as  it  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  and  conjectured  by  the  LXX,  and 
ViUg. — the  ancient  chryaolite  or  the  modem  yellow 
topaz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
odier  gem  to  represent  the  tarshtsh  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence. 

BIBDS.    [Fowls.] 

BITTEB  HEBBS  (D'TID,  meririm:   «- 

icp($«:  lactttcae  agrcstet).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  Ex.  lii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11 ;  and  Lam.  iii. 
15 :  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  filled 
me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken 
with  woimwood."  The  two  other  passages  reter 
to  the  obsemince  of  the  Passover :  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with 
unleavened  bread  and  with  bitta-  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  meririm 
is  general  and  includes  the  vaiious  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which 
the  Israelites  could  with  &ci1ity  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  either  in  Egypt, 
where  the  first  possover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Mishna  (Pesachim.  c.  2,  §6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs — chcaereth,  'ukhin,  thamcah,  char- 
chabma,  and  maror,  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difliculty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  words  respec- 
tively denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject 
discussed  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  691,  ed.  Kcsen- 
miiller)  and  by  Carpzovius  (Appcavt.  BM.  Crit. 
p.  402).  According  to  the  testimony  of  Forsk&l, 
in  Niebuhr's  Preface  to  the  Description  de  FArabie 
(p.  xliv.),  the  modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
eat  lettuce,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  band,  bugloas* 
vdth  the  Paschal  lamb.  The  Greek  word  vik))m 
is  identified  by  Sprengel  (Hist.  Sei  Herb.  i.  100) 
with  the  Uelminthia  Echioidea,  Lin.,  Bristly  Hel- 
minthia  (Oa-tongue),  a  plant  belonging   to  the 


•     Jfi\       LmJ  (J««m>  ettMr),  which  Forakll  (Wor. 

jSgypt.  p.  IxIL)  identifies  wlOi  Borago  qfdmiUt. 

^  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  is  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Jews.  "Why  do  we  pour  over 
our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  andmustant?  The 
practice  began  in  Judaea,  where,  in  order  to  render 
palatable  the  bitter  herbs  eatr-n  with  the  paschal  lamb.  It 
was  usual,  says  Hoses  Kotsinaes,  to  sprinkle  over  them  a 
thick  sauce  called  Karoseth,  which  was  composed  of  the 
oil  drawn  fttim  dates  or  from  pressed  raisin-kemeU,  of 
vinegar  and  mustard."  See  "  Extract  from  the  Portfolio 
of  a  Han  of  Lettere,'*  Montkiy  Magazine,  1810,  p.  14S. 
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chicory  group.     The  Picris  of  botanists  is  a  genus 
closely  allied  to  the  Iletminthia. 

Aben  Esra  in  Celsius  {ffierob.  ii,  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyptians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  wiUi  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  saUid 
should  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
it  should  also  bring  to  tlieir  remembrance  their 
merciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
seiTe  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  Esra, 
the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of 
dipping  a  morsel  of  breid  into  the  dish  (rb 
rpvjSAfoy)  which  prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time. 
May  not  rh  rfifiXion  be  the  salad  dish  of  Utter 
herbs,  and  rh  ^iiuw,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which 
Aben  Esra  speaks  ?  *• 

The  meririm  may  well  be  underetood  to  denote  , 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
belong  to  the  onici/eroe,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  compositae, 
the  hawkweeds,  and  sow-thititles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Florula 
Sinaica  in  Anital,  det  Scienc,  Sat.  1834;  Strand, 
Flor.  Palaest.  Ko.  445,  &c). 

BITTEBNObt*.  iippid:  ix^vos,  nKtKiv, 
Aq. ;  itiKvos  Theod.  in  Zepb.  ii.  14 ;  ericius). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
ing the  "  hedgehog  "  or  "  porcupine ;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  been  Ibllowed  by  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  ii.  454);  Shaw  (Trav.  i.  321,  8vo.  ed.); 
Lowth  (On  Itaiah,  liv.  23),  and  some  others ;  the 
"  tortoise,"  the  "  beaver,"  the  "  otter,"  the  "  owl," 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philol(^cal  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  '*  hedgehog  **  or 
"  porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  kippSd  appears  to 
be  identical  with  kunfud,  the  Arabic  word  '  for  the 
hedgehog ;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog  or  poreu- 
pine  is  quite  out  of  &e  question.  The  word  occura 
in  Is,  xiv.  23,  where  of  Babylon  the  Loixi  says,  "  I 
will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  kippSd  and  pools  of 
water ;" — in  Is.  xxiiv.  11,  of  the  land  of  Idumea  it  is 
said  "  the  Idath  and  the  kippdd  shall  possess  it ;" 
and  again  in  Zeph,  ii,  14,  "  I  will  make  Nineveh  a 
desobition  and  dry  like  a  wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  her,  both  the  k&ath  and  the 
hippid  shall  lodge  in  the  chapitera  thereof,  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows.*'^  The  former  pas- 
sage would  seem  to  point  to  some  solitude-loving 

'  HJS  *t  HiS,  erinaceiu,  eAims,  Kam.  1)J. 
SeeFreytag. 

i  Dr.  Harris  (art.  Bittern)  olijecli  to  the  words  "  their 
voices  shall  sing  In  the  windows  "  being  applied  to  the 
hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  expression  Is  of  course  in- 
applicable to  these  animals,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  It 
refers  to  them  at  all.  The  word  their  Is  not  In  the  ori- 
ginal ;  the  phrase  Is  elliptical,  and  Implies  "  the  voice  of 
birds."  "  Sed  qnnm  canendi  verbum  adhibuent  vates, 
baud  duble  tM)  post  y^p  est  subaudlendnm  "  (Rosenmllll, 
Schol.  ad  Zepb.  il.  14).  See  on  this  subject  the  excellent 
remarks  of  Harmer  (('■(were,  ill.- p.  100). 
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•qnatic  bird,  which  might  wdl  b«  raprewntcd  by 
the  bittern,  lu  the  A.  V.  has  it;  but  the  passage  in 
Zephaniah  which  spctiJcs  of  Nioereh  being  made 
"dry  Ulie  a  wilderaeaa,"  does  not  at  first  sight 
a|>pear  to  be  so  strictly  suited  to  this  rendering, 
(ietenius,  Lee,  Parkhorat,  Winer,  KUrst,  all  give 
"hedgehog**  or  "porcupine**  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  word;  but  neither  of  these  two 
animals  ever  lodges  on  the  chapiters*  of  columns^ 
nor  is  it  their  nature  to  frequent  pools  of  water. 
Not  less  unhappy  is  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion el-lumbara,  a  species  of  bustard — the  ffouhara 
undhMa,  see  /6u.  i.  284 — which  is  a  dweller  in 
dry  regions  and  quite  incapable  of  roosting.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and 
that  the  bittern  is  the  hied  denoted  by  the  original 
word ;  as  to  the  objection  alluded  to  above  that 


this  bird  IS  a  lover  of  marshea  and  pools,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  found  in  a  locality  which  is  "  dry 
like  a  wilderness,*'  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
the  reader  that  the  difUculty  is  more  apparent  than 
teal.  Nineveh  might  be  made  "dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness,** but  the  bittern  would  find  an  abode  in  the 
Tigris  which  fiows  through  the  phiin  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  as  to  the  bittern  perching  on  the  chapiters 
of  ruined  columns,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  bird 
may  occasionally  do  so ;  indeed  Col.  H.  Smith 
(Kitto*s  Ci/olop.  art.  Kippid)  says,  "  though  not 
building  like  the  stork  on  the  tops  of  houses,  it 
resells  like  the  heron  to  ruined  structures,  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  on  the 
summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctosiphon.**  Again,  as 
was  noticed  above,  there  seems  to  be  a  connexion 
between  the  Hebrew  kippid  and  the  Arabic  Aun- 
fud,  "  hedgehog.*'  Some  lexicographers  refer  the 
Hebrew  word  to  a  Syriac  root  which  means  "  to 


*  Such  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  n^n&3  i  l>ut 
Parkbunt  (Lex.  Ileb.  s.  v.  ^gp)  translates  the  woni 
**  duor-porcben,"  wblcb,  be  says,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose were  thrown  down. 

<  I  °^"     See  Simon.  Lac.  neb. s. v.  ^Qp. 

*  Apparently  from  the  root  "ItW-  "  to  be  straight," 
then  to  be  "fortunate,'*  *' l>e«ullful."  So  In  lb«  book 
Jeiammedtnu  It  is  said,  "  Quarc  vocatnr  Oiearthur  f  quia 
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bristle,"'  and  though  this  derivation  is  ciadly 
suited  to  the  porcupine,  it  is  not  on  the  other  haod 
opposed  to  the  bitteni,  which  fiom  its  habit  of 
erecting  and  bristling  out  the  feathers  of  the  neck, 
may  have  received  the  name  of  the  porcupine  bird 
from  the  ancient  Orientals.  The  bittern  [Botmm 
ttellaria)  belongs  to  the  Anieidae,  the  heron  familj 
of  birds ;  it  has  a  wide  range,  being  found  in  Kiissia 
and  Sibeiia  as  &r  north  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Eu- 
rope genei-ally,  in  Barbary,  S.  Atrica,  Trthiiond, 
and  in  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  &c. 

BOAE.    [SwisE.] 

BOX-TBEE  (-n^n,*  Uatshir:    (har^, 

k4S(>os:  biixm,  pima)  occurs  in  Is.  Ix.  13,  together 
with  "  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,**  as  funushiog 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  teasahtr  a 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cedar,  "  the  fir- 
tree  and  tlie  pine,"  &c.,  which  should  one  day  be 
planted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uior- 
tainty  as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  teass/air.  Tbt 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus,  Deodatius,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modem  versions;  Koeenmiiller  (£iW.  Bd. 
300),  Celsius  (^ffierob.  ii.  153),  and  ftuthnnt 
(fl«6.  Lex.  s.  V.  "nCUri)  at«  also  in  favour  of  ti» 
box-tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  veiscn  of 
Saadias  understand  the  teasshir  to  denote  a  sfiaa 
of  cedar  called  sherbin,^  which  is  distinguished  br 
the  small  size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  giovtli 
of  the  branches.  JUt  interpretation  is  also  sauir- 
tioned  by  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  {Beb.  Omari. 
p.  134).  Uiller  {ffierophyt.  i.  401)  believes  the 
Hebrew  word  may  denote  either  the  box  or  the 
maple.  With  regai-d  to  that  theory  whidi  identilia 
the  teas»/iir  with  the  sherbin,  there  is  not,  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Teroou, 
any  satis&ctory  evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  un- 
certain moreover  what  tree  is  meant  by  the  iher- 
bin:  it  is  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  cedar:  but 
although  the  Arabic  version  of  Dioscorides  gives 
sherbin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  xltfts, 
the  two  trees  which  Dioscorides  speaks  of  swin 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  junipenis  thsii 
to  that  of  pinm.  However  Celsius  (J?uTo6.  i.  80) 
and  Spiengel  {Si$t.  Jtei  Herb.  i.  267)  identify  the 
sherbin  with  the  Pima  cedrus  (Litm.),  the  <»l«r 
of  Lebanon.  Aocoixting  to  Kiebuhr  also  the  cedar 
was  called  sherbin.  The  same  word,  however,  botli  ■ 
in  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  is  occs- 
sionally  used  to  express  the  berosh.'  Although  the 
claim  which  the  box-tree  has  to  represent  the  tea- 
ahir  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  is  &r  from  heuig  satit- 
factorily  established,  yet  the  evidence  rests  on  > 
better  foundation  than  that  which  supports  the 
claims  of  the  sherbin.  The  pas.sage  in  Ez.  X3;rii.6,' 
although  it  is  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  h* 
been  taken  by  Bochart,  Kosenmiiller,  and  others  to 
uphold  the  daim  of  the  l>ox-tree  to  represent  the 

est  fellclsslma  et  praestantlaslma  Inler  omnes  ipedei 
cedrorum  "  (Baxt.  I.  c). 

Bochart  reads  DnK>«nD  in  one  word.  RoeenmBWer 
rcganlfl  the  cxprpRslon  "  dAtiRhtcr  of  boxwood  "  as  nieU- 
phorical,  romparliig  1*8.  xvii.  H,  Lam.  fi.  18.  IU.  13.  ^ 
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BBAHBLE 

UatMr.  For  a  full  account  of  the  various  leadings 
of  that  {nssage  see  Kosenmiiller's  Schol.  in  Ez. 
xxrii.  6.  The  most  satis&ctorjr  translation  appears 
to  us  to  be  that  of  Bochart  (Oeog.  Sac,  i.  iii.  c.  5, 
180)  and liosenmiiller :  "Thy  benches  have  they 
made  of  iTory,  inlaid  with  boxwood  iiom  the  isles 
of  Chittini."  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of 
Chittim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bccfaart  believei: 
Corsica  is  intended  in  this  passage :  the  Vulg.  has 
"  de  insolis  Italiae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its 
box-trees  (Plin.  xvi.  16;  Theophrast.  ff.F.  iii.  15 
§5),  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  art  of  veneering  wood,  especially  box-wood, 
with  ivory,  tortoise-sbdl,  &c.  (Virg.  Am.  i.  137). 
This  passage  therefore  does  certainly  seem  to  fiivour 
the  opinion  that  teasihAr  denotes  the  wood  of  the 
box-ti'ee  {Buxua  aempereirem),  or  perhaps  that  of 
the  only  other  known  species,  Bwna  balearica  ;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined, 

BBAMBLE.    [Tuorns.] 

BRIEB.    [Thorns.] 

BBIMSTONE(n*nBJ,*9(9>&>«A:  Btioy.  tul- 
pAur).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrew 
word  which  oocnn  several  times  in  the  Bible  is 
correctly  rendered  "  brimstone ;"  ^  this  meaning  is 
Ailly  corroborated  by  the  old  versions.  The  word 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  "  fire :"  "  The 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven  "  (Gen,  xix.  24) ;  see  also 
¥»,  zi.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22.  In  Job  xviii.  15  and 
Is.  ixx.  33,  "brimstone"  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  viz.,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  obeorved  by  Le  Clerc  (Di>- 
leri.  de  Sodomae  subctnione,  Commentario  Pen- 
tateuch, acyecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
others.*  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurons  odour 
which  is  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
thunderstorm ;  the  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  {N.  S.  xxxv.  15),  «  Fulmina 
ac  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent ;"  Se- 
neca (Q.  not.  ii.  53),  and  Persius  (Sat.  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "  fire 
and  brimstone "  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Is,  zxi.  33 
is,  no  doobt,  as  Lee  {Seb.  lex.  p.  123)  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 

From  Dent.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof  is 

brimstone like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,' 

it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  Is  alluded 
to  (see  also  Is.  xxziv.  9).  Sulphur  is  found  at  the 
present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  but  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
"  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Ra,  ii,  221),  "as  large  as  a  walnut  near  the 
northern  ibore,  and  tlie  Arabs  said  it  was  found 
the  sea  near  'Ait  El-Fahkhah  in  lumps  as  huge  as 


■  Fro)>>bl7  allied  to  *)Bi>  a  general  name  fbr  such  trees 

as  abonnd  with  resinous 'inflammable  exndatlons;  licnce 

n^*1QJ>  "  sQlpfanr,"  as  l)etng  very  oombosUble,    See  itae 

Lexiows  of  Farkbarst  and  Gesenlus,  <■  v.    Cf,  (he  Arabic 

3       O 

Ctjyk^,  **ra, 

h  From  A.  S.,  hrenncm^  "  to  tmm,"  and  statu. 

<  See  tbe  different  explanation  of  Hengstcnberg  (Ps. 
x1.  C).  who  maintains,  cootnuy  to  all  reason,  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  ''a  literal  raining  of 
brimstone." 

Appendix. 


BU8H  zxxiii 

a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  from  it  their  own  gunpowder,"  See  Irby 
and  Mangles  {Trmtb,  p,  453),  Burckhardt  (TVo- 
vels,  p.  394),  who  observes  that  the  Aralis  use 
sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels,  and  Shaw 
(Traveh,  ii.  159).  There  are  hot  sulphurons 
springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient  Cal- 
lirrhoS  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trm,  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Ses.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a 
nutmeg  to  a  small  hen's  ^g,  whidi  travellers  pick 
up  on  the  shora  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent 
limestone  or  volcanic  i-ocks  and  washed  up  on  the 
shores.  Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  religious  purificaUons  (Juv. 
ii.  157 ;  Plin.  uzv.  15),  hence  the  Greek  woixl 
Bttov,  lit.  "the  divine  thing,"  was  employed  to 
express  this  substance.  Sulphur  is  found  nearly 
pure  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally 
in  volcanic  districts ;  it  exists  in  combination  with 
metals  and  in  various  sulphates;  it  is  very  com- 
bustible, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, matches,  &c,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  says  one  kind  of 
sulphur  was  employed  "  ad  ellychnia  ooofidaida." 

BUSH  (rup,*  tiiuh:  piros:  nibia).  The 
Hebrew  word  oifurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehoi'ah's  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3, 4;  Dent, 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is  pdros  both  in  the 
LXX,  and  in  the  N,  T.  (Luke  xx,  37 ;  Acts  vii, 
35  ;  see  also  Luke  vi,  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered "  bi-amble  bush  "  by  the  A,  V.),  B^rot  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  atTuh  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  Ifierob. 
ii.  58).  Some  veiaons  adopt  a  more  genmJ  intei-- 
pretation,  and  understand  any  kind  of  bush,  as  the 
A.  V.  "The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamma. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  (Bierdb.  ii.  58)  has  argoed  in  favour  of 
the  Rubtts  vulgarit,  i.  e.  S,  frutioosut,  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  bush,  I'epresenting  the  seneh,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt,)  "  Sinai "  to  this  name.*"  It 
is  almost  certain  that  ameli  is  definitely  used  for  some 
particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  sSach'  expresses 
bushes  generally  ;  the  fidros  and  rubus  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  vrriters 
to  denote  for  the  most  port  the  'different  kinds  of 
brambles  (Subwi),  such  as  the  raspberry  and  the 
blackberry  bush ;  Celsius'  opinion,  therefore,  is  cor^ 
roborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  versions. 
Pococke  (Z>ejcr.  o/  tt»  East,  i,  p,  215),  however, 
objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  growing  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  proposes  the 
hawthorn  bush,  OxyacaaUka  Arabica  (Shaw),' 
Etymologically'  one  would  be  inclined  to  refer  the 
aeneh  of  the  Hebrew  scriptnres  to  some  species  of 
senna  plant  (cassia),  though  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  any  cassia  growing  in  the  localities 


"  Probably  from   njD  (unused  root)  =    j,,,  "  to 

1.  ■.  ' '  t* 

sharpen, 

K  Prof.  Stanley  (..1.  *  F.  p.  It)  thinks  Staial  is  derived 

from  SenA, "  an  acada,"  as  being  a  Oumty  tree. 

e  nip. 

'  It  is  uncertain  wlist  th-.  Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr.  Hooker 
thinks  lie  must  mean  the  CraUugut  Aronia  which  grows 
on  Motmt  Slnal. 

«.- 

•  Compare  the  Arabic  \Xmt  "  senna,  ten  foUi  aennae," 
Kam.  (Freytag,  Amb.  t.ta.  t.  v.). 
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CALAMUS 


■bout  Haunt  Sinai,  neither  Decaisne  nor  Bori 
mentioning  a  senna  busli  amoni^t  the  plant*  of 
this  moantain.  Sprengel  identities  the  tmeh  with 
whut  he  terms  the  Bubus  soTicttis.^  and  says  it  ji^ows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  ofSt.  Catherine, 
it  is  well  known,  hare  planted  a  Imunble  bush  near 
their  chapel,  to  m^rk  the  spot  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  which  God  appeared 
to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  kind 
of  thombosh  is  intended  by  seneh,  but  Sinai  is 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Rubus. 


CALAMUS.    [Reed.] 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  gAm&l,  hicher  or  WoAriiA,  and 
chirchirdih.  As  to  the  achoMerimm^  in  Esth. 
viii.  10,  erroneously  translated  "camels"  by  the 
A.  v.,  see  Mdlk  (note). 

1.  Oitmd/ (7DJ :    KiiaiKot:    camelia)  is  the 

common  Hebrew  term  to  express  the  genus  *'  camel," 
irrespective  of  any  difference  of  species,  age,  or 
breed :  it  oocors  in  numerous  passages  of  the  0.  T., 
and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  root  ^  which 
signifies  "  to  carry."  The  fint  mention  of  camels 
occurs  in  Gen.  zii.  16,  as  among  the  presents  which 
Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Abram  when  he  was  in 
Egypt.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  camels 
were  early  known  to  the  Egrptiaos  (see  also  Ex. 
ix.  3),  though  no  representation  of  this  animal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  ptuntings  or  hiero- 
glyphics (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234,  Lond. 
1854).  The  camel  has  been  fiom  the  earliest  times 
the  most  important  beast  of  burden  amongst  Ori- 
ental nations.  The  Ethiopians  had  "  camels  in 
abundance"  (2  Chr.  liv.  15; ;  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  Jerusalem  "  with  camels  that  bare  spices 
and  gold  and  pi-ecious  stones"  (1  K.  x.  2);  the 
men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels  (Jer. 
xlii.  29,  32) ;  David  took  away  the  camels  fix>m 
the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  iivii.  9, 
XXX.  17) ;  forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things  were 
sent  to  Elisha  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  from 
Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9) ;  the  Ishmaelites  trafficked 
with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of  Gilead,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxzvii.  25);  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels  "  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude"  (Jud.  vii. 
12);  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  before  his 
affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  nx  thousand  aflenvards 
(xlu.  12). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64; 
1  Sam.  xzx.  17) ;  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 


'  Is  a  variety  of  cnr 


'  "  This,"  says   Dr.  Hooker, 
brsmble,  Rvb%a/rutiaiiu$" 

'  7133 = Arab.  V^,^,  fortan,  according  toOeaenlns, 
Filrst,  and  othen.  Bodiart  derives  the  wont  (him  70i, 
'  to  revenge,"  the  camel  being  a  vindictive  snlmaL  The 
word  has  survived  to  this  day  In  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe.  See  Ocsenlns,  Thu.  s.  v. 
c  "  Commisit  etijun  camelomm  qnadrigas." 
'  Amongst  the  live  stock  wlikh  Jacob  pretenled  to 
Esau  were   "thirty  milch  camels  wlUi   their  oolts." 

n^p^l^D  O'VOl   U  UteFsUy   "camels  giving  suck." 


CAMEL 

(Gen.  xixvii.  25;  2  K.  viii.  9;  I  K.  x.  2,  fcc), 
for  draught  purposes  (Is.  zxi.  7 :  see  also  Suetonius, 
Neroa.  c.  11).*  From  1  Sam.  zxx.  17  we  kam  that 
camels  were  used  in  war:  compare  *lso  Pliov 
(N.  H.  viii.  18),  Xenophon  (Cipvp.  vii.  1,  27),  and 
Herodotus  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  Livy,  (xxzrii.  4'}). 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  forces  of  the 
Persian  army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alluding  id 
his  description  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  ixi.  7). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  ganiient  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elijah  "  was  dad  in  a  dress  of  the  same 
stuff"  (Calmet's  Did.  Frag.  No.  cccxx.;  Viosm- 
miiller,  Schoi.  ad  la.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  eipreasioo 
"lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  reference  not  to 
his  beard  or  h«id,  but  to  his  garment  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xii.  13,  19)  [Sackcloth], 
but  see  ELIJAH.  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  Obtem. 
ii.  487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestments 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  Aelian  (JUat.  H. 
xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  qnality  of 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the 
Caspian  Sea  used  to  wear;  but  the  garment  o{ 
camel's  hair  which  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  pro- 
bability merely  the  prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteelQed  by  Orioitals 
(Aristot.  Hat.  Amm.  vi.  25,  §1,  ed.  Sdtneid. ; 
Pliny,  N.  H.  xi.  41,  zxviii.  9);  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distinct  r«- 
fiuence  to  it  is  made  in  the  Bible.'  Camel's  6esh, 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  (Piosp. 
Alpiuus,  H.  S.  Aeg.  i.  226),  was  forbidden  »  food 
to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  becaose, 
though  the  camd  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  uie  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  reason  why  ^smel-flesh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  11),  Rosen- 
miiller  (Not,  ad  Hierot.  I,  c),  Michaelis  (Lam  of 
Motes,  iii.  234,  Smith's  tnuislat.),  none  <^  which, 
however,  are  satisfiictory.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  law  of  Hoaes  allowed  no  quadruped  to  be 
usel  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and 
divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts :  as  the  camel 
does  not  fuUy  divide  the  hoof,  the  anterior  ports 
only  being  cleft,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
of  uie  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  (Phy>.  H.  of  Palest,  p.  391)  say*  "  the 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  o(  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  half-moons," 
this  very  aptly  illiutrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  *  that  were 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zeboh  and  Zaimunna.  (Comp.  Stat.  ThelKUd.  ix. 
687.)*     [Ornavents.] 

Ezekiel  (zrv.  5)  declaims  that  Kabbah  shall  be  a 


This  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Israelites 
used  the  milk  of  the  camel,  which  however  it  caoux 
tUrly  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  Jael  offpred  iiliera 
(Judg.  iv,  19),  according  to  Joeephas  (^nt.  v,  fi,  $4],  was 
sour.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  Mlcbaelts  and  Roeaunttllcr 
(Not.  od  Bieru.  L  10),  say  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
Intoxicating  Sisera,  sour  camel's  milk,  as  they  afflim, 
having  this  effect  The  Arabs  use  sour  camel's  milk  ex- 
tensively as  a  drink. 

*  D^Shnb'.    Compare  also  la  111.  IS:  "  Round  tins 
like  the  moon,"  A.y.    The  LXX.  has  juifnirKos  Vnlg. 

'  "  Ntveo  Innata  monllla  dente  "  on  horses'  necka. 
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"  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  coaching 
place  for  flocks."  Buckingham  (TVor.  p.  329) 
speaks  of  ruins  in  this  country  as  "  places  of  resoit 
to  the  Bedouins  where  they  pasture  their  camels 
and  their  sheep."  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture," 
in  vol.  ii.  pt.  iz,  of  *  Good  Words.' 

From  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel  vith 
r^iard  to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water,  and 
from'  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both  structurally 
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and  physiolc^cally,  to  travei'se  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we 
can  I'eadily  give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers 
which  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of 
tribes  or  individuals.  The  three  tliousand  camels 
of  Job  may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {H.  A,  ix.  S7,  §5) :  "  Now 
some  men  in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  thi-ce 
thousand  cameU." 


B««trian  or  Two-hnmp«d  Camcb  oa  AjtyrUn 


(LcjtwL) 


a.  Bicer,bicrih  (TSa,  n"03 :  LXX.  k<(m»»X«i 
in  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  i\^i  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  as  from  Arab. 
«^^i,  ..  mane:*  tpoiuhs  in  versa,  of  Aq.,  Theod. 

and  Sym.:  dromedariia,  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "  dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  oonvei-sion  of  the  Gentiles, 
tayi,  "  The  caravans  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Hidian  and  Ephah."  The  Mi- 
dianites  had  camels  ° "  as  the  s^id  of  the  sea " 
(Judg.  vii.  12).  In  Jeremiah  God  expostulates  with 
Israel  for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a 
swift  bichrih  "  traveraing  her  ways."  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  i.  15,  sq.)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  indicative  only  of  a  difference  in  age,  and  adduces 
the  authority  of  the  Arabic  becra  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signified  by  the  term. 
Gesenius  follows  Bochart,  and  {Comment,  ad  Jea. 
li.  6)  answers  the  objections  of  Rosenmiiller,  who 
(^0^  ad  Bochart,  Hieroz.  1.  c.)  argues  in  favour 
of  the  "  dromedary."  Gesenius  s  remarks  are  com- 
mented on  again  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Bibl.  Na- 
turgetch.  ii.  21.  Etymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
is  more  in  favour  of  the  "  dromedary."  '  So  too 
are  the  old  versions,  as  is  also  the  epithet  "  swifl," 
applied  to  the  bicrih  in  Jeremiah;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic '  to  de- 
note "  a  young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on 
the  Hebiew  word,  makes  the  following  just  ob- 
servation : — " '  The  multitude  of  camelt  shall  -cover 
thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Hidian,'  &c. — a  weak  dis- 
tinction  if  bicrtm  means  only  young  camels  in 


«  See  Schlensner  (TO«.  in  LXX.  s.  v.  hifii.) 
»  From  133.  <.  q.  Tp3'  "to  bo  first." 

I     tTj  "a  young  camel,"  of  the  same   age  as  "a 

jonog  man"  amongst  men.     Bat  the  Idea  of  swlfl- 
ness  ta  Involved    even    In   the   Arabic  nae  of   this 

word  for  -^^  .  ic  progtrgre.  fatinar*  (v.  Oesenlns, 
^  13>  <.  e.  "  the  camel's  saddle,"  with  a  kind  of  ca- 


oppoeition  to  old  ones  "  (  Verm.  Sam.).  The  "  tra- 
versing her  ways"  is  well  exphiined  by  Rosen- 
miiller, "  raox  hue  mox  illuc  cursitans  quasi  furore 
venereo  eorreptus,  suioue  non  compos,  quemadmo- 
dum  facere  solent  cameli  tempore  aestus  libidinoef." 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  bicer  or  bicrih  cannot 
be  better  represented  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of 
the  A.  V. 

3.  As  to  the  <iirchir6th  (rtl3")3)  of  Is.  Ixvi.  20, 

which  the  LXX.  interpret  aKiiSia,  the  Vulg.  car- 
rucae,  and  the  A.  V.  "  swift  beasts,"  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not  satis- 
factory which  is  given  by  Bochail  {Hierox.  i.  23), 
following  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  adopted  by  Rosen- 
miiller, Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that  "  drome- 
daries "  are  meant.  According  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  woitl  (which  occurs  only  in 

Isaiali, /.  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  V>3,  "to  leap," 

"  to  gallop ;"  but  the  idea  involved  is  siwely  inap- 
plicable to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
versions  moreover  are  opposed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelia  {Suppl.  ad  Lex. 
Bei,  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  (a.  v.),  to  imder- 
stand  by  chirchArith  "  panniers  or  "  baskets " 
carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to 
refer  the  word  to  its  unreduplicated  form  in  Gen. 
xiii.  .<)4.»  The  shaded  tehicles  of  the  LXX.  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  {Descript. 
de  Jj' Egypte,  p.  230  •),  who  says,  "  other  ladies  are 
carried  sitting  in  chairs  made  like  coveied  cages 
hanging  on  both  sides  of  a  camel ;"  or  by  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Kussell  (Sat.  H.  of  Aleppo,  i.  p.  256),  who 


nopy  over  it  See  Jahn  {Arch.  BM.  p.  54,  Upham's 
translatloo) :  "Sometimes  they  travel  In  a  covered  vehicle 
which  is  secured  un  the  bock  of  a  camel,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  small  house."  Parkhurst  says  nnD*13  "  Is 
in  the  redupllcste  form,  because  these  Inskets  were  In 
pairs,  and  slang  one  on  each  side  of  the  beast."    In  this 

S   » 
sense  the  word  may  be  referred  to  the  AiaMc  ,^, 

■■  sella  camellna,  oZui,  cum  apparatn  suo  "  (Freytag,  >.  s.). 
See  flgurw  in  IVicocke,  Dacript.  OrieiU.  1.  tab.  K. 
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statM  that  aome  of  the  womrn  about  Aleppo  are 
commonly  atowed,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  aidc 
a  mule  in  a  lort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  apfcies  of  camel  which  wa<  in  common  use 
amon^t  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Pales- 
tine is  the  Arabian  or  ooe-hnmped  camel  {Camelut 
Arnbiais).     The  dromedary  is  a  swifter  animni 


AialjUa  CsiimL 


than  the  baggnge-oamel,  aii^l  is  U!>ed  chieHy  for 
riding  parposes,  it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the 
other :  the  Arabs  call  it  the  ffeirie.  The  speed  of 
the  dromedary  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
Arabs  asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse ; 
eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able 
to  perfoim,  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up 
for  hours  together.  The  Bactrian  camel  ( Camelut 
Bactrianxis),  the  only  other  known  species,  has  two 


Baelifan  CumL 

humps ;  it  is  not  capable  of  such  endnnnce  as  its 
Arabian  cousin:  this  species  is  found  in  China,  Russia, 
and  thronghout  Central  Asia,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Persians  in  war  to  cany  one  or  two  gfuns  which 
are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  Col.  H.  Smith  says  this  species 
appears  figured  in  the  processions  of  the  ancient 
Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chehel 
Minar.  Though  the  Bactrian  camel  wns  probably 
not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was  doubtless  known  to 
them  in  a  Ute  period  of  their  history,  from  their 
relations  with  Persia  and  Chaldaea.  Knasell  (AT. 
/list,  of  Alep.  ii.  170,  2nd  ed.)  says  the  two- 
humped  camel  is  now  seldom  awn  at  Aleppo. 


■*  An  expression  derived  from  the  Arabs.  See  the 
quotation  ftom  tile  Arabian  naturaUat  Dsmlr,  quoted  by 
Bddiart,  A'snw.  I.  13. 


CAMPHIBE 

The  cnmel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  tha 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  maur  proverbial  ex- 
pressions ;  see  many  cited  by  Bodbart  (^Hiavz.  L 
30),  and  comp.  Matt,  xiiii.  24,  and  xii.  24,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  v.,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  ue 
made  from  time  to  time  to  expUin  away  the  ex- 
pression ;  the  veiy  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  it 
evidence  in  itx  favour:  with  the  Talmudt  "an 
elephant  passing  through  a  needle's  eye"  was  a 
common  figure  to  denote  anything  impossible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderfiil 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  whidi 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil ;  with  aa 
internal  reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  tlw 
ordinary  sourcei  of  nature  oil ;  with  a  hump  of  lat 
ready  on  emer^ncies  to  supply  it  with  carbon 
when  even  the  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the 
bumittg  desert  cease  to  afford  food ;  with  nostrils 
which  can  close  valve-like  when  the  sandy  stonn 
nUa  the  air,  this  valuable  animal  does  indeed  well 
deaerre  the  ngnificant  title  of  the  "  ship  of  the 
desert."  >  The  camel  belongs  to  the  fiuniiy  Cow- 
lidae,  order  Rvminantia. 

CAMPHIHE  (neb,*  cSphfr:  idrpos:  cypna, 

Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  "  camphin" 
is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  term,  whidi 
occurs  in  the  Kcnse  of  some  aromatic  substance  oo)y 
in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13 :  the  margin  in  both  faaf* 
has  "  cypress,"  giving  the  form  but  not  the  signi- 
fication of  the  Gnek  word.  Camplart,  or,  as  it  is 
now  generally  written,  camphor,  is  a  prodoct  of  a 
tree  largely  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  tiw 
Ccmphora  officinarum,  of  the  Nat.  order  Laaraaat. 
Then  is  another  tree,  the  Dryobalajiops  aroBuMsa 
of  Sumatra,  which  also  yields  camphor ;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  the  substance  secreted  by  either  of 
these  tnes  wns  known  to  the  ancients. 

From  the  expression  "  cluster  of  cdfAer  in  tie 
rineyarda  of  Engedi,"  in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  ChaUee 
veraion  reads  "  bunches  of  grapes."  ^  Several  rn^ 
sions  retain  the  Hebrew  woi^.  The  substance  really 
denoted  by  cipher  a  the  niitpos  of  Dioscorides, 
Theopbrastus,  &c.,  and  the  cyproi  of  Pliny,  i.t. 
the  Laanmia  alba  of  botanista,  the  henna  of  An- 
bian  naturalisU.  So  R.  Ben  Meiek  (Cant  i.  14): 
"  The  cluster  of  c6pher  is  that  which  the  Arabs  call 
al-henna"  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  223).  .Uthoogk 
there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descriptions  gires 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writen  of  the  cypras.{jsnt, 
yet  their  aoooonts  are  on  the  whole  sufiicientl; 
exact  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the  henna-pIaoL 
The  Arabic  authors  Avicenna  -  and  Serapioa  also 
identify  their  henna  with  the  cypres  of  Dioscorides 
and  Galen  (Royle  in  Kitto's  Sibl.  Cyct.  art  Ktfhir). 

"  The  Kiwpos,"  aap  Sprengel  {Comment.  o» 
Dioioor.  i.  124),  '*  is  the  £aiiison«(i  nAo,  Lan., 

*  FYom^2l>oMCT>t(;  "QulamnllereelnorlaitcmigTia 


oWntnit "  (Simon.  La.  a.  v.;.    Cf.  Arabic 


:  jj",  p*aDd 

the  Siyilac  );^Q.O.     The  Greek  Kvttftt  to  the  sane 
word  as  the  Hebrew. 

k  TbeHobi  *lBb  alao  denotes  *re<leniptloB,"*  expia- 
tion ;"  nrhenoe  aome  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  bj  iMiti* 
7^Vtt>  have  fbimd  oat  the  iqysteiy  of  the  Jfeesiali, 

IBS  bs  Z^,  "  the  man  that  proplUaIn  all  Ihiip* 
(Patitck'a  Ommentvy). 
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which  iacludes  the  L.  inerma  and  spinota,  Linn. ; 
it  is  the  Copher  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  ffenna  of 
the  Arabs,  a  pbint  of  great  not«  throughout  the 
Kast  to  thii  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragranm 
and  of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  yield  for  the  hair." 


CABBUNCLE 


xxzril 


In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Khofreh ;  be  refers  to 
Delisle  {Fhr.  Aegyp.  p.  12).  Hasselquist  (TVar. 
246,  Lond.  1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  '*  the 
leaves  are  pnlreriaed  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night:  this 
gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red  ?  ],  which  is  greatlj 
admired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  colour  luts  for 
three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion  to 
renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt  that 
1  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in  this 
manner."  Sonnini  (  Voyage,  i.  p.  297)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
flowers  of  the  henna-plant ;  that  they  take  them 
in  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with 
them.  Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13;  see  also 
Mariti  (TVor.  i.  p.  29),  Prosper  Alpinus  (Z><  Plant. 
Aegypt.  c.  13),  Pliny  {N.  H.  xii.  24),  who  says 
that  a  good  kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedman 
(  Verm.  Sam,  i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satis- 
fiictorily  answers  Michaelis's  conjecture  (Svpp.  ad 
Lex.  Heb.  ii.  1 20.5)  that "  palm-flowers"  or  "  dates" 
are  intended ;  see  also  RosenmjIUer  {Bib.  Bot. 
p.  U^),  and  Wilkinson  {Ano.  Egypt,  ii.  345). 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  "  paie  her  nails"  •  (Deut.  xxi.  12)  has 
reference  to  the  custom  of  staining  them  with 
henna-dye ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  captive  woman  was 
ordered  to  shave  her  head,  a  nuirk  of  mourning : 
snch  a  meaning  therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is 
quite  out  of  place  (see  KosenmttUer,  Schol.  ad 
Dent.  xii.  12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands 
and  the  feet,  but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed 
with  henna,  and  even  sometimes  the  mane*  abd 
tails  of  horses  and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

'  m^^-rnV.  nriim  ;  Ut.  "and  she  slnll  do  her 
nails."  Onkelos  and  Sudlas  understand  the  expres- 
sion to  draot«!  **  letting  her  nalts  grow,"  as  a  stgn  of 
grief.  Tbe  Hebrew  "  do  her  nails,"  however,  must  surely 
ejipitSB  more  than  "  letting  them  alone." 


The  Lawsania  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  Linnaeus's 
names,  L.  inennts  and  L.  tpmota ;  he  regarding  his 
specimens  as  tKio  distinct  species.  The  henna-plant 
grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  India.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  grow  in  clusters  and  are  very 
fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  The  fullest  description  is  that  given  by 
Sonnini.  The  Lawsonia  alba,  the  only  knowu 
species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lythraceae. 

CANE.    [Reed.] 

CANKEEWOBM.    [LOOCBT.] 

CABBUNCLE.  The  reprewsntative  in  th» 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  wonjs  VfaUcA.and  bi/'kath 
or  bdre'ieth. 

1.  'Ekddch  {ni^ :  Xiios  KpiaraWov ;  \iios 

7Av^t,  Sym.  Theod. ;  X.  rpqwromir^iaS,  Aq. : 
i  lapides  toulpti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the 
description  of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jemsalem : 
"  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles"  (comp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Kev. 
xxi.  18-21) — "  genei-al  images,"  as  Lowth  {Notet 
on  />.  I.  c.)  h^  remarked,  "  to  express  beauty, 
magnificenoe,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably to  the  ideas .  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
translators  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,*  render  it "  carbuncle ;" 
bat  as  many  pi-ecious  stones  have  the  quality  of 
"  shining  like  Are,"  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  very  donbtfiil.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  vii.  "  to  bore,"  understands  "  sculptured 
stones,"  whence  the  Vulg.  lapidet  sculpti  (see 
BosenmfUler,  Schol.  ad  Jes.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  genei'al  one  to  denote  any  bright 
sparkling  gem,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  without 
any  collateral  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  t]ie  real  meanuig  of  the  word. 

2.  Bdriiath,  bdreketh  (np^a.  n^:""   irna- 

parfSot,  Ktpaiytot  Sym.:  emaragdus),  the  third 
stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxviii.  13). 
Braun  {De  Vestit.  Sacerd.  Heb.  p.  652,  Amst.  1680) 
supposes  with  much  probability  that  the  smaiagdus 
or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (which  always  gives 
tr/tdfciySot  as  the  representative  of  the  bir'iath), 
the  Vulgate,  and  Josepbus  (^Ant.  iii.  7,  §5).  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  ad- 
miration of  the  smaragdus,  and  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  probable  some  of  them 
are  malachite*  or  glass.  It  is  certain  that  the 
smaragdus  which,  according  to  Theophrastus  (Frj 
ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent  as  a  piesent  from 
the  king  of  Babylon  into  Egypt,  and  which,  as 
Egyptian  chronicles  relate,  was  four  cubits  long  by 
three  wide,  must  have  been  made  of  some  other 
material  than  emerald ;  but  ernipaySos  is  used  by 
Theophrastus  to  denote  the  emerald.  "  This  gem, ' 
he  says,  "is  very  rare  and  of  a  small  size ...  It 
has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it  renders  water 
of  the  same  colour  with  itself.  ...  It  soothes  the 
eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this  stone  in  order 


*  From  nnp>  "  to  bum."     Cf.  the  Arabic  —jjf 

**  extnndere  instltnit  Ignem  ex  Ignlorlo  "  (Freylag,  J^rx. 
Arab.  s.  v.). 
b  From  pyi-  "  to  send  forth  lightning,"  "  to  flash." 
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that  they  may  look  at  them."'  Mr.  King  {Antique  \ 
Gems,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the  snwragdi  of 
Pliny  may  be  confined  to  the  green  ruby  and  the 
true  emerald.  Braun  believes  that  the  Greek  <r/«i- 
pte/tos,  iiifeeytot  is  etyinologicalty  allied  to  the 
Hebrew  term,  and  Kaliadi  (Kx.  xxviii.  17)  is  in- 
clined to  thi«  opinion :  see  also  Geienius,  jRd>.  et 
Ch.  Lex.  s.  T.  npl3.  Some,  however,  believe 
the  Greek  word  is  a  comiption  of  the  Sanscrit 
smarakaia,  and  that  both  tlie  gem  and  its  name 
were  imported  from  Bactria  into  Europe,  while 
others  hold  that  the  .Sanscrit  term  came  from  the 
West,  ^^ee  Mr.  King's  valuable  remaiks  on  the 
Smaragdm, '  Antique  Gems,'  p.  30-37. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  laddAli  and  ketziith. 

1.  Kiddih{pn^:*  Ipls:  coma, atacte)ocmn  in 
Ex.  XXX.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  "oil  of  holy  ointment ;"  and  in  Ez. 
xxrii.  19,  where  "  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  " 
are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise  brought  by 
Itan  and  Javan  to  the  market  of  Tyre.  There  can 
b«  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebi-ew  word,  though  thei'e  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §3)  have 
t'ria,  i.  e.  some  species  of  fi  tg,  perhaps  the  Iris 
florentma,  which  has  an  aromatic  root-ctock.  Sym- 
machus  and  tiii  Vulg.  (in  Ez.  (.  c.)  read  stacte, 
"  liquid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  vereions  of  Soadias 
and  Erpcnius  conjecture  co$tua,  which  Dr.  Royle 
(Kitto's  Cye.  art.  '  Ketzioth ')  identifies  with  Auck- 
Umdia  Cosija,  to  which  he  refers  not  the  kiddih, 
but  the  kettldth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see 
below).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
European  veraions,  underetand  cassia  by  kiddSh; 
they  are  followed  by  Ge«eniu8,  Simon,  Fiirst,  I^ee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  The  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  are  confused ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  ditBcult  one.  It 
is  cleai-  tliat  the  Latin  writera  by  the  term  cmia 
understood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  tlie  Daphne  gnidvan,  Linn,  (see  Fee, 
Flare  de  Virgile,  p.  31!,  and  Dn  Molin,  Flor.  Poet. 
Ancienne,  277) :  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is 
first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  who  says  (iii.  1 10) 
the  Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in 
their  country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product. 
Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  of  ca-via,  and 
says  they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Ambin  (i.  xii.). 
One  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mosyletis,  O'.', 
according  to  Galen  {De  Theriac.  ad  Pit.  p.  108), 
of  moeyllos,  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory 
Mosyllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africn  and  the  sea  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  not  far  fiom  the  modem  Cape 
Ouaidafui  (Sprengel,  Annot.  ad  Dioscor.  i.  xii.). 


•  The  snwrasdOT  of  Cypms,  however,  of  which  Tbeo- 
phrasins  speaks.  Is  the  copper  emerald.  CkryuooBa ;  which 
be  seems  himself  to  have  suspected. 

»  From  Tip ;  Arab.  jj(,  or  j^J'  ^  •"  cleave,"  "  to 
tear  lengthwise;"  so  called  from  the  splitting  vf  the 
bark. 

*>  The  country  of  tlie  Mosylll  vas  in  the  Cinnnmo- 
mopbora  reglo,  and  not  fiir  from  Aromata  Emporium, 
and  the  author  of  the  Pciiplus  particularises  cassia 
amongst  the  exports  »f  the  same  coast  (Tennent,  Csylon 
Leoonote).  As  to ^^t^g.  see Bodiart,  CM;.  &ic  p.  1.  Ii! 
SI.  and  Roaenmailer  SduiL  ad  Et.  1.  c,  who,  however, 
Meutliy  It  with  Sanaa,  hi  Arabia. 


CATS 

Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxrii.  It, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  the  laklet- 
ing  "  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  Hit 
margin  has  Mevual  ?  "  Dan  and  Javan  and  Ueonl 
traded  in  thy  markets  with  casaia,  calamus,"  fa. 
The  cassia  would  be  brought  irom  India  to  MeaaL 
and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyie  and  other  countria 
tmder  the  name  of  Meiaalitis,  or  Meuzal  cassis.^ 

Dioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  olM 
Kitto,  which  has  been  sui>posed  by  some  to  be  nib. 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  KiddiK, 
to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblsDR. 
If  the  words  are  identical  they  must  denote  anis 
of  different  qualiticK,  for  the  kitto  of  Dioscnida 
was  veiy  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  tin 
cassia  used  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  ointont 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  whitli  m 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  tlxn- 
fore  that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistaken  en  tks 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionally  have  legsnW 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  eipoitsi 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natnrtl  jsv- 
ductions  of  that  country.  The  cassia-bark  of  am- 
merce  is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  CitmmamM. 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  Indb,  and  is  M 
the  piquet  of  only  one  spedes  of  tree.  Oisa» 
momum  malabathricum  of  S.  India  supplies  nidi 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  tiooker  san 
that  cassia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  in  one  mm, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  spcdcs  u 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambignou. 

2.  KHMth  (njTVp:'  Kotrla:  casta),  jnlj  it 

Ps.  xlv.  8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  ajak, 
aloes,  and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  supiwud 
to  be  another  tenn  for  cassia :  the  old  veisiom  iit 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  ctr- 
mology  of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  nii 
Salicha,'  which,  from  its  descriptioo  by  Abul  Fadl 
and  Avicenna  (Celsios,  Hienb.  ii.  364-5),  evidntlj 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Boyk  nt* 
gests  (see  above)  that  ketzioth  is  identical  in  meu- 
ing  and  in  fo:m  with  the  Arabic  kooiK,  iaiit,<t 
kooshta,'  whence  is  probably  derived  the  cottm  i 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioscorides  (L  15)  <"» 
merates  three  kinds  of  oostiu,  an  Arabian,  Indisi, 
and  Syrian  sort:  the  firet  two  are  by  Spnf^ 
referral  to  Costva  arabiaa,  Linn.  (ZnjiisraoMt) 
The  koost  of  India,  called  by  Europeans  loA' 
orris,  is  the  root  of  what  Royle  has  named  Atci- 
landia  costus.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  wi' 
we  should  abandon  the  explanatioa  of  the  oU  tO" 
sions,  and  depart  from  the  satisfiu^ir  etnnolopal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term  to  tbedoal^ 
question  of  identity  between  it  and  the  Anhit  kt^ 
CATS  {ol  tiAovpot:  eattae^)  ocean  calr  ia 


«  From  the  root  VViJi 

'  to  scrape,"  "  to  peel." 
S 


Amb.  -laS, -tok»<" 


'  jc^VaLw-  ^'''''  ">*  '^'''■ 


^J^,  **•«.«•- 


tadlda  aromailcae  !»*»"• 


cortex  detractus. 
S  <j  J 

'  Ly^«.  attus, 

Arabicae  species,  Kam.  BJ.    See  Freytsg. 

•  The  word  Catta  occurs  ooce  only  In  elsi*al|* 
vli.  in  Martial,  ifpv-  x'tl-  WJ  Imt  thtt  some  »«■ 
intended  ia  beyond  a  dvubu  Tbe  sncinii  fii«*  * 
Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  donw*  "^^  J"* 
have  sought  In  vain  for  tbe  sllgbust  allniiai  K  Mi 
doMesticwt  In  classical  aatbon. 
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Baruch  ri.  22,  id  the  piusage  which  aets  forth  the 
vaoit/  of  the  Babylonish  idols :  '*  Upoa  their  bodies 
nnd  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  and  the  cats 
also."  The  Greeic  cSKovpos,  ns  used  bj  Aristotle, 
has  more  particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat  {Felis 
cntus,  &c.).  Herodotus,  in  the  well-known  passage 
(ii.  66)  which  treats  of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses 
aXXovpos  to  denote  the  domestic  animal ;  similarly 
Cicero  (Tiac.  v.  27,  78)  employs  feiis;  bat  both 
Greek  and  Latin  words  are  used  to  denote  other 
animals,  appaiently  some  kinds  of  marten  (^Marte»). 
The  context  of  the  passage  in  Baruch  appears  to 
point  to  the  domesticated  animal.  Penups  the 
people  of  Babylon  originally  procured  the  cat  from 
Egypt. 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Felts 
maniculata,  Ruppell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  own 
domestic  animal,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt 
on  this  matter.     The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  known. 


paid  an  absurd  reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditious ;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  oBence  to  kill  one ;  when  a  cat  died  it  was 
embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  the  moon  of  which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  66 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i.  246,  Lond.  1854 ;  Jablonski,  Pant.  Aegypt.  ii. 
66,  &c. ;  Diod.  Sic.  i  83).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they  killed 
in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  we  cannot  credit  any- 
thing of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  &Tourite, 
was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  a  share  in 
the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  fowler. 
Without  laying  mnch  stress  on  the  want  of  sulGcient 
sagacity  for  retrievmg  purposes,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  cat  could  ever  have  been  ti'ained  to  go  into 
the  water,  to  which  it  has  a  very  strong  aversion.'" 
See  the  woodcuts  in  Wilkinson,  where  the  fowler  is 
in  a  boat  accompanied  by  bis  cat  As  to  D^'V,  which 
Bochart  takes  to  mean  wild  cats,  see  Beast.  The 
cat  belongs  to  the  family  Pdidae,  order  Carnmora. 

CATEKPILLER.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  ohdsU  and  yekk. 

1.  (MM  (^'pn :  iucpli,  Ppovxos,  i/mrl^ : 
rubigo,  bruchu,  aerugo).  The  Hebrew  wor*  occurs 
in  1  K.  viii.  37  ;    2  Chr.  Ti.  28  ;    Ps.  btiviii.  46  ; 


i>  Even  to  a  proverb:— 

**  Oatus  amat  piscee,  scd  non  valt  tingere  plautam." 
**  Letting,  1  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  tbe  poor  cat  1'  the  adage."— Shaksf.  Jfadxlk,  I. ). 
See  Trench's  'Lessons  In  Proverbs,'  p.  149. 


CEDAB  xxziz 

Is.  zniii.  4  ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
consistency of  the  two  most  important  old  versions 
in  their  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  Bochart  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
ditTereut  species  of  locusts;  it  has  been  shown 
[Locust]  that  this  cannot  i«aliy  be  the  case, 
that  the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at 
times  visit  the  Bible  lands  must  be  limited  to 
two  or  three  species,  tbe  most  destructive  being 
the  Acridivm  ptregriraun  and  the  Oedipoda  migra- 
toria ;  consequently  some  of  theae  names  must  stand 
either  for  different  conditions  in  the  life  of  the 
locust,  or  they  may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may 
denote  other  inject  devourers. '  The  term  now  under 
notice  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in 
its  larva  state.  The  indefinite  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  may  well,  we  think,  be  retained  to  express 
the  ChasU,  or  the  consumer.  [See  Locust.] 
2.   Tehk. 

CATTLE.     [Bull.] 

CEDAB  ladditim  to  the  article  on,  i.  2851. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Heb.  word  erez  (ITK),  invariably  rendered  "  cedar" 
by  the  A.  Y.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
^e  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  erez,  or 
"  firmly  rooted  and  strong  ti-ee,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  signification,*  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrm  Libani) ; 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  Coniferae,  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
the  "cedar  wood"  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Cedrua  Libani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  was 
given;  nor  in  Egypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"  Cedars,"  says  Ur.  Hooker,  "  are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Taurus, 
and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  Lebanon :  they  hare 
also  been  observed  by  Ehrcnberg  in  forests  of  cak 
between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate."  There  is  another 
passage  (Ez.  xrvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  "  cedars  of  Lebanon  "  for  masts 
of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes  some  6r ; 
in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  conjectures,  the 
Pinua  Halepeneii,  which  grows  in  Lebanon,  and  is 
better  fitted  for  fiimishing  ship-masts  than  the  wood 
of  the  Cedrm  Zibani.  With  r^i-d  to  the  ob- 
jection that  has  been  made  to  the  wood  of  the  Cedna 
Libani — (see  Dr.  Lindley's  remark  in  ihtOardener's 
Chron.  i.  p.  699,  "  the  worthless  though  magnifi- 
cent cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  ") — that  its  inferior 
quality  could  never  have  allowed  it  to  forai  the 
"  cedar  pillars,"  &c.  of  Solomon's  temple,  it  may  be 
observed  that  this  inferiority  applies  only  to  Eng- 
lish grown  trees,  and  not  to  Lebanon  specimens. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that,  though 
the  wood  is  of  close  grain,  it  has  no  paiticuhr 
quality  to  recommend  it  for  building  purposes ;  it 
was  probably,  tlierefore,  not  very  extensively  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 

The  Cedrus  Libani,  Pin'ts  Haiepensis,  and  Junt- 
perua  excelta,  were  probably  all  included  under  the 
term  erez ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 

*  FVom  the  nnnsed  root  THK,  <.{.  Arab.  ^,t, con- 
traxit,  oMetitfinuivitque  <e.    Geaen.  Tha.  s.  v. 
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tlii«  mune  ii  more  eapecially  denoted  the  oedu-  of 
Lebanon,  aa  being  kot*  iioxh"  ^*  fimuit  and 
grandeet  of  the  coDifen. 

The  Pima  sylvfstra  is  by  old  writen  often  men- 
tioned lu  one  of  the  pines  of  Lefatinon  ;  but  Dr.  Hoolcer 
aiTs  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  Ualepenna  mnst 
be  the  tree  meant,  for  the  P.  lyleatrit  ("  Sootdi 
fir")  is  not  found  in  Lebanon  or  Syria. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bibk 
Conifer  may  be  dismissed  at  once :  deodars  are  not 
found  nearer  to  the  Lebanon  than  within  a  distance 
of  sereral  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  *<  oedar  wood  " 
used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
smaller  Junipers  is  intended  (/.  aabina  1),  for  it  is 
doubtful  wbdher  the  Junipenu  exeeba  eiists  at  all 
in  Arabia.     [Jdniper,  App.  A.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
Talnable  communication  relatire  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon : — "  As  fiu-  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  river, 
whidi  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
westward  to  the  Meditemuiean,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  the  port  ofTripoli.  The  grove  is  at  the  very 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15  miles  from  theses, 
60U0  ft.  above  that  level,  and  their  position  is  more- 
over above  that  of  all  other  arboreous  v^;;etation. 
The  valley  here  is  very  bread,  open,  and  shallow,aiid 
the  grove  forms  a  mere  speck  on  its  fiat  floor.  The 
mountains  rise  above  them  on  the  N.E.  and  S. 
in  steep  rtony  slopes,  without  precipices,  gorges, 
ravines,  or  any  other  picturesque  features  whatever. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  whole  sm^ 
rounding  landscape.  To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly 
changes,  the  valley  suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge, 
and  becomes  a  lockv  ravine  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  with  villages,  groves,  and  convents 
perched  on  its  flanks,  base,  and  summits,  recalling 
Switzerland  vividly  and  accurately.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  (October,  I860)  the  flanks  of  the  valley 
about  the  cedars  were  perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  red ;  and  the  view  of  this  greet  red  area,  per- 
haps two  or  three  miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch 
of  cedar  grove,  seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  or  so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning 
hollow.  I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  fl.it 
and  broad ;  but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are 
found  to  be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range 
of  low  stonr  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps 
60  to  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across 
the  valley.  These  hills  are,  I  believe,  old  moraines, 
deposited  by  gUciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for  supposing 
that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glacial  epoch. 
The  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  moraines  is 
absolute,  and  not  without  analogy  in  regard  to  other 
coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Himalayan  valleys." 

Dr.  Hooker  draws  attention  to  die  unfortunate 
disregard  shewn  with  respect  to  the  seedlings 
annually  produced  from  the  old  cedar-trees  in  I-e- 
banott.  It  is  a  remarkable  but  lamentable  &ct 
that  no  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  year*  old  1 
The  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
young  seedlings ;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 

>  See  l>r.  Hooker's  paper  "  On  Ihe  Cedais  of  liebanon, 
Tanms,  Ik."  In  Tkt  Jfal,  Bitt.  Rmew,  No.  v.  p.  II. 

k  ••  Our  calcedony  being  often  opalescent— C  e.,  having 
somelbing  of  Pliny's  "Carbnncalomm  Igncs"  In  It— got 
confoanded  with  the  Osrchedonius  or  Panic  carbuncle  of  a 
pah!  colour,  and  this  again  with  bis  green  Chaloedonius. 


CHAMOIS 

are  adopted  to  encourage  their  grvwth,  which  might 
easilv  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering.* 

CHALCEDONY  (xoAxiTMr :  caia)donim\ 
only  in  Rev.  xii.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  bong 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jemnlem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modem  minerahigy  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate ; 
spedmem  of  this  sub-«peciei  of  quartz  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre,  and  of  great  tnunlnoency — 
are  known  by  the  nameof  chidcedany,  sometiroea 
popularly  called  "  white  caineliaa.'^  There  is  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  oocasieoaliy  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theophrastus  (De  Lapid.  §  2.'>)  refers,  as 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  Chalcedou  and 
nsed  as  a  solder,  mnst  have  been  the  green  trana- 
parent  carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral  in- 
dicated by  Pliny  (A'.  It.  xiivii.  5) ;  the  white  agate 
is  mentioned  by  him  {N.  H.  nivii.  10)  as  one  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Achata  (Agate),  under 
the  names  Ceriichata  and  Leucachates.  The  C^l- 
cedonnu  was  so  called  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  ob- 
tained from  the  copper-mine*  there,  it  was  a  small 
stone  and  of  no  great  value ;  it  is  d^sctifaed  by  Pliny 
as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tint*  which  are 
seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's  neck.  Hr. 
King  {Atiiqji«  Oenu,  p.  8)  says  it  was  a  kind  of 
inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it. 

CHALK  STONES.    [LutB.] 

CHAJIELEON  (n%  cAo*:.  x<V«><A^r: 
cliamaeleon).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"  strength  "  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  li.  30 ;  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpretations 
of  the  word  have  teen  given,  for  which  see  Bochart 
{ffieroz.  ii.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to  come  to 
any  satisfiu^ry  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the 
identity  of  this  word ;  Bochart  accepts  the  Arabic 
reading  of  elwarlo,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  the  Nile  "  (ifonitor  Sila- 
ticus,  Grey),  a  large  strong  reptile  common  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Arabian  writen 
have  recorded  many  wonderful  things  of  this  cten- 
ture,  and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fighting 
with  snakes,and  with  (he  dahb,  a  closely  allied  specie* 
[Tobtoise].  No  donbtmuch  they  relate  is  fabolotB, 
and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  confusion  between 
the  dabb  '  (  Uroauatix  spinipta)  and  the  crocodile, 
whose  eggs  the  "  Nilotic  M<«utor  "  devours.  For- 
sktl  (Descr.  Anim.  p.  13)  speaks  of  this  last  named 
lizard  under  the  AiaUe  name  of  Wiran.  See  also 
Hasselquist  ( TVas.  p.  221).  The  Hebrew  root  of 
Kdach  has  reference  to  strength,  and  ai  the  Arabic 
verb,  of  almost  similar  form,  means  "  to  conqns' 
any  one  in  fighting,"  Bochart  has  been  led  to  iden- 
tify the  lizard  named  above  with  the  Heb.  KoacK 
It  is  needless  to  add  how  far  from  conclusive  is  the 
evidence  which  supports  this  interpretation. 

CHAMOIS  (IDT,  ncmer :  K^L/iriKntifSa/us  : 

camelopardtJus).  In  the  list  of  animak  allowed 
for  food  (Deut  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
nemer ;  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  other  versions, 
give  ♦' camelopard "  or  " giraffe"  as   the  reader- 

Kopxifj^i'toc  and  VLaXxitioifUK  are  oontlnuaUj  faiter- 
changpd  in  MS.  Harbodaa  already  understood  It  of  oor 
Galcedony,  as  shewn  hy  his  "  Pallensque  ChaloedoolQs 
Ignis  habet  elBglem."— C.  W.  Kixo. 

c  See  6ome  interesting  observations  on  the  Dabb,  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  in  iooL  Pm.  for  t8S*. 
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■ng  of  this  term :  it  is  iinpn>l)able  that  this  animal 
is  intended,  for  althoagh  it  might  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  fiom  specimens  brought  into 
Egypt  as  tributes  to  the  Pharaohs  from  bthiopia, 
-where  the  giraHe  is  found,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improl»ible  tliat  it  should  ever  have  been 
named  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  Leriticnl  law, 
the  animals  mentioned  therein  being  doubtless  all 
of  them  such  as  were  well-known  and  readily  pro- 
cured. The  "chamois"  of  the  A.  V.  can  hwxlly 
be  allowed  to  represent  the  zemer.;  for,  although, 
as  Col.  H.  Smith  asserts,  this  antelope  is  still  found 
in  Central  Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
been  seen  in  Palestine  or  the  Lebanon.  The  etymo- 
logy points  to  some  "springing"  or  "leaping" 
aaima],  a  definition  whidi  would  suit  any  of  the 
AnUtopeae  or  Caprtae,  be.  Ool.  H.  Smith  (in 
Kitto's  Cyc.  art,  Zemer)  suggests  that  some  moun- 
tain sheep  is  intended,  an«i  iigures  the  Kebsch  {Am' 
motragw  Tragelaphits)^  a  wild  sheep  not  uncom- 
inon,  be  says,  in  the  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo,  and 
found  also  in  Sinai ;  it  is  not  iniprob:iblo  that  this 
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is  the  animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  'other 
ruminants  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  beasts 
allowed  for  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable 
with  qther  wild  animals  of  the  Bible  lands,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kebsch  or  Aoudad 
was  known  to  the  Israelites ;  again,  Col.  Smith's  sug- 
gestion has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  Syriac  version, 
which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  word, 
"a  mountain  goat,"  tiie  Aoudad,  although  really  a 
sheep,  being  in  general  form  more  like  a  goat.  This 
animal  occurs  not  unfrequently  figured  on  the  mo- 
numents of  Egypt,  it  is  a  native  of  N.  Africa,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inaccessible  places. 

CHESTNUT-TBEE  (PDT|»,  'armin:  wxi- 
raros,  iXdTti :  ptatanua).  Hetition  is  made  of  the 
'armin  in  Gen.  xix.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  "  he  pilled  white 
strakes,"  to  set  them  before  Laban's  flocks  when 
they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject  Sheep)  ; 
in  £zek.  xxxi.  8,  the  'armdn  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 

*  Epipbonius,  In  his  '  Twelve  Stones  of  the  Ratlonae,' 
his  got "  Chnnallte,  Xij  some  callni  ctaiysophyllns,  of  a 
golden  colonr,  and  fonnd  close  to  the  walls  of  Babylon," 
PUny  mokes  Beveral  Torletles  of  this  name ;  his  first  Is 
doDbtlcss  Ihe  Oriental  topos.— [C.  W.  Kixo.3 


the  glories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  authority 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  "  plane-tiee"  being  tho 
tree  denoted  by  'arm6n,  for  so  read  the  LXX.  (in 
Gen. ;.  c),  the  Vulg.,  theChaldee,  with  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  513).  The 
A.  V.  which  follows  the  Rabbins  is  certainly  to  be 
rejected,  for  the  context  of  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs,  indicates  some  tree  which  thrives  best 
in  low  and  moist  situations,  whereas  the  chestnut- 
tree  is  rather  a  tree  which  piefera  dry  and  hilly 
l^und.  Dr.  Kitto  {Cyc.  ait.  Armon),  in  illustra- 
tion of  Ezek.  (I.  c),  says  that  "the  planes  of  As- 
syria are  of  extraordmary  size  and  beauty,  in  both 
respects  exceeding  even  those  of  Palestine ;  it  con- 
sists with  our  onn  experience,  that  one  may  travel 
&r  in  Western  Asia  without  meeting  sudi  trees, 
and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in  the  Chenar 
(phine)  groves  of  Assyria  and  Media."  The  plane- 
trees  of  Persia  are  now,  and  have  been  long  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration ;  with  the  Greeks  also 
these  trees  were  great  favourites ;  Herodotus 
(vii.  3 1 )  tells  a  story  of  how  Xerxes  on  his  way 
to  Sardis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  exceeding 
beauty,  to  which  he  made  an  offering  of  golden 
ornaments.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  plone-tiee  was 
growing  a  few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Vostitia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto;  it  measm-ed  46  II.  in  circum- 
ference, according  to  the  Kev.  S.  Clark  of  Battersea, 
who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's 
Forett  lytet  of  Britain  (ii.  206).  The  plane-trees 
of  Palestine  in  ancient  days  were  probably  more 
numei-ous  than  they  are  now ;  though  modem  triH 
vellers  occasionally  refer  to  them.  Belon  ( Obs.  ii. 
10.5)  speaks  of  very  high  plane-trees  near  Antioch ; 
Dc  ht  Uoque  (  Voyag.  de  Sync  it  da  It.  LSmt,  p. 
197)  mentions  entire  forests  of  pkmes  which  line 
the  margin  of  the  Orontes ;  and  in  another  place  (p. 
76)  he  speaks  of  having  passed  the  night  nnder  planes 
of  great  beauty  in  a  valley  near  Lebanon. 

In  Kcclus.  ixiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "a 
plane-tree  by  the  water." 

OHBYSOLITE  (xp»<r<{Xi«c» :  chrymlithvs), 
one  of  the  precious  stones  m  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  has  been 
already  stated  [Bebtl,  Appen,  A.]  that  the  chry- 
solite of  the  ancients  is  identical  with  the  modern 
Oriental  topaz,  the  tarahbh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ■ — 
there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  topru  is 
the  stone  indicated  by  the  xpixr^Aiffot  of  St.  John's 
vision.    [See  Beryx.] 

CHBYSOPBASE(xpi«rArpo<roj:  chryxprase) 
oocnrs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  as  one  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  St.  John's  vision.  The  chryso- 
prase  of  the  andents  )■  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  stone  now  so  called,  viz.,  the 
apple  or  leek-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its 
colour  to  oxide  of  nickel ;  this  stone  at  present  is 
found  oijy  in  Silesia ;  but  Mr.  King  {Antique  Gems, 
p.  59,  note),  says  that  the  true  chtysoprase  is  some- 
times fonnd  in  antique  Egyptian  jewellery  set  altei^ 
nately  with  bits  of  lapis-Uzuli ;  it  is  not  improbable 
therefore  that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth 
in  the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

CINNAMON  [addition  to  the  articlt  on, 
p.  330].    The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  E.  Tennent's 


k  Tliat  of  Soltnus  (Iv.)  exiotly  agrees  with  our  Indian 
cfarTSOlite:  *' Cbrysoprasoe  qaoque  ex  anro  et  pomceo 
mlxtom  lucem  trabentes  aqa<  beryllonan  gcneil  a4)a- 
dlcaverunl." 
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Ceyton  (i.  599)  foi°  much  interesting  informatioD 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinnamon 
pUnt ;  this  nniter  believes  that  "  the  earliest  know 
ledge  of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  Western 
nations  was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first 
reached  India  and  Phoenicia  overland  hf  way  of 
Persia;  at  a  later  peiiod  when  the  Arabs,  'the 
merchants  of  Sheba,'  competed  tor  the  trade  of 
Tyie,  and  earned  to  her  *  the  chief  of  all  spices ' 
(Kz.  urii.  'I'i),  their  supplies  weiv  dmwn  from 
their  African  possessions,  and  the  cassia  of  the 
Troglodytic  coast  sapplanted  the  cinnamon  of  tlie 
fitr  East,  and  to  a  gieat  extent  excluded  it  from 
the  market." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  ill  derived  from  the  Persian  "  CVrm- 
cunm,"  i.  e.  **  Chinese  aroomum  "  (see  Tenoent  in 
I.  c).  Dr.  Rajk,  howe\-er,  conjectures  that  it  is 
allied  to  the  Cingalese  Cacytmama,  "  sweet  wood," 
or  the  Malagan  Kaimanis.  The  brothel's  C.  G.  and 
Th.  F.  L.  I<ees  Von  Kseubeck,  have  published  a  va- 
luable essay,  "  De  Cinttamomo  ditputatio  "  (Amoe- 
nitates  boUm.  Bomunxs,  Fasc  i.  Bonnae,  1823, 
4to.),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a<Uitional 
inlbrmation. 

COAL  [addition  to  the  artick  on,  pp.  3.38,  339]. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 
denoted  by  the  Heb.  words  gachekth  (npHi)  and 
p«chim  (DriB)  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral  coal. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we  now 
denominate  "  coal ;"  indeed  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  ancients  generally  used  charroal  for  their 
fuel;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phrastus  (^Fr.  ii.  til,  ed.  Schneider;  from  which  we 
leara  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Liguria  and 
Elis,  and  used  by  "  the  smiths,"  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  l{omans  were  without  chimneys 
in  our  scnw  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably 
discussed  by  Beckmann,  Hist.  Invent,  i.  295).  As 
the  houses  had  merely  au  opeuing  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  the  burning  of "  coal "  would  have  made 
even  their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been 
done  for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still 
less  has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "  Indications  of 
ooiil  aj'e  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  (fhys.  Hist.  Pal. 
p.  67),  **  in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains ;  here  and  there  a  nnn'ow  seam  of  this  mineral 
protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  etmta  to  the 
surfiice;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elliot  (ii.  237) 
that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  Ali  has  not 
suSered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Comale,  8  miles  from  Beirut, 
and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the 
coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is  ob- 
tained, whence  ,it  was  transported  on  mules  to  the 
coast.  The  following  worlu  contain  all  that  is  at 
present  known  respecting  the  geology  of  Syria : — 
Lynch's  United  Stata  Ej-ploring  Expedition  to 
tie  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan ;  Raseggcr's 
Oeognostische  Karte  dea  Libomin  und  Antilibanon ; 
Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Syria. 

COCK  {iiKtKTi»f:  gallus).  There  appears  to  be 
no  mention  of  domestic  poultry  in  the  0.  T.,  the 
passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in  Prov. 
XXX.  31 ;  Is.  xxii.  17)  read  dkitcrnp  and  gallta 
having  no  reference  to  that  bird.     In  the  N.  T.  the 


COCKLE 

"  cock  "  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St.  Petei'i 
denial  of  onr  Lord,  and  indireifly  in  the  .woni 
i^tKTopo^wta  (Matt.  xxri.  34;  Mark  xiv.  30, 
xiii.  35,  tic.).  The  origin  of  the  numerous  varietiei 
of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asiatic  bat 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  precise  breed 
whence  they  were  ^ung,  as  well  as  to  the  locality 
where  they  were  found.  Temmink  is  of  opinioa 
tiuit  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Malay  OaWa 
Uiganteut  and  tiie  Indian  0.  Bankiva  for  our 
domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the  domestic  cock 
and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  ancient  Gmb 
and  Ikomaiis.  Pisthetaerus  (Aristoph.  Aves,  4S3) 
calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  (n<p7wbt  Jpnt). 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Gieeks  obtsioed 
domestic  biHs  from  Pei^ia.  As  no  mentioa  is  nt^ 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  birds,  and  as  no  figures  of 
them  occur  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234,  ed.  18.M),  we  are  incliiwl 
to  think  that  they  came  into  Judaea  with  the  Bo- 
mans,  who,  as  is  well  known,  prized  these  birds 
both  as  articles  of  food  and  for  cock-fighting.  The 
Mischna  (BabiA  Kama,  vii.  7)  says  "  they  do  net 
rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holy 
things ;"  and  this  assertion  has  by  some  been  quoted 
as  an  objection  to  the  evangelical  history.  On  this 
subject  a  writer  in  Harris  {,Dict.  of  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833),  very  properiy  remarks, "  If 
there  vras  any  restraint  iu  the  use  or  domesticatioa 
of  this  bind  it  must  have  been  an  arbitrary  practice 
of  the  Jews,  but  oonld  not  liave  been  binding  w 
foreigners,  of  whom  many  resided  at  Jenisslem  u 
ofBcera  or  tiadere."  Thomson  (  T/ie  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  672)  says  the  fowls  are  now  commoa  is 
Jerusalem,  "  that  they  swarm  round  every  door, 
share  in  the  food  of  their  poasessora,  are  at  home 
among  the  children.in  every  room,  roost  over  bead 
at  night,  and  with  tlieir  cackle  and  ciuwing  aiv  the 
town  clock  and  the  morning  bell  to  call  up  sleepns 
at  early  dawn."  As  to  the  cock-craicing  see 
Time. 

OOCKATBICE.  A  not  very  happy  ivndeiing 
by  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  txipKSot  OlStfV 
and  txtpha'  (JltitX    See  Pror.  xxiii.  82,  margio; 

Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5;  Jcr.  viii.  17.  The  cockatrice  is  s 
fiibulons  animal  concerning  which  absurd  stories 
are  told.     [Addeb.] 

COCKLE  (ne^3,  bosh6h  :  $iTos :  spiia) 
occm-s  only  iu  Job  xxxi.  40:  "  Let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley."  The 
plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  viz.  D^K'KB  (WasUa), 

is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "  wild  grapes."  H  i» 
uncertain  whether  these  two  woi-ds  denote  "  noiieiu 
weeds"  generally,  or  some  particular  plant.  Celsiot 
has  argued  in  favour  of  the  aconite,  the  Aamittm 
-Vape/Zas,  which  however  isquite  a  mountain — ocrer 
a  field — plant.  He  traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  s 
Persian  word  {Bisch)  of  somewhat  similar  form. 
The  beushln  of  Isaiah  {I.  c),  which  the  LXX.  raider 
*' thorns"  {ixayOou),  the  Vulg.  labruscae,  are  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Vitis  lahnaca 
of  Linnaeus,  a  N.  American  pknti  Hasselquist 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  bushbn  in  the  berria 
of  the  hoary  nightshade,  which  the  Arabs  call  anib-ei- 
dib,  i.  e.  "  wolf's  grape."  He  says  ( Trav.  p.  290), 
*'  the  prophet  could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  op- 
posite to  the  vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in 
the  vineyards,  and  is  very  pernicious  to  ■them." 
Some,  as  Parkhurst  (X«x.  Heb.  s.  v.),  beUeve  some 
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"  atinking  weed "  U  intended  by  bothah,  in  Job 
I.  c,  from  the  root  ^N3,  "  to  smell  as  carrion." 
If  the  word  denotes  ■  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense 
we  would  suggest  the  hound's  tongne  (Cynoghs- 
tum),  which  has  literally  a  carrion  smell.  But  we 
are  indiued  to  believe  that  the  6oiA^  and  6wiAlin 
denote  any  bad  weeds  or  fruit :  the  biaJUm  of  the 
prophet's  vineyaid  may  thus  be  understood  to  re- 
present "sour  or  bad  grapes;"  with  which  view 
accord  the  voMpidi  of  Aquila  and  the  drtKij  of 
Symmacfaus  (see  also  Hiller,  Hienphyt.  i.  293), 
and  the  boakAh  of  Job  (J.  c.)  may  denote  bad  or 
smutted  barley.  The  bunt  or  stinking  rust  (  Uredo 
foetida)  which  sometimes  attacks  the  ears  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  cliaracterised  by  its  disgusting  odour, 
which  property  would  suit  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  name ;  or  the  word  may  probably  denote 
some  of  the  useless  grasses  which  hare  somewhat 
the  appeaiance  of  barlay,  such  as  Hordeum  mu- 
rmum,  &c. 

CONEY  {aiditim  to  tht  articlt  on,  p.  349]. 
The  ITyrax  Syriacua  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  Skaphan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
feirly  be  considered  satis&ctorily  settled.  TTie 
"  coney  "  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  in  every  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  reject«l,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  lands; 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  to  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state.*  The  Jerboa  {Dtpua  Aegyptiua)  which  Bo- 
chart  (Hieroz.  ii.  409),  Rosenmiiiler  {Sehol.  in  Lev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
Shaphan,  must  also  be  rejected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  Jerboas  to  inhabit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  WcAr  de- 
notes the  Jerboa,  wheieas  the  description  of  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  Myrax. 

"  The  Wabr,"  says  Giauhari,  "  is  an  animal  less 
than  a  cat,  of  a  brown  colour,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  lihat  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  the  Jerboa  ont  | 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  Jerboa  an  j 
remarkable  for  their  long  tails.  I 

With  r^rd  to  the  localities  of  the  Hyraz,  it  j 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  Tery  common  in  Pa- 
lestine, though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  thatoonntry.  Schubert  says  "  of  the  Wober 
{Byrax  Syriaeut),  we  could  discover  no  trace  in 
either  Palestine  or  Syria;"  upon  this  Dr.  Wilson 
{Lands  of  the  BMt,  ii.  p.  28)  remarks,  "  We  were 
we  believe  the  first  European  btiTellers  who  actnally 
noticed  this  animal  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
Holy  Land,"  this  was  amongst  the  rocks  at  Mar 
Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these  animals  plen- 
tifully in  Lebanon,  and  among  the  rocks  at  the 
Pharan  Promontorium  or  Ospe  Hahommed,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Suez;  and  Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  160,  8vo. 
ed.)  also  saw  the  ffyrax  on  Lebanon,  and  says  "  it 
is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country. '  Dr. 
Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  Lebanon  and 
Palestine  saw  no  Hyrax  anywhere,  and  says  he  was 
tdd  it  is  confined  to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Jordan 
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and  Dead  Sea  valleys  only;  Thomson  {The L<md 
and  the  Book,  p.  298)  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kut-ein. 

Hemprich  {Symbolae  Phys.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  Hyiax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows :  H.  Syriacue,  Mount  Sinai ;  H.  hcAetemiau, 
mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia ; — this  is  the 
Aah/toho  of  Bruce — and  ff.  rvfioepa,  Dongala.  The 
A^hanc  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  according  to  Brace, 
derived  from  "tlie  long  herinaceous  hairs  which 
like  small  thorns  grow  abont  his  back,  and  which 
in  Amhara  are  called  Ashok,"  A  tame  Hyrax  was 
kept  by  Bruce,  who  from  the  action  of  the  animal's 
jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  **  it 
chewed  the  cud;"  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
poet  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake  with  respect 
to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the  Hyrax  is  said 
to  resemble  the  rabbit  io  flavour;  the  Arabs  of 
Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Christians  of 
Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the  Maho- 
metans; see  Oedman  (  VenniacA.  Samm.  pt.  v.  ch. 
ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of  the  Cape 
Hyrax  {H.  capeiuts),  as  well  as  that  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See  also  Spar- 
man  (TKir.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  ( TVov.  i.  190). 
This  is  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an  Arabic 
writer  cited  by  Bochart  {Hiem.  ii.  413). 

The  Hyrax  is  zoologically  a  very  interpsting 
animal,  for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles 
the  Rodtntia,  in  which  order  this  genus  was  ori- 
ginally placed,  its  true  aflinities  are  with  the'  Rhi- 
noceros ;  its  molar  teeth  differ  only  in  size  from 
those  of  that  great  Pachyderm,  accordingly  Dr. 
Gray  places  the  Hyrax  in  his8ub-&mily  72/ti'nocerma, 
iiimily,  Elephantidae ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  which  in  some  of  its  habits  it  much  retem- 
bles ;  the  animals  are  generally  seen  to  congregate 
in  groups  amongst  the  rocks,  in  the  caritin  of 
which  they  hide  thennselves  when  alarmed ;  they 
are  herbivorous  as  to  diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the 
young  shoots  of  shrubs.  Some  observers  have  re- 
marked that  an  old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  sound 
like  a  whistle  to  apprize  his  companions  when 
danger  threatens;  if  this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illus- 
trates ProT.  XXX.  24,  26,  where  the  Shaphan  is 
named  as  one  of  the  four  things  anon  earth  which 
though  little,  "  are  exceeding  wise. 

COBAL  (n^tSK^,  nlm<$M :  lurittpa ;  Symm. 
if^Xi :  'tofLit :  aericum,  excelta)  occurs  only,  as 
the  somewhat  doubtful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
rAmith,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  "  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  {ramoth,  margin)  or  of  pearls,  for  the 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies ;"  and  in  Ez.  xxrii. 
16,  where  coral  is  enumerated  amongst  the  Wares 
which  Syria  brought  to  tlie  markets  of  Tyre.  The 
old  versions  fail  to  afibrd  us  any  clue ;  the  LXX. 
gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Ueb. 
term  "  lofty  things ;"  the  Vulg.  in  Ez.  (/.  c.)  reads 
"  silk."  Some  have  conjectured  "  rhinoceros  skins," 
deriving  the  original  word  from  reem  (the  unicorn 
of  the  A.  v.),  which  word,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  animal.  [Unicobn.I  Sdiultens 
{Comment,  tn  Jobian,  I.  o.)  gives  np  the  matter  in 
despair,  and  leaves  the  word  untranslated.  Many 
of  the  Jewish  rabbis  understand  "  red  coral "  by 


*  RosseU  (Aleppo,  11. 159.  2nd  ed)  mentions  rabbits  as  '  brews  bad  ever  se'm  Imported  specimens  of  (he  rabbit, 
being  occasionaUr  bred  in  bonses,  "for  the  use  of  the  |  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  would  bava  been  Indoded 
Franks  "  at  Aleppo ;  and  adds  that  the  far  of  the  wblte  |  under  the  Heb.  term  arneb,  wbkb  is  the  Arabic  name  at 
■nd  Uaok  rabbit  Is  mncb  worn,  and  that   the    latter  I  Aleppo  both  of  this  animal  and  the  hare, 
kind  Is  Imported  tima  Europe.    Even  If  the  andent  He- 
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rAmAth.  Gesenius  (  TVs.  s.  r.)  ronjectnre*  "  black 
coral "  (?^,  aasifniiiig  the  red  Irind  to  penbiim 
("rubies,"  A.  V.):  see  Ri-BT.  Mk-haelis  (Sufip/. 
Lex.  Jfehr.  p.  221H>  translates  rdmith  by  Lapkks 
gazeUorum,  i.  e.  L.  beioardici,  as  if  from  rtm,  an 
Arabic  name  for  some  species  of  puelle.  The  Lapis 
bezoardicus  of  Linnaeus  denotes  the  calcareous  con- 
cretions sonwtimes  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  In- 
diao  gazelle,  the  Sasin  {AntUopt  carvicapnx,  Pallas*. 
This  stone,  which  possessed  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
was  formerly  held  in  high  repute  as  a  talisman. 
The  Arabian  physicians  attributed  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties  to  these  concretions.  The  opinion 
ofMicbaelis,  that  rimtth  denotes  these  stones,  is 
little  else  than  conjecture.  On  the  whole,  we  see 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  "Coral"  has  decidedly  the  best  claim 
of  any  other  substances  tb  represent  the  rimSth. 
The  natural  upwai-d  form  of  growth  of  tlie  CnraUiian 
rvbrum  is  well  suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
The  word  rendered  "  price"  in  Job  xiviii.  18,  more 
properly  denotes  "  a  drawing  out ;"  and  appears  to 
hare  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and 
pearls  were  obtained  from  the  sea  either  by  ditring 
or  dredging.  At  present,  Mediterianean  corals, 
which  constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
are  broken  olf  bom  the  rorlis  to  which  they  adhere 
by  long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "  drawn  out." 
With  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was 
held  \ij  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  coral  raries  in  price  with  us.  1 
Fine  compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be  ' 
worth  as  much  as  10/.  per  <a.,  while  inferior  ones  ' 
are  perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  s  shilling 
per  lb.  Pliny  says  ( N.  H.  xxxii .  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is  ', 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who,  as  Jerome  ' 
remarks  (Kosenmiilier,  Schol.  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16), 
would  in  his  day  run  all  over  the  world  "  Incri  ' 
cupiditate,"  may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and  I 
brought  home  thence  rich  coral  treasures ;  though 
they  would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from 
the  Rod  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
abundantly  found.  Coral,  Mr,  King  informs  us, 
often  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as  beads 
and  cut  into  charms. 


CBANE 

the  description,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  is 
well  suited  to  the  gannet,  whose  habit  of  rising  hi|;b 
into  the  air,  and  partially  closing  its  wings,  and  tlHs 
fidling  bti^ght  as  an  arrow  on  its  prey,  emerging 
again  in  a  tew  seoinds,  is  graphically  described  in 
the  passage  alluded  to.  It  is  prolwble  that  the 
ancients  sometimes  confused  this  bird  with  some 
species  of  tern;  hence  the  difficulty  as  to  m. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  the  Caspian  tern  {SUna 
Catpia)  as  the  representative  of  the  ntro^^dcnir ; 
which  opinion  is  however  inadmi&dble,  for  the  tenis 
are  known  never  to  dive,  whereas  the  diving  habits 
of  the  KtMTa^p^umfi  are  expressly  mentioned  fcora- 
Sitrmi  fUxpt  ipyvias  1)  icol  ir\iar).  Uodem 
ornithologists  apply  the  term  cataracta  to  the 
di&rent  specie*  <rf  skuas  {latrit),  birds  of  northern 
regions,  to  whrah  the  description  of  the  mrro))- 
paienis  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But  though  the 
gannet  may  be  the  KarafifiiieTns  of  Aristotle  and 
the  IinUics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  bird  it 
found  in  the  Bible-lands,  although  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  seen  northward  in  Newfoundland  and 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at  the  Cape  of  Gocd 
Hope.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  points 
to  some  plunging  bird:  the  common  cormorsot 
(I'halacrooorax  carbo),  which  some  writers  h«re 
identified  with  the  ShiUk,  it  unknown  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean ;  another  species  is  found  S. 
of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast  of  Pales- 
tine. 

CBANE  (ND  or  D*p,  sOs  or  s<s:  x'Ait^: 
pullus  hirvtndinit,  Mnmdo),  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  i«i 
by  "  crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intend^  by 
the  Hebrew  word  'A/fir,  translated  "  swallow"  by 
the  A.  V.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of  the 
sit  in  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14),  "Like 
a  <^  or  an  'Ajir  so  did  I  twitter ;"  and  agiin  in 
Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  woids  occur  in  the  ssme 
order,  "  the  sis  and  the  'dg6r  observe  the  time  o^ 
their  coming :"  from  which  passage  we  learn  that 
both  birds  were  migratory.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  sis  denotes  a 
"  swallow,"  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (/.  c),  com- 
pared with  the  ttcittering  notes  of  the  tit  in  Hoe- 


^r.^n.^^n  .  ..-^       .-n  ...      kiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish  this  trsnslatioo ; 

COBMOBANT.      The  represoitative  m  the    for  the  Hebrew  verb*  which  is  rendered  "chatter" 

A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew   words  kdaih  (Wp)  and    by  the  A.  V.  more  properly  signifies  to  "chirp" or 

shilttc  (T|W).     As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican.       i  to  "  twitter,"  the  t^rm  being  evidently,  as  Bodisrt 

"  ,  J.  ^N  !  (ffierot.ii.  605)  has  shown,  onomatopoetic,  imii- 

:  merjpdus  ;  nycUcon^f)  \  ^y^,  ^f^  ^  ^  ^^^  y^'_     .^  ,^j^^  ^^ 


Shitic  (Karapiicnit 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  biid  in  Lev, 
xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  variously 
rendered  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  24),  but  some 
sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted  by  it. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  acora- 
fiicrtit  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  satisfied, 
with  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Samml.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  68), 
Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others,  that  the  Solan 
goose,  or  gannet  {Sula  alba),  is  the  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  {ffist.An.  ii.  12,§16;  ix.  13,  §1)  and 
the  author  of  the  [xeuties  (Oj^ian,  ii.  2).  CoL  H. 
Smith  (Kitto's  Ci/c.  art. '  .Salach ')  has  noticed  that 
this  bird  (KaToji^itimis)  is  described  as  being  of  the 
size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller  gulls  (is  ol  rSr 
Xiftn  iKixrirovts),  whereas  the  gannet  is  as  large 
a«  a  goose.  The  aocotut  given  in  Uie  Ixeutics  (/.  c J 
of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we  possess ;  and  certainly 

^  Unless  pcihspri  the  siis  may  have  reference  more 


Venice  call  a  swallow  xizitta,  and  ila  chirping  they 
express  by  zixillare  (see  Bochart,  I.  c).  The  ei- 
prcssion  "like  a  swallow  did  I  twitter "  may po^ 
haps  appear  to  us  not  a  very  apt  illustration  of 
mournful  complaint,  the  notes  of  the  various  spedet 
of  the  Hinmdinidae  being  expressive  of  happiness 
rather  than  of  grief;  ^  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ancients  r^arded  the  swallow  as  a  moan- 
ful  bird ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  thirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah 
(/.  c.)  the  word  Isis  occurs  instead  of  sis:  it  i« 
probable  therefore  that  the  stdry  of  Procne,  Tereos, 
be.,  of  Grecian  mythology  had  its  source  in  ancient 
Kgyptian  feble,  Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having 
been  changed  into  a  swallow.  The  Hebrew  wonl 
Derir  OYyi)  is  noticed  under  the  article  SwAUOW. 

ptrtlcolarly  to  some  species  of  swift  (Cypsil>a\  wbtw 
load  squealing  may  appear  to  some  to  tie  indicslhvof 
restless  griet 
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CBTSTAL,  th«  repnaentotiTe  in  Uie  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  zecicUh  (JVH^J)  and  kerach 

1.  ZekiMth  (SaXox :  tUrum)  occois  onlr  in  Job 
xxriii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declai'ed  to  be  more 
Taluable  than  "  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwitii- 
standiog  the  diri'erent  interpretations  of  "  ix>clc 
crystal,  "  glass,"  "  adamant,"  &c.,  that  hare  been 
assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doobt  that  "  glass"  is  intended.  The  old  ver- 
sions and  paraphrases  are  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Targam  has  ze/jougitha,  by  wliich 
the  Taimudists  understand  "ghiss."  The  Syriac 
has  tagugitto ;  the  Arabic  zujaj,  i.  e.  "  glass." 
Sdinltens  (Comment,  in  Job.  I.  c.)  ooujecturex  that 
the  words  zihH)  wucictth  (H^SUT)  SHT)  are  a 
hendiadys  to  denote  "  a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,"  or  "  a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  snch  a 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  IT.  2\r. 
zxxvii.  2).  Cary  (Job,  I.  c.)  translates  the  words 
"  golden  glass ;"  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  {Ano.  Egypt,  ii.  61,  ed.  1854),  who, 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  <*  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  bend  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colom-s."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zec&dth  of  Job  (I.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.    [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  {KpiirraWos :  crystaUum)  occurs  in 
nnmerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  "  ice," 
"  frost,"  &c  J  but  once  only  (Ex.  i.  22),  as  is  ge- 
nerally understood,  to  signify  "crystal:"  "And 

the  likeness  of  the  firmament was  as  the 

colour  of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients 
supposed  rock-crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold  ;  whence  the  Greek  word  KfiarotJiMS, 
from  icpiot,  •'  cold  "  (see  Pliny,  N.  IT.  iiivii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.  The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 
translates  the  epithet  (KlUil)  "terrible"  in  Ez. 
(/.  e.) :  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"  splendid,"  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  spectabilis.  The  Greek  gpivraWos  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  6,  ixii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "ice" 
or  "  crystal."  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kerach  in  Ez.  (/.  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice"  (see  Harris,  Vict.  Nat.  H.  of  Bible, 
art.  "CrysUl"). 

CUCKOO  («inB',  ihachaph:  \dpos:  lana). 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  anthoiity  for  this 
translation  of  the  A.  V. ;  the  Ueb.  word  0(«urs  only 
in  Lev.  li.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15,  as  the  name  of  gome 
unclean  bird.  Bochart  {Bieroz.  iii.  1)  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  Shachaph  denotes  the  Cep- 
phus.  The  (Kivipoi)  of  Aristotle  (Antro.  Bitt.  viii.  5, 
§  7  ;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander  {Alexipharm.  165),  and 
other  Greek  writers,  has  been  with  sufficient  reason 
we  think  identified  by  Schneider  with  the  storm- 
petrel  (^ThaUaniroma  pelagica),  the  Procellaria 
pelagica  of  Linnaeus.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes (^Plutua)  describes  the  Cepphiu  as  a  light 
kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under  the  word  xtir^s  says, 
"  it  is  a  bird  like  a  gull,  light  of  body,  and  sails  over 
the  waves,"     The  notion  held  by  the  ancients  that 
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the  Cepphus  lived  on  the  fijam  of  the  sea,  may  per- 
haps be  traced  to  the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seek- 
ing their  food,  Stc,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and 
frothy  sea;  the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence 
the  Greek  verb  Ktripio/tat,  "  to  he  easily  deceived  " 
(see  LXX.  in  Prov.  vii.  22)  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand. 
The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some 
"  slender "  binL  It  is  very  improbable,  however, 
that  tills  diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally 
but  a  mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  Shachaph ;  and 
perhaps  therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  ns, 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffinus 
cineraa  and  P.  angiorum.  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.*  Of  the  Laridn 
the  Lotus  fuecut  and  the  L.  argentatus  are  two 
common  species  of  PalestinCk 

CUOUMBEBS  (p''»fp,kishshutm:  oUUvot: 
oicmneret).  This  word  occurs  once  only,  in  Num. 
xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  for  which 
the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  found  with 
a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Aetbiopic, 
&c.,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  consideration 
(see  Celsius,  ffierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  produces  ex- 
cellent cucumbers,  melons,  &c.°  [Melou],  the  Cu- 
oania  chate  being,  according  to  Hasselquist  ( IVav. 
p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This  plant 
grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo  afUr  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhera  in  Egypt. 
The  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and  cool,  is 
eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees  and  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt  as  that  from  whidi  they  have 
least  to  apprehend.  PioKfer  Mfiaxa  {PlatU.  Aegypt. 
xxxviii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucomber  as  follows : — 
"  The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of  cucumber 
which  they  call  c?uUe,  This  plant  does  not  differ 
from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size,  colour,  and 
tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer,  and 
rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  and  greener 
than  oars,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and  more  easy 
of  digestion."  The  account  which  Foi-sk&l  (Flor. 
Aegypt.  p.  168)  gives  of  the  Oucumia  chate,  which 
he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Abdeliavi  or  Adjir, 
does  not  agree  with  what  Hasselquist  states  with 
regard  to  the  locality  where  it  is  grown,  this  plant 
being,  according  to  tiie  testimony  of  the  first-named 
writei',  "  the  commonest  fruit  in  Egypt,  pUnted 
over  whole  fields."  The  C.  chate  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  common  melon  (C.  meh) ;  it  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  England  and  called  "the  roimd-leaved 
Egyptian  melon ;"  but  it  is  rather  an  insipid  sort. 
Besides  the  Cucumis  chate,  the  common  cucum- 
ber (C  tatimii),  of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish  a 
number  of  varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  This 
grows  with  the  water-melons ;  the  poor  people  boil 
and  eat  it  with  vin^ar ;  the  richer  people  fill  it 
with  Besh  and  aromatics,  and  make  a  kind  of 
puddings,  which,  says  Hasselquist  (p.  257),  ent 
very  well.  "  Both  Ciicumii  chate  and  C.  tativui," 
says  Mr.  Tristram,  "are  now  grown  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Fklesline:  on  visiting  the  Arab  school 
in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed  that  the  dinner 
which  the  children  brought  with  them  to  school 
consisted,  vritbout  exception,  of  a  piece  of  barley 


*  i>.  cifKreuJ  and  P.  onpZoruOT  are  both  exposed  for  sale 
as  articles  of  food  In  the  Arab  maikets  on  tbe  coast 
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raw  cneumb«T,  which  thej  eat  rind 


cake  tnd 

and  all." 

The  prophet  baiah  (i.  8)  foret«Ua  the  deaoUtion 
that  was  to  come  npoa  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  in 
these  words: — "The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vinejatd,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  citj."  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  vines,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  &C.,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  roan 
or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  giuud  the  plants 
from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foies  and  jackals 
from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  (  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  36 1 )  well  illustmtes  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  brings  out  its  tuU  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above :  by  and 
bye,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  fo> 
saken,  the  "  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck— a  most  affecting  type  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  cniioos  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  &c.,  from  ihut  and  com  by  means  of 
a  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Baruch  (vi. 
70) : — "  As  a  scarecrow  {nfoPaaKimov)  in  a  gar- 
den of  cocomben  keepetb  nothing,  so  are  their  gods 
of  wood,"  &C. 

OTPBESS  (nnn,  tirz^h:  i.ypto0dluvs, 
Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  Uex).  The  Heb.  word  is 
found  only  in  Is.  xlir.  14,  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  iirzah  and  the  oak."  We 
are  qnite  onahle  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  *'  beech,"  the 
" holm-oak,"  and  the  "fir  have  been  proposed ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to  guide 
us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  derived  from 
a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a  quality  which 
obviously  suita  many  kinda  of  trees.  Cebrios 
{ffierob.  ii.  269)  believes  the  "ilex"  or  "holm- 
oak"  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Palestine. 
With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress  (Cu- 
prtKu$  sempenirma),  which,  at  present  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Jun^xrus  ej:celsa,  which  is  also  the  cypreis 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  ,  "  The  juniper,"  says  Dr.  Hooker, 
"  is  found  at  the  height  of  7000  feet,  on  Lebanon, 
the  top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true 
cypress  is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew 
word  points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it. 


DOVE'S  DUNG  (D<3^'»in,  ckiryintm ;  Keri, 
D^3V31,  dibySiUm:  xirpos  irtpurrffmr :  stercut 
eolvmbarum).  Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which  describe  the 
ftmine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so  excessive,  that 
"  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five 


DOVE'S  DUNG 

of  silver."  The  oM  verdona  and  very  many 
ancient  oommentaton  are  in  fitvonr  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart  {Hum,  iL 
572)  has  laboured  to  shew  that  it  denotes  a  speciei 
of  deer,  "  chick-pea,"  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call 

S  ^    i 
vmin  {^XxmS),  and  aametimea  unproperly  "  dovt's 

or  sparrow's  dung."  Limiaens  suggested  that  the 
chirySiUm  may  signify  the  OmU/iogalum  umbet- 
latum,  "  Star  of  Bethldiem."  On  this  subject  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  {EngUih  Botmy,  iv. 
p.  IW,  ed.  1814) :  ■*  If  Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtaia 
a  sort  of  clue  to  the  derivation  of  orn^ho^ahan 
(birds'  milk),  which  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologists. 
Hay  not  this  observation  apply  to  the  white  fluid 
which  always  accompanies  the  dung  of  Urds,  md 
is  their  urine  ?  One  may  almost  perceive  a  similar 
combination  of  colours  in  the  gn'een  and  white  o( 
this  flower,  whidi  accords  precisely  in  this  respect 
with  the  description  which  Dioscorides  gives  of  bis 
ornithogalum."  (See  also  Linnaeus,  Praelectitmes, 
Ed.  P.  D.  Giaeke,  p.  287.)  Spi^ngel  (Commad. 
on  Diosooridei,  iL  173)  ia  indined  to  adopt  the 
explanation  of  Linnaeus.  Fuller  {Miacell.  Sacr. 
vi.  2,  p.  724)  ondentood  by  the  term  the  crops  of 
pigeons  with  their  indigested  contents.  Joaephui 
{Antiq,  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's  dung  migtit 
have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer  (Oiaerait. 
iiL  185 1  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's  dnng  m> 
a  valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  mekas, 
it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  these  interpre- 
tations  have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  refitted  by  Bochart  and  othen.  With  regard 
to  Bocbart's  own  opinion,  Celsina  (Hierob.  ii.  SO) 
and  Roaenmiiller  (Not.  ad  Bochart,  Bitroz.  ii.  582) 
have  shewn  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  confuses  the  Ai:abic  ijA^.^,  the  name  of  some 

species  of  saltwort  {Saitoh)  with  (ja»»,  oicer, 

a  "  vetch,"  or  chick-pea.  The  explanation  of  Lin- 
naeus appears  to  us  to  be  far  fetched  ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  shew  that  the  Arabs  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equivnlent  to  dove's 
dang.  On  the  otho- hand,  it  ia  true  that  the  Aiabs 
iu>ply  this  or  a  kindred  expreaxioD  to  some  plants. 
"rhua  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  moss 
or  lichen  {Ktu-kendem,  Arabic^)  ;  also  some  allali- 
yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genua  Saliola  (aihia*, 
or  usnan,  Arab.).  In  fiivour  of  this  exphnatioD, 
it  is  nsnal  to  compare  the  German  Tmflltdnck 
("devil's  dnng")  as  expretsive  of  the  odoor  of 
asafottida  (see  Gesenius,  TAes.  p.  516).  The  ad- 
vocates for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expre!ai<n, 
viz.  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used  as  fixnl 
during  the  ai^,  appeal  to  the  following  reference 
in  Jcaephus  {Bell.  Jud.  r.  1.3.  7):  "  Some  persons 
were  driven  to  that  terrible  distreaa  as  to  search  the 
common  seweis  and  old  dunghills  of  cattle,  and  to 
eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and  what  they 
of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  look  upon  ther 
now  used  for  food ;"  see  also  Eusebiue  {Eccies.  Hid. 
iii.  6) :  "  Indeed  necessity  forced  them  to  apply  thdr 
teeth  to  every  thing ;  and  gathering  what  was  a* 
find  even  for  the  filSiieat  of  irrational  animals,  th^ 
devoured  it."  Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  &vonr 
of  the  literal  meaning,  quotes  the  following  psssage 
from  Bnaon  {Memorabil.  ii.  c.  41):  "CretenSB, 
ofasidente  Hetdlo,  ob  penuriam  vini  aqnarumqae 
jnmentomm  nrina  sitim  sedaase  ;*'  and  one  mncn 
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to  the  point  from  a  Spanish  writer,  wlio  states  that 
in  the  yenr  1310  so  gieat  a  famine  distressed  the 
English,  that  *'  men  ate  their  own  childreD,  dc^, 
mice,  and  pigeon's  dimg."  Lady  Calcott  {Scrip. 
Herb.  p.  130)  thinlcs  that  by  tlie  pigeon's  dung  is 
meant  the  Ornithogalum  tunbellatum.  We  cannot 
allow  this  explanation  ;  because  if  the  edible  and 
agreeable  bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  im- 
potsible  it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
ijpanish  chronicler  along  with  dogs,  mice,  jw.  As 
an  additional  ai'gumeiit  in  &voiir  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  may  be 
adduced  the  language  of  Kabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Hezelciah  (2  K.  rriii.  27;  Is.xxxvi.  12). 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  dithculty  in  be- 
lieving that  so  Tile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in 
the  extiemities  of  a  horrible  &mine,  have  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and 
fourpence.  We  adopt  theretbre  the  cautious  language 
of  Keil  {CommeiU.  I.  c.) :  "  The  abore-stated  &cts 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  liteial  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity  ;  for 
which  rensou  we  I'efrain,  with  Gesenius,  from 
deciding," 

DBOMEDABY.  The  repi«sentntive  in  the 
A,  V.  of  the  Heb.  words  becer  or  6icraA,  recesh  and 
rammac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see  under 
Cahel. 

1.  Becesh    (Kp*1:    tint*ifiv,  ipiia:  jumenta, 

teredarii)  a  variously  interpreted  in  our  version  by 
"  dromedaries"  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "  mules"  (Esth.  vfii. 
10, 14),  "  swift  beasts  "  (Mic.  i.  13).  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  recesh  denotes  "  a  superior 
kind  of  horse,"  snch  as  would  be  required  when 
dispatch  was  necessary.    See  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.). 

2.  Rammic  (^19*1 :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit)  occurs 
only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  connexion 
wiOi  bmi,  "sons;"  the  expression  beni  ram- 
mdc/iim  being  an  epexegesis  of  the  Heb.  word 
acAashterdnim,  "  males,  the  sons  of  mares."  The 
Heb.  T|S1,  "  a  mare,"  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
incorrectly  "  dromedary,"  is  evidently  allied  to  the 

s, 

Arab.  Sx«j,  "  a  brood-mare." 


E 

EAGLE  i.lB'3,  nesher:  ieris:  aquih).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Fakonidae, 
as  in  Lev.  li.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nether 
is  distinguished  from  the  osaifraye,  osprey,  and 
other  raptatorial  birds ;  but  tlie  term  is  used  also 
to  express  the  griflbn  vulture  (  Vuttxir  fulvus)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  cf  eagles  have  been 
observed  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle  (Aquila 
Chrysaitoa),  the  spotted  eagle  {A.  naeeia),  tile  com- 
monest species  in  the  locky  di.stricts  (see  Ibis,  i. 
23),  the  imperial  eagle  {Aquila  Hdiaca),  and  the 

•  The  modem  Arabic  lenn  for  the  Griffon  Vulture,  in- 
cluding the  V.  awicuiarit  and  V.  cvneraa,  is  iVifr.  This 
word  Is  never  applied  to  the  yeophron  perctwpterus  or 
"  Bacfamah."  Tlie  Eagles  are  designated  oolleotlvely  by 
ifab  with  a  speciBo  adjective  for  various  species.  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  to  restrlot  the  Heb.  ^eaher  to  the  ma- 
lestlc  VuUur,  every  Scrip. urol  ctaarscterisUc  of  the  A^aktr 
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vei-y  common  Circaetos  geUlictu,  which  pi-eys  on 
the  numerous  repiilia  of  Talestine  (for  a  figure  ot 
this  bii-d  see  Ospbey).  The  Heb.  tKslier  may  stand 
for  any  of  these  different  species,  though  perhaps 
more  particular  reference  to  the  golden  and  im- 
perial eagles  and  the  grifi'on  vnltnre  may  be  in- 
tended.* 


Atjutla  U^iata. 

The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49  ; 
2  Sam.  i.  23 ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22 ;  Lam.  iv.  19, 
&c.) ;  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  is  refen-ed  to 
(in  Job  xxxix.  27 ;  Prov.  zxiii.  5,  xxz.  19 ;  Is.  xl. 
31 ;  Jer.  ilii.  16) ;  its  strength  and  vigour  (in  Ps. 
dii.  5);  its  prednceons  habits  (Job  ix.  26;  Prov. 
xzx.  17) ;  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in  Jer. 
xlix.  16) ;  the  caie  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4 ;  Deut.  iixii.  11) ;  its  powers  of  vision 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  16,  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle 
at  the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedman 
(Yermisoh.  Samm.  i.  64)  erroneously  refera  tha 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 
VuUur  barbatm  (Gypaetus),  the  bearded  vultut« 
or  lammeigyer,  which  he  supposed  was  bald.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improbable  that  there 
is  any  reference  in  the  passnge  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  mourning ; 
but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropriateness  in 
the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  esgle  at 
the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  itesher  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  grifibn  vultura  (  Vultw  fjiirms),  the 
simile  is  peculiarly  appropiiate ;  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Hebrew  verb  k&rach  (VTO)  signifies  **  to 

make  bald  on  the  back  pai't  of  the  head ;"   tha 
notion   here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  tlie 

tieini;  mure  true  of  the  Griffon  Vulture  than  of  any  Eagle. 
[il.B.  T] 

The  reader  will  find  the  vernacular  Arabic  names  of 
dtfTerenl  species  ofVnlturidse  and  Fajconlda  in  Loche's 
Catalogue  ila  OiHawe  obterv.  en  AlgMe ;  and  tn  Ms. 
vols.  1. 11.,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  Omllbology  of  North 
Africa. 
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whole  hetid  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  destitute 
of  true  feathers. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referml  to  above, 
which  compare  tlie  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of 
his  people  by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by 
the  eagle  in  training  its  young  ones  to  dy,  we  nay 
quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  says, 
"  I  once  saw  a  »-ery  interesting  sight  above  one  of  the 
crags  of  Ben  Nens,  as  1  was  going  in  the  pmsuit 
of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  wei«  teaching 
their  olTspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres  of 
flight.  They  Ijogan  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  ere  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  mid- 
day, and  bright  fur  this  climate.  They  at  first 
made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated 
them.  ITiey  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till 
they  had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  hu'ger  gyration ;  always  rising  towards 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  drcle  of  flight  so  as  to 
make  a  gradually  ascending  spiral.  The  young  ones 
still  and  slowly  followed,  appanjntly  flying  better 
as  they  mouiit^ ;  and  they  continued  this  sublime 
exercise,  always  rising,  till  they  became  mere  points 
in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and  after- 
wards their  parente,  to  our  aching  sight.^  The 
expression  in  Kx.  and  Deut.  (//.  cc),  "  beareth  them 
on  her  wings,"  has  been  understood  by  Rabbinical 
writers  and  others  to  mean  that  the  eagle  does 
actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her  wings  and  . 
shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  woids  a  construe-  ' 
tion  which  they  by  no  means  are  intended  to  convey; 
at  the  same  time,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  | 
parent  bird  assists  the  rii'st  eflbrts  of  her  young  by  i 
flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  encouraging  them  in  their  early  lessons. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's"  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31).  Some  Jewish 
interpi'eters  have  illustrated  this  passage  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  old  &bles  about  the  eaigle  being  able 
to  renew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  747).'  Modern  commentators  for  the 
most  paii  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting  season,  when 
the  biid  is  more  full  of  activity  than  before.  We 
ranch  prefer  Hengstenberg's  explanation  on  Ps.  ciii.  5, 
"  Thy  youth  is  lenewed,  so  that  in  point  of  strength 
thou  art  like  the  eagle." 

The  irrol  of  Matt.  zxir.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37, 
may  include  the  VaUur  falma  and  Neophron  ptr- 
cnoptena ;  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon 
dead  bodies,  there  is  no  neiessity  to  lestrict  the 
Greek  word  to  the  Fu/turvitw.*  The  Hgnre  of 
an  eagle  is  now  and  has  been  long  a  fitvoorite 
military  ensign.  The  Persians  so  employed  it ; 
which  fact  illustrates  the  passage  m  Is.  xlvi.  11, 
where  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  under  the  symbol  of  an 
"eagle"  (131?)  or  "ravenous  bird"  (comp.  Xenop. 
Ci/rop.  vii.  4).  The  same  bird  was  similarly  em- 
ployed by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Komans.  Eagles 
are  frequently  represented  in  Assyiian  sculptures 
attending  tlie  soldiers  in  their  battles ;  and  some 
have  hence  supposed  that  they  were  trained  birds. 
Considering,  however,  the  wild  and  intractable 
nature  of  eagles,  it  is  very  improbable  that  this 
was  the  case.  The  representation  of  these  birds  was 
doubtless  intended  to  poi-tray  the  common  feature 
in  Eastern  battle-field  scenery,  of  birds  of  prey 
awaiting  to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of 
the  slain. 


EBONY 

EBONY  (D*33n,  Mmbn:   ical  t«<>  e>»rf 

fidnit  ;^  ifitrovs,  Symm. :  {denim)  Metaim) 
occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  vslnable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dedan,  [Df.dan.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
"  horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonsUy 
conjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
same  country.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
by  the  Diotpym  ebemim,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India;  but  there  are  msoy 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ehennceue  which  prodnoe 
this  material.     Ebony  is  also  yielded  by  trees  be- 


'  It  Is  neceessry  to  remember  thai  no  true  eagle  will 
kill  for  himself  If  he  can  find  dead  flesh.  [H.  B.  T.] 


longing  to  dilierent  natural  fiimiliea  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Africa.  The  anciente  hdd  the 
black  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  mentions  ebony  (f><L\cr]r)ras  ifiivou)  ss  one  of 
the  precious  substances  presented  by  the  people  ot 
Ethiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Diosoorides  (i.  130} 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  an 
Ethiopian  ;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  btter  kind. 
It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethiopis" 
ebony.  Royle  says  "  no  Abyssinian  ebony  is  at 
present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likdy  t» 
be  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  oommerte 
has  taken,  but  which  is  again  returning  to  its 
ancient  channels,  than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in 
ancient  Ethiopia."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tree  which  yielded  Ethiopian  ebony  is  distinct 
from  the  Dioapyros  ebeiuan,  and  probably  Wongs 
to  another  genus  altogether.  Vii^l  (ff«rj.ii.n6) 
says  that "  India  alone  produces  the  black  ebony; 
and  Theophnistus  (ffiat.  Plant,  iv.  4,  §6)  asierts 
that  "  ebony  is  pecnliar  to  India."  The  Greek 
word  fffcvos,  the  Latin  tbenut,  oar  "  ebony,"  hsre 
all  doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  hcMm, 
a  term  which  denotes  "  wood  as  haid  as  stooe 
(comp.  the  German  SteinhoU,  "  fossil-wood ;"  as 
Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  and  Fttrst,  ffeb.  Conard.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noun  is 
used  to  express  the  billett  into  which  the  ebony 
was  cut  previous  to  exportation,  like  our  "  w?" 
wood."  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  thst 
the  ebony  afforded  by  the  Diospyros  ebennm  w»s 
imported  from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenicisn 
triers  J  though  it  is  equally  probable  thst  the 
Tynan  merchants  were  supplied  with  ebony  frem 
trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia.    See  fiill  discustwns 


»  For  the  Heb.  word  used  by  the  LXX.  «•  Kosni- 
mtUler's  Schol  ad  Ei.  zxvIL  15. 
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FALLOW-DEER 

on  the  ebony  of  the  Ancients  in  Bochart,  Hierot. 
li.  714,  and  Salmasius,  Plin.  ExercUat.  p.  725  c. ; 
oomp.  also  Royle,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.,  ail.  "  Hobntm." 
Accoixling  to  Sir  E.  Tennent  {Ceylon,  i.  116)  the 
following  trees  yield  ebony: — Diospyrot  ebetam, 
D.  reticulata,  D.  ebemater,  and  D.  hirsuta.  The 
wood  of  the  first-named  tree,  which  i>  abundant 
throughout  nil  tlie  «nt  country  to  the  west  of 
Trincomalee,  "  exoeU  all  otliers  in  the  evenness  and 
intensity  of  its  colour.  The  centre  of  the  tinuk  is 
the  only  portion  which  fiiniisbes  the  extremely 
black  part  which  is  the  ebony  of  commerce ;  but 
the  trees  are  of  such  magnitude  that  reduced  logs 
of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  length,  can  readily  be  procured  from  the 
forests  at  Trincomalee  "  {Ceybm,  I.  c). 

t"ALLOW-DEEB  CrtDm,' yacAmir :  Alex. 

fiaiPaXos :  buMut).  The  Heb.  word,  which  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Deut  xiv.  5,  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  animtds  allowed  by  the  Levitical  law  for  food, 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  as  forming  part  of  the  provisions 
for  Solomon's  table,  appears  to  point  to  the  Antilope 
bubiilis,  Pallas;  the  0oi$a\os  of  the  Greeks  (see 
Herod,  iv.  1 92 ;  Aristotle,  Mist.  Anim.  iii.  6,  ed. 
Schneider,  and  De  Part.  Anim.  iii.  2, 1 1,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  300),  is  properly,  we  believe,  iden- 
tified with  the  nfore-named  nntelope.  From  the 
diiferent  descriptions  of  the  yacA/ndr,  as  given  by 
Arabian  writera,  and  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii. 
284,  sqq.),  it  would  seem  tlmt  this  is  the  animal 
denoted ;  though  Dami/s  remarks  in  some  respects 
are  fiibulous,  and  he  represents  the  yachm&r  as 
liaving  deciduous  boms,  which  will  not  apply  to 
any  antelope.  Still  Cazuinus,  according  to  KoKn- 
rofiller,  identifies  the  yachmAr>>  with  the  hekker-el- 
waah  ("  wild  cow "),  which  is  the  modem  name  in 
N.  Africa  for  the  Antilope  bvimlis.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bibl. 
Deut.  /.  c.)  says,  "  The  yachmOr  of  the  Hebrews 
is  without  doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the 
fallow-deer,  which  does  not  exist  in  Asia,"  and 
refers  the  name  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx,  citing  Niebuhr 
ns  authority  for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known 
among  the  Eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  t/azmur. 
The  rallow-deer  {Cervus  damd)  is  undoubtedly  a 
native  of  Asia ;  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper 
country.  Haffielqnist  (7h>r.  p.  211)  noticed  this 
deer  in  Mount  Tabor.  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Sarrnnl.  i. 
178)  believes  that  the  yachm&r  is  best  denoted  by 
the  Cerms  dama.  The  authority  of  the  LXX., 
however,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  should  decide 
the  matter :  accordingly  we  have  little  donbt  but 
that  the  yachmir  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  denotes 
the  beiker-et-muh,  or  "  wild  ox,"  of  Barbary  and 
N.  Africa.  (See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  242,  and  Suppl. 
p.  7.5,  folio;  Butfon,  Jut.  iVatar.xii.  p.  2»4.)  The 
(Jreek  0oi0a\os  evidently  points  to  some  animal 
liaving  the  general  appearance  of  an  ox.  Pliny 
(If.  H.  viii.  15)  tells  us  that  the  common  people  in 
tlieir  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  hvbalua 
to  the  Bison  (Auroch)  and  the  Una.  He  adds,  the 
animal  properly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa,  and 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag.  That 
this  antelope  partake<  in  external  ibrm  of  the  cha- 
racters belonging  both  to  the  Cei'vine  and  Bovine 
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*  From  tbe  not  IDD,  "  to  be  red." 

-    T 

*  ,  ,^..  Ruber ;  animal  ad  genus  pertinens  cnl  est 
apod  Arabes  nomen  ^jj^ J^   J[j  (Freytag,  i«t.  Jr.). 

f  Appendix.] 


luminants  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  glances 
at  the  voodcat. 


AUdOfhtu  ^thllM. 

The  btkker^l-xcash  appears  to  be  depicted  in  the 
E^ptian  monuments,  where  it  is  represented  as 
being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  fiesh,  which  Shaw 
tells  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  very  tweet  and  nourishing, 
much  preferable  to  tlwt  of  the  i-ed  deer.  (See  Wil- 
kinson's Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  223,  figs.  3, 4,  and  p.  225, 
fig.  19.)  This  animal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
stag,  is  common  in  N.  Africa,  and  lives  in  heids. 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  the  Heb. 
yachm&r  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx  (see  art.  Ox) ;  on. 
fui-ther  investigation  however  we  have  decided  for 
the  Alcelaphus.  The  Ted  or  Ti  may  perhaps 
therefore  denote  the  former  antelope, 

FIG-TBEE  [additum  to  the  article  on,  p.  (5 19]. 
Few  passages  in  the  Gospels  have  given  occasion  to 
so  mach  perplexity  as  that  of  St.  Maik  li.  13, 
where  the  Evangelist  relates  the  circumstance  of 
our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  ncai-  Bethany : 
"  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afer  off  having  leaves,  he 
came,  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thei-eon: 
and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  ma  not  yet."  The  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fi^iit  at.  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  the  con- 
sequent injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  tree,  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 

The  fig-tree  {ftcia  carica)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the 
year :  first,  there  is  the  bicc&rdh,  or  "  early  ripe  fig," 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (see  Mic  vii.  1 ; 
Is.  xxviii.  4 ;  Hos.  ix.  10),  which  ripeiw  on  an  average 
towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  fevourable  places 
of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may  ripen  a  little 
eartier,  while  under  less  fiivourable  circumstances 
they  may  not  be  matured  till  the  middle  of  July. 
The  bicc&rdh  drops  off  the  ti-ee  as  soon  as  ripe ;  hence 
the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  12,  when  shaken  they  "even 
fall  into  tile  mouth  of  the  eater."  Shaw  (lyav.  i. 
264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  compares  the  Spanish  name 
ttreba  for  this  early  fruit,  "  quasi  breve,"  as  conti- 
nuing only  for  a  short  time.  About  tbe  time  of 
tbe  ripening  of  the  biccArim,  the  karmouie  or 
summer  fig  begins  to  be  farmed ;  these  rarely  ripen 
before  August,  when  another  crop,  called  "  the 
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winter  fig,"  appnin.  Shaw  docribn  this  Irind  u 
being  of  a  much  longer  shape  and  dariier  complexion 
than  the  knrmousef  hanging  and  npening  oo  the 
tree  even  aAer  the  leaves  are  shed,  and,  prorided 
the  winter  proves  mild  and  temperate,  as  gathered  a* 
a  delicious  morsel  in  the  spring.  (C'omp.  also  Pliny, 
N.  H.  XTi.  26,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  eiphun  the  aboTMooted  passage 
in  .St.  Hark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  unsatis&ctory ;  passing  over,  therefore,  the  in- 
geuious  though  objectionable  reading  proposed  by 
Dan.  Ham\va(ExeTcit.  Sac.  Ed.  16:19, p.  1 16)  of  ot 
T^f)  ify,  Koupiit  vintuf — ^  whf  le  he  was,  it  was  the 
season  for  tigs" — and  merely  mentioning  another 
proposal  to  read  that  clause  of  the  Evangelist's  re- 
mark as  a  question,  "  for  was  it  not  the  season  of 
tigs?"  and  the  no  less  unsatis&ctory  rendering  of 
Hammond  {Annot.  ad  St.  Mark),  "  it  was  not  a 
good  season  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpretations 
which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent  origin,  we  find 
in  modem  works. 

The  eiplanation  which  ha*  found  favour  with 
mo^t  writers  is  that  which  understands  the  words 
KOtfht  irvKw  to  mean  "  the  fig-harvest ;"  the  yip 
in  tills  case  in  referred  not  to  the  clause  immediately 
preci'iiinn,  "  he  found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the 
more  ivmote  one,  "  he  came  if  h.-iply  he  mijjht  find 
any  thing  thereon  ;"  for  a  similar  trajertion  it  is 
usual  to  refer  to  Mark  xvi.  3, 4 ;  the  sense  of  the  whole 
pawn'^e  would  then  be  as  follows:  **  And  seeing  a 
tig-tiee  afar  otf  having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance 
he  m  irht  find  any  fruitT>n  it  and  he  ought  to  have 
Ibund  some;,  for  the  time  of  gathering  it  had  not 
yet  anived,  but  when  he  came  he  foand  nothing 
but  leaves."  (See  the  notes  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ments of  Barton,  Trollope,  Bloomfield,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson ;  Mackni!;ht,  Harm,  of  the  Oospels,  ii.  p. 
591.  note,  18ii9;  Klsley's  Annot.  ad  1.  c,  tic.)  A 
forcible  objection  to  this  explanation  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.,  the  end  of 
.Maitdi  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  figs  at  all  eat- 
able would  be  found  on  the  trees;  the  bixdrim 
seKlom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bigger 
than  common  plums,"  coiTesponding  in  this  state 
to  the  p-ifljim  (D'JB)  of  Cant  ii.  13,  wholly  rmfit 
for  food  in  an  unprei«red  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  our  Lord  expected  to  find 
something  more  pnlatalile  than  these  small  sour 
things  upon  a  tree  which  by  its  show  of  foliage 
bespoke,  though  falaely,  a  corresponding  show  of 
good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  remember  tluit 
tht  fmit  cornea  before  the  leates.  Again,  if  Koifihs 
denotes  the  "  fig-haiTest,"  we  must  suppose,  that 
although  the  fniit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the 
season  was  not  very  fie  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in 
consequence  must  hare  been  considerably  more  ma- 
tai«l  than  these  hard  po^jTim;  but  is  it  probable 
that  St.  Mark  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  that  it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gatberiag 
figs  in  March,  when  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to 
gather  before  June  at  the  earliest  ? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  suppocing  that  the  tree  in  question  was 
not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  C<dsias  (^Hkrob.  ii.  385) 
says  there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews 
by  the  name  of  Benoth-shuach  (nW  JlWa),  which 
produces  grossuli,  "small  unripe  figs"  (paggtm) 
every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third  year ; 
and   that  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a  time 
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when  the  onlinary  arainal  grostuK  only  were  pro- 
duced 1  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the  BeiiAli- 
ahuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obrioos  that  the 
apparent  umvaxmablenas  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  {Comment.  a>  Jfsri, 
I.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  it  was 
that  kind  which  Theophrastus  (iftit.  Plant,  iv.  2, 
§4)  calls  ietpuAXoy,  "  evergreen,"  it  is  «»>ngh  to 
obwrve  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but  the  Cu«b  a 
Locust  tree  {Ceratonia  nliqua). 

It  appears  to  us,  after  a  long  and  diligent  study  ot 
the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best  met  br 
looking  it  full  in  the  fitce,  and  by  admitting  that  tlie 
words  of  the  Evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in  the  natuni 
order  in  which  they  stand,  nother  having  recnnne 
to  tngection,  nor  to  unavailable  attempts  to  prove 
that  eatable  figs  could  have  been  found  on  the  tnes 
in  March.  It  is  true  tliat  occasionally  the  winter 
figs  remain  oo  the  tree  in  mild  seasons,  and  msr 
be  gathered  the  folk>wing  spring,  but  this  is  not  ta 
be  considered  a  usual  circumstance ;  and  even  thex 
figs,  which  ripen  late  in  the  year,  do  not,  in  tke 
natural  order  of  things,  continue  on  the  tree  at  > 
time  when  it  is  shooting  forth  its  leaves. 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  unrecaonablenea  sf 
the  whole  ti-ansaction  ?  It  was  stated  above  thtt 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  theleares; 
consequently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  skoolil 
a  Iso  have  bad  some  figs  as  welL  As  to  what  natonl 
causes  had  operated  to  effect  so  unusual  a  thing  Ibr 
a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  H  is  unim- 
portant to  inquire ;  but  the  stepping  out  of  the  nj 
with  the  possible  chance  (tl  ipa,  si  forte,  "uaia 
the  circumstances;"  see  Winer,  Oram,  of  S.  T. 
Diction,  p.  465,  Maason's  Transl.)  of  finding  lataUe 
fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  Han^,  wouU 
probably  be  repeated  by  any  observant  modem  ti»- 
veller  in  Palestine.  The  whole  question  tonn  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  tree ;  had  it  not  pradaimed 
by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-trees,  sod 
thua  proudly  exhibited  its  precocioumas ;  had  our 
Lord  at  that  season  of  the  year  visited  any  of  the 
other  fig-trees  upon  whidi  no  leaves  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared with  the  prospect  of  finding  fimit, — then  the 
case  would  be  altered,  and  the  unreasonableness  ssd 
injustice  real.  The  words  of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  «i» 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  the  order  of  the 
words  naturally  sn^^ests.  The  Erangdist  gives  tlie 
reason  why  no  fruit  mis  fonnd  on  the  tree,  rii., "  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  time  for  fruit ;"  we  are  left  ts 
infer  the  reason  why  it  ought  to  have  had  fiTiit  if  it 
were  true  to  its  pretensions ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  miracle  had  a  typical  design,  to  she* 
how  God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professiai; 
like  this  precocious  fig-tree  "  to  be  first,"  shouU  be 
"  last "  in  His  favour,  seeing  that  no  frnit  was  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  *s  WoKbwortji  well 
expresses  it,  "the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religions  pn> 
fession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
ostentatious  display  of  the  law,  and  vain  exaberance 
of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  works." 

Since  the  above  was-written  we  have  referred  Is 
Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracle  (p.  -138),.aad  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  corroboratire 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  artide.  The  foUown^ 
observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  it : — "  All  the  explanations  which  p  to 
prove  that,  according  to  the  natural  older  of  thinp 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  there  might  bsve 
been  even  at  this  early  time  of  the  year  figs  on 
that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which  had  survived  till 
spring  or  the  early  figs  of  spring  thenudres:  all 
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these,  ingenioos  u  they  often  are,  yet  eeem  to  me 
beside  the  matter.  For,  without  entering  further 
into  the  question  whether  they  prove  their  point  or 
not,  they  shatter  npoo  that  oi  yitp  ^v  Kcupht  iriKtiv 
of  St.  &larl(;  from  which  it  is  plain  that  no  such 
calculation  of  probabilities  browjht  the  Lord  thither, 
but  those  abnormal  leaves  which  he  had  a  right  to 
count  would  have  been  accompanied  wUA  abnormal 
fruit,"  See  abo  Trench's  admirable  refeivnce  to 
lii.  xvii.  24. 

FIB  («^-l2,  birdsh;  D'nm,  birSthtm:  ip- 
Ktvtos,  xiSpos,  irlrvs,  Kwrdpurffot,  miitii :  abies, 
cupressiis).  The  Hebrew  term  in  all  probability 
denotes  either  the  Pinus  halepensis  or  the  Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  both  of  which  trees  grow  in  Lebanon, 
and  would  supply  eicellent  timber  for  the  purposes 
to  which  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  berish  was 
applied ;  as,  for  instance,  for  boards  or  planks  for 
the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  15) ;  for  its  two  doors  (ver. 
34) ;  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  (2  Chr. 
iii.  5) ;  for  ship-boards  (Ez.  xxrii.  5) ;  for  musical 
instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  H).  The  red  heart-wood 
of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was  no  doubt 
extensively  used  in  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  and 
the  identification  of  berosh  or  beroth  with  this  tree 
receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  LXX. 
words  ApKtvOot  and  K^ipos,  **  a  juniper."  The 
deodai-,  the  larch,  and  .Scotch  fir,  which  have  been 
by  some  writeis  identified  with  the  ber6sh,  do  not 
exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.     [Cedar.] 

FITCHES  (i*.  *.  Vetches)  ;  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Heb.  words  eussemeth  and 
ktttach.    As  to  the  former  see  Rye. 

Ketzach  (nvp> :  iit\iii6ioy :  gith)  denotes  with- 
out doubt  the  Nigella  aativa,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  oitler  Rammculaceae, 
and  sub-order  Jfelleboreae,  which  grows  in  the  S. 
of  Elurope  and  in  the  N,  of  Africa.   It  was  finmeily 
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cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  its  seeit, 
which  are  to  this  day  used  In  Eastern  countries  as 
a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where  especial  re- 
ference h  made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it ;  not 
with  "a  threshing  instrument"  (Jlto,  ^'^Pl),  but 
"  with  a  staff"  (DSO),  because  the  heavy-armed 
cylinder)  of  the  fbrmer  implement  would  have 
crashed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella.  The 
luKiatiov  of  Dioioorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sprengel)  is 


uoquestioDably  the  Nigella ;  both  these  terms  having 
reference  to  its  black  seeds,  which,  accordin);  to  the 
above-named  author  and  Pliny  {N.  H.  xii.  8),  were 
sometimes  mixed  with  bread.  The  word  0itA  is  of 
uncertain  origin.  It  isiised  by  Pliny  (iV.^xx.  17), 
who  says,  "  Gith  ex  Graeds  alii  meUuithion,  alii 
melaspermon  vocant."  Plantusalso(A«f.  v.  2,  39) 
has  the  same  word  ^:  "Os  calet  tibi!  num  gU 
frigide&ctas,"     Comp.  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  71), 

Besides  the  N.  sativa,  there  is  another  species, 
the  N,  arveniii,  which  may  be  included  under  the 
term  tetzach ;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last-named 
plant  are  less  aromatic  than  the  other. 

FLAG ;  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Heb.  woi-ds  dch&  and  s6ph. 

1.  Achi  (4ntt:  ixh  "X*')  $oiroiiov:  locu$ 
palustris,  carectum:  A.  V.  "meadow,"  "flag"), 
a  word  according  to  Jerome  ( Comment,  in  Is.  xix, 
7)  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  places."  "  Quum  ab  eruditis 
quaererem,"  says  Jerome,  "quod  hie  sermo  signi- 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  Aegyptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum 
omne  quod  in  palude  rirem  natcitur,  appelhui." 
In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "Can  the  AchA  grow 
without  water  ?  "  It  seems  probable  that  some 
specific  plant  is  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  {^Hierob.  i.  342),  for  the  ichi 
is  mentioned  with  the  gSme,  "  the  papyrus."  The 
word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  16,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-fiivouiM  kine  came  up 
out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dchi.  Royle  ( Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  "  -Achu  "j  and  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  on  Gen. 
I.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  tiiat  the  dcAtl  denotes  the 
Cffperva  escutentut.  The  hist-named  writer  iden- 
tiHes  this  sedge  with  the  ita\iva8i\kri  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8,  §1 2),  which  phint  was 
much  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is.  How- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  malinathalla 
denotes,  as  Schneider  has  shown.  The  LXX.  render 
'irdth  by  S^'  '■>  Is.  xix.  7.  [See  Reed.]  Kalisch 
{Comtnent.  on  Gen.  /.  o.)  says  that  the  dchA  "is 
unquestionably  either  the  Cyperus  esculentus  or  the 
Sutomus  umbeHatua."  We  are  quite  onable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  Cypena  esculentus 
and  the  B.  wnbellatus ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
Greek  fioiroiuts  denotes  the  Utter  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  ichi  of  Job  viii.  11,  may  be  represented  by 
the  Butomus  umbellatus,  or  "flowering  rush,"  which 
grows  in  Palestine  and  the  East.  The  ich6  of  Gen. 
(/.  c.)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  such 
marshy  v^tation  as  is  seen  on  some  parts  of  the  K  ile. 
As  to  discussions  on  the  origin  of  4nK,  see  Celsius, 
Hierob.  1.  c. ;  Jablonski,  Opusc.  i.  45,  ii.  159,  ed. 
Te- Water ;  Schultens,  Comment,  ad  Job,  1.  c,  and 
Gesenios,  J7>es.  s,  v.,  be. 

2.  5tipA(e|4D:  t\os:  carectum,  pelagus)  oocan 
frequently  m  the  0.  T.  in  connexion  with  yam, 
"  sea,"  to  denote  the  "  Red  Sea"  (tJID-D;).  [SEA.] 
The  term  here  appears  to  be  used  in  a  veiy  wide 
sense  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind."  The  yam- 
li^h  therefore  is  the  "  sea  of  weeds,"  and  perhaps, 
as  Stanley  (S.  4'  P.  p.  6,  note)  oheerves,  siph  "  may 
be  applied  to  any  aqueous  vegetation,"  which  would 
include  the  arborescent  coral  growths  for  which  this 
sea  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  different  algae 
which  grow  at  the  bottom :  see  Pliny  (iV.  ff.  xiii. 
25)  and  Shaw  (TVoe.  p.  387,  foL  1738),  who 
spades  of  a  "  variety  of  algne  and  fuei  that  grow 
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nithin  ita  channel,  and  at  low  water  are  led  in  I 
grcHt  quantities  upon  the  seashore "  (see  alw  p.  I 
;i84).  The  woixl  lOpA  in  Jon.  ii.  5,  translated  | 
"  weeds  "  by  the  A.  V„  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  | 
referenre  to  "  sea-weed,"  and  more  especially  to  the  i 
long  ribbon-like  fit>nds  of  the  LamiTutritie^  or  the ; 
entanglpJ  masse  of  F«ci.  In  Ei.  ii.  3, 5,  however,  I 
wheie  we  read  that  Moses  was  Laid  "  in  the  s&ph 
('  Hai.'s,'  A.  V.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is  probable 
that  "iTeJs"  or  '■rushes,"  be,  are  denoted,  as 
Kab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "  a  place  thick  with  reeds." 
(S<«  O'lsiu-s  Hitroh.  ii.  66. J  The  yam-auph  in  the 
('optic  VM-sion  'as  in  Ei.  x.  19,  xiii.  18,  Ps.  cri.  7, 
9,  -i-l  I  is  rendeied  "  the  Sari-sea."  The  woiti  Sari 
is  the  old  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed  "  or  a  "  rush  "  of ' 
some  kind.  Jablou-ski  {Opusc.  i.  266)  gives  /uncus 
as  its  rendering,  and  compares  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phnv~tus  iJfist.  Plant,  ir.  8,  §2,5)  which  thus 
describes  the  sari: — "  The  sari  grows  in  water  about 
marshes  and  those  watery  places  'which  the  river 
after  its  return  to  its  lied  leaves  behind  it;  it  has  a 
haid  and  clonely-twijited  root,  (iom  which  spring  the 
.ir.rin  (stalks,  so  called."  Pliny  [N.H.  liii.  23)  thus 
speaks  of  this  plant : — **  The  sari,  which  grows 
about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubby  kind  of  plant  (?),  com- 
monly bein;;  about  two  cubits  high,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb ;  it  has  the  panicle  tcoma)  of  the 
papyrus,  au<l  is  similarly  eaten ;  the  root,  on  ac- 
count of  its  hjtrdness,  is  used  in  blacksmiths'  shops 
instead  of  chaicoal."  .Sprenj^l  (liei.  Herb.  i.  78) 
identities  the  s«ri  of  Theophrastiis  with  the  Cypena 
fa.ttuiiiit.iis,  Linn. ;  but  the  description  is  too  vague 
tu  serve  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  idea tilication.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  sUph  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
general  sense  like  our  English  "weeds."  It  cannot 
be  restricted  to  denote  alga,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavoured to  show,  because  ali/a  is  not  found  in 
the  Nile.  Lady  Calcott  {Script.  Herb.  p.  158) 
thinks  the  Zaiera  marina  ("giass-wnwk")  may 
be  intended ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  fitvour  of  such 
an  opinion.  The  siph  of  la.  lix.  6,  where  it  is 
mentioned  with  the  k&neh,  appeals  to  be  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  denote  some  species  of 
"  reed  "  or  "  tall  grass."  There  are  various  kinds 
of  Ci/peraceae  and  tall  Graminaceae,  sach  as 
Arundo  and  Sacchantm,  in  Egypt.  [Keed.J 
FLOWEBS.  [Palestine,  Botany  op.] 
FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Zib^  (2^2]:  luna:  nuaca)  occurs  only  in 
Ecc.  X.  1 ,  "  Dead  zibibtm  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour,"  and 
in  Is.  vii.  18,  where  ft  is  said,  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss 
for  the  iib6h  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name  it  is  probable  is 
a  generic  oue  for  any  insect,  but  the  etymology  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  (.see  Gescnius,  T/ies.p.  401  ;  Heb. 
and  Chald.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  and  Ktirst,  Heb.  Concord. 
a.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage  allusion  is  made 
to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  fiunily  Muacidae,  getting  into 
vessels  of  ointment  or  other  substances;  even  in 
this  country  we  know  what  an  intolerable  nuisance 
the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot  summer  when  they 
abound,  crawling  everywhere  and  into  everything ; 
but  in  the  East  the  nuisance  is  tenfold  greater.  The 
tibib  from  the  rivera  of  Egypt  has  by  some  writers, 
as  by  Oedmann  ( Vermisch.  Samm.  vi.  79),  been 
identifieil  with  the  zimb  of  which  Bruce  (Trai). 
T.  190)  gives  a  description,  and  which  is  evidently 
some  species  of  Tabanus.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has 
given  some  aocount  ( Ihxnsac.  of  the  Enlomol.  Soc. 
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ii.  p.  183),  of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  of 
IHhebah,  a  term  almost  identical  with  zA£i.  It 
would  not  do  to  press  too  much  upon  this  point 
when  it  is  considered  that  Hk^pt  abounds  with 
noxious  insects ;  but  it  mast  be  allowed  that  then 
is  some  reason  for  this  identification ;  and  though, 
as  was  stated  above,  iibiii  is  probably  a  giiuric 
name  for  ia>y  flies,  in  tliis  passage  of  Isaiah  it  may  be 
used  to  denote  some  very  troublesome  and  injurioiu 
fly,  ic«ct'  i^oxHr.  "  The  DtMxtb  is  a  long  grey 
fly.  which  comes  out  about  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and 
is  like  the  Cleg  of  the  north  uf  England ;  it  abounds 
in  calm  hot  weather,  aitd  is  otten  met  with  in  Jaoe 
and  July,  both  in  the  desert  and  ou  the  Nile." 
This  insect  is  very  injurious  to  camels,  and  caoMs 
their  death,  if  the  disease  which  it  generates  is  ne- 
glected ;  it  attacks  both  man  and  bnst. 

2.  'Ar6b  {21B:  teuriiuna:  omae  gema  ms*- 
carton,  mu»cae  diversi  getteris,  musoa  graciaima : 
"  swaims  of  flies,"  "  divers  sorts  offltes,"  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent  to 
punish  Phai-aoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31;  Ps.  Iiiriii. 
45,  cT.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  paitinilsr 
insect  is  denoted  by  'ir6b,  or  whether  any  one  specits 
is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a  matte  of 
dispute.  The  Scriptural  details  are  as  follows: — 
the  'Srdb  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  they 
coveted  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the  people,  the 
land  was  bid  waste  on  their  account.  From  the 
expression  in  ver.  31,  **  there  remained  not  caie." 
some  writers  have  condtided  that  the  Heb.  word 
ptunts  to  some  definite  species ;  we  do  not  tbiak, 
however,  that  much  stress  ought  to  be  laid  npn 
this  argument;  if  the  'dr6b  be  taken  (o  deflate 
"swarms,"  as  the  .\.  V.  renders  it,  the  "not  one 
remaining,"  may  surely  have  for  its  antecedent  sn 
individual  fly  understood  in  the  collective  "swamu." 
The  LXX.  exphiin  'drib  by  Kwifuna,  «.«."  dog- 
fly  ;"  it  is  not  very  clear  what  insect  is  meant  by 
this  Gi%ek  term,  which  is  frequent  in  Homer,  who 
ol\en  uses  it  as  on  abusive  epithet.  It  is  not  iD>- 
probable  that  one  of  the  Hippoboacidae,  perhaps  H. 
Equina,  Linn.,  is  the  xuvo/uiia  of  Aelian  (X.  A.  iv. 
51),  though  Homer  may  have  used  the  compoonl 
term  to  denote  extreme  impudence,  implied  by  the 
shameleasness  of  the  dog  and  the  teexing  imperti- 
nence of  the  common  fly  {Muted).  As  the  'drii 
are  said  to  have  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians it  seems  not  improbable  that  common  tJies 
( Muscidae)  are  more  especially  intended,  and  that 
the  compound  Kvy6iima  denotes  the  grievous  nature 
of  the  plague,  though  we  see  no  treason  to  lettrict 
the  'drdb  to  any  one  family.  "  Of  insects,"  s«Ts 
Sonniui  {Trao.  iii.  p.  199),  "the  most  troubl^ 
some  in  Egypt  are  flies ;  both  man  and  beast  are 
cruelly  tonnented  with  them.  No  idea  can  be 
formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity.  It  is  in  vaia 
to  drive  them  away,  they  letum  again  in  the  self- 
same moment,  and  their  pei^everance  weai-ies  out 
the  most  patient  spirit."  The  'ordft  may  include 
various  species  of  Culicidae  (gnats),  such  ss  the 
musquitoe,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inteivret  the  "de- 
vouring "  nature  of  the  'duvb  (in  Ps.  liiviii.  45) 
in  a  strictly  liteial  sense;  though  the  expiesaen 
used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  flics, 
which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may  be  rejaidw 
as  a  **  plague,"  and  which  are  the  gi«it  instrumfiit 
of  spreading  the  well-known  ophthalmia  which  is 
conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  lh«e 
dreadful  pests;  or  the  literal  meaning  of  the 'ar* 
**  devouring  "  the  EgyptitOK,  may  he  understood  a 
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it«  fullest  sense  of  the  Uxaoidae,  if  we  auppoee  that 
tjie  people  may  have  been  punished  by  the  laiTse 
gninini;  adnlttajice  into  the  bodies,  as  into  the 
stomach,  frontal  tdnus,  and  intestineit,  and  bo  occa- 
sioning in  a  hot  climate  many  instances  of  death  ;* 
see  for  cases  of  Myasia  produced  by  Dipterotu  harvae, 
H-an$acti(m  of  Entomol.  Soc.  ii.  pp.  266-269. 

The  identification  of  the  'drib  with  the  codtroach 
{Blatta  Ortentalu),  which  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Sam. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  {Bridgw. 
Treat,  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  IS.t?  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  Etd.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  {AUuchus  tacer),  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  H.  Kalisch  ( Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment. 
Ex.  I.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  "  bat  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  Hy  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not  by 
day  ?  *  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
leading  in  our  own  version. 

FOWL,  FOWLEE.    [Spabrow.] 

FOX  laddUkm  to  the  article  on,  p.  633]. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  word 
sMi'il  (^inB*)  denotes  the  "  jackal "  (Conis  aureus), 

as  well  as  "  the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10, 
"  they  shall  be  a  poi-tion  for  sh6  dUm,"  evidently 
refers  to  "jackals, '  which  are  ever  ready  to  prey 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  the' slain :  indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  "jackal"  is  the  animal 
more  particalarly  signified  in  almost  all  the  passages 
in  the  0.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  occurs.  The 
portiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  as  strong  in  the  jackal 
as  in  the  fox  ;■■  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  sh&'dl,  the  Persian  shagal,  the  German 
tthakal,  and  the  English  jackal,  are  all  connected 
with  each  other. 

The  tlUCdttm  of  Jndg.  xv.  4  are  evidently 
"  jackals,"  and.  not  "  foies,"  for  the  foimer  animal 
is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  .Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catching 
so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  i-eadily  have 
••  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (137)  pro- 
perly means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together  for 
the  most  part  in  large  groups.  The  whole  passage, 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson  avenged 
bmiself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the  tails  of  two 
jackals  together,  with  a  tirebrand  between  them, 
and  then  sending  them  into  the  standing  com 
and  orchards  of  bis  enemies,  has,  it  is  well  known, 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Dr.  Kennicott 
{Semarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  0.  T.,  Oxford, 
1787,  p.  too)  proposed,  on  the  authority  of  seven 
Heb.MSS.,toreads«d/lm(D»^yK'),"sheaves"(?), 
instead  of  sA<l'(U!m  (Dv^^),  leaving  out  the  letter 
y :  the  meaning  then  being,  simply,  that  Samson 
took  300  sheaves  of  com,  and  put  end  to  end  ("  tail 
to  tail"),  and  then  set  a  btiming  torch  between 
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*  There  Is,  however,  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  above 
explanation,  for  the  common  flies  in  Egypt  well  merit  the 
epithet  of  "  devonring."  Mr.  Tristram  assares  us  that  he 
has  had  bis  ankles  and  Instep  covered  with  blood  from  the 
hite  of  tbe  common  fly,  as  be  lay  on  the  sand  In  the  desert 
with  his  boots  oS^ 


them.  (See  also  what  an  anonymous  French  author 
has  written  imder  the  title  of  Rinards  de  Samson, 
and  his  arguments  refuted  in  a  treatise,  '  De  Vul- 
pibus  Simsonaeis,'  by  B.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Thes.  Nov. 
Theol.  Phil.  i.  553,  sqq.)  The  proposed  reading 
of  Kennicott  has  deservedly  found  little  fitvour  with 
commentators.  Not  to  mention  the  authority  of  the 
important  old  versions  which  are  opposed  to  this 
view,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  ahidlbn  cannot  mean 
"sheaves."  The  word,  which  occurs  only  three 
times,  denotes  in  Is.  xl.  12  "  the  hollow  of  the  hand," 
and  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  Ez.  xiii.  19,  "  handtuls." 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  in 
tmderstanding  how  two  animals  tied  toother  by  their 
tails  would  run  &r  in  the  same  direction.  Col.  H. 
Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art. '  Shual ' ;  observes,  "  they 
would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately fight  most  fiercely."  Probably  they  would ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  in  reply  to  the 
objections  which  critics  have  advanced  to  this  ti-an- 
saction  of  the  Hebrew  Judge,  that  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  that  two  jackals  united  by  their  tails 
tcoald  run  counter,  and  thus  defeat  the  intended 
purpose ;  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  verifica- 
tion of  a  Scripture  narrative  the  proper  course  is 
experimental  where  it  can  be  resorted  to.  Again,  we 
know  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  the  cord  which 
attached  the  animals,  a  consideration  which  is  ob- 
viously of  much  importance  in  the  question  at  issue, 
for,  as  jackals  are  gregarious,  the  couples  would 
naturally  mn  together  if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord 
of  two  or  thiw  yards,  especially  when  we  reflect 
'that  the  terrified  animals  would  endeavour  to  escape 
as  for  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  their  captor, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  his  sight.  Col. 
U.  Smith's  explanation,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Kitto  (in  the  Pict.  Bibl.  in  Judg.  I.  c),  viz., 
that  by  "tail  to  tail"  is  to  be  understood  the 
end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  is  contnidicted  by  the  immediate  context, 
where  it  is  said  that  Samson  "  put  a  fii'ebrand  ir. 
the  midst  between  two  tails."  The  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  correct  lendering 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  its  favour.  But  if  the  above  re- 
marks are  deemed  inadequate  to  a  satis&ctory  solu- 
tion of  Samson's  exploit,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  he  had  men  to  help  him,  both  in  the  capture 
of  the  jackals  and  in  the  use  to  which  he  put 
them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  tliat  the 
animals  were  all  caught  at,  and  let  loose  from  the 
same  place:  some  might  have  been  taken  in  one 
portion  of  the  Philistines'  territory,  and  some  in 
another,  and  let  loose  in  different  parts  of  thecountry. 
This  view  would  obviate  the  alleged  difficulty  alluded 
to  above ;  for  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
Jackals  to  mn  any  great  di-ttance  in  oider  to  insure 
the  greatest  amount  of  damage  to  the  crops:  160 
diifei-ent  centres,  so  to  speak,  of  conflagration 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Philistines  must  have 
burnt  up  nearly  all  their  com  ;  and,  from  the  whole 
context,  it  is  evident  that  the  injury  done  was  one 
of  almost  imlimited  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  Jackal  of  the 


<>  We  lemember  some  years  ago  testing  this  fondness 
for  grapes  tn  the  Jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves.  In  the 
Begent's  Park  Zooli^cal  Oardens.  llie  two  Srst-named 
animals  sts  the  fTult  with  avidity,  but  tbe  wolves  would 
not  touch  it 
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<x>untr7  w  the  C'unij  aureus,  which  may  be  heard 
every  night  in  the  villagfs.  Hemprich  and  tUiren- 
beii;  ^Sl/m6.  Pht/s.  ft.  i.)  speak  of  a  vulpine  linimal, 
undei-  the  name  of  Cants  5yriacKS,  a*  oreuiring  in 


Lebanon.  Col.  H.  Smith  has  (ij^red  an  animal  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  **  Syrian  fox,"  or  Vulpet 
Thateh,  or  Taaieb  ;  but  we  h.ive  l»een  quite  unable 
to  identify  the  aoinial  n'lth  any  known  species.* 
The  Kgyptian  Vtilpes  A'UotUiit,  and  doubtless  the 


rn^mAiMtal. 


common  foi  of  our  own  country  (  V.  vulgaris),  are 
Palestine  species.  Hasselquist  ( Trav.  p.  184)  say« 
foies  are  common  in  the  stony  countiy  about  Beth- 
lehem, and  near  the  Convent  of  St.  John  ;  where 
about  mintage  time  they  destroy  all  the  vines  unless 
they  ai-e  strictly  watched.  That  jackals  and  foxes 
were  formerly  rtrj  common  in  some  parts  of  Pales- 
tine is  evident  from  the  names  of  places  derived  from 
tlieae  ■nim.U,  as  Hazar^hual  (Josh.  zv.  28),  Shaal- 
bim  (Judg.  i.  35). 

FBOO  (JTIBV,  tzepliardfa:  /Mrpoxoi :  rona), 
the  animal  selected  by  Ood  as  an  instrument  for 
humbling  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Ex.  riil.  2-14;  Ps. 
btxriii.  45;  ct.  30;  Wisd.  lix.  10) ;  frogs  came  in 
prodigious  ntunbers  from  the  canak,  the  rivers,  and 
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the  ovens  and  kneading  troogfas ;  when  at  the  com- 
maoi  of  Moses  the  ings  died,  the  people  gathend 
them  in  iieaps,  and  **the  land  stank  '  from  the 
corruption  of  the  bodies.  Then  can  be  no  doaU 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  miraculous ;  frogs, 
it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase,  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined to  oocar  in  such  multitudse  as  marked  the 
second  plague  of  Egypt, — indeed  similar  plagues  art 
on  record  as  having  occurred  in  various  places,  ai 
at  Poeonia  and  Dardania,  vriiere  frogs  suddenly  ap- 
peered  in  such  numbers  as  to  cau'^e  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  that  region — (ste  Eustathios  on  Hem.  IL 
i.,  and  otlier  quotations  dted  by  Bochart,  Hient. 
iii.  575) — but  that  the  tranaactioa  was  miracolooi 
appears  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  time  of  the  oocurrenee  was  in  spnng, 
when  frogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  nte  not  sufficiently  devdoped  to  enable  than 
to  go  &r  from  the  water.  2.  The  ftvgs  would  not 
naturally  have  died,  in  such  prodigious  numbers  as 
is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (Ex.  viii.  7)  that  the  Egyptian  "msp- 
dans  brought  up  frogs."  Some  writeis  have  denied 
that  they  could  have  had  any  such  power,  and  think 
that  they  must  have  practised  some  deceit.  It  is 
worthy  of  remarli,  that  though  they  may  have  bea 
permitted  by  God  to  increase  the  phigues,  they  were 
quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  cciisidend 
a  symbol  of  an  impeifect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated  fjtim  the  slime  of  the  river— Va  i%t 
rm  roTniuS  lAvor  (see  HorapoUo,  i.  26).  A  frn; 
sitting  npou  a  lotus  {Nelumbium)  was  al<o  regatded 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  return 
of  the  Kile  to  its  bed  after  the  iniiDdations.  Hence 
the  Egyptian  word  Hhrur,  which  was  used  to  denote 
the  N  ile  deacmdinq,  was  also,  with  the  slight  chaage 
of  the  liist  letter  into  an  aspirate,  Chnir,  the  naoi 
of  a  frog  (Jablonski,  PanOt.  Aegypt.  ir.  1,  §9). 

The  only  known  spedes  of  frog  which  occnn  st 
present  in  Egypt  is  the  Raita  esculenta,  of  which 
two  varieties  are  described  which  differ  from  Spsl- 
lanzani's  spedes  in  some  slight  peculiarities  (XV- 
Kript.  dt  r£gypte.  Hist.  Xatur.  tom.  i.  p.  181, 
fol.  ed.).  The  Sana  eacuitnta,  the  wdl-knowa 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  which  occurs  also  in 
some  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  geogrsphicsl 
range,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  .^sia,  Africs, 
and  Europe.  Vow  the  R. punctata  (^PeloJytes)  ant 
to  be  described  as  an  Egyptian  spedes  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  spedes  is  not  fount  is 
Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  bat  the 
S.  esculenta  does  occur  in  that  country.  We  irt 
able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  Gilnther  of  the  British 
Museum  Cbafirms  this  statement.  A  spedes  of  tree- 
frog  (Byla')  occurs  in  Egypt;  but  with  this geoo 
we  have  nothing  to  do. 


G 

OALL,  the  repteseotative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  tnlrtrih,  or  mir6rih,  and  rSA. 

1.  MirMh or  mMrih  (mno  or  TritO:  x'^i- 
fel,  amaritudo,  viscera  mea)  denotes  etymologically 
"  that  which  is  bitter;"  see  Job  riii.  26,  "  tioii 


the  nuushes,  they  filled  the  bouses,  and  even  entered  I  writest  bitter  things  i^nst  me."    Hence  the  ttna 


°  The  late  CoL  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  make  drawlnca 
of  animals  from  all  sources,  such  as  moonmeots,  boofci, 
qjecimeiM,  fcc. ;  but,  as  bo  often  forgot  the  souzoes,  it  is 


difflcolt  In  several  Instances  to  ondentaod  what  sninal  In 
intended.  Dr.  Gray  tells  ns  that  be  was  unable  to  UeslHy 
many  of  the  horses  In  Jsidine's  jraturaUil't  Mrary. 
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GALL 

U  applied  to  the  *'  bile  "  or  "  gall "  from  its  intense 
bitterness  (Job  xri.  13,  xx.  25);  it  is  also  used  of 
the  "poison"  of  serpents  (Job  xi.  14),  whidi  the 
ancients  erroaeonsly  beliered  was  their  gall ;  see 
Plinr,  iV.  ff.  zi.  37, "  No  one  should  be  astonished 
that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the  poison  of 
serpents." 

8.  SM(Viir\or^t:  xoA4< 'iKfifa,  iyptcffris: 
M,  amaritudo,  caput),  generally  translated  "  gall " 
by  the  A.  V.  is  in  Hos.  x.  4,  rendered  "  hemlock  :" 
in  Deut.  ixiii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16,  rSah  denotes  the 
"  poison  "  or  "  venom  "  of  serpents.  Krom  Deut. 
xxix.  18,  "a  root  that  beareth  r^sA "  (margin  " a 
poisonful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii.  19,  "the  worm- 
wood and  the  rSdi,"  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4, 
"judgment  springeth  up  as  rda/t,"  it  is  evident  that 
the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and  perhaps 
poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also  be  used,  as  in 
PS.  Ixix,  21,  in  the  general  sense  of  "  something 
very  bitter."  Celsius  (^Sierob.  ii.  p.  46-521  thinks 
"hiemlocA"  (Cbni'um  maailatum)  is  intended,  and 
quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  in  view 
the  couch-erass  {THlicim  repens)  rather  than 
"  hemlock."  Rosonmaller  (Bib.  Sot.  p.  118)  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Lolium  temulentum  best 
agrees  with  the  paasoge  in  Hoseo,  where  the  rSsh  is 
said  to  grow  **  in  the  furrows  of  the  iield." 

Other  writers  have  supposed,  and  with  some 
reason  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  "their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  rfish"),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant 
must  be  intended.  Gesenius  (7'A«s.  p.  1251)  under- 
stands "poppies  ;"  Michaelis  (Sappl.  Lax.  Heb.  p. 
2220)  is  of  ofanion  that  riah  may  be  either  the 
Lotium  temulentan,  or  the  Solanum  {"  night- 
shade ").  Oedmaon  ( Verm.  Sam.  Pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
atones  in  favour  of  the  Cohoynth.  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
Gesenius :  the  capsules  of  the  Papaveraceae  may 
well  give  the  name  of  r^  ("head"),  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  heads.  The 
various  species  of  this  &mily  spring  up  quickly  in 
corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  exti'emely  bitter.  A 
steeped  solution  of  poppy  lieads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  gall "  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
the  t^VO  *D  may  be  the  poisonous  exti'act,  opium ; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
circumstance  of  the  Koman  soldiers  offering  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  galU"  according  to  St.  Ibtthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consi- 
deration. The  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x*M, 
which  is  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Heb.  rdsh  in  the 
Psalm  (Ixix.  21 )  which  foretels  the  Lord's  sufferings. 
St.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient  in  the  sour 
vinous  drink  to  be  "myrrh"  (oirot  i(riivfyufn4yos ), 
for  we  cannot  regaixl  the  transactions  as  difierent. 
"  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as  Hengstenberg 
(^CommetU,  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21)  remarks,  "designates 
ike  drink  theologically:  always  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and 
vin^ar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Psalms  more  manifest.  Maik  again  (xv,  23), 
according  to  M»  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward 
quality  of  the  drink."  Bengel  takes  quite  a  ditleient 
view ;  he  thinks  both  myrrh  and  gnll  were  added  to 
the  sour  wine :  "  myrrna  conditus  ex  more ;  felle 
adulteratns  ex  petnlantia"  ( Onom.  Nov.  Tetl.  Matt, 
I.  c).     Hengstenbcrg's  view  is  fiu-  preferable ;  nor 


OIEB-EAGLE 
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is  "  gall "  (xoA^)  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the 
draught  As  to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  deadening  pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  ai- 
minals  just  before  their  execution  a  cup  of  wine 
with  frankincense  in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  oJms  Kcerariifus  of  Ps.  Ix.  3; 
see  also  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  This  the  Talmud  states  was 
given  in  oitler  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Talm.  p.  2131),  who  thus  quotes  from  the' 
Talmud  (Sanied.  fol.  43,  1):  "Qui  exit  ut  ooci- 
datur  (ex  sententia  judicis)  potant  eum  gnmo 
thuris  in  poculo  vini  ut  distrahstur  mens  ejus." 
Rosenmiiller  (Bib.  Sot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  myrrh  was  given  to  our  Lord,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose (rf'  alleviating  his  sufferings,  but  in  order  that 
be  might  be  sustained  until  the  punishment  was 
completed.  He  quotes  ftom  Apuleius  (Metamorp. 
viii.),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  "disfigured 
himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  havint;  pre- 
viously strengthened  hinnelf  by  taking  mynh." 
How  far  the  frankincense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  was  supposed  to  possess  soporific 
properties,  or  in  any  wiiy  to  induce  an  alleviation 
of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  same  must 
be  said  of  the  otyos  iaiuifruriiins  of  St.  Mark ;  for 
it  is  quite  oeitain  that  neither  of  these  two  drugs 
in  question,  both  of  which  are  tho  produce  of  the 
same  natural  order  of  pkints  (Amyridaceae),  is 
ranked  among  the  hypnopoietics  by  modem  phy- 
sicians. It  is  true  that  Dioscorides  (i.  77)  ascribes 
a  soporific  propei-ty  to  myrrh,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  regarded  by  any  other  author. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  almost  concurrent 
opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  commentators  that 
the  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  was  offered  to 
bur  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a 
mitigation  of  suSering,  they  would  donbtleu  hare 
ofieved  a  draught  drugged  with  some  substance 
having  narcotic  properties.  The  drink  in  question 
was  probably  a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seasanmg  their 
various  wines,  which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol, 
soon  turned  sour,  with  rarious  epices,  drugs,  and 
perfumes,  such  as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper, 
ticiic.(Dict.  ofQr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  art.  •  Vinum"). 

GIEB-EAGLE  (Dm,  rdcAdm:  nom,  rdc*- 
imih:  Kixyos,  rop^vplar:  porphyria),  an  un- 
clean bird  mentioned  in  I.ev.  xi.  1 8  and  Deut.  xiv.  17. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  richdm  of  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  is  identical  in  reality  as  in  name 

s  ^, 
with  the  racham  («>a>-i)  ot  the.  Arabs,  viz.  the 

Egyptian  vulture  (Neophron^  percnopterus) ;  see 
Gesner,  De  Avib.  p.  1 76 ;  Bochart,  Hieroi.  iii.  p. 
56 ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  195,  and  Russell's  Natural 
Hiat.  of  Aleppo,  ii.  p.  195,  2nd  ed.  The  LXX. 
in  Lev.  /.  c.  renden  the  Heb.  term  by  "  swan " 
(itiKros),  while  in  Deut.  I.  c.  the  "  pui-ple  water- 
hen  "  (Porphyria  hyacitUhinia)  is  given  as  its  re- 
presentative. There  is  too  much  discrepancy  in  the 
LXX.  translations  of  the  various  birdis  mentioned 
in  the  Levitical  law  to  allow  us  to  attach  much 
weight  to  its  authority.  The  Hebrew  term  etymo- 
logically  signifies  "  a  bird  which  is  very  afectimate 
to  its  young,"  which  is  perfectly  true  of  the  Egyp- 
tian vulture,  bat  not  more  so  than  of  other  birds. 
The  Arabian   writers  rehite  many  &bles  of  the 
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SaAam,  some  of  which  the  reader  may  eee  in  the 
Hicrmoicon  of  Bochart  (iii.  p.  56).  The  Egyptian 
Tultarc,  aooording  to  Bruce,  is  called  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt "  Pharaoh's  Hen."    It  is  generally 


distiibuted  throughout  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Tristram 
says  it  is  commou  in  Palestine,  and  breeds  in  great 
numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceditm  {Ibis,  i.  23). 
Though  a  bird  of  decidedly  luprepossessing  appear- 
ance and  of  disgusting  habits,  the  Egyptians,  like  all 
other  Orientals,  wisely  protect  so  efficient  a  scavenger, 
which  rids  them  of  putrefying  carcases  that  would 
otherwise  breed  a  pestilence  in  their  towns.  Near 
Cairo,  says  Shaw  (TVoi!.  p.  388,  folio),  there  are 
several  flocks  of  the  Ach  Bobba,  "  white  &ther," — 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Turks,  partly  out  of  the 
reverence  they  have  for  it,  partly  from  the  colour  of 
its  plumage — "  which  like  the  ravens  about  oai 
metropolis  feed  upon  the  carrion  and  nastiness  that 
is  thrown  without  the  city."  Voung  birds  areof  a 
brown  colour  with  a  few  white  feathers ;  adult  speci- 
mens are  white,  except  tbe  primaiy  and  a  poilion 
of  the  seoondju-y  wing-feathers,  which  are  black. 
Natui-nlists  have  itfcried  this  vulture  to  the ' 
wtpKviwrtpot  or  ipttwiXofiyos  of  Aristotle  {Hist.  I 
.dn.  ix.  22,  §2,  ed  Schneid.). 

GOAT  [addition  to  tlu  article  on,  p.  705]. 
There  appear  to  be  two  or  thiee  varieties  of  the 
common  goat  <  Ilinus  aegagms)  at  present  bi%i  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical 
with  tliose  which  were  I'eared  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most  maiked  varieties 
are  the  Syrian  goat  {Capra  Mambfica,  Linn.),  with 
long  thick  pendent  ears,  which  are  often,  says 
Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  150,  2nd  ed.), 
a  foot  long,  and  the  Augora  goat  (Capra  Angorensis, 
Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  The  Syrian  goat  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  An.  ix,  27,  §3).  There 
is  also  a  variety  that  diifei's  but  little  fi'om  British 
specimens.  Goats  have  finm  the  earliest  ages  been 
considered  important  animals  in  rural  economy,  both 
on  account  of  the  milk  they  afford  and  the  excellency 
of  the  Hesh  of  the  young  animals.  The  goat  is  figui'ed 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Egypt,  i.  223).  Col.  Ham.  Smith  (Griffiths'  An. 
King.  iv.  308)  describes  three  Egyptian  breeds: 
one  with  long  hair,  depressed  horns,  ears  small  and 
pendent ;  another  with  hoi-ns  very  spiial,  and  ears 


•  Comp.  Theocritus,  Id.  vlll.  «,  'O  rpiyt,  tiv  KtvKiv 
•ixdy  irtf,  and  Vitg,  Ed.  vli.  ?,  "Vlr  gregls  ipse 
caper." 


GOAT 

longer  than  the  head  ;  and  a  thinl,  which  occozs  in 
Upper  Egypt,  without  horns. 

Goats  were  ofiered  as  sacrifices  (Lev.  iii.  12,  ii.  IS; 
Ex.  xii.  5,  &c.)  ;  their  milk  was  used  as  food  (Prar. 
xxvii.  27) ;  their  flesh  was  eaten  ( Deut.  liv.  4 ;  Cm. 
xxrii.  9) ;  their  hair  was  used  for  the  curtains  ot  th< 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xixvi.  14),  and  for  stofBo; 
bolsteia  (1  Sam.  xix.  13) ;  their  skins  were  some- 
times used  OS  clothing  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

The  passage  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  which  compans  the 
liair  of  the  beloved  to  "  a  flock  of  goats  that  ni 
of  Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  fine 
hair  of  the  Angoia  breed.  Some  have  very  plic- 
sibly  supposed  that  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  I'J, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  shepherd  **  taking  out  of  tli> 
mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  tv,' 
alludes  to  the  long  pendulous  eau-s  of  the  Syrun 
breed  (see  Banner's  Obser.  iv.  162).  In  Prov.  m, 
3 1,  a  he-goat  is  mentioned  OS  one  of  the  "  fonrthm^ 
which  are  comely  in  going;"  in  allusion,  piotablr, 
to  the  stately  march  of  tlie  lender  of  tie  ti&s. 
which  was  always  associated  in  the  mindi  of  tlic 
Hebrews  with  the  notion  of  dignity.  Heoce  the 
metaphor  in  Is.  xiv.  9,  '^  all  the  chief  one»  (margin, 
'  great  goats ')  of  the  earth."  So  the  AleianhiM 
version  of  the  LXX.  understands  the  allusioo,  isl 
rpiyos  iryoiittros  otToAJou.* 


Lot]ff.«and  Qjiten  |oa«. 

As  to  the  ye'Mm  (D»^ :  rpeetiXatn,  l^»f  ■ 
ibices:  "  wild  goats,"  A.  V.),  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, as  the  Vulg.  interprets  the  word,  list 
some  species  of  ibex  is  denot«l,  perhaps  the  Ca/n 
Sinaitica  (Ehrenb.),  the  Beden  or  JaeU  of  Eppi 
and  Arabia.  This  ibex  was  noticed  at  Siasi  kr 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  {Si/m.  Phi/s.  1. 1 8),  sad 
by  Burckhaidt  {Trav.  p.  526;,  who  (p.  405)  thns 
speaks  of  these  animals  ;  "  In  all  the  volkyj  so'lti 
of  the  Modjeb,  and  po!  ticularly  in  those  of  Moiitk 
and  El  Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain  goats,  aii<i 

by  the  Arabs  Beden  (   .Ju),  are  met  with,    ti* 
is  the  steinbock*"  or  boaquetin  of  the  Swiss  sad  Trm 


>•  The  Capn  IHrntitka  Is  not  identical  with  lteS«iM 
Ibex  or  stelnbock  (C.  /tec),  tbon^  It  Is  a  closdj  ilM 
species. 
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AIp«.  They  pasture  in  flocks  of  forty  and  fifty 
togrther.  Gi-eiit  numbers  of  them  are  killed  by  the 
people  of  Korek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold  their  flesh  in 
high  estimation.  They  sell  the  large  knotty  honia 
to  the  Hebi'ew  merchants,  who  carry  them  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  are  worked  into  bandies  for  knives 

and  daggera The  Arabs  told  me  that  it  is 

dilficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that  the  huntei-s 
hide  tliemselres  among  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of 
streams  where  the  animals  resoit  in  the  evening  to 
drink.  They  also  asseited  that,  when  pursued,  t)iey 
will  throw  themselves  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet  and 
more  upon  their  beads  without  recaring  aay  injui7." 
Hasselquist  (TKio.  p.  190)  speaks  of  rock  goats 
{Copra  cervicapra,  Ijnu.)  which  he  saw  hunted 
with  falcons  neoi-  Nazaieth.  But  the  C.  ceroicofra 
of  Linnens  is  an  antelope  (AtitUope  cervicapra. 
Pall.). 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  attending  the  iden- 
tification of  the  akk6  (bp)K),  which  the  LXX.  ren- 
der by  rpcq/iXw^os,  and  the  Vulg.  tragelaphut. 
The  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5  as  one 
of  the  animals  that  might  be  eaten,  is  rendej^d 
"  wild  goat"  by  the  A.  V.  Some  have  i-efened  the 
aiH  to  the  ciAu  of  the  Persians,  i. «.  the  Capreohu 
pyganjus,  or  the  "tailless  roe"  (Shaw,  Zool.  ii.  287), 
of  Central  Asia.  If  we  could  satisfactorily  establish 
the  identity  of  the  Persian  woM  writh  the  Hebrew, 
the  animal  in  question  might  represent  the  akko  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  might  formerly  have  inha- 
bited the  Lebanon,  tliough  it  is  not  found  in  Pa- 
lestine now.  Perhaps  the  pnseng  [Cap.  aegagru% 
Cuv.),  which  some  have  taken  to  be  the  patent  stock 
of  the  common  gont,  and  which  at  present  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Hei-sia  and  Caucasus,  may  have  in 
Biblical  times  been  found  in  Palestine,  and  may  be 
the  aiAS  of  Scripture.  But  we  allow  this  is  mere 
conjecture, 
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Oont  of  Mutuit  Stnu. 


GOXJBD  [addition  io  the  article  on,  p.  724]. 
Thei-e  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
kllidydn  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah 
before  Nineveh  is  the  Ricinu$  communit,  or  castor- 
oil  phmt,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia,  is  now 
naturalised  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  This  plant,  which  varies  considerably  in 
file,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  England  seldom 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  three  or  four  feet, 
receives  its  generic  name  from  the  i-eaemblaucr  its 


fruit  was  anciently  supposed  to  bear  to  the  acarut 
("  tick  ")  of  that  name.  Sec  Dioscorides  (iv.  161,  ed. 
Sprengel)  and  Pliny  {N.  H.  xv.  7).  The  leaves  are 
large  and  polnute,  with  seriated  lobes,  and  would 
form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun-striclten  prophet. 
The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  "  castor-oil,"  which  has  for  ages  been  in 
high  repute  as  a  i 


Cutoe^O  plant 


With  i-egard  to  the  "  wild  gourds"  (rfjjpB, 
pakkvttK)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one  of  "  the  sons 
of  the  prophets"  gathered  ignorantly,  supposing 
them  to  be  good  for  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  species  of  the  gourd  tribe  (Cucurbitaceae), 
which  contain  some  pUnts  of  a  very  bitter  and  dan- 
gerous character.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  of  this 
family  of  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  vine.  Hence  the  expi-ession,  "  wild  vine  ;"*  and 
as  sevei'al  kinds  of  CucuHntaceae,  such  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  are  favourite  articles  of  refreshing 
food  amongst  the  Oiientals,  we  can  easily  understand 
the  cause  of  the  mistake. 

The  plants  which  have  been  by  different  writers 
identified  with  the  pahkidth  are  the  following! 
the  colocynth,  or  coloquintida  ( Citmiliu  cdocijnthie) ; 
the  Cucumia prophetarwn,  or  globe  cucumber;  and 
the  Echalium  {Momordica)  elaterium ;  all  of  which  , 
have  claims  to  denote  the  plant  in  question.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  from  V^B,  "  to  split  or 
burst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  identi- 
fication of  the  plant  with  the  Ecbalium  elaterium,^ 
or  "  squirting  cucumber,"  so  called  from  the  elas- 
ticity with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and 
scattere  the  seeds  when  toudied.  This  is  the 
iyptos  S^KVos  of  Dioscorides  (iv.  152)  and  Theo- 
phrastus  (vii.  6,  §4,  &c.),  and  the  Cucumit  syl- 
r>estri»  of  Pliny  {N.  H.  xx.  2).  Celsius  {Hierob. 
i.  393),  RosenmilUer  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  128),  Winer 
{Bib.  RealiB.  i.  525),  and  Gesenius  (T/Ws.  p.  1122), 
are  in  favour  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 


*  **  One  went  out  fnto  tlie  field  to  gather  potherbs 
(n'lS).  and  f'>un<l  •  "«'<'  wis"  (mfc'  }B3> 
'  t'nnn  sc/SoAAm. 
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coafeaed,  not  without  «ome  reiuon.  The  old  Ter»  '  well  with  the  notion  ooovejed  by  the  expnam, 
siooi,  howerer,  underatnod  the  colocynth,  the  fruit  i  "  comely  in  going ;"  and  the  siiitableneu  of  tlw 
of  which  ii  about   the  sixa  of  an  orange.      The  |  Hebrew  words,  tarAr  mothnaybn,  is  obrions  to 

erery  reader. 


HABECniJnK,  amebeth:  tariwovs:  Upm) 
oocors  only  in  I^v.  li.  6  and  Dent.  liv.  7,  amongst 
the  animals  disallowed  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  lav. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  amehtth  dcDots  a 
'*hare;"  Und  in  all  probability  the  species  Lep» 
SinaUicttS,  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  iSymb. 
Phj/t.)  mention  as  occnrring  in  the  valleys  of  Arabia 
Petraea  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  X.  Syriaaa,  which  the 
same  authors  state  is  found  in  the  Lebanon,  are  those 
which  were  best  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrewi; 
though  there  ai-e  other  kinds  of  Lrporidae,  as  the 
L.  Aegyptita  and  the  L.  Aethiopica,  if  a  distinct 
species  from  L.  SinaUicut,  which  are  found  in 
the  Bible  lands.     The  hare  is  at  this  day  csllcd 

<irn«6  (<_*>,t)  by  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  .ind  Sym 
(see  RusmII's  NeU.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii .  1 54,  2nd  <d.> 


drastic  medicine  in  (uch  general  use  is  a  prepara- 
tion fivrn  this  plant.  Michaelis  (Suppl.  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  344)  and  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Samml.  ir.  88)  adopt 
this  explanation  ;  and  since,  according  to  Kitto 
(JPid.  Bib.  1.  c),  the  dry  gourds  of  the  colocynth, 
when  crushed,  burst  with  a  ci-ashing  noise,  there  is 
much  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
which  has  authority,  etymology,  and  general  suit- 
ableness in  its  &Tour.  All  the  i^Te-named  plants 
are  found  in  the  East. 

GBEYHOUND.  The  translation  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.  (Prov.  xxx.  31)  of  the  Hebrew  words 
D*9nD  TfT'  (.""""^  moUmayim),  i.  e.  "  one  girt 
about  the  loins."  See  margin,  where  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  "  horw "  is  the  animal  denoted  by 
thia  expression.  The  Alexandrine  version  of  the 
LXX.  ha*  the  following  curious  interpretation, 
i\4KTttp  iiiwtpiTarKV  iv  di}Acfaif  ft^vxofi  >'■  e. 
"  a  cock  as  it.  proudly  struts  amongst  the  hens." 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  Vnlgate,  "  gallus  saccintus 
lumbos."  Various  are  the  o{unions  as  to  what 
animal  "  comely  in  going  "  is  here  intended.  Some 
think  "  a  leopaid,"  others  "  an  eagle,"  or  "  a  man 
girt  with  armour,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  &c.  Gesenius 
\Th*t.  p.  435),  Schultens  {Comment,  ad  Prov.  I.  c), 
Bochart  {Hiexoz.  ii.  684),  Rosenmiiller  (^Schol.  ad 
Prm.  I.  c  and  Not.  ad  Boch.  1.  c).  Fuller  {Mia- 
cell.  Sac.  5,  12),  are  in  favour  of  a  "  war-horse 
girt  with  trappings,"  being  the  thing  signified. 
But,  later,  Haurer  ( Comtnent.  Oram,  in  Vet.  Test. 
1.  c.)  decides  unhesitatingly  in  &vouT  of  a  "  wrestler," 
when  girt  about  the  loins  for  a  contest.  He  refers 
to  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  p.  692)  to  show  that 
tarzir  is  used  in  the  Talmud  to  express  "  a  wrestler," 
and  thus  concludes :  "  Sed  ne  opus  quidem  est  hoc 
looo  quanquam  miainw  contemnendo,  quum  accinc- 
tum  esse  in  neminem  magis  cadat  quam  in  luctatorem 
ita  ut  haec  significatio  certa  sit  per  se."  There  is 
certainly  great  probability  that  Maurer  is  con-ect. 
The  grace  and  activity  of  the  practised  athlete  agrees 


HttTB  of  Uoont  SlaaL 


The  toir^ovt,  ».  e.  "  rough  fooC'  i«  identJosl  with 
Acry^;,  and  ia  the  tenn  which  Aristotle  generally 
applies  to  the  hare :  indeed  he  only  uses  the  latter 
word  once  in  bis  History  of  Animab  (riii.  27, 
§4).  We  are  of  opinion,  aa  we  have  elsewhere 
stated  [Coney],  that  the  rabbit  (X.  cmiculus)  »» 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  at  any  rate  in  il» 
wild  state ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  at  present 
known  in  Syria  or  Palestine  at  a  native.  It  » 
doubtful  whether  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with 
the  rabbit,  as  be  never  allude»  to  any  biirrovis; 
Aoycis  or  Soo^ovi ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
the  passage  in  vi.  28,  §3,  where  the  young  of  tt« 
Soirvirovi  are  said,  to  be  "  bom  blind,"  which  will 
apply  to  the  rabbit  alone.  Pliny  {N.  ff.  viji.  55), 
expressly  notices  rabbits  (tunicali),  which  oocnr  is 
such  numbers  in  the  Balearic  Islands  as  to  desiror 
the  harvests.  He  also  notices  the  practice  of  fenet- 
ing  these  animals,  and  thus  driving  them  out  w 
their  burrows.  In  confirmation  of  Pliny's  remaria, 
we  may  observe  that  there  is  a  small  island  of  the 
Balearic  group  called  Conejera,  i.  ».  in  Spanish  « 
"  rabbit-warren,"  which  at  this  day  is  abiindsntlT 
stocked  with  these  animals.  The  hare  was  on- 
neously  thought  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  hsve  c'*'™ 
the  cud,  who  were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in  the  case « 
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the  tUplidn  {ffyrax),  by  the  habit  these  animals 
hnre  of  moving  dw  jaw  about. 


HAWK 


Ux 


lUf«  o<  Mount  LabMioo. 


"  Hares  are  so  plentiful  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo," 
says  Dr.  Russell  (p.  1 58 ),  "  that  it  was  no  uDcommon 
thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went  out  a  sporting 
twioe  a-week  return  with  four  or  five  brace  hung 
in  triomph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants'  horses." 
The  Turlcs  and  the  natives,  he  adds,  do  not  eat  the 
hare  ;  but  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  peculiar  mode  of 
dressing  it,  are  fond  of  its  flesh.  Hares  aie  hunted 
in  Syria  with  greyhound  and  falcon. 

HABT  [additim  to  the  article  on,  p.  759]. 
The  Heb.  masc.  noun  ayyM  (7*M),  which  is  always 

icndered  IXa^s  by  the  LXX.,  denot<«,  there  can 
ibe  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Cervidae  (deer  tribe), 
either  the  Dama  vulgarU,  fallow-deer,  or  the  Cerma 
Barbarm,  the  Barbary  deer,  the  southern  repi-e- 
sentative  of  the  European  stag  (C.  elaphus\  which 
occurs  in  Tunis  and  the  coast  of  Barbaiy.  We  have, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Barbary  deer 
ever  inhabited  Palestine,  though  there  is  no  reason 


why  it  may  not  have  done  so  in  primitive  times. 
Hasselquist  ( TVoe.  p.  211)  observed  the  fallow-deer 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  sap  {Ano. 
Egypt,  p.  227, 8vo.  ed.),  "  The  stag  with  branching 
horns  fignred  at  Beni  Hassan  is  also  unknown  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  is  still  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Natron  lakes,  as  about  Tunis,  though 
not  in  the  desert  between  the  river  and  the  Ited 
Sea."    This  is  doubtless  the  Cervm  Barbarus. 

Most  of  the  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
calves  ailer  birth  for  a  time.  May  tliere  not  be 
some  allusion  to  this  ciixnimstance  in  Job  xxxix.  1 , 
"  Caust  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?"  &c. 
Perhaps,  as  the  LXX.  unifoi-mly  renders  ai/ydl  by 
iKeupos,  we  may  incline  to  th^  belief  that  the 
Cerma  Barbana  is  the  deer  denoted.  The  feminine 
noun  rp'K,  ayyilih,  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T. 
For  the  Scriptund  allusions  see  under  Hind. 

HAWK  (f3,  nits:  U^:  accipiter),  the 
tj-anslation  of  the  above-named  Heb.  term,  which 


occurs  in  I.ev.  xi.  16  and  Dent.  xiv.  15  as  one  of 
the  unclean  birds,  and  in  Job  xixix.  26,  where  it  is 
Hsked,  "  Doth  the  nets  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and 
stietch  her  wings  towards  the  south  ?  "  The  word 
is  doubtless  generic,  as  appears  from  the  expression 
in  Deut.  and  Lev.  "  afler  his  kind,"  and  includes 
various  species  of  the  Faiconidae,  with  more  especial 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal  birds,  such  as 
the  kestrel  (/bi»  tinnunculus),  the  hobby  {Hy- 
potnorchis  su6^eo),  the  gregarious  lesser  kestrel 
(Tihnuncu/us  cencJiris),  common  about  the  ruins 
in  the  plain  districts  of  Palestine,  all  of  which  were 
probably  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  in  Job  (/.  c),  which  appears 
to  allude  tu  the  migivitory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is 
curious  to  obsei-ve  that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  lesser 
raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  are  summer  mi- 
grants. The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T. 
cettc/trit,  Micronisus  gahar,  JJyp.  ekonorae,  and 
F,  melanopterus,  are  all  migrants  from  the  south. 
Besides  the  abovenamed  smaller  hawks,  the  two 
magnificent  species,  F.  Saker  and  F.  lanarius,  are 
summer  visitors  to  Palestine.     "  On  one  occasion," 
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aay>  Mr.  Tristram,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  infoimatioa  on  the  subject  of  the  birds  of 
Palestine,  "  while  ridinf;  with  an  Arab  guide  I  ob- 
served a  &loon  of  large  size  rise  close  to  us.  The 
guide,  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  him,  eickumed, 
'  Tiir  Saq'r.'  Tair,  the  Arabic  for  '  bird,'  is 
universally  throughout  N.  Africa  and  the  East 
applied  to  those  falcons  which  are  capable  of  being 
trained  for  hunting,  i.  e. '  the  bird,'  par  excellence." 
These  two  species  of  falcons,  and  perhapa  the 
hobby  and  goslinwk  (Attiir palionbariua)  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Paleitine  for  the 
purpose  ef  taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quails, 
herons,  gazelles,  hares,  &c.  ])r.  Russell  (Nat.  Hut. 
of  Aleppti,  ii.  p.  196, 2nd  ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic 
names  of  several  &lcons,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
at  least  of  these  name*  apply  rather  to  the  different 
seies  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a  very  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  sport  of  falconry,  as  pursued  by  the 
Arabs  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Ibis,  i.  p.  284 ;  and 
comp.  Thomson,  TAe  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  208. 

Whether  falconry  was  pursued  by  the  ancient 
Orientals  or  not,  is  a  question  we  have  been  unable 
to  determine  decisively.  No  representation  of  such 
a  sport  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
(see  Wilkinson,  An.  Eg.  i.  p.  221),  neither  is  there 
any  definite  allusion  to  fiilconry  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  negative  evidence  supplied 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  must  be  carefiil 
ere  we  draw  a  conclusion  ;  for  the  camel  is  not  repre- 
sented, though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  to  show 
that  this  animal  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham ;  still,  as  instances  of  various 
modes  of  capturing  6sh,  game,  and  wild  animals,  are 
not  unfreqnent  on  the  monuments,  it  seems  probable 
the  art  was  not  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  learnt  from  the  possa;^  in  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  which  speaks  of  **  a  partridge  htmted  on 
the  mountains,"  as  this  may  allude  to  the  method 
of  taking  these  birds  by  "  throw-sticks,"  &c 
[PARTRlDac]  The  hind  or  hart  "  panting  after 
the  water-brooks  "  (Ps.  xlii.  1 )  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  refer  to  the  mode  at  present  adopted  in 
the  Bast  of  taking  gazelles,  deer,  and  bustards, 
with  the  uirited  aid  of  &loon  and  greyhound; 
but.  as  Hengstenberg  (Comment,  on  Ps.  I.  c.) 
has  argued,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  ezhaos- 
tion  spoken  of  is  to  be  nnderatood  as  arising  not 
from  pursuit,  but  from  some  prevailing  drought, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixiii,  1 ,  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee  m  a 
■dry  land."  (See  also  Joel  i.  20.)  The  poetical 
venion  of  Brady  and  Tate — 

**  As  pants  the  hart  for  coolUig  streams 
When  heated  In  the  chase," 
has  therefore  somewhat  prejucteed  the  matter.   For 
the  question  as  to  whether  ralconry  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  see  Beckmann,  Siatory  of 
IntentioM  (i.  198-205,  Bohn's  ed.). 

HAY  (TVn,  chdtttr:  ir  rf  nM^  x^^pos, 
xipTot:  prata,  herba),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  T. 
in  Prov.  iivii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the  above-named 
Heb.  tei-m,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and 


*  "  The  htf  appearetb,  and  the  tender  grass  shewcth 
Itself,  and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  Rtthered." 

'  C'B'n,  alUed  to  the  Amble  /j£,am>^  (duAUi), 

wblch  FTejrtag  thus  explain*,  "  Heriw,pccui.  slcdor:  tcU. 
Papniam  slccam,  foeimm  (ut  ,  ^].i    viride  et  rccens). 
'  "The  Arabs  of  the  desert  always  call  (lie  diyjuio^ 


HEATH 

denotes  "  giass"  of  any  liind,  from  an  unused  iwit. 
"  to  be  green."  [Grass.]  In  Num.  li.  5,  this 
word  is  properly  translated  "  leeka."  [Lkek.] 
Harmer  {Obaervat.  i.  425,  ed.  1797),  quoting  ftrii 
a  MS.  paper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  i: 
not  made  anywhere  in  the  Ga.«t,  and  tint  tip 
fenum  of  the  Vulg.  (aliis  locis)  and  the  *'  bay"  <* 
the  A.  V.  are  therefore  errors  of  transbtion.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  modem  Orientals  do  not 
make  bay  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  cnt^ 
that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  gra^  and  |>roba]-)T 
made  use  of  the  dry  material.  ^  IV  iiini.  i. 
"  They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  (^7ty ),  and  witha 
as  the  green  herb;"  Ps.lxxii.6,  "  Like  nin  npn  the 
motm grass"  <'t)).  SeealsoAm.vii.  I,  "The kill's 
mowings  "  (ipSH  VJ) ;  and  Ps.  cxxii.  7,  where  of 
the  "  grass  upon  the  housetops"  (Poa  oiunta?,  it 
is  said  that  "  the  mower  (IV^p)  filleth  not  bis  band  " 
with  it,  "  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  hb  bosom." 
We  do  not  see,  theielare,  with  the  author  of  Fraj- 
mente  in  ContinuatioH  of  Calmet  (No.  dxxviii.  v 
any  gross  impropriety  in  our  version  of  Pro». 
xxvii.  25,  or  in  that  of  Is.  xv.  6.  "  Certainly," 
says  this  writer,  "  if  the  tender  grase'  is  but  yjit 
beginning  to  show  itself,  the  tiay,  which  is  grssa  mt 
and  dried  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  associated  with  it,  still  less  ooght  it 
to  be  placed  before  it."  But  where  is  the  impro- 
priety ?     The  tender  grass  ifjUO^)  may  refer  to  the 

springing  after-grass,  and  the  "  hay "  to  the  ^j- 
grass.  However,  in  the  two  passages  in  qtMstieo, 
where  alone  the  A.  V.  renders  chatzir  by  ••  hay," 
the  word  would  certainly  be  better  translated  by 
"  grass."  We  may  remark  that  there  is  an  ex]ST« 
Hebrew  term  for  "dry  grass"  or  "hay,"  vii. 
cJtashash,^  which,  apparently  from  an  unused  rnni 
signifying  "  to  be  dry,""  is  rendered  in  the  only  tw» 
places  where  the  word  occurs  (Is.  t.  24,  xxiiii. 
11)  "  chaff"  in  the  Authorised  Version.  We  J» 
not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  the  chaAisk  of 
the  Orieutals  represents  our  modem  English  hay. 
Doubtless  the  "dry  grass "  was  not  stacked,  bet 
only  cut  in  small  quantities,  and  then  codshhh-I. 
The  grass  of  "  the  latter  growth "  (Am.  rii.  I 
(V^2^),  perhaps  like  our  after  grass,  denotes  the 

mown  grass  as  it  grows  afresh  after  the  harvest ; 
like  the  Chordtm  foenum  of  Pliny  (S.  H.mi.'iS  \. 

HEATH  (TPITK'  '<«^'A".  »^  "Wl?.  'ar'irl* 
fl  iyptoiivpiKri,  tyos  Sypios :  myrica/.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  compares  the  man  "  who  makrth 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  depnrteth  from  the 
Lord,"  to  the  'ar'ar  in  the  desert  (xvii.  6).  .^gain, 
in  the  judgment  of  Moab  (xlviii.  6),  to  ber  inha- 
bitants it  is  said,  "  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like 
the  'droir  in  the  wilderness,"  where  the  margin  has 
"  a  naked  tree."  There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt 
Celsius'  condusioa  {Bienb.   ii.   195),    that    the 

'ar'ir  is  identical  with  the  'ar<r  (tC«c)  of  Arahae 

less  herbage  of  tlie  Suhara,  wtiidi  Is  ready  made  bay  vtule 
U  Is  KTOwlng.  dteAUh,  In  coatrsdlsiioctiao  bom  the  fnak 
grass  of  betier  soils."— [H.  B.  TnsraaH.] 

<<  From  theroot  T'P-'tobenaked.'inallaaioototbe 
tuK  natnre  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Jrmifoia  ANaa 
often  grows.  Comp.  Rs.  dL  IT,  "^f^^  ripOBl  "  «»e 
prayer  of  tbe  destitute  "  (or  III  dtd). 
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writen,  whidi  is  some  8peci«H  of  jumper.  Robinson 
(_Bib.  Ses.  ii.  125,  6)  states  that  when  he  was  in  the 
pass  of  Nemela  he  observed  juniper  trees  (Arab. 
ar'ar)  on  the  porphyry  roclts  above.  The  berries, 
he  adds,  have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  com- 
mon juniper,  except  that  there  is  more  of  the 
aroma  of  the  pine.  "  These  ti'ees  were  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  heieht,  and  hung  upon  the  roclcs  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  cliHs  and  needles."  This  appears  to 
be  the  Jtmiperm  Sabma,  or  savin,  with  sniall  scale- 
lilce  leaves,  which  are  pi'essed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
which  is  described  as  being  a  gloomy-looking  bush 
inhabiting  the  most  sterile  soil  (see  English  Cycl.  N. 
Hist.  iii.  311) ;  a  character  which  is  obviously  well 
suited  to  the  naked  or  destitute  tree  spoken  of  by 
the  piuphet.  Kosenmtiller's  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Maarer, 
"qui  destitutus  versatur"  (Schoi.  ad  Jer.  xvii.  6), 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Not  to  mention  the  iameness 
of  the  comparison,  it  is  evidently  contradicted  by 
the  antithesis  in  ver.  8 :  Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth 
in  man  ...  he  shall  be  like  the  juniper  that  grows 
on  the  bare  rocks  of  the  desert :  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waten.  The  contrast  between  the 
shrub  of  the  arid  desert  and  the  tree  growing  by 
the  waters  is  very  striking ;  but  Rosenmiiller's  inter- 
pretation nppeftrs  to  us  to  spoil  the  whole.  Even 
more  unsatisfactory  is  Michaelis  [Siyip.  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  1971),  who  thinks  "guinea  hens"  {^Namida 
meleagria)  are  intended  I  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  1 073, 4) 
understands  these  two  Heb.  temu  to  denote  "  pnrie- 
tinae,  aediHcia  evena"  (ruins) ;  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  passages  to  suppose 
that  some  ti-ee  is  intended,  which  explanation,  more- 
over, has  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and 
of  the  modem  use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word. 

HEMLOCK.    [Gall.] 

HOLM-TBEE  (rptvas :  ilex)  occurs  only  in 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The 
passage  contains  a  characteristic  play  on  the  names 
of  the  two  trees  mentioned  by  the  elders  in  their 
erideiice.  That  on  the  mastich  {ax'yor . , .  tvyeAot 
<r«(<r<i  <r<)  has  been  noticed  under  that  head  [vol.  ii. 
p.  271 61.  That  on  the  holm-tree  (vpu'ov)  is  "  the 
angel  of  God  waiteth  with  the  sword  to  cut 
thee  in  two"  (fva  wpivtu  trt).  For  the  histo- 
rical signiticance  o(  these  puns  see  Susanna.  The 
irpint  of  Theophrastus  {Jfist.  Plant,  iii.  7,  §3,  and 
16,  §1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Diosoorides  (i.  144) 
denotes,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt,  the  Quercus  cocci/era, 
the  Q.  psendo-cocctfera,  which  is  perhaps  not  speci- 
fioilly  distinct  from  the  first-mentioned  oak.  The 
ilex  of  the  Roman  writers  was  applied  both  to  the 
holm-oak  (Quercta  ilex)  and  to  the  Q.  coocifera  or 
kermes  oak.     See  Pliny  {N.  H.  ivi.  6). 

For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaecm  Society, 
vol.  xiiii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  381-387.    [Oak.] 

HOBSELEACH  (H^^,  ilMih:  ptiWa: 

tangUisuga)  occurs  once  only,  viz.  Prov.  xxx.  15, 
"  The  horaeleach  hath  two  danghtei-s,  crying. 
Give,  give."  There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
'ilikah  denotes  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather  is 
the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid, 
stfth  as  Hirado  (the  medicinal  leech),  Haemojpis 
(the  horseleecli))  Liamatis,  lyvchetia,  and  Aula- 
ttoma,  if  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes 
and  pools  of  the  Bible-lands.    Schultens  (C%>iwn«»<. 
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in  Prov.  1.  c.)  and  Bochart  (ffieroi.  iii.  785)  have 
endeavoured  to  show  liud'iliMh  is  to  be"  under- 
stood to  signify  "  late,"  or  "  impending  misfortune 
of  any  kind"  (fatiun  unicaiqae  impendens),  they 
refer  the  Hebrew  term  to  the  Arabic  'alik,  res 
appensa,  affixa  homini.  The  "  two  daughters"  arc 
explained  by  Bochart  to  signify  Hades  C?Mt^) 
and  the  grave,  which  are  never  satisfied.  This  ex- 
pUnation  is  oeiiainly  very  ingenious,  but  where  is 
the  necessity  to  app^  to  it,  when  the  impoitant 
old  versions  are  apposed  to  any  such  interpreta- 
tion? The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  Uirudo 
and  Haemopis,  were  without  a  doubt  known  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as  the  leech  has  been 
for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  annelid  is 
denoted  by  'ilAidh.  The  Arabs  to  this  day  deno- 
minate the  Limnatis  Nilptica,  'alak.  As  to  the 
expi«ssion  "  two  daughters,"  which  has  been  by 
some  writers  absurdly  explained  to  allude  to  "  the 
double  tongue  "  of  a  leech — this  animal  having  no 
tongue  at  all — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  figu- 
rative, and  is  intended,  in  the  language  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  to  denote  its  bloodthirstj  propensity, 
evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  a  leech  keeps 
its  hold  on  the  skin  [it  Uirudo),  or  mucous  membrane 
(if  Haemopis).  Comp.  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  476 ; 
Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Atticum,  i.  16;  Plautus,  Epid.  act 
iv.  ac.  4.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from 
an  unused  root  which  signifies  "  to  adhei'e,"  is 
eminently  suited  to  "  a  leech."  Gesenius  ( r/i««. 
p.  1038)  reminds  us  that  the  Arabic  'alik  is  ex- 
pUined  in  Camus  by  ghil,  "  a  female  monster  like  a 
vampire  which  sucked  human  blood."  The  passage 
in  question,  however,  has  simply  reference  to  a 
"leech."  The  valuable  use  of  the  leech  (Hirudo) 
in  medicine,  though  imdoubtedly  known  to  Pliny 
and  the  later  Komaii  writers,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability unknown  to  the  ancient  Orientals ;  still 
they  were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  fiict  that 
leeches  of  the  above  named  genus  would  attach 
themselves  to  the  skin  of  persons  going  barefoot  in 
ponds;  and  they  also  probably  were  cognisant  of 
the  propensity  horseleeches  {Haemopis)  have  of 
entering  the  mouth  and  nosti-ils  of  cattle,  as  they 
drink  from  the  waters  fi-equented  by  these  pests, 
which  are  common  enough  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 


rVY  (jcuriris:  hedera),  the  common  Hedera 
helix,  of  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
describe  two  or  three  kinds,  which  appear  to  be 
only  varieties.  Mention  of  this  plant  is  made  only 
in  2  Mace.  vi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews 
were  compelled,  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was 
kept,  to  go  in  procession  carrying  ivy  to  this  deity, 
to  whom  it  is  well  known  this  plant  was  sacied. 
Ivy,  however,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  has 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  forming 
the  "  corruptible  crown "  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  for 
which  the  competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  gams 
contended,  and  which  .St.  Paul  so  beautifully  «>n- 
trasts  with  the  "  incorruptible  crown  "  which  shall 
hereafter  encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  run 
worthily  the  race  of  this  mortal  life.  In  the 
Isthmian  contests  the  victor's  garland  was  either 
ivy  or  pine. 
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APPENDIX  B.  TO  VOL.  I. 


AETICLES  OMITTED. 

[The  articles  In  this  Appendix  an  all  written  bf  WiUlam  Aldia  Wright,  V.A,  of  Trinity  OoOege.  4 

the  exception  of  thoee  which  bear  the  Initials  of  the  nann  of  their  respective  anthors.  Host  of  the  adAiicaa 
are  in  the  letters  A  and  B,  sbice  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  original  work  were  enlarged  after  tbat  pntiiiB  had 
been  priDted.3 


AAR0NITE8 
AAHONITES,  THE  (jhn.K:  i  'Aoprfi-: 
ttirju  Aaron,  Aaronitae).  Descendants  of  Aaron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  Jehoiads  the  father  of  Benaiah 
at  their  hcaJ,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (I  Chr.  lii, 
27).  Later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17)  we 
find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative is  distinguished  as  "a  young  num  mighty  of 
valour."  They  mast  have  been  nn  impoi-tant 
family  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  itvjconed  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel. 

ABADI'AS  CA0ailas:  Abdiat).  Obaduh, 
the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esdr.  viii.  35). 

AB'BA.    [Ab.] 

AB'DI  ('-laj:  'A/Jfrf;  Alex.   •AfiSl:  Abdi). 

1.  A  Merarite,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44). 

2.  ('Ai98/.)  The  father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  Le- 
vite  in  the  reign  of  Hezeltiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levitical  families,  or  that  they 
became  themselves  the  names  of  fiunilies,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  ('A^fa;  FA.  'A^Sefo.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Ehun  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

ABDI'Afi  {Abdiat).  The  prophet  Obadiah 
(2  Esdr.  i.  39). 

A'BEL-MA'DI.    [Abel  1.] 

ABI'A.  b.  (J\*^:'k^ii:  Ahia.)  ABWAHor 
Abijam,  the  son  of  R^oboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10;  Matt. 
i.7). 

6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  com-ses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abijah  4. 

ABIEZ'EITE  (nwri  »3K:  iiari,f  roi  'Eat ft 
in  .(udg.  vi. ;  "AiS!  'tahfl  in'  Judg.  viii. ;  Alex. 
woT^p  'KfittCpl,  T.  To5  'U(pi,  w.  '^u(p*l:  pater 
familiae  Ezri,  familia  £zri).  A  deacendaint  of 
Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Gilead  (Jndg.  vi.  II, 
24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called  Jeezerite 
(Num.  ixvi.  30;.    The  Peshito-Syiiac  and  Targum 


ABIUD 

both  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word  **  Abi '  a* 
an  appellative,  "  father  of,"  as  also  the  LSX.  aad 
Vulgate. 

AB'INEB  Oratt :  'A$tyrip ;  Alex.  'Afiavif. 
Aimer).  This  form  of  the  name  Abner  is  given  in 
the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  It  oorrespoiids  with 
the  Hebrew. 

AB'IBON  CAjSof)^:  Abirvn).  Amua 
(Ecclus.  ilv.  18). 

AfilSR'l  {Abitei).  AinsHUA,  the  «n  of 
Phinehas  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  . 

AB'I8UMCA/5«r<tf;  Alei.'AiBur«vaf:  Atomy 
Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Esdr.  viiL  2). 
Called  also  Abisei. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  During  the  Rma 
occupation  of  Judaea  at  least  the  practice  of  redio- 
ing  on  couches  at  meals  was  customary  am<»g  the 
Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  left  arm,  his 
neighbour  next  below  him  would  naturally  be  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  his  boeom ;  and  such  a  pocitioa 
with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  honse  w»  eat  of 
especial  honour,  and  only  occupied  by  his  nranst 
friends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in  Alnahana's 
boaom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use  among  the  Jews 
to  denote  a  conditiaa  after  deith  of  perfect  happiiKat 
and  rest,  and  a  position  of  friendship  and  nearaes 
to  the  great  founder  of  their  race,  when  they  shall 
lie  down  on  his  right  hand  at  the  fcnnquet  of  Hkia- 
dise,  "  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  viii.  11).  That  the 
expi'ession  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  is  shown  by 
Lightfoot  {J/or.  Hd>r.  m  Luc.xvi.  22),  who  qtiMcs 
a  passage  from  the  T.ilmud  {h'tddai^m,  fot.  7'i), 
which,  nccoitling  to  his  interpretation,  represents 
Levi  as  saying  in  refravnce  to  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Judah,  "  to<lay  he  dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bascm." 
The  future  blessedness  of  tlie  just  was  represenlnl 
under  the  figure  of  ft  Lnnqiiet,  "  the  banquet  of  the 
garden  of  Kdeii  or  rnrndise."  See  Schoettgen,  JJor. 
Heb.in  Matt.  viu.  11. 

ABIIJD  {'AffioiS:  Alniiil).  Vetmimt  of 
Zorobabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Chrbt  (Malt, 
i.  13).  Loi-d  A.  Hervey  identiliei  him  with  Ho- 
daiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  aud  Juda  (Luke  iii.  Sti), 
and  supposes  him  to  Kii-e  been  the  grandMa  of 
Zei'ubbabel  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 
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ABNEB 

AB'NEB.  2.  Father  of  Jastiel,  chief  of  the 
I^JAmites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxrii,  21): 
probably  the  same  as  Abneb  1. 

AB'SALON  ('A$t<r<niXAtt:  Abetxilom).  An 
ambassador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias, 
chief  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenice  (2  Mace, 
xi.  17). 

ABU'BUS  ('Afioi0os:  Abobm).  Father  of 
Ptolemeuii,  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  son-in-law  to  Simon  Uaccabaens  (1  Mace.  iri. 
11,15). 

AC'ATAN('A«aT<£K:  Eccetan).  Hahkatan 
(.1  Esdr.  viii.  38). 

A'GBJLR('QV:'Axip:  -ichar).     A  variation 

of  the  name  of  Acban,  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  play  u|ion  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7,  "  Acfaar, 
the  troubler  ("OiS  '<Se«r)  of  Israel." 

A'CHAZ  C'Ax«f :  Achaz).  AuAZ,  king  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

ACHIACITARUS  CAx«*X«(»»)-  Ch'*f  °>'- 
nister,  "  cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  signet,  and 
steward,  and  oveneer  of  the  accounts"  at  the 
court  of  ^i-chedonos  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nine- 
veh, in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  21, 
22,  ii.  10,  liv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Anne),  and  supported 
him  in  his  bUndness  till  he  left  Nineveh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Achiochams  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  recourae  to  auch  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strougly  marked  thau 
the  resemblances.  I 

ACHI'AS  {Achlas):  Son  of  Phinees;  high! 
priest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but  I 
omitted  both  in  the  genealogira  of  Ezra  and  I  Esdras.  i 
He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of  | 
Abitub  and  grandson  of  Eli. 

ACH'ITOB  ('Ax«T<4fl :  AchOob).  Ahitob,  | 
the  high  priest  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i.  1),  in  | 
the  genealc^y  of  Esdras.  • 

ACH'SA(nD3?:.'AffX((;  Alei. 'Ax<r<I :  A:**o).  j 
Daughter  of  Okleb,  or  Chelubai,  the  son  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  49).     [CALEB.] 

A'CIPHA  (^Axtfii;  Alex.  'Ax<«<C:  Agiita). 
Hakupua  (1  Esdr.  v.  31). 

ACVA^'AkoU;  Accub).  Akkub  (1  Esdr.  v. 
.30) ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

ACUB  CAko^  ;  Alex.  'AKoi/i :  Accusu). 
Bakbuk  (1  Esdr.  v.  31 ;  comp.  Eir.  ii.  51). 

ADAI'AH   {n'nS:    'ZSiU;    Alex.    'I.8.M: 

Hadiii'i).  1.  The  matei-nal  grandfiither  of  King 
Josiah,  and  nntive  of  Boscatb  in  the  lowUnds  of 
Judah  (2  K.  ixii.  1). 

2.  ('ASaf ;  Alex.  'ASida:  Adcia.)  A  Levite,  of 
the  (leiahonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Chr. 
vi.  41).     In  ver.  21  he  is  called  IDDO. 

3.  ('Atota ;  Alex.  'AAotk.)  A  Benjamite,  son 
of  Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii.  21),  who  is  apparently  the 
same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  ZoSfot,  'Atata;  AddUu,  AiUla.)  A 
priest,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  iz.  12 ;  Neh.  zi.  12), 


ADINA 
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who  retained  with  242  of  his  brethren  from 
Babylon, 

5.  {'AUciat ;  Adola.)  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  alter  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  29).  He  is  called 
Jedeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 

6.  ('A3a(a;Alex.'A3aKu;FA.'A8cu(^:Ad(iias.) 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also  taken 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  .H9). 

7.  (Alex.  'Axota ;  FA.  AaXti :  Adtita.)  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  irrnS.:  'Atla;  Alex.  >A3ata:  Adoiba.)  An- 
cestor of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  captains  who  sup- 
ported Jehoiada  (  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

ASDI.  2.  {'AStl:  Addm.)  This  name  occurs 
in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31),  apparently 
for  Ad»a  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

AD'DO  (*A8S<i:  Addin).  IDDO,  the  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  vi.  1). 

AD'DUS  ('AtSo^x:  Addus).  1.  The  sons  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esdr.  v.  .34) ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('loSSo^;  Alex. 'laSMt:  Addm.)  A  priest, 
whose  descendant!,  according  to  1  Esdr.,  were  un- 
able to  establish  their  genealogy  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  were  removed  from  their  priesthood 
(1  Esdr.  V.  38).  He  is  said  to  have  tnarrird  Augia, 
the  daughter  of  Berzelus  or  Banillai.  In  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  he  is  called  by  his  adopted  name 
Barzillai,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  Addus  re- 
presents his  original  name  or  is  a  mere  corruption, 

A'DER  (rtj:  'EJep;  Alex,  'tatp:  fftdtr). 

A  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  The  name  is,  more 
correctly,  Euer. 

AD'IEL    (btt^'TS:   'isSi^A;    Alex.   *ESi4a  : 

Adief),  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous 
raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite 
shepherds  in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

2.  ('ASi^X.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  ('OS4\ ;  Alex.  'nSi^A.')  Ancestor  of  Az- 
maveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  25). 

A'DIK  (}**)tf:  'AMlr,  'ASly  in  Ezr.,'HS(v  in 

Neh. :  Adin,  Adan  in  Ezr.  riii.  6).  Ancestor  of  a 
fiunily  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  the  num- 
ber of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15),  or  655,  aocoi-ding  to  the 
parallel  list  in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  ac- 
companied Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezr.  viii.  6).  They  joined  with  Nehemiah  in 
a  covenant  to  sepante  thonselves  from  the  heathen 
(Neh.  z.  16). 

AJyiNA  (King:  'Atwi:  Adina).    The  son 

of  Shiza,  one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  chief  of  the  Renbenites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  Ac- 
cording to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syriae,  be  had  the 
command  of  thirty  men ;  but  the  passage  should 
be  rendered  "and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that 
is,  the  thirty  before  enumerated  were  his  supe- 
riors, just  as  Benaiah  was  "  above,  the  thirty " 
(1  Chr.  xxrii.  6). 
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AD'INUS  (  'laiti/is :  Jaddnnm).  Jahvn  the 
Levite  (1  Eidr.  ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

ADLA'I  o!j-t»:  'Ai\i;  Ala.  *A8<rf:  Adli). 
Ancestor  of  ShapW,  the  overseer  of  David'*  herds 
that  fed  in  the  broad  vollejra  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD'NA(Kri»:  "EJW:  £dna).  1.  One  of  the 
&mily  of  Pabatfi-Moab  who  returned  with  £xra, 
aiid  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  x.  30). 

2.  (Mayyis.)  A  prieat,  descendant  of  Harim, 
in  the  days  of  Joialcim,  the  son  of  Jesbna  (Neh. 
xii.  15). 

AD'NAH  (njTP:  'tSri:  Edtuu).  1.  A 
Manassite,  who  deserted  from  Saul  and  joined  the 
foitunes  of  David  on  hi*  road  to  Zililag  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines  (I  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ('ESvot;  Alex. 'Etvcui*.)  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  300,000  men  of  Judah.wbo  were  in  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

ADO'NIKAM  (D^rtK:  'ASttrucin:  A<hni- 
Odin).  The  sons  of  Adonikam,  666  in  number, 
were  among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18 ;  1  Esdr.  v. 
14).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  number  is  667. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  13 ;  I  Esdr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is 
given  as  Adonuau  in  Neh.  z.  16. 

ADUEL  ('ASov^X).  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor 
ofTobit(Tob.  i.  1). 

ADULTiAMITE  CcVt}|  :  'OtoWofUrtis ; 
Alex. 'OSoAAofMiri)* :  OdollamiUs).  A  native  of 
Adullam :  applied  to  Hirah,  the  friend  (or  '\  shep- 
herd "  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  reading  ^D^  for 
injn)  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxriii.  1,  12,  20). 

A'QEE  (K3K:  'A<ra;  Alex.  'Atw}:  Age).  A 
Hararite,  futho'  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three 
mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Pe- 
shito-Syriac  he  is  called  "  Ago  of  the  kind's  moun- 
tain." 

A'GDE  ("flJK:  Congregans).  The  son  of 
Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  utterpd  or 
collated  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov. 
XXX.  Kwald  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
Prov.  XIX.  l-xiii.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  section*  therein 
contained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  The  Kabbins,.  according  to  Rashi 
and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name  sym- 
bolically of  Solomon,  who  "  collected  understand- 
ing" (from  *UK  igar,  he  gathered),  and  is  else- 
where called  "'Koheleth."  Bunsen  {BMieerk,  i. 
clxxviii.j  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Massa,  and  probably  ■»  descendant  of  one  of  the  500 
Simennites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  drove 
out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir.  Uitzig  goes 
iHilher,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the  queen  of 
Massa  and  brother  of  Lemuel  {Die  Spreihe  Sal. 
p.  311,  ed.  1858).     In  Castell's  Lex.  Heptag.  we 

find  the  Syriac  word  J»Q.^J,  Agiri,  defined  as 

signifying  *'  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  studies  of 
wisdom."  There  is  no  authority  given  for  this  but 
the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul,  and  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  some  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
proper  name  Agur. 


AHILDD 
AH'ARAH  (mnK:  'Aafi:   Man).    Tit 
third  son  of  Benjamin  (l  Chr.  viii.  1).    See  AHOt, 
Ahikau. 

AHAB'HEL    (^mnK:    UeX^j    1>i)x40: 

Aharehel).  A  name  occurring  in  an  obscure  finj- 
mentofthe  genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The  familia 
of  Aharhel "  apparently  traced  their  descent  throa;:!) 
Coz  to  Ashur,  tlie  pwthumou*  son  of  Hezno.  The 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies  hio 
with  "  Hur  the  Kmtbom  of  Miriam  "  (1  Chr.  iv. 
8).  The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  3m  TK, 
"  brother  of  Rechab,"  or  according  to  the  Complii- 

tensian  edition  bm  •HK,  "  brother  of  Rachd." 

AHASA'I  (nriK:  om.  inLXX.:  AJan}.  h 
priest,  ancector  of'  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (N'eh.  a. 
'13).     He  is  called  Jauzerah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  12. 

AHASBA'I  ('3pn«:  i  'Aa0tn,t;  Ala.  i 
Ahov4:  Aasba!).  fhe  lather  of  Eliphdet,  out  gf 
David's  thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 
In  the  corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  •)- 
peai-s  as  "  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur."  The  LXX 
regarded  the  name  Ahasbai  a*  denoting  not  the 
father  but  the  family  of  Eliphelet. 

A'HAZ.  2.  {Max.)  A  son  of  Mioh,  Mt 
grandson  of  Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  ittfki- 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ii.  42). 

AH'BAN  (Alex.  >OC<i).  Son  of  AbishDr,  liy 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  tk 
tribe  of  Judah. 

A'HER.  Ancestor  of  HusUm,  or  i»ther'*tkt 
Hushim,"  as  the  plunl  form  seems  to  indicsit  > 
fiunily  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name  oocun 
in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Bajnais 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  tia^latoni  ooniider  it  it 
not  a  proper  name  at  all,  and  render  it  literallr 
**  another,"  because,  as  Kashi  says,  Kzrs,  vho 
compiled  the  genealo^,  was  uncertain  whether  tW 
families  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or  wt 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahiram  ( Kom- 
xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ;  unless  the  former  beJon^ 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  is 

1  Chr.  vii. ;  Hushim  being  a  Oanitc  as  wpll  ss  s 
Benjaniite  name. 

A'HL  1.  AGadite,chiefofa&milywholi»«J 
in  Gilead  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12),  «  the  dsy>  « 
Jotham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate the  word  was  not  considered  a  proper  uot. 

2.  ('Ax(:  AAi.)  A  descendant  uf  Shainer,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  rii.  34).  The  dub, 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  a  contraction  of  Ahijsk. 

AHI'JAH  9.  QAU:  Eciah.)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  «itk 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  26). 

AHI'AN  (Alex.  'A<(r).  A  Manaate  of  the 
&roily  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

AHI'LUD  niV'TO:  'AxiXo«.  'AxO^  » 

2  Sam.  XX.  24 ;  Alex.  'Ax>M<^<X  ^  ^"i"'  ""■  '^ 
'Ax>M<'  1  K.  iv.  3 :  Ahilud).  I.  Kather  of  JeboJn- 
phat,  the  recorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kii^don  ■ 
the  reigns  of  David  and  ^lonion  (2  Sun.  viii.  l(i 
XX.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  3 ;  I  Chr.  xviii.  13). 

2.  ('Ax«AoW;  Alex.  'EXoiiJ.)  The  ttkff  « 
Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  comoiiaaiist  •^ 
oers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain  whether  be  ii 
the  same  a*  the  foregoing. 
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AUrilAN.  2.  {Aiiiir;  Alex.  Aiiiiy.Ahimam.) 
One  of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  king's  gate  for  the  "  vamps  "  of  th«  soiu  of 
Uvi  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 

.  AHINO'AM  (Dyb'riKt  'AxiPo6ii;  Alei. 
'Ax*tyo6ii:  Achmoam).  1.' Daughter  of  Ahimaaz 
and  wite  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xir.  50). 

AHTO.  a.  {S>n» :  iStX^s  airov ;  Alex,  ol 
iScA^l  airov :  AAio.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitaDta  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  U).  According  to  the  Vat.  MS. 
the  LXX.  must  have  read  VT\ti,  according  to  the 
Alex.  MS.  VHN. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ii.  37).     In  the  last 

3 noted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  has  iStX^^t  and 
le  Alex.  UcA^(. 

Am'BAMITES,  THE  (.WTOn:  i  'laxi- 
|Mr(;  Alex,  t  'Ax'pot:  Ahiramitae).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Bei\jaiDin,  descendants  of 
AhiraiD  (Num.  ixvi.  38) 

AHIS'AMACH.  A  Danite,  ftther  of  Aholiab, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  nxi.  6, 
XXXV.  34,  ixxviii.  23). 

AHISH'AHAB.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan, 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vH.  10). 
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3.  ('AK<>i0.)  One  oftheNethinim,  whose  family 
returned  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  !i.  45).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii.,  but  occurs  in  the  form  Acdb 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.)     A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  . 
in  expounding  the  I^w  to  the  people  (Neh.  riiu  7). 
Called  Jacudus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

ALAM'ETH  (nt?!?]j>:  'EA.,»M^»i   Alex.  'EA- 

futili :  Almath).    Properly  Alexeth  ;  one  of  the 
sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

AI.EM'ETH  (nO^y:  SaAsi/oW;  Alex.  ToAe- 
liM:  Alamath),  A  ^njamite,  son  of  Jehoadsh, 
or  Jarah,  and  descended  from  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Said  (1  Chr.  viii.  3fi,  ix.  42).  The  foim  of  the 
name  in  Hebrew  is  different  from  that  of  the  town 
Alemeth  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

ALEXANDEIANS,  THE  (oJ  "AA.Ia^J^d). 
1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alezoodiia  (3  Maoc.  ii. 
30,  iii.  21). 

8.  {Alexandrmi.)  The  Jewish  colonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  bad  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alkxandkia,  p.  46  6.] 

ALXiEGOBY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  deKned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accoi'dance  with 
its  etymology,  as  "  a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  repiesentatiou  of 
another  thing;','  the  firet  representation  being  con- 
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AHLAl  (vHK:  Aatii(,'AxaU;  Akx.'AoSaT,  j  sigtent  with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  being  capable 
'OAi:  Oholai,  Oholt).  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave  Jarha 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  35).  In  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  male  issue,  Ahini  became  the  foundress  of  an 
important  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelite<, 
and  from  her  were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (I  Chr,  xi.  41),  and  Azariah,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  in  'the  reign  of  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  oomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38). 

AHXTMA'I.  Son  of  Jabath,*  a  descendant  of 
Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Zora- 
thitcs  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHD'ZAM(WnN:  'nxola;  Alex.  •nx«f<»M  = 
Ootam).  Properly  Ahuzzam,  aoa  of  Ashur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naaiah 
(I  Chr.  iv.  6). 

AI'AH  (njK:  'A»;  Alex.  AJi:  Ata).  1.  Son 
of  Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Esau  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen. 
nxvi.  24  AjAH.  He  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Anah. 

8.  ('I<iA,  'Aia.)  Father  of  Rizpeh,  the  con- 
cubine of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  8, 10,  11). 

ArBUSridf/wCiin).  One  of  the  "servants  of 
the  Temple,'  or  Nethinim,  whose  defendants  re- 
turned with  Zorobsbel  (1  Esdr.  v.  SI).  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Keaiah. 


AK'EUB  (34j^:  'Aiui$;  Alex.  'Akko^^; 
Accnb).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zei-ubbabel,  and  one 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Elioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

8.  {'Axoin  in  1  Chr.,'AKoi0  ;  Alex.  'AKoi$  in 
1  Chr.,  'AKoiii  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.)  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix. 
17 ;  Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vU.  4.5,  xi.  19,  xii.  25).  Also 
called  Daoobi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 
[appendix.] 


of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  iuterpretatnn 
over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  allegory  has 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta. 
phon,  as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  pai-able  to  simile.  But  the  two 
figures  are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  metaphor, 
or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an  alle- 
goiy,  and  the  inteipretation  of  allegory  differs  from 
that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with  wonk 
but  thinga.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a  twofold 
sense;  the  immediate  or  historic^  which  is  ander- 
stcod  (mm  the  woi'ds,  and  the  ultimate,  whiiji  ix 
concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words, 
but  of  the  things  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  liters]  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  real. 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation 
to  the  historical  naiTative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah ;  not 
treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as 
our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  drawing 
firom  it  a  deeper  sensie  than  is  conveyed  by  the  iin- 
mediate  representation. 

In  purt  allegory  no  direct  reference  i*  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  namtive  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  application,  as  Pa.  Ixxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  its  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  1-8  ;  but  this  last  passage  is  strictly 
speakmg  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  laid  down  by  Deao  Trench  (On  fhe 
Parablet,  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
ea  ence.  "  In  the  allegory,"  be  says,  "  there  is  as 
interpretation  of  the  tiung  signi^ng  and  the  thing 
agnined,  the  qualitio  and  properties  of  the  fint 
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bemg  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  tlias 
Mended  together,  instend  of  being  kept  quite  di<- 
tinct  and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable."  According  tu  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pare  allegoiy  as  above  defined. 

ALLELUIA  CAXAqXa^Za:  Alleluia),  so 
written   in  Ker.   xii.   7,  foil.,  or  more  properly 

Hallelujah  (pe<  iS?!!),  "  praise  ye  Jehovah,"  as 

it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  dv.  35,  ct.  45,  cri. 
cii.  1,  cxii.  1,  ciiii.  1  (comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  9,  cxv.  18, 
cxvi.  19,  cxTii.  2).  llie  Psalms  fiom  cxiii.  to 
cxriii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  Hallel,  and  were 
sung  on  the  fitst  of  the  month,  at  the  feast  of  De- 
dication, and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of 
Weelu,  and  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  [Hosanna.] 
On  the  last  occasion  Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according 
to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast, 
and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  after  drinking 
the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  ixvi.  30),  song 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  alter  the  last  supper, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  The 
literal  meaning  of  "  Hallelujah"  sufficiently  indi- 
cate* the  character  of  the  Psalms  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and 
bear  marks  of  bMng  intended  for  use  in  the  temple- 
•ervioe ;  the  words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah "  being 
taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the 
g^eat  hymn  of  triumph  In  heaven  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the 
multitude  in  choruslike  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
dering! bunt  forth,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice  which 
came  out  of  the  throne  saying  "Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small 
and  great"  (Rev.  xii.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the 
oflering  of  inoeoae  (Rev.  viii.),  there  is  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  service  of  the  temple,  aa  the  apoatle  had 
often  witnessed  it  in  its  fading  grandeur. 

AL'LOH  Caxx<«m  ;  k\a.'Ki\ir:  Malmm). 
The  same  as  Ami  or  Amon  (1  Eadr.  v.  34 ;  comp. 
Ear.  u.  59;  Neh.  vu.  59). 

ALTON  (l^^K :  'kxAr ;  Alex.  'tOX^y :  AlUm). 

A  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

ALITATHAN  CAXrotftd';  Akx.  'EXra«((»: 
EnaatKcm).  Elkathan  2  (1  Eadr.  viii.  44; 
oomp.  Eir.  viii.  16). 

AMABI'AH.  7.  {iaiuifU.)  ^  descendant 
of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh,  xi.  4).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  iMBi  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4. 

AMABI'AS  (^kiuflca:  Amtri,  Jmerias). 
Amabiah  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2  Esdr.  i.  2). 

AHASAl  C^jr,  in  pause  »fe«^:  'Aiuvai, 

'A/taSl;  Alex.  'A^  in  1  Chr.  vi.  '25:  AmtuaS). 
1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  S5). 

%.  ('Aitaaal;fA.'Aiuuri.)  Chief  of  the  captains 
(LXX.  '*  thirty  ")  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  de- 
serted to  David  while  an  outhiw  at  Zikiag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  some  as  .\masa, 
David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  ('AMWof ;  FA.  'A/iairi.)  One  of  the  priests 
•who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  David 
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broaght  it  from  the  house  of  Ofaed-edom  (I  Chr.  xt. 
24). 

4.  CAiuurl.)  Another  Kohathite,  ftther  of  an- 
other Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a  iiunily. 

AMASHAI  ('DB'oy.:  *Afia<r(a;  Alex.  'A,u- 
vct:  AjnasscA).  Son  of  Aiareel,  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neli.  zi.  13;;  apparenti;  tbe 
same  as  Uaasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  The  name  is 
properly  "  Amashsai." 

AMASI'AH,  (iTDQir:  'A^uur^os;  Alex.  Ma- 
ccaiat:  Amatiai).  Son  of  Zidiri,  and  captain  of 
200,000  warriore  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

ALPHA,  the  first  letter  of  tbe  Greek  ai{M>et, 
as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plainl y  indi- 
cated m  the  context,  ■'  I  am  AI|^  and  Oise^a.  ihc 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last "  ( Kev. 
xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  II,  zxi.  6),  which  may  be 
compared  with  Is.  xii.  4,  xliv.  6,  "  I  am  tbe  first 
and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God.' 
So  Prudentius  (Cathemer. hymn. ix.  1 1)  exjdajus  it : 
*  Alpha  et  O  oognominatar :  Ipse  fins  ct  rianiala 
Oianlnm  quae  sont,  ftimint,  qoaatue  post  funia  wm/L." 

The  expression  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  '  is  illn*- 
trated  by  the  usage  in  Rabbinical  writers  of  Alcfh 
and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Scboettgen  (Jlor.  Hebr.  i.  108>>)  quotes 
from  JalhU  Subeni,  fol.  17,  4, "  Adam  tnnsgraaed 
the  whole  law  from  M  to  D,"  that  is  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  Old.  It  is  not  nti'issnry  to  enqmir 
whether  in  the  latter  usage  the  meaning  is  so  fiill 
as  in  the  Revelation  :  that  must  be  determined  by 
separate  considerations.  As  an  itlustratioa  merely, 
the  reference  is  valuable.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ax  namcrala. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Church  the  Mtcn 
A  and  O  were  combined  with  the  cross  or  with  tbe 
monogi'am  of  Cl^ist  (Maithmd,  Chirch  ns  the  Cata- 
comis,  pp.  166-8).  One  of  the  olde>t  nwninnmts 
on  which  this  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  Iband  in  the 
catacombs  at  Helos,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  tbe  first 
century,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.     [Citoas.] 

ALPHABET.    [Wbxtmo.] 

ALTANETJS  t^AXriatSos;  Alex.  'AAt»^ 
ycuot :  Carianeia).  The  same  as  Mattesai  (£xr. 
X.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33). 

A'MANCA/Mtr:  Amm).  HAllAS(Tob.iiv.lO; 
Esth.  X.  7,  xii.  6,  xiil.  3,  12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

A'HEN  (tDM),  Uterally  "finn,  trae;"  and. 
used  as  a  substabtive,  "that  which  is  true,"  "  truth" 
(Is.  Ixr.  16) ;  a  word  used  in  strong  assrremtieiis, 
fixing  aa  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  as- 
sertion which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it  binding 
as  an  oath  (oomp.  Mum,  v.  22).  In  the  LXX.  at 
1  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6,  the  woni  appears 
in  the  form  'Klthr,  which  is  used  throughout  tiK 
N.  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb.  is  rendered  br 
yinm,  except  in  Is.  liv,  16.  The  Vulgate  adopt- 
the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  except  in  the  Psahns 
where  it  is  tnwslated  fiat.  In  Deat.  ixvii.  lS-3£, 
the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen,"  as  the  Levites  pro- 
nounced eadi  of  tbe  curses  upon  Mount  Ebal,  ^ni^- 
ing  by  this  their  assent  to  the  oonditioas  uader 
which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  aocot^uoe 
with  this  usage  we  find  that,  among  the  KaUiiiu, 
"Amen"  involves  the  ideas  of  swewiog,  accepl- 
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ance,  and  truthrulnefii.  The  first  two  an  illus- 
trated by  the  passages  already  quoted ;  the  last  by 

1  K.  i.  36 ;  John  Hi.  3, 5, 11  ( A.  V.,  "  verily "),  in 
which  the  assertions  are  made  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by  the  repetition 
of  "  Amen."  "  Amen  "  was  the  proper  i-eaponse  of 
the  person  to  whom  au  oath  was  administerrd  (Neb. 
V.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr.  xvi.  36  ;  Jer.  ».  5,  marg.); 
and  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is  made  on  such 
oocasion8,i8called"theGodof.4OTen"  (l8.lxv.  16), 
afc  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
compact.  With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 
called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness " 
(  Rev.  iii.  14 ;  comp.  John  i.  14,  liv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20). 
it  is  matter  of  tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the 
"  Amen  "  was  not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that, 
instead,  at  the  condnsion  of  the  priest's  prayen, 
they  responded,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory 
of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace 
is  suppowd  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (oomp.  Rom.  li.  36).  But  in 
the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it  was  customary 
for  tita  people  or  members  of  the  iamily  who  were 
present  to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  the  castom  remained  in  the  early  Chiistian 
church  (Matt.  vi.  13 ;  1  Cor.  liv.  16).  And  not 
only  public  pmyers,  bat  those  offered  in  private, 
and  doxologies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with 
"Amen"  (Rom.  ix.  5,  li.  36,  iv.  .93,  xvi.  27  ; 

2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &c.). 

AlSlS'ADAB(^AiuyaW:  AmmadtA).  Am- 
MINADAB  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

AM'HI  (*I9P:  Xais  /um :  populus  mem),  i.e.,  as 
explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "  my  people ;" 
a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
'  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  with  them,  and 
their  position  as  "  sons  of  the  living  God,"  in  con- 
trast with  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-ammi, 
given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son  by 
Gomer,'the  daughter  of  DibUim  (Hos.  ii.  1).  In 
the  same  manner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
'  Ruhamah, 

AM'MIEL  (Sn*BV:  'Aiu4i\:  Ammiet).  1.  The 
spy  selected  by  Moses  firom  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiii.  12). 

8.  (Alex.  'Afuiif,  Vulg.  Amnahel  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27).  The  father  of  Hacbir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam. 
U.  4,  5,  xvii.  27). 

3.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  called  Eliah  in 
2  Sam.  xi.  3 ;  the  Hebrew  letteni,  which  are  the 
same  in  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ahithophel,  David  s  prime  minister. 

4.  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  iivi.  5), 
and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple. 

AMIIIHUD  (llnnSJl!  'ZiuM  in  Nam., 
'A^ioM  in  I  Chr. :  Ammiud).  1.  An  Ephraimite, 
father  of  Elishama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  li.  18,  vii.  48,  53, 
X.  22),  and  through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr. 
vii.  26). 

8.  (itiuoiS;  Alex.  'EfuoiS.)  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  division  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxiv.  20). 

3.  ClofUoiS;  Alex.  'A/uo«.)  The  father  of 
Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  same 
time  (Nnm.  xxxiv.  28j. 
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4.  ("«rPB»,  Keri  llnlSy :  'Kiuoii.)  Ammi- 
hud,  or  "  Ammichur,"  as  the  wiittcn  text  has  it, 
was  the  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

5.  ('ZofuoiS;  Alex.  'A/uoM.)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  son  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  ii.  4). 

AMMIN'ADIB   (Cant.   vL   12).    [Ammma- 

DAB  3.] 

AMMISHADDA'I  Cll^Jf :  "AMfToJoJ ; 
Alex.  'AfiKrotof,  exc.  Num.  ii.  25,  iaiuffciai,  and 
Nam.  X.  25,  WuraSal:  AmimdduX,  Ammisaddaf). 
The  father  of  Ahiezer,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66, 
71, 1.  25).  His  name  is  one  of  the  few  which  we 
find  at  this  period  compounded  with  the  ancient 
name  of  God,  Shaddai ;  Zorishaddai,  and  possibly 
Shedeur,  arc  the  only  other  instances,  and  both 
belong  to  this  early  time. 

AMMI'ZABAD.  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who 
apparently  acted  as  his  lather's  lieutenant,  and  com- 
manded the  third  division  of  David's  army,  which 
was  on  duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xn-ii.  6). 

AMMONI'TESB  (n^bPn :  *  'Aftiutrira  in 

1  K.,  ii  'kniuailris,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  i  'A/iiuwinis, 

2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  Alex.  'Aiuwiris  in  IK.;  Am' 
manitis).  A  woman  of  Ammonite  nice.  Such  were 
Naamah,  the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solomon's 
foreign  wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13), 
and  Shimeath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Jozachar  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26).  For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see 
1  K.  li.  1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  has  always  the  definite  article,  and  thei'efore 
in  all  cases  should  be  rendered  "  the  Ammonitess." 

AIIOK  (i5^D!tf!  'A/lilt:  Amoe).  A  priest, 
whose  fimiily  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were 
represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Jolakim  (Neh. 
xii.  7,  20). 

ATaON.  8.  (]bK,  I'lDN :  2«mV.  'Mci  Alex. 
'Aix/tiv,  itii/ilip :  Aman.)  Prince  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26 ;  2  Chr. 
iviii.  -25) .  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  his 
office  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Micaiah 
was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  captain  of  the  citadel. 
The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  rhr  fiaffiXia  Tn» 
iriXtm  in  1  K.,  but  Upxorro  in  2  Chr.  Josephua 
(Ant.  viii.  15  §4)  calls  him  'Ax<l/u»'- 

A'MOS.  8.  (,'Aiuis:Amo».)  SonofNaum,in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Chiist  (Luke  ill.  25). 

AMTIAM.  8.  (|TDn:  'EMefx^K;  Alex.'A^<J: 
JIamram.)  Properly  Hamran  or  Chamran ;  son 
of  Dishon  and  descendant  of  Levi  (I  Chr.  i.  41). 
In  Gen.  xxivi.  26  he  is  called  Hemdan,  and  this  is 
the  reading  in  1  Chr.  in  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 
3.  (Dipy  :  'Kiifiit ;  Alex.  'AiiPpiii :  Amram.) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34) :  called 
OVAERDS  in  1  Eiidr.  ii.  34. 

AMBAMITES,  THE  ('OTO?:  «  *A«>«M«. 
i  'Kiifipin ;  Alex,  i  'Aiifipadii,  i  'h/ipani :  Amra- 
tmtae).  A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23); 
descended  from  Aiuram,  the  fiither  of  Moses. 

AM'ZI  0VO«:  'Anwerla;  Alex.  Watvala: 
■  ■  ■  F2 
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Amasf^).  1.  A  L«rit«  of  the  Bunilf  of  Merari, 
and  ancestor  of  Ethim  the  mioctrel  (1  Ohr.  vi.  461 
2.  {'/iitaal :  Amai.)  A  print,  whose  ao 
scendant  Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  gerrioe 
for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Kehemiah  (Neh.  zi. 
12). 

AN'AEL  ('Aydix).  The  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  21). 

ANAI'AH  (n'Jj; :  'Arortoi:  Ania).  L  Pro- 
bably  a  priest ;  one  of  thoee  who  stood  on  Ezra's 
right  hand  as  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
viii.  4).     He  is  called  Ananias  in  1  Esdr.  ij.  43. 

2.  CArofa:  Anata.)  One  of  the  "heads"  of 
the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

A'NAJf  Qljf:  'Hriii;   Alex.  'HmU:   Anim). 

1.  One  of  the  "  heads "  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  26.) 

5.  ('Ai'iii';  Alex.  'Aryir:  Anani.)  Uanah  4 
(1  Esdr.  V.  30  ;  comp.  £zr.  ii.  46). 

ANA'NI  ('Mg,!  'Arir;  Alex.  'Kra^ :  AnanC). 
The  seventh  son  of  Elicenai,  descended  throng^ 
Zerubbabel  from  the  line  royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr,  iii. 
24). 

ANANI'AH    n   Jg::    'Arayla:     Ananiat). 

Probably  a  priest ;  ancestor  of  Azariah,  who  assisted 
in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  afl«r  the  return  bom 
Babylon  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

ANANI'AS  ('Anls;  Alex.'Anlas:  Ananiat). 
1.  The  sons  of  Ananias  to  the  number  of  101 
(Vulg.  130)  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  18  as  having 
returned  with  Zorobabel.  No  sudi  name  exists  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  {'Anwlas:  om.  in  Volg.)  Uahahi  3  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

3.  (iOnonuu.)  Hanakiar  9  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29 ; 
oomp.  Ezr.  z.  28). 

4.  (.^mmtos.)  Aitaiah  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

6.  Hanan  5  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48 ;   oomp.  Neh.  viU. 

'>• 

6.  Father  of  Azanas,  whose  name  was  assamed 

by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  (Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jad.  viii.  1). 
The  Cod.  Sin.  gives  'Ayoyfof  though  the  Vat  MS. 
omits  the  name. 

8.  'Ayarlat :  Ananiat.)  Shadradi  (Song  of  3  Ch. 
66;  1  Maoc.  U.  59)  [Hamaioah  7.] 

AN'ATHOTH  {T\\nyg/.  •A»m8M:  JnathotA). 

1.  Son  of  Becber,  a  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8), 
probably  the  founder  of  the  plaise  of  the  same  name. 
8.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19)  j 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  "  the 
men  of  Anathoth"  enumerated  in  Meh.  vii.  27. 

ANETH'OTHITE,  THE  OnhJPn :  4  'Ant- 
tlxTis  ;  Alex,  i  'AraSitttlTfjt :  de  AnatMh).  An 
inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(2  .Snm.  xxiii.  27).  Called  also  Anetothite  and 
Antothite. 

AKETOTHITE,  THE  CJim^n-.  i  i( 
AyaBiB:  Anathothitet).  An  inhabitant  of  Ana- 
thoth (1  Chr.  xivii.  12).  Called  also  Anetho- 
THiTE  and  Antothite. 
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AN7AM  (OPtWe:  'Ayiir;  Alex.  'Afi^: 
Aniam).  A  Manasaite,  son  of  Sbemidah  (1  Chr. 
vii.  19). 

AN'NAS  {'Avir;  Alez.  'Amii:  Sw).  A 
corruption  of  Hariii  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32 ;  oomp.  Eir. 
xz.  31). 

ANNirnS  CAnwvot;  Alex.  'Awmnt: 
Amin).  Probably  a  comiptjon  of  the  Bebrrw  Wt 
(A.  V.  "  with  him  ")  of  Ezr.  viii.  19.  The  tme- 
later  may  have  read  UK. 

ANTICHE18T  (4  krrlxpurroi).  The  vonl 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St-  John  in  his  first  aad 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewbeir  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.  Nevertheless,  br  sa 
almost  univenal  consent,  the  term  has  been  sp^ieii 
to  the  Man  of  Sn  of  whom  St.  Paol  speaks  in  tht 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonius,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  Berce-connieoanced  King  of  whon 
Daniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Be»ts  at  tht 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  to  the  fidse  Christs  vbne 
appearance  our  Lord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Before  we  <xa 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  wlat 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  .Vntidnifi, 
we  must  decide  whether  this  extension  of  the  tens 
is  property  made ;  whether  the  characteristics  si 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  St  Jsia 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  mi 
larger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  pasages  ts 
which  we  have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripton 
whidi  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  for  the  do- 
ddation  of  our  subject : — I.  Matt.  xiiv.  3-31.  U. 
1  John  ii.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  5, 7.  lU.  2Tlieii. 
U.  1-12;  lTim.iv.  l-3;2TiiD.iii.  1-5.  H'.  to. 
viii.  8-25  ;xi.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  vu.  7-27.  VI.  Rev. 
xiii.  1-8;  ivii.  1-18.  VII.  Bev.  xiii.  11-18;  lii. 
1 1-21.  The  first  contains  the  account  of  the  fid* 
Christs  and  fiUse  prophets  predicted  by  our  Lnd ; 
the  second,  of  the  Antichrist  sa  depicted  by  St.  Joha; 
the  third,  of  the  Adversary  of  God  as  portrayed  l; 
St.  Paul ;  the  fourth  and  fifUi,  of  the  fierce-cni- 
teiumced  King  and  of  the  Little  Horn  foretoU  by 
Daniel ;  the  sixth  and  the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  sad 
the  False  Prophet  of  the  Revelation. 

I.  The  Falu  ChritU  andFabePropheUf^Uia. 
xxiv. — The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  pt^ilutic 
discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at  ooce  ts 
predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which  would  take 
place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  those 
which  would  precede  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  the  tjpe 
and  symbol.  Accordingly,  bis  teaching-  oa  tht 
point  before  us  .imounts  to  this,  that  (I )  in  tht 
hitter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore  dis- 
tress, and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should  arise 
impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  pmniad 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  of  their  com- 
trymen  after  them ;  and  that  (2)  in  the  last  dsn 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  great  tiibubtiM 
and  persecation  of  the  saints,  and  Uiat  there  dMuM 
arise  at  the  same  time  &lse  Christs  and  &be  pn- 
phets,  with  an  unparalleled  power  of  iea^ 
astray.  In  type,  therefore,  onr  Lord  prtdictM 
the  rise  of  the  several  impostors  who  exdted  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews  before  thdr  &U.  In  siii- 
type  He  predicted  the  future  rise  of  imposton 
in  the  hist  days,  who  shouU  b^ile  all  tat  tks 
elect  into  the  belief  of  their  being  God's  pnplx*'> 
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or  ev«n  bis  Chiists,  We  find  do  direct  reference 
here  to  the  Antichrist.  Oar  Lord  is  not  speaking 
of  »*y  one  individual  (or  polity),  but  rather  of 
those  forerunners  of  the  Antichrist  who  are  his 
servants  and  actuated  by  his  spirit.  They  are 
^*i)Sixi>"''roi,  and  can  deceive  almost  the  elect, 
Ibat  they  are  not  i  Iwrlxpi^ros ;  they  are  ^tvSo- 
vpo^Toi,  and  can  shovr  great  signs  and  wonders, 
but  they  are  not  A  ifcvSoirpo^^nff  (Re\'.  xvi,  14). 
However  valuable,  tlAefore,  the  prophecy  on 
Mount  Olivet  is,  as  helping  us  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  events  of  the  last  days,  it  does  not  elu- 
cidate for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Antichrist, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as  though 
it  gave  information  which  it  does  not  profess  to 
give. 

II.  The  Antichrist  cf  St.  John'^  Epistka.— 
The  first  teaching  with  r^ard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  are 
the  same  or  different  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was  oraL  "  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist 
Cometh,"  says  St.  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18) ;  aCd  again, 
"  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye 
hace  heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv,  3). 
Similarly  St.  Paul,  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when 
I  was  yet  with  you  /  told  yoa  these  things" 
(2  Thess.  ii.  5)?  We  must  not  therefore  loolc  for 
a  full  statement  of  the  "  doctrine  of  the  Anti- 
christ "  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  .but  rather  for 
allusions  to  something  already  known.  The  whole 
of  the  teaching  of  St.  John  s  Epiotle  with  regard 
to  the  Antichrist  himself  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  words  twice  repeated,  "Te  have  heard 
that  the  Antichrist  shall  com*."  The  verb 
ifXetoi  here  employed  has  a  special  reference,  as 
used  in  Scripture,  to  the  fii^  and  second  advents 
of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  St.  John  was  address- 
ing had  been  taught  tliat,  as  Christ  was  to  come 
{^ff>X>Tai),  so  the  Antichrist  was  to  come  likewise. 
The  rest  of  the  passage  in  St.  John  ap|)ears  to  be 
rather  a  practical  a{^tication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Antichrist  than  a  formal  statement  of  it.  He 
warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist 
could  exist  even  then,  though  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and  that  all  who 
denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  were 
Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  the  final  Antichrist 
who  was  to  come.  The  teaching  of  St.  John's 
Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this,  that  in  type, 
Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus,  and  those 
Gnostics  who  denied  Chiist's  Sonship,  and  all  sub- 
sequent heivtics  who  should  deny  it,  were  Anti- 
christs, as  being  wanting  in  that  diyine  principle  of 
love  which  wiUi  him  is  the  essence  of  Christianity ; 
Mid  he  points  on  to  the  final  appearance  of  the 
Anticbrist  that  was  "  to  come  "  in  the  last  times, 
according  as  they  bad  been  orally  taught,  who 
would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  tbrenmnen  and 
servants. 

III.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St.PauTs  Epistles. 
— St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Antichrist, 
but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identi^ng  his 
Adversary  (i  luTuttliuvos)  of  God  with  the  Anti- 
christ who  was  "  to  come."  Like  St.  John,  be 
refers  to  his  oral  teaching  «i  the  subject,  bat  as 
the  Theesalonians  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichristianism, 
called  by  him  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working ;  but  Antichrist  himself  be  cha- 
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racteriza  as  "the  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Per- 
dition," "  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God," 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himself  above  all  objects  of 
worship ;"  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  bo 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to  his 
appearance  should  have  been  taken  Away,  and  until 
the  predicted  iiroffroiria  should  have  occwTed. 

From  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  learn 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come :  [i)  that  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
coming  was  removed :  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  iiroffTaala:  (4) 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  religion ;  (B)  a  claim  to  the 
incommunicable  attributes  of  God ;  (y)  iniquity, 
sin,  and  lawlessness  ;  (8)  a  power  of  working  lying 
miracles  ;  (f )  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling 
souls :  (.^)  that  be  would  be  actuated  by  Satan : 
(6)  that  his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifest- 
ing itself  partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in 
the  teachers  of  infiderity  and  immorality  already 
abounding  in  the  Church. 

IV.  The  fierce-eountenanced  King  of  Daniel. — 
This  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
primarily  applicable  to  Antiochos  Epiphanes. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  recognised  as  the  chief 
prototype  of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Anti- 
christ. The  point  is  fairly  argued  by  St.  Jerome : — 
"Down  to  this  point  (Dm.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difference  b» 
tween  Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
applies  personally  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  possessed  Judaea;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist,  who 

is  to  come  in  the  last  time It  is  the  custom 

of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types  the  reality 
of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same  way  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72nd  Psalm,  which 
is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and  yet  all  that  is 
there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Solomon,  fiut  in 
part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image  of  the  tmtb, 
these  things  are  foretold  of  Solomon,  to  be  more 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  As, 
then,  in  Solomon  and  other  sahits  the  Saviour  has 
types  of  His  coming,  so  Anticbrist  is  rightly  be- 
lieved to  have  for  bis  type  that  wicked  king 
Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  defiled 
the  Temple"  (S.  Hieron.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523, 
Col.  Agr.  1616;  torn.  iii.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704.) 

V.  The  little  Horn  of  /)«»«.— Hitherto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  poliQr.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John's  words, 
and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thesaalonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul 
could  not  well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had 
he  studiously  made  use  of  them  in  order  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  polity.  "  The  Man  of  Stai," 
"  the  Son  of  Perdition,"  "  the  one  who  opposetb 
himself  to  God,"  "  the  one  who  exaltelh  himself 
above  Gpd,"  "  the  one  who  represents  himself 
as  God,"  "the  wicked  one  who  was  to  come 
with  Satanic  power  and  lying  wonders :"  if  words 
have  a  meaning,  these  words  designate  an  indi- 
vidual. But  when  we  come  to  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all  changed.  We 
there    read  of  four  beasts,  which  are  explained 
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M  four  kings,  by  which  eipreaaion  it  meant  fisar 
liiugdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms  represented 
by  the  four  beasts  are  andonbtedlr  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian  empire, 
and  this  Roman  empire,  llie  Roman  Empire  is 
described  as  breaking  np  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of 
them  (three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity, 
is  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
three  of  the  first  ten  horns  are  plucked  up.  If 
the  four  "  kings  "  (vii.  17)  -represented  by  the  four 
beasts  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  "  kings  "  (vii. 
24)  are  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  the  other 
"  Icing  "  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  Uke  manner, 
not  an  indiridual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that  the 
"  Little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  Antichriat  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  The 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  individnal, 

VI.  TKt  Apocalyptic  B^a  of  St.  John. — A 
fhrther  consequence  follows.  For  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalyjpse  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Little 
Horn  of  Daniel.  Tbs  Beast  whose  power  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Little  Horn  has  ten  boms  (Dan. 
viL  7)  snd  rises  from  the  sea  {Dan.  Tii.  3) :  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  ten  boras  (ReT.  xiii.  1)  and 
rites  from  the  sea  (ibid.).  The  Little  Horn  has  a 
month  speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8, 1 1, 20) : 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  month  speaking  great 
things  (iter.  xiii.  5).  The  Little  Horn  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  rit  21) ;  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
oreroomes  tbem  (Rev.  xiii.  7).  The  Little  Horn 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
rii,  25) :  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  hia  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  The 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
TDan.  vd.  25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.  e. 
directs,  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xrii,  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  Little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  •'.  «.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25) :  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (iter.  xiii.  5),  These  and  other  parallelisms 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St. 
John's  Beast.  Therefore  St.  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist.  It  is  not  an  individual  like  the 
Antichrist  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognised,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Ejustles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation  i  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stand  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  Church  is  represented  (Rev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  perse- 
cuted by  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  12(>0  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  nnable  to 
•lestroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  sMd  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Beast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Beast  prevails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  during  which 
the  sufTerings  of  the  woman  last.     During  a  oer- 
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tain  part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  bade,  ac  its  guide  apd  rider,  > 
harlot,  by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  fignnd 
"  that  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth "  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hilb 
(ivii.  9).  After  a  time  Babylon  the  harlot-rider 
falls  (ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  whom  she  had 
ridden  still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  tt 
the  glorious  coming  of  ChrU  (lix.  20). 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  widi  <lie  predio- 
tion  of  St.  Paul,  always  reoollectmg  that  his  Has 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  is  a  polity  ? 

As  we  have  here  reeded  that  which  constitutes 
the  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  craception  of 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspired  writers, 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  of  Soiptare  to 
the  comments  of  annotaton  and  esiayists  to  see 
what  assistance  we  can  derive  from  them.  We 
shall  then  resnme  the  consideration  of  the  Scrip- 
tural passages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  lesrr 
them.  We  shall  classify  the  opinions  which  hare 
been  held  on  the  Antichrist  according  as  he  is 
regarded  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  as  a 
principle.  The  individnalists,  again,  mu»t  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  they  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:— (1) 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  fiitmt; 

(2)  thoee  vba  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 

(3)  those  who  r^ard  him  as  an  individual  alrtsdy 
past  away ;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing 
is  meant  beyond  antichristian  and  lawless  principk, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 
polity. 

1.  The  first  ojnnion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antidirist  was  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  tintfe  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  come.  The  only  point  on  whidi 
any  question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  s 
man  armed  with  Satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself. 
That  he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  Satanic 
powers  is  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  i.D.  103 
(Dial.  371,  20,  21,  Thirlbii,  1722);  of  Irenaeos, 
A.D.  140  {Op.  V.  25,  437,  Giabii,  1702);  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  A.D.  150  (Z)«  Res.  Cam.  c.  24;  Apoi  c. 
32);  of  Origen,  A.D.  184  (Op.  i.  667,  Ddaroe, 
1738) ;  of  his  contemporary,  Hippolytns  (Zto  iafi- 
ckristo,  57,  Fabridi,  Hamburgi,  1716);  of  Cyprisn, 
A.D.  250  {Ep.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Victorinus,  A.D.  270  (Bibl.  Patr.  Magna,  iii.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.D.  300 
{Div.  Intt.  vii..  17);  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.B. 
315  {Catech.  xv.  4);  of  Jerome,  AJ>.  330  (Op.  iv. 
paiis  i.  209,  Parisiis,  1693) ;  of  Chrysostom,  AJ). 
347  (Comn.  w  IT.  Them.) ;  of  Hilary  of  Pofctias, 
A.D.  350  (Comm.  m  Matt.);  of  Augustine,  A.D. 
354  (/)«  Civit.  Dei,  ix.  19) ;  of  Ambroee,  AJ). 
380  (Comm.  m  Luc.).  The  authors  of  the  Sibyllise 
Oracles,  A.D.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Constito- 
tions,  Celsna  (see  Orig.  e.  Celt.  lib.  vi.)  Ephrem 
Syms,  A.D.  370,  Theodoret,  A.D.  430,  and  a  6« 
othei  writers  seem  to  have  regairied  the  Antichrist 
as  the  devil  himself  rather  than  as  his  minister  or 
an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may,  perhsps, 
have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the  identity  a 
his  character  and  his  power  with  that  of  Satan. 
Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred 
gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to  some  par- 
ticulars which  may  be  expected  in  the  Antichrist, 
whilst  they  nil  i^ree  in  representing  him  as  a 
person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glorious 
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and  final  appeanince  of  Christ,  and  to  he  destroyed 
by  His  presence.     Jnstin  Martyr  iipeiks  of  him  as 
the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
persecutions  which  he  would  cause.     Irenaeus  de- 
scribes him  as  sumroiag  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem ;  as  identical 
with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  as  forei>hadowed 
by   the  unjust  judge ;    as   being  the  man   who 
"  shotild  come  in  his  own  name;"  and  ax  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).     Tertullian  identiiieE 
him  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
to  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  {I)e  Sn. 
Cam.  c.  25).  Oiigen  desci-ibes  him  in  Eastern  phrase 
a»  the  child  of  ttie  Devil  and  the  counterpoi't  of 
Christ.    Hippolytos  understands  the  Koman  em- 
pire to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and   the  Antichrist  by   the   False    Prophet   who 
would  restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  ci-aft  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.     Cyprian  sees  him 
typified  in  Antiochns  Epiphanes  {Exhort,  ad  Mart. 
c.    n).     Victorinus,    with   several   others — mis- 
understanding St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  was  in  his  day  working — supposes 
that  the  Antichiist  will  be  a  revivified  hero  ;   Lao- 
tantiiu  that  he  will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  bom  of  an 
evil  spirit ;  Cyril  that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who 
by  his  art^  will  get  the  mastery  of  the  Roman 
empire.     Jerome  describes  him  as  the  son  of  the 
Devil  sitting  in  the  Church  as  though  he  were  the 
Son  of  God ;  Chrysostom  ax  hvrlMt  ris  sitting 
in  the  Temple  of  God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches, 
not  merely  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  St.  Au- 
gustine as  the  adversary  holding  power  for  three 
and  a  half  years — the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing 
Satan's  empire.      The'  primitive   belief  may   he 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Jerome.    In  his 
Commentary  on  Daniel  he  writes— "  Let  us  say 
that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed 
down,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
Soman  empire  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten 
kings  who  will  divide  the  Roman  world  amongst 
them  ;  and  there  will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king, 
who  will  subdue  three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as 
we  shall  hereatier  ahow.     And  on  these  having 
been  slain,  the  seven  other  kings  will  also  submit. 
■  And  behold,'  he  says, '  in  the  ram  were  the  eyes 
of  a  man.'     This  is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him 
to  be  a  devil  or  a  demon,  as  some  have  thought, 
but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and 
bodily.     *  And  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,*  for 
he  is  '  the  man  of  sin,  ue  son  of  perdition,  who 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  making  himself  ax 
God'"  {Op.  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616). 
In  his  Comment,  on  Dan.  xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to 
Algasia's  eleventh  question,  he  works  out  the  same 
view  in  greater  detail.     The  same  line  of  interpre- 
tation continued.     Andreas  of  Caesarea,  A.D.  550, 
explains  him   to  be  a  king  actuated   by  Satan, 
who  will  reunite  the  old  Roman  empire  and  reign 
at  Jerusalem  {In  Apoc,  c  xiii.) ;  Aretas,  A.D.  650, 
as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who  will  reign  over  the 
Saracens   in  Bagdad   {In  Apoc.  c.   xiii.);   John 
Damascene,  A.D.  800,  repeats  the  primitive  belief 
{Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26);  Adso,  A.D.  950,  says 
that  a  Frank  king  will  reunite  the  Roman  empire, 
and  that  he  will  abdicate  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that, 
on  the  diasoluUon  of  his  kingdom,  the  Antichrist 
will  be  revealed.    The  same  writer  supposes  that 
he  will  be  bom  in  B.-ibylon,  that  he  will  be  educated 
at  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  and  that  he  will  pi-o- 
clum  himself  the  Son  of  God  at  Jerusalem  (7V<ic<. 
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m  Antich:  apud  Augmt.  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  454, 
Paris,  1637).    Theophylact,  A.D.  1070,  speaks  of 
him  ax  a  man  who  will  carry  Satan  about  with 
him.     Albert  the  Gi-eat,  Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alex- 
ander de  Hales,  repeat  the  i-eceived  tradition  in  the 
thirteenth  century.    So  also  Thomas  Aquiuas,A.D. 
1260,  who  recurs  to  the  ti'adition  with  regard  to 
tbe  birth  of  Antichrist  at  Babylon,  saying  that  he 
will  be  instructed  in  the  Magian  philosophy,  and 
that  hii  doctrine  and  miracles  will  be  a  parody  of 
those  of  the  Lunb.     The  received  opinion  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  brought  before  us  in  n  striking 
and  dramatic  manner  at  the  interview   between 
King  Richard  I.  and  the  Abbot  Joadiim  at  Mes- 
sina, as  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 
"  I  thought,"  said    the   king,  "  that  Antichrist 
would  be  bom  in  Antioch  or  in  Babylon,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  ;  and  would  reign  in  the  tempi* 
of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem ;  and  would  walk  in  that 
land  in  which  Christ  walked ;  and  would  reign  in 
it  for  three  years  and  a  half;  and  would  dispute 
against  Elijui  and  Enoch,  and  would  kill  them ; 
and  would  afterwards  die ;  and  that  after  his  death 
God  would  give  sixty  days  of  repentance,  in  which 
those  might  repent  which  should  have  erred  from 
the  way  of  truth,  and  have  been  seduced  by  the 
pi'encfaingof  Antichrist  and  his  fidse  prophets."  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  defended  by  the  arch* 
bishops  of  Rouen  and  Anxerre  and  by  the  bishop  of 
Bayonnc,  who  were  present  at  the  interview :  but 
it  was  not  Joachim's  opinion.     He  maintained  the 
seven  heads  of  the  Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Con- 
stantins,   Mahomet,   Melsemut,    who   were  past; 
Saladin,  who  was  then  living ;  and  Antiduist,  who 
wax  shortly  to  come,  being  already  bom  in  the  dtj 
of  Borne,  and  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  Apostolic 
See   (Roger    de    Hoveden    in    Rioharii    I.,    anno 
1190).*      In  his  own   work   on  the  Apocalypse 
Joachim  speaks  of  the  second  Apocalyptic  beast  ax 
being  governed  by  "  some  great  prelate  who  will 
be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as  it  were  nnivenal 
pontifi"  throughout  the  world,  and  be  that  very 
Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaka."     These  are 
very  noticeable  words.     Gregoiy  I,  had  long  since 
(a.d.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who  heU  even 
the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes  of  Rome 
soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves,  would 
be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.     Amulphus  bishop 
of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an   invective 
u;ainst  John  XV.  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D. 
991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puflU  up  with  knowledge, 
he  wax  Antichrist — if  destitute  both  of  chaiity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Ven.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
Vtmeraalis  I'ontifex,  and  that  he  would  occupy 
Uk  Apostolh:  See.     Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  snccenon  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
christ.    It  is  an  actual  living  inidritlual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  that  a  Pope  wouM  be  the 
Antichrist ;  his  followers  began  to  whisper  that  it 
was  the  Pope.  Amalrie,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  liave  put  forth  the 
idea.     It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  classes ; 


•  The  BoUandUts  i^ect  the  story  of  this  interview  as 
an  Invention.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (see  U,  Stoart) 
that  Joachim's  works  have  been  Interpolated. 
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br  the  moraliiti,  who  w«re  scindalixed  at  the  Uudty 
of  tbe  Pipd  Court ;  by  the  Imperialist*,  in  tlwir 
tcmporxl  (tniggle  with  the  Papacy  ;  and,  perhaps 
independently,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  fbllowera 
in  their  spiritual  itroggle.  Of  the  firat  claa  we 
maj  lind  examples  in  the  Fraaci^sn  tnthusia<t8 
Peter  John  of  Oliri,  Telesphonu,  Ubertinua,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Rome,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  b 
the  fatare;  and  again  in  such  men  aa  OroatCte, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  ha<  not  been  earned  by  the 
Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An.  1253,  p.  875,  1640). 
Of  the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhard  arch- 
bishop of  Salxburg  as  a  specimen,  who  denounces 
Hildebrand  as  "  having,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antidirist 
170  years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name 
the  ten  horns.  They  are  tbe  "Turks,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  Gnglii-h, 
Germans,  Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy 
the  proTinoe*  of  Rome;  and  a  little  hom  has 
grown  ap  with  eyes  and  month,  speaking  great 
things,  which  is  reducing  three  of  these  kingdoms — 
i,  t.  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany — to  subserriency, 
is  persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saiats 
of  God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confound- 
ing things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting 
things  unutterable,  execrable  "  (A  ventinas,  Janal. 
Boiormn,  p.  651,  Lipa.  1710).  Tbe  Waldenses 
cageriy  grasped  at  the  same  nation,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we 
slide  from  the  individualist  view,  which  was  held 
unanimously  in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  to  the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession 
of  mlers  of  a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  hitherto  received  opinion  now 
vanishes,  and  does  not  sppear  again  until  the  ex- 
cesses and  extravagances  of  the  new  opinion  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldeusea  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  The  *  Noble  Lesson,' 
writtea  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist  ;k  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  een- 
tnry  identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beast,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  of  Popery.  WicklifBtes  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  wal  Antichrist's  head  (Bede's 
Works,  p.  38,  Camb.  1849).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  bpfore  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  "  tbe  high  Bishop  of  Rome  calling  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this 
world"  (Foxe,  lit  p.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  we 
reach  tha  Reformation.  Walter  Brute  (a.d.  1393), 
Bullinger  (1504),  Chytraeus  (1571),  Aretius 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1593),  Mede  (1632), 
Jnrieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunninghame 
(181.1),  Kaber  (1814),  Wocdhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843),  .identify  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichiist  and  with 
the  Papacy;  Marlorat  (a.d.  1574),  King  James  I. 
nnOS),  Danbnx  '1720),  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocalyptic  Beast:  Brightman  (a.d.  1600), 
Parens  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  GiU  (1776), 
Bochmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 


a  "  E  easer  mot  avisa,  cant  venre  I'  Antexrtst, 
Que  nos  non  crean,  nl  a  son  fait,  ni  a  son  dlt ; 
Gir,  s'^gont  I'  escrlpran,  son  an  fait  motl  Antexrlst; 
Car  Antexrlst  son  tnit  >qn<lh  que  eontiastan  a  XrlsL" 
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Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  (1844),  both  the  Beasts. 
That  the  Pope  and  bis  system  are  Antichrist,  wis 
taught  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melancthoo, 
Bucer,  Beza,  Caliitus,  Bengel,  Micjiaelis,  and  bf 
almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  the  Contineot. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  English 
theologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  ofienoe. 
Bp.  Bale  (a.d.  1491),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mahomet  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Pope  is 
Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (Works,  voL  ii.  p.  4$, 
Camb.  1844),  Latimer  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149, 
Camb.  1844), Ridley  {Works,  p.  53, Camb.  1841), 
Hooper  {Works,  voL  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1852), 
Hutchinson  (  Works,  p.  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  (  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(W^or*j,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  {Works,  f. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  Jewdl  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (  Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford {Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  Nor  is  the 
opinion  oon6ned  to  these  16tb  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially 
incensed  against  Popery.  King  James  held  tt 
{Apol.  pro  Jwram.  PkUI.  Lond.  1609)  as  strangly 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  letter  to  SvUmg. 
May  22,  1559,  ZtiruA  Letters,  First  Series,  f.  33, 
Camb.  1842)  ;  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  sod 
leas  dwelt  upon  it  as  thar  struggle  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  pUce  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewes  maia- 
tains  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thesaalonians  {Sesp.  ad  BeOarm.  p.  304,  Oioo. 
1851) ;  but  he  carefully  explains  that  King  James, 
whom  be  was  defending,  hiad  expressed  hid  private 
opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church,  on  the  sabjtct 
(ibid.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introduces  limitations  sad 
distinctioos  {Works,  iii.  p.  520,  Oxf.  1845);  sig- 
nificantly suggests  that  there  are  marks  of  Anti- 
christ which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  Pope  or  to  the 
Turk  (ib.  iii.  287);  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  indiridtnl 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  oo  the  subject  in 
moments  of  exasperation  (ib.  ii,  582).  From  thb 
time  forward  the  Papal-Antichrist  theory  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the 
English  Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  Englsnd. 
Hard  names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest 
of  all  being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But 
the  idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antidirist  was  not 
the  klea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it 
ever  applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or 
Archiepiscopal,  bat  solely  in  his  distinctively  Papal 
character.  But  the  more  that  tbe  sober  and 
learned  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  np 
this  application  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it 
was  insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.  A  string  of  writers  followed  each 
other  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  intei^ 
pretatioD  of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  omtioB 
of  his  own  brain  in  Uie  sacred  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  they  chose  around  the  centnl  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist, 

3.  A  reaction  followed.     Some  returned  to  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  future  individual  .Antichrist,  as 

— £a  ATotia  feycnm,  L  4SS.  See  Rarnooaid's  CltMi<i<i 
Potiits  Origuuta  da  Traubadourt.i^  p.  100;  A|i|>.iii- 
to  voL  ill.  of  Elliott's  Borae  Jpocalypticat,  Load.  IMS; 
Hallsm's  Lit.  Svnpe,  L  p.  38  (note),  IjxO.  USL 
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Lacuuza  or  B«neora  (a.  d.  1810),  Burgh,  Samnel 
Haitland,  Newman  {Tracts  for  the  Timet,  No. 
83),  Charles  Maitland  {ProphtUo  Interpretation). 
Others  prererred  looking'  npon  him  as  long  past, 
and  filed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  here- 
siarch  as  the  man  in  whom  the  pi-edictions  as  to 
Antichrist  found  their  fiilfilment.  There  seems  to 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  mure  than  1600  years 
in  the  Church.  Bat  it  has  been  talcen  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine 
the  seer's  ken  within  the  closiest  and  narrowest 
limits  that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Victorinns,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  (a.  d.  1604)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossnet,  Calmet,  De  Socy,  Eich- 
bom.  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Mows  Stiurt,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christiaoity 
over  Judaism  in  the  fii-st,  and  over  Heathenism 
in  the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian, and  in  Julian;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligula ;  Wetstein  in  Titos ;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Magus  (Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Lond. 
1631);  Whitby  in  the  Jews  {Comm.  vol.  ii.  p. 
431,  Lond.  1760);  Le  Cierc  in  Simon,  son  of 
Oiora,  a  leader  of  the  rebel  Jews ;  Schottgen  in  the 
Pharisees ;  Nossett  and  Krause  in  the  Jewi^  zealots ; 
Hai*duin  in  the  High  Priest  Ananias ;  F.  D.  Maurice 
inVitellius  (On  the  Apocalypse,  Carob.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
pei'son  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Stoir,  Nitzach, 
Felt.     (See  AKbrd,  Ok.  Test.  iu.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opinions 
of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy,  per- 
tiallT  at  least  unful61led,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distiuctly  a  man ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  AntiiJirist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  rh  rov  iurrtxpiffrov,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opi- 
nion is  plainly  refuted  by  th%  tact  that  the  persons 
(ixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  whicii  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctly  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  fii-st  opinion  are  in  like 
manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  sehook 
we  are  able  to  see  are  wholly  false :  the  two  first 
appear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  ao 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  eipoaitor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 
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St.  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  things  which  are 
to  precede  the  Day  of  Christ,  the  iiratrTao-fa  and 
the  revelation  of  the  Adversary;  but  he  does  not 
say  that  these  two  things  are  contemporary :  on 
the  contrary,  though  he  does  not  directly  express  - 
it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  succession  of 
events.  First,  it  would  seem,  an  unnamed  and  to 
us  unknown  obstacle  has  to  be  removed :  then  was 
to  follow  the  "  Apostasy ;"  after  this,  the  Adversary 
was  to  arise,  and  then  was  to  oome  his  destruction. 
We  need  ha^ty  say  that  the  word  '*  apostasy,"  as 
ordinaiily  used,  does  not  give  the  exact  meaning  of 
4  ivoirrcurta.  The  A.  V.  has  most  correctly  ren- 
dered the  original  by  "  falling  away,"  having  only 
failed  of  entire  exactness  by  omitting  to  give  the 
value  of  the  article.*  An  open  and  unblushing 
denial  and  rejection  of  all  belief,  which  is  implied  in 
our  "  apostasy,"  is  not  implied  in  &iro0>ra<r(a.  It 
means  one  of  two  things:  (1)  Political  defection 
(Gen.  xiv.  4  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  6 ;  Acts  v.  37) ; 
(2)  Religious  defection  (Acta  xxi.  21 ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1 ;  Heb.  iii,  12).  The  first  is  the  common  classical 
use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more  usual  in  the 
N.  T.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to  understand  the 
word  rightly  when  be  says  in  reference  to  this 
passage :  Ni;i»  Ii  iirriv  ii  latoKirairUe  iw4<mi(raj> 
yhp  ol  &y$puiroi  rijs  ApBiis  wirrtus  .  . .  itir4imt- 
vav  yhf  ol  twBptrwot  iri  r^s  iXii0t(as  .  .  .  A&ng 
Toirvy  itrXr  i)  bromiurla'  koI  fi^AAei  irpo<rSo- 
KoaSai  i  fx^fws  (S.  Cyril.  Catech.  xv.  9,  Op.  p. 
228:  Paris,  1720).  And  St  Ambrose,  "  A  veri 
religione  plerique  lapsi  enx>re desciseent "  {Comm. 
in  Luc.  XI.  20).  This  "  ftlling  away "  implies 
persons  who  ftll  away,  the  iiroorwrfa  consists  of 
iTiarariu.  Supposing  the  existence  of  nn  organized 
religious  body,  some  of  whom  should  fall  away 
from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so  falling  away 
would  be  iWoTartu,  though  still  formally  un- 
severed  from  the  religious  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed, Olid  the  religious  body  itself,  while  from 
one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  faithful  members  it 
would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  religions 
body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in  i-espect  to 
its  other  members  be  designated  an  iroirrairfa. 
It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body  as  this  that 
St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  iTmrrcurla  which 
be  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  In 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  be  describes  this  religious 
defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doctrines  of  demons, 
hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  conscience,  a  forbidding 
of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a  form  of  godliness  with- 
out the  power  thereof  ( 1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6). 
It  has  been  usual,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  identify  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  with  St.  Paul's  Man  of 
Sin.  It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  possible,  and  more  than  (lossible,  to  identify 
the  Beast  and  the  ivoirrcuria.  Can  we  find  any 
thing  which  will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both  ? 
In  orfer  to  he  the  antitype  of  St.  John's  Beast  it 
must  be  a  polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but 
shortly,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empii-e, 
gaining  great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting 
tlie  mastery  over  a  certain  number  of  those  nation- 
alities which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire 
(Dan.  vii.  24).  It  must  last  three  and  a  half  times, 
»'. «.  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Assyria, 
or  Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  only  two  times 
seem  to  be  allotted  (Dan.  vii.  12).    It  must  bias- 


•  For  the  fbrca  of  the  article,  see  Bp,  HUdletou  in  loc 
(Ok.  Art.  p.  382,  Camb.  1833). 
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ph«nw  agniiut  God,  i.  e.  it  murt  arrogate  to  itaelf 
or  claim  for  creatures  the  honour  due  to  God  aloor,' 
It  must  be  an  objwt  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Rev.  liii,  6).  It  must  put  forward  un- 
blukhing  claims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  full  of  its 
own  perfections  (Rev,  liii.  .*>).  At  a  certain  period 
ill  its  histoi-y  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  Kome  ( lier.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden  bj  her 
until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Ker.  xviii.  2); 
Its  own  existence  being  still  prolonged  until  the 
cominif  of  Christ  in  glory  ( Key.  xii.  2li).  To  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  deKription,  its  es- 
sential features  must  be  a  fidling  away  from  the 
time  fiiith  (2  Theai  ii.  3;  1  Tim.  It.  i),  and  it 
must  be  further  characteriied  by  the  specitic  qu«li- 
tie<  already  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  ao  fiir  aa  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  br  as  it  maintained  the  fiuth 
and  loTe,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
&r  as  it  "  fell  away  "  from  God,  was  the  iiro<rra<rta, 
juat  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion  the 
beloved  city,  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city — the 
Church  of  (iod  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  thia  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  B«ist's  cootinoance  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suffering  in  the  wilderness  (Rev.  xii.  6), 
would  neceaaarily  be  oonterminou^  for  the  persecuted 
and  the  persecators  would  be  the  fiiithful  and  the 
unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These  times 
would  hare  commenced  wlien  the  Church  lapsed 
from  her  parity  and  from  her  first  love  into  oniaith- 
fulnesa  to  God,  exhibited  especially  in  idolatry  and 
crenture-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  religious 
defection  to  grow  up  by  d^ees.  We  should  not 
therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  fuiger  on  any  special 
moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St.  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem considered  that  it  was  already  existing  in 
hia  time.  "  Abu,"  be  says,  "  a  the  ixoaraaia, 
for  men  have  (alien  away  iiatiBnicar)  from  the 
right  fiuth.  This  then  is  the  ixoaraala,  and  we 
must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already  he 
has  begun  to  send  bis  forerunners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  hia  coming"  {Catech.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  fermally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(A.D.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
&lae  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebraodine  theoiy  of  the 
Papal  Supremary  would  be  typified  by  the  Beast 
taking  the  woman  who  represents  the  seven-hilled 
city  on  ita  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day.  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  i.  e.  of 
Rome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  corrupted  Cburah,on 
the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  times  would  continue  dnwn  to  the 
finid  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 

VII.  The  Apocalyptic  FaUe  Prophet.— Then 
is  a  second  Apocalyptic  Beast:  the  Benst  from 
the  Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Pit^het 
(Rev.  xix.  20).     Can  we  identify  this  Beast  either 

'  The  word  **  blasphemy  "  baa  come  to  bear  a  second- 
ary meaning  wbJch  It  does  not  bear  In  Scripture. 
Schlensner  (I'n  toe)  rightly  explains  It,  Dictn  et  factrt 
iptStna  nujjatat  Dd  vioUUmr.  The  Jews  accused  our 
Lord  of  blasphemy  became  He  dalmed  divine  power 
ar:d  tiie  divine  altrtbatoi  (Matt  Ix.  3;  xxvl.  tt;  John  x. 
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with  the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  Epiatits  «r 
with  the  corrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalypse?  We 
were  compelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  polity 
by  ita  being  identical  with  that  which  clearly  is  i 
polity,  the  Little  Hum  of  Daniel.  There  is  no  mcli 
iiecesaity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regardiag 
the  Seoood  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  lart  of  its 
being  deecribed  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  u  nxire  than  connterfaalannd  by 
the  iiidividualizing  title  of  the  False  Prophet  whi^ 
he  bears  (Rev.  xvi.  1.3,  xix.  20).  His  characteiw 
istics  are--^l)  "doing  gnat  wonders,  so  that  be 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  fion  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men "  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  u  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  signa  of  St.  Paul's  Adrenary, 
"  whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  sod 
lying  wonders  '  (2  These,  ii.  9).  (2)  "  He  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  enrth  by  the  neau 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  tbt 
sight  of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xiii.  14).  "  He  wrought 
minicles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  rKeired 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast "  (Rev.  xix.  20).  In  like  manner,  do 
special  power  of  begoiling  is  attributed  to  the  Riit 
Beast;  but  the  Adversary  is  poceesaed  of  "all  de- 
tefvableness  of  uniighteousneas  in  them  that  peiiali 
because  they  reoeired  not  the  love  of  the  trnti  tkat 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  These,  ii.  10).  (3)  He 
has  horns  like  a  lamb,  i.  e,  he  bears  an  outwaid 
resrmbhuice  to  the  Meosiah  (Rev.  xiii.  11);  and  the 
Adversary  aiti  in  the  temple  of  God  showiog  him- 
selfthat  he  is  God  (2  Thees.  ii.  4).  (4)  Hit  title 
is  The  False  Prophet,  i  TniSovpo^iHlt  (Ker.  iri. 
13,  lii.  20);  and  our  Uod,  whom  Anticbrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  i  Tlpo^'irnit.  The 
YevSorpe^^w  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  IbreniB- 
ners  of  i  Vtvtowfofiinis,  as  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
True  Prophet,  On  the  whole,  it  would  teem  tbat 
if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation  it  is  1^  this  Second  Beast  or  the  Fabe 
Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be  mi,  it  fel- 
lows that  he  is  an  individual  peraon  who  will  at  «ne 
future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himaelf  with  the 
Corrupted  Church,  represent  himaelf  as  her  minii- 
ter  uii  vindicator  (Rev. xiii.  12),  compel  men  hj 
violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14),  breathe 
a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his  use  of  the 
secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  forbiddii^  dril 
rights  to  theoe  who  renounce  her  authority  and  re- 
ject her  symbols  (xiii.  1 7  ),  and  putting  them  to  deatk 
by  the  sword  (xiii.  13),  while  peraonally  he  is  m 
atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii.  22),  and  sums  up 
in  himself  the  evil  spint  of  imbelief  which  has  been 
working  in  the  world  from  St.  Paul's  days  to  iu 
(2  Theas.  ii.  7).  That  it  is  possible  for  a  profeswd 
unbeliever  and  atheist  to  niake  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion,  and  to  becose 
on  political  grounds  as  violent  a  persecutor  in  if 
behalf  as  the  most  fanatical  bigot  oould  be,  hai 
been  proved  by  events  wfaidi  have  already  oc- 
curred, and  which  might  again  occur  on  a  more 
gigantic  and  terrible  soile.  The  Antichrist  weoM 
thus  combine  the  forces,  generally  and  happily 

33).  There  was  nothing  In  our  Lord's  words  vhicli  tte 
most  bitter  malignity  could  bave  called  blssplMaioai  la 
the  later  sense  wblcb  the  word  has  come  to  besr.  It  Is 
of  oonrae  In  the  Sotptoral,  not  hi  the  modem,  sense  thst 
Sl  John  attributes  blasphemy  to  the>Boaak  (SeeWoi*- 
worth.  Oh  tike  ^/tealgft,  p.  S38  ) 
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antagonntic,  of  Infidelity  and  Superstition.  In 
J>i»  would  consist  the  special  horror  of  the  reign 
of  the  Antichrist.  Hence  also  the  special  sufler- 
ioKs  of  the  &ithful  belierers  until  Christ  him- 
self once  Again  appeared  to  vindicate  the  cause*  of 
Truth  and  Liberty  and  Religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture-teaching  with  regard  to 
tha  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  was  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes — in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  dajs,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jeiiisalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  perseeuton  who 
front  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Antichijstian  Spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  diffused. 
It  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation-  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fathera  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secniar  law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  &U,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fall,  thera  arose  a  Mcularizatiou  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  or  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  r^ 
spect  to  some  of  its  membei*s  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  ixo<rraria.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corropt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  ftota  Borne.  So  &r  we 
speak  of  the  post.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
i-npt  Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  fall  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  being  himself  a  scoSer  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  will  yet  act  as  the  Patron  and  Defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  Superstition  and  Unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  Liberty  and  Religion.  He  will  hare, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miiacles  and 
beguiling  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  Satanic 
as  disboct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  his 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  is 
usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
AroaTiurfa.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short  At  hist  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  of  the  faithful 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further  elu- 
cidation : — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Antichrut.  Mr. 
GroBwell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect leading  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ  or 
Pro-Chrilto,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.     Mr.  Greswell  s 
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authority  is  great ;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  instances 
which  he  has  cited.  It  is  true  that  "  iani  is  not 
synonymons  with  Kwri"  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  evidence  whfch  any  Greek  Lodcon^ supplies 
that  the  word  inrri,  both  in  composition  and  by 
itself,  will  bear  the  sense  of  "  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  word  Antipope,  which  is  very 
eiact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivalry.  See  Greswell,  £a;pan'Mm 
of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  sq.;'  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  512. 

2.  The  meaning  of  rh  Keertx'"-  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  Thess.  ii.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following 
verse  as  a  person  (6  KaWx"'')^  There  is  a  re- 
markable unanimity  among  the  early  Christian 
writers  on  this  point.  They  explain  die  obstacle, 
known  to  the  Thessalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to 
be  the  Roman  Empire.  Thus  Tertullian  De  Beaw. 
Corn.,  c  24,  and  Apol.,  c.  32 ;  St.  Chrysostom  and 
Theophylact  on  2  Thess.  ii.;  Hippolytus,  DeAnti- 
christo,  e.  49 ;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii. ;  St.  Augav 
tine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  19 ;  St.  C}ml  of  Jerusalem, 
Caiech.  xv.  6  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
19,  p.  690 ;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  656  ;  Alford, 
Ok.  Test.  iii.  57 ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  520),  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt ;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation it  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  EUicott 
and  Alfoi-d  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpre- 
tation as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  human  law  (rh  Kardxop)  wielded  by 
the  Empire  of  Rome  (t  Ka/rixier)  when  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St.  Paul's  further  words, 
"  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modificaUon  <A 
Ellicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose  the 
iiro<praa'fa  to  be  an  infidel  apostasy  still  future ; 
for  the  Roman  Empire  is  gone,  and  Mis  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empire  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated  ?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Christian  writers  to 
such  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  Roman  Empire  as 
idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than  as 
the  obstade  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the  ob- 
stacle was,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessalo- 
nians  what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had  preached 
knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was  publicly 
read  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  questions  would  have  been 
asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus  the 
recollection  mnst  have  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  ooukl  have 
arisen  except  from  St.  Paul's  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  tlien  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth?  St. 
Jerome's  answer  is  sufficient :  "If  he  had  openly 
and  unreservedly  said,  '  Antichrist  will  not  come 
unless  the  Roman  Empire  be  first  destroyed,'  tha 
infimt  Church  would  iiave  been  exposed  in  conae- 
quAice  to  persecution  "  (ai  Algas.  Qo.  xi.  vol.  Iv. 
p.  209,  Paris,  1706).  Remigius  gives  the  same 
reason,  "  He  spoke  obscorely  for  fear  a  Roman 
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<hoald  perhaps  read  the  Epistle,  and  raise  a  perse- 
cution against  him  and  the  other  Cluistians,  for 
they  held  that  they  were  to  rule  for  ever  in  the 
world  "  {Bib.  Pair.  Max.  viii.  1018 ;  see  Words- 
worth, On  tAe  Apocalypte,  p.  343).  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  obstacle  uxu  probably  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  being  taken  out  of  the 
way  there  did  occur  the  "falling  away."  Zion 
the  beloved  city  became  Sodom  the  bloody  city 
— still  Zion  though  Sodom,  still  Sodom  though 
Zion.  According  to  the  view  given  above,  tUs 
would  be  the  description  of  the  Church  in  her 
present  eaUte,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  our 
estate,  until  the  time,  times  and  half  time,  during 
which  the  evil  element  is  allowed  to  remain  within 
her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 

3.  What  it  the  Apocalyptic  Babykm  t  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Be^ylon  is  figured  Rome. 
The  "deven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth"  (Kev.  ivii.  9),  and  the  plain  declaration, 
'*  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth"  (C«.  in  St.  John's  days)  "  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "(Rev.  ivii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
menbttor  of  note,  ancient  or  modem,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  mndi. 
But  what  Kome  is  it  that  is  thus  figured  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan  ;  (2) 
Rome  Papal ;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  become 
infidel ;  (1)  Rome  as  a  type  of  th«  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Kome  is  the  view  ably  contended 
for  by  Boesuet  and  held  in  general  by  the  praeteritt 
school  of  interpreters.  Th^  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed 
them  in  their  line  of  interpretution.  That  it  is 
Rome  having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of 
many  of  the  futtaritts.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the 
type  of  the  world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by 
f  icbonius,  Priroasius,  Areas,  Albert  the  Great,  and 
in  our  own  days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  ItUerpreta- 
tion  of  Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  (JVoote /or  the 
Timei,  No.  83).  That  the  harlotrwoman  must  be 
an  unfaithful  Church  is  argued  tnnvincingly  by 
WordUworth  (On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  376),  and  no 
less  decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  {The  Apocalypte, 
p.  335).  A  dose  consideration  of  the  language 
and  import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as 
Mr.  Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
on  this  point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems 
almost  uece!isarily  to  follow  that  the  unfiiithful 
Church  spoken  of  i»,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  argues, 
the  Church  of  Rome,  And  this  appears  to  be  the 
case.  The  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and 
sealed  herself  on  the  back  of  the  Corrupted  Church 
— the  Harlot-rider  on  the  Beast.  A  very  notice- 
able conclusion  fallows  from  hence,  which  has  been 
little  marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious 
to  identify  Babylon  and  Kome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  ^e  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  are  wholly  distinct.  After 
Babylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xviii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Kev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  feature  in  the  Papal  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St.  John,  however  closely  it 
may  resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  too  Wit- 
netiesl  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Knoch  and  Elijah, 
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who  are  to  appear  in  the  days  of  Antiehrat,  and 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorinns  substitntes  jen- 
miah  forEnodi.  Joadiim  would  suggest  Mcata  sod 
Elijah  taken  figuratively  for  some  persons,  or,  per- 
haps, orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  Bollinger, 
Bale,  Chytraeus,  Pareua,  Mede,  Vitringa  ondenttaBd 
by  them  the  line  of  Antipapal  ronoastrants.  Foie 
takes  them  to  be  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Fragile; 
Bossoet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs ;  Herder  and 
Eichhom,  the  chief  priest  Ananns  and  Jesus  slua 
by  the  Zealots;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick  amd  old  who 
did  not  fly  Inim  Jerusalem  on  its  capture  by  tke 
Romans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshuaaod  the  jndgc 
Zembbabel  as  representing  Law  and  Sacrifice ;  Lee 
understands  by  them  the  Law  and  the  Goapd ;  IV 
chooiusand  Bede,  the  two  Testaments  ;  otlien  the 
two  Sacraments.  All  that  we  are  able  to  say  ■ 
this.  The  time  of  their  witneasng  is  1260  dan, 
or  a  time  times  and  half  a  time.  This  is  the 
same  period  as  that  during  which  the  AwotfWffia 
and  the  power  of  the  Beast  continue.  Tfaer  wooU 
seem  therefore  to  represent  all  thoae  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithless  arc  found  fiuthfol  throaenoot 
this  time.  Their  being  described  as  "  candlestidu'' 
would  lead  us  to  regard  them  perhaps  as  Clmnbei. 
The  place  of  their  temporary  death,  "  the  great 
dty,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified,*'  would  appeir 
to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying  the  corrapted  Qioidi. 
The  Beast  that  kills  them  is  not  Antichrist,  but  the 
faithless  Church. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  Beast.  N<AhiD((  what- 
ever is  known  abont  it.  No  conjecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  gromd  cf 
its  being  likely  in  any  the  least  degree  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth.  The  usual  method  of  sceksf 
the  solution  of  the  difSculty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extraragmnt  ca»- 
elusions  which  have  been  made  to  result  from  this 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  Into  oiaiepute^ 
bat  it  is  certain  that  it  was  muc^  more  uMial, 
at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote,  to  make  caks- 
lations  in  this  manner  than  most  persons  are  now 
aware.  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  Ilnuth  was 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  nodv 
that  of  717,  the  Sun  of  608  or  XH.  Mr.  EUiMt 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  venes  is 
some  way  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikingly 
illustrstive  of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St.  Jaha. 
and  perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model: 

Ai  rpuXi  du  vpMTOi  8vo  Yptt^iftar*  rxmtevr  cxatfT^ 
*U  Aotiri)  ik  ri  AotvA  *  Ktu  now  S^va  ri  vww. 
Toi;  varr&c  8*  &pt0iUM  ixarwriStt  mx  ^  icni 
Km,  tpcic  Tpiv8«ic^Sc«,  oim  •/  4w^ '  Y*wt  ii  fK  ci^i. 
Ovjc  afunjTOt  ivTg  M^  vap*  <fioi  yt  ffo^^i. 

—JSilr^  Orac  p.  HI,  Fails.  ISM. 

supposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  Bek  ntrif.  Ths 
only  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  nnmber  of  ths 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  «f 
mentiaa  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ireoaeus,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
of  Dean  Alford  and  Canoo  Wordsworth.  Irenacas 
suggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  wotd 
Aareiyor.  Dr.  Worditworth  (1S6U)  thinks  it 
poss'ibl';,  and  Dean  Alford  (18G1)  has  "the  strag- 
est  persu&iion  that  no  other  can  be  found  approarit* 
ing  so  near  to  a  complete  solntioo."  Of  ollur 
names  the  chief  favourites  have  been  Tetrar 
(Irenaeos),  Apvovfis   (Hippolytus),    A«fi*<- 
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r ■>,  *ArT«/iai  (Tichonios),  TtixriipiKot 
(Rup«rtas),  Kaxts  'Oiiiyos,  'AAijOiiJ 
BKaBfpo),  IlaAai  Baricarot,  'A/tKot 
atiKos  (Arethas),  OiXiriot  (Grotins),  Mn- 
oinTit,  'Aro^raTT);,  DioCLES  Al'oustos 
(Bo6ni«t) :  Ewald  coiutracts  "  the  Koman  Caenr  " 
in  Hebrew,  and  Benary  "  the  Caesar  Nero  "  in  the 
same  langnaf^.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
many  attempt*  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
difficulty — attempts  seldom  even  relieved  by  in- 
genuity— may  consult  Wolfius,  Calmet,  Clarke, 
Wrangham,  Thorn.  Probably  the  principle  on 
which  the  explanation  goes  is  false.  Men  have 
looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  foes,  and  have 
tortured  the  name  of  the  person  fixed  upon  into 
beinj(  of  the  value  of  666.  Hence  Latinus  under 
tile  Roman  Emperors,  Mahomet  at  the  time  of 
the  Saracenic  succeases.  Lather  at  the  Keformation, 
Buonaparte  at  the  French  Rerolntion.  The  name 
to  be  fotmd  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  bdt  the  name 
of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  have  aligned,  is  not 
the  same  as  Antichrist.  It  is  probable  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpntation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  ii  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  nnm- 
bers  used  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolised  by  the 
number  seven;  We  will  add  an  ingenious  sugges- 
tion by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  will  leave  the 
sobject  in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  u  pro- 
bably destined  to  remain  :  "  At  his  first  appeal^ 
ance,"  he  writes,  "  he  will  be  hailed  with  accla- 
mations and  hosannahs  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
another  Judas  Maccabaens:  and  either  from  the 
initials  of  his  name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of 
some  Scriptaml  motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial 
Dame  will  be  formed,  a  cipher  of  bis  real  name. 
And  that  abbreviated  name  or  cipher  wiX  be  osten- 
tatiously displayed  as  their  badge,  their  watchword, 
their  shibboleth,  their  *  Maocahi,'  by  all  his  adhe- 
rents. This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol 
of  the  ml  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematxia  to 
666"  {Jtwiah  ilissimary,  p.  .52,  1848). 

(C)  Jgaith  and  Mohammedan  tradithta  mpect- 
ing  Anticlirift.    The  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 

Antichrist  is  (W^'DTK)  Armillus.  There  arc  se- 
veral Rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  "  Book  of 
Zerubbobd,"  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Boxtorf  gives  an  abridgonent  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "  Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Si^nagoga  Judaka 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Tai-gum  gives  "  By  .the  word  of  his 
month  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,"  for  "  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  tlie  wicked." 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah: — 1.  The  appearance  of 
three  apostate'  kings  who  have  &llen  away  from 
the  fiiith,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii.  30).  4:  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darknesa  will 
be  cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  for  thirty  days 
(Is.  xxiv.  22).  6.  God  will  give  universatVpower 
to  the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  ohieftain  will  afflict  the  Israelite* ;  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Ben- Joseph,  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nebemiah,  who  will  defeat 
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the  Roman  chief^ln  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  there 
will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichi-iat.  He  will  be  bom  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Home.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  God.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  king, 
and  will  lure  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Idumaeans  (■'.«.  Christians),  "Bring  me  the  law 
which  1  have  given  you."  They  will  briug  it  with 
their  book  of  prayers ;  and  he  will  accept  it  as  his 
own,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  Law  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that'he  is  God.  Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  nnd  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.  Then  the  Jews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  sufier  afflictions  such  as 
have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  vrill  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet.  At  tlie  first  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Elijah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  been  carried  captive  into  As.«yria  shall  be 
gathered  together;  and  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Armillus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.  But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  "  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  yon  to-day."  Then  God  wilt  pour  down 
snlphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ezeck.  zxzviii.  22), 
.and  the  impious  ArmQlns  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idumaeans  (i. «.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  tlie 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (t.  e.  the 
Chiistians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them  :  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
maining of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
raoken  it"  (Obad.  18).  9.  On  the  second  blast  of 
the  tmmpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  fimn  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 
And  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
&irest  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  niid  children  and 
children's  children  shall  be  bom  to  him,  and  then 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  nign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shall 
prolong  bis  days"  (Isai.  liii.  10),  which  Rambem 
explains  to  mean  "  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
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shall  di<  in  great  glory,  and  hi*  wn  shall  reign  in 
hi*  atead,  and  his  sons'  son*  in  suoctamon  "  (Biu- 
torfii  St/nagoga  Judaica,  p.  717,  Basil.  1661). 

The  Mohammedan  tradition*  are  an  adaptation  of 
Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend  without  any 
originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  They  too 
hare  their  signs  which  aie  to  precede  the  final  con- 
(ammatioo.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater  and 
leaser  signs.  Of  the  gi'eater  sipis  the  Hi'st  is  the 
rising  of  the  sun  from  the  West  (cf.  Matt.xxir.  29). 
The  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from  the 
earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  staff  of  Moses 
and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  will  inscribe 
the  word  "  Believer "  on  the  fiue  of  the  fiiithful, 
and  "  Unbelierar "  on  all  who  hare  not  accepted 
Islamism  (comp.  Her.  xiii.).  The  third  sign  is  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the  spoil  of  which  is 
being  divided,  news  will  come  of  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist  (JU  Dajjal),  and  every  man  will  return 
to  hi*  own  home,  Anticliri*t  will  be  blind  of  one 
eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will  have  the  name  of 
Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead  (Rev,  xiii.).  It 
is  be  that  the  Jews  call  Messijih  Ben-David,  and  say 
tiiat  he  will  come  in  the  last  times  and  reign  over 
sea  and  land,  and  restore  to  them  the  Icingdom. 
He  will  continue  forty  days,  one  of  these  day*  being 
equal  to  a  year,  another  to  a  month,  another  to  a 
week,  the  rest  being  days  of  ordinary  length.  He 
will  devastate  all  other  places,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  will  be 
guarded  by  angels.  Lastly,  he  will  be  killed  by 
Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when  news  is  re- 
ceived of  the  appearance  of  Antidirist,  Jesus  will 
oome  down  to  earth,  ali^ting  on  the  white  tower 
at  the  east  of  Damascns,  and  will  slay  him  :  Jesus 
will  then  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a 
wife,  and  leave  children  after  him,  having  reigned 
in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after  the  death  of 
Antichrist,  for  forty  years.  (See  Pococke,  Porta 
itotis,  p.  258,  Oxon,  1655;  and  Sale,  Konm, 
Prtliminary  Diacoune.) 

LUemture. — On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist  and 
of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following  is  a  con- 
densed list  of  the  writers  roost  deserving  of  attaq- 
tion :— S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cateoh.  xv,  p,  220, 
Paris,  1720,  S,  Jerome,  £iE]>^n.»>2)anK<.v.  617, 
Veron.  1734,  These  two  writers  are  eipoimders 
of  the  Patnstic  view.  Andreas,  Comm.  m  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v,  590,  Aretas,  Comm.  m  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Exp.  Apoc.  Venet.  1519. 
Ribeim  (founder  of  the  Uter  school  of  Futurist*), 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Safaim.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Praeterist  *chool),  Yestigalio  Arcani  Semis 
m  Ajpoc.  Antv.  1614.  Pareus,  Comm.  tit  Apoc. 
Heidelb,  1618,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  m 
Apoc.  Antv,  1627,  Mede,  Clatis  Apocalypt. 
Cantab,  1632,  Bossuet,  I,' Apocalypte,  mec  vne 
Explication,  (Euvres,  vol,  xxiii.  Vitringa,  Ana^ 
cruts  Apocalyps.  AmA.  1719.  Danbuz,  Comm. 
on  Rev.  I.ond.  1720.  Hug,  Einhitung  in  die 
Scliriflen  des  Neuen  Test.  Stuttg.  1821,  Bengel, 
ErkOrte  Offenhcerang  Johannis,  Stnttg.  1834. 
Herder,  Johannis  Offenbanmg,  Werke,  xii.  Stnttg, 
1827,  .Eichhoi-n,  Comm.  in  ^poe.  Getting.  1791. 
Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  Lips.  1828.  Liicke, 
VottstSndige  EinleUmg  m  die  Offenbarung  und 
die  Apocalypt,  Literatur,  Comm.  iv.,  Bonn,  1 834. 
IVacU  for  the  Times,  v.  No.  83,  I.ond.  1839. 
Greswell,  Expoeition  of  the  Parables,  vol.  ).  Oxf. 
18.34.  Hosw  Stuart,  Cbntm.  on  the  Apoc.  Edinb. 
18-17.      Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  Lond. 
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1849;  and  Oi.  Tost.  Und.  1860.  Elliott,  iTsra* 
Apocatypticae,  Lond.  1851.  Clisaold,  ApoeO' 
lyptical  Interpretation  (Swedenborgian),  Load. 
1845.  0.  Maitland,  Prophetic  Interpretation, 
Lond.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocalj/px,  Ltwd. 
1852.  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  {Proleg.  in  Thes*.  et  m 
Apoc.),  Lond.  1856  and  1861.  EUioott,  Own. 
m  These.  Lond.  1858.  [P.  U.] 

ANTIOCHI'A  ("AjTMJxeta;  Alex,  'krrtoxia 
exc.  in  2  Mace.  iv.  33 :  Antiochin.).  AsnOCH  I 
(1  Mace.  iv.  35,  ri.  63 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  33,  v.  21). 

ANTIO'CHIANS  ('Arrwxeu:  Antiockeni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  indndiiu;  Jason 
and  the  Hellenixing  faction  (2  Mace.  ir.  9,  19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  ciros  peecatores. 

ANTI'OOHIS  QkrrUrxif.  Antiodiis).  The 
concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  30.) 

ANTIOCHUS  CAj^f«X«»;  Alex. 'A»r(,i«3e<>* 
in  1  Maoc.  xii.  16:  Antiochus).  Father  of  Nu- 
menius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan  to 
the  Romans  (1  Maoc.  xii.  16,  xiv..  22). 

AN'TIPAS  {'Kyrlras :  Antipasy  A  martyr 
at  Pergamos,  and,  according  to  ti-adition,  bishop  of 
that  place  (Rev.  ii.  13).  He  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  being 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  (Menol.  Or.  m.  51). 
His  dav  in  the  Greek  calendar  is  April  11. 

ANTOTHI'JAH  (n'nhiV :  'kroBia  col 
'Io9f»;  Alex.  'A»o»»«fo:  AnatMUa).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

ANT0THITE,'fHE(»nh3jri:  i'Ara«a>0(: 
Anathoihitet,  Anathotitet).  A  native  of  Anathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3). 

ATTOB  (3W^  :  'lrA0 ;  Alex.  •EtwW  :  .diioft). 
Son  of  Cos,  and  descendant  of  Judah,  through 
Ashur  the  ftther  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  ir.  8), 

APOLLTON  {'KrofAimr:  Apoltyon),  or,  as 
it  is  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev. 
ix.  11,  "•  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebnw  word  Abaddoh,  "  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,"  The  Vulgate  adds,  "LaUne  habens 
nomen  Eiterminans,"  The  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstnct,  and  signifies  "destruction,"  in  whidi 
sense  it  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii,  22 ;  Prov, 
XV,  11  ;  and  other  passages.  The  angd  Apollyon 
is  further  desanbed  as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which 
rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  From  the  oocturence 
of  the  word  in  Ps,  Ixxxviii,  11,  the  Rabbins  h«ve 
made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  region* 
into  which  they  divided  the  under  world.  But 
that  in  Rev.  ix.  11  Abvidon  is  the  angel,  and  not 
the  abyaa,  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek,  There 
is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the  destroyer 
alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  i.  10 ;  and  flie  ei|^nalion, 
quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locusts  woohl  be  de- 
structive alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  &rfetched  and 
unnecessary.  The  etymology  of  Asmodens,  the  king 
of  the  demons  in  .lew'ish  mythology,  seems  to  point 
to  a  ft-iincxion  with  Apollyon,  in  his  character  as 
"  the  destroyer,"  or  the  destroying  angel.  See  also 
Wisd.  xvui.  22,  25,     [AsMODEOS,] 

APPA'IM  (D^BS  :  'At.^i';  Alex,  'A^mfM  : 
Apphafm').    Son  of  Nndab,  and   desoendnl   fnan 
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Jcrahmcel,  th«  founder  of  an  impoi-tnut  tiimily  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31).  The  succession 
tell  to  him,  as  his  elder  brother  died  without  issue, 

ATIA  (KTN  :  'Api :  Ara).    One  of  the  sons  of 

Jether,  the  head  of  a  iamily  of  Asherites  (1  Chr. 
Tii,  38). 

AEA'BIAN,  THE  Oa^^n,  Neh.  ii.  19,  ri.  1 : 
i'Apagl:  Arabs:  'nig,  1^ "xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2  : 
'ApaPts :  Arabm);  AuIbians,  The  (D'K'3Tyn, 
2  Chr.  xvii.  11 ;  D»3">?n,  2  Chr.  xii.  16,'  Mill, 
xxvi.  7  (Keri);  Neh.  iv.  7) :  ot'Apa0fs:  Arabes). 
The  nomadic  trilxs  inhabiting  the  country  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Palestine,  who  in  the  eaHy  times 
of  Hebrew  history  were  known  as  bhmaelites  and 
descendants  of  Ketnrah,  Their  roving  pastoral  life 
in  the  desert  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  liii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2 : 
2  Hacc,  xii.  11;  their  country  is  associated  with 
the  country  of  the  Dedanira,  the  trarelling  mer- 
chants (Is.  xxi.  13),  with  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz 
(Jer.  XXV.  24),  and  with  Dcdan  and  Kcdnr  (Ex. 
xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  aiv  supposed  to  liave  oc- 
cupied the  noithein  part  of  the  peninsula  later 
known  as  Arabia.  During  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Philistines,  were  tributiuj  to  Judnh  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
11),  bat  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  thqr  revolted, 
ravaged  the  country,  plundered  the  royal  palace, 
slew  all  the  king's  sons  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  and  carried  oif  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were 
again  subdued  by  Uixiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  During 
the  Captivity  they  appear  to  have  spread  over  the 
country  of  Palestine,  for  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
they  were  among  the  foremost  in  hindering  Keher- 
miah  in  his  work  of  restoration,  and  plotted  with 
the  Ammonites  and  others  for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7). 
Geshem,  or  Gashmn,  one  of  the  leadera  of  the 
opposition,  was  of  this  race  (Neh.  ii,  19,  vii,  1),  In 
later  times  the  Arabians  served  under  Timotheus  in 
his  strunle  with  Judas  Maccabeus,  but  wei'e  de- 
feated (1  Maoc  V,  39 ;  2  Maec.  xii,  10).  The 
Zatndaeans,  an  Arab  tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31). 
The  chieitain  or  king  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name 
of  Aretas  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanea  and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Mace  t,  8  ; 
comp.  2  Cor,  xi.  32),  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of 
Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  xi.  39),  ailerwards  Antiochus  VI., 
were  both  Arabians,  In  the  time  of  tlie  N,  T,  the 
tenn  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner 
(AcUii.  11).     [Ababia,] 

A'RAD  (TJgt'XVrtW:  Alex.  'Ap^J  :  And). 
A  Benjamite,  soii  of  Beiiah,  who  drove  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii,  15). 

AltAH  (rnK :  'A^ :  Ara).  1.  An  Asberite, 
of  the  sons  of  L^ia  f  1  Chr.  vii.  38), 

2.  ("Apet,  'Hpai,  'Hpi:  Area.)  The  sons  of 
Anih  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  number  775, 
according  to  Ezr.  ii.  5,  but  652  according  to  Neh, 
tS.  10.  One  of  his  descendants,  Shechaniah,  was 
the  &ther-in-law  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh. 
vi,  1 8).    The  name  is  written  A  res  in  1  Esdr.  v,  10. 

A'BAM-NAHABA'IM  (Dnnj  DTK:  v 
Mivoworofila  Svplos:  Maofotatnia  Syriae).  (Ps, 
Ix,  title.)     [Arau  1.] 
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A'BAM-ZO'BAH  (fiaiV  DTK:  h  Supla 
So^oA :  Sobal).    (Ps,  !x,  title.)     [Abah  1.] 

A'RAM.  3.  (*Ap<(/*:  Aram.)  \n  Asherite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34), 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  elsewhere 
called  Rau  (Matt.  i.  3,  4  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

AB'ABATHCAfn^;  Alex.'Afiap<(r),  Aba- 
bat  (Tob.  i.  21 ;  comp.  2  K,  xix,  37), 

AB'BAH  (J?3TN:  TiTsWor:  ArftW).  "The 
city  of  Arbah"  is  always  rendered  elsewhere  Hebron, 
or  Kiijath-.\rba  (Gen,  xxxv.  27),  The  LXX,  ap- 
pear to  have  read  nSlV  'aribih. 

ABCTD'BUS.  The  Hebrew  words  E^,  'Ash, 
and  B*^,  'Aith,  rendered  "  Arctnrus"  in  the  A,  V, 
of  Job  iz.  9,  xxxviii,  32,  in  conformity  with  tlie 
Vulg,  of  the  former  passage,  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical,  and  to  repivsent  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as  the 
Gi-eat  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  {Deic.  ile 
I' Arab,  p,  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew  at 
SauJh,  who  idoitified  the  Hebrew  '^sh  with  the 
constellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
en-nash,  or  A'asA  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Eimaak  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  et  Benii,  "  Ui« 
daughteis"  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient 
veraions  differ  greatly  in  their  I'enderings.  The 
LXX,  rendei  'isA  by  the  "Pleiades"  in  Job  ix,  9 
(unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  bad 
the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  'Aish  by 
"  Hesperus,"  the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate.  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  'Ath  the 
tail  of  the  Bam  or  the  heaif  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  ai-e  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  jbund  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriae  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  'Jsh  and  'AiA 
the  word  *IyutAo,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  Ali  conjectured  that  'lyuthovia  either 
Capella  or  the  constellation  Orion ;  while  Bar  Bahlul 
hesitated  between  Capella,  Aldebaran,  and  a  cluster 
of  three  stars  in  the  fiice  of  Orion.  Following  the 
rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  induced  to  con- 
sider 'Ash  and  'Aish  distinct ;  the  former  being  the 
Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright  star  Capella, 
or  a  of  the  constelkition  Auriga. 

ABD'ITES,  THE.    [Abd.] 

ABEOP'AGITE  C^foitayirrit:  Areopagita). 
A  member  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34). 

A'BES  ('Ape's:  Arm).    Abah  2  (1  Esdr,  v,  10). 

AB'GOB,  perhaps  a  Gileqdite  officer,  who  was 
governor  of  Argob.  According  to  some  interpreters, 
an  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  the  muiiler  of  Pckahiah. 
But  Sebastian  Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob 
and  Arieh  were  two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose 
influence  Pekah  feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew 
with  the  king.  Rashi  understands  by  Argob  the 
royal  palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which 
the  murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

AB'IEH  'pr<»r\ :  'Apia;  Alex.  'ApU :  Arte). 
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*'  Th«  Uoo,"  M)  called  probablj  from  his  daring  at 
a  warrior :  either  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Pekidi  in 
hi*  conipirH^  a)!ainst  Pekahiah,  king  of  Imel,  or, 
aa  Sefaoiitian  Sciimid  anrierstands  the  passage,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  wa<  put  to  death  with 
him  (2  K.  XT.  25).  Raahi  explains  it  literally  of 
a  golden  lioo  which  stood  in  tiie  castle. 

AB'IOOH.  3.  (Elfuixi  Al«.'A/>««x:  Enoch.) 
Properly  "Eirioch"  or  "  Erioch,"  mentioned  in 
Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  Elymaeans.  Jnnias  and 
TrrmelUns  identify  him  with  Deioces,  king  of  part 
of  Media. 

AR'NAN.  In  the  receivad  Hebrew  text  "  the 
sons  of  Aman  "  arc  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  Bat  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  LXX.,  VolpOe,  and  Syriac  Tei-sions, 
which  Houbigant  adopts,  Aman  was  the  son  of 
Rephaiah. 

AB'ODI  (nTK  :  'Apoqteft;  Alex.  'Afotfilt: 
Arodi).     Abod  the  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlri.  16). 

ATIODITES,  THE  (H^TKn :  «  'hfouSi: 
Aroditat).  Descendaots  of  itrod'  the  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxtI.  17). 

A'HOM  {'Kpin:  Atamu).  The  "sons  of 
Arom,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enumerated  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  IB  among  those  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom,  and 
represents  Hashum  in  Ezr.  xi.  19,  it  has  no  parallel 
in  the  lists  of  Ezm  and  Nehemiah. 

AB'VADITE,  THE  (ni1«n:  i  'KpiSun: 
Aradius).  One  of  the  families  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Ruad,  oppo- 
site Antamdus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

AB'ZA  (KXTI*  :  ''curi:  Alex.  'Ap<ri:  Ana). 
Prefect  of  the'piUace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah  king  of 
Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  banquet  in  his 
house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xri.  9).  In  the  Targnm  of 
Jonatlian  the  word  is  taken  as  the  name  of  an  idol, 
and  in  the  Arabic  version  in  the  Lcmdon  Polyglot 
the  last  clause  is  rendered  "  which  belongs  to  the 
idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

A'SA.  S.  COrvi:  Alex. 'Ao-a.)  Ancestor  of 
Berechiah,  a  Lerite  who  resided  in  one  of  the 
Tillages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return  ii-om 
Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

ASADIAS  CAiraSfot :  Alex.  SoSalos :  Sedmt). 
Son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Banich  (Bar.  i.  2).  The  name  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by  Hasadiah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  21). 

AB'AHEL.  S.  CA<r4\:  Alex.'Ia<r>4X.)  One 
of  the  LeTites  in  the  reign  of  Jehosbapbat,  who 
went  throughout  the  cities  of  Jndah  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law,  at  the  time  of 
the  rtriral  of  the  tn^  worship  (2  Chr.  xrii.  8). 

3.  A  Lerite  m  the  reign  of  Hexekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  under  Oononiah  and  9umei  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13). 

4.  (Azahel.)  A  priest,  fiUher  of  Jonathan  in 
the  time  of  Exra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called  AzAEL 
in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

ASAI'AH  (n;bg:  'A<rafa:  Atdla).  1.  A 
prince  of  one  of  the  ^milies  of  the  Simeonites  in 
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the  reign  of  Hetdcfah,  who  drove  out  the  Hamite 
shepherds  fi-om  Gedor  (1  Chr.  ir.  36). 

8.  ('A<rai« ;  Alex.  'Aottla  in  1  Chr.  vi.,  'A««t)t ; 
Alex.  'Airotas  in  1  Chr.  rv.)  A  Lerite  in  -  the 
reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  family  of  Henut  (1  Chr. 
vi.  30).  With  1 20  of  his  brethren  he  took  part  in 
the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  aiic  6raai  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  dty  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
XT.  6,  U), 

3.  ('Airata;  Alex.  'Aird.)  The  fintbom  of 
"the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who 
with  his  &niily  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  af^  the  retnm 
fromBabylon.  InNeh.xi.SheixcalledHAASEiaH, 
and  his  descent  is  theie  traced  from  Shilani,  which 
is  explained  by  the  Targum  of  R.  Jeeeph  on  1  GtT. 
as  a  patronymic  fi-om  Sbelah  the  son  of  Jndah,  by 
others  as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shiloh." 

4.  {Aaaas.)     2  Chr.  xxxir.  20.     [Asahiah.] 

A'SAPH.  >.  (So^kIt  in  2  K.,  'Ari^  in  Is.; 
Alex.  'A<r<^  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The  fatlier  or 
ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or  dironidcr 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  18,  37  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  tlie  same  as  the 
preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  numerous 
descendants  known  as  the  Bene-.\saph. 

3.  ('Aird^.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
"  paradise"  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who, 
like  Nehemiah,  was  iu  high  ofEce  at  the  court  M 
Persia. 

4.  {'Aad^.)  Ancestor  of  Usttaniah,  the  ooo- 
ductor  of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (1  Chr.  U.  13;  Neh.  xi.  17).  Moat  pro- 
bably the  same  as  1  and  2. 

ASA'REEI.  (^tnfc«  :  'Evep^A^:  Alex.  '£»»- 
pa^X :  AsraiC).  A  son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name  is 
abruptly  inti-oduced  into  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASABE'LAH  (Alex.  'Uvi^K).    One  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart  by  David  to  "  prophesy 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals 
(1  Chr.  ixT.  2) ;  called  Jesharelah  in  to-.  14. 

ASHBE'A  (yae'K-.  t<ro$i:  Juramentum). 
A  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a  person  or  place  is 
uncertain  (I  Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  under- 
stand it  of  the  hitter,  and  would  render  "  the  bouae 
of  Ashbea"  by  Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is 
obscure.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkina') 
paraphrases  it,  "  luid  the  family  of  the  house  d 
manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  garments  of 
the  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  house  of  Eshba." 

ASH'BEHTES,  THE  ('^atwn :  i  'Ain- 
$iipl:  Asbelitae).  The  descendants  <^  Ashbel  the 
son  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xivi.  38), 

ASH'CHENAZ  tJStW  :  "AirximtC.  •»  'Ax^ 
yafioi;  Alex.'A<rx<WC,°o°{'A<rx<vaC''«:  Ateenex). 
ASBKENAZ  (1  Chr.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  li.  27). 

ABHDODITES,  THE  (Dni'W'Kn :  om.  in 
Ixx. :  Axotii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or 
Azotns  (Ndi.  iv.  7);  called  Ashdothites  in 
Josh.  xiii.  3. 

ABHTJOTHITES,  THE  (n^lTKh :  i'Afifc 
Tior:  A*otii).  The  inhabitants  at  Ashdod,  «r 
Azotas  (Josh.  xiii.  3). 
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ASH'BR  0^ :  Alex,  'kcriip :  Aser).  A  place 
which  tbraied  one  boandaiyof  the  tribe  of  Maiiaaseh 
on  the  south  (Josh,  xrii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  on  the  nad  from  tihechem  to  Bethshan  or 
Scythopolis,  about  15  miles  from  the  former.  Three 
quai-ters  of  an  hour  from  Tihaa,  the  ancient  Thebez, 
in  the  hamlet  of  Teydair,  which  Mr.  Porter  sug- 
gests may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  (^Handb.  p.  348). 
Id  the  Vat.  HS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  en- 
tirely corrupt. 

ASH'EBITE8,  THE  (n^Kil  :  i  'Kai,p ; 
Alex.  'Kaitf :  Vulg.  am.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  membei^  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i,  32). 

ABH'BIEL  C  Vl?^  •  'E<rf)4A. :  Eariel).  Pro- 
perly Askiel,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  rii.  14). 
ASHTE'EATHTTE  ('nTRB'rn  :  i  'Affra- 

ptt6l:  AstarotMtei).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  li.  44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzzia 
the  Ashteiiithite  vas  one  of  David's  guard. 

ASHTATH  (njBT?:  'A<ri»:  Alex.  'Aatle : 
AmtK).  One  of  the  soos  of  Ja(>hlet,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

ABIBrAS  ('A(rc/3f«:  Alex.  'A<ri0(oi:  Jam- 
m^iat).  One  of  the  sons  of  Phait>s,  or  Parosb,  in 
1  Eadr.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the  pUoe  of 
Malchijah  in  Ezr.  i.  25. 

ASTEL  6»«»^:  'K<r4\:  AMel).  1.  A 
Siroeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu  lived  in  the  reign 
ofHexekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

%.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
history  of  the  world  (2  Kadr.  xiv.  24). 

AS'NAH  (njpX:  'Anvd:  Aima).  The 
children  of  Asnah  were  among  the  Nethioim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  50).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  Neh.  vii.  52  the  name  is  omitted,  and 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  Asana. 

AS'BIEL  (^tene^  :  •E<rp4K,  'I«C4X;  Alex. 
'Zpt^|k  in  Josh. :  Asriel,  Eariel).  The  son  of 
Kilewl,  and  great-grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxvi.  31 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  ASRIELITES.  The  name  is  er- 
roneously written  AsHRlEL  in  the  A.  V.  of  I  Chr. 
vii.  14.  Accoi-ding  to  the  tendering  of  the  latter 
passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

ASBIELTTES,  THE  C^tObKn  :  i  'E<r- 
ptilXl:  Asrielitae).     Mum.  xxvi.  31.     [ASRIEL.] 

ASSH'UBIM  (D'))B^:  'A(rirovpie(/i ;  Alex. 
'AffODflu :  Aaturim).  A  tribe  descended  from 
Dedan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxr.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  £z.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
■oathem  Arabia. 

ABSYRTANS  ("HOT* :  'Kaaiptoi,  'kaaabp, 
vlcH  'hatoif :  Assur,  Asayrii,  filii  Asiyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Ass/uir,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  thei«  appears  to  be  uo  reason  in  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentUic  (Is.  x.  5,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8 ;  Lam.  t.  6 ;  Gz.  xvi.  28 ;  Jod.  xii.  13,  &c.) 

ASXJP'PIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (D'B^n,  and 
D^B^n  JVZ:  oUos  'Zvo^lii,  i'E<r*<l>ln:m  qud 
[ArpENoa.] 
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parte  doima  erat  seniorum  amcUiiUa,  uW  erat  aw 
ciUum).  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally  "house  of 
the  gatherings."  Some  understand  it  as  a  proper 
name  of  chambera  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple. 
Gesenios  and  Bertheau  explain  it  of  certain  stoi-e- 
rooms,  and  Fflrst,  following  the  Vulgate,  of  the 
council-chambers  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
in  which  the  elden  held  their  delibemtion'.  The 
same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25,  is  rendered 
"  thi-esholds,"  and  is  t«uislated  "  lintelt,"  in  the 
Tai'gum  of  R.  Joseph. 

A'TEE  ("IBK:  'Arip;  Alex.  "Att^p  in  Ezr.: 
Ater).  1.  The  children  of  Ater  were  among  the 
porters  or  gate-keepei's  of  the  Temple  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45).  They 
arc  called  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28,  "  the  sons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neh.  vii.  21),  and  were  among  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  luune  appeai-s  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  15  &<!  Aterezias. 

ATEBEZI'AS  ('ArV  'EfeWov:  Aderecla). 
A  corruption  of  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah  "  (1  Esdr.  v.  15 ; 
oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  16). 

A'THAOH  (Ting:  N«m/3^  ;  Alex.  'Atiy: 
Athac/t).  One  of  the'  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  David  and  his  men  frequented  duruig  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Zikh^  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
As  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  an  en-or  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  countiy  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  42). 

ATHAI'AH  (n»nj?:  'ASoJa;  Alex.  'Aeoto.: 
AUioiia).  A  desceudaut  of  Pharez,  the  sou  of 
Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr. 
ix.  4. 

ATHAU'AH.  2.  (ro9oAfa;Alex.roe«\Ioj: 
OtMia.)  A  Beujamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  ("AfltAfo;  A\w.'Ae\la:  Athalia.)  One  uf 
the  Beue-EUm,  whose  sou  Jeshaiuh  with  seventy 
males  returned  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caiavan  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 

ATHE'NIANS  {'Aerifcuoi :  AiAeniensa).  Na- 
tives of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21). 

ATH'LAie^^:  9cAi;  A\a.-oed>d:At!uilai,. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Beboi,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  lie  is 
called  Amatheis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  29. 

AT'TAI  ('J5J;:  '£$1;  Alex.  '1001,  'umi; 
EthtH).  1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite 
through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  be  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Jaiha,  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35, 36). 
His  grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chi-,  xi.  41). 

2.  ('!<«( ;  Alex.  'EM<( :  Ethi.)  One  of  the  lion- 
faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host,  who 
forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its  overffow,  and 
joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (I  Chr.  xii.  II). 

3.  ('I«T«( ;  Alex.  'leWi:  jEMai.)  Second  son  of 
King  Kehoboam  by  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

AU'GIA  {Alryla :  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daughter 
of  Berzelus,  or  Bonillai,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  38. 
Her  descendants  by  Addus  were  ammg  the  priests 
whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substantiated  afl«r 
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^the  return  from  Baliylon.     The  name  does  not 
'occur  ather  in  Ezra  or  NehemUh. 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  ai " 
in  the  A.  V. 

1.  \ni,  Garten,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  cat 

or  sever,"  as  "  hatchet,"  from  "  hack,"  corresponds 
to  the  I^t.  aeeuris.  It  consisted  of  a  bead  of  iron 
(oomp.  Is.  X.  34),  fiistened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise, 
upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  UaUe  to  slip  oil' 
(Deut.  xii.  5 ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used  for  felling 
trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping  the  wood 
when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modem  adze  (1  K. 
vi.  7). 
a.  3in,   Chereh,  which  is  usoaltj  translated 

"  sword,"  is  used  of  other  catting  instruments,  as  a 
"  knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ez.  t.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  di^essing  stones  (Ex.  xi,  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pidc- 
aie. 

3.  7'B'3.  CasahU,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  IxiiT.  6), 
and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large  aie. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  ilvi.  22. 

4.  nirlD,  MagtirSh  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  6 
nnjp :  uigirSh  (1  Chr.  zx.  3)  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  David 
upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  latter  word 
is  propei'ly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an  error  of 
the  tiansoriber  for  the  former. 

6.  1S^,  Jfa'(U«M,    rendered  "ax"  in  the 

margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-cmith  and  the  car- 
penter, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  D*?*))?.  Kardim,  a  large  axe  naed  for  fellbg 
trees  (Judg.  ix.  48 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20, 2 1 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  5 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  thur  ixiots. 
The  "  hattle-ai,"  {"BO,  mappHt  (Jer.  li.  20;  was 

firobably,  as  its  itMt  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or  maul, 
ike  that  which  gave  his  surname  to  Charles  Maritl. 

AZAU'AH  (inj^XN:  'ECeXfos,  'ZatXia; 
Alex.  2«Xta  in  2  Chr.:  Adia,  Etetiat).  The 
father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xiii.  3;  2  Chr.  ixiiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH(n>]TK:'ACa>'(a:ilxanui>).  The 
father  or  immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Nebemiah  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZA-BEEL  (SKTtJt:  'Oifth\\  Alex.  'EXji^X: 

Azarael),  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined  David  in  his 
retreat  at  Zikh^  (1  Chr.  xii.  6).  > 

2.  ('A(rpri)X;  Alex. 'E^/u^X.)  A  Levite  musician 
of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Chr. 
XXV.  1 8 :  called  Uzziel  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('ACopi^X;  Alex.  'EO»i|x:  EtrOel.)  Son 
of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when 
David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

4.  ('ZipeiK:  Earl.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Ezra  (Exr.  x.  41) :  apparentlv  the  same  as  Esril, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  .34. 

5.  ('Eo-tpi^X:  Azreel.)  Father,  or  anoesba-,  of 
Haasiai,  or  Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  return  from  Babylon  ''Neb.  zi,  13  ■ 
comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  12).  ' 
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AZABi'AH.   14.  (rtnai,  <nn^  i»  2 1 

XV.  6:  *A(af>(ax:  Atariat.)  Tenth  king  of  Jndik, 
more  frequently  called  UzziAU  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  n. 
1,  «,7,  8,  17,  23,  27;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

15.  (in'ltjf.)  Sonof  Jdi<Bhaphat,aDdbn*lio 
to  AZARIAH  9  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

16.  (nn!g.)  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  ooeoftlK 
captains  of' Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (i  Ot. 
xxiii.  1). 

17.  ('Afopfo ;  Alex.  'A(af4a.)  One  of  ti» 
leaders  of  the  childi-eo  of  th*  province  wl»  wal 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabd  (Sen.  til  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Sekaiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  ZlCU- 
BIAB  (1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

18.  i'Aiaplea.)    Jesamiah  (Jer.  diiL  2.) 

AZABI'AS  {'ACapUt:  Azarim).  1.  (1  Ur. 
ix.  21)  =  UzzuH,  Ezr.  x.  21. 

3.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43)  =  Ukuau,  Neh.  viiL  4. 

3.  (Alex.*Af<v«faj:lEadr.ix.48)=AlABUB, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  {Azarma.)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Erins 
(2  Esdr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezekul 

6.  (^Aiariaa.)  Name  assumed  by  tb«  aigii 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  MscoIni 
(1  Hacc  V.  18, 56,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (Tty-.  'Afoif;  Alex.  'OCot(:  Am). 
A  Reubenite,  fiither  of  Beb  (1  Chr.  t.  8). 

AZAZI'AH  (initjl:  '0(las;  Orom).  L  A 
Levite-musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  appointal  ti 
pby  the  harp  in  the  service  which  attanied  ti« 
procession  by  which  the  ark  was  brought  up  tnn 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xr.  21). 

a.  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince  of  the  tnV  «f 
Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the  peofJe  (1  Off. 
xxvii.  20). 

3.  (Alex. 'OCaf(£»:  AioriM.)  OneofUielni» 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  <t  tix 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the  Tem^  ii>il<r 
Concniah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxii.  13). 

AZ'BUK  (P^at?:  'ACaPaix;  A\a.-Afitix- 
Azboc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nefaemiah  the  j»ii« 
of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZEPHU'BITH,  or  more  ynfoij  iw- 
PHCTRITH,  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of  1  £•'''' 
V.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii.  18,  ai 
of  Haiiph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogeUiw  «»ill*l 
in  the  Vulgate.  Bunington  conjectures  that  ii  ■»? 
have  oiiginated  in  a  combination  of  these  two  nans 
corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribos.  T« 
second  syllable  in  this  case  probably  anne  fi<"» 
confusion  of  the  nndal  2  with  E. 

AZE'TAS  ('Aft''!';  Alex. 'AftTii:  ^)- 
The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with  i«^ 
babel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  1 5,  but  net  matfioM 
in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZGAD  (njl? :  'Afyit ;  Alex.  "Aft* 
'A{yii,  'Aytrit '  'AzgaS).  The  children  "t^ 
to  the  number  of  1222  (2322  aocordii^  to  >*■ 
vii.  17)  were  among  the  laymen  who  retanieds™' 
Zembbald  (Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detaduneot  i 
1 10,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  Mconipwiied  Em 
in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  I2>  ffi"  «* 
other  heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  tbecoffflw 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  ippj" 
as  SADA8  in  1  Esdr.  t.  13,  and  the  Bmnber  of  t»i 
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fiimily  is  there  givea  3222.     In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astath, 

AZ'IZA  (Kt'tS:  '0(i{<i:  Aziza).  A  layman 
of  the  family  of  Zattu,  who  lind  married  a  foreign 
wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27)  : 
called  Sakdeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

AZMA-VETH  (JIJOIP;  'A^auW,  •Aifiir; 
Alex.  'A(fuiS  in  1  Chr. ;  Azmmeth,  Azmoth). 
1.  One  of  Dnrid's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  theiefore 
probably  a  Benjamite. 

2.  <}kiriLi9,Ta(niB;  Alex. 'A^tAS:  Axmoth.) 
A  descendant  of  Mephibosheth,  or  Merib-boal  (1  Chr. 
Tiii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  {'KvitM;  Alex.  'A^uiO.)  The  Either  of 
Jeziel  and  Pelet,  two  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
•lingers  and  archei-s  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(t  Chr.  xii.  3),  perhaps  ii'.eutical  with  1.  It  )m 
been  suggested  thit  in  this  passage  "  sons  of  Axma- 
Tcth"  may  denote  natives  of  the  phice  of  that 
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4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
Diivid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZO'TDS,  MOUNT  (*AC<«tow  {pot,  or  'Afi^ 
Tot  ifos :  mons  AxotC),  In  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wiug  of  Bacchides'  anny,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Maoc.  ix.  15).  Joeephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atani,  the  Phili:itine  Ashdod  being  out  of 
the  question. 

AZ'BIEL  (^K'nt?:  om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex. 

'le^i^A :  EzritI).  1.  The  head  of  a  house  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Maiuisseh  beyond  Jonlan,  a  man  of 
renown  (1  C3»r.  v.  24). 

2.  ('0C4A:  Ozriel.)  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of 
Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  David's 
oensu.i  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19);  railed  UzziEL  in  two 
Heb.  MSS.,  and  appai-ently  in  the  LXX. 

3.  ('Eirpi^X;  Alex.  '^a(fi1)K:  Ezriel.)  The 
father  of  Seraiab,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  26), 

AZ'EIKAM  (D^niy :  '^ifutiin  Alex.  •E<r/»- 
kAh  ;  Enrioam).  1,  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  ofNenriah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (I  Chr. 
iii.  23). 

2.  (Alex.  'EipiKi/i.)  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  (In  Neh.  'irfucd/i ;  Alex.  'E{pl :  Maricam.') 
A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  (*E(ji>iK(l«'.)  Governor  of  the  house,  or  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri,  an  Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  southern  kingdom  by  Pekoh,  king  of 
Israel  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

AZTJBAH  (naltj!:  Taimfii;  Alex. 'ACowiM : 
Azuba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr. 
ii.  18,  19). 

2.  ('A(«v/3<(.)  Mother  of  king  Jebosbaphat 
(1  K.  xxii.  42 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  31). 

A'ZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUE  (■»!?:  'Kiif. 
Axttr).  1.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and  ftther  of 
Hananiah  the  &lse  prophet  (Jer,  xxviii.  1).  Hitzig 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Gibeon 
was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 


2.  ("tty:"^^^;!;  Alex.'UC«(>.)  Father  of  Jaaza- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (iiz,  xi,  1). 

AZUTtAN  CAfopoi ;  Alei,  'hiovpoi:  Azoroc). 
The  sons  of  Azuian  are  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v,  15 
amhng  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zorol»bel,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  Azzur  in  Neh.  z.  17, 

AZ'ZAH  (ni};:  Tain,  Nfa:  Goto).  The 
more  aocniate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Giza  (Deut,  ii.  33;  IK. 
iv.  84;  Jer.  XIV.  20).     [Gaza,] 

AZ'ZAN  (IW:  'OCi:  Oxm).  The  fiither  of 
Pttltiel,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  repre- 
sented his  tribe  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land 
(Num,  xxxiv.  26). 

AZ'ZUB  (-|H]P:  'Kioif.  Axur).  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably 
that  of  a  family,  and  in  Hebraw  is  the  same  as  is 
elsewhere  repi^seated  by  AzcB. 
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BA'AL  (^3:  'lo^A;  Alex.  BiioA:  Boat). 
1.  A  Reubenite,  whose  sod  or  descendant  Beei-ah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (BclaX.)  The  son  of  Jehiel,  fiither  or  foonder 
of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  ;  brother  of  Kisfa, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

BAANFAS  (Bwofot;  Alex.  Boivafu:  B<t»- 
naa).  Benaiah,  of  the  sons  of  Phaixwh  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  26;  eomp.  Ezr.  x.  25). 

BABYLON  (Ba3i»A<4»':5<*yton).  The  occur' 
rence  of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  IS'has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opnion  is  brought  forwiuxl  a  tra- 
dition recoi-ded  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandiia,  to 
the  effect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Borne. 
Oecumenius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Kome 
was  6guiatively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Uacknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  be 
rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  shoukl 
expect  to  find  a  mystical  appellation. 

3.  Cappellus  and  others  take  Babylon,  with  as 
little  I'eason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bai'-Hebraeus  understands  by  it  the  honse  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on 
the  Say  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Otheis  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  Mentify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is 
no  evkience.  The  two  theoKes  which  remain  are 
worthy  of  more  consideiation. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort  of 
that  name  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  Lower  i^pt.  Its  sits  is  marked  by 
the  modem  Babml  in  the  DelU,  a  little  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  da- 
rived  its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
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had  fettkd  tbeiv.  In  hit  time  It  wu  the  head- 
quarterfl  of  one  of  tlie  three  legions  which  tpuri- 
■ooed  Egypt.  Josqihus  {Ant.  u.  15  §1)  says  it 
WHS  built  on  the  site  of  Letopolis,  when  (janibyses 
subdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  pitwf  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
wns  erer  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  pro- 
bability is  created  by  the  tradition  that  bis  com- 
panion MaHc  was  bitthop  of  Alexandria. 

6.  The  most  natural  sup|HHition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  As>yria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Ji«.  Ant.  xv,  3,  §1 ;  Philo,  De  y'irt. 
p.  WIJ,  cd.  Fninc.  1691).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
silence  of  historiiuis  as  to  at.  Peter's  having  visited 
the  AsByrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed  to 
have  much  weight.  Lightfoot's  mnarlcs  are  very 
suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
"  Cambridge  {Wbrit,  ii,  1144,  Eng.  Iblio  ed.),  he 
maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  gi«ttte»t  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  world,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  o< 
the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  "  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
ii.  15)speaka  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the  Chaldee 
or  Syiiac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num.  nil.  5. 
This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much  weight, 
as  the  snme  pronunciation  may  have  characterized 
the  dialect  of  Judea.  Bentley  gave  his  suffrage  in 
iitvoar  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting  Jos.  c.  Ap, 
i.  7  [Ciit.  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

BAB'YLON,  in  the  ,&pocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical imme  by  which  Kome  is  denoted  (Kev.  xiv. 
8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers (oomp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Kev.  xiv.  8),  and 
hence,  wlmtcver  the  people  of  Israel  be  undcratood 
to  symbolize,  Babylon  repreaents  the  antagonistic 
principle.    [Revelation.] 

BABYIiO-NIANS  (K^??.  ^na-^JS:  Boflu- 
\ifu>i :  Babylonii,  filii  Babylonia) .  The  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  a  nee  of  Sheinitic  origin,  who  were 
among  the  colonists  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  At  a 
Uter  period,  when  the  warlike  Chaldaeans  acquired 
the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  names 
Chald.-ienn  and  Babylonian  became  almost  synony- 
mous (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is.  xlviii.  14,  ao). 

BABYLO'NISH  GABMENT,  literaUy 
CT(J3t?  n'l"?t<,  +iA)>  itoucl\ri :  paUium  coccineum) 
"robe  of  Shinar"  (Jmh.  vii.  21).  An  ample 
robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  •of  an  animal 
(comp.  Gen.  iiv.  25),  and  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery, or  perhaps  a  variegated  gaiment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephos  (Ant.  v.  1,  §10) 
deacribra  it  as  "a  royal  mantle  {x^OfiiSa  "^turl- 
Xtior),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tertullian  (Be 
kabitu  muiiebri,  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syrians 
were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians  for 
patchwork,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  colours. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  re- 
putation (Pliny,  viii.  74:  Colores  dicersos  picturae 
iatexere  Bnbylon  maxime  ceUbrcait,  et  namm  im- 
potuit).    Compare  also  Martial  (Ep.  viii.  28) : 

Non  eito  praetulerlm  Babylonica  picta  superbe 
Tezta,  Semiromla  quae  vartantor  acn ; 
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and  the  Babglonia  peristromata  of  Plautos  {Sick. 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joa.  B.J.  vii.  5,  §5;  Plut. 
J/.  Cato,  ir.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  in 
these  rich  stufik  between  Babylon  and  the  I'boe- 
nicians  (Ez,  ixvii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  a* 
well  aa  the  gold  brought  by  the  carsvaos  or 
Sheba,  which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  (or 
the  products  of  it*  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21). 
[Jericho.]  Kaahi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  a  palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded 
on  iJie  fiict  that  the  robe  of  the  king  of  Nioerefa 
(.Ion.  iii.  6)  is  called  n^'^K,  addertth.     In  the 

BtreshitH  Sabia  (§85,  fJ.'75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill) 
it  is  said  that  the  robe  was  of  Babylonian  purple. 
Another  story  in  the  same  passage  is  that  the  tiog 
of  Babylon  bad  a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him 
dates,  and  the  king  in  retom  sent  him  gifts,  among 
which  was  a  garment  of  Shinar.  Kimdii  (on  Josh, 
vii.  21)  quotes  the  opinions  of  H.  Chaoina  bar 
K.  Isaac  that  the  Babylonish  gArment  was  of  Baby- 
lonian purple,  of  Kab  tliat  it  was  a  robe  of  fine 
wool,  uid  of  Shemnel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed 
with  alum,  which  we  learn  from  Pliny  (xixr.  52; 
was  used  in  dyeing  wool. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     1.  (D^**in :  0i\wcos : 

Moctu.)  Chirittm,  the  "  hags  "  in  which  Xaanian 
bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Gehazi  (2  K. 
V.  23),  probably  so  ctlled,  according  to  Gesenins, 
fnnn  their  long,  cone-lik«  shape.  The  word  only 
occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "  crisping-pins";, 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the  He- 
brew ladies.  2,  (D*3:  inifvtnos,  iiafiriwiar : 
taccvha,  ucceUu$.)  Cb,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights 
(Deut.  XXV.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic  vi.  ll),abo 
used  as  a  purse  (Pnv.  i.  14 ;  Is.  xlvi.  6).  3. 
(♦^B:  (ciUwf;  pera)  CiU,  tnmslated  "bag"  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  '•  vtsael "  or 
"  instrument."  In  Gen.  xlii.  25  it  is  the  "  sack'" 
in  which  Jacob's  sons  canied  the  corn  which  they 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  in  I  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it 
denotes  a  bag  or  wallet,  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"  vessel " ;  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  fivm  a  comparison  of  Zecfa.  xi.  15, 
)6  (where  A.  V.  "instruments"  is  the  same  word;, 
for  the  purpow  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk  or  were  lost,  and  contained  mate- 
rials for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxiiv.  4, 16). 
4.  Cin'i:  frteo'/iei,  ttcfiit:  aaccuba.)  liirir, 
properly' a  "bundle"  (Gen.  xlii. 35;  I  Sam.  ixv. 
29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers  fi>r 
carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  ( Prov.  vii. 
20 ;  Hag.  i.  6 ;  oomp.  Luke  xii.  33 ;  Toh.  ii.  5). 
In  such  '•  bundles  "  the  priests  bound  up  the  money 
which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V.  "pot 
up  in  bags").  The  "  bag  "  (yAanrcridco^v :  lo- 
cidi)  which  Judas  can°ied  was  probably  a  small  box 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  Greek  word 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for  "  diest " 
in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  1 1,  and  originally  signiKed  a 
box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  instruments. 

BALANCE.     Two  Hebrew  words  are  thos 
translated  in  the  A.V.  * 
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1.  0;3ttiD  mizlnaim  (LXX.  (»y6r,  Vulg.  >ta- 
(«ra),  tbe'dnal  (brm  of  which  points  to  the  doable 
scales,  1ik«  Lat.  biUmx.  The  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  to-t  early  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  parchase  of  the  cave  of  Marhpelah  (Gen.  riiii. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  ralnable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Gen.xliii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  U.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  be.). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  woixl  '•  stone  "  contiiuied 
to  denote  any  weight  whaterer,  though  its  matorial 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  .S6;  Deut.  xxt. 
13,  15;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10,  23 ;  Zech.  v.  8). 
These  weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut,  xir. 
13;  Prov,  xvi.  11)  suspended  fktin  the  girdle 
(Chardin,  Vby.  iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made 
the  vehicles  of  fmud.  The  habit  of  cairylng  two 
sets  of  weights  is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxt.  1 3  and 
Prov.  XI.  10,  and  the  necessity  of  obsemng  strict 
honesty  in  the  matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several 
precepts  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  36 ;  Deut  xiv.  13). 
But  the  custom  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  fbrcc 
to  the  days  of  Micah(vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of 
Zechariah,  who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  against  fraud  of  a  simihu'  kind.  The 
enrliest  weight  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the 
nOVp,  kisUih  (Gen,xixiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  ,32; 

Job  xlii.  11},  which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  Is 
in  two  pnssoges  rendered  "  lambs,"  while  in  the 
text  it  ia  *'  piece  of  money."  It  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We 
know  that  weights  in  the  foi-m  of  bulls,  lions,  and 
antelopes  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians.  [MosEY,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.]  By 
means  of  the  balance  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  weigh  with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for 
this  pui'pose  they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness, 
which  are  call«l  metaphorically  "the  small  dust 
of  the  balance"  (Is.  xl.  15).  The  "little  grain" 
(fimrfi)  of  the  hohuice  in  Wisd,  xl,  22  is  the  small 
weight  which  cau.-«s  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this 
passage,  as  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8,  the  Graek  word 
wXiirriyi,  rendered  "  balance,"  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  scale-pan  alone. 

2.  rup,  kineh  ((vyiy :  statera)  rendered  "  ba- 
lance "  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used 
for  a  measuring-rod,  like  the  Greek  Kayur,  and 
like  it  too  denotes  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a  l»!ance. 
D?8,  peles,  rendered  "weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  11, 
LXX.  iorli)  and  "scales"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
<rraSitis)  is  said  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  bican  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  hand.  Gesenius 
{  Thes.  s.  V.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  thnt  tltis  Instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  wbkJi  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Kir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows:  —  "The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
sus|)ended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  Immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it ;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  euough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  effect  of  preventing 
the  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of 
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one,  and  the  waghts  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touched  by  the 
hand,  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicatod,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  {Anc.  Eg.  11.  p.  240). 

1'he  eipre&sion  in  Can.  v.  27,  "  thon  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has'been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  savmooy  is  described 
in  a  passage  fivro  Sir  Thomas  Koe's  Voyage  m 
India,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Olmet,  Frag.  186: 
"  The  scales  in  which  he  was  tbos  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  fiist  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor ;  then 
was  lie  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassador)  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 

bogs,  on  the  contrary  scale By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yeai-ly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  piesume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  Ixxiy  ;  of  which  ihey  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphoi-ical  ex- 
pressions In  tlie  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  balances  Is  simply  a  figure,  and  may  or 
may  not  have  I'eference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Kobeits'  Oriental  Ilbutratiom,  p.  502. 

BA'MOTH  (ntoa:  B(Mi(i9:  Bamoth).  A 
halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Amorite  counti'y 
on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxl.  18,  19).  It 
was  between  Nahaliel  and  PIsgah,  north  of  the 
Arnon.  Eusebius  {Onomast.)  calls  it  "Baboth, 
a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on  the  Arnon, 
which  the  children  of  Israel  took."  Jerome  adds 
that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Keubenites. 
Knobel  identifies  it  with  "  the  high  places  of  Baal " 
(Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal,  and  places  it  on 
the  modern  Jebel  Att&rfls,  the  site  being  marked 
by  stone  heaps  which  were  observed  botli  by  Seetzen 
(ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  {Syria,  370). 

BAPTISM  (fiimuxiu.).  I.  It  is  weU  known 
that  ablution  or  bathing  was  conamon  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and 
sacrifice  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  The  Egyptian 
priests,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  sacred  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  bathe  before  sacrifioe  (Eo  btvatum,  id  aacri- 
ficem.  Plant.  Aulular.  ill.  6.  43)  and  before 
prayer — 

"  Hsec  ssncti  nt  poscas,  TIbertoo  In  gnrglte  mergis 
Mane  capat  bis  terque,  et  noctem  flnnilne  parKSS." 

Pkks.  Sat.  II.  15. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the 
mystae  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea-coast 
where  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Ram,  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  .battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acts 
of  devotion  cuuld  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing 
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be  takea  in  hftud  (aee  Soph.  Ajax,  665;  Vtrg. 
Am.  ii.  719,  &c.).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is 
said  to  hare  been  expiated  by  snch  meaiu. 

**  Omne  nefta  omnemqne  mall  porgamlna  camam      • 
Credebant  nostrl  tollere  poflee  senea. 
•        *•••• 
Ab  I  nimlam  bdln,  qnl  trtotU  otantna  caedis 
Vlomlneft  toUi  poase  pntetla  aquA." 

Otis,  faiti,  U.  3t,  38, 45, 4«. 

There  is  a  natui-al  connexion  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connexion  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  East.  | 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moees  ' 
aboond  with  snch  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
retoraing  with  his  wires  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
enjoined  bis  household  to  "  put  away  all  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  dean,  and  change  their 
garments"  (Gen.  xixr.  2).  When  the  Almighty  i 
was  about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
Moses  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  ', 
commanded  Moses  to  "  sanctify  them  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  let  them  mob  their  clothes"  (Ex.  ] 
xii.  10).  After  the  girmg  of  that  Law  all  kinds 
of  ceremonial  pollutions  required  puri6cation  by 
water.  He  that  ate  that  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  wash  his  clothes  and  to  bathe  his  flesh  (Lev. 
xvti.  15);  he  that  touched  man  or  woman  who 
was  separated  for  any  1<^  undeanneas,  or  who 
touched  even  their  garments  or  their  bed,  was  to 
wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water  (see 
Lev.  xv. ;  comp.  Deut.  ixiii.  10) ;  he  that  toudied 
a  dead  body  was  to  be  ondean  till  even,  and  wash 
his  flesh  with  water  (Lev.  ixii.  4,  6);  he  tiwt 
let  go  the  scapegoat  or  that  burned  the  skin  of  the 
bullock  sacrific^  for  a  sin-offering,  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi. 
26,  28) ;  he  that  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  be  unclean  till 
the  evening  (Num.  xix.  10).  Before  great  reli- 
gious observances  such  purifications  were  especially 
solemn  (see  John  xi.  55).  And  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Jewish  histoiy  there  appear  to  hare  been 
public  baths  and  building  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  of  which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  with  its  five  porches  mentioned  in  Jphn  v.  2 
(see  Spencer,  De  Legg.  Seb.  p.  692). 

It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  At  their  conseciTition  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabemade  and  washed  with  water  (Ex.  zxix.  4); 
and  whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they 
were  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet 
in  the  laver,  which  was  between  the  altai'  and  the 
tabernacle,  "that  they  died  not"  (Ex.  xxx.  20). 
In  Solomon's  temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash 
the  things  offered  for  the  bumt-oSering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  ooiuecratioQ  of  the  high-pri«it  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by 
miction,  and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (bx.  xxix.  4,  xl. 
12-15 ;  Lev.  viii.). 
The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 


^  Ftoll  Information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
IJghtfoot,  on  Jhtt  111.  6,  Workt,  xi.  63 ;  Hammond  on 
St  M»tt  111.  «;  Scboeltijen,  n.  H.;  Wetateln  on  Matt 
Ui.  •;  Buztorf,  Lex.  Ckald.  et  Rabbin,  t.  v.  •\i ;  Uod»yn, 
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washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Ixi^ite. 

"  1  will  wash  my  hands  in  iunoceocy,"  says  the 
Pmlmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  thine  ahar " 
(Ps.  xxvi.  6).     "  Wash  me  throughlr  fiom  mine 

iniquity,  and  deaose  me  from  my  sin."     *'  Wa>li 

me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  anow  "  (Pa.  H.  2, 

j  7 ;  comp.  Ixxiii.  13).  The  propheta  constantly 
spieak  of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under  Ox 

I  same  figure.  "  Wash  you,  make  you  dean  "  (Is. 
i.  16).     "  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away 

I  the  filth  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).  "  6 
Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  widcedncsB " 
(Jer.  iv.  14).  "In  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the 

j  inhabitania  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  undeao- 

'  ness"  (Zedi.  xiii.  1).    The  significaDt  manDer  in 

j  which  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  declaring  himself 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  was  an  expnasire 
jacturing  to  the  people  in  forms  rendered  fiimiliar 
to  their  minds  from  the  customs  of  their  law. 

I  From  the  Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  been  greatly  multi- 

',  plied  by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (.ve 
Hark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  fully  borne    out  by  that  <^  tbe-kter 

{  writings  of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and 
pivfaably  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditiooal 
customs  was  the  baptizing  of  prosdytes.  Thee  is 
an  univeraal  agreement  among  later  Jewish  writen 
that  all  the  Ii^aelites  were  brought  into  covesact 
with  God  by  drcumdsion,  baptian,  and  cacrifice* 
and  that  the  same  ceremonies  were  peoesaary  ia 
admitting  prosdytes.  Thus  Maimonida  (/aswr 
BkiA,  cap,  13),  "  Israd  was  admitted  into  core- 
nant  by  three  things,  viz.,  by  drcumdsioii.  bap- 
tism, and  sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt, 
as  it  is  said,  *  None  undrcumcised  shall  eat  of  the 
passover.'  Baptism  was  in  the  wiMemess  befbiT 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  *  Thou  shah 
sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  tfaem 
wash  their  garments.' "  And  he  adds,  "  So,  wbea- 
erer  a  Gentile  desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of 
Israd,  and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  tlw 
Divine  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
upon  him,  be  must  be  circumcised,  and  Inptized, 
and  bring  a  sacrifice;  or  if  it  be  a  woman,  sbi 
must  be  baptized  and  bring  a  tacrifioe."  Hie 
some  is  abundantly  testified  by  earlier  writen.  as 
by  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Tohnud,  although 
no  reference  to  this  custom  can  be  found  in  Phils, 
Josephus,  or  the  Targum  of  Onkdos.  Its  earliest 
mention  appears  to  be  in  the  Targum  of  JonathaB 
on  Ex.  xii.  44:  "Thou  shalt  ciitnirndse  him  and 
baptize  him."*  It  should  be  added,  that  mm, 
women,  and  children,  were  all  baptized,  and  dtha- 
two  or  three  witnesses  were  requirjd  to  be  pp»«iL« 
Some  modem  writers — Lardner,  Eniesti,  lie  We««, 
Meyer,  Paulus,  and  others — have  doubted  or  daii«i 
that  this  baptism  of  proselytes  had  beoi  in  use 
among  the  Jews  fixim  times  so  eariy  as  those  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that, 
after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Jews  should  have 
adopted  a  rite  so  distinctively  Christian  as  baptism 
had  then  become.  The  frequent  use  of  religioat 
ablution,  as  enjoined  by  the  Law,  had  ootamlr 
become  mudi  more  frequent  by  the' tradition  of 

JK)WtandJanm,bk.Lc.3;  BeWm.  DcJtn  !taL  tt  Gai. 
a.  K;  Wall,  OK.  4f  Jif.  Rvtitm,  fattradnct. ;  Kutsoei 
on  Matt  lU. «. 
«  Bee  lightfoot,  as  above. 
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the  eldera.  The  motiTe  which  may  hare  led  to 
the  Rddition  of  baptism  to  the  first  commanded 
drcnmcieion  is  obvious, — circumcision  applied  only 
to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the  admission 
of  teinale  pi'0tielyt4«  also.  Moreover,  many  nations 
bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst  whom  the 
Jews  were  afterwards  dispersed,  such  as  the  kh- 
maelites  and  the  Egyptians,  were  already  circum- 
cised ;  and  therefore  converts  fix>m  among  them 
could  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  drcumciMon. 
There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  I'eason  to  doubt  that 
the  custom  which  may  60  naturally  hare  grown 
out  of  others  lilie  it,  and  which  we  find  pi-evailiog 
not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really  pre- 
vailed from  the  peiiod  of  the  Captivity,  if  not,  as 
many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (fee  Bei.gel,  Ueberdas  Alter  derJud,  Pro>- 
eiytentaufe.  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuinoel  on 
Matt.  iii.  «). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John. — These  oaages  of  the 
Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  whidi  all 
men  floctced  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
fiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  the  la'aelites.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah'*  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaea  and 
jirevailed  throughout  all  the  east  ("  Oiiente  toto," 
Sueton.  Yetpas,  c.  ir.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judaea  a  province  of  Rome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 5).  The  Scribes  therefore  taught 
that  "  Eliaa  must  first  come  "  (Matt.  xvii.  10  : 
for  this  expectation  of  Elias  amoi^  the  Rabbins, 
see  Liglitfoot,  Harmony  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  it. 
p.  402  ;  Wetiteia  on  Matt.  xi.  13).  And  ao,  when 
John  preached  and  baptized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who 
was  at  tile  sam%  time  reproving  them  for  their 
sins  and  giving  hope  of  freedom  from  the  afflictions 
which  their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He 
proclaimed  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — a  phrase  taken  from  Dan,  ii.  44,  vii,  14, 
in  use  also  among  the  Jews  in  later  time*  (see 
Wetstein  and  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on  Matt.  iii.  2) — 
and  preached  a  baptiam  of  repentance  "for  the 
remission  of  sins"  (Mark  i.  4).  They  readily 
coupled ,  in  their  own  mmds  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  the  expectation  of  the  Mesaah,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  the  sins  of 
Israel  delayed  the  coming  of  Christ  and  that  their 
repentance  would  hasten  it.  John's  baptism,  cor- 
responding with  the  custom  of  cleansing  by  watei- 
from  legal  impurity  and  with  the  baptism  of  pros- 
elytes from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  seemed  to 
call  upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving 
and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and  to  enlist  them- 
selves into  the  company  of  those  who  were  pre- 
niring  for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  ex- 
pectation and  "  musing "  whether  John  himself 
"were  the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  lit  15);  and 
when  he  denied  that  he  waa  so,  the  next  question 
which  arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i. 
21).  But  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either 
Christ  or  Eliaa,  they  asked,  "  Why,  then,  baptizest 
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thon  ?"  (John  i.  25).  It  was  to  them  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  new  state  of  things  that  John's 
baptism  seemed  intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he 
were  not  bringing  them  into  such  a  slate  or  making 
them  ready  for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and 
unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  tlmt  inward  cleansing  of  the 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  liins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins  "  {^wruriM  lurayotat  tls  t^t- 
am  kiuiprmy,  Mark  i.  4)j  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentanre ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  fiuth  in  Him  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  ^t  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be 
baptized  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples 
received  no  other  boptism  but  John's  until  they 
received  the  special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  great  day  o^  Pentecost.  Tet  John  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  baptism  with  water  unto 
repentance,  pointing  forward  to  Him  who  should 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  lire  (Matt, 
iii.  11).  And  the  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of 
ApoUos  who,  though  "  instructed  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  the  fidUi  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent 
in  spirit,  speaking  and  teaching  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  yet  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John;  "whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had 
heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly"  (Acts 
xviii.  26,  27).  Even  more  observable  is  the  case 
of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix. 
1-6.  They  were  evidently  numbered  among  Chris- 
tians, or  they  would  not  have  been  called  disciples, 
luAifrai.  But  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  smce  they  had  believed, 
they  said  that  they  had  not  even  heard  if  there 
was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an  answer  which  may  have 
signified  either  that  they  knew  not  as  yet  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  not  having  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  or  that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
visible  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  the  miraculous  gitls 
of  tongues  and  prophecy.  At  all  events  tiieir 
answer  at  once  suggested  to  St.  Paul  that  there 
must  have  been  some  defect  in  their  baptism ;  and 
when  he  disoovera  that  they  had  been  baptized 
only  unto  John's  baptism,  he  tells  them  that  John 
baptized  only  witli  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
"  saying  unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe 
on  Him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is  on 
Jesus  Christ,  When  they  beard  this  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  and  when 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophesied."  A  full  discunioo  of  this  history 
would  lead,  perhaps,  too  fiir  from  the  ground  of 
biblical  ex^esis  and  land  us  in  the  r^on  of  dog- 
matic theology.  Yet  we  cannot  but  draw  from  it 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  sig- 
nificance in  Christian  baptism  than  in  John's  bap- 
tism, that  in  all  probability  for  the  latter  there 
was  only  required  a  coofessioif  of  sins,  a  profession 
of  &ith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of  a  desire  for  re- 
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pentanoe  and  ooUTeraion  of  heart  {nrrirota),  but 
that  for  the  former  there  was  alio  a  coafenion  of 
faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
(comp.  Matt,  xiriji.  lA) ;  that  alter  Chriitian  bap- 
timn  there  vm  the  Uyinf;  oo  of  the  apostlea'  hand* 
and  the  consequent  efl'usion  of  the  Holy  Gboet 
manifested  by  mimculoiu  gifts  (comp.  Act3  viii. 
17) ;  that  tlwugh  Christian  baptiam  waa  never 
repeated,  yet  baptiim  in  the  name  of  Christ  was 
administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  baptized  at  Pente- 
con  with  the  Holy  Chost  and  with  (ire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  oondnde 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  had  been  bom  of  woman,  and  yet 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater 
than  he,  ao  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual 
import  all  Jewish  ceremony,  bat  fell  equally  short 
of  the  sacrameDt  ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  Baptitm  of  Jetm. — Plainly  the  meet 
important  action  of  John  aa  a  Baptist  was  his  bap- 
tiiing  of  Jesus.  John  may  piDbebly  not  have 
known  at  tirst  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman  in 
the  Herh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life ;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humility 
of  His  carriage,  may  have  concealed,  even  froiii 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  His  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptised,  John  would 
have  prevented  Uim,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  TTiou  to  me?"  He  | 
knew  that  his  own  missiaii  was°fi\)m  God,  and  that  { 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  Hee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  pivinre  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Loixl  Jesus,  that  be 
thought  it  untit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "Surt'er  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulril  all 
righteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  mi- 
vnnt,  and  wa'<  bom  under  the  Law,  was  desirous  of 
submitting  to  everj-  ordinance  of  God  (woirai' 
tutiuoffii'n»=ifimii  T(k  iucmifutra  Ttv  BtoS). 
He  liad  been  cireumcised  in  His  infancy ;  He  haid 
been  subject  to  His  mother  and  Joseph,'  He  would 
now  go  through  the  transitional  dispensation,  being 
baptized  by  John  in  preparation  for  the  kingdom.  , 

No  doubt  it  waa  His  will  in  the  tirst  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  His  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  He  was  plea:ied  to  undergo  tliat 
rite  which  He  afterwai-ds  enjoined  on  all  His  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more.  His  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  for  ever ;  even  as  after- 
wards His  own  partaking  of  the  Enchaiist  gave 
still  faither  sanction  to  His  injunction  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  paitake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this  His  baptism  was  His  foimal 
setting  apart  for  His  ministiy,  and  was  a  most 
irapoitant  poition  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High  Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the 
age  of  thirty  (Luke  Ui.  23),  the  age  at  which  the 
Levites  b^an  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  b^  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  iKipttim,  unction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1 ). 
All  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  Firet  He  was 
hiptized  by  John.  Then,  just  a.s  the  high-priest 
was  anointed   immediately  after   his  baptism,  so 
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when  Jesus  had  goo*  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opemd  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  descended  apoo  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  and  thns, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  ■*  God  anomted  Jmns  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  *  (AcU 
X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacritioe  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His  reiurrectioa 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for  Ui, 
pleading  the  etScacy  of  His  sacritioe,  and  blessing 
those  for  whom  that  saciifiee  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  cocsecratioa ; 
(uctioa  was  the  immediate  ooasequent  upm  the 
baptism ;  and  sacrifice  waa  the  complrtiou  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  aa  a  Priest  for  evermore  (eii  rir 
aimm  rrrtKtxaiiJns,  Heb.  vii.  28 ;  see  Jackson 
on  He  Creed,  took  ix.  sect.  i.  cfa.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ "  came  by  water" 
(1  John  T.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  His 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  His  youth  to  mani- 
fest Himself  to  the  world.  But  He  came  "  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthians,  and  before  theni 
the  Nioolaitans,  bad  said  (Iren.  iii.  11),  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  oome  into  the  worid  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Maiy ;  He  came  forth  to  the  world, 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  His  biith  and  at 
His  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  Thus  canie  He  not  by  baptism  only,  bat 
by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth.  His  baptism,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were  the  three 
witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  (<I>  rh  *p, 
v.  8),  viz.  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  (v.  5). 

V.  Baptism  of  the  Viaciplcs  of  Christ. — Whether 
our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  l>een  doubted.  The  only 
passage  which  may  distinctly  batr  on  the  queetion 
is  John  iv.  1 ,  2,  where  it  is  said  "  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  thotigh 
Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples." 
We  necessaiily  infer  from  it,  that,  as  soon  as  onr 
Lord  b^an  His  ministry,  and  gathered  to  Him  a 
compiiny  of  disciples.  He,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
admitted  into  that  company  by  the  adminisliatim 
of  baptism.  NonmUly,  however,  to  aay  the  least 
of  it,  the  administiation  of  baptism  was  by  the 
band/,  of  His  disciples.  Some  suppose  that  the  first- 
called  disciples  had  all  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must  have  pretty  certainly 
been  the  case  with  Andrew  (see  John  i.  35,  37, 40) ; 
and  that  they  were  not  again  baptized  with  water 
after  they  joined  the  company  of  Christ.  Others 
believe  that  Chi  ist  Himself  iMptized  some  few  of 
His  earlier  disciples,  who  were  afterwards  authorised 
to  baptize  the  rest.  But  in  any  case  the  words 
above  cited  seem  to  show  that  the  making  disciples 
and  the  baptizing  them  went  together;  and  that 
baptism  was,  even  during  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry,  the  formal  mode  of  accepting  His  aerrioe 
and  becoming  attached  to  His  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  oiu°  Lord's  own 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  "  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them  "  (Matt,  xrviii.  19), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  His  own  practice, 
"  Jesus  made  disciple*  and  baptized  them  (John 
iv.  I).'    The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 

d  VkaBufitiavn  «arra  nl  c9m|  fioMri^atmK  avmrt 
(MatL  xxvlll.  19),  compared  with  fu>«^w  ««>«  nu 
fitLwnin  (John  Iv.  I). 
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eommmt  on  both ;  for  ao  soon  as  «Ter  inen,  oon- 
Tinced  by  their  preaching,  asked  for  gnidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
and  hsptiam,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xri.  15, 
33,  Sec.). 

Boptism  then  was  the  initiaiorf  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church,  us  circumcision  was  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  plain:  the  one  was  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, the  other  is  a  simple  and  salutary  rite. 
Circumcision  seemed  a  suitable  entrance  upon  a  re- 
ligion which  was  a  yoke  of  bondage ;  baptism  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  a  law  of  liberty  ;  and  as  it 
was  light  and  easy,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was 
it  comprehensive  and  expansive.  The  command 
was  unlimited,  "  Hake  disciples  of  all  nations  by 
baptising  them."  The  anus  of  mercy  were  ex- 
tended to  receive  the  world.  The  "  Desire  of  all 
nations'*  called  all  nations  to  accept  His  service. 
Baptism  therefore  was  a  witness  to  Christ's  re- 
ception of  all  men — to  God's  love  for  all  His 
creatui'es.  But  again,  as  circumcision  admitted  to 
the  Jewiah  covenant — to  the  privil^es  and  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  that  covenant,  so  bap- 
tism, which  succeedul  it,  was  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Christian  covenant,  to  its  graces  and 
privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service.  It  was  to  be 
the  formal  taking  up  of 'the  yoke  of  Christ,  the 
accepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ.  The  baptized 
convert  became  a  Christian  as  the  circumcised  con- 
vert had  become  a  Jew  ;  and  as  the  circumcised 
convert  had  contracted  an  obligation  to  obey  all  the 
ordinonces  of  Moses,  but  therewith  a  share  in  all 
the  promises  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  so  the  bap- 
tized convert,  while  contracting  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  Christ's  service,  had  a  share  too  in  all  the 
promises  of  God  in  Christ. 

It  is  obviously  difhcult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  contioversy.  We  shall  endeavour 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  foi-m, 
and  to  let  them  spealc  tlieir  own  language. 

VI.  The  Typo  of  Baptism.— I.  St.  Peter  (1  Pet. 
lii.  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the 
Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism. 
The  passage  is  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily  appai'ent. 
The  Apostle  bad  been  spealdng  of  those  who  had 
perished  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the  ark  was 
a-p»paring,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water."  According  to  the  A.  V.,  he  goes 
on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  now 
save  us."     The  (jreek,  in  the  best  MSS.,  is  *0  ical 

4/tat   imlrvTOP  yvy  <Tii(ti  fidirruTita. 

Orotius  well  expounds  iurrlrvwov  by  iLyrlaroixoy, 
"accurately  corresponding."  The  diHiculty  is  in 
the  relative  {.  There  is  no  antecedent  to  which  it 
can  refer  except  ttccros,  "  water ;"  and  it  seems 
as  if  pimatLa  must  be  put  in  apposition  with  t, 
and  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah  and  his  company 
were  saved  by  water,  "  which  water  also,  that  is 
the  water  of  baptism,  correspondingly  saves  us." 
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•  The  FatbeiB  consider  the  baptism  of  the  lea  and  the 
dond  to  be  10  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  sea  represented  the 
water,  and  the  cloud  represented  the  Spirit  (Greg.  Nax. 
Orat,  xxxix.  p.  634  :  ifiajmat  Mwvo^,  oAA*  iv  viart, 
Kcd  VpO  TOVTOV   C**   M^«Ag    Kol   ffC   00^00^0,    TVlTlXaK  H 


Even  if  the  reading  were  f,  it  wonid  most  naturally 
rafer  to  the  preceding  SSarot.  Certamly  it  could 
not  refer  to  Ki/S«rov,  which  is  feminine.  We  must 
then  probably  interpret,  that,  though  water  was 
the  instrument  for  destroying  the  disobedient,  it 
was  yet  the  instrument  onkined  of  God  for  floating 
the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah  and  his  fiunily ; 
and  it  is  in  con'espondence  with  this  that  water 
also,  viz.  the  water  of  baptism,  saves  Christians. 
Augustine,  commenting  on  these  words,  writes  that 
"  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of 
things  to  come,  so  that  they  who  believe  not  the 
Gospel,  when  the  Church  is  building,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  like  those  who  believed  not  when  the  ark 
was  preparing ;  whilst  those  who  have  believed  and 
are  baptized  (i. «.  are  saved  by  baptism)  may  be 
compared  to  those  who  were  formerly  mved  in  the 
ark  by  water"  {Eput.  164,  tom.  ii.  p.  .W9). 
"  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again,  "  was  a 
kind  of  preaching."  "  The  watera  of  the  Deluge 
presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed — punish- 
ment to  the  unbelieving"  {lb.). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
pUnation  of  the  words,  "  baptism  doth  sctew  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  di6ferent  sentiments.  The 
Apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  tilth  of  the  flesh, 
bat  the  answer  {iinpiniiut)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  aeaiiwt  resting  on  the 
outward  administi  ation  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preporation  of  the  conscience  and  the 
soul.  The  connexion  in  this  passage  between  bap- 
tism and  *'  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ "  may 
be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  mimculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism,  in  all  the  otrly  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  are  pnt  in  comparison  with  the  life  of 
the  Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism ;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feeds  the  Church ;  and  the  different 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  .appears  that  the 
Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wetstein  in  A.  /.,  who  quotes  Pirke  R.  Eliezer, 
44;  seealsoSchoettgen  in  A. /.).  The  passage  from 
the  condition  of  bondmen  in  E^pt  was  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  luminous 
cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed,  the  people  were 
no  longer  subjects  of  Phaiaob ;  but  were,  under  the 
gnidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new  common- 
wealth, and  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land.  It 
is  suflicicntly  apparent  how  this  may  resemble  the 
enlisting  of  a .  new  convert  into  the  body  of  the 
Christian  Church,  his  being  phiced  in  a  new  rela- 
tion, under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  common- 
wealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  country, 
though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to  tempta- 
tions, and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  encounUn-  in 
his  progress.* 

rovTo  i|r,  mc  koL  IlavXy  jo««i*  ^  ^Aoova  tov  vi«m, 
ij  vt^ikif  TOV  lIiwvfiaToc.  See  Sulcer.  s.  v.  0awnffiim.y 
E«$  rbv  Mtaoifi'  is,  according  to  name,  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses ;  or,  according  to  otbers,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses 
(as  CtuTaost,  Tbeophylact,  and  otbera,  In  II  I.).    Most 
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3,  Anotlxr  type  of,  or  rntlMr  a  rite  •salogoas  to, 
haptifin  wiu  circnmciuan.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
•poiks  of  the  ColMsiao  Chriatiant  w  haring  beeo 
chvumciMd  with  a  dreumcKioo  made  without 
haiidi,  when  thejr  were  buried  with  Christ  in  hap- 
ti>m,  in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  (tp  f  vtpirrfi^9tiTt wmm^rrts 

•^  4r  Tf  3<nrT((rfiari.  '■The  aoriat  parti- 
ciple, as  so  often,  i«  oootemporary  with  the  pre- 
ceding past  verb." — Alford  in  A.  /.).  The  obvious 
reason  lor  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is,  that 
ciraimcision  was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church 
aiid  the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant ;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  spiritual  signilicaoce  of  circnmcinoi  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  beptisni,  vix. 
"  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh," 
and  the  purification  of  tiie  heart  by  the  grace  of 
God.  (^t  Paul  therelbre  calls  baptiiOD  the  dream' 
risicn  made  without  bands,  and  speaks  of  the 
putting  07  of  the  ains  of  the  flesh  by  Christiao 
drcumdsiaa  {ir  rf  wepiTsfip  Toii  X^irrei!),  •'.«. 
by  baptism. 

i.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  death  m  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt  u. 
22,  Mark  x.  29,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptixed  with ;  and  agnin  in  Luke  zii.  50,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptixed  with."  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  baptism,  here  means  an  inunda- 
tioo  of  sorrows ;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  ttut  He  Him- 
self had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of 
affiiction"  (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Schleotoer, 
s.T.  $€WTl(ti).  *' To  baptize"  was  osed  as  synony- 
mons  with  "  to  overwhelm ;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
Mood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidently  different ;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  pro^e  authors 
we  always  find  some  woixls  explanatory  of  the 
nude  of  the  immenion.'  Is  it  not  then  probable 
that  some  deeper  signiticaDce  attaches  to  the  oom- 
pariiuw  of  death,  espedally  of  our  Lord's  death,  to 
baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the  connexion 
of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  ?  (See 
below.) 

VII.  Ifamet  of  Baptitm. — From  the  types  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1.  "Baptism"  (PiwTurim:  the  word  fimwria- 
lUt  ocean  only  three  times,  viz.,  Mark  vii.  8 ;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The  vert  ^awrlftir  (firom  fiiir- 
reic,  to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  ^3D  by  the  LXX. 
in  2  K.  V.  14 ;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbins  osnd 
rP*3D  for  ffiwriffiui.  The  Latin  Fathers  render 
0awrlCtw  by  tingere  (t.  g.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  c. 
26,  "  Novissimi  mandavit  ut  tingerent  in  Patrem 
Filium  et  Spiritum  .Sanctum ") ;  by  mergere  (as 
Ambrm.  De  Saaramentia,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  "  Interro- 


plainly,  however,  and  In  tbe  opinion  of  Che  most  weighty 
eommentatoni,  both  andent  and  modem.  It  means  "  Into 
the  religion  and  law  of  Mo««^"  who  was  tbe  mediator  of 
the  old  Covenant  *  BspUied  Into  Modes."  therefore,  Is 
anutheilcal  to  the  expnsslao,  ••  Baptised  Into  Christ," 
Rom.  vl.  3,  Gal.  iU  Vt. 
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gatus  es,  Credis  m  Denm  Patrem  Onmipoteotem  ? 
Dixisti  Credo ;  et  meisisti,  hoc  eat  sepultns  ca")  ; 
by  mergitart  (as  TertuUian,  Dt  Oonmi  MSitm,  c 
3,  "Dehinc  ter  mergitamur ") ;  see  Suioer,  i.v. 
luvSif.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  ^cnrrf- 
^fir  is  oilen  used  frequently  figarativdy,  for  to 
immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  be 
Thns  twh  fUSns  jScmC'^WKW  <tx  iln>or,  buried 
in  sleep  throngh  dnukenness.  So  fuipttus  fiwrrt- 
(ilitpot  ^firrurw,  absorbed  in  thought  (Qiry- 
sost.).  Tcut  ffofiniratt  i/ufrloit  0t$mma- 
fiipot,  overwhelmed  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  See 
8uicer,  s.  v.  fimwrt(m.  Hence  pdrTur/ia  profwrlr 
and  literally  means  inunertimJi 

2.  «  The  Water"  (vi  Hvp)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occun  in  Acta  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visiUy  on  Cornelius 
and  his  company ;  and  the  Apostle  asked,  "  Caa 
any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  thexe  shouU  not  be 
baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  7"  In 
ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been  first  adminia- 
terad,  after  that  the  Apostles  hud  on  their  hands, 
and  then  the  Sjjrit  was  given.  Bat  here  the  Spirit 
had  come  down  manife^y,  before  the  adminisfra- 
tioo  of  baptism ;  and  St.  Peter  argued,  that  no  oae 
conid  then  reasonably  withhold  baptism  (calling  it 
"the  water")  from  thoae  who  had  visibly  re- 
ceived that  of  whidi  baptism  was  the  sign  and 
seal.  With  thta  phntae,  rh  etup,  "the  water,' 
used  of  baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread  " 
as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  n.  42. 

3.  "  The  Washing  of  Water"  (rb  Xmrrphr  roS 
Roret,  "the  hath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Eph.  v.  26.  The  whole  passage  nun, 
"  Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  o( 
water  with  the  word "  (!»«  aMin  iefiiari  KoBor 
piirat  rf  Kovrp^  roi  Itarot  Ip  jiiiiari,  "  that  He 
might  sanctify  it,  having  purified  it  by  the  [well- 
known]  Uiver  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  Ellicott). 
There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  reference  to 
the  bridal  bath ;  but  the  allusion  to  baptism  is 
clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal  hath  was 
an  emblem,  a  type  or  mystery,  signifying  to  us  the 
spiritual  union  betwirt  Christ  and  His  Chnrdi. 
And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  before  being 
presented  to  the  brid^room,  so  washing  in  the 
water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the  Christiaii 
Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom,  Christ. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  h  piiutri, 
"  by  the  word."  According  to  tbe  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient  and 
nnavailiDg,  without  the  added  potencv  of  tbe  Word 
of  God  fomp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  "Not  the  putting 
away  the  filth  of  theflesh,"  &c.) ;  aod  as  the  Xovrpir 
ToS  SSoTos  had  reference  to  the  bridal  bath,  so. 
there  might  be  an  allnsioo  to  the  loordb  of  be- 
trothal. The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of  be- 
trothal typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  faeptiivn. 
On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language  of  Au- 
gustine is  famous :  "  Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid  est 


'  As, "  His  nwraere  nMlls."— Tiaa.  Jem.  vL  SIX 
Tp  n/i^off  /Se^oirrurrUnv.— HauoDoa.  AetUtp.  H.S. 
s  It  Is  unquestionable,  however,  that  In  Mark  viL  4 
fiawriitaOai  Is  used,  where  Immersion  of  the  wbolo  l)04y 
Is  not  intended.    See  Ughtfoot,  <■  imx 
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aqua  nisi  aqtn  ?  Aocedit  Terbum  ad  eleiTKntmn,  et 
fit  sacramentiim"  (IVact.  80  tn  Johcm.\  Yet  the 
geoeral  ase  of  M^  in  the  New  Testament  and 
'  the  gremmaticai  oonstraction  of  the  pmage  neeni 
to  fikTour  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God  preached 
to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  words  made  use  of 
in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the  laver, 
without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (sw  Ellicott, 
adh.1.). 

4.  "The  washing   of  regeneration"   (Xovrpir 
vaAiTyernrdu,  "  the  bath  of  regeneration  ")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.     It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.     All  andent  and  most  modem 
commentatoni  hare  interpreted  it  of  baptism.    Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  admit 
this  interpretation ;  bat  the  question  probably  should 
be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  but  as 
to  the  decree  of  importance  attached  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  indicates. 
Thus  Calvin  held  that  the  "  bath "  meant  bap- 
tism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this  context 
by  saying,  that  "  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal  of  sal- 
vation which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  us."    The 
current  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  this.    He  tells 
Titos  to  exhoi-t  the  Christians  of  Ci«te  to  be  sub- 
mitsiTe  to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to  all 
men :  "  for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  erring, 
serving  our  own  lusts ;  but  when  the  kindness  of 
God  our  Saviour  and  His  love  toward  man  appeared, 
not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  performed, 
but  according  to  His  own  mercy  He  saved  us,  by 
(throogh  the  instrumentality  of)  the  bath  of  r^e- 
nention,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (8i& 
Aovrpov  woKirfftPoriia  col  iroKairiafitt  nrtir- 
Itaras  ieyiov),  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  jesns  Christ  our  Saviour,  that,  being  justi- 
Ked  by  His  grace,  we  might  be  inade  heirs  of  eter- 
nal life  through  hope  (or  according  to  hope,  kot* 
ikviSa)."   The  argument  is,  that  Christians  should 
be  kind  to  all  men,  remembenng  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  formerlv  disobedient,  but  that  by 
God's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  better  state,  even  a  state  of  salvation 
(f  rawer  iiuis) ;  and  Uiat  by  means  of  the  bath  nf 
regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
l(,  according  to  the  more  ancient  and  common  in- 
terpretation, the  laver  means  baptism,  the  whole 
will  seem  pertinent.     Christians  are  placed  in  anew 
condition,  made  members  of  the  Chnich  of  Christ, 
by  baptism,  and  they  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     One  question  na- 
turally arises  in  this  passage.     Does  ivoKoiyi^tets 
depend  on  Xovrpov,  or  on  Sid  7    If  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  make  it,  with  vtt\iyym<r(as, 
dependent  on  \ovTfov,  which  is  the  i-endering  of 
the  Vulgate,  we  must  understand  that  the  renewal 
nf  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  grace  corresponding  with, 
and  closely  allied  to,  that  of  r^eneration,  and  so 
immediately  coupled  with  it.     But  it  seems  the 
more  natural  construction  to  refer  itvoKiuriifftn 
n.  'A.  to  tiA,  if  it  were  only  that  the  relative, 
which  connects  with  the  verse  following,  belongs  of 
necessity  to  Tb/Hiurrot.     Dean  Alford,  adopting 
the  latter  constmction,  refers  the  "washing"  to 
the  laver  of  baptism,  and  the  "  renewing "  to  the 
actual  effect,  that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
which  the  laver  is  but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign.     Tet  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  not 
novel  and  unknown  in  Scripture  or  theology,  to 
speak  of  renewal  as  the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing 
signified,  in  baptism.     There  is  confessedly  a  con- 
nexion between  baptism  and  regmeratim,  whatever 
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that  oonnexion  may  be.  But  "  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost "  has  been  mostly  in  the  language  of 
theologians  (is  it  not  also  in  tile  language  of  Sciip- 
tnre  ?)  treated  as  a  farther,  periiapa  a  more  gradual 
process  in  the  work  of  grace,  than  the  first  breath- 
ing into  the  soul  of  spiritual  life,  called  r^enera- 
tion  or  new  birth. 

There  is  so  much  -resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this 
passage  in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  former. 
St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their  heathen 
state  they  had  been  stained  vrith  heathen  vices; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  "  ye  were  washed  "  (lit.  ye  washed 
or  bathed  yourselves,  i.w\»b<raatt),  "  but  ye  were 
sanctified,  bat  ye  were  justified  in  Uie  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
It  is  generally  believed  that  here  is  an  allusion  to 
the  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  though  some  connect  "sanctified"  and 
"justified,"  as  well  as  "washed,"  with  the  words 
"  in  the  name,"  &c.  (see  Stanley,  in  foe.).  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  reference  to  baptism 
seems  unquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acts  xiii.  IH, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Taims,  "  Arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord"  {iixurria  Piwrurai  koI 
iiri(X«vo'<u  TJks  iiiaprlms  irov,  4wiKa\t(riiuns  rh 
Hyofia  airov).  See  by  all  means  Calvin's  Com- 
mentary on  this  passage. 

5.  "lUuminatiim"  (^>ttTurit6t).  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  ^wriCtirSai  ".enlight- 
ened," in'  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or 
not.  Jostin  M.,  Clement  of  Alexandiia,  and  almost 
all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  ^trrir/uj;  as  a  synonym 
for  baptism.  The  Syriac  version,  the  most  ancient 
in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the  word  in  both  the 
pflss^jes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  Greek 
commentators  so  interpret  It ;  and  they  are  fidlowed 
by  Emesti,  Michaelis,  and  many  modern  inter- 
preters of  the  highest  authority  (Wetsteiu  dtea 
from  Orac.  Sibyll.  i.  SSari  ^arlifirBau).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged,  that 
the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  Scriptural,  and 
that  it  arose  from  the  tmdue  esteem  for  baptism  in 
the  primitive  Church.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  all,  the  merits  of  the  question  here.  If  the 
usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  figures  and  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament.  The  patristic  use 
of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Suioer, 
s.  V.  ^vriff/iit,  and  to  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xi.  ch. 
i,  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name  according  to 
Justin  Martyr  is,  that,  the  catechumens  before  ad- 
mission to  Inptiam  were  instructed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hence 
"  this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because  those 
who  l«m  these  things  are  illuminated  in  their 
understanding"  (Apol.  ii.  p.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of^  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of 
its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ^wro- 
yttyia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  yna  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  {cf. 
Tf>(a  /Swrrlr/unra  luas  /ivliffftis,  Can.  Apost.  i.). 
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Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  mora  than  once  called  by 
St.  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery."  The  "  mysteiy 
of  God's  wiU"  (Eph.  i.  9),  "the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "  the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  19),  and  other  like  phniaes 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hardly 
Htil  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the  reli- 
gious mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  "  in  Him  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
&itb,  but  of  Christ  Himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  God  or  of  godliness.  (1)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
"  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  Tov  /ivmifiiou  roirav,  it  l<rru>  Xpurrht 
tv  ifuy,  (2)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
and  Ellicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  Toi;  nmmiplov  roi  BtoS,  XpiaroS, 
rightly  oomparsd  by  Bp.  Ellicott  with  the  prfr- 
oeding  passage  occurring  only  four  verses  before  it, 
and  interpreted  by  him,  "  the  mystery  of  God, 
even  ChrieL"  (3)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully 
considered,  whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians 
does  not  suggest  a  clear  eiposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
rh  T^s  tivtfitUa  nvirHipioy  ts  iipavfpiSr]  k.t.\. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  He  noay 
well  be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelli- 
gible, as  being  referred  to  Xpiirris  undei^stood  and 
implied  iu  fiwHiptoy :  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilai-y 
"  Dens  Christus  est  Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true ;  as  bapt^  is  the 
initiatory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service 
of  God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  ^ariaiiis,  and  after- 
Wards  ^trrirfiayia,  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting to  the  mystery  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  to  Chiist 
Himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God. 

VIII. — From  the  names  of  baptism  we  roust  now 
pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  not 
already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  refeiTed  to. 

1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  3 — "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God '  — has  been  a  well- 
established  battle-field  from  the  time  of  Calvin. 
Hooker's  statement,  that  for  the  fii-st  fifteen  cen- 
turies no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to 
baptism,  is  well  known  (see  Eoct.  Pot.  v.  lii.). 
Zuinglius  was  probably  the  fii'st  who  iuterpi-eted  it 
otherwise.  Calvin  undeistood  the  words  "  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit "  as  a  cv  tih  tuoir,  "  the  washing 
or  cleansing  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "by 


the  Spirit' ), "  who  cleanses  as  water,'  referring  to 
Matt.  iii.  11  ("  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  A,  /.)  obseiTes 
that  LQcke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  ty  Sia  Svoiy, 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  StIer,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) : — "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to 
their  visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  Loitl 
probably  adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews 
iu  this  discoui-se  with  Nicodcmus  may  be  seen  by 
roforeme  to  Lightfoot,  //.  H.  in  he. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referi'ed 
to,  viz.  that  our  blessed  Lord  should  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  II),  may 
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more  propoly  be  interpreted  by  a  &  8<i  >tc<>. 
Beoge!  well  paraphrases  it :— "  Spiritut  Stmctm, 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vim  habet ;  atqoe 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  oonspicua  fait  ocoiis  booixntzm  * 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  spoke  of  >  three- 
fold baptism  with  fire :  first,  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost ;  seooodlj, 
of  the  fiery  trial  of  aifiiction  and  temptatkn  ( 1  Pk, 
i.  7) ;  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the  bat  day  is 
to  tiy  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13).  It  is, 
however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any  alloska 
to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11.  Tha*  is 
an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  hmgtu^  betweai 
his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Divine  aathority  ot 
the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with  a  mere  earthly 
element,  teaching  men  to  repent,  and  pointii^  tb^ 
to  Christ ;  but  He  that  sliould  come  att«r,  i  ifixi- 
luyos,  was  empowered  to  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water  of  John's  faaptisn 
could  but  wash  the  body ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  witb 
which  Christ  was  to  baptize,  should  purify  the  soul 
as  with  an. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27:  "For  as  many  as  have  beta 
baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.''  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  dnpter 
St  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Chui'ch  of  Christ  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraitaa. 
Christ — i.  t.  Christ  comprehending  His  whole  body 
mystical — is  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  to  wfaoo: 
the  promises  belong  (ver.  16).  The  Law,  which 
came  after,  could  not  disannul  the  promises  thns 
made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  nstrain  (or  peHisps 
rather  to  mtnifat)  transgression  (ver.  23).  The 
Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us  for,  lad 
leading  us  on  to,  Christ,  that  He  might  bestow  on 
us  freedom  and  justification  by  &ith  in  film  (tct. 
24).  But  after  the  craning  of  &ith  we  are  no 
longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  pedagogue,  bet 
we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father's  house  (ver.  26 ; 
comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "I'or  ye  all  are  God's  sons 
(filii  emancipati,  not  irutsi,  but  vioi,  Bengd  and 
Ellicott)  thiough  the  &ith  in  Christ  Jems.  For 
as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  hare 
put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in)  Chiist  (see  Schoett- 
geu  on  Rom.  xiii.  14).  In  Him  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neitho-  male  nor 
female ;  for  all  ye  are  one  in  Christ  Jesos "  (vw. 
26-28).  The  argument  is  plain.  All  ChiistiaB* 
are  God's  sons  through  union  with  the  Only- 
begotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him  came  into  the 
world,  men  were  held  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Law,  like  children,  kept  as  io  s  state  of  boodle 
under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the  preachii^  of 
the  &itb,  all  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  clothe 
themselves  io  Him ;  so  they  are  esteemed  as  adult 
sons  of  His  Father,  and  by  faith  in  Him  they  nay 
be  justified  from  their  sins,  from  which  the  Law 
could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii.  37).  The  con- 
trast is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
church :  one  bond,  the  other  fiiee ;  one  infant,  the 
other  adult.  And  the  transitloo-point  is  natonlly 
that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of  Christ  is 
undertaken  and  the  promises  of  the  Go^l  are 
claimed.  This  is  represented  as  pnttii^  oo  Christ 
and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  fnU-grown 
men.  In  this  more  privileged  conditica  there  is 
the  power  of  obtaining  justiikatioo  by  &ith,  s 
justification  whidi  the  Law  had  not  to  ofier. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  {or  in  oae 
spirit,  iy  iyl  ryivitari)  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  bo^y,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
or  (nx,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  i^iiiit.'' 
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The  resemblance  of  thia  piusi^^  to  the  last  is  rery 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  mark^ 
division  between  .lew  and  Gentile:  under  the  Gospel 
there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  M  in  Gal.  iii.  16, 
Christ  is  the  seed  (rb  mrtpfic),  so  here  He  is  the 
body v(Ti  vAittt),  into  which  all  Christians  become 
incorporated.  AH  distinctions  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the  grace  of  the 
aame  Spirit  (or  perhaps  "  in  one  spirit "  of  Christian 
lore  and  fellowship  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  18),  without 
division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined  in 
baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Chi-ist,  His  univcrsnl 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "  We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit"  (Ir  Uvtiiia 
hratUrtiiiup:  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  ett).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Cbiist,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  iu  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ing (camp,  t  Cor.  x.  .3,  17 ;  see  Waterland  on  the 
Eucharist,  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Kom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12  are  so  closely 
parallel  that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As 
the  -Apostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages 
views  baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  so.  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Christians  in  their  baptism  as  bnried  with 
Christ  in  His  death,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in 
His  i-esurrection.'  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ 
was  laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  i^in, 
so  His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  descends  in 
baptism  into  the  waters,  in  which  also  {ty  f, 
K.  fianrrUriuni,  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again 
with  Chiist,  through  "  fiuth  in  the  mighty  working 
of  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Probably, 
as  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought  for- 
ward baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity,  so 
in  those  now  befora  us  he  refers  to  it  as  the  token 
and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and  resui^ 
rection  to  righteousness ;  and  moreover  of  the  final 
victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  through  the 
power  of  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  partly  in  I'eference  to  this  passage  in  Colos- 
sians  that  the  early  Christians  so  generally  used 
trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the  three 
days  in  which  Christ  lay  m  the  grave  (see  Suicer, 
s.  V.  ianMu  II.  a). 

IX.  Becipientt  of  B<^tUm. — ^The  command  to 
baptize  was  coextensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  .\ll  nations  were  to  be  evangelized ; 
and  they  were  to  be  nude  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Clirist's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believvd  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  fiiith 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  zvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted ;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
47).  The  Samarituis  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii,  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  tiuth  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  zvi.  15).  The  jailor  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the 
earthquake  in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all 
his,  straightway  (Acts  xvi.  33). 
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k  **  Mersio  In  baptisroate,  vel  oert^  aqua  superfusa, 
lepnltoram  refert"  (Bengel). 


All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  should  embrace  the 
world,  and  should  be  freely  offered  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out"  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  Himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved" 
(John  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enrol  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradnally  preparing  for  Imptism,  such  as  existed  in 
tile  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  mid 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it 
necessary  to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  fre- 
quently insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  ho  cai-efnl  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  Apostles'  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difference  of  principle.  Conviction 
at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and  strong ; 
the  church  was  rapidly  forming ;  the  Apostles  had 
the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this  led  to  the 
admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  formal  pre- 
paration for  it.  At  all  events  it'  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  to 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  igvita- 
tiou  extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infanta 
also.  The  univei-sality  of  the  invitation,  Christ's 
declaration  concerning  the  bles.sedness  of  infants 
and  their  fitness  for  His  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infants  to  circumcision  and  to  the 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  been  principally  i-elied  on  by  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism.  The  silence  of  the 
Xew  Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
the  constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  pre-tequisite  or 
condition  of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings 
which  seein  attached  to  a  right  reception  oi  it,  and 
the  responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken 
its  obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objec- 
tions ui^ed  against  paedo-baptism.  But  here,  once 
more,  we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so 
extensively  occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  Mode  of  Baptism. — ^The  language  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathera  suffi- 
ciently points  to  immersion  as  the  common  mode 
of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the 
river  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented  as 
"  coming  up  out  of  the  water "  {liyaficdmy  ivi 
Tov  Slarot)  after  His  baptism  (Mark  i.  10). 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  Aenon 
because  there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23 ; 
see  also  Acts  viii,  36).  The  comparison  of  baptism 
to  burying  and  "rising  up  again  (Kom.  vi. ;  Col.  ii.) 
has  been  already  refen«l  to  as  probably  derived  . 
from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Soicer,  s.  t>. 
IwaSiit ;  Schoettgen,  in  Rom.  vi, ;  Vossius,  De 
Baptismo,  Diss.  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  fSunily  of  the  jailor  at 
Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on  the 
night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and  that 
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the  three  thoaaaod  converted  at  Pentecost  ( Actx  ii.) 
appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it  being 
hanlly  likely  that  in  either  of  theae  cases  immersion 
should  hare  been  poe.sible.  Moreover  the  ancient 
church,  which  mostly  adapted  immersion,  was 
satisfied  with  afiiision  in  case  of  clinical  haptitm — 
the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Que$Uum  and  Aiuioera.— In  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechomens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suioer,  *.  v. 
iworiffaoiuu)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Creed  (see  Suioer,  i.  p.  653).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  St.  Peter  (I  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he 
speaks  of  the  "aiuwer  (or  questioning,  irtp^ 
Ttiiia)  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  "  as  an 
important  constituent  of  baptism,  refers  to  a  cus- 
tom of  this  kind  as  existing  from  the  first  (cee, 
however,  a  very  different  interpretation  in  Bengelii 
Qtwmon).  The  "form  of  soujid  words"  (2  Tim. 
i.  13)  and  the  "  good  profession  professed  before 
many  witnesses"  (1  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  pro- 
bably hare  similar  significance. 

XI.  The  formula  of  Baptitm. — It  should  aeem 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Hatt.  uviii,  19) 
that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administration 
of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  Church  has 
generally  retained,  **  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Uhost :"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as  in 
"  the  name  of  the  Loid  Jesus,"  or  <*  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  i.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  custom  of  tlie  primitive  chui'ch,  as  &r  as  we 
can  learn  from  the  primitive  Fathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  (see  Suicer,  «.  «.  fimwrlit) ;  and  then  is 
little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  boptized  with  , 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  tiie  faith  of  | 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Chi-ist,  not  that  the  fomi 
of  words  was  diHerent  from  that  eiyoined  by  our  i 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew,  { 

Sponaon. — There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in  ! 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  "  ques- 
tioning" (iwtfinuu,).  In  very  early  ages  of 
the  Church  sponsora  (called  hniSoxoi,  apcaaom, 
tiuceptores)  wei«  in  use  both  for  children  and 
adults.  The  mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Ter- 
tullian — for  infants  in  the  i)e  Baplamo  (c.  18), 
for  adults,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  De  Coroni  Militit 
(c.  3 :  "  lude  suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiam 
praegustamus."  See  Suicrr,  s.  v.  iraSixofuu). 
In  the  Jewish  baptism  of  pro.'^lytes  two  or  three 
sponsors  or  witnases  wei«  requited  to  be  present 
(see  above,  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  6).  It  is  so 
improbable  that  the  Jews  should  hare  borrowed 
such  a  custom  from  the  Christians,  that  the  coin- 
ddenue  can  hardly  have  arisen  but  from  the  Chris- 
tians oontinaittg  the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  the  Dead.~l  Cor.  iv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (irip  rati  vtKpSr),  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all  ?  Why  are  they  tiien  baptized  for  the  dead  "  (or, 
**for  them^**  Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read  ovrwr). 
1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicanous 
baptism  (vicarium  baptitma)  as  existing  among  the 
Marcionites  (De  Reswr.  Camis,  c  48 ;  Adv.  Mar- 
cum.  lib.  V.  c.  10);  and  St  Chrysos^tom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a 
living  person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
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wtiether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  living  mac 
answering  that  be  did,  they  then  baptized  him  io 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Mom.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
XV.).  Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  (Haeret.  xxviii.),  which,  ne  said, 
prevailed  &om  fear  that  in  the  lesurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Cerinthians  were  a  very  early  sect ;  ac- 
cording to  Irenaeus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  enxHs  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St.  John 
is  saki  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his  Gospel 
against  those  errors ;  bat  the  Uardonitn  did  not 
come  into  existence  till  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did  St.  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of  this  kind, 
whKh  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to  prevail  amoog 
heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?  If  so,  he  no  doubt 
adduced  it,  as  an  argumenivm  ltd  hominem.  "■  If 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  benefit  do  they  ex- 
pect who  baptize  vicariously  for  the  dead  T'  The 
very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief  that  matter 
was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possibility  of  a 
glorious  resurrectton,  yet  showed  by  their  supersti- 
tious pivctioea  that  the  resurrection  was  to  be  ex- 
pected; for,  if  there  be  no  resurrectioa,  their 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  loce  all  its  significance. 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  unoommon  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Pttul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31 ;  and  see  Stanley, 
ad  h.  I.).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  zv.)  seems  to 
have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation.  His  wotds 
are,  "  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example  of  thoce 
who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resurrection  that 
they  even  baptized  for  tlie  dead,  when  by  accident 
death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that  the 
unbaptized  might  either  not  rise  or  rise  to  evii." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  nnmbcr 
of  modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  tiie 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apostle's 
wonls.  And — which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to  tbe 
probability  that  vicarious  baptism  diould  have 
been  very  ancient — we  leant  from  Lightfoot  (on 
1  Cor.  XV.)  that  a  cuatom  prevailed  among  the 
Jewi  of  vicarious  ablution  for  such  as  died  under 
any  legal  uncleanness. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  the 
passage  in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent 
practice  among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerintiuaas. 
Misinterpretation  of  Scriptwal  passages  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ce- 
remony, which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  aa 
having  resulted  &x)m  early  tradition.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  cnstom  in 
question,  wholly  reject  the  notion  that  St.  I'aul 
allnded  to  it. 

2.  Chrysostun  bdieves  the  Apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  fiiith  in  baptism,  part  of  whidt 
was  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
wurrdti  tit  yiKpAy  iyiavarw.  "  In  this  fiuth," 
he  says,  "  we  are  baptized.  After  oonfassing  this 
among  other  articles  of  fiiith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this, 
St  Paul  says.  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  t.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (tJ  koi  fioMriiji  irhp  Tar  ytxpir ;  to»t- 
4<m,  Twr  ottiiirtn')  ?  For  in  this  &ith  thou  art 
baptized,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
{Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor.  iv. ;  cf.  Horn.  liii.  »n  Epist, 
ad  Corinth.).  St.  Chrysostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
by  Theodoret,  Theopbylact,  and  other  Greek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Tertullian  among  the  Latins  {Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v. 
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c.  \<y),  and  probablT  by  Epiphaniiu  unong  the 
Greeks  {Baer.  UTiii.). 

The  fonner  of  the  two  interpfctations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity ; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  ahnost  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  the  primitive'  Christians  in  its 
favour  (see  Soioer,  i.  p.  642) ;  though  it  is  some- 
what difficult,  even  with  St.  Chrysostom's  com- 
ment, to  reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  nataral  and 
grammatical  construction  of  the  words.  Id  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  whidi  seem  the  most  probable, 
the  variety  of  explanations  is  almost  endless. 
Among  than  the  fo^owing  appear  to  deserve  consi- 
deratim. 

3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?"  Kpiphan.  Haera.  xzviii. 
6,  where,  according  to  Bengel,  iir^p  will  have  the 
sense  of  near,  clote  upon. 

4.  "Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That  such 
•  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see  Enseb. 
H.  E.  iv.  15 ;  August.  De  Cm.  Dei,  xi.  9.  Vossius 
adopted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  custom  diould  have  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul. 

5.  "  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour ;"  where  an 
enalUge  of  number  in  the  word  wtKfmn  must  be 
undentood.    See  Roaoimttller,  m  he 

6.  "  What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptised  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  in  Christ?"  i.  e.  that  so  the 
wXiipafUi  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp,  Kom. 
xi.  12,  25 ;  Heb.  xi.  40),  that  "  God  may  complete 
the  number  of  His  elect,  and  hasten  His  kingdom." 
See  Olshausen,  m  kc. 

7.  •'  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  ?"  •'.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  taithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forward  to 
be  baptized,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  int«rpr»- 
tatioDS. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  early 
Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  information 
is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  De  Baptismo;  Suicer, 
s.  m.  iofttXitt,  $mrri(tt,  iwatixofMi,  KAvatit, 
&c.;  Wetstein,  as  referred  to  above;  Bingham, 
Sccl.  Ant.  bk.  xi. ;  Vicecomes,  Diturtationet,  lib. 
i. ;  Lightfoot,  Bor.  Bebr. ;  and  Schoettgen,  Bor, 
Btbr.,  as  referred  to  above.  [E.  H.  B.] 

Supplement  to  BAPnsii. 

The  "  Laying  on  of  Hands  "  was  considered  in 
the  ancient  church  as  the  "Supplement  of  Bap- 
tism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natuj-al  form  by 
which  benediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  su- 
perior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards 
an  inferior,  and  bj  its  very  form  it  appears  to 
bestow  some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some 
gilt  should  be  bestowed.  U  may  be  an  evil  thing 
tlut  is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness 
was  thus  traoafeiml  by  the  high-priest  to  the 
scapegoat  from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvi.  21); 
but,  in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which 
God  is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Jacob  accompanies  his  blessing  to  Kphraim  and 
Manasseh  with  imposition  of  hands  (Gen.  zlviii. 
14) ;  Joshua  is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by 
impositipD  of  hands  (Num.  xxvii.  18 ;  DeuC  xxiiv. 
9) ;  cures  seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pro- 
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phets  by  imposition  of  hands  (2  K,  v.  11);  and 
the  high-priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benedicUon, 
stretched  out  his  hands  over  the  people  (Lev.  ix. 
22). 

The  same  form  was  nsed  by  our  Lord  in 
blessing,  and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was 
plainly  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or 
befitting  (Matt.  xix.  1.3;  Mark  viii.  23,  x.  16). 
One  of  the  promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
to  Christ's  followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the 
sick  by  Liying  on  of  bands  (Mark  xvi.  16);  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight 
(Acts  ix.  17)  and  Publius's  fitther  was  healed  of  his 
fever  (Acts  xxviii.  8)  by  imposition  of  hands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  the 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostolic  impo- 
sition of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viii.  17,  xix.  6).  This  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  deaciibed  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Joel's  prediction — "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  fiesb,  and  your  sons  and  your  danghtera  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;  and  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  1  will  pour  ont  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  sliall  prophay  " 
(ii.  17, 18,  and  38).  Accordingly  'visible  super-' 
natmTil  powers  were  the  i-esult  of  this  giil — poweiv 
which  a  Simon  Magus  could  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (viii.  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be.  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (xut.  6).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  bauds,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (ir. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44),  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  desciibed  as 
extraordinary,  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  pui'pose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  leasoo  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
wa$  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Christiaaity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order: — 
I.  The  doctrine  of  Repentance;  2.  of  Faith ;  3.  of 
Baptisms;  4.  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  5.  of  the 
liesurrection ;  6,  of  Eternal  Judgment  (Heb.  vi. 
1,  3),-  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  tills  passage  can 
mean  only  one  of  three  things — Ordination,  Ab-_ 
solution,  or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  Acts  to  have  been  pi-actised  by  the  Apostles, 
imposition  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  baptized.  The  meaning  of  Onlination  is 
excluded  by  the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  babitaal  practice  of  Abso- 
lution at  this  period,  nor  of  its  being  accompa- 
nied by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Everything 
points  to'tbat  laying  on  oi  hands  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  immediately  succeeded  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispenaatioa  is  specially  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
whom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  His  place  when  He 
departed  (John  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  him- 
seli'  not  only  by  His  gifts,  but  also,  and  still  more, 
by  His  graces.  His  gifts  aie  such  as  those  enume> 
ated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  the  gilt 
of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  of  discerning 
of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of  interpreta- 
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tion  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  lii.  10).  His  graces  are, 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleneas,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  teinpenmce  "  (Gal.  v,  22, 23) : 
the  former  are  classed  as  the  extraordinary,  the  lat- 
ter as  the  oixiiuaiy  gifb  of  tlie  Spirit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  His 
^fts  in  different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as 
in  different  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the 
tame  time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  eitraordinary  gifts 
were  pouml  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  whs  being  instituted. 
At  no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawn. When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  DO  longer  in  coarse  of  fonmatioo,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  His  miracles  of  power 
ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  trench.  On  the  Miracla, 
Introductiou,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Confinnation). 
But  He  continued  His  miracles  pf  grace.  His  ordin- 
ary gifts  never  ceased  being  dispensed  through  the 
Church,  although  after  a  time  the  extraoiilinary 
gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  nod  with  the  nge  suc- 
ceeding the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  imposition  of  tiands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.     Meveillieless  the  pi'actioe  of  the 
imposition  of  hnnds  continued.     Why?     Because, 
in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
His  invisible  working  was  believed  to  be  thereby 
increased,  and  His  divine  strength  therein  imparted. 
.  Iliat  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apostolic  days  them- 
selves may  be  thus  seen.    The  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands  was  even  then  habitual  and  ordinary. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  the  passage  ali'eady 
quoted  fiom  Hcb.  vi,  2,  where  Imposition  is  classed 
with    Baptisms  as  a    fundamental :  .it  may   pos- 
sibly also  be  deduced  (as  we  shall  show  to  have 
been  believed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  oompai'ed 
with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30 ;  1  John  ii.  20 ;  and  it 
may  be  certainly  inferred  from  subsequent  univer- 
sal pi'actice.     But  although  all  the  baptized  Jm- 
mediately  after  their  baptism  received  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  yet  the  extraordinaiy  gifts  were  not 
given  to  all.    "Are  all  workere  of  miracles?  have 
all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do  all  sp^  with  tongues  ? 
do  all  intei-pi-et?"  (1  Cor.  xii.  29).    The  men  thus 
endowed  were,  and  must  always  have  been,  few 
among  many.     Why  then  and  with  what  results 
was  imposition  of  hands  made  a  geneitkl  custom  ? 
Because,  though  the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
bestowed  only  on  those  on   whom  He  willed  to 
bestow  them,   yet  there  were  diversities  of  gif^ 
nod  operations  (ib.  11).     Those  who  did  not  i-eceive 
the  visible  gifts  might  still  I'eccive,  in  some  eases, 
a  strengthening  and  enlightenment  of  their  natural 
faculties.    "  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by 
the  same  Spirit"  (ib.  8):  while  all  in  respect  to 
whom  no  obstacle  existed  might  receive  that  grace 
which  St.  Paul  contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the 
"  best  gifts,"  as  "  more  excellent "  than  miracles, 
healing,  tongues,  knowledge  and   prophesying  (ib, 
,31),  greater  too  than  "  fiutti  and  hope"  (xiii.  13). 
This  is  the  giace  of  "  chaiity,"  which  is  another 
name  for  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart  of  man.     This  was  doubtless  the  belief 
on  which  the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became 
universal  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be 
universally  observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
Church.     There  are  numberless  references  or  allu- 
sicns  to  it  in  the  early  Fathers.    There  is  a  possible 
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allusion  to  it  in  Theophilus  Antwdienns,  A.n.  170 
(Ad  AuM.  I.  i.e.  12,  a\.  17).  It  U  spoken  of  b» 
Tertullian,  a.d.  200  (De  Bapt.  c.  viii. ;  Dt  Betarr. 
Cam.  c.  viii.) ;  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  2(»i 
(apud  Eoseb.  1.  Ui.  c.  17) ;  by  Or^ai,  aj).2I0 
(ffom.  vii.  m  Ezek.)  •  by  Cvpiian,  a.d.  250  (Ep. 
70,  73);  by  Finnilian,  A.D.  250  (<9»rf  Cypr.  Ep. 
75,  §8) ;  by  Cornelius,  a.d.  260  ((jmd  Ensek.  I.  ri. 
c.  43) ;  and  by  almost  all  of  the  diief  writen  of  tiw 
4th  aJid  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  (he.  cit.)  derira 
the  practice  fiom  the  example  of  the  Apostles  ir- 
corded  in  Acts  viii.  Finniliait,  Jennne,  and  Au- 
gustine I'efer  in  like  manner  .to  Acts  xii.  "  Thf 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  "  everywhere  impute  rats 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  Thidi 
maketh  us  first  Christian  men,  but,  when  we  an 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  nnnetb  ns 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  The  Fatbera  tlia>- 
foi'e,  being  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmatico  as  m 
ordinance  Apostolic,  always  proBtable  in  Goif> 
Church,  although  not  always  accompanied  witii 
equal  largeness  of  those  external  effects  which  gsTf 
it  countenance  at  the  first"  {Eccl.  Pol.  v.  66,  4;. 

II.  Time  of  Confirmation. — Oripnally  laifij- 
sitio?  of  Hands  followed  immediately  upon  B<|>- 
tism,  so  dosdy  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  B^ 
tismal  ceremony  or  a  sup^ilenient  to  it.  Tha 
is  clearly  stated  by  Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  til 
viii.),  Cyril  {Catech.  Mytt.  Ui.  1),  the  siillw 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  ill 
early  Christian  writers ;  and  heaee  it  is  that  tk 
names  ir^fayls,  xi^aiui,  sigtlbtm,  signaailiak,  are 
applied  to  Baptism  as  wdl  as  to  Imposition  tl 
Hands.  (See  Eu.<«b.  S.  E.  ul.  23 ;  Greg.  Kss.,  Or. 
40 ;  Herm.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  Tertull.  DeSpeetac 
xxi V. )  Whether  it  were  an  infiint  or  an  adult  itat 
was  baptized  Confirmation  and  admission  to  tie 
Euchainst  immediately  ensued.  Th»  continiieil  !• 
he  the  general  rule  of  the  Church  down  totheniatli 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  Kastem  Omnia  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  diftrtan' 
in  practice  between  East  and  West  grew  upwas  tta 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  pereoss 
to  be  baptized  together  at  the  great  FestivsU  « 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  pnseoa  c^ 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
baptized  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  Bat 
by  degi-ees  it  Ux^me  customary  for  prwbytea  and 
deacons  to  baptize  in  other  places  than  the  cslk- 
drals  and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  ft^ 
vali*.  Consequently,  it  was  necessaiy  either  to 
give  to  presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  tod^ 
confirmation  to  a  later  time  when  it  might  be  is  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.  The  Essteni 
Chui'ches  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  raenisi 
only  to  the  bishop  the  compositioo  of  the  ciriflii 
witii  which  the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Wat- 
em  Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bi- 
shop. (See  Ooitc.  Carthag.  iii.  can.  36  sad  ir. 
can.  36 :  Cone.  Tolei.  i.  can.  20 ;  Coae.  iatf- 
eiodor.  can.  6  ;  Cone.  Brtuxcr.  i.  can.  36  snd  ii 
can.  4;  Cone.  ^AiHrr.  can.  38  and  77.)  Tertnlto 
sap  that  it  was  usual  for  the  biab(^  to  make  a- 
peditions  (erciirrat)  from  the  city  in  whidi  he 
resided  to  the  villages  and  remote  spots  hi  order  to 
lay  his  hands  on  those  who  had  bnn  baptised  br 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  pray  for  the  gift  "^ 
the  HolySpiritupon  them(OoiU.iiici/.iT.;.  Tb? 
result  was  that,  in  the  West,  men's  minds  beesB" 
accustomed  to  the  severanre  of  the  two  cenDW^ 
which  were  once  so  closely  joined — the  mom  ss  it 
was  their  practice  to  receive  those  who  bsd  been 
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herctiodly  or  »chi«matically  baptized,  not  by  re- 
baptibin,  but  only  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  By  degrt-ea  the  aererance  became  so  cofai' 
plete  as  to  be  sanctioned  and  required  by  authority. 
After  a  time  this  appendix  or  supplement  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  became  itwlf  erected  into  a 
separate  sacrament  by  the  Latin  Church. 

HI.  Ninnea  of  Confirmation.— "nie  title  of  "  Con- 
firmatio  "  is  modem.  It  is  net  found  in  the  early 
Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any  Greek 
equiTalent  for  it :  for  rtXttwrti  answers  rather  to 
"  consccratio  "  or  "  perfectio,"  and  refers  rather  to 
baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary  Greek 
word  is  yifiaiut,  which,  like  the  Latin  "  unctio," 
expresses  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace.  Id 
this  genera)  sense  it  is  used  iu  1  John  ii.  20,  "  Ye 
hare  an  unciion  from  the  Holy  One,"  and  in  2  Cor. 
J.  21,  "He  which  hath  anointed  us  is  God,  who 
hath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts."  So  early  a  writer  as  Tei"- 
tullian  not  only  mentions  the  act  of  anointing  as 
being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imposition 
of  hands  {De  Bapt.  y\\.  and  viii.),  but  he  speaks 
of  it  as  being  '*  de  pristina  disciplina,"  even  in  his 
day.  It  is  cei-tain  therefore  that  it  must  have  been 
introduced  very  early,  and  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages  above  quoted 
imply  its  existence  from  the  very  beginning.  (See 
Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret,  Comm.  in  loc.  and 
Cyril  in  Catech.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  tr^pv/li.  It  was  so 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  Baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  "s^ing"by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  "  anointed  by  God. ' 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Eph.  i.  13, 
•'  In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
s<?aM  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  ;"  and  again, 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30).  The 
Latin  equivalents  are  t^iUum,  aignacuhon,  and  (the 
most  commonly  used  Latin  term)  oonsignaiio.  Au- 
gustine (Z)<  Trin.  xv.  26)  sees  a  reference  in  these 
passages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Con/rjna/ibn.— The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.  xix.  and  Heb. 
.  vi.  for  the  origin  of  confirmation  so  much  as  to 
1  John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Regarding  it  as  the  con- 
summation of  I'aptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  West.  The  Russian 
Church  defines  it  as  "a  mystery  in  which  the 
baptized  believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  {Longer  Catechism).  The  Latin 
Church  defines  It  as  **  unction  by  chrism  (accompa- 
nied by  a  set  form  of  word^),  applied  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means  of  which 
he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength  by  the 
institution  of  Christ "  (Liguori  afW  Ikllarmine). 
The  English  Church  (by  Implication)  as  "  a  rite  by 
means  of  which  the  regenerate  are  strengthened  by 
fhemanifold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
on  the  occa.sion  of  their  ratifying  the  Baptismal  vow  " 
(  Confirmation  Service).  Were  we  to  criticize  these 
definitions,  or  to  describe  the  ceremonies  belonging 
to  the  rite  in  diSefent  ages  of  the  Church,  we  should 
be  passing  from  our  Intimate  sphere  into  that  of 
a  Theological  iKctionary. 

Literature.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
bk.  V.  §66,  Oxf.  1863;  Bellaimine,  De  Sacra- 
mmto  Confirmatioms,  in  libro  De  Controversiis, 
[Appksdix.] 
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tom.  iii.  Col.  Agr.  1C29  ;  Doill^,  De  Confirmatione 
et  Extremi  Unctione,  Genev.  1659;  Hammond, 
De  Confirmatione,  Oion.  1661  ;  Hall,  On  Impo- 
sition of  Hands,  Works,  ii.  p.  876,  Load.  1661 ; 
Pearson,  Lectio  V.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Minor 
Works,  i.  p.  362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  A  Discourse 
of  Confirmation,  Works,  t.  p.  619,  Lond.  1854 ; 
Wheatly,  Illustration  of  Boot  cf  Common  Prayer, 
c.  iz.  Oxf.  1846 ;  Bingham,  Eccletiastical  Antiqui- 
ties, bk.  xii.  Lond.  1856  ;  Liguori,  Theoloaia 
Moralis,  iii.  p.  468,  Pai-is,  1845  ;  Hey,  Lecture^  on 
Divinity,  Camb.  1841  ;  Mill,  Praelection  on  Heb. 
YI,  2,  Camb.  1843 ;  Palmer,  Origines  Lilurgicae: 
On  Confirmation,  Lond.  1845;  Bates,  College 
Lectures  on  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  1845; 
Bp.  Wordswoiih,  Catechetis,  Lond.  1857;  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  Notes  in  Oreek  Test,  on  Acts  VIII. 
XIX.  and  Heb.  VI.  Lond.  1860,  and  On  Con- 
firmation, Lond.  1861 ;  Wall,  On  Confirmation, 
Lond.  1862.  [F.  M.] 

BAliUOH  2.  The  son  ofZabbai,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  &mily  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Ken.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  5). 

BABZELA'I.     1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg. 

BASTAKD.  Among  those  who  wera  excluded 
fi'om  entering  the  congn^tion,  that  is,  from  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  Toifc  Talk, 
t.  V.  "  I^stard  "),  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  was 
the  mamzer  OJ.PO,  A.  V.  "  bostajd "),  who  was 
classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  zxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
ever, applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connexion  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  Law.  A  mamzir,  according  to  the  Mishna 
{Y^moth,  iv.  13J,  is  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who 
is  bom  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  every 
one  whose  parents  oi-e  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
*'  cutting  00***  by  the  bands  of  Heaven  ;  R.  Joshua, 
every  one  wbose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offspring  of 
adultei-y.  The  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  childi-en  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  mamer  or  manser  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  Uw  (Selden,  Dt  Sacc.  in  Bon, 
Defunct.,  c.  iii.) : 
■*  Manierflms  acortum,  aed  moedis  nolhts  dedtt  ortnm." 

The  child  of  a  got,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamtir 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  manuh;  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  skve  and  a  mamtr,  and  of  s 
mamzir  and  female  proselyte.  The  term  also  xcurs 
in  Zech.  ii.  6,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Asbdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamxer  specially  signifies  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  wo- 
men of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiil. 
23,  24,  and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine 
bastard. 

BATTLE-AX.    [Maul.] 

BAZ'LUTH(rrtbV?:  BiuroAcM:  Besldth). 
Bazlith  (Ezr.  ii.  52)." 

BET>AN.  2.  (Bota/u;  Alex.  BaS<<<'.)  Son  of 
UUun,  the  son  of  Gileul  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 
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BEEB'OTHITE.    [Beerotm.] 

BETH'ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 
[Bethel.] 

BETHXEHEMITE,   THE  CDPI^n  n'3: 

BqtfXx^/nit.JBaifXcffifTiit;  Al«.  Bi|»X«/iki)t: 
BcthtehcmiUs \.  A  natire  or  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem. Jesse  M  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
Elhnnan  ('Z  Sam.  iii.  19)  were  Bethlehemites. 
Another  Kllianan,  son  of  l)o>lo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xjiii.  24).  [El- 
HANAX.] 

BETHCBON  i^aitttpir :  Alex.  Bc9«(m(:  om. 
in  Vulg.).     Bkth-horum  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH'-SHEHITE,   THE  (»E'0^!rn»3  : 

4  Ba<0<r<vunr(Tiy> ;  Alex,  j  BtuMa^vO'tTiis:  Beth- 
tamita,  Bethsmnitw).  Properly  "  the  B«th-«him- 
•hite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth-sberoesb  ( I  Sam.  vii. 
14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  the  former  passa);e  lefer 
the  words  to  the  fit-Id  and  not  to  Joshua  fjhv  iv 
BtuBvafiit). 

BIKATH-ATEN.  Am.i.5,mai^.[AvENl.] 

BITUMEN.    [Slime.] 

BLACK.    [COLOORS.] 

BOIL.     [Medicine,  ii.  pp.  301 6-304(i.] 

BOLSTEE.  The  Hebrew  woid  (nB*Knp, 
miraislidth)  go  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  ICnglish, 
(imply  a  place  for  the  head.  Hardy  travellers,  like 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.  xix. 
6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  woiiM  make  nse  of 
a  stone  for  this  purpot<e ;  and  soldiers  on  the  mai'ch 
had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Sam.  ixvi. 
7,  U,  12,  16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah 
may  have  used  the  watei^bottle  which  they  carrieil 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's  mid- 
night adventure  becomes  more  con.<picuousty  daring. 
The  "pillow"  of  goats  hair  which  Michnl's  cuunini; 
put  in  the  plac«  of  the  bolster  in  her  husband's 
bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  g<>at's  hair,  to  protect 
the  deeper  from  the  mos<iuitoi's  ( Ocsc/t.  iii.  p.  10 1 , 
note),  like  the  "  canopy  "  of  Holofernes. 

BONNET.  [See  Hkad-duess.]  Fn  old  Eng- 
lish, as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  **  bonnet " 
was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thus  in 
Hall's  Hich.  fff.,  fol.  9u  :  "  And  alier  a  lytle  season 
puttyng  of  hys  botteth  he  sayde:  O  Lordeiiod  cie- 
ator  of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this  realme  of 
Englande  and  the  people  of  the  same  bounden  to 
thy  foodnes."  And  in  Shakspere  {/{ami.  v.  2): 
"  Your  bonn«t  to  his  right  use :  'tia  for  the  bead." 

BOTCH.  [Medici.ne.] 

BRI6ANDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  ren- 
dered in  Jer.  xlri.  4,  U.  3  ()np,  sirydn : 
apa^:  torica)  is  closely  coonected  with  that 
(J^'TB',  ahirySn)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
"  coat  of  mail  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  "  haber- 
geon "  (2  Chr.  xivi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10];. 
[Arms,  p.  1116.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Did.  of  Eng. 
Elym.  s.  V.)  says  it  "  was  a  kind  of  scale  armour, 
also  called  Briganders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  "  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  pat  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cnssncke,  .-wd  vpon  that  a  hrignndine  made  of 
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many  foldes  of  canuaa  with  oylel-holes,  whidi  was 
gotten  among  the  spoile*  at  the  battell  of  iasos  " 
"(North's  Plutarch,  AUx.  p.  735.  ed.  1595  . 

"  Hymselfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-fanonred  B'-ijanders  "  (Hall, 
Edv.  v.,  fol.  15  6,  ed.  1550).  The  forma  brigan- 
tailh  and  brigantmt  also  occur. 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  tbua  ren- 
dei^  in  the  0.  T. 

1.  p'BK  iphVe  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  whidi  pro- 
perly denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  tlirough  a 
mountain  gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical 
books,  and  is  derived  from  a  root  Aphak,  signifTiD|; 
"  to  be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendei«l "  »treun/' 
"  channel,"  "  river." 

2.  "rtK»,  ylir  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  ixiii.  3,  10),  an 
Egyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egj  pt  was  watered.  The  oojy 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xU.  5, 
6,7. 

3.  Wp,  mk&l  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  wTiidi 
oocnn  but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  most 
probable  conjecture,  signifies  a  "  rivulet,"  or  small 
stream  of  water.  "The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure.  The  Targum  erroneously  renders  it 
**  Jordan." 

4.  7n],  wuM,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  torrent-bed  (Num.  xii.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  md 
to  the  torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  3).  It  conespoods 
with  the  Arabic  voaily,  the  Greek  x^l'^h""'  ^^ 
Italian  fiumara,  and  the  Indian  mUtah.  For  fiu^ 
ther  information,  see  River. 

BU'ZITE  (nW :  ^uCItki  :  Buzites).  A  de- 
scendant of  Bux.  The  term  is  applied  to  Qiho, 
who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or  Anon  (Job 

xxxii.  2,  6). 


CALEB.  "  The  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  por. 
tion  of  the  Negeb  (33J)  or  "  south  country "  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  deacoxlaiits 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan 
Joshua  assigned  tiie  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron 
to  the  priests,  but  the  "  field  "  of  the  dty,  that  is 
the  pasture  and  com  lands,  together  with  the  Til- 
lages, were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  N^eb, 
of  Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  ex- 
tensive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron 
and  Kurmul,  the  ancient  Carmel  of  Judah,  where 
Caleb's  descendant  Kabal  had  his  possessions. 

CA-NAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF.    See  p.  743. 

CAPH'THOBIM  (D'-*IB3:  Vat. omits;  AUa. 
Xttipopuin:  Crplitorm).  lChr.L12.  [Caphtor.] 

CAPH'TOBIMS  (D'-TTIM:  ol  KaniSoKtsi 
Cappadocea).     Deut.  ii.  23.    "[Caphtob.] 

CARMA'NUNS  (Cormonn).  The  inhabiu 
ants  of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Peisian  Gulf  (2  E»d.  xv.  SO).  They  are 
described  by  Stiabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike  race, 
worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to  whom 
they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  ol^them  married  till 
he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy  and  pres«ited 
it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his  palace,  having 
first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was  chopped  up  into 
small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal,  and  in  thlt  cjn- 
dition,  alter  being  tasted  by  the  king,  was  given  to 
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(he  warrior  who  broaght  it  nnd  to  hii  fitmily  to 
«sc.  Nearchiu  my*  tlmt  most  of  the  customs  of 
the  Cannanians,  and  their  language,  wen>  Persian 
and  Meiian.  Arrian  gives  the  same  testimony  {Ind, 
38),  adding  that  they  used  thesame  order  of  battle 
as  the  Pei'sians. 

CAB'MELITE  0^0*13 :  Kapft^Ktos,  XapiuOci 
in  1  Chr.  Xi.  37 ;  Alex°.  °Kapfii|X((Ti)t  in  2  Sam. 
■i.  2,  KofiiriKi  in  1  Chr.  li.  37 :  Carmeli,  de  Car- 
mth,  Carmelitei).  A  native  of  Carmel  in  tho 
mountains  of  Judnh.  The  tenn  is  applied  to  Nabal 
(I  Sam.  XXI.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3)  and  to  Hezi-ai, 
or  Hezro,  one  of  David's  guaixi  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  37).     In  2  Sam.  iii.  3  the  LXX.  must 

have  rend  n'!?pi3,  "  Carmelitess," 

CAB'MELITESS  (n^VPll=  Kapiiii\us,  Kap- 
^4Xia:  Carmeli,  Carmelitit).  A  woman  of  Carmel 
in  Judah;  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  favourite  wife 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xivii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 
have  read  »!?D'13,  "Carmelite." 

CAB'MITES,  THECD-On:  iXofiii;  Alex. 
4  Xafnti :  Cluirmit'ie).  A  blanch  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  descended  from  Carmi  2  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

CASEMENT.    [Lattice.] 

CAULS  (D'P'3B^  iforXiKia:  torques).  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  networks."  The  Old 
English  word  "  caul"  denoted  a  netted  cap  worn  by 
women.  Compare  Chtmcet  {Wjif  of  Batha  Tale, 
C.T.  1.6599): 

"  I/ct  se,  which  Is  the  prondest  of  hem  alle. 
That  werlth  on  a  cuveictalef  or  a  calk." 

The  Hebrew  word  thlbtrim  thus  rendered  in  Is,  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  nmch  dispute.  It  occurs 
but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  commentators  connect  it 
with  {'3C',  thibbite,  rendered  "  embroider"  in  Ex. 
xxviii,  39,  but  properly  "  to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  (Lex.».v.)  ex- 
plains MIMm  as  "  the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Rashi  says  they  are  "  a  kind  of 
network  to  adoi-n  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
full:  he  describes  them  w  "headdresses,  made  of 
silk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  and  they  weie  of  checker-work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mi»hnB(Ce/»n,  xxviii. 
10),  but  nothing  cm  possibly  be  uifened  from  the 
passage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the  commen- 
tators do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it.  It  there 
appears  to  be  used  as  pert  of  a  network  woni  as  a 
headdress  by  women.  Barlenora  says  it  was  "  a 
figure  which  they  made  upon  the  network  for  orna- 
ment, standing  in  front  of  it  nnd  going  round  from 
one  ear  to  the  other."  Beyond  the  fact  tliat  the 
sIMIHin  were  headdresses  or  oi-naments  of  the  hend- 
diess  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
known  about  them. 

Schroeder  (Zte  Vett.  Mai.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklai«, 

s  .'ij^a 
and  identified  shilnSim  with   the  Arab.   Tvf%,'''t 

so- 
thomaiseh,  the  diminntire  of  ^.n ^ -r;  thame,  the 

sun,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun-shaped 
ornaments  worn  ij  Arab  women  about  tlieir  necks. 
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But  to  this  Gesenius  very  properly  objects  {Jes.  i. 
p.  209),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  of  Jahn 
(Archaot.  i.  2,  139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauxe 
veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  liinXiKM  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
Koir^/i/Jovi,  "  fringes,"  appears  to  hare  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  rfKofuivas,  "  belts." 
The  Targum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out tran-slating  it,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  it  "  their  ornaments." 

CHAMBERLAIN  (olitoi'ii/ioi:  arcariua). 
Emstus,  "  the  chamberlain"  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  one  of  those  whose  salutations  to  the  Roman 
Christians  aie  given  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  ad- 
dres3«l  to  them  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  The  office  which 
he  held  was  apparently  that  of  public  treasurer,  or 
arcariia,  as  the  Vulgate  rendeis  his  title.  These 
arcarii  were  inferior  m.-igistrates,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  chest  [area  publico"),  and  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  Glossary 
of  Hhiloxenus  the  word  alKor6iu)s  is  explained  i  M 
tt);  iriiiofflaa  rpairt^jjs,  and  in  the  Pandects  the 
teiTO  arcariut  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to 
public  or  private  money.  It  is,  as  Grotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  glosses  quoted  by 
Suicer  {TTtesaitr.)  we  find  arcan'tw  explained  by 
irottieriis  xi""^"^'  '"'^  ■"  accordance  with  tliis 
the  translatoi's  of  the  Geneva  Version  have  placed 
"  receiver  "  in  the  margin.  Erasmus  interpreted 
the  word  qvaettor  aerarii.  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  oeconomiis  principally  con- 
sisted in  r^ulating  the  prices  of  the  maikets,  and 
hence  Pancirollus  was  erroneoui'ly  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  aedile.  Theophylact  rendereil  it 
i  iioutrfr^t,  6  itpoyoifriis  t?»  «^X«««  KopWou, 
and  is  followed  by  Beza,  who  gives  procurator. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Harm.  Oxon.  (p.  85,  ed. 
1732)  we  find  Nsi'Xy  olxm/iiuf  'Ao'fat;  and  m 
another,  mention  is  made  of  Miletus,  who  was 
oecnnomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  p.  26;  see  Pri- 
deaux's  note, p.  477).  Anothei  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci. 
7,  ed.  Sealiger,  1616)  contains  the  name  of  "Se- 
cundus  Arkariut  Reipublicae  Amerinorum ;"  but 
the  one  which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given 
by  Orallius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  "  arca- 
rna  provinciae  Achaiae." 

For  furtlier  information  see  Reinesins,  Si/ntagm. 
fnscr.  p.  431,  Ijt  Cerda,  .i4(/r«r>.  Sacr.  cap.  56, 
Eisner,  Obt.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  68,  and  a  note  by  Reinesins 
to  the  Marmora  Oxonieiiaia,  p.  515,  ed.  17.'»2. 

Our  tnwslatofs  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
o'lKoniitot  by  "chamberlain."  In  Stow's  Survey 
of  London  (b.  v.  p.  162,  ed.  Stiype)  it  is  said  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London :  "  His  office 
may  be  termed  a  publick  tieasury,  collecting  the 
customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  nnd  all  other 
payments  belonging  to  the  coi-poration  of  the  city." 

The  office  held  by  Blastiis,  "  the  king's  chamber- 
lain (rir  M  ToS  KOiTHvot  rod  PairiX4ttt),"  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
iii.  20 ).  It  was  a  post  of  honour  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
mai'gio  of  our  version  gives  **  that  was  over  the 
king  s  bedchamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  prae/wf  us  ctdnculo  (Suet.  I>om.  16). 

For  Chamberlain  as  used  in  the  0.  T.,  an 
EuKUCH,  p.  590  6. 
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OHEIXn'AS  (XcXJc<a>:  Helciat).  1.  Anoator 
of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  in  the  time  of  luiah 
(Bar.  i.  7). 

CHEM'ABmS,    THE  (D'TOSn :    ol  Xm- 

lULflu;  Alex,  ol  Xoiiofttit:  anapicea,  aeditui). 
Thi»  woiid  only  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  in 
Zrph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  iiiii.  5  it  ia  i«ndei^* "  idola- 
troue  priests,"  and  in  Hos.  i.  5  "  priest*,"  and  in 
both  cases  "  rhemarim "  is  given  in  the  margin. 
So  &r  as  regaitls  the  Hehrew  usage  of  the  word  it 
is  exclusively  applied  to  the  pii^sts  of  the  &!}« 
worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  term  of  foreign 

origin;    In  $^ac  the  word  )t  V>00,  cimri,  is 

found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
being  u.ied  in  Judg.  zvii.  5, 12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah, 
while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests  of  the  true 
Ood,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself. 
The  root  in  Syriac  signifiea  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence 
cumro  is  supposed  to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic 
peison,  and  bence  a  priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab. 

JmK  oM,  and  Syr.  ]l*dj>  ol^i,    >■>    the  same 

sense).  Kimchi  derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
be  black,"  because  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  black 
garments ;  but  this  is  without  foundation.  [iDOt/- 
ATRY,  p.  858.]  In  the  Pcshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xii. 
It.*!  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render 
the  (irwk  nttgifov,  "a  temple  keeper."  Compare 
the  Vulg.  aeditui,  which  is  the  translation  of  Chem- 
arim  in  two  passages. 

CHETTIIM  (Xrrrntlii;  Alex.  X»tt«(m: 
Cethim),  1  Mace.  i.  1.   [CHrrTm.] 

CHIN'NEBOTH  (rt"l»,  rt-B3:  limpAt, 

Xwfit;  Alex.  XtnftttU  Xtntpit:  Cenavth), 
Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  ,H.  [Chinneretu.] 

CHRISTIAN  (Xpurruwis:  OtriiUama).  The 
disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewhere 
about  A.D.  4.t.  The  name,  and  the  pUce  where  it 
was  confeiTed,  are  both  significant.  It  is  clear  that 
the  appellation  "  Christian  "  was  one  which,  though 
eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by  the  early  followers 
of  Christ,  could  not  have  been  imposed  by  them- 
selves. They  were  known  to  each  othei-  as  brethien 
of  one  family,  as  disriples  of  the  same  Master,  as 
believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished  by 
the  same  endenwurs  after  holiness  and  consecration 
of  life;  and  so  were  called  breOuvn  (Acta  rv.  1, 
2;!;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  Jisci/ilcs  {Acta  ix.26,  xi.  29), 
bflieeers  (Acta  v.  14),  $aiiUs  (Bom.  viii.  27,  iv.  25). 
Hut  the  outer  world  could  know  nothing  of  the 
true  foit»  and  significance  of  these  terms,  which 
wei-e  in  a  manner  esoteric ;  it  was  necessary  there- 
fore that  tbe  followers  of  the  new  religion  should 
have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the  contemptuous 
Jew  they  were  Naxarenes  and  Galil.ieans,  names 
which  carried  with  them  the  infamy  and  turbulence 
of  the  places  whence  they  spi-ung,  and  from  whence 
uothing  good  and  no  prophet  might  come.  The 
Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  scorn  which  these 
names  expressed,  and  had  thcv  endeavonred  to  d« 
so  they  would  not  have  deril«l  the  glory  of  their 
Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to  tho.4e  whom  they 
could  not  but  i-egaixl  as  the  followers  of  a  pretender. 
Th.'  uniiie  "("hiislian,"  then,  which,  in  the  only 
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other  cases  where  it  appean  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xxvi.  28;  1  Pet.  ir.  16:  comp.  Tac.  Am.  a. 
44),  is  osed  contemptnoosly,  could  not  have  bng 
applied  by  the  early  disciples  to  themselves,  nor 
could  it  have  come  to  them  fiom  their  own  natioa 
the  Jews ;  it  mnst,  therefore,  have  been  nnpowl 
upon  them  by  the  Gentile  workl,  and  no  place  ooaU 
have  so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  .\Dtioch, 
where  the  first  Chnrch  was  planted  among  the  hes- 
then.  It  was  manifest  by  the  preaching  of  tbe 
new  teachers  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jews, 
so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked  by  tbe  heathen  them- 
selves ;  and  as  no  name  was  so  frequently  in  their 
mouths  as  that  of  Christ,*  the  Messiah,  the  An- 
ointed, the  people  of  Antio^,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and  taking  Christ  to  be  a 
proper  name  and  not  a  title  of  honour,  called  bis 

I  followers   XptmamU,  Oiristians,  the  partisans  of 

I  Christ,  just  as  in  the  early  struggles  for  the  Empire 
we  meet  with  the  Caesariani,  Pompeiani,  and  Oc- 

I  taviani.  The  Latin  form  of  the  name  is  what 
would  be  expected,  for  Antiocfa  had  long  been  a 
Roman  city.  Ita  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  conferring  nicknems 
(Procop. />erj.  ii.  8,  p.  105).  The  Emperor  Julita 
himself  was  not  secure   from  their  jests  (Amm. 

I  Mai-c.  zxii.  14).  Apollonius  of  Tyaua  was  drives 
from  the  city  by  the  insults  of  the  inhabitaDit 

I  (Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iii.  16).  Their  wit,  hew- 
ever,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucian,  DtSaUat. 

I  76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe 
name  "  Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended  as  a  tem 
of  scorrility  or  abuse,  thoogh  it  would  naturally  be 
used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (>.  V.  Xfunuunt)  aays  the  name  was 
given  in  uie  reign  of  Clandiua,  when  Peter  ap- 
pointed Evodiua  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who 
were  formerly  called  Nazareoes  and  Galilaeans  bad 
their  name  changed  to  Christians.  AcnordiDg  to 
Malalas  (Oironog.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  Evodios 
himself,  and  William  of  TyTe(iv.  9)  has  a  sttnj 
that  a  synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose. 

'  Ignatius,  or  the  author  of  tbe  Epistle  to  the  M«^ 
nesians  (c  i.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaish 
(Ixii.  2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Peter 
and  Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But 
reasons  have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  Xftiaraanl,  arisog 
from  a  faitt  etymology  (Lact,  iv.  7 ;  TertuUian, 
Apol.  c.  3 ;  Suet.  Clcud.  25),  by  which  it  was 
derived  from  xff^i'- 

CHURCH  ('Eit«Aijo<a).— (I.)  The  deritatko 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.    It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian   languages    (Anglo-SaioD, 
CVrc,  Circt,    Cyric,    Cyrieta  ;    English,   Churd 
Scottish,  fiVr^ ;  German,  JTtrcAe;  Swedish,  JTyrfci 
Danish,  Kyrke;  Dutch,   Karke;   Swiss,  KOeie 
Frisian,     liter* ;    Bohemian,     Cyrkew ;    PoUsh, 
Cerkieuf ;  Russian,  Zerkm),  and  answers  to  the  de- 
rivatives  of  hcKXtiata,  which  are  natuially  ibund  i: 
the  Romance  languages  (Frendi,  £glise;  Itafian, 
Chiesa;   old  Vaudois,   Okisai  Spemsh,  Iglesia). 
and    br    foreign    importation   elsewhere  (Gothic, 
Aik-mjd;    Gaelic    Eaghis;    Welsh.   Kghcyt; 
Cornish,  £<jloa).    The  word  is  generally  said  to  be 

:  derived  from  the  Greek  KvpicucSr  (Walafrid  Stiabo, 

J  Dc  A'rtiw  £cclesiast.  c.  7;  Suicer,  i.  r,  nfotir, 

I  GlwHu  ium,  T.  c. "  Dominicum ;"  CuanboD,  ExnU. 

I     ■  ••  (Tirist,"  and  not  •'  Jesns,"  is  tbe  lenn  most  coaiawiy 
'  nppUed  to  our  Lord  In  tbe  EpbUes. 
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Baron,  xiii.  §  xrjii.;  Hooker,  Eecl.  Pol.  v.  xiii.  1 ; 
Pearson,  On  the  Cried,  Art.  ix. ;  B«veridgs,  On  tie 
Tliirty-Xine  Articles,  Art.  nx. ;  Wordsworth, 
Theophitva  Atiglicanus,  c.  1 ;  Gieseler,  Hccla. 
Hittory,  c  1 ;  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  75). 
But  the  deriTation  has  bceo  too  hastily  assumed. 
The  arguments  in  its  fiiTourare  the  following:  (1.) 
a  similarity  of  sound;  (2.)  the  statement  of  Walafiid 
Sti-abo ;  (3.)  the  fact  diat  the  woi'd  mpuutiv  was 
uudoubtedly  used  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the  sense 
of  "a  Church,"  as  proved  by  n  reference  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xir.),  of 
Neocaesarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Liaodicea  (Can. 
siviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  (Can.  IxxiT.), 
to  Maiimin's  Edict  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ix.  10),  to 
Eusebius'  Oration  in  praise  of  Constantine  (c. 
xviii.),  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar 
use  of  "  Domlnicnm  "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Kuffi- 
nus,  &c.  (4.)  The  possibili^  of  its  having  passed 
as  a  theological  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  SlaTonian  languages.  (5.)  The  analogons 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Ethiopic  word  for 
Church,  which  signities  "  the  house  of  Christ." 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  philology  to  know  that  (1.)  simiUrity  of 
sound  proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising 
only  the  barest  presumption.  (2.)  A  mediaeval 
writei''s  guess  nt  an  etymology  is  probably  founded 
wholly  on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worth- 
less as  the  derivations  with  which  St.  Augus- 
tine's works  are  disfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa 
from  Kvfuucip  in  his  Daionario  Storico  ecclesi- 
lutico,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  derives  the  words 
mter,  nrntter,  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latin, 
herr  from  heros,  moner  and  monaih  from  iilitni, 
in  the  same  breath  as  kirche  from  mpioKiv), 
(K)  Although  KvptaK6y  is  iound,  signifying  *'a 
church,"  it  is  no  more  the  common  term  used  by 
Greeks,  than  Dominicum  is  the  common  term  used 
by  Latins.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that  it 
should  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  missionaries 
and  teachers,  and  adopted  by  them  so  decidedly  as 
to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign  language.  (4.)  Nor  is 
tben  any  probable  way  pointed  out  by  which  the 
importation  was  effected.  Walafiid  Strabo,  indeed  , 
{loc.  cit.),  attributes  it,  not  obscurely,  so  fiir  as  ^ 
the  Teutonic  tongues  are  concerned,  to  Ulfilas ;  and 
following  him.  Trench  says  {he.  cit,),  **  These 
Goths,  the  first  converted  to  the  Christian  fiiith,  the 
Krst  therefore  that  bad  a  Christian  vocabulaiy, 
Jent  the  word  in  their  turn  to  the  other  German 
tribes,  among  otheis  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  foreiiithei's." 
Had  it  been  so  introduced,  Ulfilas'  **  peacefiil  and 
populous  colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the 
pastures  below  Mount  Haemus  "  (Hilman,  i.  272) 
oould  never  have  affected  the  language  of  the  whole 
Teutonic  race  in  all  its  dialects.  But  in  matter  of 
fact  we  find  that  the  word  employed  by  Glfilas  in 
his  version  of  the  Scriptm^  is  not  any  derivative 
of  Kvptcu(6y ;  but,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
aikAlesjS  (Rom.  xvi.  23;  ICor.  ivi.  19  »t  passim). 
This  theory  therefore  tails  to  the  ground,  and  with 
it  any  attempt  at  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
word  passed  across  into  the  Teutonic  languages.  No 
special  hypothesis  has  been  brought  forwaixl  to  ac- 
count for  its  admission  into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
Greek  missionaries  in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt 
a  term  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  which 
they  hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  ordinary  conversation 
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amongst  themselves.  (5.)  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  have  passed  into  these 
two  languages  rather  than  into  Latin.  The  Roman 
Church  was  in  its  origin  a  Greek  community,  and 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  for  Church  into  the 
Latin  tongue;  but  this  word  was  not  c^rtdcum; 
it  was  ecclesia ;  and  the  same  influence  would  no 
doubt  have  introduced  the  same  word  into  the 
northern  languages,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at  all. 
(6.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  examples  of  a  Greek 
woitI  being  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
except  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  On  the  whole, 
this  etymology  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  strange 
that  Strabo  should  have  imposed  it  on  the  world  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted. There  was  probably  some  word  which,  in 
the  langiuge  from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Skvonic 
are  descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  places  of 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  Ibrms  in  differentdialects,  was  adopted  by  the 
Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  circus,  circulm,  and  with  the  Greek 
KixKos,  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh  cylch,  oyt, 
cynchle,  or  caer.  Lipdus,  who  was  the  first  to 
reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably  right 
in  his  suggestion,  "  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck  nostrum 
esse,  quia  vetenim  templa  instar  Circi  rotunda" 
{ii'piet,  ad  Belgas,  Cent.  iii.  £p.  44), 

II.  The  word  /ncAqtrla  is  no  doubt  derived  trorn 
iKKaK(7r,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the  ma- 
gisteBte,or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary classical  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designated  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T. 
the  word  had  now  lest  its  primary  signification,  and 
was  either  used  generally  for  any  meeting  (Acts 
xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted  (1)  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii. 
16,  ap.  LXX.) ;  (2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congie- 
gation  of  the  Isiaelitish  people  (Acts  vii,  38  ;  Heb. 
ii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  <9).  LXX.). 
It  was  in  this  last  sense,  in  which  it  answered  to 

^Klb*^  7??>  "lo^  ^^  vori  was  adapted  and  applied 
by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation. The  word  tKKKiiala,  therefore,  does  not 
carry  us  back  further  than  the  Jewish  Chui-ch.  It 
implies  a  resemblance  and  correspondence  between 
the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the  recently  established 
Christian  Church,  but  nothing  more.  Its  etymo- 
logical sense  having  been  already  lost  when  adopted 
by  and  for  Christians,  is  only  misleading  if  pressed 
too  tai'.  The  chief  difference  between  the  words 
*' ecclesia"  and  "  church,"  would  probably  cousint 
in  this,  that  "ecclesia"  primarily  signified  the 
Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the  place  of  as- 
sembly, while  the  first  signification  of  "church" 
was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  imparted  its 
name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Gospels. — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice.  Each  time  in  St. 
Matthew  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  "On  this  rock  will  i 
build  my  Church ;"  xviiL  17,  "  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church  ").  In  every  other  case  itisspoken  of  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  St,  Matthew,  and  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St. 
Mark,  St,  Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expres- 
sion kingdom  of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the 
phrase  kingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew  occa- 
sionally speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxi. 
31,  43),  and  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingilom  (iv. 
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23,  xiii.  19,  uiv.  \i).   In  xiii.  41  aod  iri,  28,  it  is  | 
the  Son  of  Man's  jiingdom.   In  u.21,  thjr  kingdom, 
i.e.  Chritt'ii.    In  the  one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  the 
Chui-ch  a  spoken  of  no  less  tlian  thii  ty-«ii  times  as 
theKingdom.    Other  descriptions  or  titles  are  hardly  , 
lound  in  the  Evangelists,    It  is  Christ's  household 
(Matt.  X.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  the  world  (t.  13, 1 
15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  xivi.  31  ;  John  x.  1),  its 
members  aie  the  branches  gmwing  on  Clirist  the  Vine 
(John  XT. j :  but  the  general  description  of  it,  not 
metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it  is  a  kingdom. 
In  Matt.  xvi.  19,  the  kinj^om  of  heaven  is  formally, 
as  elsewhere  virtually,  identified  with  iKK\ri<rla. 
From  the  Gospel  then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was , 
about  to  establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  < 
which  was  to   be  the  substitute  tor  the  Jewish 
Church  and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction  : 
(Matt.  xxi.  43).    Some  of  the  qualities  of  this  king-  I 
dom  are  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  tares,  the 
mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  peart, 
the  draw-net:  the  spiritual  laws  and  [irinciples  by 
which  it  is  to  be  governed,  by  the  piirables  of  the 
talents,  the  husbandmen,  the  wedding  feast,  and  , 
tlie  ten  virgins.     It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in  i 
it  (John  xviii.  86).     It  is  to  embrace  all  the  na-  | 
tions  of  the  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).     The  means  i 
of  entrance  into  it  is  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  j 
The  conditions  of  belonging  to  it  are  faith  (Mark  I 
xvi.  16)  and  obedience  (ilatt.  xxviii.  20).     Paitici- 1 
pation  in  the  Holy  Supper  is  its  perpettutl  token  of 
membership,  and  the  means  of  supporting  the  life 
of  its  members   (Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  John  vi,  51 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  26).     Its  members  are  given  to  Christ  i 
by  the  Father  out  of  the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  I 
into  the  world ;  they  are  sanctified  by  the  truth 
(John  xvii.  19)  ;  and  they  ai«  to  live  in  love  and  j 
unity,  cognizable  by  the  external  world  (John  xiii. ' 
34,  xvii.  23).     It  is  to  be  esiablisbed  on  the  Rock  | 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  as  confessed  by  Peter,  the  re- 
presentative (for  the  moment)  of  the  Apostles  (Matt. , 
xvi.  18).     It  is  to  have  authority  in  spiritual  cases  | 
(Matt,  xviii.  17).     It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of' 
Christ's  presence  and  protection  (xxviii.  30),  and  to  be 
never  overthrown  by  the  power  of  hell  (xviii.  19).   j 

IV.  The  Church  at  described  in  the  Actt  and  in  \ 
the  k'pistles —  it$  Origin,  Nature,  Constitution,  and 
Groicth, — From  the  Gospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to  His 
Apostles  **  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 

Its  Origin. — The  removal  of  Christ  fi-om  the  earth 
hod  lell  his  followers  a  sliattered  company  with  no 
bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  except  the 
memory  of  the  Master  whomthey  had  lost, and  the  re- 1 
collection  of  hisinjunctions  to  unity  and  love,  together  i 
with  the  occasional  glimpses  of  His  presence  which  | 
were  vouchsafed  them.    They  continued  together,  | 
meeting  for  prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for 
Christ's  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I 
They  numbei'ed  in  all  some  140  persons,  namely,  | 
the  eleven,  the  faithful  women,  the  Lord's  mother, ; 
his  brethren,  and  1 20  disciples.     They  had  faith  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  work  before  tliem  which  I 
they  were  about  to  be  called  to  perform  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  do  it,  they  filled  up  the 
number  of  the  Twelve    by   the  appointment   of 
Matthias  "to  be  a  true  witness"  with  the  eleven  j 
"of  the  Resunection."     The  l>ay  of  Pentecost  is 
the  bii-th-<lay  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  Spirit, 
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who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  the  Fatlier, 
and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  combined  thcns 
once  more  into  a  whole — combined  them  as  tber 
never  bad  before  been  combined,  by  an  internal  and 
spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.  Before  they  had  bees 
individual  IbUowers  of  Jesos,  now  they  became  his 
mystical  body,  animated  by  His  Spint.  The  nu- 
cleus was  formed.  Agglamei«tion  and  developoieDt 
would  do  the  rest. 

Its  Nature. — St.  Luke  explains  its  natai«  bj 
describing  in  narrative  fonn  the  cbaractoistics  at 
the  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  .<iOOO  souls  who  were  ooawted 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  "  Then  they  that  g;l>dly 
received  his  word  were  baptized. . .  .and  they  ooo- 
tinued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  ajid  fel- 
lowship, and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers " 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exiubited 
the  tSMUtial  conditions  of  Church  0>mmiuucB. 
They  are  (I)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  repentajice  and  tajth  ;  (2)  Apos- 
tolic Doctrine;  (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apostlca; 
(4)  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (5)  Public  Worship.  Evwy 
requisite  for  church-membership  is  here  enumerated 
not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for  fiitan 
age^  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well  as  indn- 
sive,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Ltike's  defi- 
nition of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  cnognga- 
tion  of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  fiaith  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connexion  with  the  Apoctles 
is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminirtorad, 
and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  eHrliest  defi- 
nition (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  likewiae 
the  best.  To  this  body  St.  Luke  applies  the  name 
of  "  The  Chureh  "  (the  first  time  that  the  word  is 
used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing)  and  to  it,  etnati- 
tuted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  were  daily 
added  ol  irii(6iinm  (it.  47).  By  this  expresioa 
he  probably  meaiu  those  who  were  "  saving  tbeiB- 
selves  from  their  untoward  generation"  (ii.  4<)), 
"  added,"  however,  "  to  the  Church  "  not  by  tbdr 
own  mera  volitioo,  but  "  by  the  Lord,"  and  » 
become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by  His 
Spirit,  and  described  by  St.  Panl  as  -  delivered 
fitND  the  power  of  daikness  and  tnutslated  into 
the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son  "  (Col.  i.  13).  St. 
Luke's  treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  be 
does  not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essenlal 
nature  of  the  Church.  The  community  of  goods, 
which  he  describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the 
members  of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iy.  33),  is 
specially  declared  to  be  a  voluntary  ptactioe  (v.  4), 
not  a  necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  sndi  (ooinp. 
Acts  is.  36,  39,  li.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adapted  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  opoo  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xi.  17),  the 
Christian  Church  is  described  as  being  a  fanadi 
grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  developoMBt 
of  that  spiritual  life  whidi  had  fiooriahed  in  tb* 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  n  de- 
scribed (Rom.  xii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  di.  12)  as  ooe  body 
mads  up  of  many  members  with  different  offices,  ts 
exhibit  the  close  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian ;  still  more  it  is 
described  as  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Hod 
(Eph.  i.  22),  so  that  members  of  His  €3iunji  an 
membere  of  Christ's  body,  of  His  flesh,  of  His  b«oe« 
(Kph.  V.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19),  to  show  the 
close  union  between  Christ  and  His  pec^iie.  Again, 
as  the  temple  of  God  built  upon  the  fonndatioa- 
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(toDe  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and,  b;  « 
slight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  id  which 
God  dwells  by  His  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  pro- 
phets forming  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  the 
chief  comer-stone,  i.  «.  probably  the  foundation 
coiner-stone  (Kph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of 
the  saints  and  the  bansehold  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19). 
But  the  passage  which  is  most  iliustratiTC  of  our 
subject  in  the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  "  Endea- 
Touring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one 
Lord,  one  &ith,  one  baptism,  one  God,  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all."  Here  we  see  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle:  (1)  unity  of  Headship,  "one  Lord;"  (2) 
onity  of  belief,  "  one  faith ;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacra- 
ments, "  one  baptism ;"  (4)  unity  of  hope  of  eter- 
nal life,  "  one  hope  of  your  calluig  "  (comp.  Tit.  i. 
2) ;  (.'>)  unity  of  love,  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;"  (6)  unity  of  organisation,  "  one 
body."  The  Church,  then,  at  this  period  was  a 
body  of  baptized  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  in  the  revelation  made  by 
Him,  who  were  united  by  baring  the  same  faith, 
hope,  and  animating  Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  same  spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  the  Constitution  of  this  bodyt  — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  Disciples,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts ;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts — Teachers 
and  taoght.  At  this  time  the  Chnrch  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  nambera  grew  so  considerably  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  mem- 
bers should  come  together  in  one  spot.  It 
becanw,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations, 
but  its  essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  acci- 
dental necessity  of  meeting  in  sepai-ate  rooms  for 
public  worship ;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the 
same.  The  Apostles,  who  had  been  closest  to  the 
Lonl  Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  lor  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii.  1), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "  every  house  " 
where  their  converts  assembled  "  teaching  and 
preaching,"  and  "  breaking  bread,"  and  "  distribut- 
ing" the  common  goods  "as  each  had  need"  (ii. 
46,  iv.  35,  V.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  lor 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  **  the  number  of  disciples  was  "  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acta  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles Ibund  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first 
time  exercised  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
fulfil  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  thems«lves  hitherto  per- 
formed, retaining  the  functions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administeiing  the  sacraments  in  their  i 
own  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly answered  whether  the  office  of  these  Seven  is 
to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  StiKoyoi  elsewhere 
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fbnnd.  They  are  not  called  deacons  in  Scnptnre,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  were  extra- 
ordinary ofBcers  appointed  for  the  occasion  to  see 
that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  their  fair  share  of 
the  goods  distributed  amongst  the  poor  believers, 
and  that  they  had  no  successors  in  their  office.  If  this 
be  so,  we  hare  no  account  given  us  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Diaconate :  the  Deacons,  like  the  Pres- 
bytei-s,  are  found  existing,  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  brought  into  existence  are 
not  related.  We  incline,  however,  to  the  other 
hypothesis  which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of 
the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach,  they  weiv 
likewise  invested,  almost  immediately  aiUr  their 
appointment,  with  the  power  of  preaching  to  the 
unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing  (viii.  38). 
From  this  time  therefoi-e,  or  fi'om  about  this  time, 
there  existed  in  the  Church — (1)  the  Apostles ;  (2) 
the  Deacons  and  Evangelists ;  (3)  the  multitude  of 
the  faithful.  We  hear  of  no  other  Church-officer 
till  the  year  44,  seven  years  after  the  appointment 
of  the  deacons.  We  find  that  there  wei-e  then  in 
the  Churth  of  Jerusalem  officers  named  Presbyters 
(li.  30)  who  were  the  assistants  of  James,  the  chief 
administrator  of  that  Church  (xii.  17).  The  cir- 
cumstances of  their  first  appointment  are  not  re- 
counted. No  doubt  they  were  simihu  to  those  under 
which  the  Deacons  were  appointed.  As  in  the  year 
37  the  Apostles  found  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
ministry  was  too  great  for  them,  and  they  therefore 
placed  a  portion  of  it,  viz,  distributing  alms  to  the 
brethren  and  preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the 
deacons,  so  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found 
that  what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too 
burdensome,  and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  autliority  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  Pj-esbyter  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23,  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  main  body  of  the  Church 
(Acts  XV.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  V.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Aots  xx.  28 ; 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  I  Tim.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and  for  the  members  of  their  congregations 
(Jam.  r.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  whid>  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
Churdi  OS  distinct  from  the  several  congregations 
which  formed  the  whole  body.  These  functions 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Chui«h  of  Jerusa- 
lem— (1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of 
the  whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation ;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similaily  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  pi'eaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  distributing  the  common  goods  amopg 
the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  established  in  the 
Gentile  Churches  founded  hy  St.  Paul,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  those  who  were  called  Presbyters 
in  Jerusalem  bore  iudiffereutly  the  name  of  Bishops 
(Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7)  or  of 
Presbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  tirat  another 
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order  of  the  ministry  found  iti>  exemplar.  The 
Apostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jenualem  (Acte  viii. 
1)  or  in  the  neighbourbood  (viiL  14)  till  the  perse- 
cution of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.  The 
death  of  Jamee  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  ioipri- 
sonment  and  flight  of  Peter,  were  the  aignal  for  the 
dispenioa  of  the  Apostlea.  One  remained  behind — 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  whom  we  identify 
with  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Alphaeos 
[Jakes].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of  dread  as 
the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and  general  cha- 
racter would  hare  made  him  ai^  object  of  popu- 
larity with  his  countrymen,  and  even  with  the 
Fhariaaical  Herod.  He  remained  anmolested,  and 
from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration  of  Acts  zii. 
n;iT.  13, 19;  GaLii.2,9,12;  Acts  xxi.  18,  will 
remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  Indeed,  four  years 
before  Herod's  persecution  he  had  stood,  it  would 
seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  i.  18,  19 ;  Acts 
IX.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  that  he  received 
special  instructions  for  the  functions  which  he  had 
to  fulfil  fiom  the  Lord  Himself  (1  Cor.  xv.  7  ; 
Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  pre-eminence  was,  he 
^pean  to  hare  borne  no  special  title  indicating  it. 
The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem 
was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Churches.  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus  )iad  probably  no  distinctive  title, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  tJie  Epistles  addressed 
to  tliem  without  seeing  that  they  had  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops  or  priests 
with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordination  St. 
Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  v.  17, 
19 ;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  tiien,  we  see  that  where  the 
Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superintend  the 
Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the  Cburch-offioers 
consisted  of— (1)  Apostles ;  (2)  Bishops  or  Priests ; 
(3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists.  When  the  Apostles 
were  unable  to  give  personal  supcriutendence,  they 
delegated  that  power  which  they  had  in  common  to 
one  of  themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in 
(.'rete.  As  the  Apostles  died  off,  ilwse  Apostolic 
Uele^tes  necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  when  St.  J<^n  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have  been 
established  in  every  country,  as  Crete,  and  in  every 
large  town  where  there  wei'e  several  bishops  or 
priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  These  superintendents 
appear  to  be  addivssed  by  St  John  under  the  name 
of  Angels.  With  St,  John's  death  the  Apostolic 
College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apcstolic  Dele- 
gates or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full  muv 
stricted  power  of  the  Apoetlos,  but  with  authority 
only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In  the 
next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bore  the 
name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury were  callol  indifferently  Presbyters  or  Bishops 
had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  gradually 
dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry,  and 
applied  spedHoally  to  those  who  represented  what 
James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  Theodoret  says  expressly,  "  The  same  persons 
were  anciently  called  promiscuously  both  bishops 
and  proibytem,  whilst  those  who  are  now  called 
bishops  were  called  apostles,  but  shortly  after,  the 
name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  as  were 
apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to 
those  before  called  apostles  "  (  Com.  in  I.  Tim.  iii.  1 ). 
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There  are  other  names  found  in  the  Acts  sad 
in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown  backcaid 
by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  us  to  hare  beo 
the  titles  of  those  who  exercised  fiinctious  whicb 
were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the  Oiarth,  Uit 
only  belonging  to  it  while  it  was  being  broo^ 
into  being  by  help  of  miracolona  agency.  Sucii 
are  prophets  (Acts  liii.  1 ;  Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xH. 
28;  Eph.  iv.  11),  whose  ihnction  was  to  prMfaum 
and  expound  the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  ints- 
pret  God's  will,  espedally  as  veiled  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Bom,  xii.  7 ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Eph.  iv,  11)  and  paston  (^yb.  ir.  11) 
whose  special  work  was  to  instruct  those  alnadr 
admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted  with  tk 
evangelists  (ibid.)  who  had  primarily  to  instiwl 
the  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  eitraoritaaTi 
j^aplfffutra  which  were  vouchsafed,  and  is  to  be 
clused  with  the  gifU  of  healing,  of  speaking  eote- 
tically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of  toogno, 
1.  e.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utterances,  tod  dii- 
oemment  of  spirits,  i,  e.  a  power  of  distinguishiw; 
between  the  real  and  suppuied  poasessorsof  spiritasl 
gifts(^lCor.  xii.).  Teaching  (x«lf»<r/«<»  *'*<«'««*«• 
Rom,  xii,  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28)  is  ooe  of  the  ordiairj 
gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  word  of  wiakn 
and  the  word  of  knowledge  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perfups 
with  "  faith  "  (ib.  9),  with  the  gift  of  gormmwt 
ixifuriui  Kv$*ffrfyT*t>t,  ib.  28),  and  with  tht 
gift  of  ministration  (xipu^pM  tuutofUa  «c  irrr 
\^l^tt,s,  Rom,  xii.  6;  1  Cor.  xiL  28).  Tlior 
XapffffioTO,  whether  eittaordinary  or  ordinir, 
were  "  divided  to  every  man  as  the  Spirit  wilW," 
according  to  the  individual  character  of  each,  s»J 
not  oflicially.  Those  to  whom  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phecy, teaching,  and  government  were  voucbafid 
were  doubtless  selected  for  the  office  of  Pnsbjtsr, 
those  who  had  the  gift  of  ministiatioa  for  tk 
office  of  Deacon.  In  the  Apostles  they  all  slib 
resided. 

Its  external  Ometh.—Tht  3000  souls  that  wen 
addad  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  birthren  oa 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  wot 
without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jonahn, 
whether  8|>eakiug  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1),  AfW 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwsnU. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martynkm  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  !»• 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  sud 
"  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  what 
prea^ung  the  word  "  to  the  Jews  of  the  DisptM* 


J'hilip,  m  his  cspadty  of  Evangelist,  pi«dw 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans^  and  admitted  than  iats 
the  Church  by  baptism.  In  Philistia  be  nude  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  iii«  lb 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  baaaa 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  proselyte  (ym. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Kighteooaie*. 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2),  The 
first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii,  7),  but  we  sit  toM 
that  Cornelius'  companions  were  Gentiles,  sml  kj 
their  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentilw  w«»  «• 
cided  by  the  agency  of  St,  Peter,  approred  bylbf 
Apostles  and  Jewish  Church  (xi,  18),  not,  ss  mi?" 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  P4nl.  Tk» 
great  event  took  place  after  the  peace  "^""^^ 
Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oo™"~ 
A.D,  40  (ix,  SI),  and  more  than  a  year  belW  m 
fiimine,  m  the  time  of  Claudius,  A  J>.  ^  (**-  '^ 
29).     Galilee  had  already  been  evangelixed  as  well 
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B»  Judaea  and  Samaria,  though  the  apecial  agent  in 
the  work  is  not  declared  (ix.  31). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  G«itile  Church, 
so  for  as  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three  journeys  he  carried 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  invari- 
ably to  bare  been  this :  he  presented  himself  on  the 
Sabbath  at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  having  fint 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  sufiering  Messiah,  he 
next  identiKed  Jesua  with  the  Messiah  (zrii.  3). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all,  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conriction  in  some  (xrii.  4),  but  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  3).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews  he  turned  from  them  to 
the  Gentiles  (xriii.  6,  xzviii.  28).  His  captivity  in 
Rome,  A.D,  63-65,  had  the  effect  of  forming  aChurch 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in  the  impe- 
rial city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by  a  few 
Italians.  'His  last  journey  may  have  spi^ead  the 
Gospel  westward  as  &r  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  28; 
Clemens, Eu8ebius,Jerome,Chrysostom).  Thedeatb 
of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Heter  and  Paul  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  70 
Jeroaolem  was  captui'ed,  and  before  St.  John  fell 
asleep,  in  98,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  converts,  the 
Chui-ches  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  undrcum- 
dsion,  had  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  from  jlacedonia 
to  Africa.  How  fiir  Christian  doctrine  may  have 
penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Its  further  Orowth. — As  this  is  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There  wei'e 
three  gi'eat  impulses  which  enlarged  the  boixlers  of 
the  Church.  The  fiivt  is  that  which  began  ou 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Roman 
Empire  was  converted  to'  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speakmg  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  world.  The  second  impulse  gathered 
within  her  boixlers  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  tjius  win- 
ning, or  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
England,  Lomberdy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway.  The  thiitl  impulse  gathered  in  the  Sla- 
vonian nations.  The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted 
1»  the  fourth  century — the  second  to  the  ninth 
century — the  third  (beginning  before  the  second 
had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary  efforts 
in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  nor  the  post-Kefomiation  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  East  and  West  indies,  for  these 
attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results.  Nor 
again  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  because 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in  the 
cast  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

V.  Alteratima  m  its  Constitution. — We  hiive 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in 
the  Apostles ;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons ; 
(3)    in    the    Apostles,   the   Presbyten,   and   the 


•  An  attempt  was  nude  to  resnsctlate  this  class  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  suffraflan  bishops,  by  the  still 
nnrciKalcd  261ta  Heniy  Vlll.  c.  14,  by  which  twenty^ilx 
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Deacons;  (4)  In  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Pres- 
byters, and  the  Deacons ;  (5)  in  those  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and 
the  Deacons,  And  to  these  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Del^^tes  came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of 
Bishop,  which  was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  and 
thenceforwaixls  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are 
the  officers  of  the  Chtu-ch  wherever  the  Church 
existed.  Ignatius'  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated 
form)  and  the  other  records  which  are  preserved  to 
us  are  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  Pearson's  Vmfliciae 
Ignaticmae,  part  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed,  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's  Vicegeients 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  55  (or  59)  with  Rigaltius'  notes), 
and  as  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  (Id,  Ep. 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45)  Firmilian,  Jerome), 
ev^nr  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  "  sedes  aposto- 
lica.  They  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals  whether 
their  see  was  "  at  Rome  or  at  Eugubium." 

Within  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Below 
the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of  country- 
bishops  (chotepiscopi)  answering  to  the  archdeacons 
of  the  English  Chui-ch,  except  that  they  had  re- 
ceived epiiscopal  consecration  (Hammond,  Beveridge, 
Cave,  Bingham),  and  were  enabled  to  perform  some 
episcopal  acts  with  the  sanction  of  the  city-bishops. 
Their  position  was  ambiguous,  and  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  began  to  decay  and  giadually  died  out.* 
Above  the  city-bishops  there  wci-e,  in  the  second 
century  apparently,  Meti'opolitans,  and*  in  the  third. 
Patriarchs  or  Exarchs.  Xhe  metropolitan  was  the 
chief  bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire 
which  was  called  a  province  {lxafx^<^-  His  see 
was  at  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and  he  pre- 
sided over  his  suffragans  with  authority  similar 
to,  but  greater  than,  that  which  is  exercised  in 
their  respective  provinces  by  the  two  archbishops 
in  England.  Tlie  authority  of  the  patiiarch  or 
exarch  extended  ova-  the  still  lai^r  division  of  the 
civil  empire  which  was  called  a  dioeceae.  The  eccle- 
siastical was  flamed  in  accordance  with  the  exi- 
gencies and  after  the  model  of  the  civil  polity. 
When  Constautuie,  therefore,  divided  the  empire 
into  13  dioeceses,  "  each  of  which  equalled  the  just 
measure  ot  a  powerful  kingdom  "  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.), 
the  Church  came  to  be  distributed  into  13  (includ- 
ing the  city  and  neighbouihood  of  Rome,  14)  dioe- 
cesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  national  cbui'ches. 
There  was  no  external  bond  of  government  to  hold 
these  chm-ches  together.  They  were  independent 
self-ruled  wholes,  combined  together  into  one  gi«ater 
whole  by  having  one  invisible  Head  and  one  ani- 
mating Spirit,  by  maintaining  each  the  same  faith 
and  exercising  each  the  same  discipline.  The  only 
authority  which  they  recognised  as  capable  of 
conti'olling  their  sepaiTite  action,  was  that  of  an 
Oecumenical  Council  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  ;  and  these  Councils  passed  canon  afler  canon 
forbidding  the  interference  of  the  bishop  of  any  one 
dioecese,  that  is,  district,  or  country,  with  the  bishop 
of  any  other  dioecese.  **  Bishops  outside  a  *  dioe- 
cese 'are  not  to  invade  the  Churches  across  the 
borders,  nor  bring  confusion  into  the  Churches," 
says  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 


towDs  were  named  as  the  seats  of  bisbopy,  who  were  to 
«ct  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  In  which  they  were 
situated. 
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tiDopIe,  "test,"  nys  the  dghth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Kphetus,  "  the  pride  of  worldly  power 
be  introduced  under  cover  of  the  priMtlv  fimction, 
and  by  little  and  little  we  be  deprived  of  the  libei-ty 
which  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  the  deliverer  of  all  men, 
has  given  us  by  his  own  blood."  ^  But  there  was 
a  stronger  power  at  work  than  any  which  could  be 
controlled  by  canons,  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  each  the  seats  of  impenal  power,  and  symp- 
toms soon  betian  to  appear  that  the  patriarchs  of 
the~imperial  cities  were  rival  claimants  of  imperial 
power  in  the  Church.  Home  was  in  a  better  po- 
sition for  the  struL'gle  than  Constantinople,  for, 
besides  having  the  piestige  of  being  Old  Kome,  she 
was  al»>  of  Apostolic  foundation.  Constantinople 
could  not  boast  an  Apostle  as  her  founder,  and  she 
was  but  A'eu)  Rome.  Still  the  imperial  power  was 
tlnn^  in  the  ICast  when  it  had  fallen  in  the  West, 
and  lurthermote  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  so 
lar  dispensed  with  the  canons  and  with  precedent 
in  respect  to  Constantinople  as  to  grant  the  patri- 
arch jurisdiction  over  three  dioeccses,  to  establish  a 
right  of  appeal  to  Constantinople  from  any  part  of 
the  Church,  and  to  confirm  the  decree  of  the  second 
Council,  which  elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople 
above  that  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antiocb.  It  was 
by  the  Pope  of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt 
attempt  at  erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made ; 
and  by  the  Pope  of  Home,  in  oonsequeuoe,  it  was 
fiercely  and  indignantly  denounced.  John  of  Con- 
stantinople, said  Uregory  the  (ireat,  was  destroying 
the  patriarchal  system  of  government  (lib.  v.  43  ; 
ii.  UB) ;  by  Rssumiiig  the  profane  appellation  of 
Universal  Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist 
(lib.  vii.  27,  33),  invading  the  righu  of  Christ, 
and  imitating  the  devil  (lib.  v.  18).  John  of 
Constantinople  fiiiled.  The  successors  of  Gi«gory 
adopted  as  their  own  the  claims  which  John  had 
not  been  able  to  assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
False  Decretals  of  Isidore,  and  of  (iratian's  Decre- 
tum,  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  III. 
reared  the  structure  of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Papal  Monarchy.  From  this 
time  the  federal  character  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became 
wholly  despotic,  and  in  the  Knst,  though  the  theory 
of  aristocratital  government  was  and  is  maintained, 
the  still-chenshed  title  of  Oecumenical  Patriai'ch  in- 
dicates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Universal  Monarchy.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  further  change  of  constitution  occurred. 
A  great  part  of  Europe  revolted  from  the  W^estem 
despotism.  The  Churches  of  England  and  Sweden 
returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  the  episcopal  form 
of  government  after  the  model  of  the  first  centuries. 
In  pai-ts  of  Germany,  of  France,  of  SwitzerUnd,  and 
of  Greet  Britain  a  Presbyterian,  or  still  less  defined, 
form  was  adopted,  while  Home  tightened  her  hold 
on  her  yet  remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all 
peculiarities  of  national  liturgy  and  custom,  and, 
by  depressing  the  order  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  deci-ees,  convei-ted  that  part  of  the 
Church  over  whicli  she  bad  sway  into  a  jealous 
centralized  absolutism. 

VI.  The  existing  Church, — Its  members  fall  into 
three  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek  Churches, 
the  LaUn  Churches,  the  Teutonic  Churches.  The 
orthodox  Greek  Church  consists  of  the  Patriarchate 

<>  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  Nicaea ;  it,  iii.,  vl.  of  Constan- 
tinople; i,  vUl,  of  Epbesus;  Ix,  xvlU  xxvil,  xxx,of 
Cfaalcedun. 
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of  Constantinople  with  135  sees,  of  Alexandiia  with 
4  sees,  of  Antiodi  with  16  sees,  of  Jerusalem  with 
13  sees,  of  the  Rossian  Church  with  65  sees ;  besides 
which,  there  are  in  Cyprus  4  sees,  in  Austria  1 1 
sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in  Monten^ro  1  see,  in 
Greece  24  sees.  To  these  must  be  added-H^-)  *^ 
!  N'estorian  or  Chaldaean  Church,  onoe  spread  fraoa 
China  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape 
Comorin.  and  ruled  by  twenty-five  Metropolitans  and 
a  Patriajch  possessing  a  plenitude  of  power  e<)ual 
to  that  of  Innocent  III.  (Neale,  Eattem  Church,  i. 
143),  but  now  shrank  to  16  sees.  (2.)  The  Chris- 
tiana of  St.  Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  Malal^r. 
(3.)  The  Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriarch  c^ 
Antioch  resident  at  Caiamit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The 
Maronitea  with  9  see*.  (5.)  The  CopU  with  13 
sees.  (6.)  The  savage,  but  yet  Christian  Abyasi- 
nians,  and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  moat  intelligent 
and  active  minded,  bat  at  the  same  time  the  moat 
distracted  body  of  Eastern  believers. 

The  Latin  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  263 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  II,  of 
Austria  with  64,  of  Germany  with  24,  of  SwitzerlaDd 
with  5.  Besides  these,  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See  is  adcnowledged  by  63  Asiatic  bishops,  10 
African,  136  American,  43  British,  and  36  Pr»' 
Utes  scattered  through  the  coimtries  where  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  predominant^ 

The  Teutonic  Churches  oxisist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in  Africa, 
and  15  in  Australia  and  Oceanica;  of  the  Charcfa 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  1 7  sees ;  of  the  Chorciiei 
of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  scat- 
tered congregations  elsewhere.  The  members  of  the 
Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to  number  80,000,000, 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant  Churches  90,000,000, 
of  the  Latin  Churches  170,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

VII.  Defimtims  of  the  Church.— The  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following:  "The  ChunJt  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Sacraments  "  (Pull  Catechism  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, Catholic,  Eastern  Church,  Moscow,  1839). 
The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "  the  company  of 
Christians  knit  together  by  tlie  profeesion  of  the 
same  Giitb  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  Uwful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Viau-  of 
Christ  upon  earth  "  (BelUnn.  De  Eocl.  Mil.  iii.  2 ; 
see  also  Devoti  Inst.  Canon.  1,  §iv.  Komae,  1818). 
The  Church  of  England,  "  a  congr^tion  of  faithful 
men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  occoiding  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
arerequisitetothesame"(Art.xii.).  The  Lutheran 
Church,  "  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  rightly 
adminislere<l "  {Cmfeasio  Avgustana,  1631,  Art. 
vii.).  The  Confessio  Helvetica,  "  a  congr^ation  of 
faithful  men  called,  or  collected  out  of  the  world, 
the  communion  of  all  saints "  (Art.  ivii.).  The 
Confessio  Saxonica,  "  a  oongi'^ation  of  men  en>- 
bradng  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  rightly  using  the 
Sacraments"  (Art.  xii.).  The  Confessio  Belgics, 
"  a  true  congi'egation,  or  assenphly  of  all  laithfiil 
Christians  who  look  for  the  whole  of  their  salvation 
from  Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  being  washed  by  Hia 
blood,  and  sanctified  and  sealed  by  His  S^t' 
(.\rt.  xxvii.). 
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Tb«se  deflnitions  show  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
different  sections  of  the  dirided  Church  find  them- 
selves in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.     We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tural view  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  esta- 
blished by  God  on  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
invisible  King — it  is  a  divinely  organized  body,  the 
members  of  which  are  Icnit  together  amongst  them- 
selves, and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwells  in  and  animates  it ;  it  is  a  spi- 
ritual but  visible  society  of  men  united  by  constant 
sucoesdoD  to  those  who  were  personally  united  to 
the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  faith  that  the  Apostles 
held,  administering  the  same  sacraments,  and  like 
them  forming  eepatste,  but  only  locally  separate, 
assemblies,  for  the  public  worship  of  God.     This  is 
the  Church  according  to  the  Divine  intention.    But 
as  God  permits  men  to  mar  the  perfection  of  His 
designs  in  their  behalf,  and  as  men  have  both  cor- 
rupted the  doctrines  and  broken  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  must  nut  eipect  to  see  the  Church  of 
Holy  Soipture  actually  existing  in  its  perfection  on 
earth.    It  is  not  to  be  found,  thus  perfect,  either  in 
the  collected  fVagments  of  Christendom,  or  still  less 
in  any  one  of  these  fiagments ;  though  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  those  fragments  more  than  another  may 
approach  the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which 
existed  only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time 
.  suifidentjy  to  develop  themselves  to  do  their  work. 
It  has  beien  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker, 
ia  his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  has 
not  founded  bis  deflnition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
wide  a  basis ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  (i'cct  Pol.  v.  68,  6).     As  in  defining  a 
man,  he  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  Bx  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the 
religions  which  are  not  Christian.     This  difference 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesu^ 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  preceptsfor  the  object 
of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its  actions. 
The  Church,  therefore,  consists  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledge the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  blessed  Saviour  of 
mtmkind,  who  give  credit  to  His  Gospel,  and  who 
hold  His  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal  life,  in 
honour.    To  go  further,  would  be  not  to  define  the 
Church  by  that  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is, 
t.  t.  to  declare  the  being  of  the  Church,  but  to 
define  it  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce  to  its 
veell  being,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost  nature. 
From  this  view  of  the  Church  the  important  oonae- 
queoce  follows,  that  all  the  baptized  belong  to  the 
visible  Church,  whatever  be  their  divisions,  crimes, 
misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are  not  plain  apostates, 
and  directly  deny  and  utterly  reject  the  Christian 
fiiith,  as  &r  as  the  same  b  professedly  different  from 
infidelity.  "  Heretics  as  touching  those  points  of  doc- 
trine in  which  they  &il ;  schismatics  as  touching  the 
quarrels  for  which  or  the  duties  in  which  they  divkle 
themselves  from  their  brethren;  loose,  licentious, 
and  wicked  persons,  as  touching  their  several  offences 
or  criraes,   have  all  fotsaken  the  true  Church  of 
God — the  Church  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the 
doctrine  which    they  corrupt,    the  Church  that 
keepeth  the  bond  of  unity  which  they  violate,  the 
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Church  that  walketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousneas 
which  they  transgress,  this  very  true  Churoh  of 
ChiTst  they  have  lefl— how  belt,  not  altogether  left 
nor  forsaken  simply  the  Church,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  which  they  continue  built  notwitlistanding 
these  breaches  whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  top 
asunder"  (v.  68,  7). 

VIII.  The  faith.  Attributes,  and  Notes  of  the 
Church. — ^The  Nioene  Ci'eed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
regaitled  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same  Creed 
in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles — 
a  name  probably  derived  from  its  having  been  the 
local  Creed  of  Kome,  which  was  the  chief  Apostolic 
see  of  the  West.  An  expen:iion  of  the  same  Creed, 
made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian  errore,  is  found  in 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem  (a.d.  1672),  of 
the  Council  of  Ti-ent  (commonly  known  as  Pope 
Pius'  Creed,  a.d.  1564),  of  the  Synod  of  London 
(a.d.  1562),  of  Augsburg,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  &e., 
stand  on  a  lower  level,  as  binding  on  the  membei's 
of  certain  portions  of  the  Church,  but  not  being  the 
Church's  Creeds.  The  attributes  of  the  Church  ai* 
drawn  from  the  expressions  of  the  Creeds.  The 
Church  is  described  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic. 
Its  Unity  consists  in  having  one  object  of  worship 
(Eph.  iv.  6),  one.  Head  (Kph.  iv.  15),  one  body 
(Rom.  xii.  5),  one  Spirit  (£ph.  iv.  4),  one  fiiith 
(ib.  13),  hope  (ib.  1 2),  love  (1  Cor.  liii.  1 3),  the  same 
sacraments  (ib.  x.  17),  discipline  and  worahip  (Acts 
ii.  42).  Its  Holmess  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit, 
the  means  of  grace  which  it  offers,  and  the  holiness 
tliat  it  demands  of  its  members  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its 
Catholicity  consists  in  its.  being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish  Churdi 
to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  1 5) ;  in  its  enduring  to  the 
end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20) ;  in  its  teaching  the 
whole  truth,  and  having  at  its  disposal  all  the  means 
of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man.  Its  Apostolicity  in 
being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  (Kph. 
ii.  20),  and  continuing  in  their  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship (Acts  ii.  42).  The  notes  of  the  Church  are 
given  by  Bellarmine  and  theologians  of  his  school, 
as  being  the  title  "  Catholic,"  antiquity,  succession, 
extent,  papal  succession,  primitive  doctrine,  unity, 
sanctity,  efHcacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  its  authors, 
miracles,  prophecy,  confession  of  toes,  unhappy  end 
of  opponents,  temporal  good-fortune  (Bellarm. 
Conir.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  1293,  Ingoldst.  1580): 
by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the  complete  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith;  (2)  the  use  of  certain  appointed 
ceremonies  and  sacraments;  (3)  the  union  of  men 
in  their  profession  and  in  the  use  of  these  sacraments 
under  lawful  pastors  (Of  the  Church,  bk.  ii.  c.  ii. 
p.  65).  It  is  evident  that  the  notes  by  which  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  must  differ 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  Church  accepted 
by  the  theologian  who  assigns  them,  because  the  true 
notes  of  a  thing  must  necessarily  be  the  essentiul 
properties  of  that  thing.  But  each  theologian  is 
likely  to  assume  those  partwnlars  in  wbicli  he 
believes  his  own  branch  or  port  of  the  Church  to 
excel  others  as  the  notes  of  the  Church  Universal. 

IX.  Distinctions. — "  For  lack  of  diligent  observ- 
ing the  differences  first  between  the  Cliurch  of  God 
mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more  sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
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have  been  oonunitted  "  (Hooker,  Ecel,  Pol.  iii.  1, 9). 
The  word  Church  b  employed  to  designate  (1)  the 
place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to  worship  (pos- 
sibly 1  Cor.  ar.  19) ;  (2)  a  household  of  Chiistians 
(Col.  iv.  la) ;  (3)  a  congregation  of  Christians  as- 
sembling from  time  to  time  for  worship,  bat  gene- 
rally living  apart  trom  each  other  (Kom.  ivi.  1); 
(4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city  as- 
sembling for  worship  in  different  congi^^ations  and 
at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  1);  (5)  a  body  of 
Christians  residing  ill  a  district  or  country  (1  Cor. 
xiii.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including 
sound  and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  bap- 
tised professors  of  Christianity,  oithodoi,  heretical, 
and  schismatical,  moral  or  ixnmoial ;  (7)  the  risible 
Church  ezclusiTe  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious ;  (8)  the  mystical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
God  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Sarioor's 
hands,  composed  of  the  CfauitJi  Triumphant  and  of 
some  members  of  the  Church  Militant  ( Jolm  x.  28 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22) ;  (9)  the  Church  Militant,  that  is,  the 
Church  in  its  warfare  on  earth — identical  therefore 
with  the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, consisting  of  those  who  have  passed  from 
this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  Paradise,  and 
to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word  may 
be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is  plain 
that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists  without  a 
clear  understanding  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  inex- 
tricable confusion  must  aiise.  And  such  in  &ct  has 
been  the  case. 

X.  Lilerature. — On  the  Nature  of  the  Cborch 
the  following  books  may  be  consulted : — Cyprian, 
De  Unitate  Eocleaiae,  Op.  p.  75,  Amst.  17U0. 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Commonitorium,  Vien.  1809; 
.  in  English,  Oxf.  1841.  Cranmer,  Worit,  i.  376, 
ii.  11,  Cambr.  1843.  Ridley,  Conference  rcith 
Latimer,  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843."  Hooper,  TTorAs,  ii. 
41,  Cambr.  1852.  Becon,  Works,  i.  293,  H.  41, 
Cambr.  1843.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68, 
$6  and  78,  Oxf.  1863.  Bellarmine,  De  ConcilHa 
«(  Ecclesia  Disputat.  i.  1084,  Ingolds.  1580. 
Andivwes,  WorJa,  viii.  Oxf.  1854.  Field,  Of  the 
Church,  Cambr.  1847.  Laud,  Conference  with 
Fieher,  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Works,  v. 
Lond.  1849.  BnunhaU,  Works,  i.  ii.  iii.  Oxf. 
1842.  Thonidike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844.  Be- 
veridge.  On  Art.  JT/X,  Works,  vii.  357,  and  De 
Meiropolitanis,  xii.  38,  Oxf.  1848.  Hammond, 
H'or**,  ii.  Oxf.  1849.  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  Art.  IX.  Oxf.  1833.  Bingham,  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Christian  Church,  Lond.  1856 ;  and  in 
Latin,  Halae,  1751.  D«  Uarca,  De  (kmcordia 
S'lcerdotU  et  Imperii,  Paris,  1663.  Thomassini, 
Vitus  et  Nova  Eccleslae  Ditciplina,  Lucae,  1728. 
Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Churc/i,  Lond.  1842. 
Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  relations  with  the 
Church,  Loud.  1839 ;  Church  Principles  considered 
in  their  results.  Loud.  1840.  Woi-dsworth,  T/ieo- 
philus  Anglicaiuis,  Lond.  1857,  and  in  French. 
1861.  HmoUBrowue,  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  On  Art.  XIX.  Lond.  1862.  Bates, 
IfSctures  on  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  1845. 
Hook,  Church  Dictiimary,  Lond.  1852.  Coxe, 
Calendar  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  New  York,  1863. 

On  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Euse- 
bius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Oxon.  1838,  and  (to- 
gether with  his  coutiuuators,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
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Theodoret,  Evagrius,  Philostorgius,  and  Tbeodora 
Lector)  Oanteb.  1720.  liansi,  OmdliaranK  Cet- 
lectio,  Florence,  1759;  Centuriae  Magdefntrgenses, 
Basil,  1559.  Baronius,  AmyiUs  EccUsiastici, 
Lucae,  1738.  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  c.  xt. 
Fleury ,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Brux.  1713.  Tille- 
mont,  Memoirespourservir  a  fhistoire  ecd^iattvptt 
des  six  premiers  siecles,  Paris,  1701.  MoKheim, 
Inst.  Bistor.  Ecclesiast.  Helmst.  1755.  and  in  re- 
vised translation  by  Stubbs,  Lond.  1863.  Tiixaia, 
AMgem.  Oeschichte  der  Christl.  Belig.  u.  A'mAc, 
Hamb.  1825;  and  in  T.  T.  Clark's  tTanclatioa. 
Edinb.  1854.  DoUinger,  GeschieMe  der  ChritU. 
Kirche,  1833,  and  in  Cox's  transhition,  Lond.  1^40. 
Gieseler,  Compendium  o^  Ecctesiiistical  History, 
Kurtz,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  Baom- 
gartm.  Apostolic  History,  all  in  T.  T.  Clark's 
series,  Edinb.  1854-1860.  Cave,  Imxs  of  tie 
Fatliers,  Oxf.  1840;  and  Scriptortim  Ecdenasti- 
corum  Histoma  Literaria,  Oxf.  1740 ;  I/Aob^nie, 
i/tstoryo/tA«J2e/ormaf>iMt,  London,  1838.  B^es, 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Lond.  18.^2. 
Blunt,  Church  in  the  Three  first  Centuriet.  Loud. 
1856.  Hardwick,  Historycfthe  Christian  Chvxh, 
Cambr.  1853-1856.  Robertson,  History  if  tM 
Christian  Church,  Lond.  1854.  Bright,  History  if 
the  Church,  Oxf.  1860.  De  Vm^easi,  Histoin 
Ecclesiastique,  Paris,  1858. 

On  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Chureh.— Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  Paris,  1732.  Assentani, 
Hibliotheca  Onentalis,  Kome,  1765.  Renaudct, 
Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio,  Paris,  172(i. 
Mouravieff,  Church  of  Russia,  Oxf.  1842.  X«>, 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1847,  and  I85c>, 
Badger,  The  Nettorians  and  their  Bitaal,  Load. 
1852.  Palmer,  Dissertations  on  the  OrtAodui 
Communion,  Lond.  1853.  Stanley,  Lecttrta  on 
the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1862. 

On  the  History  of  the  Latin  Churefa. — Milman, 
Latin    Christianity,    Lond.    1854.      Greenwood. 
Cathedra  Petri,  Lood.  1858.     Ranke,  History  of 
the  Popes,  translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Lood.  1851. 
On  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England. — Bede, 
Histor.  Ecclesiast.  Oentis  Anglorum,  Oxf.  1846. 
Ussher,  Britannicarum  EccU^arum  Aniiquaitxtes, 
Works,  v.  vi.     Collier,  Ecclesiasiical  History  ef 
Great  Britain,  Lond.  1845.     Burnet,  History  cf 
the  Reformation  of  Vie  Church  of  England,  Ox£ 
1829.    Southey,  Book  of  tlie  Church,  Lond.  1837. 
Wordswoith,     Ecclesiastical     Biography,     Load. 
1 839.     Short,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  ChmrA 
of  England,  Lond.  1840.     Churton,  Early  Eag. 
lish  Church,   Lond.  1841.     Massingberd,  History 
of  the  Enijlish  Reformation,  Lond.  1842;  and  u 
French,  1861.     Stubbs,  Rcgistnmt  Sacrum  Angli- 
camm,  Oxf.   1858.    Hook,  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  Loud.  1860.     Ddnry,  Hif 
tory  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  1635  to  1717, 
Lond.  1860.     Wilkins,  Concilia  Uagnae  Britan- 
niae  (a  new  edition  is  in  preparation  by  the  Ox- 
ford Univeniity  Press).  Skinner,  Ecclesi<Biicni  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  Lond.  1 788.     Ku^sell,  History  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  Lond.  1834.     Mant,  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Lond.  1841.    King, 
Church  History  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1845.     Andei^ 
son,  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  Land.  1845. 
Wilberforce,  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcupat 
Church  tn  America,  Lond.  1844.  [F.  U.J 

COLLEGE,    THE    (njCfsn:    4   fuwsra: 

Secunda).     In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the  -i.  V. 
that  Hulduli  the  pivphrtnis  *'  dwelt  in  JeiiiiBlau 
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in  the  college,"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "  in  the 
second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "the 
second  **).  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"  the  college  "  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which 
has  "  housa  of  instruction,"  a  schoolhouse  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple. 
This  translation  must  have  been  based  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  miahneh,  "repetition," 
whidi  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and 
the  word  was  thuH  taken  to  denote  a  place  for  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhapi'  a  phu-e  where 
copies  of  the  law  were  mode  (oomp.  Deut.  xrii.  18 ; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  Rashi,  after  quoting  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targum,  says,  "  there  is  a  gate  in  the 
[Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which  is  the  gate  of 
Huldah  in  the  ti-eatjse  Middoth  [i.  3],  and  some 
translate  nptTtSa  without  the  wall,  between  the 
two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part  (miskneh)  to 
the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially  the  opinion 
of  the  author  of  Quaest.  in  Libr.  Seg.  attributed 
to  Jerome.  Keil's  explanation  {Comm  in  loc.)  is 
probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Miahneh  was  the 
"lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  ^  iXAi)  »(<Xi» 
(Ant.  XV.  11,  §5),  and  built  on  the  hill  Akra. 
Ewald  (on  Zeph.  i.  10)  renders  it  Seuatadt,  that 
is,  Bezetha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  explained  the  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Levites,  who 
were  a  second  or  interior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high-priest.  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ab  eo," 
that  is,  from  tHe  king,  the  position  of  Huldah's 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  first  appealed  to.  Of  conjectures 
like  these  there  is  no  end. 

CYFRIANS  (Kvirproi:  Cypni).  Inhabitants 
of  the  isUnd  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chiis  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  who  was 
possessed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions orpoTiryk*  «al  vaiapxO'  «al  4/)X«P«*» 
i  K<rri  Tt)V  vriaov  (comp.  Boeckh,  Corp.  /nsc.  No. 
2624).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  in  command  of  the  castle,  or  acropolis, 
of  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king. 


DAN  (n :  """•  '■"  ^^^-  •  ^'"')-  -*PP"' 
ently  the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason,  as 
one  of  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  (Ez.  xi^'ii.  19).  Ewald  conjectures  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Ketuiahite  Dcdan  in  Gen.  xiy. 
3,  but  his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it 
is  adopted  by  Kiirst  {Ilundw.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skilful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxiv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tribe.  But  for  this 
view  also  there  appears  to  be  as  little  foundation,  if 
we  consider  the  connexion  in  which  the  name  occurs. 

DANTTES,  THE  ('J'nn :  i  Aayl,  Aok, 
iAif,  oi  Aavnal;  Alex,  i  &ir,  ol  Aoo'irai: 
Dan).  The  descendants  of  Dan,  and  members  of 
his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  I,  U  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  33). 


EGYPTIAN  cix 

DAKITaS.  4.  {Aaptlot;  Alex.  Aopfor; 
Arius).  Areas,  king  of  the  Lacedaenwoiaua  (1 
Mace.  xii.  7).    [Areus.] 

DED'ANDI  (D'JTl!  AaiSii':  Dedanimj. 
Is.  xxi.  13.-  [Dbdam.] 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  ixfluTOTOj,  "  pi-oconsul "  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
xix.  38).  The  ^iglish  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
applied  formerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shaks.  Hen.  VTU.  iii.  2 : 

"  Flazoe  of  your  poUqr, 
Ton  sent  me  depvly  for  Ireland.*' 

DO'RA  (A«pa:  Dora).  1  Mace.  xv.  11, 13, 
25.    [Dor.] 

DOSITH'EUS  (A««rW««t:  Dositheue,  Dosi- 
thaeus).  1.  One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus in  the  battle  agamst  Timotheus  (2  Mace.  xii. 
19, 24). 

2.  A  horse«>ldier  of  Bacenor's  company,  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Gorgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thracian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  law  of  his  fethers,  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Raphia  (3  Mace  i. 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  "attempt  of 
Theodotus  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  to 
the  Syriac  Version  he  put  in  the  king's  tent  a  man 
of  low  rank  {tan^»  two),  who  was  slam  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was 
the  king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositheus 
was  perhaps  a  chamberlain. 
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E'BAL 


(^a»J  :     Tax^\,  -Tmfiik ;     Alex. 
1  Chr! :    Ebal).  1.  One  of  the  sons  ot 


Tao$iiK  in        

Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  ixxvi.  23  j  1  XJhr.  i.  40). 

2.  (om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex.  Tt/uiii :  Hebat). 
Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr.  i.  22 ;  comp.|Gen. 
I.  28).  Eleven  of  Kenuicott's  MSS.  i«ad  7aiJJ 
in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

E'BER  (13?:  'OPViJ:  Heber).  1.  Son  of 
Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  surrounding 
villages. 

2.  ('Afle'!).  A  priest,  who  represented  the 
family  of  Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

EDEN  (H? :  'I<»o«<'m  i  A'"-  '^<"^  • 
Eden).  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  ixii.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  repi-esentatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2  ('OS6ii).  Also  a  Levite,  contemporary  and 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding,  who  under 
Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over  the  freewill  offer- 
ings of  God   2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

EGYPTIAN  CIV'?'  ""^-i  "'IV?.  f*™" 
Myiwrtos,  Atyvirria,'Aegyptius),  EGYPTUN8 
ron^fO,  ">»«:• ;  rt'lV?.  <em.;  DnifO:  Myi- 
TTTioi,  ywiuKts  Mfi^ov-  Atgyptu,  Aegyptiae 
miUieres).     Natives  of  Egypt. 
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px  EKEONITES 

commonly  rendered  Kgjrptiaiu  (Jfitsratm)  it  the 
name  of  the  ooantry,  and  might  be  appropriately  so 
ti'amlnted  in  many  cases. 

EKBONITES,  THE  ('3\lp»n,  D*JTi??i1 :" 
t  'AKKaptii>irnt,  oj  'AffKoXan'rrw :  Accaronitoi). 
The  inhabitants  of  Ekron  Unsh.  xiii.  '4 ;  1  Sam. 
V.  10).  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  read  "  Esh- 
kalonites.** 

EL-PA'KAN  (JTKB  S'K:  v  repe/JWo.  r^s 
^ofir;  Alei.  1^  rtfulrtos  r.  ♦:  campf stria 
I'liaran).  Literally  "  the  terebinth  of  I'aran" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Faran.] 

E'NOS  (B'^Jt?:  'Erit:  £not).  The  son  of 
Seth ;  properly  allied  Eiiooh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11  ;  Luke  iii.  38). 

E'NOSU.  The  same  as  the  piDoediug  (1  Chr. 
i.  1). 

EPU'BAIMITE  (^nnett :  'Z^poBirvs ;  Alex. 
4k  rov'E^ptdfi:  Kphratluteas).  Of  tlie  tribe  of 
Ephraim;  elsewhere  called  "  Epbrathite "  (Judg. 
ni.  5).     fEPHKAiii,  p.  &66,  note  °.] 

ERAS'TUS  CEpmrroi :  Erastia).  1.  One  of 
'  the  attendant)!  or  deacons  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
who  with  Timothy  was  sent  Ibrwaiil  into  Mace- 
donia while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia 
(Acts  xii.  £'i).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erastus  who  is  a^^nin  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  'J(i),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  cliamberlain 
of  Corinth  (Item.  xri.  2:!). 

2.  Eraslus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  (olxoviiios,  arcariua)  of  Corinth,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  convert*  to  Christianity  ( liom.  xvi. 
23).  Ai-cording  tf>  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Chui-ch  (MetvA.  Oraecun,  i.  p.  179),  he  was  first 
oeconomus  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards Ui.thop  of  Paneas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to 
assume  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Romans  by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  once 
held  and  afterwards  resigned. 

ETBI  («^:  'Kifitls,  'KtSt;  Alex.  'Ar,9is  in 
Gen.:  fferi,  Her).  Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16; 
Num.  xxvi.  16;. 

E'BITES,  THE  CTJ»n:  4  'Mil,  Heritae). 
A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  descended  from  Eri 
(Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ETHIOTIAN  (W3!  KM«^:  Aethiops). 
Properly  "  Cushite  "  ( Jer.  xiii.  23) ;  ased  of  Zerah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]  \  and  Ebedmelech  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
7,  10,  12,  xiiix.  16). 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (n»{r3:  AJ»i»- 
irt<raa:  Aetltiopissi).  Zipporah,  the  wife  of 
Moses,  is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  else- 
where sjiid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  Ewald  and  othei^  have 
supposed  that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

ETHIO'PIANS  (t?«.  Is.  XX.  4,  Jer.  xlvi.  9, 
WS:  Ai'flforej:  Aet/iiopiii,Aetluop»s).  Properly 
**  Cush"  or  *•  Ethiopia'*  in  two  passages  (Is.  xi. 4; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  "  Cushites,"  or  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11],  13 
[12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7; 
Zeph.  ii.  12).     [Ethiopia.] 


KXOOMMUNICATION 

EXCOMMUNICATION  CK^pUriUt:  Ex- 
oommtmicatio).  Excommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  th>m  mem- 
bership, which  ai'e  exercised  by  political  and  miuiici- 
pal  bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philotopliicil 
idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  other 
theoiies,  and  to  be  Talued  according  as  it  maiataios 
its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  ei- 
inmmunicatiun,  and  ecclesiastical  ptinishmenta,  and 
penitential  discipline  are  nnieasoDable.  Ifasodety 
has  been  instituted  for  maintaining  any  body  of 
doctrine,  and  any  code  of  morels,  they  are  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That  the  Christian 
Church  is  an  oi-ganized  polity,  a  spiritual  "  Kmg- 
dom  of  God  **  on  earth,  is  the  declaiatiou  of  the 
bible  [Church]  ;  and  that  the  Jewish  Church  wst 
at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  organization  is 
clear, 

I.  Jevoith  Excommunicatum. — The  Jewish  sys- 
tem of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  finit 
offence  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalt;  of 
'413  (AtcWai).  Kamfaam  (quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
ffonu  Hebraicae,  on  1  Cor.  T.  5),  Morinus  {Lt 
PoeniUntia,  iv.  27),  and  Boxtorf  (LexioM,  s.  r. 
'Iljl)  enumerate  tlie  twenty-four  offences  for  which 
it  was  mflicted.  They  aiv  various,  and  range  is 
heinousness  from  the  olfence  of  keeping  a  fierce  do? 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  Elsewheit 
{Bab.  Moed  KaUm,ial.  16, 1)  the  causes  of  its  inflic- 
tion are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and  epicurism, 
by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  insoleuce.  Tlie 
offender  was  fii:st  dted  to  appear  fti  court,  and  if  he 
refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his  seDtcoce 
was  pivnounced — "  Let  M.,  or  N.,  be  under  excom- 
munication." The  excommunicated  person  w«s 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  nuor.or 
of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who  had  to  do 
with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him  at  four 
cubits'  distance.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  tlie 
Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  oi^ 
dinary  manner.  The  teim  ot  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days ;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  second,  >»1 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  theeM 
of  that  time  the  oHeudcr  was  still  contumacioat,  he 
was  subjected  to  the  second  excommunication  tenn« 
Din  (cheraa),  a  woM  meaning  somethug  devotal 

to" God  (Uv.  xxvii.  21,  28;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19]; 
Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  ofl'ender  was  not  allowed  to  tench  or  to  be 
taught  in  company  witli  othere,  to  hire  or  to  !» 
hireil,  nor  to  perform  any  commeit;ial  transactio''' 
beyond  purchasing  the  necassaiies  of  lifi'-  Th* 
sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten,  and  «• 
accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for  which 
authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  "  Curse  J» 
Meroi'  of  Judg.  v.  23.  LasUy  followed  RIIBP 
{^ShammitUi),  which  was  an  entire  cutting  ofTfiom 
the  congregation.  It  has  been  supposed  by  sooie 
that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excommunication 
were  undistinguisbable  from  each  other. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  »p- 
pointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  oo  tM 
natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  societies 
enjoy.  The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  At"*" 
(Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Men«(''"°J- 
v.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of  tin 
(vii.  26,  X.  8;,  and  the  reforaiation  of  Kebeni" 
(xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  «s 
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EXCOMMUNICATION 

prooedento  hj  which  thdr  proceedings  are  regul- 
ated. In  respect  to  the  principle  involved,  the  "  cut- 
ting off  from  the  people"  comnuinded  for  certain 
sins  (Ei.  i«.  33,  38,  xixi.  14;  Lev.  i\'ii.  4), and  the 
exclusion  tmm  the  camp  denounced  ou  the  leprous 
(Lev.  xiil.  46 ;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  more  apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  In  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ii.).  "  The  Jews  had  agi-eed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  He  was  Christ,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  pa- 
rents, He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).  ".\nd 
they  cast  him  out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  out"  (34,  35).  The  expressions  here  used, 
Icwoffmiyttyos  yiirifnu — iii$<>\ov  alirhv  <f{o»,  re- 
fer, no  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  excommunication 
or  Niddui.  Our  Lord  warns  his  disciples  that 
they  will  hare  to  suffer  excommunication  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  Uohn  xvi.  2) ;  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  persons 
in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging  their 
belief  in  Christ  (John  xii.  42).  In  Luke  vi.  22,  it 
has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  refeiTed  specifically 
to  the  thi-ee  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication — 
"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company 
[i^f>((r»(ru'],and  shall  reproach  you  \ivtiil<rmrui\ 
and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  [{Kj3i(\a)(ru'J, 
for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words 
veiy  accurately  express  the  simple  separation,  the 
additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion  of 
niddui,  chereiit,  and  shammdthd.  This  vei'se  makes 
it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  already  formally 
distinguished  from  each  other,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasionally  used  in- 
accurately. 

II.  C/>rittim  Excommitmcation. — Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  Christian  Church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by  all 
societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  nation.  It  was  institated  by  our 
Lord  (Matt,  rrviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practised  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  1  Cor. 
V.  11;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

Its  Institution. — The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controveray,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows  : — "  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  t^ee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
hear-  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that 
in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every'word 
may  be  established.|  And  if  be  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church;  but  if  he 
neglect  to  bear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  Church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican — ^i.  e,  be  reduced  to  a 
state  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
Church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

Apostolic  Examph. — In  the  Epistles  we  find  St. 
Paul  fi'equently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  his  converts  (,comp.  2  Cor.i.  23,  xiii.  10). 


EXCOMMUNICATION  cii 

In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  aathority  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  ofl  offenders  from  the  Church. 
One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corin- 
thian:— "  Ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather 
mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be 
taken  away  from  among  you.  For  I  verily,  as  absent 
in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already, 
as  though  I  werv  present,  concerning  him  that  hath 
so  dorre  this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spi/it, 
with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver- 
such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Hesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  "  (1  Cor.  v.  2-5).  The  other  case  is  that 
of  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander: — "Holding  &itb, 
and  a  good  conscience ;  which  some  having  put  away 
concerning  feith  have  made  shipwreck :  of  whom  is 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander ;  whom  I  have  delivered 
unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme" 
(1  Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these 
persons  were  excommunicated,  the  fiist  for  imroo- 
rvlity,  the  others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "  deliver  unto  Satan," 
is  doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is 
contained  in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further 
punishment,  inflicted  by  the  extraordirrary  powers 
committed  specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  strongest  argument  for  the  phrase 
meaning  no  more  than  excommunication  may  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Col.  1.13,  Addressing 
himself  to  the  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ  which  ar'e  at  Colosse,"  St.  Paul  exhorts  them 
to  "  give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made 
us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  transited  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apoetle  here  is  of 
men  lyirrg  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  transported 
from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  by 
admission  into  the  Church.  What  he  means  by  the 
power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  dear  from  many 
other  passages  in  his  writings,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  vi.  12 ; — "  Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil ;  for  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  agairrst  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Introduction  into  the  Church  is  therefore, 
in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  trarrslation  from  the  kingdom 
and  power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government 
of  Christ.  This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
iratnrally  describe  the  effect  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  "  deliver  him 
imto  Satan,"  the  idea  being,  that  the  man  ceasing 
to  b«  a  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at 
once  transported  back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
and  deliver'ed  therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler 
Satan.  This  interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  the  commis- 
sion which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles : — "  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  irrheritance  among 
them  which  ar«  sanctified  by  fiuth  that  is  in  Me 
(Acts  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  of  being  placed 
in  Christ's  kirrgdom,  the  Church,  is  pronounced  to 
be  a  translation  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
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power  of  Satnn  unto  God.  Conversely,  to  be  ca»t 
out  of  the  Church  would  be  to  be.  removed  from 
light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdmwn  from  Hod'* 
government,  and  delivered  into  the  power  of  Satan 
.  I  N>  Bolsamon  and  Zonnrns,  m  BasU.  Van.  7 ; 
Ebtius,  m  /.  Cor,  v, ;  Beveridge,  in  Can.  Apost.  x.). 
If,  however,  the  expression  means  more  than  ex- 
oommunication,  it  would  imply  the  additional  exer- 
cise of  a  special  Apostolical  power,  similar  to  that 
exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sipphira  (Arts  r.  1),  Simon 
Magus  (viii.  20),  and  Elymas(iiii.  10).  •  (twChry- 
sostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hammond,  Grotius, 
Lightfoot.) 

Apostolic  Prectpt. — In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
eiercisediscipline,aud  ita  actual  exercise  in  the  form 
of  excommunicatJon,  by  the  Apostles,  we  lind  Apos- 
tolic precepts  directing  that  discipline  should  be 
exercised  by  the  rulere  of  the  Church,  and  that  in 
some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted  to : 
— "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle, 
note  that  man,  and  hav»  no  company  with  him, 
that   he  may    be   ashamed.     Yet  count  him   not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother," 
writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thoa.  lii. 
14),    To  the  Romans :  "  Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  hare  heard,  and  avoid  them"  (Kom.  xri,  17). 
To  the  (■alnttaiis :  "  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
off  that  trouble  you"  (Gal.  v.  Vi).     To  Timothy  : 
*'  If  any  man  tench  otherwise,  ....  from  such 
withdraw   thyself"  (I  Tim.  vi.  3).     To  Titus  he 
uses  •  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that  is 
an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject "  (Tit  iii.  10).     St.  John  instructs  the  lady  to 
whom  he  addi^e^ses  his  Second  Epistle,  not  to  receive 
into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any  who  did 
not  believe  in  Christ  /2  John  lo) ;  and  we  read  that 
in  the  case  of  Cerinuias  be  acted  himself  on  the 
precept  tlut  he  had  given  (Euseb.  J/.  E.  iii.  28). 
in  his  Third  Epistle  he  describes  Uiotrephes,  appa- 
rently a  Judaizing  presbyter,  **  who  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,"  as  "  ca.<ting  out  of  the  Church," 
•'. «.  refusing  Church  communion  to  the  stranger 
brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preaching  to 
the  (ientiles  (3  John  10).     In  the   addresses  to 
the  Seven  Churches  the  angels  or  rulei-s  of  the 
Church  of  Perpunos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  "  sutlering"  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  "  to 
teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto   idols" 
(iiev.  ii.  20).     Tliere  are  two  passages  still  more 
important  to  our  subject.     In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  denounces,  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  pi-eached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed  [kviStiiM  ((rra].     As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again.  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed"  (i»(£«t/ut  t<na,  Gal.  i.  8,  9). 
And  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha"  (1  Cor.  xri.  22).    It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let  him 
be  Anathema,"   "  let  him   be  Anathema   Maran- 
atha,"   refer  respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
of  Jewish  excommunication — the  cherem  and  the 
shammithA.   This  requires  consideration. 

The  woitls  hviStna  and  iviBTnna  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the 
same  meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing  set 
apait,  laid  up,  or  devoted.  But  whereas  a  thing 
m.ny  be  set  a|nrt  by  w:iy  of  honour  or  tor  destruc- 
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tion,  the  words,  like  the  Latin  *'saoer"  and  the 
English  **  devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses— 
T^  iMitWorputiiffoy  Sfov,  and  to  i^purftdnw 
Oey.  The  LX\.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writers 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  iwathiita  is  applied  to  the  votive 
ulleriug  (see  2  Mace  ix.  16 ;  Luke  xxi.  5 ;  and  Cbrys. 
Horn,  xri.  m  Ep.  ad  Bom.),  and  the  form  initfiM 
to  that  which  is  devoted  to  eril  (see  Deut  viL 
26  ;  Josh.  ri.  17,  vii.  13).  Thus  St,  Paul  declares 
that  he  could  wish  himself  an  irdtt/ta  from  Christ, 
if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews  (Rom.  ix.  3). 
His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  rile  thing,  to  be  cast  aside  and  destioyed, 
if  only  it  could  bring  about  the  salvation  of  hit 
brethren.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  i«tU«/ia 
tvrti  in  Gal.  i.  8.  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,"  would  be  the  Apostle's  injunction,  "  but  let 
him  be  set  apart  as  an  eril  thing,  for  God  V>  deal 
with  him  as  he  thinks  tit."  Hammond  (I'a  he.) 
paraphrases  it  as  follows  : — "  You  are  to  disclaim 
and  renounce  all  communion  with  him,  to  look  os 
bim  as  on  an  excommunicated  pei'son,  under  the 
second  degree  of  excommunication,  that  none  is  to 
hare  any  commerce  with  in  sacred  things."  Henct 
it  is  that  irittijm  tortt  came  to  be  the  common 
expression  employed  by  Councils  at  the  terminatiae 
of  each  Canon  which  they  enacted,  meaning  thit 
whoerer  was  disobedient  to  the  Canon  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  communion  of  tlie  Church  atxl 
its  privileges,  and  from  the  farour  of  God,  nntil  he 
repented  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  xvi.  2, 16). 

The  expression  'AriDtiut  fiaparaSi,  as  it  stud) 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22, » 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  inge- 
nious expositions.  Parkhurst  hesitatingly  (ieiii'e 
it   from  nriK  mnO,  « cursed  be  thou."    Bat 

T  -  T  t:  T 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buztorf,  Horioiu, 
Hanmiond,  Bingham,  and  ottien  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  ahammdlhi.  They  do  so  by  tnoshtiu! 
shammdthd,  "  The  Lord  comet."  But  aiaimitlii 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  Lord  comM"  (■"« 
Lightfoot,  m  loc.).  Several  fanciful  derivations  sre 
given  by  Habbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  dmth," 
"  There  is  desohition ;"  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  "  The  Lord  oooks." 
Lightfoot  derives  it  from  nQC*,  and  it  probsHy 
means  a  thing  excluded  or  slmt  out.  Hsranaths, 
howeverpeculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to  us, 
is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  "  The  loni 
is  come  "  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estius,  Lightfoot),  or 
"  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  take  the  former  mail- 
ing, we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason  whr  tht 
of.eiider  was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the  htter,  it 
would  either  imply  tliat  the  separation  was  to  I* 
in  perpetuity,  "  donee  Doroinus  redeat"  (Augui- 
tine),  or,  more  properly,  it  would  be  a  form  of 
solemn  appeal  to  the  dar  on  which  the  judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (comp.  Jude,  U).  to 
any  case,  it  is  a  strengtliened  fonii  of  the  simple 
Iu>i0*iui  t<rru.  And  thus  it  may  be  regarded  «> 
holding  towai-ds  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  sliammithd  and  the  clierm, 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymol<^i<»j 
identity  between  the  two  words  shammithi  and 
niiirarwi/Aa.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctoite 
more  strongly  between  iLyiStpa  and  lutfonti, ««" 
read  <t*  itmttiM'  itapiunSi,  i.  e.  "  Let  him  « 
anathema.  The  Lord  will  come."  The  a*''**^ 
nd  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  ooiei 
.see  Ler.  sxrii.  28 ;  Num.  xxi.  3 ;  Is.  xliiL  28). 
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EXCOMMUNICATION 

Sestomtion  to  Communion. — ^Two  cases  of  ex- 
communication are  related  in  Holy  Scriptnre ;  and 
ID  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is 
specially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  bMu  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  bad  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corin- 
thians. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so.  The 
offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul,  still 
absent  as  befi>re,  forbids  the  further  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  the 
penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Coiintliiaus  to  receive  him 
back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their  love 
towards  him. 

ITie  Nature  of  Exoommunkatim  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  inves- 
tigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of 
words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally  ;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  (3)  that  its 
object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and 
the  protection  of  the  sound  membei-s  of  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those 
who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor,  T.  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(1  Cor.  V.  3 ;  Tit.  iii.  10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's 
sentence  is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to 
which  the  offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  defei^ 
enoe  to  his  superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor. 
ii.  9),  and  in  spte  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  minority  (lb.  6) ;  (7)  that  the  exdusioD  may  be 
of  indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period ;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (76.  8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  tlie  con- 
dition on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted 
(lb.  7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  {lb.  10). 

Practica  of  Ejccommunication  in  the  Poat- 
Apo3tolic  Church, — The  first  step  was  an  admo- 
nition to  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more 
than  once,  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  precept 
(Tit  iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Offic.  ii.  27; 
Prosper,  De  Vit.  CaiUempl.  ii.  7 ;  Synesios,  Ep. 
Iviii.)  If  this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lesser  Excommunication  (i^o/H<rjuot), 
by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  was  shnt  out  from  the  Commu- 
nion-service, although  admitted  to  what  was  called 
the  Service  of  the  Catechumens  (see  Tbeodoret,  Ep. 
butvii.  ad  Eulal.).  Thirdly  followed  the  Greater 
Excommunication  or  Anathema  (iramtKiit  i^o- 
pivii6s,  Iwietiut),  by  which  the  offender  was 
debarred,  not  only  fram  the  Eucharist,  but  from 
taking  part  in  all  religious  acts  iu  any  assembly  of 
the  Church,  and  from  the  company  of  the  fiiithful 
m  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  sub- 
mission, offenders  were  received  back  to  commu- 
nion by  going  through  the  four  stages  of  public 
penance,  in  which  they  were  termed,  (1)  rpoir- 
KXalom-ts,  fiente$,  or  weepers;  (2)  iucpoiiiuyoi, 
aitdienUs,  or  hearers;  (3)  iiroiriirTowtj,  sub- 
strati,  or  kneelers ;  (4)  awttrrlrrtf,  consiatentes, 
or  co-standers ;  after  which  they  were  restored  to 
conmiunion  by  absolution,  accompanied  by  impo- 
sition of  hands.  To  trace  out  tliis  branch  of  the 
subject  more  minutely  would  carry  us  bey<Hid  our 
[Appendix.] 
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legitimate  sphere.  Reference  may  be  made  t« 
Suicer's  Thetawrus  Ecclesiasticws,  ».  m.  rpifficKav- 
ffiSt  iiKp6aa'is,  iirirwTooffis.  triffrtuTis. 

Beferences. — TertuUian,  Ue  Poeiutentia.  Op.  I. 
139,  Lutet.  1634;  S.  Ambrose,  De  Poenitentia. 
Paris,  1686;  Horinus,  De  Poenitentia.  Antv., 
1682 ;  Hammond,  Poaer  of  the  Keye.  Works  I. 
406.  Lond.  1684;  Selden,  De  jwe  NaturaU  et 
Oentiwn  juxta  Disciplinam  H^raeorvm.  Lips. 
1695 ;  Lightfoot,  Horae  Ilebraicae.  On  I.  Cor. 
V.  5.  Works  11.,  746.  Lond.  1634;  Bingham, 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Books  xvi., 
xviii.  Lond.  1862 ;  Hanshall,  Penitential  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Primiiice  Church.  Oxf.  1844; 
Thomdike,  The  Church's  Poicer  of  Excommunica- 
tion, as  found  m  Scripture.  Works,  vi.  21  (see 
also  i.  55,  ii.  157).  Oxf.  1856;  Waterland,  Ko 
Communion  with  Impiiyners  of  Fundamentals. 
Works,  iii.  456.  Oxf.  1843 ;  Hey,  Lectures  in 
Divinity.  On  Art.  xxxiii.  Camb.  1822 ;  Palmer, 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  224.  Lond.  1842  ; 
Browne,  Ejcpoaition  of  the  Articks.  On  Art.  xxxiii. 
Lond.  1863.  [F.M.] 

EZItA.  3.  (n'TJ»:  'Evpl;  Ezra).  A  name 
which  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  iv. 
17.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Quaestiones  in 
Paral.  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Amram,  and  his  sons 
Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron  and  Moses. 


FLUTE  (^'Sn :  xopi'  •  '*").  1  K.  i.  4, 
marg.  [Pipjs.] 

G 

GAD  (*1J :  toiiUytov  ;  Cod.  Sin.  StUiuty  : 
Fortuna").  Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  1 1  the  clause  "  that  pre- 
pare a  table  for  that  troop "  has  in  the  margin  in- 
stead of  the  last  word  the  proper  name  "  Gad," 
which  evidently  denotes  some  idol  worshipped  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though  it  is  impossible  posi- 
tively to  ideutify  it.  Huetius  would  understand 
by  it  Fortune  as  symbolized  by  the  Moon,  but 
Vitringa,  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  to  be  the 
Sun.  Millius  (Diss,  de  Oad  et  ifent)  r^rds 
both  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  of  the  Moon.  That 
Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under  whatever  out- 
ward form  it  was  worshipped,  is  supported  by  the 
etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent  of  com- 
mentators.    It  is  evidently  connected  with  the 

Syriac  ]*-^,gidi,  "fortune,  luck,"  and  with  the 

Arabic  Jv^,  jad,  "good  fortune,"  and  Gesenius 

is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Gad  was 
the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
astrologers  of  the  East  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  Ar. 
p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune.  Movers 
(Phoen.  i.  650)  is  in  favour  of  the  planet  Venus. 
Some  have  supposed  that  a  ti-ace  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx.  11), 
*1]3,  bdg&d,  or  as  the  Keri  has  it  *13  M3,  "  Gad,  or 

T  T  "  T  T 

good  fortune  cometh."  The  Targum  of  Pseudo- 
4f>nathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  both  give  "  a 
lucky  planet  cometh,"  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
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this  i«  an  intcrpreUtioD  which  grew  out  of  the 
wtrologiral  beliefs  of  a  later  time;  and  we  can 
infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idolatry 
of  the  inhabitant!  of  Fadan  Aram  in  the  age  of 
Jacob.  That  thia  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
•xiated,  there  are  many  thin^  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
( Lex.  Talm.  s.  t.)  aaya  that  anciently  it  waa  a 
custom  for  each  man  to  have  in  hit  house  a 
splendid  couch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set 
apart  for  "  the  prince  of  the  house,"  that  is,  for 
the  star,  or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more 
propitious.  This  couch  was  called  the  couch  of 
Gada,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  Itabl.  SiiaAed.  f.  20  a, 
Nedarim,  I.  .'>ba).  Again  in  Bereshith  Kabfaa,  sect. 
65,  the  words  *3K  D^pV  in  Gen.  xxrii.  31  are 

explained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (on 

Gen.  XXX.  11)  says  "that  13^  (Is.  Ixy.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 
(Arabic)  :  but  he  savs  that  *1]  K3  (Geo.  xxx. 
11)  is  not  used  in  the  mme  sen.se." 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  ofpUicing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honour  of  idols  will  be  found 
in  the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethi- 
opians 'Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by 
the  Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Brl  and  the  |  colouring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  di-scription. 
Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i.  1X1,  &c.).     The  table  i  and  for  the  neglected  condition  of  el-Ghuweir  at 


GENNE8AKET,  LAND  OF 

and  His  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  sad 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  oiled 
•'the  Und  of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
vi.  54).  It  is  generally  believed  that  thb  term 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  from  Khan 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Meidd 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  et-Ghuvtir, 
"  the  little  Ghor."  The  description  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  along  the  bke  of  Gen- 
nnaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvellous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  Hoorished,  and  the  air  to 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natures 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
lighted in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly ;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  ojives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellrot  spring  called  by 
the  natives  Caphamaum,  which  was  thought  )>y 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  a  fish  was 
found  them  closely  resembling  the  coracimia  of  the 
lake  of  Alexandria.  The  length  of  the  plain  aloii; 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  it> 
breadth  twenty.     Making  every  allowani-e  for  tbe 


in  the  temple  of  l^lus  is  describol  by  IHodorus 
Siculus  (ii.  9)  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long, 
15  wide,  and  weighing  ."lOO  talents.     On  it  were 


the  present  day,  there  are  still  left  sufficient  poinb 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
being  identified.   The  dimensions  given  by  .losephui 


placed  two  drinking  cups   ( Kopx^'")   weighing  |  are  sufficiently  correct,  though,    as    Dr.  Thonueo 


30  talents,  two  censers  of  :^)0  talents  each,  and 
three  golden  goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weigh- 
ing 1  'JUO  Babylonian  talents.  The  couch  and  table 
of  the  god  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at 
Patara  in  the  island  of  Panchaea  are  mentioned 
bv  Diodorus  (v.  46).  Compare  also  Virg.  Aen. 
ii'.  763 : 

**  Hue  ondlqne  Trola  gaza 
Incensls  erepta  adjtts,  maitaequt  deonm 
Cratmtqut  ouro  tolidit  rapUvaque  vestis 
Congeritur." 


remarks  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  348),  the 
plain  "  is  a  little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite 
twenty  furlongs  in  breadth."  Mr.  Porter  (ffimdb. 
p.  429')  gives  the  length  as  thi-ee  miles,  and  the 
gi'entest  breadth  as  about  one  mile.  It  af>pears  that 
Proli-ssor  Stanley  either  assigns  to  "  the  Und  of 
Gennesaret"  a  wider  signification,  or  his  descriptioa 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate,  for,  after  oiling 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shoi-es  of  the  lake,  he  says:  "This 


In  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  refeiTed         .     "•.u  .         i.  i.    "  .l  ..■„ 

.      .  ,        "^ .  1  .1.  .    .-  o.    1,      r     ».  spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 

to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  btephen  Le  Moyne  |  J_^^ 

(  Var.  Slier,  p.  3ij3)  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 

•of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the   Kgyplians  as   an 

emblem  of  the  sun;  and  of  LeClerc  i.Comm.  in  Ts.) 

and  Ijikemaeher   {Ohs.   Phil,   iv.    18,   &c.)    who 


identify  Gad  with  Hecate.  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  19) 
tells  us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  mythology  TixV 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  pie- 
sided  over  birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  Moon, 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.  [Memi, 
note  a,] 


suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  This  plain 
is  'the  land  of  Gennesareth ' "  (5.  4'  f-  P-  ■'''''• 
.Still  his  description  goes  fiir  to  confimi  in  otha* 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  wkicii 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  thli 
region.  "  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  foitk 
their  almost  full-gi  own  rivers  through  the  plaio ; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  disphiys  itself  in  magnificait 
corn-fields ;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thidt 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  bird* 
of  brilliant  colours  and  various  foims."    Bnrek- 


fmccs  of  the  worship  of  Gad   remain  in  the  , , ■.  ,  n        .i  .  _  .i.         .  /  v\,.„ 

D    !!>  J     J/-JJ  ,i>i     .    r>  nardt  tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Knao 

)per  names  Baal  Gad  and  Giddeneme  I'laut.  Poai.    ., .      .  w  t  r      ix.  ■      ■  \.         i  v„rU. 


proper  names  iJaal  dad  and  luddeneme  ( 

v.  3 ),  the  latter  of  which  (jesenius  ( Jfon.  Phoen. 

p.  407 )  rendera  nOV)  13,  "  liivouring  fortune." 

GAD'ITES,  THE  (njH:   i  riS,  i  TatU, 

oJ  viol  rtUt:  Gad,  Gaditae,  Gaddt).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  tribe.  Their 
character  it  described  under  Gad,  p.  648  6.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "the  Gadite"  the  LXX.  have 
roAaoSSf,  and  the  Vulg.  de  Gadi. 

GENNE'SARET,  LAND  OF  (j>  yfl  Ttivv- 
vapir :  terra  Qerusar,  terra  Genesareth).  Af^r 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 


Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness  {Syria, 
p.  319). 

In  the  Journal  of  Ckasical  and  Sacred  Phihhgy 
(ii.  290-."$08)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  el-Ghuweir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-Batlhah  on  the  nortb-easteni 
side  of  the  lake.  The  dimeoaons  of  this  plain  ami 
the  chni-acter  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  fiir  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  rf 
the  land  of  (iennesaret  aa  to  atlbid  reasonable  ground 
for  such  an  identification.  But  it  appears  from  an 
examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  (iospels,  that, 
for  othei-  i-easons,  the  pUiin  el-Batihah  is  not  tbe 
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GEZBITE8,  THE 

land  of  Genneaai-et,  bnt  more  probably  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  After 
delivering  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  led  Capernaum,  near  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth  (Matt, 
liii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  He  was  here, 
apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  Him  by  the 
Apostira  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt. 
xiv.  13 ;  Mark  ri.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  On 
hearing  the  intelligence  "  He  departed  thence  by 
ship  into  •  desert  place  apart"  (Matt.  lir.  13; 
Mark  yi,  32),  the  "  desert  place "  being  the  scene 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  tire  thousand,  and 
"  belonging  to  the  city  railed  Bethsaida "  (Luke  ix. 
10),  St.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  "  Jesus  went  orer  the  sea 
of  Galilee :"  an  expression  which  he  could  not  have 
used  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrnpp  snpposes, 
at  el-Ghaw«ir.  it  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eaitem  or  north-eastern  side.  After 
the  mirade  Jesus  sent  His  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt,  xir,  22)  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mai-k  vi.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
Ti.  17),  where  He  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 
tudes whom  He  had  fed  (John  vi.  24,  25).  The 
boat  came  to  shore  in  the  land  of  (lennesaret.  It 
seems  therefore  perfectly  clear,  whatever  be  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lake, 
and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  Gennesaret 
were  close  together  on  the  same  side. 

Additional  intei-est  is  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret, or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sowei'.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  There 
waa  the  undulating  com-Keld  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  tiwlden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
heJge  to  prevent  the  seed  fi'ora  falling  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it ;  itself  hard 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet.  There  was  the '  good '  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
into  tlie  l.tke,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  com.  There 
was  the  rocky  gi-onnd  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  cora-ffelds,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large 
bushes  of  thorn — the  '  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  whidi 
trailition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven 
— springing  up,  like  the  fi^it-trees  of  the  more 
inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving 
wheat"(5.  *  V.  p.  426). 

GEZ'EITES,  THE  (n")|i1,  JCeri  nUn :  6 
r«(r«/>(;  Alex,  i  rtipaios:  Qerzi).  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
[Gebzites.] 

GIL'EADITES,    THE   O^i    Judg.    xii. 

4,   5,  njJ^Jn :    roXwtt,    Judg.'  xii.   4,   5,    i 

TaXaaSl,  Num.  ixvi.  29,  6  roXtufS,  Judg.  x.  3, 
i  raAaaSfrni;  Alex,  i  raXoaSirit,  i  TaXaa- 
Stlrtis :  Oalaaditae,  GahadiUs,  vii-i  Gataad).  A 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  descended  from 
Gilead.  Tliere  appeal*  to  have  been  an  old  stand- 
ing feud  between  them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who 
taunted  them  with  being  deserters.  See  Judg.  xii. 
4,  which  may  be  rendered,  "And  the  men   of 


HEZBONITES,  THE  oxt 

Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said,  Runagates 
of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh) ;"  the  last  clause  being  added  parentheti- 
cally. In  2  K.  XV.  25  for  "of  the  Gileadites"  the 
LXX.  have  imh  riv  rvrpattoalmr. 


HALLELU'JAH.    [Appendix,  p.  Uvi.] 

HAB'EL  (with    the  def.  art.   ^Kinn :   t4 

ipi^A  :  Ariel).  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  1 5  the 
word  rendered  "  altar  "  in  the  text  is  given  "  Harel, 
I.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  The  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  Arab,  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  same  with 
"  Ariel  "  in  the  same  vei-a«.  Our  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  translating  it 
"  altar."  Junius  explains  it  of  the  iirxipot  <f 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  covered  by 
the  network  on  which  the  sacrifices  wcie  placed 
over  the  burning  wood.  This  explanation  Geseoius 
adopts,  and  brings  forward  as  a  parallel  the  Arab. 

8,^,  ireh,  " a  hearth  or  fireplace,"  akin  to  the Heb. 
"UN,  fir,  "  light,  flame."  Furst  (/landw.  s.  v.) 
derives  it  from  an  imused  root  Xin  hii-i,  ''  to 

T  T 

glow,  bum,  with  the  termination  -el;  but  the 
only  authority  for  the  root  is  its  pi'esumed  existence 
in  the  word  Barel.  Ewald  {Die  Propheten desA.B. 
ii.  373)  identifie.-!  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  refera  them 
both  to  a  root  illMi  irah,  akin  to  "DK,  ir. 

HAT.  [Headdress,  p.  767  a.] 

HAZ'AZON-TA'MAR.    2Chr.ix.2.    [Ha- 

ZEZON  TaHAR.] 

HE'BEKITES,  THE  (nann  :  i  Xofitpt : 

Heberitae).  Descendants  of  Heber,  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi,  45). 

HE'BREWESS  (njnay :  'ZPpaia:  ffebraea). 
A  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

HEB'BONITES,  THE  ('3^-1311:  i  Xt^v, 
i  XfPpayl :  Ilebronilae,  Hebnmi ).  A  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son 
of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
In  the  reign  of  David  the  chief  of  the  femily  west 
of  the  Joi-dan  was  Hashabiah  ;  while  on  the  east  in 
the  land  of  Gilead  were  Jerijah  and  his  brethren, 
"  men  of  valour,"  over  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites, 
and  tlie  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30, 
31,  32). 

HEBTIONITES,    THE    (D'JID-in :    'Ep- 

nuyitin !  Hermoniim),  Properly  "  the  Hennons," 
with  reference  to  tiic  three  summits  of  Mount 
Hermon  (I's.  ilii.  6  [7]).     [Hermon,  p.  7906.] 

HES'RON  (pxn:  'A<rp<4i';  Alex.  'Atrpdn: 
ffesron).  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6).  Our  translators  followed  the  Vulg.  in 
adopting  this  foim  of  the  name. 

HESUONITES,  THE  CJhvnil :  d  'Kapvvi ; 
Alex,  i  'Arpmytl :  ffesronitae).  Descendants  ot 
Hesron,  or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

HEZ'BONITES,  THE  {'•Tl'^nn  :  i'Airpayl: 
JJesronitae),  A  bi'anch  of  the  tritie  of  Jiidah,  de- 
scendants of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Phnrez  TNum. 
xxvi.  21). 

I  " 
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HUPHAJHTES,  THE 


HU'PHAJIITEa,  THE  (♦DWnn:  om.  in 
I.XX. :  JTuphamitae).  I)e«cendants  of  Hapham  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjunin  (Nam.  xiti.  39> 


I,  J 


ISHIIAELITE.  [IsHMAEL,  p.  893  6.] 
ISRAELITE  {'hir&>/.  'UCpmtJnis;  Alex. 
'lirfiari\tiTris  :  <k  Jearaeli).  Id  2  Sam.  xrii.  25, 
ithra,  the  father  of  Amasa,  ia  oiled  "an  Israelite," 
or  more  correctly  "  the  Israelite,"  while  ia  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  ap[ieai^  as  "  Jether  the  Ishmeelite."  1'he 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  for  unless 
Ithra  had  been  a  foieigner  there  would  hare  been 
no  need  to  exprcis  his  nationality.     The  LXX.  and 

Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  'S^jrip,  »  Jeireelitt." 

IZ'EHARITES,  THE  (nnv»n  :  i  'Ivvaif; 

Alex,  i  iaip :  Jttaarilae),  A  fimiily  of  Kohathite 
Levites,  desu'nded  from  Ixhar  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Num.  iii.  27)  :  called  also  in  the  A.  V.  "  Ixharites." 

IZ'HABITES,  THE  (nnv*.!!:  i  'Ivaapi, 
'Iviraip,  i  'Iviraapl;  Alex,  i  'Ivvaapi,  'lirvapl,  i 
'iKoapi :  /jKKirt,  Isiuuitiie).  The  same  as  the  pie- 
reiling.  In  the  reipi  of  Uavid  .Shelomith  was  the 
chief  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  xxir.  22 j,  and  with  bis 
brethren  bad  chaise  of  the  treasure  dedicated  for 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30). 

JAH  (n* :  Kifiot :  Vominus).  The  abbre- 
viated form  of  **  Jehovah,"  used  only  in  poetry. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  single 
exception  (I's.  Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  "  Lord "  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity'  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is ' 
strongly  nuu-ked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2,  | 
ixvi.  4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by  ! 
the  English  rendering  "  the  Lord."  The  former  of 
these  should  be  translated  "  for  my  strength  and 
song  is  Jau  Jehovah  "  fcomp.  Ex.  xv,  2) ;  and 
the  latter,  '*  trust  ye  in  Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in 
Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock  of  ages."  "Praise  ye 
the  LoixJ,"  or  Hallelujah,  should  be  in  all  cases 
"  praise  ye  Jah."  In  ?s.  Ixxxix.  8  [9]  Jah  stands 
in  parallelism  with  "  Jehovah  the  tiod  of  hosts  " 
in  a  passage  which  is  wrongly  translated  in  our 
veraon.  it  should  be  "  O  Jehovah,  (jod  of  hosts, 
who  like  thee  is  strong,  0  Jab  1 " 

JAH'LEEUTES,  THE  (♦^N^n»n:  i'AA- 
At)X( :  JaUlitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon, 
de>cendants  of  Jahleel  (Num.  ixvi.  26). 


JAH'ZEELITES,     THE 


('SNvn'n  1 


s 


'AtrniKl:  Jesielitae).  A  branch  of  the  Naph- 
talitea,  descended  from  Jahzeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

JES'UITES,  THE  ('lE^.n:  i  'IwovU  Jes- 
sititae),  A  family  of  the  tiibe  of  Asher  (Num. 
xxvi.  44). 

JES'URUN.  [Jeshueon.] 

JEW  (nin*),  JEWS  (oniT,  ch.  rKnin* 

in  Kzr.  and  Dan.).  Originally  "  man,  or  men  of' 
Judah."  The  teim  first  makes  its  appeai'ance 
just  before  the  Captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 


JOBEDECH 

then  is  used  to  denote  the  men  of  Jodah  who 

heM  EUth,  and  were  driven  out  by  Rezin  king 
of  i^yria  (2  K.  rvi.  6).  Elath  had  been  taken  by 
Aiariah  or  Uzziah,  and  made  a  colony  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xiv.  22).  Th«  men  of  Judah  in  prison  with 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  iixii.  12)  are  called  "  Jews  "  in 
our  A.  v.,  af  are  those  who  deserted  to  the  Chal- 
deans (Jer.  xixviii.  19),  and  the  fragmeots  of  the 
trib*  which  were  dispersed  in  Moab,  Edom,  and 
among  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xl.  11).  Of  these 
latter  were  the  confederates  of  Ishmael  the  son  of 
NetJianiah,  who  were  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah 
(Jer.  ili.  3).  The  fngitivea  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  1) 
belonged  to  the  two  tribes,  and  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  more  impoitant ;  and  the  aame 
general  term  is  applied  to  those  who  were  carried 
captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  Hi.  28,  30)  as 
well  as  to  the  remnant  which  was  left  in  tiw  land 
(2  K.  xxT.  25 ;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  &c.).  That  the 
term  YiJiidi  or  "Jew "  was  in  the  Utter  history 
used  of  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  without  distinction  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Mordecai,  who,  though  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  called  a  Jew  (Esth.  ii.  5,  jcc.),  while 
the  people  of  the  Captivity  are  called  "  the  people 
of  Mordecai  "  (Esth.  iii.  6).  After  the  Captivity 
the  appellation  was  univei-ully  given  to  those  whs 
returned  from  Babylon. 

JEWS'  LANGUAGE,  IN  THE  (nniiT). 
Litiirally  "  Jewishly :"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be 
Liken  adverbially,  as  in  the  LXX.  (^hmSahrri)  and 
Vulgate  {Jvdake).  The  term  is  ouly  used  of  the 
language  of  the  two  southern  tribes  after  the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  xviii.  26, 
28;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  18;  Is.  xxxvi.  II,  13),  and  of 
that  spoken  by  the  captives  who  returned  (Neh. 
xiii.  24).  It  therefore  denotes  as  well  the  pore 
Hebrew  as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Cap- 
tivity, which  was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms 
and  idioms.  Elsewhere  (Is.  xix.  18)  in  the  poetical 
language  of  Isaiah  it  is  oilled  "  the  lip  of  Canaan." 

JEZ'EBITES,  THE  (nv*!!:  i  'Impt; 
Alex,  i  'Uvpi ;  Jeseritae).  A  family  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  descendants  of  Jezer  (Num.  xxvi,  49). 

JEZ'BEEL.  3.  (^r!t'=  'uCpaiK:  Jez- 
rahel).  The  eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hoaca 
(Hos.  i.  4),  significantly  so  adled  because  Jdiovah 
said  to  the  propttet,  "Yet  a  little  while  and  1  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  bouse  of 
Jehu,"  and  "  I  will  bieak  the  bow  of  Isnel  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel." 

JEZTtEELITE  C^Wnr.'  'I«C«n»^'"»»  = 
Alex.  'ItrpaqAfnir,  once  2  K.  ix.  21  'I^paqXfnis : 
Jezrahelita).  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
I,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16;  2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 

JEZBEELI'TESS  (n'^«yitV-  "I«0>«»lArr« ; 
Alex.  ElfporiXerTit,  '\if«a)Kettt,  'IirpaqArrit : 
JczraJtelitis,  JezrSelitea,  Jezraetita).  A  woman 
of  Jezi-eel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  iix.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1). 

JO'SEDECH  (pn^nV  'luiraU:  Joxdec). 
Jehozadak  the  son  of  Seraiah  (Hagg.  i.  12,  14, 
ii.  2,4;  Zech.  vi.  11). 


END  OF  APPENDIX. 
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